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Vienna,  1909. 
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China:  See  below,  Korea. 

S.  P.  Conger,  Letters  from  China,  London,  1909. 
J.  J.  M.  iWroot,  The  Religion  of  the  Chinese, 
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Christmas:    R.  Bc«k,  Das  heilige  Weihnachtsfest, 

Regensburg,  1909. 
Christolooy:    J.  C.  Granbery,  OuUine  of  N.  T. 

Christology,  Chicago,  1909. 
Church:   A.  M.  Fairbaim,  Studies  in  Religion  and 

Theology;  The  Church  in  Idea  and  in  History, 

London  and  New  York,  1910. 
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K.  Heussi,  Kompendium  der  Kirchengeschichte, 
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Clement  of  Rome:  H.  Hemmer,  CUment  de  Rome, 
epttre  aux  Corinthiens.  Homilie  du  ii,  si^de, 
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CoLENSO,  J.  W.:  A.  T.  Wiigman,  Life  of  James 
Green,  London,  1909.  (Dr.  James  Green 
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light  on  Colenso. 

Comparative  Religion:  W.  S.  Lilly,  Many  Man- 
sions; being  Studies  in  Ancient  Religions  and 
Modem  Thought,  London,  1907. 

F.  B.  Jevons,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
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W.  O.  E.  Oesterly,  The  Evolution  of  the  Messi- 
anic Idea,  A  Study  in  Comparative  Religion, 
London,  1908. 

G.  Galloway,  The  Principles  of  Rdigiotis  De- 
velopment, ib.,  1909. 

R.  R.  Marett,  The  Threshold  of  Religion,  iB., 
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E.  Mogk,  Die  Menschenopfer  bei  den  Germanen, 
in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Royal  Saxon 
Academy,  Philological-historical  class,  vol. 
xxxvii.,  no.  17,  1909. 

F.  Cimiont,  Les  Religions  orienUdes  dans  le 
paganisms  romain,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1909. 

W.  St.  C.  Tisdall,  Comparative  Religion,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 
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Confirmation.    See  above,  Chase. 

Confucius:  L.  H.  SchQtz,  Die  hohe  Lehre  des  Con- 
fucius, Frankfort,  1909. 

Conscience:  G.  Hughes,  Conscience  and  Criticism, 
London,  1909. 

Constantinople:  E.  M.  Antoniadi,  Beschreibung 
der  Hagia  Sophia  in  Konstantinopd,  vol.  i., 
Paris,  1909. 

Con  well,  R.  H.:  He  Goeth  before  you,  Cleveland, 
1910. 

CosMAS  Indicopleustes:  The  Christian  Topography 
of  Cosmos  .  .  .  ,  erf.  unth  Geographical  Notes 
by  E.  O.  Winstedt,  Cambridge,  1910. 

CouNCius:  C.  J.  Hefele,  New  French  transl.  of  the 
Conciliengeschichte,  Histoire  des  conciles,  Aug- 
mented with  notes,  vols.  i.  .  .  .  iii.  1,  Paris, 
1907-09. 

Creation:  W.  F.  Warren,  The  Earliest  Cosmologies, 
New  York,  1909. 

Creiohton,  M.:  Lessons  from  the  Cross,  London, 
1910. 

Dante:    W.  H.  V.  Reade,  The  Moral  System  of 
Dante's  Inferno,  New  York,  1909. 
P.  Toynbee,  Danie  in  English  Literature  from 

Chaucer  to  Cary,  2  vols.,  ib.,  1909. 
Qucutio  de  aqua,  et  terra,  ed.  and  transl.  C.  L. 
Shadwell,  ib.,  1910. 

Deaconess:  W.  M.  Tippy,  The  Socialized  Church, 
New  Yoric,  1909. 

Divorce:  J.  P.  Lichtenbeiger,  Z>»vorce  ;  a  Study  in 
Social  Causation,  New  York,  1909. 

DobschCtz,  E.  von:  The  Apostolic  Age,  London, 
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Doctrine,  History  of:  O.  Pfleiderer,  The  Devel- 
opment of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant, 
New  York,  1909. 

DoDS,  M.:  Christ  and  Man,  ed.  H.  R.  Mackintosh, 
London,  1909. 
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...  0.  r.,  10th  ed.,  1909. 
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EoLi,  E.:  Schweizerische  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  i., 
1619-26,  Zurich,  1909. 

Eotft:    J.  O.  Bevan,  Egiij)t  and  the  Egyptians. 

Their   History,   ArUiquities,   Language,   etc., 
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E.  Naville,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  ib.,  1909. 
E.  A.  W.  Budee,  new  ed.  of  his  transl.  of  the 

Book  of  the  Dtiid,  ib.,  1909. 

Egypt  Exploratiok  Fund:  E.  Naville,  The  Temple 
of  Deir  el  Bahari.  London,  1909.  The 
Monkey  Tomb  and  the  Gold  Tomb,  bv  T.  M. 
Davis.  King  Siphtah  and  Queen  TansorU, 
by  G.  Maspero.  The  Excavations  of  1906-07, 
by  E.  Ayrton,  ib.,  1909. 

England,  Church  of:   C.  S.  Carter,  The  English 
Church  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  New  York, 
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Church  Congress  held  at  Swansea  Oct,  4-S,  1909, 
Official  Report,  London,  1909. 

EpiSTOLiE  Obscurorum  Virorum:  The  Latin  Text, 
vnth  an  English  Rendering,  Notes^  and  an 
Historical  Introduction  by  Francis  Green 
Stokes,  London,  1909. 

Ehskinb,  T.  :  H.  M.  Butler,  Ten  Great  and  Good  Men, 
New  York,  1909. 

EusEBius  OF  CiGBAREA:  Kirchcngeschichte,  Die 
lateinische  Uebersetzung  des  Rufinus  bearbeitet 
.  .  .  von  T.  Mommsen,  part  3,  Einleitungen, 
Uebersichten  und  Register,  Leipsic,  1909. 

Exorcism:  F.  J.  DOlger,  Der  Exorcismus  im  aU- 
chrisdichen  Ta^fritual,  Paderbom,  1909. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah:  G.  Jalm,  Die  BUcher  Ezra 
(A  und  B)  und  Nehemja  .  .  .  ,  mU  Erkld- 
rungen  der  einschlOgigen  Prophetenstellen  und 
einem  Anhang  aber  hebrdische  Eigennamen, 
Leyden,  1909. 

Fairbairn,  a.  M.:  See  above,  Church. 

Faith:  R.  J.  Drummond,  Faith's  Certainties,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 
G.  Hoffmann,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Fides  impli- 
cita,  Leipsic,  1909. 

FtNtLON,  F. :  M.  Cagnac,  FinHon,  Etudes  critiques, 
Paris,  1909. 

FiCKER,  P.  J.:  Anfdnge  reformatorischer  Bibelaus- 
legung,  i.,  parts  1-2,  Luther's  Vorlesung  aber 
den  R&nufArief  1676-1676,  Leipsic,  1908. 

Fox,  W.  J.:  R.  Gamett,  The  Life  of  W.  J,  Fox, 
Public  Teacher  and  Social  Reformer,  1786- 
1864,  New  York,  1910. 

FRANcm.  Saint,  of  Sales:  M.  Hamon,  Vie  de  S. 
Francis  de  Sales,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1909. 

Friends,  Society  of:   Elizabeth  B.  Emmott,  The 
Story  of  Quakerism,  London,  1908. 
Amelia  B.  Gummere,  The  Quaker  in  the  Forum, 
Philadelphia,  1910. 

Future  Punishment:  W.  R.  Savage,  The  Resur- 
rection of  Judgment  (St.  John  v.  29  R.  F.); 
or.  Eternal  not  Endless  Punishment  the  Doc- 
trine of  Holy  Writ,  London,  1909. 

Gabyxb,  a.  E.:  Ltfe  and  Teaching  of  Paul,  Edin- 
buigh,  1910. 


Gelzer,  H,  1:  Add  to  the  works  by  him  Sextus 
Julius  Africanus,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1880-98; 
AusgewahUe  kleine  Schriften,  1907;  Byzan- 
tinische  Kulturgeschichte,  1909,  the  last  two 
ed.  his  son  Heinrich. 

Geneva:  C.  Borgeaud,  Histoire  de  VUniversiU  de 

Genkve,  Geneva,  1909. 
God:   W.  F.  Adeney,  The  Christian  Conception  of 

Ood.  London,  1909. 
L.  Hill,  The  Two  Great  Questions;  The  Existence 

of  God  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Chicago, 

1909. 
GoLTz,  E.  Freiherr  von  der:  Add  to  the  worics 

by  him  Ignatius  von  Antioch,  in  TU,  xiii.  3 

(1895);    Nachrichten  aus  dem  evangdischen 

Prediger seminar,  Wittenbeig,  1909. 

GoLTz,  H.  Freiherr  von  der:  Kirche  und  Stoat, 
and  Grundlagen  der  chrisUichen  Sosial-Ethik, 
both  ed.  his  son,  Berlin,  1907-08. 

Gore,  C.  :  Orders  and  Unity,  London  and  New  York, 
1910. 

Gospel  and  Gospels:  C.  G.  Montefiore,  The  Synop- 
tic Gospels  .  .  .  wUh  Introduction  and  Com- 
mentary, additional  Notes  by  I.  Abrahams, 
vols.  i.-ii.,  London,  1909. 
W.  Fairweather,  The  Background  of  the  Gos- 
pels; or  Judaism  in  the  Period  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  New  York,  1909. 
J.  C.  Hawkins,  Horce  synoptica.  Contributions 
to  the  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Problems,  2d  ed.. 
New  York,  1910. 

Gottheil,  R.  J.  H. :  Semitic  Study  Series,  ed.  R.  J. 
H.  Gottheil  and  M.  Jastrow  Jr.,  Leyden,  1909. 

Grafton,  C.  C:  A  Journey  Godward  ofDoulos  lesou 
Christou  (a  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ),  Milwau- 
kee, 1910  (autobic^aphy). 

Hades:  M.  Landau,  Hblle  und  Fegfeuer  in  Volks- 
glaube,  Duhtung  und  Kirchenlehre,  Heidel- 
berg, 1909. 

Hall,  T.  C.  :  Social  Solutions  in  the  Light  of  Christian 
Ethics,  New  York,  1910. 

Hamburg,  Archbishopric  of:  F.  Curschmann,  Die 
dUeren  Papsturkunden  des  Erzbistums  Ham- 
burg, Hambuig,  1909. 

Hammurabi:  A.  Ungnad,  Keilschrifttexte  der  Gesetze 
Hammurapis,  A  uiographie  der  Stele  sowie  der 
altbabyUmischen,  assyrischen  und  neubabylo- 
nischen  Fragmenta,  Leipsic,  1909. 
J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Mammurabis  Gesets, 
vol.  iii.,  ib.,  1909. 

Harmony  of  the  Gospels:  H.  M.  Loudon,  The 
Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Words  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, London,  1909. 

Hartmann,  K.  R.  E.  von:  O.  Braxm,  Eduard  von 
Hartmann,  Stuttgart,  1909. 

Hawaiian  Islands:  N.  B.  Emerson,  Unwritten 
Literature  of  Hawaii;  The  Sacred  Songs  of  the 
Hula,  collected  and  transl,  with  Notes  and  an 
Account  of  the  Hula,  Wasliington,  1909. 

Heinrici,  K.  F.  G.:  Beitrdgezur  Geschichte  und  Er- 
kldrung  des  N.  T.,  vol.  v.,  Des  Petrus  von 
Laodicea  Erkldrung  des  Matthdusevangeliums, 
Leipsic,  1908. 

Hexateuch:  F.  A.  Jones,  The  Dates  of  Genesis, 
London,  1909. 
W.  Engelkemper,  HeUigtum  und  Opferstdtten 
in  (ien  Gesetzen  des  Pentateuch,  Paderbom, 
1909. 
W.  A.  Van  Es,  De  Eigendom  in  den  Pentateuch, 
Kempen,  1909. 
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H.  M.  Wiener,  Eaaava  in  PerUateuchal  Criticism ^ 
Oberlin,  1910  (restates  the  conservative 
position). 

HiBBERT  Lectures:  1909,  W.  James,  Pluralistic 
Universe,  London  and  New  York,  1909. 

Hinduism:  R.  B.  L.  B.  Nath,  The  Bhagwad  Gita 
in  Modem  Life,  Calcutta,  1909. 

HoBBBS,  T.:  In  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi.  785 
sqq.,  New  York,  1909. 

Holland:  G.  W.  Edwards,  Holland  of  To-^ay,  New 
York,  1909. 
Jaarboek   der    Vereenifing   voor   nederlandsch- 
luthersche  Kerkgeschtedenis,  ed.,  J.  W.  Pont, 
Amsterdam,  1909. 

Holt  Spirit:  A.  C.  Dawner,  The  Mission  and  Min^ 
istration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  London,  1909. 

Homiletics:  A.  S.  Hoyt,  The  Preacher;  his  Person, 
Method,  and  Message,  New  York,  1909. 

HoBSLEY,  S.:  H.  H.  Jebb,  A  Great  Bishop  of  One 
Hundred  Years  ago.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Samuel  Horsley,  London,  1909. 

HoRT,  F.  J.  A.:  The  Epistle  of  St.  James;  Greek 
Text,  Introduction,  and  Commentary  as  far  as 
iv.  7,  London,  1909,  New  York,  1910. 

HuLSEAN  Lectures:  1909-10,  W.  E.  Chadwick, 
Social  Relationships  in  the  Light  of  Christian- 
ity, London,  1910. 

HuBfE,  D.:  In  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi.  819 
sqq.,  New  York,  1909. 

Idealism:  C.  Werner,  Aristote  et  VidMism  platoni- 
den,  Paris,  1909. 
R.  C.  Eucken,  Christianity  and  the  New  Idealism, 
New  York,  1909. 

Ignatius  of  Loyola:   See  below,  Jesuits. 

J.  Thompson,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  ed.  J.  H. 
Pollen,  London,  1909,  New  York,  1910. 

Immortality:  See  above,  God. 

Incense:  E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley,  A  History  of  the  Use 
of  Incense  in  Divine  Worship,  London,  1909. 

India:  S.  vonKetkar,  The  History  of  Caste  in  India; 
Evidence  of  the  Laws  of  Aianu  on  the  Social 
Conditions  in  India  during  the  third  Century 
A.  D.,  vol.  i.,  New  York,  1909. 

A.  Lillie,  India  in  Primitive  Christianity,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 

iNFALLreiUTY  OF  THE  Pope:  W.  J.  S.  Simpson, 
Roman  Catholic  Opposition  to  Papal  infal- 
libUity,  London,  1909. 

Ingb,  W.  R.  :  Faith  and  its  Psychology,  London,  1909, 

New  York,  1910. 
Isaac  of  Nineveh:    De  perfections  rdigiosa,  ed. 

P.  Bedjan,  Leipsic,  1910. 
Ibbabl,  History  of:   E.  E.  Jessel,  The  Unknown 
History  of  the  Jews.    Discovered  from  the  an- 
cient Records  and  Monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  London,  1909. 

J.  H.  Kann,  Geschichte  der  jUdischen  Literatur,  2 
vols.,  2d  ed.,  Hamburg,  1909. 

N.  Slouschz,  Tfie  Renaissance  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture (1743-1886),  Philadelphia,  1909. 

H.  Brody  and  K.  Albrecht,  The  New  Hebrew 
School  of  Poets  of  the  Spanish  Arabian  Epoch, 
London,  1909. 

O.  A.  Tofteen,  The  Historic  Exodus,  Chicago, 
1909. 

B.  H.  Alford,  Old  Testament  History  and  Liiera- 
twre,  London,  1910. 


D.  W.  Amram,  The  Makers  of  Htbrew  Books  in 
Italy;  being  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Printing  Press,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

A.  T.  Clay,  Amurru,  the  Home  of  the  Northern 
Semites;  a  Study  sharping  that  the  Religion  and 
Culture  of  Israel  are  not  of  Babylonian  Origin, 
ib.,  1910. 

N.  D.  Davis,  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Barbados,  ib.,  1910. 

Jainism:   U.  D.  Barodia,  History  and  Literature  of 

Jainism,  London,  1909. 
James:  See  above,  Hort. 
Japan:  See  below,  Korea. 

H.  B.  Montgomery,  The  Empire  of  the  East. 

A  simple  Account  of  Japan  as  it  was,  is  and 

wiU  be,  Chicago,  1909. 

Jefferson,  C.  E.:  Talks  on  High  Themes  for  Young 
Christians,  Boston,  1909. 

Jesuits:  In  Cambridae  Modem   History,  vi.,  386 

sqq.,  591  sqq.,  New  York.  1909. 

A.  Astrian,  Historia  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus  en 

la  Asistencia  de  Espaua,  vol.  iii.,  Madrid,  1909. 

P.   von  Hoensbrocch,   74  Jahre  Jesuit.     Per- 

s&nliches  und  grundsdtzliches,  Leipsic,  1909. 
T.  Hughes,  The  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  North  America  Colonial  and  Pederal, 
London,  1909. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  important 
sources  available  in  the  Monumenta  historica 
societatis  Jesu  in  course  of  publication  in 
several  series  at  Freibui^g  since  1894,  of 
which  over  thirty  volumes  have  already 
been  published,  including  J.  A.  de  Polanco's 
Vita  Ignatii  Loiolce  et  rerum  societatis  Jesu 
historia,  6  vols.,  1894-98,  and  several  series 
of  EpistolcB. 

Jesus  Christ:  W.  Bauer,  Das  Leben  Jesu  im  Zeit- 
alter     der     neutestamentlichen    Apokryphen, 
Tubingen,  1909. 
C.  Mommert,  Zur  Chronologic  des  Lebens  Jesu, 
Leipsic,  1909. 

Jesus  Christ,  Pictures  ...  of:  J.  Bums,  The 
Christ  Pace  in  Art,  London,  1909. 

John  the  Apostle:  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gos- 
pel in  Research  and  Debate,  New  York,  1910. 

John  of  Salisbury:  C.  I.  Webb,  John  of  Salisbury, 

2  vols.,  Oxford,  1909. 
Kempis,  Thomas  a:  J.  Williams,  Thomas  of  Kemr 

pen,  London,  1909. 

King,  H.  C:  The  Ethics  of  Jesus,  New  York,  1910; 
also  see  above.  Apologetics. 

Kliefoth,  T.  F.  D.:   E.  Haack,  Dr.  Theodor  Klie- 

foth,  1910. 
Knox,  G.  W.:   The  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God; 

an  Interpretation  for  the  modem  Man,  Boston, 

1909. 
Korea:  H.  G.  Underwood,  The  Religions  of  Eastern 

Asia,  New  York,  1910. 
Miss  A.  L.  A.  Baird,  Daybreak  in  Korea,  New 

York,  1909. 
Ladd,  G.  T.  :  Knowledge  J  Life,  and  Reality;  an  Essay 

in  Systematic  Philosophy,  New  York,  1910. 

Lamaism:  J.  Sheepshanks,  My  Life  in  Mongolia, 
London,  1903. 

H.  Leder,  Das  geheimnisvoUe  Tibet.  Reise- 
frUchte  aus  dem  geistlichen  Reiche  des  Dalai- 
Lama,  Leipsic,  1909. 

S.  Hedin,  TranMmalaya,  New  Yoric,  1909. 
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Lamennais,  H.  F.  R.  de:  Le  Prltre  et  Vami,  Let- 
tres  irMUea  de  Lamennais  d  la  baranne  Cotter, 
1818-64,  Paris,  1909. 

Lang,  A.:  Aphoristische  Betrachtangen  aber  das 
Kausalproblem,  Cologne,  1909. 

Lea,  H.  C:  Die  Werke  von  Henry  Charles  Lea  und 
verwandte  BUcher,  MOnster,  1908. 

Leibnitz:    E.   Ruck,   Die   leibniz'sche   Staaiaidee, 

Ttlbingen,  1909. 
Leo  X.:    C.  F.   Young,   The  Medici,  i.  403-427, 

London.  1909. 

LrruBoics:    J.  B.  Wainewright,  The  Office  for  the 
Commemaraiion  of  Peter  and  Paul  according 
to  the  Byzantine  Rite,  London,  1909. 
A.  Franz,  Die  kirchliche  Benediktumen  im  Mil- 
telaUer,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1910. 

Locke,  J.:  In  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi.  809 
sqq..  New  York,  1909. 

Lombards:  C.  Blasel,  Die  Wanderznge  der  Lango- 
barden,  Breslau,  1909. 
F.  Dahn,  Kdnigthums  der  germaniachen  Stdmme 
und  aeine  Geschichte  bis  zur  Aufldsung  des  kar- 
olingisdien  Reiches,  vol.  xii.,  Die  Langobarden, 
Leipsic,  1909. 

Lord's  Prayer:  J.  D.  Jones,  The  Model  Prayer; 
a  Series  of  Expositions,  New  York,  1909. 

Los  von  Rom:  F.  E.  Clarke,  The  Gospel  in  Latin 
Lands.  Outline  Studies  of  Protestant  Work 
in  LaHn  Countries  of  Europe  and  America, 
London  and  New  York,  1909. 

Loubdes:  p.  G.  Boissarie,  Heaven's  Recent  Wonr 
ders;  or,  the  Work  of  Lourdes,  New  York, 
1910. 
A.  Imbert-Goubeyre,  La  Stigmatisation,  Vextase 
divine,  et  les  miracles  de  Lourdes,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1894. 

LuLLT,  Raymond:  O.  Keicher,  Raymundus  LuUus 
und  seine  SteUung  zur  arabischen  Philosophie, 
Monster,  1909. 

Luther,  M.:  H.  Denifle  and  A.  M.  Weiss^  Luther 
und  Luthertum  in  der  ersten  Entwtckelung, 
vol.  ii.,  Mainz,  1909. 

Lutherans:  See  above,  Holland. 

Mainz:  R.  Wenck,  Die  Stellung  des  ErzsHftes  Maim 
im  Gangs  der  deutschen  Geschichte,  1909. 


Mani,   Manicheism:    C.   Salemann,   Manichdische 

Studien.     Die  mittdversischen  Texte  in  .  .  . 

Transcription,  mii  Glossar  und  grammoHschen 

Bemerkungen,  Leipsic,  1909. 
Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus  Christ:    B.  Bartmann, 

Christus  ein  Gegner  des  MarienkuUus  t    Frei- 

buiK,  1909. 
Materialism:   H.  Thoden  van  Velzen,  System  des 

religidsen  Materialismus,  Leyden,  1909. 
Mathkson,  G.  :  St.  John's  Portrait  of  Christ,  London, 

1910. 
Mathews,  S.  :  The  Social  Gospel,  Philadelphia,  1910. 
Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany:  Nora  Dufif,  Ma- 
tilda of  Tuscany,  London,  1909. 
Matthew:  A  new  commentary  is  by  E.  E.  Ander- 
son, Edinburgh,  1909. 
Mediator:   W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Jewish  Doc- 
trine of  MediaHon,  London,  1910. 
Medo-Persia:    A.   Hoffmann-Kutschke,  Die    aU- 

persischen   KeUinschriften    des    Grosskdnigs 

Ddrajawausch  /.  bei  Behistun,  Stuttgart,  1909. 
Methodists:    W.   Burt,   Europe  and  Methodism, 

Cincinnati,  1909. 
Midrash;    M.  S.  Zuckermandel,  Tosefta,  Mischna 

und  Boraitha  in  ihrem  VerhOltnis  zu  einander, 

Oder  paldstinensische  und  babylanische  Hal- 

acha,  vol.  ii.,  Frankfort,  1909. 
Miucz  OF  Kremsier:  F.  H.  H.  V.  Latzow,  The  Life 

and  Times  of  Master  John  Hus,  pp.  27-37, 

London  and  New  York,  1909. 
Missions  to  the  Heathen:   A.  Launay,  Hist,  des 

missions  de  Chine,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1909. 
Modernism:   J.  H.  F.  Peile,  Ecdesia  discens:    the 

Church's  Lesson  from  the  Age,  New  York, 

1909. 
Moffat,  J.:    The  Second  Things  in  Life,  London, 

1910. 
Mohammed,   Mohammedanism:    J.  Schapiro,  Die 

haggadischen  Elemente  im  erzdhlenden   TeU 

des  Korans,  Strasburg,  1907. 
M.  Hartmann,    Der  Islam.  Geschichte,  Leipsic, 

1909. 
MoNASTiciSM :  K.  Lake,  The  Early  Days  of  Monas- 

ticism  on  Mount  Athos,  London,  1909,  New 

York,  1910. 
Monte  Cassino:  E.  Caspar,  Petrus  Diacanus  und  die 

Monte  Cassineser  Fdlschungen,  Berlin.  1909. 
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BuDDENSiEG,  O.  G.  R.:  d.  at  Dresden  Oct.  13, 1908. 
Caaanas  t  Pages,  S.:  d.  Sept.  27,  1908. 
Deutbch,  S.  M.:  d.  at  Berlin  July  4,  1909. 
DoDS,  M.:  d.  at  Edinburgh  Apr.  26, 1909. 
Fibber,  G.  P.:  d.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  20, 1909. 
Foes,  C.  D. :  d.  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  29, 1910. 
Goltz,  E.  Fbeiherb  von  der:  since  1906  principal 

of  the  Predigerseminar  at  Wittenbeig. 
Gressmann,  H.:    became  extraordinary  professor 

of  O.  T.  exegesis  at  Berlin,  1906. 


Haupt,  E.:  d.  at  HaUe  Feb.  19, 1910. 
Hausrath,  a.  :  d.  at  Heidelbei^  Aug.  2, 1909. 

Heitmueller,  W.:  became  ordinary  professor  at 
Marburg,  1908. 

HoFMANN,  R.  H.:  retired  from  service,  1910. 

Huntington,  W.  R.:  d.  at  Nahant,  Mass.,  July 
26,  1909. 

Kneucker,  J.  J.:  d.  at  Heidelberg  Dec.  24,  1909. 

LucKOCK,  H.  M.:  d.  at  Lichfield  (14  m.  n.  of  Bir- 
mingham) Mar.  24,  1909. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA 


Vol.  i.,  p.  56,  col.  2,  line  10:  Read  "  1855  "  for 
"  1850." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  56,  col.  2,  line  14;  Read  "  1863  "  for 
"  1862." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  56,  col.  2,  lines  22-23:  Cancel  the  text 
and  Te&d  *'  is  not  by  nature  immortal  but 
receives  eternal  life  only  by  faith  in  Christ." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  80,  col.  2:  Insert "  African  Union  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church.  See  Metho- 
dists, IV.,  9. 

Vol.  i.,  p.  88,  col.  2,  line  16  from  bottom:  Read 
•'  IIL,  2  "  for  "  II.,  3." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  123,  col.  2:  Insert "  Alexander,  Michael 
Solomon.  See  Jerusalem,  Angucan-Ger- 
MAN  Bishopric  in." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  151,  col.  1,  Une  10:  Read  "  397  "  for 
"  379." 

Vol.  i.,  p.  178,  col.  2:  Insert  "Angelus  Silbsiub. 
aee  Scheffler,  Johann." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  193,  col.  2,  line  15  from  bottom:  Read 
"a  majority"  for  "two-thirds." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  230,  col.  1,  line  8:  Read  "NImes  Mar. 
23"  for '•  Paris  Apr.  15." 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  298,  col.  2:  Insert: 

The    Bulgarian    National    Church    in    the 
United  States:  There  are,  according  to  moderate 


calculations,  about  25,000  Bulgarians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  immigration  of  Bulgarians 
becoming  numerous  since  1903.  They  have  settled 
in  great  numbers  at  Granite  City  and  Madison,  111., 
Hopkins,  Mich.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  are  scat- 
tered also  farther  westward,  while  a  considerable 
number  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  New  York  City 
and  also  in  Toronto  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
Canada.  The  first  Bulgarian  church  in  the  United 
States  was  built  in  1907  in  Madison,  111.,  being 
followed  by  those  at  Granite  City  and  St.  Louis. 
There  are  at  present  three  Bulgarian  priests  in  the 
United  States.  A.   A.   Stamouu. 

Vol.  ii.,  p.  321,  col.  1,  line  5  from  bottom:  Read 
"Old  Orchard,  Me."  for  "Newton  Centre, 
Mass." 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  343,  col.  2,  line  34:  Read  "  1858-89  " 
for  "  1858-59." 

Vol.  iii.,  p.  346:  Under  Damien,  Father.  Read 
"  Veuster  "  for  "  Venster." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  viii,  col.  2:  Read  "  Robert  WiUiam 
Stewart  "  for  "  Robert  Walter  Stewart." 

Vol.  iv.,  p.  73,  col.  1,  line  20  from  bottom:  Read 
"Ann  Morse  (or  Moore  or  O'Moor)"  for 
"Ambrose  Morse." 

Vol.  v.,  p.  466,  col.  1,  line  12:  Read  " inamissibil- 
ity  "  for  "  inadmissibility." 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIOiXS 


Abbreviations  in  common  use  or  self-evident  are  not  included  here.     For  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  works  listed,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  viii.-xx.,  and  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
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'^^^^ I      ilrcAeofow,  London,  1880  sqq. 

q.v..  qq.v auod  {qua)  vide,  "  which  see  " 

R Redactor 

p..«ir*   PiVM«*       i  ^'    ^on    Ranke,    Hiatory   of   the   Popea, 
Ranke.  Popea. . .  (     3  ^^^    London,  1906 

RDM Revue  dee  deux  mondea,  Paris.  1831  sqq. 

RE See  Hauck-Heriog 

Reich.  Docu-         S  E.  Reich.  Sded  DocumenU  lUtMiratino  Me- 

menta ( diaval  and  Modem  Hiatory,  London.  1905 

REJ Revue  dee  Hudea  iuivea,  Paris,  1880  sqq. 

lUtihMw  xn      ^F.W.Retthw^,KvrchenifeaehiehUDeulach- 
Hcttoeri,  iW. . .  ^     ^^  2  vols.,  GOttingen.  1846-48 

Rev Book  01  Revelation 

nrrtf  SRwue  de    Vhiaioire  dea  relioiona,   Paris, 

*^* 1      1880  sqq. 

{E.  C.  Richardson,  Alphabetical  Subiect  In- 
dex and  Index  Encyclopaedia  to  Period- 
ical Artielea  on  ReUffion,  1890-99,  New 
York.  1907 
Si<*htM>  XTtivJLM.  \  A-  L*  Richter,  Lehrbuch  dea  katholiachen 
Sj?^^^^i      umf    eeanotiiachen    Kirchenrechta,    8th 


rtcht. 
Robinson, 


Re- 


.     Re 
aearckea. 
Later 
aearchea 

Robinson.  Euro- 
pean Hiatory.  . 

Robinson  and 
Beard,  if  odcm 
Eta-ope 


BBS  . 


SBOT. 


ed.  bv  W.  Kahl.  Leipsic,  1886 

E.  Robinson,  Biblical  Reaearehea  in 
PaUaHne,  Boston.  1841,  and  IaUct 
Biblical  Reaearehea  in  PaUaHne,  3d  ed. 

^     of  the  whole,  3  vols.,  1867 
,  J.   H.    Robinson,   Readinga  in  European 
)     Hiatoruj  2  vols.,  Boston,  1904-06 
\  J.  H.  Robinson,  and  C.  A.  Beard.  Develop- 
ment of  Modem  Europe,  2  vols.,  Boston, 
.    1907 

Rom Epistle  to  the  Romans 

jfowg  y  Revue   det  aciencea  eccUaiaatiquea,  Arras, 

^'^ I      1860-74,  Amiens.  1876  sqq. 

jiTP  SRev%ie    de    thMogie    el    de    philoaophie, 

"^^ )     Lausanne.  1873 

R.  V Revised  Version  (of  the  English  Bible) 

sor aaeulum,  "  century  " 

I  Sam 1  Samuel 

llSam IlSamuel 

eoM  \  Sitztmqaberiehie   der   Berliner    Akademie, 

^^^ I      Berfin.  1882  sqq. 

F.  Max  M  Oiler  and  others.   The  Sacred 
•      Booka  of  the  Eaat,  Oxford.  1879  sqq., 

vol.  xlviii..  1904 
,  Sacred  Booka  of  the  Old  Teatament  ("  Rain- 
bow   Bible ").    Leipsic    London,    and 
Baltimore,  1894  sqq. 
^    P.  Schaff,  Hiatory  of  the  Chriatian  Church, 
'-<     vols,  i.-iv.,  vi.,  vii..  New  York,1882-92. 
vol.  v..  part  1,  by  D.  8.  Schaff.  1907 
P.   SchaCr.    The   Creeda   of  Chriatendom, 

3  vols.,  New  York,  1877-84 
E.  Schrader.  Cuneiform  InaeripHona  and 
the  Old    Teatament,   2   vols.,    London, 
1885-88 
E.  Schrader,  Die  Keilinaehriften  und  daa 
AUe  Teatament,  2  vols.,  Beriin.  1902-03 
.  E.  Schrader,  KeUinaehrifaiche  Bibliothek, 
1  _  6  vols..  BerUn.  1889-1901 
E.    Scharer,    Geachichte     dea     judiadien 
Volkea  im  Zeitalter  Jeau  ChriaH,  4th  ed.. 
3  vols..  Leipsic,  1902 sqq.;  Eug.  transl.,  5 
I     vols..  New  York,  1891 

aeript Seriptorea,  "  writers  " 

Scrivener.  ( F.  H.  A .  Scrivener.  Introduction  to  New  Tea- 

Inirodmeiion  . .  |     tammU  Criticiam,  4th  ed..  London.  1894 

Sent SentenHa,  "  Sentences  " 

8.  J &»as«Bs/etu,"  Society  of  Jesus" 

8MA i  Sitgunpabenekte     der    MUnchener     Aka- 

1     iMMOfunieb.  1860  sqq. 
jW.  R.  Smith,  Kinahip  and  Marriage  in 
'  1     Early  Arabia,  London,  1903 


ichaff.  Chriatian 
Church. 


Sefaaff.  Cretda. 


Sefarader.COr.  . 

Schrader,  iCil  7. 
Befarader.  KB. . . 

SehOrer. 


Smith,  OTJC.  . 


\W.  R.  Smith,   The  Old  Teatament  in  Oie 
'  I     Jewiah  Church,  London,  1892 

to. 


flmiih   r>mnkjiiM    i  W.  R.  Smith,  Propheta  of  larael  .  .  . 
Smith.  PropheU..  ^      ^  g.^^  CentJy,  London.  1895 
Smith.     Ra.     of)yf.    R.   Smith.   Refigion  of  the  Semitea, 

Sem I      London.  1894 

R  P  n  TC  J  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian, 

**•  *^-  ^-  "- )      Knowledge 

Q  p  O  S  Sodetv  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

J     in  Foreign  Parts 

sqq and  following 

Strom Stromata,  "  Miscellanies  " 

s.v sub  voce,  or  sub  verbo 

Swete.  Introduc- )  H.  B.  Swete.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tea- 

Hon (      lament  in  Greek,  London,  1900 

Syr Syriac 

TBS Trinitarian  Bible  Society 

Thatcher  and        \0.  J.   Thatcher  and  £.   H.   McNeal,   A 

McNeal,j8ourc«<     Source    Book    for   Medictval    Hilary,, 

Book I      New  York,  1905 

I  Thess First  Epistle  to  the  Theasalonians 

II  Thess Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 

ThT  i  Theolooiachs  Tijdachrift,  Amsterdam  and 

''^^    1      Leyden,  1867  sqq. 

Tillemont.  Mi-\^'  ^'  *«iJ*^"J*®  Tillemont,  Mhnoirea 
wJTr**  '"'^<  ...  ecdiaiaatiquea  dea  six  premvera 
'~'*^ \     aikclea,  16  vols..  Paris.  1693-1712 

I  Tim First  Epistle  to  Timothy 

II  Tim Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 

(  Theologiacher  Jahreabericht,  Leipsic,  1882- 
TJB {     \S87,  Freibunc.  1888.  Brunswick.  1889- 

(      1897,  BerUn,  1898  sqq. 

Tob Tobit 

TO  }  Theologiache     Quartalachrift,     TQbingen. 

^^ \      1819  sqq. 

J.     A.     Robinson,     Texta    and    Studiea, 


TS 


■V 


of  Biblicat 


Cambridge,  1891  sqq. 
TQRA  i  TranaacHona   of   the   Society 

^  ^^"^ \      Areh<»ology,London,  1872  sqq 

irajr  S  Theologiache  Shidien  und  KriHIcen,  Ham- 

^^^ 1      burg,  1826  sqq. 

[  Texte  und  Unterauchungen  aitr  Geachichte 
der  alichriatlichen  Litteratur,  ed.  O.  von 
Gebhardt   and    A.    Hamack,    Leipsic. 


TU. 


1 


eiUehrift  far   Theologie,    TQ- 


8miU^  JTsMft*]*.. 


Wattenbach. 
DGQ 

Wellhausen, 
Heidentum. . . 

Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena. 

ZA   


Zahn,  Einleir 
tung 


Zahn,  Kanon. 
ZATW 


.      1882  sqq. 
T7T  J  Tabinger    Zi 

^^^ 1      bingen.  1838-40 

Ugolini,   Thaaau-\'B.     tJgolinus,     Theaauma     anHquitattim. 

rue I      aacrarum,  34  vols.,  Venice.  1744-69 

V.  T Vetua  Teatamentum,  Vieux  Teatament,  "Old 

Testament " 
(  W.  Wattenbach,  DeutacManda  Geachichte- 
<     queUen,  5th  ed.,  2  vols..  Beriin,  1885; 
i      6th  ed.,  1893-94;  7th  ed.,  1904  sqq 
}J.  Wellhausen,  Reate  arabiachen  Heiden- 
t     tuma.  BerUn,  1887 
J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  zur  Geachichte 
laraele,    6th   ed..    BerUn,     1905,    Eng. 
transl..  Edinbunch.  1885 
Zeitachrift     fUr      Aaayriolooie,      Leipsic, 

188&-88.  BerUn.  1889  sqq. 
T.  Zahn.   Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Teata- 
ment, 3d  ed..  Leipsic  1907:  Eng.  transl.. 
Introduction  to  the   New   Teatament,  3 
vols..  Edinburgh.  1909 
T.    Zahn.    Geachichte    dea    neuteatamenl- 
lichen  Kanona,  2  vols..  Leiosic.  1888-92 
Zeitachrift  fUr  die  altteatamenUiche   Wia- 
aenachaft,  Giessen.  1881  sqq. 
7T\Aj  S  Zeitachrift  far  deutechea  A  Uerthum  und  deut- 

""^^ J      scAs  Lttemtur,  BerUn,  1876  sqq. 

j  Zeitachrift  der  deutachen  morgenlAndiachen 

ZDMG I      GeaeUachaft.  Leiosic.  1847  sqq. 

2DP  i  ZeiUchrift  fUr  deutache  Philologie,  Hall^. 

}      1869  sqq. 

ZDPV.. i  Zeitachrift   dea   deutachen    PalOaHna-Ver- 

I     eina,  Leipsic.  1878  sqq. 

Zech Zechariah 

Zeph Zephaniah 

Zeitachrift  Mr  die  hiatoriache    Theologie, 
;     pubUahed     successively     at     Leipsic. 
Hamburg,  and  Gotha,  1832-75 
2f^Q  S  Zeitachrift  fOr  Kirdtengeaehichte,   Gotha, 

1      1876  Mq. 

Zeitachrift  for  Kirchenredit,    BerUn.  Tu- 
bingen. Freiburg.  1861  sqq. 
yfTT  J  Zeitedkrift  fikr  katholiaehe  T%eologie,  Inns- 

^^^ 1      bruck,  1877  sqq. 

ytrw^  S  Zeitachrift  fUr  kvrdUidie  Wiaaenachaft  und 

^^*^ 1      «rcWu*es  Leben,  Leipsic  1880-89 

7KTW  i  Zeitachrift  fUr  die  neuteatamentliehe  Wia- 

^^^^^ J      aenachaft,  Giessen,  1900  sqq. 

or  p  j^  S  Zeitachrift  fOr  Proteatantiamua  und  Kirche, 

^^^ 1      Erlangen.  1838-76 

^Zeitachnft  fikr  wueeneAafHidhe  Theologie, 
Jena,  1858-60,  Halle.  1861-67.  Leipsic, 
1868  iqq. 


ZHT. 


ZKR  . 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


The  following  system  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 

X  =  *  or  omitted  at  tlie 

beginning  of  a  word. 

a  =  b 


3  =  bh  or  b 

a  =  g 

3  =  gb  or  g 

•n  =  d 

n  =  dh  or  d 

n  =  h 

^  =  w 


T  =  z 

n  =  b 

3  =  k 

3  =  kb  or  k 

D  =  m 

:  =  n 

D  =  8 


B  =  P 

B  =  ph  or  p 

V  =  ? 

1  =  r 

e^  =  8h 

n  =  t 

n  =  th  or  t 


The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  c,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
■and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Qreek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen- 
tuation it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

e    as    in   not  iu        as  in  duration 

c  =  k     "    "    cat 

eh         "    "   church 

cw  =  qu  as  in  queen 

dh  (th)    "  "  the 

f  "  "  fancy 

g  (hard)  **  "  go 

H  "  "  loch  (Scotch) 

hw  iwh)  **  "  iDhy 


1  In  accented  syllables  only :  in  unaccented  syllables  It  approximates  tlie  sound  of  e  In  over.    Tbe  letter  n,  wltb  a  dot 
tMneath  It,  Indicates  tbe  sound  of  n  as  in  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  In  Frencb  words)  is  rendered  n. 
t  In  German  and  Frencb  names  a  approximates  tbe  sound  of  u  in  dune. 


a 

as  in 

sofa 

a 

« 

tt 

arm 

a 

ti 

tl 

at 

& 

It 

tt 

fare 

e 

it 

tt 

pen* 

6 

u 

II 

fate 

i 

u 

tl 

tin 

t 

« 

tt 

machine 

0 

It 

It 

obey 

6 

II 

11 

no 

9 

It 

It 

nor 

u 

It 

It 

full> 

a 

It 

tt 

rule 

u 

tl 

It 

but 

© 

11 

II 

bum 

ol 

It 

II 

pine 

au 

tt 

tt 

out 

ei 

tl 

It 

oil 

iO 

tt 

tl 

few 

THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


LIUTPRAND,  lOt'prand:  Medieval  Italian  his- 
torian; d.  about  970.  He  was  of  Lombard  descent 
and  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Pavia,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  King  Hugo,  and  later 
became  the  chancellor  of  King  Berengar.  In  949 
he  went  to  Constantinople  on  a  mission  for  the 
king,  but  afterward  became  opposed  to  Berengar 
and  went  to  the  court  of  Otto  I.,  who  made  him 
bishop  of  Cremona  in  962.  Six  years  later  he  made 
a  second  journey  to  Constantinople  to  gain  the 
hand  of  a  Greek  princess  for  Otto  II.  His  three 
works,  none  of  which  are  complete,  are  as  follows: 
AnlapodosiSf  a  history  from  887  to  949,  designed 
to  requite  the  good  and  evil  which  he  had  experi- 
enced and  directed  especially  against  Berengar  and 
Willa;  Liher  de  rebus  gestis  Ottonia  magni  imperfp- 
toris,  a  history  from  960  to  964;  and  Rdatio  de 
legatione  Constaniinopolitana,  describing  his  second 
visit  to  the  city.  His  style  is  attractive,  but  the  sub- 
jectivity and  unreliability  of  his  writings  render  their 
historical  value  only  secondary.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliooraphy:  Hia  works  are  collected  in  MOH,  Script., 
iii  (1839),  264-363,  and  in  MPL,  cxxxvl  787-938.  Con- 
sult: R.  A.  Kdpke,  De  vita  et  acriptia  Liudprandi,  Berlin, 
1842;  C.  D&ndliker  and  J.  J.  Mttller.  Luidprand  von 
Cremona  und  seine  Quellen,  Leipeic,  1871;  F.  KOhler, 
BeitrOoe  tur  Teztkriiik  Liudprande  von  Cremona,  in  NA, 
viii  (1883),  49-89;  A.  Zanelli.  Una  legazume  a  CoetanH- 
nopoli  nel  eecolo  jr..  Brescia,  1883;  Wattenbach.  DGQ, 
i  (1885).  347.  .391-396,  i  (1893),  372.  423-428;  L.  von 
lUnke.  WeUgeechiehU,  viii.  634-665,  Leipeic,  1887;  Pott- 
hast,  Wegweiaer.  742-744  (for  further  literature). 

LIVERMORE,  ABIEL  ABBOT:  American  Uni- 
tarian; b.  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  30,  1811;  d.  there 
Nov.  28,  1892.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  (1833)  and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
(1836).  He  was  pastor  at  Keene,  N.  H.  (1836-50), 
Cincinnati,  O.  (1850-56),  and  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
(1857-63),  editing  while  he  was  in  Yonkers  T?te 
Christian  Inquirer.  He  was  president  of  the  Mead- 
ville,  Penn.,  Theological  School  (1863-89).  He 
wrote:  Commentaries  on  the  Gospeb  (2  vob., 
Boston  and  New  York,  1850),  Acts  (1844),  and 
Romans  (1854);  Lectures  to  Young  Men  (Keene, 
1846);   and  the  Marriage  Offering  (Boston,  1848). 

LIVING  GOD,  CHURCH  OF  THE:  An  organ- 
ization founded  in  1894  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  by 
John  Vinson  (q.v.)  and  his  mother,  Mary  Jane  Vin- 
son, and  by  others  in  other  places.  It  is  Congre- 
gational in  polity;  has  as  officers  elders  and  dea- 
cons, serving  the  local  churches;  and  believes  in 
annual  associations  of  all  local  churches  by  dele- 
VIL— 1 


gates.  It  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  its  ministry 
is  composed  of  men  and  women  called  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  makes  the  Bible  its  creed  and  book  of  dis- 
cipline; and  its  ordinances  are  baptism  of  con- 
verted believers  by  immersion,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
washing  of  feet,  and  the  kiss  of  salutation,  and  it 
regards  as  of  special  importance  the  visitation  of 
the  sick  and  needy.  The  church  also  deems  of 
special  importance  the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
It  holds  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  holy  in 
soul,  spirit,  and  body,  and  were  possessed  of  free 
will;  that  both  were  allured  by  Satan  and  being 
led  by  him  they  disobeyed  God's  command,  after 
which  Satan  in  spirit  entered  into,  and  depraved 
them  wholly.  The  depravity  to  which  they  were 
thus  subjected  affected  by  heredity  only  the  bodies 
of  their  descendants,  but  soul  and  spirit  of  all  in- 
fants, being  the  creation  and  gift  of  God  at  concep- 
tion (Eccl.  xii.  7;  Zech.  xii.  1;  Heb.  xii.  9),  are  pure 
until  by  voluntary  yielding  to  Satan's  temptations 
they  become  defiled  by  tfa^ir  own  first  act  of  sin, 
after  the  fashion  of  Adam  and  Eve.  To  meet  this 
doctrine  of  sin  and  depravity  they  regard  the  true 
doctrine  of  sanctification  to  be  the  following.  The 
act  itself  is  a  ''  setting  apart,"  a  "  separation,"  in 
which  there  are  six  steps:  (1)  Universal  Salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  of  all  infants  from 
conception  until  the  time  when  they  voluntarily 
sin  (Rom.  v.  18;  Matt.  xix.  14).  (2)  Regenera- 
tion— conversion,  by  faith  and  repentance  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  whereby  the  indwelling  Satan, 
installed  by  the  conmiission  of  the  first  act  of  sin, 
is  turned  out,  when  Jesiis  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  love  enter  the  believer  by  faith  in  the  risen 
Lord  (Luke  xi.  24-26;  Eph.  ii.  2,  iv.  22-23;  Col. 
iii.  9-10;  John  i.  13;  Rom.  v.  5).  (3)  Instantar 
neous  cleansing  of  soul,  spirit  and  body,  of  all  de- 
pravity, thus  resulting  in  perfect  holiness  (II  Cor. 
vii.  1;  Heb.  vi.  1),  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  believer's  faith  and  consecration  (Rom.  xii.  1; 
Heb.  xii.  14,  etc.).  (4)  Baptism  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
resulting  in  the  full  manifestation  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  fire  of  love  (Matt.  iii.  11; 
Acts  i.  5,  8,  ii.  1-21).  (5)  Resurrection,  affecting 
the  body  on  the  final  judgment  day,  the  body  being 
changed,  cleansed  from  its  vileness  into  the  like- 
ness of  Christ's  glorious  body  (Dan.  xii.  2;  Rom. 
viii.  23;  I  Cor.  xv.  52-55;  PhU.  iii.  21).  (6)  The 
healing  of  the  physical  body  from  all  diseases  by 
and  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  by  the  prayer 
of  faith,  diseases  being  caused  directly  or  indirectly 
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by  Satan  and  his  demons  (Isa.  liii.  4-^,  R.  V.  mar- 
gin; Matt.  viii.  17;  James  v.  14-15;  Mark  ix.  21- 
20;  Luke  xiii.  11-17). 

Statistics  are  not  at  hand,  but  the  church  reports 
two  congregations  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  many 
scattered  adherents  elsewhere.        John  Vinson. 

LIVIlfGSTON,  JOHH  HENRY:  The  "father  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  America  ";  b.  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1746;  d.  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.  He  attended  Yale 
College  (M.A.,  1762)  and  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  went  to  Holland  in  1766  to  study  theology  at 
the  University  of  Utrecht  (D.D.,  1770).  He  was 
licensed  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  in  1769,  and 
in  1770  he  became  second  English  preacher  in  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York.  Driven 
from  the  city  by  the  Revolution,  he  preached  at 
Kingston  1776,  at  Albany  1776-79,  at  Livingstone 
Manor  1779-81,  and  at  Poughkeepsie  1781-83.  In 
1784  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  synod  pro- 
fessor of  didactic  and  polemic  theology;  and  in  1810 
the  synod  called  him  to  New  Brunswick  to  open  a 
theological  seminary  there,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  elected  president  of  Queen's  (now  Rutger's)  Col- 
lege. These  two  offices  he  held  until  his  death.  By 
his  learning,  piety,  and  dignity,  he  won  the  respect 
of  both  parties  then  existing  in  the  church;  and  un- 
der his  skilful  management  "  the  Conferentie  "  and 
''  the  Coetus  "  were  united  (1771).  Thus  the  credit 
of  forming  the  independent  oiganisation  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  in  America  (q.v.)  must  be 
given  to  him.  It  was  he,  also,  who  principally 
shaped  the  constitution  of  this  church,  and  pre- 
pared its  first  psalm-  and  hynm-book  (1787).  As 
a  preacher  he  was  much  admired.  His  theological 
lectures  are  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Sage 
Library,  New  Bnmswick,  but  an  abstract  of  them 
was  published  by  the  Rev.  Alva  Neal,  New  York, 
1831,  2d  ed.  1832.  His  publications  include  sev- 
eral sermons,  also  Funeral  Service,  or  MediUUione 
adapted  to  Funeral  Addreasea  (New  York,  1812); 
and  A  DieeertaHon  on  the  Marriage  of  a  Man  uriih 
his  Siater-in-Law  (strongly  condemning  it  as  un- 
lawful; Now  Brunswick,  1816). 

Bibuoorapht:   A.  Gunn,  Memoira  cf  John  Henry  LMno- 
•ton.  New  York,  1829.  oondeDMd  by  T.  W.  ChAmbera.  1856. 

LIVINGSTOIIB,    DAVn>:    Explorer    and    mis- 
sionary in  Africa,  was  bom  at  Blantyre  (8  m.  s.e. 
of   Glasgow)    Mar.   19,   1813,   and   died  in  Ilala, 
Central  Africa,  May  1,  1873.    He  grew  up  amid 
the  austere  Scotch  piety  of  his  home,  with  very 
limited  schooling.    At  ten  he  went  to  work  in  a 
cotton  factory,  and  formed  the  habit  of  putting 
most  of  his  earnings  into  the  acquisi- 
Barly       tion  of  books  (a  Latin  grammar,  works 
Life  and    on  natural  science,  etc.),   which  he 
Education,  studied  far  into  the  night.    His  studies 
were  so  successful  that  in  1830  he  was 
able  to  enter  the  University  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
object  of  studying  medicine,  supporting  himself  by 
factory  work  in  the  summer  months.    To  this  pe- 
riod belongs  his  awakening  to  personal  Christian- 
ity.   He  describes  his  inner  transformation  as  be- 
ing similar  to  the  curing  of  coloivblindness.    His 
desire  to  serve  the  kingdom  of  God  was  directed 


by  an  appeal  of  GOtzlaff's  toward  the  mission  in 
China.  He  began  to  study  theology  with  the  de- 
sign of  gmng  to  China  as  an  independent  mission- 
ary. Some  friends,  however,  induced  him  to  join 
an  ofganised  mission.  In  1838  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  whose 
expense  he  continued  his  studies.  When  these 
were  completed,  his  proposed  expedition  to  China 
was  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Opium  War. 
ThrcNigh  the  influence  of  Robert  Moffat,  then  in  Eng- 
land, Us  thoughts  were  turned  to  South  Africa,  for 
which  he  was  duly  commissioned  on  Dec.  8. 1840. 

At  Moffat's  station,  Kuruman,  Livingstone  was 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  Bechuana  people. 
While  astonished  at  the  results  already  achieved 
there,  he  was  obliged  to  modify  hia  earlier  concep- 
tions. In  many  particulars  he  was 
Bariy  Mis-  not  in  harmony  with  the  existing 
sionary  methods.  Before  long  his  character- 
Labork  istic  impulse  to  go  further  manifested 
itself.  A  few  months  after  his  arrival 
he  made  a  journey  of  over  700  miles,  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  natives  wherever  he  went  by  his 
medical  activity.  Upon  Moffat's  return  with  the 
young  missionary  Edwards,  Livingstone  migrated 
with  the  latter  to  the  Ba-katla  tribe.  Here,  with 
great  practical  efficiency,  he  organised  the  Mabotsa 
station,  to  which  in  1843  be  brought  Moffat's 
daughter  as  his  wife.  On  account  of  difficulties 
arising  apparently  out  of  the  wounded  vanity  of 
his  colleague,  who  even  brought  chaiges  against 
him  before  the  missionary  board  of  directors,  Liv- 
ingstone proceeded  in  1846  to  the  country  of  the 
Bakwena,  deserting  the  house  and  plantations  at 
Mabotsa.  He  now  founded  a  station  on  the  river 
Kolobefi  to  which  Setshele,  the  chieftain,  trans- 
ferred htB  capital.  This  chief,  who  had  known 
Livingstone  since  his  first  journey,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  teaching,  and  when  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  abandon  polygamy  he  was  baptised.  Un- 
fortunately, but  few  of  his  subjects  followed  him. 
Concerning  Livingstone's  personal  missionary  la- 
bors at  this  period  little  is  Imown,  as  his  diaries  have 
been  lost.  Since  he  refused  to  take  in  any  but 
true  believers,  the  congregation  remained  very 
small.  He  himself  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
satisfied  with  his  labors  here,  which  would  never 
have  made  him  famous. 

His  great  nature  impelled  him  onward.  There 
was  no  rest  for  him  at  Kolobefi.  At  the  cost  of 
laborious  journeys,  he  was  continually  seeking  new 
tribes.  The  immediate  occasion  was  furnished  by 
the  destruction  of  his  station  by  the  Boers,  who, 
having  retreated  before  the  English  power  into  the 
interior,  kept  a  sharp  watch  to  prevent  the  natives 
from  obtaining  firearms,  while  Livingstone,  a  thor- 
ough free-trader,  paid  no  attention  to  their  wishes. 
So  when  Setshele  failed  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  Boers  that  he  should  suppress  this 
traffic  in  his  tribe,  a  retaliatory  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken against  his  capital,  in  which  the  mission 
station  was  destroyed.  At  the  time  Livingstone 
with  his  wife  and  child  was  on  the  journey  in  course 
of  which  he  discovered  Lake  Ngami,  and  was 
paving  the  way  by  his  acquaintance  with  Sebituane, 
chief  of  the  Makololo,  toward  wider  enterprises. 
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After  escorting  his  family  to  Cape  Town,  he  re- 
turned, and  in  1853  began  some  preliminaiy  mis- 
sionary labor  with  the  tribe  at  Linyanti  on  the 
River  Tshobe,  which  was  in  time  to  spread  abroad 
to  the  Barotse  race,  then  subject  to  the  Makololo, 
in  the  luxuriantly  fertile  Zambesi  plain.  A  mission 
of  this  kind,  however,  required  a  direct  and  easy 
way  of  communication  with  home.  In  order  to 
seek  such  a  way,  Livingstone,  supplied  by  Sekeletu 
(son  and  successor  of  Sebituane)  with  a  great  com- 
pany of  bearers,  undertook  the  journey  to  Loanda, 
where  he  arrived  May  31,  1854.  After  a  short  rest 
he  returned  to  the  Makololo,  whose  capital,  by  his 
advice,  was  transferred  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
Zambesi.  Next  he  proceeded  down  stream  to  the 
east,  discovered  Victoria  Falls,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1856  reached  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Tete,  where 
he  left  his  Makololo  companions  and  returned  by 
way  of  Kilimane  to  England. 

Livingstone  the  missionary  had  become  a  world- 
renowned  explorer.  While  writing  the  accounts  of 
his  travels,  and  in  the  midst  of  diverting  influences, 
very  extensive  new  plans  took  shape  in  his  mind. 
A  mission  on  vast  lines,  combined  with  coloniza- 
tion and  trade,  was  contemplated.  He  severed  his 
connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
after  it  had  sanctioned  the  founding 

Explora-    of  a  Makololo  mission,  which  he  prom- 
tions       ised  to  support.     He  personally  as- 

z  858-64*  sumed  the  leadership  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Zambesi  with  government  sup- 
port, in  the  capacity  of  British  consul.  With  this 
was  combined  an  enterprise  of  the  Universities 
Mission  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
**  colonising  mission "  in  the  Zambesi  district. 
This  second  period  of  Livingstone's  activity  in 
Africa  (1858-64)  was  full  of  difficulties,  disap- 
pointments, and  failures.  In  the  ascent  of  the 
Zambesi,  the  expedition  found  little  support  among 
the  Portuguese.  What  proved  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  Livingstone's  plans  was  their  toleration 
of  the  slave-trade.  Meanwhile  he  explored  the 
Shire,  a  left^bank  tributary  of  the  Zambesi;  dis- 
covered Lake  Shirwa  and  reached,  by  way  of  the 
south,  Lake  Nyasa,  which  had  been  recently  dis- 
covered along  its  eastern  shore  by  the  German  ex- 
plorer Roscher.  He  then  journeyed  overland  to 
the  Makololo,  among  whom  in  the  mean  time  a 
mission  had  been  founded  by  the  London  Society 
amid  the  greatest  difficulties,  but  fever  had  car- 
ried off  its  entire  staff.  Shortly  afterward,  in  an 
uprising  of  the  subject  tribes,  the  Makololo  were 
exterminated.  Their  tribal  lands  were  assigned 
to  the  Barotse,  among  whom  eventually  the  Paris 
mission  assumed  the  labor  toward  which  Living- 
stone had  aspired  in  connection  with  that  region. 
Bishop  MacKenzie  meanwhile  had  arrived  with 
missionaries  and  colonists.  The  first  station  of 
the  colonizing  mission  was  founded  near  Lake 
Shirwa.  But  while  Livingstone  was  occupied  with 
the  farther  exploration  of  Lake  Nyasa  (1862),  the 
new  establishment  once  again  succumbed  to  the 
ravages  of  fever,  drought,  famine,  and  the  assaults 
of  the  savage  slave-hunter  Ajawa.  After  the  bish- 
op's death,  the  few  remaining  members  removed 
the  colony  to  the  Shire.    They  succeeded  no  better 


here  in  effecting  a  permanent  settlement;  and  thus 
the  realization  of  Livingstone's  favorite  plan  was 
frustrated.  Besides  all  this,  he  had  been  troubled 
by  dissensions  among  the  officers  of  the  expedition. 
A  fresh  reinforcement  arrived,  including  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone, who  desired  to  share  her  husband's 
journeys.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  had  to  conmiit 
his  wife  to  the  grave  (1862).  From  the  depth  of 
mourning  he  roused  himself  to  new  labor.  He 
sought  to  discover  a  better  approach  to  Lake 
Nyasa  and  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Rovuma. 
Here  again  many  difficulties  and  disappointments 
were  encountered.  It  grew  plainer  and  plainer  that 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  not  yet  to  bie  real- 
ized, and  in  1864  it  was  recalled  by  the  Government. 

Livingstone  remained  only  a  year  in  England. 
With  the  vigorous  cooperation  of  persons  of  influ- 
ence, he  formed  new  plans,  which  no  longer  had  to 
do  with  definite  missionary  labors,  but  contem- 
plated the  solution  of  that  great  problem  of  civil- 
ization, the  opening  up  of  central 
Final       Africa,  especial  stress  being  laid  on 

Period  of    the    suppression    of    the    slave-trade. 

African     Directly  after  completing  his  second 
Work,       book.  The  Zambesi  and  its  Trtbutariea 

1865-73.  (London,  1864),  he  sailed  for  Bombay 
with  the  idea  of  oi*ganizing  a  new  ex- 
pedition from  that  base.  He  recruited  soldiers  in 
India;  and  two  native  Africans,  Chimia  and  Susi, 
trained  in  an  Indian  mission  school,  became  his 
faithful  servants.  The  bearers  were  recruited  on 
Johanna  Island.  Provision  was  made  for  beasts 
of  burden,  including  camels,  buffaloes,  mules,  and 
asses.  This  imposing  expedition  was  led  by  Liv- 
ingstone, the  sole  European  member  of  it,  by  way 
of  Zanzibar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma.  His 
plan  was  to  pass  around  the  Portuguese  colony  and 
open  a  route  for  legitimate  trade  conmiunication 
and  Christian  influences  all  the  way  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  As  the  expedition  proceeded 
geographical  exploration  became  more  and  more 
preminent  in  its  work.  Again,  and  very  soon, 
unexpected  difficulties  occurred.  In  course  of  a 
few  months  the  Indian  soldiers  had  to  be  sent  back 
as  totally  unserviceable.  Livingstone  understood 
the  Africans  very  well,  but  not  the  Indians.  The 
animals  perished  down  to  the  last  one.  Lake 
Nyasa  was  reached  with  great  efforts.  Attacked 
by  the  savage  Mafitu,  the  carriers  from  Johanna 
fled  back  to  their  home,  and  spread  the  report  that 
Livingstone  had  been  murdered,  but  he  and  the 
remnants  of  the  caravan  eluded  the  pursuers. 
While  all  Europe  was  mourning  over  his  death,  he 
still  pushed  on  amid  the  greatest  obstacles,  sick, 
without  medicine  or  proper  food;  and,  falling  in 
with  an  Arab  caravan,  arrived  at  Kasembe,  thence 
discovering  Lake  Moero,  and  reaching  Ujiji  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Provisions  were  to  await  him  here, 
but  the  Arab  agent,  weary  of  the  delay,  squandered 
them  and  embezzled  the  money.  Despite  all  this, 
Livingstone  so  promptly  recovered  his  strength  in 
the  wholesome  air  that  he  soon  (1869),  with  his  few 
attendants,  undertook  a  new  expedition  westward 
through  the  district  of  the  cannibal  Manyema.  At 
Nyangwe  he  reached  the  Lualaba,  and  supposed  he 
had  discovered  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile.    He 
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sought  vainly  to  obtain  a  boat  of  some  kind,  fell 
3ick  again,  and  wearily  dragged  himself,  with  three 
attendants,  back  to  Ujiji.  Here  he  was  met  by  the 
intrepid  explorer,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  had  been 
sent  out  in  search  of  him.  Under  his  fostering  care 
Livingstone  recovered,  and  they  both  undertook 
a  journey  of  exploration  to  the  north  end  of  Tan- 
ganyika, ascertaining  that  this  lake  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  Nile.  The  search  for  the  source 
of  the  Nile  had  come  to  be  more  and  more  Living- 
stone's preoccupation,  and  with  this  in  view  he 
withstood  Stanley's  entreaties  to  return  with  him 
to  Europe.  They  parted  with  regret  in  Mar.,  1872, 
and  Livingstone  turned  to  the  exploration  of  the 
sources  of  the  Lualaba.  He  discovered  Lake  Ban- 
gweolo,  by  a  journey  which  took  him  laigely  through 
swampy  and  flooded  country.  His  servants  car- 
ried their  sick  master  day  after  day,  many  a  time 
through  long  reaches  of  water.  At  Tshitambo's 
village  in  Uala  they  built  him  a  hut  and  nursed 
him  faithfully,  until  one  morning  they  found  his 
dead  body  in  a  kneeling  posture  by  his  couch.  They 
embalmed  his  corpse,  packed  it  in  a  bale  of  mer- 
chandise, and  carried  it  in  a  wonderful  funeral  pro- 
cession, amid  many  perib,  to  the  coast.  On  Apr. 
18,  1874,  it  was  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Livingstone  the  missionary  developed  into  the 
pioneer  of  civilization,  and  ultimately  into  the  geo- 
graphical explorer.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  only  the  Gospel  could  bring  true  succor 
to  the  peoples  of  Africa.  During  his  very  last 
journey,  he  still  observed  regular  devotions  with 
his  attendants,  and,  as  long  as  his  strength  lasted, 
divine  worship  on  Sunday.  The  latest  entries  in 
his  diary  evince  unswerving  profound  piety.  His 
discoveries  were  carried  further  with  much  success 
by  Stanley,  and  the  African  continent  was  opened  to 
European  civilization  and  to  the  colonial  enterprises 
of  ambitious  nations.  Although  this  is  unhappily 
not  always  directed  by  a  Christian  spirit,  yet  mis- 
sionaiy  work  also  has  received  a  great  impetus  and 
achieved  successful  results  in  the  spirit  of  the  great 
pioneer,  whose  name  can  never  be  f oigotten  by  the 
peoples  of  Africa.  R.  Grundemann. 

Bibuooraphy:  The  works  of  Livingstone  consist  of  his 
Miuionary  Travel*  and  Researchet  in  South  Africa,  Lon- 
don, 1857;  Narrative  <4  an  Expedition  to  tKe  Zambezi  and 
its  TributarieB,  ib.  1865;  and  Laet  JottrnaU,  ed.  H.  Waller. 
2  vols.,  ib.  1874.  Besides  the  standard  biography  by 
W.  O.  Blailde,  London,  1888  and  often,  other  lives  have 
been  written  by:  J.  8.  Roberts,  ib.  1874;  8.  Mossman,  in 
Heroee  of  Diacovery,  Edinburgh,  1877;  idem,  Livingstone, 
the  Mieaionary  TraveUer,  London,  1882;  J.  Marratt,  ib. 
1877;  A.  Qavard  and  A.  Perier,  Paris,  1878;  T.  Hughes, 
London,  1891  and  often;  H.  H.  Johnston,  ib.  1891;  T. 
B.  Maclachlan.  Edinburgh,  1901;  B.  K.  Gregory.  Lon- 
don, 1906;  and  in  DNB,  xxxiii.  384-396.  Further  ma- 
terial is  found  in:  H.  M.  8tanley.  Hovo  I  Found  Livinif- 
•tone,  London,  1872;  W.  D.  Cooley,  Dr.  Livingetone  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London,  1874;  C.  F. 
Loriot,  David  Livingstone  et  ea  mieeion  aociaU,  Paris,  1881; 
R.  Noel,  Livingstone  in  Africa,  London,  1895;  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  xviiL,  1874. 

LIVONIANS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE.  See  Al- 
BEBT  OF  Riga;  and  Berthold  of  Livonia. 

LLORENTE,  lyo-ren't^,  JUAN  ANTONIO:  Histo- 
rian  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  b.  at  Rinoon  de 
Soto  (90  m.  n.w.  of  Saragossa)  Biar.  30,  1765;  d.  in 


Madrid  Feb.  5,  1823.     He  studied  at  Saragossa  and 
became    both   doctor   and   priest  before  he   had 
reached  the  canonical  age.    He  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  in  1785,  and  secretary  general  of  the 
Inquisition  in   1789.    The  opportunity  that  was 
thus  presented  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
functions  and  the  archives  of  those  in  authority 
was  well  utilized  by  Llorente.    His  endeavor  to 
make  the  procedure  public  throughout  was  frus- 
trated on  the  fall  of  his  like-minded  patrons,  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  Manuel  Abad  y  la  Sierra,  and 
the  Minister  Jovellanos.     Llorente  became  so  far 
involved  in  the  latter's  fall  that  he,  too,  was  sub- 
jected to  prosecution,  which  resulted,  however,  in 
his  acquittal.    Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbon 
Government  in  1808,  Llorente  took  the  side  of  the 
followers  of  King  Joseph.     As  member  from  1808 
of  the  Council  of  State,  Llorente  assumed  the  su- 
pervision  of  the  abrogation   of  the   cloisters,   at 
which  time  he  began  to  write  the  histoiy  of  the 
Spamsh  Inquisition.    This  highly  important  work 
was  first  published  in  French,  Histoire  critique  de 
VInquisUian  d^Espagne  (4  vols.,   Paris,   1817-18); 
then  in  Spanish  (10  vols.,  Madrid,  1822);    then  in 
German,    English    (London,    1826),    Dutch,    and 
Italian.     The   reactionary  Government  succeeded 
in  punishing  the  author,  for  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions were  annulled,  and  at  the  university  there  was 
even  issued  an  order  forbidding  him  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  his  mother  tongue,  and  when  the  Portrait 
politique  des  Papes  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1822)  appeared, 
he  was  banished.    But  being  included  under  the 
universal  political  amnesty  of  1820,  he  returned  to 
Spain;    he  had  scarcely  reached  Madrid,  however, 
when  his  death  occurred.    The  value  of  his  principal 
work  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies  extracts  from 
documents  no  longer  accessible.        K.  Benrath. 
Bibliooraphy:   Sources  for  a  biography  are  his  own  state- 
ments in  the  Notice  biograj^ique,  Paris,   1818,  and  the 
life    by  his   friend  Mahul  in  Revue  encydopidique,  xviii 
(1823).     Consult  further:   C.  J.  von  Hefele,  Der  Cardinal 
Ximenee,   TQbingen,    1851,   Eng.   transl.,   London,    1860; 
P.  Gams,  Zur  OeetJiichte  der  epaniachen  Inguieition,  Re- 
gensburg,  1878;   idem.  Die  Kirchengeachichte  von  Spanien, 
iii.,  part  2.  ib.  1879;  KL,  viii.  56-59.     The  German  transl. 
of  liorente's  history  oi  the  inquisition  appeared  in  4  vols., 
GmQnd,  1819,  and  after  the  3d  ed.  of  the  original.  Stutt- 
gart, 1824.     The  2d  ed.  of  the  Italian  transl.  appeared.  6 
vols.,  Milan.  1854. 

LLOYD,  WILLIAM:  Bishop  of  Worcester;  b. 
at  Tilehurst  (18  m.  w.  of  Windsor),  Berkshire,  Aug. 
18,  1627;  d.  at  Hartleburg  Castle  (4  m.  s.  of  Kid- 
derminster), Worcester,  Aug.  30,  1717.  He  studied 
at  Oriel  and  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1642; 
M.A.,  1646;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1667),  becoming  a 
fellow  of  the  latter  college.  He  became  a  royal 
chaplain  (1666),  prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral (1667),  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Merioneth  (1668),  dean  of  Bangor  and 
prebendary  of  St.  PauPs  (1672),  vicar  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's-in-the-Fields  (1677)  and  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
(1680).  He  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  in  1692,  and  to  the  see  of  Worcester 
in  1700.  He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  op- 
ponents of  Romanism  under  James  II.,  and  was  one 
of  the  seven  bishops  who  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  June  8-15,  1688,  for  protesting  against  the 
Second  Declaration  of  Indulgence.    With  the  other 
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bisbops  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  June  29.     He 
assisted  at  tbe  crowning  of  William  and  Mary  and 
shortly  afterward  became  lord  high  almoner.     He 
furnished  material  for  Burnet's  History  of  the  Ref- 
ormation of  the  Church  of  England  (3  parts,  London, 
1679-1715),  wrote  many  tracts,  and  also  one  val- 
uable work.  An  Historical  Account  of  Church  Govenv- 
merit  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  when 
they  first  Received  the  Christian  Religion  (London, 
1684;    reprinted  in  T.  P.  Pantin's  edition  of  Stil- 
lingfleet's  Origines  BritannicoB,  vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1842). 
Bibuography:    A  Taluable  liat  of  souroes  is  appended  to 
the  article  in  DNB,  zxxiii.  436-439.     Consult:  N.  Salmon, 
Liim  of  tkt  Enoli^  Biahov,  pp.  147-156.  London.  1733; 
F.  B.  HoweU.  Comptei^  ColUelion  of  State  Triala,  xii.  183- 
254,   lay.  545-560.  ib.   1812;    E.   H.   Plumptre,   Life  of 
Biahop  Ken,  i.  66.  140,  145,  293-316,  ii.  1-10,  302,  Lon- 
don, 1888:   J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  ii.  161 
■qq..  ib.  1897;   W.  H.  Button,  The  Englieh  Church  {1626- 
i714),  pp.  227  aqq.,  ib.  1903. 

LOBO,  ldl3d,  JEROIIIMO:  Portuguese  Jesuit 
missionaiy;  b.  in  Lisbon  1593;  d.  there  Jan.  29, 
1678.  After  teaching  for  a  time  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Coimbra  he  went  as  a  missionary  to  India 
in  1621,  arriving  at  Goa  in  1622.  In  1625  he  set^ 
tied  in  Abyssinia  as  superintendent  of  missions  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tigr^,  but  some  years  later  he  was 
driven  from  the  country,  along  with  the  patriarch 
and  other  Jesuit  missionaries  (see  Abyssinia  and 
THS  Abyssinian  Church,  §  8).  After  trying  in 
vain  to  enlist  the  pope  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese governments  in  a  scheme  to  reclaim  Abys- 
sinia to  the  Romish  Church  by  force  of  arms,  he 
returned  to  India  in  1640  and  became  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  In  1656  he  returned  to  Lis- 
bon, where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  wrote 
in  Portuguese  an  account  of  his  travels,  which,  it 
seems,  has  never  been  published.  The  manuscript 
is  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Roque,  Lisbon. 
Balthazar  Tellez  drew  largely  upon  Lobo's  work 
for  his  Historia  general  de  Ethiopia  a  Alta  (Coimbra, 
1660),  which  has  often  been  attributed  to  Lobo. 
Abb^  Legrand  translated  Lobo's  work  into  French 
under  the  title  Voyage  historique  de  Abissinie  (Paris, 
1728),  which  was  translated  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  A 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia  (London,  1735;  new  ed.,  1887). 

LOBSTEm,  lob'stoin,  PAUL:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Epinal  (264  m.  e.s.e.  of  Paris),  Depart- 
ment of  the  Vosges,  France,  July  28,  1850.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Strasburg, 
Tubingen,  and  Gdttingen,  and  in  1876  became 
privat-dooent  at  the  first^named  institution.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  same  university,  where  he 
has  been  full  professor  since  1884.  In  theology  he 
is  a  disciple  of  Reuss,  A.  Sabatier,  and  Ritschl. 
He  has  been  associate  editor  of  the  works  of  Cal- 
vin in  the  Corpus  Refarmatarum,  xxiii.-xxxii., 
zlv.,  and  has  written  Die  Ethik  Calvin's  in  ihren 
Grundzugen  entworfen  (Strasburg,  1877);  Petrus 
Ramus  als  Theolog  (1878);  La  Notion  de  la  pr^ 
existence  du  Fits  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1883);  Etudes 
christologiques  (5  parts,  1885-94;  the  second  part. 
La  Doctrine  de  la  naissance  miracuLeuse  du  Christy 
1890,  was  translated  into  English  by  V.  Leuliette 
under  the  title  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  London, 


1903);  La  Doctrine  de  la  Sainte-Chie  (Lausanne, 
1889);  Reflexions  sur  Is  bapUme  des  enfants  (Paris, 
1892);  Eesai  d'une  introduction  6  la  dogmatique 
protesean/e  (Paris,  1896;  Eng.  transl.  Introduction  to 
Protestant  Dogmatics,  Chicago,  1902);  Etudes  sur  la 
doctrine  chritienne  de  Dieu  (Lausanne,  1906). 

LOBWASSER,  lOb-vOs'ser,  AMBROSIUS:  Author 
of  the  well-known  "  Lobwasser  Psalter ";  b.  at 
Schneeberg  (20  m.  s.s.w.  of  Chemnitz)  Apr.  4,  1515; 
d.  at  Kdnigsberg  Nov.  27, 1585.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipsic,  especially  in  jurisprudence  (under  his  elder 
brother  Paul,  then  professor  of  that  subject);  took 
his  master's  degree  at  twenty,  and  worked  as  a 
lecturer  till  1550.  During  the  next  seven  years  he 
traveled  as  tutor  to  some  young  men  of  rank,  and 
in  1557  became  court  councilor  and  chancellor  at 
Meissen.  At  Bologna,  in  1562,  he  attained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  From  1563  to  1580, 
when  he  retired  from  active  life,  he  was  assessor 
and  professor  of  law  at  K6nigsbei^.  He  was  a 
thorough  and  versatile  scholar,  and  more  than 
once  filled  the  office  of  rector  of  the  university. 
Although  a  Lutheran  by  conviction,  he  was  viewed 
askance  by  his  coreligionists  for  the  reason  that  he 
based  his  translation  of  the  Psalter  of  Beza  and 
Marot  not  on  the  original  text,  but  on  the  Re- 
formed French  Psalter.  His  object  was  to  popu- 
larize in  Germany  the  melodies  of  the  French 
Psalter,  of  the  beauty  of  which  he  had  received  a 
deep  impression  during  a  long  sojourn  in  Berry; 
and  thus  he  adhered  to  the  texts  which  served  as 
channeb  for  these  melodies,  in  order  that  the  meter 
and  versification  might  accord  with  the  French 
model.  His  work  was  primarily  designed  for  pri- 
vate edification.  Accidental  circumstances,  above 
all  a  pestilential  epidemic,  afforded  him  the  requi- 
site leisure  for  the  undertaking;  a  "  noble  French- 
man,'' Gaurier,  gave  him  encouragement,  and  thus 
the  Psalter  was  completely  rendered  into  German 
by  1562.  Duke  Albert  of  Prussia,  on  whose  pa- 
tronage Lobwasser  had  doubtless  reckoned,  died 
in  1568,  and  the  publication  was  deferred  till  1573. 
The  title  reads:  Der  Psalter  des  koniglichen  Pro- 
pheten  Davids,  In  deutsche  reyme  verstendiglich  und 
deutlich  gebracht,  mit  vorgehender  ameigung  der  rey- 
men  weise,  auch  eines  jeden  Psalmes  inhalt:  Durch 
den  ehrvesten  Hochgelarten  Herm  Ambrosium  Lob- 
wasser, der  Rechten  Dodom  und  FUrstlicher  Durch- 
lauchtigkeit  in  Preussen  Rathe.  Und  hierOber  bey 
einem  jeden  Psalmen  seine  zegehorige  tner  stimmen: 
Vnd  laut  der  Psalmen  andechtige  schdne  G^bet 
(Leipsic,  1573). 

The  prayers  appended  to  every  psalm  are  trans- 
lations of  the  Oraisons  of  Augustin  Marlorat, 
preacher  at  Rouen.  The  summary  preceding  each 
psalm  and  the  appended  prayer  stamp  the  work  as 
a  manual  of  edification.  Although  but  a  mediocre 
performance  in  point  of  language  and  practical  ob- 
jectiveness,  the  Psalter  enjoyed  a  success  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Huguenot  Psalter  itself.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  Lobwasser  had  almost 
unlimited  sway  in  the  German  Reformed  Church; 
and  to  this  day,  he  is  not  quite  out  of  date.  He 
owed  this  success  distinctly  to  the  verbally  exact 
adaptation  of  his  version  to  the  French  melodies. 
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Theee  melodies  formed  the  coimnon  musical  lan- 
guage of  the  Reformed  of  all  tongues. 

The  work  was  recast  musicaUy  in  1607  by  Land- 
grave Maurice  of  Hesse,  who  sought  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  declamatory  style  of  sing- 
ing at  that  time  coming  into  fashion,  and  again  by 
Samuel  Marschall  (Basel,  1606);  by  CrOger  (Beiv 
lin,  1656);  by  Sultzberger  (Bern,  1675)  and  others. 
The  text  was  also  rendered  into  other  languages: 
Latin,  by  Andreas  Spetke,  1596;  Danish,  1662; 
Italian,  by  Planta,  1740,  as  well  as  earlier;  by  the 
daughter  of  Landgrave  Maurice  of  Hesse,  1608;  by 
Casimir,  1753;  Nicolai,  1762,  etc.  The  attempts 
of  eighteenth-century  taste  to  improve  and  expand 
the  Lobwasser  Psalter  led  gradually  to  its  disuse. 
The  appendix,  which  had  at  first  comprised  only 
the  DeoEtlQgne  Hymn  ("  Erheb'  dein  Herz,  thu'  auif 
dein  Ohren '')  and  the  Song  of  Simeon,  and  had  then 
been  enlaiged  by  the  addition  of  German  hynms, 
many  of  them  Lutheran,  grew  continually  stouter 
and  heavier,  till  at  last  the  "  appendix  "  swallowed 
up  the  Psalter,  and  new  hynuuds  arose  in  which 
only  selected  psalms  were  retained. 

As  the  melodies  lost  their  distinctive  rhythm, 
their  charm  likewise  vanished  which  the  Lobwasser 
text,  notwithstanding  its  stiff  and  far  from  poetic 
language,  had  possessed.  The  German  hynms 
which  had  flourished,  indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, although  through  the  importance  attached 
to  Scriptural  language  and  the  charm  of  the  French 
psalm  melodies  it  had  yielded  to  the  latter,  now 
gained  the  supremacy. 

Besides  his  Psalter,  Lobwasser  also  published  a 
collection  of  Hymni  patrum  und  anderer  goUaeliger 
Mdnner,  tvdche  durtiiB  game  Jakr  in  den  Kirchen 
gesungen  voerden,  ana  dem  Latein  ine  DeuUch  mil 
gleiehen  Reimen  gebracht  (Leipsic,  1578-79).    Some 
of  these  translations  found  acceptance  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  H.  A.  KOstun  f. 
Bxbuoorapht:     Sources   are:     J.    C.    Wetsel,    Hymnopoe- 
graphia,   ii.  79  sqq.,  Hermstadt,  1721;    M.  Adam,  Vita 
0€nnanieorufn  jurBconnUtcrum,  pp.  267  sqq.,  HeidelberK, 
1020;   C.  Hartknooh,  Preu99i$che  KircKenhiatorie,  pp.  408 
■qq.,   Frankfort.    1806.     Ck>nsult:     P.   Waokemagel.   Dm 
deu^tdte  Kirdtenlied,  i.  509  sqq..  iv.  844  sqq.,   Leipsic 
1803-70;  O.  DOring,  ChoralkuntU,  pp.  62-67.  234.  Danzic. 
1806;     E.    HOpfner,   Reformbeairtbunoen  auf  dem  Getriet 
dm"  dmtUchen  DidUung,  Berlin.  1800;    E.  Koch,  Gtachichle 
dM  Kirdtenliedea,  ii.  694-697.  Stuttgart.  1807;    F.  Bovet. 
Hi9L  du  p9aiUier  de§  Hfli^ea  r^formSea,  Paris,   1872;    O. 
Douen,  Climent  Marot  €l  le  peautier  kunuenoi,  ib.  1872; 
P.  Wolfnim.  Die  EfdeUhung  und  erete  Entvoiekeluno  dee 
deiutechen  evanoelieehen  Kirchenliedee,  pp.  134  sqq..  Leip- 
sio,  1890;    J.  Zahn,  Die  Melodien  der  deutechen  Kir<Jien- 
KmUr,  vi  60  sqq.,  GQtersloh,   1893;    ADB,  xix.  60-68; 
Julian,  Hj/mnoloffy,  pp.  083-084. 

LOCI  THEOLOGICI:  A  term  applied  by  Me- 
lanchthon  to  Evangelical  systems  of  dogmatics  and 
retained  by  many  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  word  was  borrowed,  as  he  himself  says, 
from  the  usage  of  the  classic  rhetoricians,  in  whose 
works  tapoi  or  loci  denote  the  places  or  sources 
from  which  proofs  are  deduced.  Various  system- 
atized indexes  of  these  loci  were  made  from  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  and  mere  formal  categories,  such 
as  "  person,"  "  nature,"  or  "  fortune,"  were  also 
reckoned  under  this  head.  It  was  the  particular 
task  of  the  rhetorician,  however,  to  trace  the  con- 
crete case,  or  *'  hypothesis,"  to  the  general,  or 


"  thesis."  Thus  were  evolved  loci  communes,  or 
arguments  which  could  be  applied  to  many  spe- 
cific cases.  The  humanistic  rhetoricians  frequently 
confused  loci  communes  with  simple  loci,  or  gen- 
eral basal  concepts.  This  was  especially  true  of 
Melanchthon,  as  is  clear  from  his  De  rhetorica  libri 
tree  (Cologne,  1519),  in  which  he  sought  to  train 
students  for  disputation.  He  accordingly  advised 
them  to  prepare  lists  of  all  possible  loci  communes, 
and  to  enter  under  the  proper  rubrics  (capita)  any 
examples  gathered  in  the  course  of  their  reading. 
Among  theological  loci  communes  he  lists  "  faith," 
"  destruction  of  the  body,"  "  Church,"  "  word  of 
God."  "  patience,"  "  sin,"  "  law,"  "  grace,"  "  love," 
and  ''  ceremony."  Elsewhere  he  defines  loci  camr 
munes  as  **  certain  general  rules  of  living,  of  which 
men  are  persuaded  by  nature,  and  which  I  might 
not  unjustly  call  the  laws  of  nature."  These  two 
definitions,  however,  are  not  clearly  distinguished 
and  the  discussion  of  the  hci  communes  is  conse- 
quently somewhat  vague.  This  criticism  applies 
also  to  the  loci  theohgici  of  his  famous  Loci  com- 
munes rerum  theologicarum  (1521),  which  are  pri- 
marily basal  concepts  appearing  in  the  science  of 
theology,  to  which  all  in  it  must  be  referred.  He 
accordingly  begins  with  his  favorite  list  "  God," 
"  one,"  "  triple,"  and  "  creation,"  and  closes  with 
**  condemnation  "  and  "  beatitude."  Although  this 
list  was  derived  from  Peter  Lombard,  Melanch- 
thon's  treatment  is  not  only  more  clear  than  that 
of  his  predecessor,  but  he  draws  his  examples  from 
the  Bible  instead  of  from  the  Church  Fathers,  and 
under  Pauline  influence  deduces,  in  addition  to 
loci  communes,  certain  loci  communissimi,  such  as 
"  sin,"  "  grace,"  and  "  law."  In  view  of  the  long 
and  powerful  influence  of  this  book,  the  result  of 
his  failure  to  give  a  methodical  proof  of  his  series 
of  loci  was  that  Lutheran  dogmatics  was  slow  in 
reaching  inherent  unity.  The  term  loci  Iheologici 
gradually  came  to  denote  the  content,  and  thus  the 
chief  passages  of  the  Bible  as  included  in  the  indi- 
vidual loci,  although  this  meaning  was  forced  into 
the  background  when  Melanchthon  laid  more  stress 
on  the  development  of  doctrine. 

For  Lutheran  theology  Melanchthon 's  book  had 
the  same  importance  which  the  work  of  Peter 
Lombard  possessed  for  scholasticism.  His  loci 
were  the  subject  of  commentary  as  late  as  Leon- 
hard  Hutter,  and  the  term  loci  communes  came  to 
connote  any  work  dealing  with  the  sum  of  Christian 
doctrine.  Among  the  Reformed  the  phrase  loci 
communes  was  accepted  by  Wolfgang  Musculus 
(Basel,  1560),  Peter  Martyr  (London,  1576),  Jo- 
hannes Maccovius  (Franeker,  1639),  and  Daniel 
(Jhamier  (Geneva,  1653).  After  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  with  the  rise  of  a 
more  systematic  treatment  of  dogmatics  the  term 
fell  into  disuse.  (Johannes  Kunze.) 

LOCK,  WALTER:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Dorchester  (8  m.  n.  of  Weymouth),  Dorsetshire, 
July  14,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Marlborough 
College  and  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford  (B.A.  1869), 
and  was  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1869-72,  where  he  has  been  honorary  fellow  since 
1897.    He  was  assistant  to  the  professor  of  humanity 
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at  St.  Andrews  in  1869-70,  and  from  the  latter 
year  to  1897  was  tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford, 
as  well  as  subwarden  in  1880-97  and  warden  since 
1897.  Since  1895  he  has  been  Dean  Ireland's  pro- 
fessor of  the  exegesu  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  was  also  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1881-91  and  to 
the  archbishop  of  York  since  1891,  examiner  in  the 
Honour  School  of  Theology  in  1885-87,  and  select 
preacher  to  the  university  in  1889-90.  He  has 
edited  Keble's  Christian  Year  (London,  1895)  and 
Lyro  InnocerUium  (1899),  and  has  written  the  essay 
on  The  Church  in  Lux  Mundi  (London,  1890);  and 
on  The  Bible  and  The  Old  TeOamenl  m  Oxford 
House  Papers  (1886-97);  John  Keble,  a  Biography 
(1892);  St,  Paul,  the  Master  Builder  (1899);  and 
The  Bible  and  Christian  Life  (1905). 

LOCKEy  JOHR:  English  philosopher;  b.  at 
Wrington  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol)  Aug.  29,  1632;  d. 
at  Oates,  Essex,  Oct.  28,  1704.  He  studied  at  the 
CcXlefse  of  Westminster  (1646-52),  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1655-56;  M.A.,  1658),  there 
iTifilriTig  the  acquaintance  of  a  circle  of  eminent 
men  which  included  Edward  Pococke  and  Robert 
Boyle  (qq.v.),  and  continuing  his  residence  there 
for  some  years.  The  Aristotelian-scholastic  phi- 
losophy then  dominant  at  Oxford  left  him  unsatis- 
fied; meanwhile,  he  was  teaching  privately,  be- 
eaaoe  Greek  lecturer  in  1660,  lecturer  on  rhetoric  in 
1662,  and  censor  in  moral  philosophy  in  1663.  He 
had  also  pursued  the  study  of  medicine,  and  had 
become  interested  in  physical  science.  In  1665 
Locke  went  as  secretary  of  the  English  mission  to 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  but  the  next  year  set- 
tled as  a  physician  at  Oxford,  through  his  profes- 
sion becoming  a  friend  of  the  first  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, to  whom  he  was  in  large  part  indebted  for 
political  preferments  which  continued  to  come  to 
him  through  life.  Thus,  in  1672  Locke  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  secretaryship  which  was,  for  the  times, 
moderately  well  compensated.  His  health  was  not 
good,  however,  and  he  resided  in  France  1675-79, 
not  in  idleness,  however,  but  making  investiga- 
tions along  scientific,  political,  and  social  lines. 
After  that  he  was  in  England  until  1684,  principally 
at  Oxford,  and  then  he  went  to  Holland,  remain- 
ing abroad  tiU  1688-^9,  when  he  returned  and  be- 
came commissioner  of  appeals,  an  office  which  he 
retained  till  death. 

The  most  important  event  in  his  life  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  which  brought  him  lasting  fame 
as  a  philosopher,  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding (London,  1690;  five  editions  by  1706). 
The  purpose  was  to  investigate  the  origin,  certainty, 
and  extent  of  human  knowledge.  In  this  work 
Locke  sought  to  prove  that  innate  ideas  do  not 
exist,  and  that  all  knowledge  comes  through  expe- 
rience by  sensation  and  reflection.  He  was  thus 
the  originator  of  the  empirical  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  spread  over  England, 
France,  and  Germany  and  greatly  influenced  both 
the  political  and  social  theories  of  his  times.  His 
letters  on  ToleraJtion  (1689-90),  Two  Treatises  of 
Oovemment  (1690),  a  work  on  the  national  currency 
(1092),  and  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education 


(1693)  are  further  weighty  productions  of  this 
period.  Locke  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
trade  (1696-1700),  but  because  of  failing  health 
was  obliged  to  decline  other  preferments. 

Locke's  influence  continued  dominant  until  the 
spread  of  Kantian  ideas,  and  he  is  called  *'  the 
founder  of  the  analytic  philosophy  of  mind  "  (J.  S. 
Mill,  Logic,  book  I.,  chap.  vi.).  His  principles  were 
either  so  carried  out  or  so  misapplied  in  theology 
that  he  became  the  object  of  sharp  attack,  to  which 
he  as  sharply  replied.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Bishop  Eklward  Stillingfleet  (q.v.),  whose  Dis- 
course in  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(London,  1696)  brought  on  a  controversy  with 
Locke  which  continued  till  1699.  Locke  has  some- 
times been  regarded  as  the  father  of  late  Ekiglish 
skepticism  (see  Deism,  §§  4-5;  Enuqhtenment, 
The,  §  7).  While  in  early  life  he  had  deliberately 
turned  away  from  theology  as  a  vocation,  his  in- 
terest never  died  out,  and  this  came  to  its  fruitage 
in  his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  (1695),  and  iri 
his  Paraphrase  of  the  epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
I  and  II  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Ephesians  (pos- 
thumous, 1705-07).  Of  his  Works  many  editions 
have  appeared  (3  vols.,  London,  1714;  best  ed.  by 
E.  Law,  4  vols.,  ib.  1777);  and  his  Posthurrums 
Works  (ib.  1706). 

Bibliography:  Souroes  of  knowledge  are:  Some  Familiar 
Letlen  between  Mr.  Locke  and  Several  of  hie  Friende,  Lon- 
don, 3d  ed.,  1737;  Orioinal  Lettera  of  Locke,  Algernon  Sid- 
ney and  Anthony  Lord  Shafteetmry,  ib.  2d  ed..  1847; 
Shafleebury.  Life,  Unpubliehed  LeUer$,  and  PhUoeopK- 
ical  Regimen,  ed.  E.  Rand.  ib.  1900;  J.  Le  Clerc's  £loge 
hieforigue  de  feu  Mr,  Locke,  Amsterdam,  1705;  and  the 
life  prefixed  to  Law's  ed.  of  the  Worke,  ut  sup.  Consult 
further:  Q.  W.  von  Leibnlti,  Nouveaux  eaeaia  eur  I'en- 
tendement,  Amsterdam,  1765,  Eng.  transl.,  New  Eteaye 
eonceming  Human  Underetanding,  London,  1806;  J.  Q. 
Buhle,  Geechiehte  der  neuem  PhiloBophie,  iv.  238-438, 
Qdttingen.  1803;  F.  Bowen,  CriUeal  Euaya,  pp.  1-32.  Bos- 
ton. 1842;  A.  H.  Everett,  Critical  and  Miecellaneoue  Ee- 
•aye,  pp.  381-451,  Boston,  1846;  J.  D.  Morell,  Hietorieal 
and  Criiical  Review  of  One  Speculative  Philoaophy  of  Europe 
in  the  29th  Century,  i.  01-147.  London.  1846;  R.  Vaughan, 
Eeeay  in  Hietory,  PhUoeophy,  and  Theology,  ii.  50-120, 
ib.  1840;  E.  Tagart,  Locke*9  WriUngt  and  PhUoeophy  hie- 
torioaUy  Coneidered,  ib.  1855;  T.  E.  Webb.  The  InteUeO' 
tualiem  of  Locke,  Dublin,  1857;  V.  Cousin,  La  Philotophie 
de  Lodee,  Paris.  1863;  J.  Tulloch,  Rational  Theology  and 
Chrietian  PhUoaophy  in  England  in  the  17th  Century,  2 
vols.,  London,  1872;  T.  H.  Qreen,  A  Treatiee  on  Human 
Nature  by  David  Hume  (Introduction),  ib.  1878;  H.  Markm, 
J.  Locke,  eavie  et  eon  auvre,  Paris,  1870;  J.  Brown,  Horm 
eub§eciv<B,  Locke  and  Sydenham,  Edinbtugh,  1882;  P. 
King.  Life  and  Lettera  of  John  Locke;  with  Extracta  from 
hia  Commonplace  Booka,  new  ed..  New  York,  1884;  H. 
Winter.  Darlegung  und  Kritik  der  lockeechen  Lehre  vom 
empiriachen  Uraprung  der  eittlichen  Orunda&tMe,  Bonn.  1884; 
R.  Falckenberg.  Oeechichte  der  neuren  PhUoaophie,  pp.  Ill- 
133.  Leipdc.  1886;  J.  Fowler.  Locke,  London.  1887;  M.  M. 
Curtis.  An  Outline  of  Locke* a  Ethical  Theory,  Leipsio,  1800; 
W.  L.  Courtney.  Studiea  at  Leieure,  London,  1802;  Q.  F. 
von  Hertling,  John  Locke  und  die  Schule  von  Cambridge, 
Freiburg.  1802;  P.  Fischer,  Die  Religionaphiloaophie  dee 
John  Locke,  Erlangen.  1803;  J.  McCosh.  Locke'a  "  The- 
ory  of  Knowledge,**  wi4h  a  Notice  of  Berkeley,  New  York, 
1804;  E.  Fechtner.  John  Locke,  Stuttgart.  1808;  W. 
Graham,  Engliah  Political  PhUoaophy,  London.  1800;  E. 
E.  Worcester,  The  Raliguma  Opiniona  of  John  Lotke, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1800;  A.  C.  Fraaer.  Lodke,  Edinburgh, 
1001;  idem.  J,  Locke  aa  a  Factor  in  Modem  ThougtU, 
London,  1905;  J.  Rickaby,  Free  WUl  and  Four  Englieh 
Philoaophera,  London,  1006.  Of  importance,  also,  are 
the  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  particularly  thoee 
of  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1893;  W.  Windel- 
band.  Eng.  transl.,  ib.  1803;  A.  Weber,  Eng.  transl.,  ib. 
1806;  and  F.  Ueberweg,  Eng.  transl.,  New  York,  1874. 
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LOCUST:  A  common  and  familiar  ineect  of  the 
East.  Locusts  are  counted  amo^g  the  small 
winged  luiiiimls  which  "'  go  upon  all  four  "  and 
were  all  regarded  as  unclean,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  had  two  hind  legs  projecting  above 
their  feet  **  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth  *'  (Lev, 
xi.  21-22).  These  lega  for  leaping  are  a  character- 
istic of  the  locust,  while  other  marks  are  a  head 
set  at  right  angles  with  the  body,  armed  with  strong 
mandibles  and  having  two  antennae ,  large  cjes^  and 
a  body  formed  of  nine  annulets.  The  four  wings 
are  of  nearly  equal  lengthy  but  the  rear  ones  are 
considerably  broader  than  those  in  front.  The 
female  with  her  ovipositor  thrusts  the  eggs,  after 
they  are  fertilized ^  into  the  loose  earth.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  iun  warms  the  ground,  the  krv^ 
creep  out,  greanish  whit«  or  blacky  small  as  flies, 
in  shape  like  the  full-grown  locusts,  only  without 
external  sexual  organs.  They  cast  their  akin  four 
times;  after  the  third  casting  the  sexual  parts  ap- 
p&SiT  and  after  the  fourth  the  insects  are  able  i^ 
fly.  In  Syria  locusts  begin  to  breed  by  the  middle 
of  April. 

The  two  species  which  are  most  common  in 
Syria  {Acndium  peregrinum  and  (Edipoda  migra- 
toria)  are  particularly  dreaded  on  account  of  their 
voracity  and  their  great  numbers.  When  the 
desert  winds  drive  the  immense  swarms  through 
the  air  (Ex,  x.  13;  Pro  v.  xxx.  27)  they  darken  the 
sun  like  heavy  clouds  and  the  rattling  of  their 
wings  sounds  like  the  noise  of  cbiriotq  (Joel  ii.  2, 
5;  Rev.  ix.  9).  Wherever  they  settle  down,  the 
verdure  immediately  disappears,  even  the  Garden 
of  Eden  becomes  a  desert  (Joelli.  3).  Those  which 
are  not  yet  winged  crawl  on  the  ground  and  no  ob- 
stacle can  stop  them  or  divert  them  from  tlie  path 
they  have  chosen  (Ex.  x.  6;  Joel  ii,  7,  9).  Broad 
ditches  and  large  fires  avail  little  to  destroy  the 
swarms,  and  even  the  rcsd-hawk  and  the  rosy 
grackle  {iurdujt  roneiis),  wliich  fly  along  with  them 
and  devour  many,  scarcely  lessen  the  swarms. 
Rain  is  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  as  it  d^troys 
their  eggs,  and  a  severe  storm  does  away  with 
them  altogether  by  sweeping  them  into  the  sea 
(Ex.x.  19;  Joelil.  20). 

Locijsts  were  looked  upon  as  clean  according  to 
Lev,  xi.  22,  and  they  were  eaten  by  the  poor  as 
they  ate  to-day  by  the  Bedouins  (cf.  Matt,  iti.  4: 
Mark  i.  5),  By  the  Assyrians  they  were  regarded 
as  a  delicacy.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  type  of  an  enormous  multi- 
ttide  (Judges  vi,  5;  Jer.  xlvi.  23;  Nah,  iii,  15; 
Eccles.  xliii.  17);  of  littleness,  unimportance,  and 
transitoriness  (Num.  xiii,  S3;  Pa.  cix.  23;  Isa-  xl. 
22;  Nah,  iii.  17);  of  greed  (Deut.  xxviii,  38;  Irn, 
xxxiii.  4),  and  of  destruction  (Amos  vii.  1),  Their 
advancing  in  bands  is  described  in  Pro  v.  xxx.  27 1 
in  their  leaping  and  in  their  appearance  they  are 
compared  to  horses  (Joel  ii.  4;  Rev,  ix,  7),  A 
plague  of  grasshoppers  was  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful judgments  of  God  (Deut.  xxviiL  3S;  I  Kings 
viii.  37;  Amosiv,9),  A  highly  poetical  description 
of  a  «warm  of  locusts  and  the  destruction  and  waste 
they  left  behind  them  is  given  by  Joel  (chaps,  i.-ii). 

The  Old  Testament  has  many  names  to  desig- 
nate locusts.     The  one  most  generally  used^  ^urbeh, 


is  a  generic  name  (cf.  Ex.  x.  4  sqq.)  as  well  as  the 

name  of  a  particular  species,  probably  the  flying, 

migratory   locust    ^gryUus   fmgraiorius)^    which    is 

said  to  bear  this  name  in  Bagdad  at  the  present 

day.     In  Lev.  xi,  22,  salaam,  hargal,  and  haghabh 

are  named  as  different  species;    haghabht  however, 

seems    to   be   also   a    common   designation.    The 

names  in  Joel  (i,  4,  it.  25)  are  popular  expressions 

(cf.  haMii,  "  the  devourer/'  Deut,  xxviii.  38;    Ps. 

IxxvitJ.    46)    which   serve   everywhere   as   general 

designations  (Jer.  U,  27;   Amos  iv.  9;   Nah.  iii.  16), 

To  these  may  be  added  g^h  and  g&bh  (Isa.  xxxiii.  4; 

Amos  vii.  I;  Nah,  ill.  17) — an  exccptionaJ  wealth  of 

synonyms  easily  understood  from  the  great  part  the 

locuBt  played  e veryw  here  in  the  land ,    Some  of  t  hese 

synonyms  may  have  had  their  origin  in  the  various 

dialects  of  the  country,  I.  Benzu^ger. 

BiBLioaHAFHir^    8,  Bocbftrt,  Hitrosttiam,  1I„  iv,  l^  3  vok,, 

Uipsic,  1793-06;  J.  L.  Buft^khnrdt,  NoUt  tm  the  Bmiomim 

and   WahabiM,    Loudon.    1830;     H,   B.   TnHtmin,   Natia-tii 

ffitt.  i^  the  BiMe,  pp.  300  pqq..  ib.  1880;    A.  Huaro,  The 

hotu$i  Plaauf  and  U*  SupproBion,  ib.  1900;   DB,  iii.  130- 

131;    EB,  Iii.  ^7-10;    JE,  viii.  H7;    and  the  c*omin*ii- 

t«ute#  on  [jevitimis  at  xi,  22,  and  on  Joel,  porticuluiy 

that  by    Driver,   in   tbe   Camdfi^^   Bible.   Qontaluinc  An 

excursiLi  on  lof^uitft  And  jEiviiiK  tfa«  libeirtturc, 

LODENSTEIH,    Id'den^tam.     JODOCUS     VAIT: 

Reformed  preacher  and  ascetic j  b,  at  Delft  Feb. 
6,  1920^  d.  at  Utrecht  Aug.  6,  1677.  He  studied 
theology  at  Utrecht  under  Voetius,  Schotanus  and 
De  Maets,  and  in  1042  went  to  Franeker  in  order 
to  devote  hiinself  to  the  atudy  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages under  the  direction  of  Coccejus.  In  1644 
he  became  preacher  at  Zoetermeer  near  Delft »  in 
1650  at  Sluis  in  Flandera,  and  in  1653  at  Utrecht, 
where  he  labored  until  his  death.  He  was  the 
originator  of  a  reformation  of  life  and  morals  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  thus  for  the  Dutch  and 
German  Reformed  Church  what  Spener  soon  after 
became  in  the  German  Evangelical- Lutheran 
Church,  and  by  the  same  analogy  he  was  followed 
by  a  party  of  **  Lodensteinians,"  who  kept  aloof 
from  the  external  life  of  the  Church  without  form- 
ally separating  tbemaelveS(  unlike  the  adherents 
of  Labadie,  who  were  outspoken  dissenters.  He 
was  a  reformer  of  practical  life,  not  of  doctHne, 
The  Netherlands  were  at  that  time  exceedingly 
prosperous,  and  the  popular  mind  seemed  to  be 
entirely  absorbed  by  secular  pursuits,  Loden- 
stein,  however,  made  a  wide-spread  impression  by 
his  preaching,  by  his  writingSi  and  by  his  spiritual 
songs.  Of  his  sermons  many  were  publbhed  and 
often  reprinted  in  various  coHections,  such  as  Gees- 
tdyke  Opwekker  (Amsterdam,  1701);  VervaUs 
Christendom  (Utrecht,  1711);  Heerijjkheui  van  &m 
umar  Chruieiijk  leven  (Amsterdam »  1711);  B&d- 
predikatien  over  Jerem.  xlv  (Utrecht,  1779).  Of 
his  important  ascetic  works  mmt  be  mentioned 
especially  W^schak  der  omH^lmaackthcfien  (Utrecht, 
1064)  and  Beaehourringe  mn  Zi&n  (ib,  1674-76), 
A  collection  of  his  spiritual  songs  is  in  Uytspanningcn 
en  QTuierc  Gedigien  (ib.  1676),     (S,  D.  van  Veen.) 

BiBLiaaRAFHT:  P,  I.  Procwt,  Jodocuw  van  lA)denMirin,  Am* 
Bterdam,  tSSO;  M.  GcjebeL^  Geachidii^  de9  chriatlijJiSti 
Lebtnm  in  d^  rh^iniKhr-ictttfaliKhen  ttanQelitc^Ufn  Kirchf^ 
iL  leO-lSO,  CqbletitB,  1852;  H.  L.  J.  Heppa,  GwhidUe 
(fii  PittiMmuM  und  dw  Myttik  in  <f«r  TEfm-mirtsn  itfrdfc*» 
LeydeD.  IB7^:  A.  Eitsebt.  GeKhidUe  du  PwHtmu*,  I  1&2 
■ciq„  Bmsn,  1860. 
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LOEBEy  laWe,  AUGUST  JULIUS:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Altenbui^g  (24  m.  s.  of  Leipsic)  Jan. 
8,  1805;  d.  at  Rasephas  (a  suburb  of  Altenbuig) 
B(ar.  27,  1900.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnar 
Slum  of  his  native  city  and  at  the  universities  of 
Jena  (1826-27;  Ph.D.,  1831)  and  Leipsic  (1827- 
1828),  after  which  he  conducted  a  private  school  in 
Altenbuig  until  1839.  Becoming  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Gothic,  he  determined  on  the  first  critical 
edition  of  the  translation  of  Ulfilas  (q.v.)  in  col- 
laboration with  Hans  Conon  von  der  Gabelentz; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  Upsala  in  1834  to 
inspect  the  famous  Codex  Aigenteus,  and  in  the 
foUowing  year  went  to  Wolfenbttttel  with  Von  der 
Gabelentz  to  study  the  Codex  Carolinus  of  Ulfilas. 
The  edition,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Ul- 
filas: Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  versumis  Gothicce 
fragmenta  qua  supermini  (3  vols.,  Leipsic  and  Al- 
tenbuig,  1836-46),  was  accompanied  by  Lobe's 
Beitrdffe  zur  Textberichtiffung  und  Erkldrung  des 
Skeireins  (Altenbiug,  1839)  and  supplemented  by 
the  collaborators'  Naehschrift  xu  der  Ausgabe  des 
Ulfilas  (Leipsic,  1860). 

In  1839  Lobe  became  pastor  at  Rasephas,  where 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  be  spent.  Here  he 
contributed  largely  to  Pierer's  UnxversaJrLexikon^ 
and  practically  edited  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions 
of  the  work  (1857-64;  1867-72),  as  weU  as  the 
three  additional  year-books  incorporated  in  the 
same  encyclopedia  (1865-73).  He  also  did  most 
of  the  work  on  the  edition  planned  by  Preuss  of 
the  Loci  iheologici  of  Johann  Gerhard  (9  vols., 
Berlin  and  Leipsic,  1863-^5).  His  third  field  of 
activity  was  the  local  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Altenbuig,  represented  by  his  GeschichUiche  Be- 
schreQmng  der  Residenzstadt  AUehburg  und  ihrer 
Umgebung  (Altenbiug,  1841),  and  the  completion, 
in  collaboration  with  his  eldest  son,  Ernst  Conon 
L6be,  of  Sachse's  AUenburger  Kirchengallerie  (3  vols., 
ib.  1886-91). 

LOEHB,  lO'e,  JOHANN  KONRAD  WILHELM: 
Lutheran  theologian  and  philanthropist;  b.  in 
Forth  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Feb.  21,  1808; 
d.  at  Neuendettelsau  (12  m.  s.  of  Nuremberg)  Jan. 
2,  1872.  Descended  from  a  pious  middle-class 
family,  he  went  from  the  gynmasimn  of  Nurem- 
bei^  to  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1826  to  study 
theology.  First  the  Reformed,  then  powerfully 
and  inflexibly  the  Lutheran,  view  influenced  him. 
In  1828  he  spent  a  term  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, attracted  not  so  much  by  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  as  by  the  sermons  of  the  famous  preach- 
ers. In  1831  he  became  vicar  at  Kirchenlamitz 
where  he  drew  large  congregations  by  his  original 
and  fervent  preaching.  But  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  on  the  charge  of  mysticism  re- 
moved him  after  two  years  and  he  became  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Giles  in  Nuremberg.  Here  his  gift  of 
preaching  was  fully  developed.  Like  a  prophet  of 
old,  LOhe  denounced  sin  without  fear,  and  thus  set 
the  magistracy  of  the  city  against  him.  He  had, 
however,  the  support  of  the  Church  authorities. 
In  1837  he  finally  settled  as  preacher  at  Neuendet- 
telsau, an  inconsiderable  and  unattractive  place, 
which  after  many  a  struggle  he  transformed  into 


a  busy  Christian  colony.  From  1848  to  1852  the 
idea  of  leaving  the  Bavarian  State  Church  fre- 
quently took  hold  of  him,  and  his  relations  with 
its  authorities  became  very  strained.  The  reason 
for  his  dissatisfaction  did  not  lie  so  much  in  actual 
conditions,  but  in  the  fact  that  Ldhe  measured  these 
conditions  by  his  ideal  standards.  It  was  the  con- 
flict between  the  ideal  and  the  real  that  agitated 
him;  he  tried  to  identify  the  communion  of  saints 
with  its  visible  organism.  He  planned  originally 
not  a  reformation,  but  an  entirely  new  formation 
of  the  Church.  He  addressed  a  petition  signed  by 
330  people  to  the  General  Synod  in  which  he  de- 
manded the  withdrawal  of  secular  supremacy  over 
the  Protestant  Church,  complete  purification  of 
confession,  and  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Church.  Although  the  83mod  tried  to 
meet  his  demands  as  far  as  possible,  LOhe  was  not 
satisfied  and  was  several  times  actually  on  the 
point  of  secession;  but  his  historical  feeling  and 
love  for  the  traditions  of  the  Church  deterred  him 
from  the  execution  of  his  plan.  As  a  strictly  or- 
thodox Lutheran,  he  was  chiefly  offended  by  the 
free  intercourse  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed,  and  especially  by  their  common  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  threatened  to 
eliminate  the  differences  in  doctrine,  although  no 
actual  union  existed.  A  proposition  was  made  to 
suspend  LOhe,  but  many  voted  against  this  meas- 
ure, which,  on  account  of  his  numerous  following, 
would  have  led  to  an  actual  split  within  the  Church 
of  Bavaria.  But  these  disagreeable  conditions  were 
changed  when  in  1852  the  leadership  of  the  con- 
sistory was  entrusted  to  Harless,  whose  attitude 
toward  LOhe  was  less  hostile,  and  who  effected  a 
definite  but  peaceable  separation  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Reformed.  In  his  great  work  on  the 
Church  (Drei  Bucher  von  der  Kirche^  1845)  LOhe 
propounds  the  strictest  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Im- 
purity of  doctrine  is  for  him  as  bad  as  immoral  con- 
duct, and  Lutheran  doctrines  are  complete  and 
perfect,  in  no  need  of  development.  But  his  zeal 
for  orthodoxy  was  at  times  so  excessive  that  it 
brought  him  dangerously  near  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, as  for  instance  in  his  doctrine  of  a  visible 
Church  and  his  ideas  of  church  government,  the 
efficacy  of  works,  self-denial,  and  celibacy.  But  he 
was  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  conscious  inclina- 
tion toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  personality  of  Ldhe  must,  however,  be 
judged  in  its  entirety.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of 
pure,  although  sometimes  one-sided,  orthodoxy, 
but  a  creative  power  in  the  field  of  charitable 
work.  From  1840  he  was  active  in  educating 
spiritual  workers  for  the  German  emigrants  to 
America.  He  founded  the  Missouri  Synod  in  union 
with  the  emigrant  Lutherans  of  Saxony,  the  Fran- 
conian  colonies  in  Michigan,  and  at  a  later  time 
the  Iowa  Synod.  Neuendettelsau  possesses  two 
stately  buildings  devoted  to  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries for  North  America  and  Australia.  In 
1849  LOhe  founded  the  Lutheran  Society  of  Home 
Missions,  and  in  1853  an  institution  of  deaconesses 
which  was  dedicated  in  the  following  year,  the 
eighteenth  in  order  of  foundation,  but  the  third  or 
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fourth  in  numbers  of  all  Germany.  Around  t\m 
center  there  grew  up  with  wonderful  rapidity  a 
number  of  inatitutiona,  mieh  ba  asylums  for  idiotic 
a  Magdalen  asylum,  hospttak  for  men  and  women, 
a  chapel,  indue^truU  ficboob,  etc.  In  1365  a  branch 
of  tbe  institution  of  deaconesses  was  founded  at 
Folsingen  near  Oettingen,  consist  Lng  of  a  depart* 
ment  for  male  idiots,  a  district  hospital,  a  reforma* 
tory,  and  an  asylum  for  infants. 

The  oharaeteristie  trait  in  Lobe's  personality  was 
a  healthy  combination  of  ortbodoicy  with  original- 
ity of  thinking.  Sin  and  grace,  justification  and 
Banctifioation,  were  the  central  points  of  his  the- 
ology.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  among  the  greatest 
of  the  century.  Originality  of  conception ,  vivid 
imagination,  and  prophetic  fervor,  were  his  chief 
characteristics  in  the  pylpit.  h6he  also  made  a 
profound  study  of  littirgics  and  laid  down  bis  views 
in  Agende  /fir  ehruUi^Jie  Gemexnden  (184S),  He 
a  weakened  everywhere  the  sense  for  liturgii^l  order. 
But  be  was  perhapa  even  greater  as  a  pastor  than 
as  a  preacher.  L5lie  was  a  man  of  striking  appear* 
BUOB.  His  head  was  large,  his  forehead  high;  his 
mouth  made  the  impression  of  great  decision  of 
character;  his  voice  wim  powerful,  and  his  eye 
bright  and  searebing.  He  wrote  not  less  than 
sixty  works  growing  out  of  the  experiences  of  his 
spiritual  office  and  serving  practical  puri>oses.  Hb 
earlier  writings  originated  from  his  opposition  to 
the  State  Church,  Un»ere  ktrckliche  Lag€  (N6rd- 
lingen,  1860);  Aphorism^n  Mer  die  ntuUMameni^ 
luJien  Aemi&r  ut\d  ihr  VerMUntM  xur  Gcmeinde 
(Nuremberg,  1849);  Kirche  und  Ami,  mtie  Aphor- 
ixmen  {Erlangen,  1851)  J  Dit  bayertBche  GeiKral- 
sytuide  vom  Ftuhjahr  IS^B  wnd  das  Itdherische  Be^ 
kenntnis  (Nuremberg,  1849).  Of  a  permanent 
value  are  Drtt  BUchm'  von  der  Kirche  (Stuttgart, 
1845);  Roaenm&nate  keiliger  Frauen  (1860);  D^r 
evangdiffehe  Geistliche  (2  vols.,  1852-58);  Sieben 
PrcdigUn  (Nuremberg,  1836);  Fredigitn  Uber  daa 
Vflien/Tiser  (1837);  Bi^en  VorM^e  i^ber  die  Worie 
am  Krewse  (Stuttgart^  1859);  ErinneT^ngen  au9 
dm-  EeformatiOTisgenchwhie  von  Franken  (Nurem- 
berg, 1847);  Haus-,  Schnl-  und  Kirchenbuch  /fir 
Chruten  luthenschen  Bekennlnis»ee  (Stuttgart,  1845) ; 
Samenkomer  (NSrdlingen,  1844).       (A.  Hauck*) 

BiAaooKApnTt   J*  Deins^r,  W.  L&ket  £«&vn,  3  voli..  3d  ed., 

G^terilob,  1901:  H,  Beck.  EHe  innen  Afutum  in  Bayem, 
pp.  19  mq.  Hmmbii^.  18S0;  K.  ESchner,  WiUutim  L^u, 
*in  Lebembild^  Nummb«rg,  1907. 

LOEHH,    ItJr,    MAX:     German    Pmtestant;     b. 

at  Stettin  Apr,  30,  1864,  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  KSnigsberg  and  G5ttingen  (Ph.D*, 
1889),  was  member  of  the  royal  Dotnstift  at  Berlin 
(1889-90),  and  then  became  privatMlocent  for  Old- 
Teatatnent  exegesis  at  the  University  of  KOnigs- 
bei^.  Since  1892  he  has  been  associate  professor 
of  the  same  subject  at  the  University  of  Breslau. 
He  was  engaged  at  the  German  ArclieolQgi(a.l  In- 
stitute b  Jertisalem  in  1903-04,  and  has  edited 
the  Syriac  annotations  of  Bar  Hebrsc^us  on  the 
Pauline  epistles  (Gottingen,  1889)  and  written  Die 
KlageH^der  des  jeremiaa  erklSH  (for  W,  Nowack's 
Handkommtrdat  zum  AUtm  Te^itament;  1894);  Der 
Miuionagedanke  im  Alien  TestamerUe  (Freiburg, 
1896);     Ge^ichle   de§    VoUcm   lerad    (Straiburg, 


1900);  UnUrsuehungGn  turn  Buehe  Amoe  (Giessen, 
1901);  B^ti  und  die  bOili&dte  Urge^Aiehte  (BTm- 
lau,  1902);  Seekukdmpfe  und  GlaubenenSis  vor 
twei  Tamend  Jahrm  (Halle,  1904);  Der  mdgOr- 
arabieche  DialeM  von  Jerumlem  (G lessen,  1905); 
AiU^iamentliche  Religionsge^tMchte  (Leipsie,  1906); 
and  Die  SteUung  de»  We^B  zu  Jahtse-Rdi^ion.  und 
^Kuli  (1908).  He  likewise  prepaied  the  third  edition 
of  O.  Thenius'  K&mm^iiar  eu  den  Biiehem  S&m- 
udis  (Leipsic.  1898). 

LOEH,  l0n,  JOHAHn  MICHAEL  VOH:  German 
statesman  and  author;  h,  at  Frankfort-on-the^ 
Main  Bee.  21,  1694:  d.  at  Lingen  (36  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Osnabrtick),  Hanover,  July  26,  1776.  He  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  at  Marbufg  in  171 1«  but  re- 
moved to  Halle  in  1712,  and  finally  settled  at 
Frankfort  in  1723.  As  a  prolific,  open-minded 
writer,  he  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
literary  world,  and  gained  the  notice  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who,  in  1753,  conferred  on  him  the 
ofSoes  of  Prussian  privy  councilor  and  adminis^ 
trative  president  of  the  County  of  Lbgen  and 
Tecklenburg,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

His  copious  writings,  of  historical,  esthetic,  lit- 
erary, politieal,  ethical,  and  religious  range,  were 
published  under  the  title  Gesammelie  kUine  Sehrif- 
ten  (ed,  J.  E,  Schneider,  4  vols,,  Frankfort,  1749- 
1752).  His  standpoint  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Enlightenment  (q.%^),  except  that  with  him  con- 
fessional indifferentism  is  etill  associated  with  a 
warm  and  genuine  ethical  reUgious  interest.  His 
aim  of  working  in  tlie  oiuse  of  church  union  and  a 
comprehensive  type  of  Chris tbnity  e^ressed  itself 
in  hk  first  work,  the  pBeudonymous  Evangeli^icher 
Friedentiampeif  nach  Ari  der  ereien  Kirche  eni- 
worfen  (Frankfurt,  1724).  He  made  a  German 
translation  of  F^nelon'a  spintual  writings;  while 
his  personal  association  with  Zinsendorf  resulted 
in  Der  vemuftfiige  Gdieedien^t  nuch  der  teichlen 
Lehrari  den  Heilandee  (Frankfurt^  1738  and  often). 
The  work  which  made  Loen^s  name  best  known, 
yet  brought  upon  him  the  most  numerous  and  ve* 
hement  attacks,  was  Die  einzige  wahre  Religum 
(Frankfort,  1750).  In  the  first  half  he  shows  this 
to  Donsist  solely  in  faith  in  God  through  Clhrist, 
and  in  a  correspondingly  devout  and  virtuous  life 
according  to  the  eternal  law  of  love.  The  second 
part  treats  of  the  ideal  union  in  the  outward  de* 
tails  of  Christian  life.  This  remarkable  book  com- 
bines tibenilizing  thoughts  with  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  blends  rational 
istic  and  pietist  ic  ideas  into  its  dream  of  one  universal 
Christian  Church.  Chnh  Mirbt. 

BiBLtCK^fUPtlT:  J.  C.  S^trodtmann.  Bat  neu^  grtehrtr  Ewifpa, 
a  5m-57Q,  I.  428^30,  Wolfe ob sit  tel,  1753-&fl:  J,  A. 
TriniuB,  Fr^^nktr  I^j-ikttn,  pp.  &46-575;  F.  G.  Meuwl, 
iKtUiofi  der  .  .  .  1750-1800  t*€t»Uwhef^n  toulicAm  Schnff" 
9teUtr.  vi\L  324-S20,  Ijpip»ic,  1S08;  E.  H^ydeiv  itt  AreAiv 
fm-  FrankfnrU  OesfJ^ichU  und  Kuntt,  iii  (1865^  &34-502L 

LOENER,  ItJn'cr,  EASPAR:  German  reformer 
and  poet;  b.  at  Markt  Erlbach^  near  Baireuth, 
1493;  d.  at  N5rd lingen  (39  m,  n.w.  of  Augsbuj^) 
Jan.  6,  IMS,  He  received  his  early  education  b 
the  monastery  of  HeiLsbronn,  and  in  I  SOS  entered 
the  University  of  Erfurt;  while  in  1520  he  was  as- 
sistaat  priest  at  Nesselbach,  combining  this  office 
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with  pastoral  functions  at  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Birkcnfeld  (near  Neust^t-on-the-Aisch).  Tlwre 
19  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  already  cautiously 
active  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  two 
conservative  imitationa  of  Luther's  baptismal 
ordinal — Ordnung  der  Tauff  nach  wirt^urgischer 
Rubricken  von  wort  zu  wort  verieitMcht  and  Ordnung 
der  Tauff  nach  hamberffischer  Rnbricken  von  wort  zu 
icort  verietUschi  (both  subsequent  to  1523) — are 
very  plausibly  ascribed  to  him.  In  1524  the  Mar- 
grave Frederick  of  Brandenburg  transferre*J  him 
to  Hof,  as  his  representative  in  the  incumbency  of 
St.  Michael's.  His  Evangelical  attitude,  however^ 
caused  his  speedy  removal,  and  after  preaching  for 
a  short  time  in  the  Franciscan  chin-ch,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  Braodenbui^  and  went  to  Witten- 
berg, where  he  matriculated  at  the  imiversity  in 

1526.  After  a  brief  visit  to  Markt  Erlbach  in  Jan., 

1527,  and  a  short  incumbency  in  Oelsnltx,  the  ac- 
eession  of  Margrave  George  permitted  hinj  to  re^ 
turn  to  Hof  late  m  1527  or  early  in  1528.  Here  he 
introduced  Evangelical  worship  and  also  prepared 
an  agenda,  a  hymnal,  and  a  catechism  for  lus  con- 
gregation, the  first- named  forming  the  basis  of  the 
Naumburg  agenda  of  Nikolaus  Medler  (1537-33) 
and  Widmaun^s  agenda  of  1592. 

Ldner  was  equally  independenti  as  a  hymnolo- 
^st,  and  in  1527  twenty-six  of  his  compo^iitiont  were 
printed  anonymously  under  the  title  Gantz  ntuye 
geytiticht  teiUsc}i£  Hymnus  vnd  gesang;  while  as  late 
as  1561  bjmns  written  by  him,  but  hitherto  un- 
published,  were  still  printed,  so  that  their  entire 
number  amouDts  to  something  more  than  thirty- 
aeven*  In  like  manner  his  Vnlerricfd  iUb  giaubem 
Oder  ChrisUtdier  kinderzurM  ;n  LXXIL  Fragen  vnd 
Aniwrnii  vmfaM  (Nuremberg,  1529)  is  an  independent 
work  J  despite  its  indebtedness  to  jVlthamer's  cate- 
chism and  the  earlier  catechetical  writiuga  of  Luther. 

Ldner  took  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Brandenbuig-Nuremberg  agenda,  but  in  May, 
153L  his  position  became  intolerable  through  the 
Opposition  which  he  had  aroused,  intensified  by 
his  attacks  on  the  papacy,  and  in  July  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  Hof  and  retired  to  Oelsnitz.  There, 
after  a  brief  period  of  poverty  with  his  wife  and 
children,  he  resumed  his  pastorate  through  Me- 
lancbthon's  influence,  and  there  he  published^  un- 
der the  title  GeisUiche  gf.mng,  au*  heUiger  Schrifi 
mii  tims  tu  9amen  gebrncht,  Vnd  auffs  new  zu  gerichi 
(Wittenberg,  I63S),  a  collection  of  twenty  of  Ma 
hyums,  three  of  them  new.  In  1539  he  preached 
in  Leipsic^  but  falU^  to  secure  the  call  he  desired 
and  ixjntemptated  retiring  from  pastoral  work,  de- 
clining a  call  to  Oschatz,  In  1542*  however,  he 
became  preacher  at  the  Naumburg  cathedral,  al- 
though the  opposition  of  the  canons  gave  him  little 
•eope  for  activity.  In  Jan.,  1544*  he  became  pas- 
tor of  St.  George's,  Ndrdlingen,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  and  where,  as  first  superintendent^ 
he  oi^^nized  ecclesiastical  affairs  as  he  would, 
Kwnetinaea  with  an  exccass  of  aeal,  and  prepared  a 
new  agienda,  catechism,  and  hynanal  The  agenda 
is  eraentially  the  same  as  the  one  be  had  prepared 
for  Hof,  while  the  catechism,  despite  iU  depend- 
enoe  oo  Luther's  Enckiridion,  is  noteworthy  for  its 
diviiioa  mna  ajx  conversations  with  128  queations 


and  answere,  its  abundant  meditations,  and  its 
seven  original  catcchisnm]  h3rmns.  The  hymnal^ 
moreover,  is  of  liturgical  interest  in  its  distribution 
of  the  hymns  according  to  individual  services  and 
the  seasons  of  the  Christian  year. 

BttiUOoit^t'HY:  Hisi  Brief bu£h  is  ia  BeiHrSge  xur  hayeruetun 
KircheTiffetchu^de.  «d.  T.  Kold«,  voLb.  i.-iii.,  ErlAngnti, 
J&95-^7.  Otbi?r  Bciufeea  are  the  letters  of  MelanDhthoD 
iet  CR^  v^-vi.  ptuyiizn,  and  of  Lutber  In  De  Wette^B  ed.  of 
Lutber'fl  lPtt<TB»  toIb.  iv,-v,;  V.  L.  von  ebckendorf.  Cam- 
msTiianuM  crilicua  ,  .  .  de  Lu^keranitmo.  i.  241«  liL  ISa, 
219.  22 tp  LeipRic,  1602.  Modem  treatmeat  of  the  mib- 
ject  will  be  found  in  G.  W.  A.  Fikenscher,  GeUkrtm  Fitrtt- 
entum  Baireut,  v.  305-316,  NurembciTS,  IS03;  P.  Waclter- 
na^l.  But  dm*t^hc  Kircheniied,  h  3S6  gqq.,  392,  40S- 
400,  421-422.  iii.  dlS-Oia,  heipmc,  1862  iKtq.;  Q.  Eaw«niu« 
in  ZKW,  X  (t8S9>,  467  sqq.,  51&-52S:  F  Cohrs,  in  Afm^ 
umcnta  Ortmams  p(td^*im&i.  xxU.  433-480,  lierliu,  1901; 
C  Geyer,  .4i*i  der  BfformatianMgeieJiichte  N  ofdtin^rnM,  pp* 
18-23,  NOrdibigen.  1001 :   ADB,  xix,  152  »ciq. 

LOESCHE,  If^sh'e,  GEORG  KAMt     DAVID: 

Austrian  Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlin  Aug.  22^  1835* 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Bonn,  and  Ttibingen  {Ph.D.,  Jena,  1880;  lie-  tbeoL, 
Berlin,  1883),  was  preacher  t-o  the  German  church 
in  Florence^  Italy  (1880-^),  and  privat-dooent  for 
church  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1885- 
1887.  In  1S87  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Evangelical 
Protestant  faculty  at  Vienna  as  associate  professor 
of  the  sanie  subject,  and  in  1889  became  full  pro^ 
feasor.  He  ia  a  privy  counciiori  president  of  the 
examining  board  for  Evangelieal  theological  candi- 
dates in  Austria,  and  vice-president  of  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  Gustav- Adolf *Vcrein  and  of  the  Ge- 
eellschaft  fiir  die  Geschichte  des  Protestant ismus 
in  Oesterreicb.  In  theol(^y  he  is  an  adherent  of 
the  "  modern  *'  school  In  addition  to  hk  work  as 
editor  of  the  Jahrbudi  der  Geseilschaft  fur  die  Oe- 
schichte  ties  Prote^tanliEmus  in  Oeslerreichf  he  has 
edited  Johann  Mathesius*  AusgacMte  Werke  (4 
vols,,  Prague,  189&-19CM}  and  Guatav  Frank's  Ihe 
Theologie  des  neunzehnten  JahrhunderU  (Leipsic^ 
1905),  and  has  written  Ftortmer  Predigten  (Halle, 
1884);  Ertist  Moriiz  Amdt,  der  deuische  Reichs- 
herM  (Gotiia,  1884);  Bdlarmins  LeJire  vom  Fapsi 
und  deren  actueUc  Bedeuiung  (Halle,  1885);  Ana- 
te^ia  Luthemna  ti  Mdanchihoniana  (Gotba,  1892); 
Johann  MtUhesiua^  tin  Lebens-  und  SiUenbild  ait* 
der  Reformationaseit  (2  vols.,  1895);  and  Ge9chiehU 
dtM  Frote^laniiBmm  in  Oesterreich  (Leipsic,  1902), 

LOESCHER,  ICsh'er,  VALEJTTm  ERNST;  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Sonde rshausen  Dec.  29, 
1673;  d.  at  Dresden  Dec,  12,  1749.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  where  his  father  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  he  gave  his  attention  mainly  to 
philology  and  history,  but  out  of  respect  to  bia 
father's  wish  he  selected  a  theological  subject  for 
his  master ^s  disaertation,  in  which  be  opposed  the 
Piettstic  position.  Subeeqiient  study  at  Jena 
aroused  his  interest  in  church  history.  During 
travels  yndertaken  at  this  time  he  formed  the  ao- 
quaintanoe  of  a  number  of  inBuential  anti-Fietistic 
theologians.  In  1696  he  began  to  lecture  at  Wit- 
tenberg on  the  origin  of  Deism  aad  Pietism.  After 
serving  as  superintendent  at  Jiiterbog  (1598-1701) 
and  DeUtasch  (1701-07)  and  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg  (1707-09),  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Kpeiixkirehe  and  supermtendent  in  Dresden*  Hefe 
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he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  practical  duties 
here  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
needs  of  the  Church.  His  orthodoxy  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  admitting  the  truth  of  the  diUms 
of  the  Pietists  concerning  the  prevailing  perfuno- 
toriness  of  religious  life,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
negligence  of  orthodox  pastors.  He  at  once  took 
earnest  measures  to  encourage  a  deeper  spiritual 
life  in  the  Church.  He  had  already  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  his  UnschuLdige  Nachriehten  von  alten 
und  neuen  theologisehen  Sachen  (Wittenbeig  and 
Leipeic,  1701  sqq.),  the  first  theological  periodical. 
The  comprehensive  scope  and  able  management  of 
the  magazine  gave  it  great  importance.  Through 
it  LOscher  becsune  the  leader  of  the  orthodox  party, 
as  opposed  to  the  Pietistic  and  naturalistic  factions 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  representative  of 
scientific  Lutheran  theology. 

In  opposition  to  the  proposal  that  Pietism  should 
be  considered  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches 
(advocated  at  the  time  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment), Ldacher  published  several  works,  including 
Auafiihriiche  Hitiaria  moiuum  zurUchen  den  Evan- 
gdi9ch'Luiheri9chen  und  Refonnierten  (3  parts, 
Frankfort,  1707-08).  In  the  course  of  a  contro- 
versy with  the  Pietist  Joachim  Lange,  LOscher  de- 
fended orthodoxy  in  his  PrcenoHones  el  notianea 
iheologicm  (Wittenbeig,  1708).  However,  his  most 
comprehensive  criticism  of  Pietism  appeared  in  his 
magasine  under  the  title  Timotheus  Verinus,  in 
which  work  he  held  that  the  Pietists  had  a  false 
conception  of  the  relation  between  piety  and  re- 
ligion and  that  their  zeal  for  piety  placed  them  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
The  work  inspired  a  bitter  reply  from  his  Pietistic 
cq3ponents,  which  called  forth  from  LOecher  his 
greatest  work,  VoUMndiger  Timotheu8  Verinua 
(2  parts,  Wittenbeig,  1718-22).  In  this  he  dis- 
cusses tl^  origin  and  rapid  development  of  Pietism 
and  elaborates  upon  its  evils.  Nevertheless  he  was 
unable  to  check  the  advance  of  Pietism  or  even  to 
pass  a  true  judgment  upon  the  real  significance  of 
the  movement.  The  importance  of  LOscher's  part 
in  the  Pietistic  controversy  was  not  fully  recog- 
nised until  the  return  to  Evangelical  doctrine  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

L5scher  took  an  active  part  also  in  the  contro- 
versy which  at  that  time  was  being  waged  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Dresden  and  con- 
tributed a  number  of  studies  to  that  cause,  notably 
his  VoUsUindige  ReformatUmB-Akta  und  DocumerUa 
(3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1720-29) .  He  also  opposed  Wolflf 's 
system  of  philosophy,  claiming  that  "  philosoph- 
ical indifferentism "  portended  a  revolution  in 
Christianity.  (Georo  MCllbr.) 

Bibuoorapht:  M.  von  Engelhardt,  V.  B.  LOtchtr  wuh 
MifMm  Leben  und  Wirken,  Btuttsart,  1856;  Q.  W.  Qdtto. 
Da»  ieizt  Ubende  geUkrte  Europa,  ii.  100-233,  Bnmswiok. 
1736;  J.  J.  Mofler,  BeUrao  tu  wintm  Lexicon  hUKmi»€htr 
vfKi  nformUrter  Theologen,  pp.  415-439,  Zalliohau.  1740; 
T.  CrOger,  Zjtihen  L6$ehier*»,  Dreiden,  1761;  Q.  Kramer, 
Auouat  Herrmann  Franeke,  U.  72-^.  272-310.  343.  Halle. 
1882;  F.  Blaackmebter,  in  BeitrikO€  cur  9iidi»U(htn 
XtrcftenffMdkidUi,  viii.  330-344.  Leipaie,  1803:  idem, 
adOmadte  KirckenofAichU,  pp.  224-254,  282-285.  804- 
331.  Dresden.  1800;  ADB,  xix.  100-213. 

LOGIA  JBSU.    See  Aqbaph^. 


LOGOS. 

L  Content  of  the  Term. 
IL  Source  of  the  Term. 
III.  Sisnifioanoe  of  the  Term. 

On  the  influence  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
exerted  on  the  general  Christological  development 
of  the  early  Church  see  Christolooy;  and  cf.  Trin- 
ITT.  This  article  will  deal  with  the  origin  and 
signification  of  the  term  in  Biblical  literature,  espe- 
cially in  the  writings  of  John. 

L  Content  of  the  Term:  The  prologue  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  sets  forth  the  nature  and  work  of 
Jesus  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Logos.  The  evangelist  lays  down  first 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Logos  in  relation  to  God, 
the  world,  and  humanity,  characterized  by  prime- 
val existence  before  all  worlds — an  existence  ''  with 
God  "  in  the  manner  of  personal  relation  (proa  ion 
theofif  cf.  liatt.  xiii.  56;  II  Cor.  v.  8)  and  participa- 
tion in  the  divine  nature.  All  creation  is  by  him; 
without  him  is  no  life  or  light  of  truth  and  salvation. 
Next  comes  his  relation  to  the  Baptist,  who  was 
bom  in  time,  a  human  prophetic  messenger  with 
the  mission  to  bear  witness  to  the  Light,  while  the 
Logos  is  the  mediator  of  a  marvelous  new  life  to 
all  who  receive  him.  Then  comes  the  statement 
that  the  Word  became  flesh,  revealing  the  glory  of 
an  only-begotten  Son,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  This 
revelation  can  be  made  only  by  the  Son,  who  has 
dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
After  this  the  prologue  returns  to  its  starting-point, 
emphasizing  the  personal  intercourse  i^ith  God  face 
to  face  as  the  incomparable  privilege  of  the  Logos 
conferred  upon  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son. 
Thus  the  conception  originally  laid  down  has  gained 
in  clearness  not  only  by  the  exact  definition  of  at- 
tributes, but  by  the  identification  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  function  of  the  Logos,  the  making  known 
of  God,  is  assigned. 

The  term  Logos,  then,  denotes  neither  here  nor 
anywhere  else  in  the  writings  of  John  the  **  rea- 
son," but  always  the  "  Word,"  who  is  with  God 
and  comes  into  the  world  with  the  function  of  mak- 
ing known  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  God. 
The  Word  is  not  an  abstract  revelation  made  to  the 
world,  but  something  greater,  transcending  the 
earthly  sphere  and  belonging  to  that  of  the  divine 
life.  More  exactly,  the  Word  is  a  person  commu- 
nicating with  God  as  with  one  of  the  same  nature, 
then  assuming  a  fleshly  form  and  proclaiming,  with- 
out loss  of  his  supernatural  being  or  unequaled 
closeness  to  God,  that  which  he  has  seen  of  the 
Father  and  the  Father's  counsels.  The  personal 
nature  of  the  Logos  would  not  of  itself  follow  from 
the  identification  with  Jesus  Christ,  which  might 
mean  simply  the  assumption  of  a  personality  and 
a  universal  function,  but  it  follows  inevitably  from 
verses  1  and  3  and  the  use  made  of  the  thought  in 
verse  18.  This  ia  confirmed  by  other  Johannine 
passages:  in  I  John  i.  1,  the  "Word  of  life,"  like 
the  *'  life  "  which  is  afterward  taken  as  equivalent, 
is  the  personal  bearer  of  this  life,  first  in  the  su- 
pernatural and  then  in  the  natural  sphere;  and 
still  more  obviously  in  Rev.  xix.  13  the  rider  on  the 
white  horse,  the  triumphant  executor  of  the  divine 
judgments,  is  conceived  as  a  person.    It  ia  safe. 
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then,  to  Bay  that  in  all  the  Johannine  writings  the 
Logos  is  conceived  as  a  personal  revelation  of  God 
for  salvation  or  for  judgment,  a  person  who  has  an 
existence  of  his  own  with  the  Father  before  and 
after  the  duration  of  this  world,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
istence here  in  time  and  in  the  flesh.  Between  the 
eternal  and  the  temporal  being  of  the  Logos  it  is 
clear  from  the  whole  trend  of  the  prologue  that  the 
difference  is  only  one  of  manner  and  not  of  essence. 
XL  Source  of  the  Term:  To  the  question  whence 
the  author  derived  the  term  several  different  an- 
swers have  been  given:  (1)  It  is  simple  enough  to 
Hofmann,  who  asserts  that  the  primitive  Christian 
commimity  designated  as  **  the  word  of  God  "  the 
Evangelical  message.  The  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  would  thus  associate  himself  only  so  far 
with  this  conception  as  to  allow  him  to  emphasize 
the  personal  content  of  the  message.  But  more 
than  one  phrase  in  the  prologue  quite  obviously 
precludes  the  acceptance  of  this  view.  (2)  Others, 
especially  Weiss,  find  the  source  of  the  term  in  the 
Old- Testament  expressions  concerning  the  Word 
of  God.  There  is  this  much  in  favor  of  such  a  view, 
that  the  prologue  plainly  refers  to  the  accoitot  of 
creation  in  Genesis,  and  that  in  the  Psalms  and 
prophets  a  poetical  personification  of  the  word  of 
God  as  a  creative  and  saving  power  sent  forth  into 
the  world  occurs  not  infrequently;  but  in  these 
cases  the  spirituality  and  oomipotence  of  God  are 
the  fundamental  thoughts,  and  the  proclamation 
of  his  unconditioned  unity  leaves  no  place  for  a 
personal  principle  besides  himself  as  the  mediator 
of  his  activity  in  the  world.  Moreover,  wherever 
on  purely  Hebraic  soil  in  later  times  the  idea  of  a 
creative  intermediate  cause  appears,  it  is  connected 
with  the  name  not  of  the  Word  but  of  Wisdom 
(Prov.  viii.  22-31;  Ecclus.  xxiv.),  just  as  where  the 
Word  occurs  (as  in  Wisdom  ix.  1,  xvi.  12,  xviii.  15) 
the  influence  of  Greek,  especially  Stoic,  thought  is 
discernible.  The  Johannine  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
may  have  taken  up  the  Old-Testament  notion  of 
the  word  of  God  as  operative  in  the  world,  but  this 
can  not  be  its  sole  source.  (3)  Still  less  can  it  be 
shown  to  have  come  from  the  use  made  of  "  Word 
of  Yahweh  "  (dibra  dayay,  meymra  dayay)  in  Pales- 
tinian theology.  The  meymra  is  used  as  an  ab- 
stract term  to  conceal  the  name  and  spiritualize 
the  idea  of  God;  it  is  thus  employed  instead  of 
"  God  "  where  his  operation  in  history  is  spoken 
of  or  where  the  context  contains  anthropomorphic 
expressions.  There  is  no  hint  of  a  concrete  hypo- 
stasis of  the  Godhead  or  of  a  being  mediate  be- 
tween him  and  the  world.  (4)  The  derivation  of 
the  Johannine  doctrine  from  the  Alexandrian  relig- 
ious philosophy,  and  especially  from  Philo,  was 
taken  up  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  accepted 
in  the  nineteenth  by  Ltlcke,  De  Wette,  and  the 
school  of  F.  C.  Baur.  Philo,  interested  alike  in  the 
tradition  of  his  people  and  the  contemporary  pagan 
culture,  found  in  the  Logos  a  means  of  reconciling 
the  transcendence  of  the  Jewish  conception  of  God 
with  the  immanence  taught  in  the  philosophy  of 
his  day.  A  pupil  of  Heraclitus,  familiar  with  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  still  more  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  Logos  as 
the  active,   rational,   teleological  principle  which 


forms  the  passive  matter,  he  attempts  to  connect 
these  really  pantheistic  views  with  the  Jewish  con- 
ception of  God,  and  thus  gives  the  Logos  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  God  and  the  world;  biB 
Logos  is  at  once  the  world  immanent  in  the  divine 
thought  and  God  operative  in  the  world,  a  memffo 
in  every  sense — cosmological,  moral,  and  religious. 
Stoic  elements  are  most  prominent  in  his  idea,  but 
there  is  room  also  for  the  Mosaic  creative  word  and 
the  later  Jewish  developments  which  add  religious 
weight  to  the  purely  cosmological  idea.  But  the 
religious  motives  and  convictions  in  the  two  writers 
are,  as  might  be  shown  by  a  detailed  examination, 
too  radically  distinct  to  justify  the  theory  of  a  defi- 
nite borrowing  from  one  by  the  other — ^though  this 
only  proves  that  the  term  Logos  receives  in  the 
Gospel  an  entirely  new  direction  when  the  historic 
redeeming  work  of  Christ  becomes  its  essential 
content,  and  not  that  there  is  not  a  considerable 
range  over  which  the  two  are  in  harmony.  If  to 
these  points  are  added  a  number  of  others  through- 
out the  Fourth  Gospel  which  go  to  show  that  the 
author  was  well  acquainted  with  Hellenic  Judaism, 
either  in  the  Philonic  or  some  other  popular  form, 
the  derivation  to  some  extent  of  the  Logos-idea 
from  that  source  acquires  a  considerable  d^ree  of 
probability.  But  this  by  no  means  justifies  an  at- 
tempt to  deduce  the  portrait  of  Christ  in  the  Evan- 
gelical story  from  philosophic  speculation,  nor  to 
confine  the  influence  of  the  Logos-idea  to  the  pro- 
logue, as  Hamack  has  sought  to  do.  The  truth  of 
the  Johannine  combination  of  an  abstract  idea  with 
history  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eter- 
nal, inexhaustible  personality  of  Christ  not  only 
permits  but  actually  requires  it. 

in.  Significance  of  the  Term:  In  determining 
this  it  is  necessary  to  read  into  it  nothing  from 
Philo  or  from  the  later  church  doctrine,  but  to  con- 
fine oneself  strictly  to  the  account  given  by  the 
evangelist.  Its  significance  for  him  lies  altogether 
in  the  religious  department,  giving  him  the  answer 
to  the  questions  "  Who  is  God?  How  may  I  come 
to  him  and  to  participation  in  his  life  and  light?  " 
The  cosmological  interest  is  for  him  wholly  subor- 
dinate; his  use  of  the  term  serves  only  to  place  the 
whole  human  race  on  an  equality  with  the  favored 
people  of  Israel.  The  Logos,  by  whom  the  world 
was  made,  was  made  flesh  for  the  world;  but  the 
mission  which  he  is  to  perform  in  this  universal 
field  is  the  soteriological  one  of  revealing  God  and 
thereby  bringing  grace  and  truth.  When  John 
identifies  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Logos, 
his  purpose  is  to  express  in  a  universal  way,  com- 
prehensible without  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of 
Israel,  that  Jesus  is  set  over  the  world,  in  union 
with  God  as  the  eternal  mediator  of  his  creative 
and  redeeming  will,  and  that  therefore  he  is  in  his 
historical  appearance  the  absolute  and  imiversal 
self-revelation  of  the  Godhead,  the  exclusive  con- 
veyer of  salvation.  He  does  not  so  much  as  touch 
the  metaphysical  problems  which  from  Justin  on- 
ward make  the  Logos-idea  a  fertile  source  of  ques- 
tionings. Of  the  later  theology  on  the  subject  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  it  subordinates  the  moral 
interpretation  of  the  plan  of  salvation  to  the  log- 
ical, and  that  it  leads  either  to  deistio  or  to  pan- 
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theistic  oonsequenoes,  according  as  separation  or 
union  is  principally  emphasized  in  the  conception 
of  a  tneiiUa  between  God  and  the  world.  The 
Logos-idea  as  found  in  the  Johannine  writings  is 
weU  adapted  to  guard  against  the  Christology 
which  sees  in  Jesus  merely  a  prophet  or  a  genius; 
it  requires  the  recognition  of  his  identity  of  being 
with  God,  without  which  the  absoluteness  of  his 
historic  mission  can  not  be  conceived.  But  it  does 
not  go  into  the  metaphysical  profundities  from 
which  it  might  be  hoped  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
inner  recesses  of  the  divine  nature.  It  lights  up 
history  with  the  light  of  eternity;  but  it  can  show 
us  eternity  only  in  the  light  of  history,  not  in  its 
own  supernatural  radiance.  (O.  Kirn.) 

Bibuooraphy:  On  Jewish  and  ethnic  doctrines  of  the 
Logos  consult:  A.  Aall,  Der  Logo*;  Oeadiichie  aeiner  Entr 
widMlung,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  189&-90;  J.  M.  Heinie.  Die 
Lekre  vom  Logo*  in  der  grieehisehen  Philoacfphie,  Olden- 
burg, 1872;  Schttrer,  GeMchidtte,  iii.  565-557,  Eng.  transl.. 
II.,  iiL  374-376;  works  on  O.  T.  theology,  especially  that 
<^  Sohulti;  and  the  literature  under  Philo. 

On  the  Johannine  doctrine:  H.  H.  Wendt,  Da»  Johan- 
ngtwanoelium,  Gdttingen,  1900;  M.  Stuart,  in  Biblio- 
tKeca  Saarn,  1850.  pp.  281-327;  W.  Emlioht,  Theophania; 
cr,  SeriptureU  View  of  the  Manifestation  of  the  Logos  or 
pre-exiatent  Meseiah,  London.  1857;  Rdhricht.  in  TSK, 
1868.  pp.  209-315;  J.  Rtfville.  La  Doctrine  du  I^ogoe  dans 
U  qiiatrihne  ivangile  et  dans  les  csuvres  de  Philon,  Paris, 
1881;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  lecture  v..  London.  1885;  H.  W.  Watkins. 
Modern  Criticism  Considered  in  its  Relations  to  the  Fourth 
Oospel,  lecture  viii.,  ib.  1800;  A.  Hamack.  in  ZKT,  ii 
(1892).  189-231;  idem.  Dogma,  vols,  i.-iv  (contains  also 
the  later  development);  G.  B.  Stevens.  Johannine  The- 
ology,  chap.  iv..  New  York.  1894;  W.  Baldensperger.  Der 
Prolog  des  4.  Evangtliums,  Freiburg,  1898;  Jannaris,  in 
ZNTW,  Feb..  1901.  pp.  13  sqq.;  W.  R.  Inge,  Personal 
Idealism  and  Mysticism,  lectures  ii.-iii.,  New  York.  1907; 
lichtenberger.  ESR,  viii.  334-339;  DB,  iii.  132-136;  EB, 
iii.  2811-2812;  the  commentaries  on  the  Fourth  clospel, 
especially  that  of  H.  J.  Holtimann,  Tilbingen.  1893;  the 
works  on  N.  T.  theology,  particularly  that  of  Beyschlag; 
and  the  works  on  the  history  of  doctrine.  The  last-named 
dass  of  works  is  also  to  be  consulted  for  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine,  and  further  works  of  value  are: 
L.  Atiberger,  Die  LogosUhre  des  heUigen  Athanasius, 
Munich,  1880;  C.  Bigg.  Christian  PUUonists  of  Alex- 
andria, London,  1886. 

LOISTSi  Id'ists:  A  pantheistic  sect  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  first  mention  of  the  sect  of 
the  Lolsts  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Luther's  dated  Mar. 
27,  1525,  in  which  he  writes  that  some  *'  new  proph- 
ets "  from  Antwerp  had  appeared  in  Wittenberg, 
and  that  they  put  the  mind  and  reason  of  man  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  dispu- 
tation took  place,  in  Luther's  presence,  between 
Melanchthon  and  the  leader  of  this  sect,  a  slater 
named  Eligius  (Loy)  Pruystinck;  and  shortly 
afterward  Luther  directed  a  warning  to  his  own 
adherents  at  Antwerp  against  dangerous  ''  bluster- 
ing and  noisy  spirits."  Pruystinck  was  subjected 
to  an  examination  by  the  Inquisition  at  Antwerp 
(Jan.,  1526);  he  recanted,  and  was  cleared  with 
the  sentence  of  public  ecclesiastical  penance.  Never- 
theless his  doctrines  in  the  following  decades  spread 
not  only  in  Antwerp  but  also  in  the  district  about 
Cologne,  in  Brabant,  and  in  Flanders.  But  an  ad- 
ditional investigation  ensued  in  the  summer  of  1544, 
ending  in  the  execution  of  Pruystinck  and  of  six 
of  his  followers,  and  completely  disbanding  their 
sect.  The  Lolsts'  religious  attitude  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  corollary  of  practical  pantheism.    Bian's 


intellectual  nature  is  a  spiritual  substance;  in 
other  words,  every  one  possesses  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Since  man's  flesh  and  spirit  are  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, and  with  no  influence  upon  each  other, 
the  spirit  of  man  incurs  no  responsibility  for  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh;  hence  the  spirit,  as  such,  is 
sinless.  The  final  goal  of  man  is  to  vanish  into  the 
divine  being.  The  Lolsts  based  their  doctrines 
upon  forced  exegesis  of  the  Bible.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  relation  between  the  Lolsts  and 
any  sects  antedating  the  Reformation,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  wholly  independent  of  the  Bap- 
tists. [They  certainly  had  much  in  common  with 
the  Beghards  (q.v.)  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit  (see  Fhee  Spirit,  Brethren  of  the),  a.  h.  n.] 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  panthebtic  doctrines 
of  the  **  Libertines,"  which  from  1545  onward  were 
combated  notably  by  Calvin,  in  the  Romance  coun- 
tries took  their  point  of  departure  from  the  sect  of 
the  Lolsts  disbanded  at  that  very  time.  [David  Joris 
was  probably  a  disciple  of  Pruystinck,  and  the  latter 
may  have  influenced  Henry  Nicolas,  foimder  of  the 
Family  of  Love  (see  Familistb;  and  Antinomians), 
and  through  him  several  of  the  more  recent  varieties 
of  Antinomians.    a.  h.  n.]  Herman  Hauft. 

Bibuoobapht:  A  valuable  collection  of  sources  and  his- 
tory of  the  sect  is  given  in  J.  Frederichs,  De  sects  der  Lots- 
ten  of  Anlboerps«i\e  2i6erft;n«n  U6t6-46),  Ghent.  1891; 
idem,  Un  luthirien  francais  detenu  libertin  spirituel,  in 
Bulletin  historique  et  litt^aire  de  la  sociHi  de  Vhistoire  du 
protestantisme  francais,  xli  (1892).  250-209;  idem.  La 
MoraliU  des  libertins  spirituels,  ib.,  pp.  502-504;  A. 
Jundt,  Hist,  du  panthHsme  popiUaire  au  mayen  Age,  pp. 
122  sqq.,  Paris,  1875. 

LOISY,  Iwa'^zi',  ALFRED  FIRMAll:  French 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Ambridres  (6  m.  n.  of  Ma- 
yenne)  Feb.  28,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Seminary  of  ChAlons  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1879,  after  which  he  was  parish  priest  of 
Broussy-le-Grand  and  Landricourt  (1879-i81);  be- 
came lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  the  Institut  Catholique, 
Paris,  in  1881;  was  appointed  associate  professor 
in  1882  and  titular  professor  of  Holy  Scripture  in 
1889.  The  freedom  of  his  views,  however,  caused 
such  distrust  of  his  orthodoxy  that  in  1893  he  was 
removed  from  the  Institut  and  appointed  chaplain 
of  the  Dominican  nuns  engaged  in  teaching  at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine.  In  1899  he  retired  to  Bellevue, 
and  in  1900-04  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne  on  Assyri- 
ology,  but  in  the  latter  year  was  again  obliged  by 
his  superiors  to  cease  lecturing.  Since  that  time 
he  has  lived  in  retirement  at  Camay,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure-et-Loire.  His  works  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  five  were  placed,  in 
1903,  on  the  Index,  although  Loisy  claims  to  seek 
to  refute  the  radicalism  of  A.  Hamack  (q.v.)  and 
to  defend  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Church.  He 
has  written:  Histaire  du  canon  de  VAncien  Testor 
ment  (Paris,  1893);  Hiaioire  du  canon  du  Nouveau 
Testament  (1891);  Le  Livre  de  Job,  traduti  deVhi- 
breu  (1S92);  Hietoire  critique  du  texte  et  dee  ver- 
eione  de  la  Bible  (2  vols.,  Amiens,  1892-93);  Lee 
Myihes  habyloniene  el  lee  premiere  chapitres  de  la 
Genkee  (Paris,  1901);  ttudee  bibliquee  (1901);  La 
Religion  d'lerad  (1901);  ttudee  ivangiliques  (1902); 
USvangHe  fA  Viglise  (1902;  Eng.  transl.  by  C. 
Home,  The  Oospd  and  the  Church,  London,  1903); 
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Le  QiiotrUme  evarwile  (1903) ;  Aulour  <Vun  petit  livre 

(1903);  and  Les  EvangUes  synoptiques  (1908). 

Biblioorapht:    W.  J.  Willuuns,  Newman,  Pascal,   Loiay, 

and   the   Catholic    Church,     London.     1006;    Publither'a 

Weekly,  Feb.  22.  1008.  p.  884;    Expoaitory   Timee,  Aug. 

1009,  pp.  488-405;   A.  D^tres.  L'AbbS  Loiey,  Paris,  1000. 

LOLLARDS. 

Oriicin  of  the  Lollards  (S  1). 

Wydif  and  the  Early  English  Lollards  ({  2). 

Spread  of  Lollardism  in  England  ({  3). 

Lollard  Memorial  of  1305  ({  4). 

Ecclesiastical  Opposition  to  Lollardism  (S  5). 

The  Constitutions  of  Arundel  (i  6). 

Sir  John  Oldcastle  (S  7). 

Suppression  and  Decline  of  Lollardism  ({  8). 

Tenets  of  Lollardism  ($  0). 

Lollard  Opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  Doctrines  ({  10). 

Lollard  View  of  the  Eucharist  (Ml). 

The  name  Lollards  is  applied  both  to  a  semi- 
monastic  charitable  society  originating  in  Brabant 
in  the  fourteenth  century  and  to  the  English  fol- 
lowers of  John  Wyclif.  The  Brabantine  Lollards 
are  mentioned  by  J.  Hocsem,  a  canon  of  Lidge  c. 
1350,  in  a  notice  of  the  year  1309,  and  from  his 
account  it  is  obvious  that  they  received  their  name 
from  the  Middle  Dutch  loellen  ("to  sing  softly, 
hum  ").  They  first  appeared  prominently  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  plague  in  Antwerp  c.  1350,  devo- 
ting themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick 

I.  Origin  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  re- 
ef the       ceived  the  name  Alexians  (q.v.)  from 

Lollards,  their  patron  saint.  Suspected  of  her- 
esy from  the  very  start,  they  were  tol- 
erated conditionally  after  1347,  and  their  dubious 
reputation  transferred  their  name  to  the  adherents 
of  Wyclif  when  he  began  in  1380  to  assail  the  ac- 
cepted teachings  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the 
Eucharist.  The  term  was  so  used  for  the  first 
time  by  Thomas  Walden  and  the  CJistercian  Crompe 
in  1382,  who  applied  it  to  Wyclif 's  friends  Here- 
ford and  Repii^ton.  Five  years  later  five  itiner- 
ant preachers  are  described  as  Lollards,  and  the 
name  henceforth  appears  frequently  in  English 
documents,  finally  losing  all  trace  of  its  Dutch 
origin  and  becoming  the  national  term  of  derision 
for  Wyclif's  followers  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  a 
period  of  religious  transition  for  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  the  calm  but  intense  conviction  that  the 
evils  of  the  time  must  be  overcome  and  that  re- 
ligious and  social  life  must  be  reformed  found  ex- 
pression in  John  Wyclif  (q.v.).  In  1378  he  denied 
the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  re- 
ceiving the  support  of  his  university,  the  court,  the 
nobles,  and  the  knights.  Finding  his  model  in  the 
mendicant  monks,  he  sent  his  closest  friends,  in- 
cluding Hereford,  Aston,  Bedeman  (all  members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford),  Purvey  (his 

2/  Wyclif   vicar  at  Lutterworth),  Thorpe,  Parker, 

and  the     and  Swinderby,  to  preach  among  the 

Early       farmers   and    the   artizans.     For   the 

English     first  time  in  English  history  an  appeal 

Lollards,     was  made  to  the  people  rather  than  to 

the  scholars,  and  dogma  was  superseded 

by  the  Bible,  which  was  made  the  sole  source  of 

faith  and  practise.    Yet,  though  the  stereotyped 


sermons  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  replaced  by 
a  new  note  of  religious  conviction,  Wyclif  had  no 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  ideals  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic,  as  is  amply  proven  by  his  Short 
Rule  of  Life  with  its  close  affinities  to  the  aims  of 
St.  Francis.  Their  followers,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  bitterly  assailed,  not  only  for  their  teachings 
about  the  Eucharist,  but  also  for  their  adherence 
to  the  two  antipopes  of  the  Great  Schism  (see 
Schibm)  after  1378,  for  their  opposition  to  free 
preaching,  and  for  their  hostility  to  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular.  Wyclif  accordingly  sent  out  his 
"  Poor  Priests "  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  Bound  by  no  vows  and  no 
formal  consecration,  poor,  and  yet  not  mendicant, 
they  wandered  from  village  to  village,  barefoot, 
with  a  long  stafif  in  token  of  their  pastoral  vocation 
and  coarse  habits  of  reddish  brown  to  symbolize 
poverty  and  toil.  Prelates,  priests,  and  abbots 
scorned  and  hated  them,  but  the  people  loved  them 
and  flocked  around  them. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Lollard  movement, 
which  stirred  England  to  its  depths  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  and  formed  the  essential  basis 
of  the  Reformation.  [It  seems  probable  that  Wyclif 
and  his  "  Poor  Priests  "  did  not  originate  the  type 
of  Evangelical  life  and  thought  known  as  Lollard- 
ism. They  rather  evoked  and  made  aggressive 
older  forms  of  Evangelical  life  which  survived  the 
Roman  Catholic  conquest  and  may  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  continental  Evangelicals  like  the  Wal- 
denses,  with  whom  they  had  much  in  common. 
The  movement  seems  too  extensive  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  the  preaching  of  Wyclif's  evangelists. 
A.  H.  N.]  The  ranks  of  the  **  Poor  Priests  "  were 
soon  increased  by  many  of  the  laity,  who  boldly 
opposed  the  authority  of  the  Church,  while  some 
of  the  nobility  who  did  not  fear  the  wrath  of  the 
powerful  John  of  Gaunt,  such  as  the  coimt  of  Salis- 
bury, likd^ise  joined  them.  Among  the  conmion 
people    their   success   was   enormous, 

3.  Spread    until  their  adherents  were  believed  to 

of  Lollard-  number  at  least  half  the  population. 

ism  in      [This  estimate  is  too  high.     It  is  not 

England,  likely  that  one  in  ten  was  a  Lollard. 
A.  H.  N.]  Their  weapon  was  the  Bible 
in  the  vernacular,  and  true  to  their  doctrine  that 
each  priest  had  the  same  power  to  bind  and  loose 
as  pope  or  bishop,  they  ordained  others  to  extend 
their  work.  By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  LoUards  were  at  their  zenith,  at  least  nu- 
merically, but  even  during  Wyclif's  lifetime  they 
met  a  rude  shock  when  in  1382  Courtenay,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  urged  Parliament  to  take 
measures  against  the  "  Poor  Priests,"  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  disobedience  to  their  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors, stirring  up  class  hostility,  and  propagating 
heresy.  This  was  averted  by  Richard  II.,  but  on 
the  insistence  of  the  primate  he  placed  the  matter 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries,  which  were 
to  proceed  against  the  Lollards  through  their  own 
episcopal  officials.  The  result  was  the  excommu- 
nication of  Aston  and  the  suspension  of  Hereford, 
Repington,  and  Bedeman  from  university  privi- 
leges. On  Dec.  31, 1384,  Wyclif  died,  but  the  move- 
ment which  he  had  inaugurated  lived  and  grew. 
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A  few  years  later  Lollards  were  numerous  in  Lon- 
don, Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Worcester,  and  their 
tenets,  no  longer  restricted  to  religion,  extended  to 
economic  and  political  life.  In  1395,  doubtless  em- 
boldened by  the  blunt  refusal  of  Parliament  to  pass 
the  archbishop's  bill  for  the  destruction  of  all  Wyc- 
lif 's  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  Lollards  felt  them- 
selves sufficiently  strong  to  present  a  memorial  to 
Parliament  and  to  demand  the  cooperation  of  that 
body  in  carrying  out  their  reform.  The  twelve 
clauses  of  this  memorial  were  as  follows :  Faith,  love, 
and  hope  had  vanished  from  the  English  daughter- 
church   since    she   had   been    lost   in 

4.  Lollard  worldly  wealth  through  her  association 
Memorial  with  her  great  stepmother  of  Rome; 
of  1395.    the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  was 

not  that  of  Christ;  the  priestly  law 
of  celibacy  resulted  in  unnatural  vice;  transub- 
stantiation  was  a  feigned  miracle  and  conduced  to 
idolatry;  prayers  over  bread,  salt,  wine,  water, 
oil,  wax,  and  the  like  were  unlawful  magic  rites; 
it  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  Christ  (Matt.  vi.  24) 
to  have  king  and  bishop  or  prelate  and  judge  in 
one  person;  prayers  for  the  dead  were  ineffectual, 
pilgrimages  and  the  invocation  of  images  were 
nearly  idolatrous;  auricular  confession  was  not 
essential  to  salvation,  but  was  a  source  of  priestly 
arrogance  and  permission  to  sin;  war  was  contrary 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  death  and  pillage  to 
the  poor;  the  vows  of  nuns  led  to  infanticide  and 
unnatural  impurity;  and  art  was  unnecessary  and 
conducive  to  luxury  and  extravagance.  [Cf.  the 
text  in  FoBcicuLi  Ztzaniorum,  ed.  W.  W.  Shirley  in 
RoUa  Series,  pp.  360-369,  London,  1858;  Wilkins, 
ConcUia,  III.,  p.  221;  condensed  transl.  in  Ijcchler's 
John  Wydif,  ed.  P.  Lorimer,  pp.  447-448.]  In  this 
memorial,  however,  the  Lollards  had  overestimated 
their  strength,  and  the  king,  who  had  taken  no 
part  hitherto  in  the  episcopal  proceedings  against 
them,  now  admonished  them  sternly. 

The  decline  of  Lollardism  now  began.  In  1396 
Thomas  Arundel,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  move- 
ment, succeeded  Courtenay  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  three  years  later  Richard  II.  was  mur- 
dered. The  throne  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Lancastrian  Henry  IV.,  who  found  it  to  his  interests 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  hierarchic  and  aristocratic 
faction  which  had  given  him  the  crown.  In  Jan., 
1400,  the  bishops  declared  that  they  were  unable 
to  make  headway  against  the  heretics,  and  the 
statute  De  comburendo  hceretico  was  accordingly 
passed.  The  first  to  be  executed  under  its  provi- 
sions was  W.  Sawtrey  (Chartris),  who  died  at  the 

stake   in   the  following  month.     The 

5.  Ecdesi-  act  was  enforced  with  special  severity 
astical  Op-  in  the  counties  of  southern  and  middle 
position  to  England,  while  those  who  were  not 
LoUardism.  burned  to  death  were  either  tortured 

into  recantation  or  ended  their  lives  in 
prison.  Undismayed  by  these  measures,  the  Lol- 
lards sought  support  in  their  struggle  for  religious 
and  political  freedom  in  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed 
peasantry  for  the  priests  who  lived  in  luxury.  Both 
the  secular  and  the  regular  clergy,  and  especially 
the  friars,  were  regarded  as  having  long  since  de- 
serted the  principles  of  their  foimders  and  as  hav- 


ing persecuted  their  own  brethren,  the  Fraticelli, 
the   B^hards,   and   the   Lollards,    for   remaining 
faithful  to  the  teaching  of  their  fathers.    In  Pien 
The  PUnomarCs  Creed  (c  1394)  a  man  in  search  of  the 
true  doctrines  of  Christ  is  represented  as  inquiring 
of  the  four  mendicant  orders  in  succession,  only  to 
meet  the  scornful  reply  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
no  longer  remembered,  and  not  until  he  finds  the 
'*  Poor  Priests  "  does  he  obtain  what  he  desires. 
Popular   approbation    of   the   Lollards,    however, 
could  avail  little  against  the  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop,  who  in  1408  extorted  from  the  convoca- 
tion of  Oxford,  then  the  center  of  the  movement, 
the  ConstUutiones  Thomm  Arundel^  which  were  de- 
signed to  crush  the  tenets  of  Wydif.    Among  other 
prohibitions,  these  regulations  forbade  preaching 
without  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  as  well  as  the 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  the  clergy 
6.  The      by  the  laity,  and  required  that  the 
Constitu-    writings  of  Wyclif  and  the  Lollards  be 
tions  of     destroyed.    They     likewise     enacted 
AnmdeL    periodical  inspection  of  the  residences 
of  Oxford  students,  and  all  suspected 
of  Lollardism  were  ruthlessly  expelled.    The  suo- 
cess  of  the  measure  was  complete,  and  within  a 
few  years  the  university  was  one  of  the  foremost 
defenders  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

The  movement  of  repression  was  now  extended, 
and  commoners  in  city  and  country  alike  were  in 
peril  of  gallows,  ax,  and  stake.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  nobility  remained  true  to  their  princi- 
ples. Prominent  among  the  latter  was  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobhajn  (see  Oldcastlb,  Sir 
John),  who  gave  free  scope  to  the  Lollards  on  his 
Kentish  estates,  especially  as  he  was  protected 
against  Arundel  by  his  friendship  with  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  Henry  V.  The 
date  of  his  conversion  to  Lollardism  is  unknown, 
but  was  before  1410,  when  he  was  in  high  favor 
with  the  prince,  whom  he  even  sought  to  win  over 
to  his  sect.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  had 
no  need  to  fear  the  hostility  of  the  bishops,  who 
hated  him  for  his  denial  of  transubstantiation  and 
his  opposition  to  auricular  confession,  pilgrimages, 
and  the  adoration  of  images,  as  well  as  for  the 
wealth  which  he  expended  on  the  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  itinerant  preachera. 
7.  Sir  Henry  V.,  however,  lent  a  ready  ear 
John  to  the  complaints  of  the  arehbishop 
Oldcastle.  and  the  convocation.  Oldcastle  re- 
fused to  be  convinced  of  his  erron  by 
the  king,  and  left  the  court  without  permission,  re- 
tiring to  his  castle  of  Cowley  in  Kent.  Ignoring 
Arunders  citations,  he  was  placed  under  the  ban 
for  contumacy  and  arrested  by  a  royal  warrant. 
He  now  formulated  a  reply  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Arundel  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
London,  but  his  answers  concerning  transubstantia- 
tion and  confession  were  unsatisfactory.  After 
much  urging,  he  finally  declared  himself  ready  to 
accept  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  but  denied  that 
the  pope,  the  cardinals,  or  the  prelates  had  the 
right  to  define  these  matters.  He  was  accord- 
ingly brought  before  another  episcopal  court  on 
Sept.  25.  He  refused  to  retract  his  opinions  and 
sharply  rebuked  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  where- 
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upon  the  arehbishop  delivered  him  over  as  a  heretic 
to  the  secular  arm.  Henry  vainly  endeavored  to 
induce  him  to  recant,  but  he  steadfastly  refused  and 
was  imprisoned  for  weeks  in  the  Tower.  On  Oct. 
10,  however,  he  escaped,  and  wild  rumors  spread 
through  the  country  that  the  Lollards  had  resolved 
to  kill  the  king  and  his  brothers,  as  well  as  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  clergy,  to  destroy  all  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  and  to  make  Oldcastle  regent.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  such  a  plot  was  actually  formed,  but 
on  Jan.  11,  1414,  about  a  hundred  friends  of  Old- 
castle, ignorant  of  his  escape,  gathered  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  Roger  Acton  in  St.  Giles  to  effect 
his  liberation.  They  were  dispersed  without  blood- 
shed, but  some  of  the  leaders  were  captured  and  ex- 
ecuted, while  two  edicts  were  issued,  one  forbidding 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  imder  penalty  of  death  and 
the  other  declaring  all  Lollards  heretics.  Guarded 
by  his  friends,  Oldcastle  eluded  capture  for  four 
years  before  he  was  taken  in  Wales  by  Lords  Jeuan 
ab  Gruffydd  and  Gruffydd  Vychan  of  Garth.  He  was 
carried  back  to  London  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  condemned  to  death  Dec.  14,  1417, 
on  the  charges  of  high  treason  and  heresy,  his  exe- 
cution taking  place  on  the  same  day. 

With  Oldcastle's  death  the  hopes  of  Lollardism 
vanished.  Minor  recalcitrants  were  forced  to 
choose  between  recantation  and  execution,  and  all 
political  and  social  aspiration,  if  they  had  ever 
existed,  disappeared.  The  Council  of  Constance 
(1414-18),  moreover,  had  put  an  end  to  the  Great 
Schism,  and  the  Church,  again  able  to  devote  its 
reunited  energies  to  the  suppression  of  heresy, 
forced  the  Lollards  to  seek  refuge  in  secrecy  and 
obscure  hiding-places.  Driven  from  the  fields  and 
the  streets,  they  concealed  themselves 
8.  Suppres-  in  hovels  and  bams,  sand-pits  and 
sion  and  caves,  while  conventicles  in  the  houses 
Decline  of  replaced  preaching  in  the  streets. 
Lollardism.  Their  numbers  at  first  remained  un- 
diminished, and  in  some  parishes  the 
Lollards  formed  so  large  a  proportion  that  pilgrim- 
ages and  processions,  as  well  as  the  observance  of 
saints'  days,  were  neglected.  Some  of  the  clergy 
were  found  among  them,  but  after  the  execution 
of  Oldcastle  the  leader  was  gone,  although  the  Lol- 
lard hatred  of  the  Church  was  occasionally  mani- 
fested by  rabid  outbursts  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
Executions  for  Lollardism  continued  long  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  1476  the 
University  of  Oxford  again  had  to  proceed  against 
some  of  its  members  for  WycUfite  heresy.  In  1485 
and  1494  bishops  preached  in  Coventry  and  Kyle 
against  the  ''  Bible  Men,''  and  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  following  century,  before  the  thoughts  of 
Luther  had  crossed  the  Channel,  increasing  num- 
bers were  condemned  and  burned  for  possessing 
Wydif's  writings,  reading  the  Bible  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  rejecting  transubstantiation,  auricular  con- 
fession, the  invocation  of  saints,  and  pilgrimages, 
the  very  things  which  had  formed  the  point  at  issue 
in  1395.  At  Amersham,  a  Lollard  center,  thirty 
men  were  executed  in  1506,  and  eleven  years  later 
sectaries  called  "  Brethren  in  Christ ''  or  "  Known 
Men  "  (the  latter  name  derived  from  a  mistransla- 
tion of  I  Cor.  xiv.  38)  were  cited  before  the  courts. 
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In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  Lollardism,  inherited 
for  generations,  was  a  real,  though  secret,  precursor 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  With  no  Huss  or 
Luther  to  lead  them,  they  achieved  what  no  other 
religious  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  able  to 
do,  when  they  succeeded  in  awakening  and  main- 
taining a  longing  for  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular. 
The  repeated  efforts  to  secure  an  English  Bible 
which  were  made  by  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Taver- 
ner,  Cranmer,  the  Geneva  fugitives,  and  Parker 
were  inspired  primarily  by  the  Lollard  ''  Bible 
Men."  From  England  Lollardism  spread  to  Scot- 
land. Oxford  infected  St.  Andrews,  and  the  teach- 
ers there  were  repeatedly  accused  of  adhering  to 
the  doctrines  of  Wyclif 's  followers,  while  Knox  ex- 
pressly termed  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  Ayrshire,  the 
forerunners  of  the  Reformation  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lollards  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  tenets  of  the  Lollards  must  be  gleaned  from 
the  legal  proceedings  against  them,  contemporary 
accounts,  the  memorial  of  1395,  Piers  Plowman's 
Creed,  Piers  Plowman's  Complaint,  The  Lanthom 
of  Light,  The  Plowman's  Prayer,  and  the  Repressor 
of  R.  Pecock,  but  these  docimients  must  be  used 
with  caution.    The  scanty  literature  of  the  Lollards 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  no  trace  of 
system.     It  is  obvious  from  these  sources,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Repressor,  that  Lollard- 
ism was  based  on  the  teachings  of  Wyclif  and  cen- 
tered about  the  Bible,  whence  were  derived  all  Lol- 
lard arguments  and  postulates.     According  to  the 
Franciscan  W.  Woodford,  their  chief  dogma  was 
that  only  what  the  pope  and  the  car- 
9.  Tenets  of  dinals  could  deduce  from  the  Bible  was 
LoUardism.  true,  all  else  being  false,  while  if  they 
could  be  convinced  of  the  erroneous 
nature  of  this  tenet,  they  would  readily  return  to 
the    Roman    Catholic    Church.     The    Plowman's 
Prayer  makes  true  religion  consist  in  love,  fear,  and 
trust  in  God  above  all  things,  and  also  declares  that 
the  soul  of  man,  rather  than  an  earthly  temple,  is 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Lord.    Pecock,  in  like 
manner,  describes  their  faith  as  based  on  three 
postulates:    Only  what  can  be  foimd  in  the  Bible 
(especially  in   the   New  Testament)   may  be  re- 
garded as  the  command  of  God;    each  Christian 
man  or  woman  of  humble  soul,  and  desirous  to 
know  the  Scriptures,  may  comprehend  their  true 
meaning;    whosoever  has  grasped  the  meaning  of 
the  Bible  must  refuse  to  accept  any  opposing  argu- 
ments, whether  derived  from  the  Bible  or  reason. 
He  also  adds  that  the  Lollards  were  called  "  Bible 
Men  "  because  they  memorized  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  mother  tongue  and  foimd  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  so  profitable  that  they  preferred  it 
to  instruction  by  scholars  or  priests.    On  the  basis 
of  these  views,  the  Lollards  protested  against  a 
series    of    ecclesiastical    requirements 
10.  Lollard  which  find  no  authority  in  the  Bible. 
Opposition  They  rejected  the  use  of  images  in  the 
to  Roman  churches,  pilgrimages  to  holy  places, 
Catholic     the  right  of  the  clergy  to  possess  land, 
Doctrines,   the  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  pope  and  bishops 
above  the  Bible,  the  institution  of  spiritual  orders 
and    the   priestly   mediation,    the    invocation    of 
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saints,  the  extravagant  decoration  of  churches, 
mass  and  the  sacraments,  the  obligation  to  take 
oaths,  and  the  justification  of  war  and  the  penalty 
of  death.  These  eleven  theses  are  all  derived  pri- 
marily from  Wyclif,  and  are  permeated  with  the 
principle,  common  both  to  Wyclif  and  to  Luther, 
that  the  Bible  is  the  sole  source  of  religious  truth. 
The  Old  Testament,  however,  was  far  inferior,  in 
their  opinion,  to  the  New,  so  that  eversrthing  out- 
side the  New  Testament  was  regarded  as  erroneous 
and  harmful.  Herein  the  Lollards  departed  from 
the  conservative  attitude  of  Wyclif  and  Luther 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament  [and  were  at  one 
with  early  continental  Evangeli<^  such  as  the 
Waldenses,  and  with  the  Anabaptists  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  a.  h.  n.].  This  principle  explains 
the  negations  already  noted.  The  doctrines  of  God 
and  man,  as  well  as  of  the  person  and  office  of 
Christ,  are  lost  in  the  intensity  of  their  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  teachings  concerning  the  means 
of  grace  and  the  sacerdotal  function,  although  this 
frequently  led  to  a  spirituality  which  was  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  their  Biblical  objectivity,  since  it 
expected  all  from  the  spirit  though  it  destroyed  the 
means  of  intercommunication. 

The  faulty  presentation  in  the  scanty  literature 
of  the  Lollards  renders  it  difficult  to  tell  whether 
they  possessed  a  sharply  defined  system  as  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  teachings.     Even  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  nowhere  receives  a  thorough 
proof,  except  that  Oldcastle  held  that  in  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
present  in  the  Eucharist  after  the  consecration,  al- 
though the  elements  still  exist.    This  view  accord- 
ingly represents  the  doctrine  of  the 
zx.  Lollard  Real  Presence  as  often  taught  by  the 
View  of  the  Anglican   Church,   and   approximates 
Eucharist  the  position  of  Luther  rather  than  that 
of  Calvin.    On  the  other  hand,  Walter 
Brute,  of  whom  little  is  known,  held  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  sacra- 
mental (i.e.,  symbolical),  and  not  sacrificial,  thus 
attacking    the    Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of   the 
mass.    This  is  not  found  in  the  works  of  Wyclif. 
The  view  is  also  found  that  Christ  has  written  his 
law  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  and  fulfils  through 
grace  what  the  law  can  not  fulfil  through  right- 
eousness, so  that  the  believer  is  justified  by  faith 
and  not  by  works,  a  tenet  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Luther.  (Rudolf  BuDDENBiEof.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  under  Wyclif,  John  is  of 
first  importance,  especially  Lechler's  work.  For  sources 
consult:  Thomas  Netter  of  Walden  (7),  F€ucieul%  mo- 
fUorum  .  .  .  JohannU  Wyclif  cum  tritico,  ed.  W.  W. 
Shirley,  in  RolU  Series,  no.  5,  London.  1858  (the  only 
contemporary  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Lollards,  fitted 
by  the  editor  with  a  masterly  discussion  of  Wydif  and 
his  times);  R.  Pecock,  The  Repressor  of  Overmuch  Bla- 
ming of  the  Clerffy,  ed.  C.  Babington,  in  Rolls  Series,  no. 
19,  ib.  1860  (valuable  as  preserving  argxmients  used  by 
the  Lollards  against  existing  practisen);  Thomas  Wal- 
singham,  Hisioria  Anolieana  027t-iA92),  ed.  H.  T. 
Riley,  in  Rolls  Series,  no.  28.  I..  2  vols.,  ib.  1863-64; 
Chronicon  AnglicB,  1398-88,  ed.  E.  M.  Thompson,  in 
RoUs  Series,  no.  64,  ib.  1874  (adverrn  to  Lollards);  Henry 
Knighton,  Chronicon,  ed.  J.  R.  Lumby,  in  RoUs  Series,  2 
vols.,  London.  1889-05;  Apology  for  I^Uard  Doctrine, 
Attributed  to  Wicliffe.  ed.  J.  H.  Todd  for  Camden  Society, 
ib.  1842:  The  Peasants'  Rising  and  the  Lollards,  a  CoUee- 
tion  of  Unpublished  Documents,  ed.  E.  Powell  and  Q.  M. 


Trerelyaii,  ib.  1899.  Documents  relating  to  ecdeeiaatioal 
action  against  the  Lollards  are  in  D.  Wilkins,  ConeUia 
Mognm  Britannim  et  Hibemies,  voL  ill,  ib.  1737;  par- 
Hamentary  proceedings  are  given  in  Rotuli  parliamiMm 
Uinun,  roll,  iil-ir.,  ib.  1806-34.  Selections  from  T. 
Qasocigne's  Liber  verilatum  were  published  as  Loci  e  libro 
vsrilolum,  Oxford,  1881,  and  contain  much  of  value. 

Of  mora  modem  works,  aside  from  Leehler  (ut  sup.), 
consult:  The  Lollards^  some  Account  of  the  Witnesees  for 
the  Truth  in  Great  Britain,  1400-1646,  London,  1848; 
8.  R.  Maitland.  Essayt.  pp.  203-230,  ib.  1852;  A.  Jundt. 
Lee  Preeureeurs  de  Jean  Hues  au  14.  siMe,  Montauban, 
1877;  J.  Gairdner  and  J.  Spedding,  Studiee  in  Bng.  HiaL, 
pp.  1-64,  Edinburgh,  1881;  W.  Marshall,  Wydiffe  amd 
the  Lollards,  ib.  1884;  J.  F.  Latimer,  in  Presbyterian 
Quarterly,  April,  1888;  R.  L.  Poole,  Wydiffe  and  the 
Movement  for  Reform,  London,  1889;  A.  Snow,  in  DtMim 
Review,  exviii  (1896).  40-62  (Roman  Catholic);  H.  L. 
Gannon,  Poor  Priests:  a  Study  in  the  Rise  of  English  Lotr 
lardry.  In  American  Historical  Association's  Annual  Re- 
port, i  (1899),  Washington,  1900;  Q.  M.  Trevelyan,  Eng- 
land in  the  Time  of  Wydiffe,  London,  1904;  W.  H.  Sum- 
mers. Our  LoUard  Ancestors,  ib.  1904;  idem,  LoUarde  of 
the  Chiltem  Hills,  ib.  1906;  Creighton,  Papacy,  i.  348 
sqq.;  J.  Qairdner,  LoUardy  and  the  Reformation  in  EngUtnd, 
2  viols.,  London,  1906;  and  the  literature  on  the  church 
history  of  the  period. 

LOMAN,  ABRAHAM  DIRK:  Dutch  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  The  Hague  Sept.  16,  1823;  d.  at  Am- 
sterdam Apr.  17,  1897.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  the  Lutheran  and  Mennonite  seminaries 
at  Amsterdam,  he  traveled  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Returning  to  Holland  in  1846  he  be- 
came assistant  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Maastricht,  where  he  was  pastor  for  a  year  (1848- 
1849),  after  which  he  occupied  a  similar  position 
at  Deventer  for  seven  years  (1849-56).  In  1856 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Lutheran  sem- 
inary at  Amsterdiun,  and  in  1877,  while  still  re- 
taining his  chair  in  the  seminary,  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  the  same  city,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  totally  blind  since  1874. 
In  1893  he  retired  from  active  life. 

As  a  theologian  Loman  belonged  from  the  first 
to  the  so-called  '*  modem  school '';  as  early  as  1861 
he  had  advanced  the  view  in  De  Gids  that  the  Gos- 
pel account  of  the  Resurrection  was  due  to  visions 
of  the  faithful.  His  main  field  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment, although  his  only  book  was  his  Bijdragen 
ter  irdeiding  op  de  Johanneische  schriften  dee  Nieu- 
wen  Testaments  (Amsterdam,  1865),  of  which  the 
first  part  alone,  on  the  testimony  of  the  Muratorian 
Canon  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  actually  published. 
Later  he  devoted  himself  to  the  synoptic  Gospels 
in  his  Bijdragen  tot  de  crUiek  der  eynoptieche  evan- 
gelien  {ThT,  1869-79).  Here  is  manifest  the  be- 
ginning of  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  Gos- 
pels which  he  later  developed.  His  view  found  its 
expression  in  his  address  on  Het  audste  Christendom  be- 
fore the  "  Free  Congregation  "  at  Amsterdam  in  Dec., 
1881  (reprinted  in  Stemmen  uxt  de  Vrije  Oemeenle, 
Amsterdam,  1882),  in  which  he  declared  that  Christ 
was  not  a  historic  personality,  but  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  series  of  concepts  and  the  symbolization 
and  personification  of  thoughts  and  principles 
which  were  first  fully  developed  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  second  century,  the  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion being  nothing  more  than  the  abasement  and 
death  of  Israel  and  its  revival  as  Christianity.  The 
storm  of  opposition  which  this  hypothesis  aroused 
forced  Loman  to  reconsider  his  attitude,  and  he 
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granted,  in  1882,  the  historicity  of  Christ,  but  de- 
nied that  he  had  founded  Christianity.  He  made 
still  further  retractations  in  his  De  oorsprong  van 
het  geloof  aan  Jezua  opstanding  in  De  Gida,  1888, 
in  which  all  trace  of  novelty  disappears  from  his 
theory,  since  he  grants  the  historic  personality  of 
Christ  and  the  fact  that  he  actually  founded  Chris- 
tianity, although  still  maintaining  that  the  resur- 
rection represents  merely  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
Jewish  Messianic  community  into  the  world-wide 
Christian  Church. 

Loman's  symbolic  theory  of  the  Gospels  now 
forced  him  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  for  if  they  were  actually  written  by  Paul 
in  the  Apostolic  Age,  his  Christological  hypothesis 
would  become  untenable.  In  his  QucBstianes  Pavr 
Hike  (ThT,  1882-^6),  therefore,  he  distinguished 
between  a  "  historic  Paul  **  and  a  "  canonical 
Paul/'  the  former  making  a  propaganda  for  the 
Jewish  Messianic  ideal  outside  Palestine,  and  the 
latter  being  merely  a  legendary  figure. 

Loman  was  not  only  a  theologian,  but  also  a  mu- 
sician, and  composed  a  nimtiber  of  chorales  and 
choruses,  besides  writing  the  libretto  of  an  ora- 
torio in  four  acts  on  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  U.  Meyboom  has  contributed  articles 
on  Loman's  life  to  />e  Gids,  1898.  u.  80-117,  and  to  Le- 
veruberitJiien  der  afgetiorvea  medeleden  van  de  MeuUachap- 
pH  der  Nederlandsdu  Letterkunde,  1808,  26-28.  09-72, 
azid  D.  E.  J.  Vdlter  has  written  in  Jaarboek  van  de  ko- 
ninklijke  Akademie  van  Wetenechappen^  1899,  pp.  3-36. 

LOMBARDS:  A  warlike  Teutonic  tribe  of  the 
period  of  migrations.  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Strabo.  Their  oldest  abode  on  the  Elbe  is 
recalled  by  such  names  as  Bardowik  and  Bar- 
dengau.  While  settled  here  they  were  defeated 
by  the  Romans  in  the  year  5  a.d.  A  few  cen- 
turies later,  driven  doubtless  by  hunger,  they 
wandered  southeastward  into  the  Danube  region. 
Under  the  heroic  Alboin  they  destroyed  the 
Gepidse,  and  in  568  entered  Italy.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  they  conquered  northern  aM 
central  Italy,  and  erected  Pavia  (Ticinum)  into 
a  royal  residence.  They  failed  to  acquire  Venice 
and  Naples  and  the  Grecian  coast  strips,  as  also 
Rome  and  Ravenna. 

The  people  they  conquered  became,  for  the  most 
part,  half  free  (cMiones).  The  few  free  men  were 
excluded  from  public  offices  and  army  service,  and 
all  stood  subject  to  Lombard  law,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  make  over  to  their  district  lords  a  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  The  several  divisions  of 
the  people,  classed  as  nobles,  freemen,  half-free, 
and  serfs,  were  governed  by  kings  of  noble  de- 
scent, endowed  with  conquered  or  confiscated 
estates,  and  qualified  as  army  leaders,  judges, 
lawgivers,  and  administrators.  The  leaders  of 
army  divisions  were  at  first  dukes  during  only 
a  life  term,  but  afterward  they  became  heredi- 
tary princes  with  almost  royal  power,  not  a  few 
of  them,  such  as  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Bene- 
vento,  being  nearly  independent.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Lombards,  King  Alboin  was  murdered  by 
his  consort  in  572,  and  in  574  his  successor  was 
murdered.  Then  followed,  under  thirty-five  dukes, 
a  decade   (^   turmoil,   until  an  invasion  of  the 


Franks  led  to  the  election  of  the  powerful 
Autharis.  He  overcame  the  rebellious,  concluded 
peace  with  the  Franks,  acquired  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  and  married  the  Catholic  Bavarian  Prin- 
cess Theodelinda. 

Under  Theodelinda  and  her  second  consort, 
Agilulf,  the  Arian  Lombards  turned  gradually  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  royal  pair  founded  and 
endowed  churches  and  cloisters,  as  ai  Monza  and 
Bobbio,  installed  Cathohc  bishops,  and  had  their 
son  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  new  faith.  It 
was  mainly  Gregory  the  Great  who  contributed  to 
this  tranformation.  Notwithstanding  some  re- 
lapses into  Arianism,  the  orthodox  faith  continued 
to  spread;  and  in  towns  where  there  were  a  Catho- 
lic and  an  Arian  bishop  the  former  took  precedence 
over  the  latter.  However,  in  relation  to  the  pope, 
the  bishop  preserved  an  attitude  of  independence. 
After  653  all  the  rulers  and  all  the  bishops  were  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  Milan  was  the  ecclesiastical 
center  of  the  realm. 

The  reign  of  Rotharis  (615),  enlarger  of  the  king- 
dom and  subduer  of  formidable  dukes,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Roth- 
aris (643),  comprehending  penal  and  private  law, 
and  for  the  first  time  affording  written  law.  Though 
barbaric  hi  form  it  is  humane  in  substance,  and  in- 
sures protection  to  the  poor.  StUl  more  humane 
and  equitable  were  the  laws  of  Luitprand  (712- 
744),  under  whom  the  kingdom  achieved  its  great- 
est prosperity.  He  mitigated  slavery  and  com- 
bated abuses,  such  as  premature  abjuration  of 
cloister  vows  and  duels.  His  piety  manifested  itself 
in  the  building  of  many  churches,  and  in  reverence 
of  the  popes,  although  the  latter  resisted  his  efforts 
toward  the  imity  of  Italy,  which  the  fusion  of  Ro- 
mans and  Lombards,  already  initiated,  was  to  con- 
simmiate.  After  reiterated  threats  from  Rome 
(imder  Gregory  II.  and  III.),  Pope  Zacharias  ob- 
tained peace  from  him  (743),  and  the  partial  res- 
toration of  Lombard  conquests;  likewise,  from  his 
successor  Ratchis  (744-749),  who  was  friendly  to 
the  Romans,  the  relinquishment  of  the  siege  of 
Perugia.  Ratchis  was  succeeded  by  his  warlike 
brother  Astolphus,  whose  resumption  of  menacing 
projects  of  unity  drove  Pope  Stephen  II.  to  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Prankish  King  Pepin.  In  the  course 
of  two  campaigns  (754  and  756)  Pepin  won  the 
capital,  forced  Astolphus  to  pay  tribute,  swear 
fealty,  and  surrender  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
Emilia  and  Pentapolis,  and  places  not  as  yet  ceded, 
thus  furnishing  the  nucleus  for  the  temporal  do- 
minion of  the  popes  (see  Papal  States).  Astol- 
phus' successor,  Desiderius  (756-774),  was  at  first 
accommodating  to  the  pope  and  the  Prankish  rulers; 
but  after  his  power  was  well  secured,  he  fell  out  with 
both  Adrian  I.  and  Charlemagne.  In  774  Charle- 
magne conquered  Desiderius,  sent  him  to  a  cloister, 
confiscated  the  kingdom,  and  called  himself  king  of 
the  Franks  and  Lombards.  Thus  the  imity  of  major 
Italy  and  the  sovereignty  over  Rome  was  consum- 
mated by  a  Prankish,  instead  of  by  a  Lombard  king. 
However,  the  conqueror,  as  well  as  his  son  Pepin, 
the  governor  and  king  of  the  Lombards,  still  had  to 
fight  several  momentous  conflicts  with  the  kinsmen 
of  DesideriuB,  the  dukes  of  Friuli  and  Benevento. 
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The  former  obtained  recognition  of  his  Lomb&rd 
possessions  by  way  of  Byzantium.         H.  Hahn. 

Bibuoorafht:  The  sources  are  in  the  reports  of  such  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  as  Btrabo  and  Tacitus,  in  Bysantine 
writers  such  as  Procopius  (in  CSHB,  rols.  L-iii),  Theo- 
phylact  (in  Labbe's  Corpiu  HUtorim  Bytantina,  Paris, 
IMS)  and  Theophanes  (ed.  C.  de  Boor,  2  vols..  Leip- 
sic,  1885-87);  also  in  MOH,  Script,  rer.  Langcb.,  ed. 
Waits,  1878;  MGH,  Leo.,  iv.  1868;  C.  Troya.  Codiee 
dipUmuUico  Umgobardo,  6  vols.,  Naples,  1852-66;  Dahl- 
mann  and  Waits,  Quellenkunde  der  deutaehen  GeaeAuAte, 
Leipsic,  1905.  The  Hiatoria  Lanodbardarum  of  Paulua 
Diaoonus  is  translated  by  W.  D.  Foulke,  New  York,  1007. 
Consult:  P.  Balan,  Rotnani  «  Lanodbardi,  Modena,  1867; 
F.  Dahn,  Langchardiache  Studien,  vol.  i.,  Leipsic,  1876; 
kiem,  Urgetchiehte  der  germaniaehen  und  riHnitehen  Vdlker, 
vol.  iv.,  chap.  7,  Berlin,  1889;  F.  Bertolini,  /  Barbari. 
Storia  delle  dominazumi  barbaruche,  896-1024,  Milan, 
1876;  J.  Weise,  lUdien  und  die  LangobrndenherrMcfur^ 
Halle,  1887;  J.  Hod«kin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  vols, 
v.-viii,  Oxford,  1895-99;  L.  M.  Hartmann,  OetchidUe 
Italiena  im  Mittelalter,  vols.  i.-iii.,  Gk>tha,  1900-08;  P. 
Villari.  The  Barbarian  Invaaiona  of  Italy,  2  vols.,  London, 
1902  (2d  ed.  of  the  Italian.  Milan.  1905);  L.  Qauthier,  Lea 
Lambarda  dana  lea  Deux-Bourgognea,  Paris.  1907;  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xlv.  and  voL  v.  517-518;  Neander, 
Chriatian  Church,  vol.  iiL  passim. 

LONDON  POLYGLOT.  See  Bibles,  Poltolot, 
IV.;  and  Walton,  Brian. 

LONG,  ALBERT  LIMERICK:  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  missionary;  b.  at  Washington,  Pa., 
Dec.  4,  1832;  d.  in  Liverpool,  England,  July  28, 
1901.  He  was  educated  at  the  Western  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsbui^,  and  at  Alleghany 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  graduating  from  the  latter 
in  1852.  He  then  studied  theology  in  the  Concord 
Biblical  Institute  (now  Boston  University),  and 
entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  in  1857. 
In  1857  he  was  sent  to  Bulgaria  as  missionary  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  he  labored 
until  1863,  when  he  went  to  Constantinople  to  as- 
sist E.  Riggs  in  revising  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Bulgarian.  From  1872  till  his  death  he  was 
a  professor  in  Robert  College,  Constantinople.  Be- 
sides the  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  wrote  several 
hymns  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  also  edited 
a  Bulgarian  periodical. 

LONG  BROTHERS.  See  Monasticism;  and 
Oriqenistic  Controversies. 

LONGLEY,  CHARLES  THOMAS:  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  b.  at  Boley  Hill,  near  Rochester 
(27  m.  s.e.  of  London),  July  28,  1794;  d.  at  Ad- 
dington  Park,  near  Croydon  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Cam- 
bridge), Oct.  27,  1868.  He  received  his  preliminary 
education  at  Cheam,  Surrey,  and  at  Westminster; 
in  1812  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1815;  M.A.,  1818;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1829); 
was  reader  in  Greek  in  his  coUege,  1822,  tutor  and 
censor,  1825-28,  and  proctor,  1827;  meanwhile  he 
took  orders  in  1818  and  became  curate  at  Cowley, 
then  incimibent,  1823;  was  made  rector  of  West 
Tytherley,  Hampshire,  1827;  was  elected  head 
master  of  Harrow,  1829,  a  post  which  did  not  serve 
to  bring  out  his  best  qualities,  since  the  discipline 
grew  lax;  became  first  bishop  of  the  new  see  of 
Ripon,  1836,  in  this  position  gaining  success  in  his 
opposition  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  though  at 
first  he  received  much  blame  which  changed  to 


praise  after  several  ministers  became  Roman  Cath- 
olics; he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham, 
1856;  became  archbishop  of  York,  1860,  and  a 
privy  councilor  the  same  jrear;  was  promoted  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1864.  Two  events  of  im- 
portance marked  his  primacy.  The  first  was  the 
deposition  of  Bishop  John  William  Colenso  (q.v.), 
in  which  Longley  declared  his  belief  in  tbs  un- 
soimdness  of  Colenso's  position  respecting  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Hexateuch  and  in  the  l^ality  of  his 
deposition.  The  second  was  the  first  meeting  in 
1867  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  (q.v.).  His  prin- 
cipal publications  were  charges  and  sermons. 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  F.  Arnold,  Our  Bxahopa  and  Deana,  i.  161- 
168,  London.  1875;  A.  R.  Ashwell  and  R.  G.  Wilberforoe. 
Life  of ,  .  ,  S.  WHberforee,  pMum,  London.  1880-82; 
DNB,  zxxiv.  121-122. 

LONGBOARDS.    See  Lombards. 

LOOPS,  I6fs,  FRIBDRICH  ARMIN:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Hildesheim  (21  m.  s.s.e.  of  Han- 
over) Jime  19,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  TQbingen,  Gottingen,  and  Leipdo 
(Ph.D.,  1881),  and  from  1882  to  1886  was  private 
docent  for  church  history  at  the  latter  university, 
becoming  associate  professor  in  1886.  In  1887  he 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  Halle,  where  he  has 
been  full  professor  of  church  history  since  1888. 
He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  and  in  theology  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Ritschl.  He  has  written  Ziur  Chronoloqie 
der  auf  die  frdnkischen  Synoden  de*  heiligen  Bom- 
faiius  bezuglichen  Briefe  der  bonifazischen  Brief- 
sammlung  (Leipsic,  1881);  De  arUiqua  Britonum  et 
ScotoTum  ecdeeia  (1882);  LeonHue  von  Byzam  und 
die  gleichnamigen  S<^rift9teller  der  griechiaehen 
Kirche,  i  (1887);  Die  Handechriften  der  lateimachen 
Uebereelzung  dee  Irendus  und  ihre  KapitelteUung 
(1888);  Leit/aden  zum  Stadium  der  Dogmet^ 
geschichU  (Halle,  1889;  rev.  and  enl.  ed.,  1908); 
PredigUn  (2  vols.,  1892-01);  Studien  Ober  die  dem 
Johannee  von  Damaskus  zugeachriebenen  Parallelen 
(1892);  Die  Au/eretehungegeschichte  und  ihr  Wert 
(Tabingen,  1898);  Eustathiua  von  SdtasU  und  die 
Chromjiogie  der  Baeiliiubriefe  (HaUe,  1898);  Schdpf- 
ungsgeachichte,  SUndenfaU  und  Thurmbau  zu  Babd 
(Tabingen,  1899);  Anii-Haeckel,  eine  Replik  n«6«< 
BeHagen  (Halle,  1900;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1903); 
Grundlinien  der  Kirchengeechichte  in  der  Form  von 
DispoeUionen  (Halle,  1901);  Symboliko  der  ehriei- 
liche  Kon/eesionekunde,  i  (Tubingen,  1902);  and 
Nestoriana,  die  Fragmente  dee  Neetoritu  geaammeli, 
untersucht  und  herausgegeben  (Halle,  1905). 

LOOMIS,  la'mis,  AUGUSTUS  WARD:  American 
Presbyterian  missionary;  b.  at  Andover,  Conn., 
Sept.  4,  1816;  d.  at  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  July  26,  1891. 
He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  (1841)  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1844).  He  was 
missionary  in  China,  at  Macao,  Chusan,  and  Ningpo 
(1844-50);  among  the  Creek  Indians  at  Kowetah 
(1852-53) ;  and  among  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 
(1859-91).  He  was  stated  supply  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.  (1853-54),  and  at  Lower  Rock  Island,  Edwards, 
and  Millersburg,  111.  (1854-59).  He  wrote:  Con/u- 
due  and  the  Chineee  Claseica  (San  Francisco,  1867), 
and  English  and  Chineee  Lee&me  (New  York,  1S72). 
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RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


London  Polyglot 
Lord's  Prayer 


LORD:  A  term  of  address  occurring  in  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  In  both  A.  V.  and 
R.  V.  it  occurs  in  three  forms:  "  Lord,"  "  Lord," 
and  "  lord,"  and  represents  both  different  words 
and  different  usages  of  the  same  word.  (1)  In  the 
Old  Testament  "  Lord  "  represents  the  divine 
name  Yahweh  or  Yah  (cf.  I  Kings  viii.  39),  trans- 
lated in  the  Septuagint  by  kurios.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  Gen.  xv.  2,  8;  Isa.  xxv.  8,  and  other 
passages  the  collocation  'Adanai  Yahweh  occurs  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  in  Ex.  xxiii.  17,  xxxiv.  23,  *Adan 
Yahtveh,  and  in  these  cases  Yahweh  is  rendered 
"  God  "  to  avoid  the  collocation  "  Lord  Lord." 
(2)  In  the  Old  Testament  "  Lord  "  is  employed  to 
render  'Adanay  (a  plural  of  excellence)  when  refer- 
ring to  deity,  especially  in  theophanies  (cf.  Gen. 
xviii.  3,  XX.  4);  also  to  render  *Adon  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Ex.  xxiii.  17  (Hebr.  *Adon  Yahweh),  and 
the  Aramaic  Mare,  Dan.  ii.  47,  v.  23.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  A.  V.  usually  renders  kurios  by 
"  Lord  "  when  referring  to  God  or  Christ;  also 
despoUa  in  Luke  ii.  29;  Acts  iv.  24;  II  Pet.  ii.  1; 
Rev.  vi.  10  (the  R.  V.  renders  "  Master  "  in  the 
last  two  cases  and  in  Jude  4  and  puts  the  same 
word  in  the  margin  in  the  first  two  cases;  in  Jude  4 
the  A.  V.  translates  *'  Lord  God  ").  (3)  In  the  Old 
Testament  **  lord  "  translates  ten  words  which  ex- 
press various  kinds  of  superiority  of  station  or  author- 
ity, including  even  the  theophanic  angel  of  Josh.  v. 
14.  In  the  New  Testament  it  translates  kurios,  megis- 
ian,  and  rabbani.    Also  see  Jehovah;  and  Yahweh. 

LORD  OF  HOSTS.    See  Sabaoth. 

LORD'S  DAY:  A  designation  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  first  found  in  Rev.  i.  10,  te  kuriaki  hSmera, 
Lat.  Dominica  dies.  In  the  Didache,  xiv.  1,  kuriaki 
first  appears  as  a  noun  with  this  meaning. 

LORD'S  PRAYER. 

L  The  Time  and  PUoe  of        4.  The    Fourth    Peti- 


Institution. 
II.  The  Contents. 

1.  The  Invocation. 

2.  The  First  Petition. 

3.  The  Second   and  Third 

Petitions. 


tion. 
6.  The  Fifth  Petition. 

6.  The  Sixth  Petition. 

7.  The   Seventh   Peti- 

tion. 

8.  The  Doxology. 


L  The  Time  and  Place  of  Institution:  The  text 
of  the  prayer  is  found  in  Matt.  vi.  9-13  and  in 
somewhat  different  form  in  Luke  xi.  2-4.  In  Mark 
xi.  25  there  is  a  reminisoenoe  of  Matt.  vi.  9,  14,  and 
15.  Compare  these  passages  with  Christ's  teach- 
ing to  the  woman  of  Samaria;  God  is  the  Father 
and  must  be  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (John 
iv.  21).  Matthew  introduces  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
si4>plementary  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  Luke 
under  altogether  different  circumstances,  although 
he  leaves  time  and  place  unspecified.  It  is  imme- 
diately after  the  visit  to  Martha  and  Mary  at  Beth- 
any ^uke  X.  38-42)  that  the  institution  of  the 
prayer  is  related  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  tradi- 
tionally pointed  out  as  the  place  where  this  inci- 
dent took  place,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
text  to  warrant  this  idea.  It  was,  however,  the 
sight  of  Jesus  himself  in  prayer  that  suggested  to 
his  disciples  the  request  they  made,  *'  Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray."    His  power  and  williDgnees  to  do  this 


seemed  all  the  more  probable  because  his  fore- 
runner the  Baptist  had  taught  his  disciples  how  to 
pray.  In  a  Syrian  fragment  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary an  early  fabrication  of  the  Baptist's  prayer  is 
still  extant  and  runs,  "  God  make  us  worthy  of  thy 
kingdom  and  the  joy  that  is  therein,  and  show  us 
the  baptism  of  thy  Son."  On  comparing  Matthew's 
account  with  that  of  Luke  the  impression  is  pro- 
duced that  the  prayer  was  on  some  occasion  given 
not  only  to  the  personal  companions  of  Christ  but 
to  the  general  multitude,  after  the  delivery  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  calling  of  the  twelve 
apostles  (Luke  vi.  20-49),  and  that  the  institution 
took  place  on  two  separate  occasions.  But  a  closer 
examination  warrants  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
real  connection  as  far  as  time  and  place  are  con- 
cerned between  the  giving  of  the  prayer  and  the 
delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Closely  re- 
lated with  the  text  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matthew 
is  the  prayer  found  in  the  Didache  (viii.  2),  ''Do 
not  pray  as  the  hypocrites  do,  but  as  the  Lord 
commanded  in  his  Gospel,  so  pray  ye,"  and  then 
follows  St.  Matthew's  version,  with  the  variant  "  for 
thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever." 

n.  The  Contents:  Examination  of  this  prayer 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  new  prayer 
in  the  sense  that  it  introduces  anything  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  historic  traditions  of  Jewish  piety 
and  devotion.  Thus  the  Kaddish  or  Synagogue 
liturgy  begins  with  the  words,  "  Glorified  and  hal- 
lowed be  his  great  name  in  the  world  which  he  has 
created,  according  to  his  will,  and  may  his  king- 
dom prevail,  and  his  redemption  spring  up,  and 
may  he  send  his  Messiah  and  redeem  his  people." 
In  the  same  tenor  runs  the  great  Jewish  prayer,  the 
Shemoneh  *E^reh,  or  prayer  of  eighteen  petitions, 
which  the  Jews  offered  thrice  every  day.  Yet  from 
the  sense  in  which  Christ's  words  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  must  be  interpreted  this  composition  may 
be  fairly  looked  upon  as  a  new  prayer.  It  illus- 
trates in  the  fullest  degree  the  meaning  of  the  prov- 
erb "  if  two  say  the  same  thiilg  it  is  not  the  same," 
for  while  the  Lord's  Prayer  can  be  used  to-day  by 
every  Jew  who  may  know  nothing  and  wish  to 
know  nothing  of  Christ,  yet  it  can  only  be  properly 
offered  by  those  who  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  who  know  what  is  meant  by  praying  in  the 
name  of  the  Crucified. 

1.  The  Invocation:  In  the  words,  "Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,"  is  summarized  the  whole  Gos- 
pel, although  in  certain  senses  they  might  be  used 
by  Jews  or  heathen.  In  the  Homeric  poems  the 
Greek  prayed  to  Father  Zeus,  father  of  men  and 
gods,  and  the  Jews,  although  with  much  profounder 
consciousness  of  religion,  called  upon  Yahweh,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  father  and  claimed  the  re- 
lationship of  children  (Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16, 
briv.  8).  Yet  the  word  "  our  "  was  not  meant  to 
include  the  disciples  in  the  same  relation  of  son- 
ship  as  that  in  which  Jesus  stood  to  the  Father. 
Jesus  made  a  distinction  to  this  effect  when  he  said 
"my  father"  and  "your  father"  (Matt.  vii.  21; 
cf.  V.  16,  vi.  8).  Nevertheless  their  belief  in  their 
master  as  a  God-sent  Messiah,  as  the  bringer  of  re- 
demption and  reconciliation  with  God,  placed  them 
in  a  position  toward  God  as  their  Father  which 
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rendered  it  neither  impossible  nor  improper  to  join 
Jesus  in  his  invocation  of  God  as  "  our  Father.'' 
That  this  prayer  is  not  intended  as  an  utterance  of 
an  individual  but  of  believing  disciples  as  a  body 
appears  in  Luke's  version  from  the  fourth  petition, 
and  from  Matthew's  in  the  addition  to  the  invoca- 
tion "Our  Father,"  etc.  As  the  synagogue  prayer 
was  evidently  congregational,  so  Jesus  gave  a 
prayer  which  was  common  and  not  individual. 
God  is  also  addressed  as  Father  in  heaven  (Matt. 
V.  48,  vi.  r4,  26,  32,  xv.  13,  xviii.  35,  xxiii.  9)  to 
indicate  the  distinction  between  him  and  a  merely 
earthly  father.  With  this  may  be  compared  the 
old  Hebrew  usage  (Isa.  xxxviii.  5),  and  in  the  Kad- 
dish  is  read:  "  Let  all  Israel  pray,  and  flee  to  the 
Heavenly  Father."  The  Heavenly  Father  is  the 
God  unlimited  by  earthly  bounds,  who  knows  all, 
sees  all,  is  the  omnipotent.  He  is  the  Father  who 
"  seeth  in  secret  "  and  hears  the  secret  prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  18).  In  other  words  he  is  the  God 
who  is  spirit  and  life  (John  iv.  24,  v.  26).  In  the 
earliest  years  of  Jewish  Christianity,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  first  Gospel  was  written,  the  prayer  was 
not  considered  a  cast-iron  form,  but  as  the  gift  of 
Jesus  which  might  be  altered  and  expounded  at 
will  in  the  words  which  Jesus  himself  employed. 

2.  The  Firet  Petition:  "  Hallowed  be  thy  name." 
The  Greek  translation  of  the  original  Aramaic  uses 
throughout  the  aorist  imperative,  except  in  the 
fourth  petition  of  Luke's  version,  didau.  The 
aorist  is  employed  to  express  an  act  at  once  com- 
pleted (cf.  I  Pet.  i.  13,  where  teleida  elpisate  ex- 
presses a  hope  continuing  to  the  end).  The  peti- 
tion is  not  expressed  in  the  active  voice,  "  HaUow 
thou  thy  name,"  but  "  let  thy  name  be  hallowed 
by  men,  especially  by  thy  disciples."  As  Bengel 
says:  "  God  is  holy,  that  is  God  is  God,  he  is  there- 
fore hallowed  when  he  is  acknowledged,  worshiped 
and  proclaimed  to  be  what  he  is  "  (Gnomon,  on 
Matt.  vi.  9). 

8.  The  Second  and  Third  Petitione:  "  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Although  it 
might  be  said  that  the  full  object  of  the  prayer 
is  attained  when  God's  name  is  hallowed,  yet  this 
can  actually  never  be  realized  until  heaven  and 
earth  become  one.  God  is  manifested  in  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  children  walk  as  under  his  eye.  There- 
fore Jesus  directs  the  gaze  of  his  disciples  toward 
the  future  union  of  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly 
world.  These  two  petitions  must  therefore  be  taken 
in  an  eschatological  sense.  "  The  kingdom  of  God, 
which  we  pray  may  arrive,  tends  unto  the  consum- 
mation of  the  age"  (Tertullian,  De  oratione,  v.; 
ANF,  iii.  683).  Then  shall  the  world  be  changed 
from  a  state  of  sin  and  death  into  a  land  of 
peace  and  life  and  the  perfect  congregation  of  the 
saints  shall  praise  their  king  whose  will  it  is  their 
delight  to  fulfil. 

The  next  four  petitions  deal  with  the  earthly  in- 
terval which  must  elapse  before  the  consummation 
of  all  things  and  the  actual  kingdom  of  God  arrive. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  taught  to  pray  that  they 
may  have  strength  to  live  in  faith  and  love  as  chil- 
dren of  God  and  thus  hallow  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, who  is  asked  to  supply  their  material  and 
q;>iritual  needs. 


4.  The  Fourth  Petition:  *^  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread  "  (Matthew),  "  Give  us,  day  by  day, 
our  daily  bread  "  (Luke).  Bread  is  the  staff  of 
life,  ''  all  that  pertains  to  the  support  and  neces- 
sities of  life  "  as  Luther  says.  The  followers  of 
Jesus  may  well  expect  to  receive  daily  the  bread 
they  need,  as  on  the  night  of  his  passion  Jesus 
asked  his  disciples:  When  I  sent  you  without  purse 
and  scrip  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  anything?  (Luke 
xxii.  35).  The  anxiety  of  the  Gentiles  or  pagans 
about  food  and  clothing  is  put  forth  by  Jesus  as  a 
warning  in  Matt.  vi.  25-34.  Although  Cyprian 
("  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  viii.;  ANF,  v.  452)  and 
Tertullian  (De  oraiione,  vi.;  ANF,  iii.  683)  em- 
phasize the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  word  "  bread," 
yet  they  admit  that  it  is  used  here  also  in  a  mate- 
rial sense.  Jerome  in  translating  epiousion  by  au- 
persubstantialis  also  attributes  to  it  a  spiritual 
meaning;  still  not  only  is  this  a  false  translation 
but  it  gives  a  false  meaning  to  the  words  of  Christ. 
Hugo  Grotius  is  perhaps  nearer  the  true  interpre- 
tation when  he  says  (Criixci  sacri,  vol.  vi.) :  "  Epi- 
ousia  is  all  that  period  of  life  which  we  have  yet  to 
live;  unknown  to  us,  known  to  God;  epiousion 
what  is  sufficient  for  that  period."  In  the  same 
way  Bengel  interprets  the  word  (Gnomon,  on  Matt. 
'  vi.  11),  "  Bread,  as  a  single  gift,  is  to  be  supplied  to 
us  for  our  whole  life,  but  the  giving  of  it  is  por- 
tioned off  day  by  day." 

6.  The  Fifth  Petition:  ''And  foi^ive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  "  (Matthew),  "  And 
forgive  us  our  sins;  for  we  also  forgive  every  one 
that  is  indebted  to  us  "  (Luke).  The  interval  which 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  must  spend  before  the  com- 
ing of  his  glorious  kingdom  brings  them  not  only 
in  need  of  bodily  nourishment  but  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  soul  also.  Man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone  (Matt.  iv.  4),  especially  sinful  man.  This  is 
the  connection  of  the  fifth  with  the  fourth  petition. 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  prayed  for  refers  to  a  daily 
forgiveness.  The  words  imply  that  in  comparison 
with  God  the  suppliant  is  not  good  but  evil  (Matt, 
vii.  11);  the  spirit  being  willing  but  the  flesh  weak 
(Matt.  xxvi.  41).  It  would  be  a  sign  of  self-deceit 
against  which  Jesus  gives  express  warning  (Matt, 
vii.)  for  a  man  to  consider  himself  sinless  (John  i. 
8).  The  disciples  of  Jesus  are  to  take  an  attitude 
exactly  opposite  to  that  indicated  in  the  proud 
prayer  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  *'  O  ye  gods  pay  the 
debts  ye  owe  tome"  (Vila  ApoUonii,  II.,  i.  11,  ed. 
Kayser,  p.  10).  The  term  debt,  opheili,  opheilema,  is 
primarily  used  of  money  owed  but  not  paid  (Matt, 
xviii.  32);  hence  in  a  spiritual  sense  it  becomes 
equivalent  to  parapiOmaia  **  transgressions  "  (Matt, 
vi.  15),  or  hamarticB,  "sins  "  (Luke  xi.  4;  cf.  Luke 
xiii.  4  and  2).  But  this  prayer  that  God  would  re- 
mit our  debts  to  him  is  not  so  much  the  appeal  of 
slaves  to  a  master  (Luke  xvii.  10)  as  of  children  to 
a  father  (Matt.  xxi.  28-31),  and  the  less  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  boast  of  their  own  perfection  and 
the  more  conscious  they  are  of  their  debts  to  God, 
so  much  the  more  when  they  utter  this  prayer  will 
they  have  the  consciousness  of  God's  forgiveness 
and  feel  moved  to  forgive  their  brethren,  even  to 
the  end  (Matt  xviii.  22;  Luke  xvii.  4).  For  when 
the  disciple  of  Jesus  forgives  his  neighbor  it  is  by  no 
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means  in  the  senae  in  which  God  forgives  him.  A 
man's  "  debtor  "  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  debtor 
to  him  as  he  himself  is  a  debtor  to  God.  As  Jesus 
bids  the  man  who  brings  a  gift  to  the  altar  while  at 
variance  with  his  brother  first  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
brother  before  he  dare  to  offer  it  (Matt.  v.  23,  24), 
so  he  enjoins  his  disciples  to  "  lift  up  holy  hands, 
without  wrath  and  disputing"  (I  Tim.  ii.  8),  and  to 
dismiss  rancor  and  hatred  from  their  hearts  before 
they  come  with  a  prayer  to  their  father  (cf.  Matt, 
vi.  14,  15).  This  is  illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the 
unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  23-35).  A  spirit  of 
unmerdfiilness  shuts  the  door  of  the  father's  mercy. 
This  petition  is  even  more  pointed  and  earnest  than 
parallel  clauses  in  the  Shemoneh  'Esreh:  ''  For- 
give us,  our  Father,  for  we  have  sinned;  pardon 
us,  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed."  Polycarp 
recalls  the  intense  devotion  of  this  petition  in  the 
words:  "  If  then  we  entreat  the  Lord  to  forgive 
us,  we  ought  also  ourselves  to  forgive;  for  we  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  "  (Philippians,  vi.;  ANF, 
i.  34).  Luther  in  his  ''  Greater  Catechism  "  (iii. 
64)  alludes  to  the  spirit  of  the  petition  and  says: 
"  If  you  do  not  forgive,  remember  that  God  does 
not  forgive  you;  but  if  you  forgive  others,  you 
may  have  the  certainty  and  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  you  are  forgiven  in  heaven." 

6.  The  Sixth  Petition:  "And  lead  us  not  into 
temptation."  The  connection  of  the  sixth  with  the 
fifth  petition  is  evident.  As  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
during  the  time  which  elapses  before  the  setting  up 
of  his  kingdom  in  glory,  utter  the  fifth  petition 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  sins,  so  they  utter 
the  sixth  petition  with  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  weakness  and  of  the  ever-present  danger  of 
their  sinning.  In  this  connection  may  be  recalled 
the  words  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  in  Gethsemane: 
"  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion; the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  41).  This  temptation  is  espe- 
cially inmiinent  when  men  go  out  into  the  world, 
where  pleasure  or  the  force  of  evil  influence  sur- 
rounds them,  or  the  power  of  the  spiritual  world  and 
of  the  enemy  of  mankind  seek  an  opportimity  of 
sifting  the  disciples  like  wheat  (Luke  xxii.  31). 
This  temptation  is  very  different  from  the  trial  by 
which  the  faith  of  the  disciples  is  actually  strength- 
ened (James  i.  2).  Watchfulness  which  avoids 
light-mindedness,  overweening  confidence,  or  cow- 
ardice, and  sees  ail  the  dangers  as  they  really  are, 
prevents  the  falling  into  temptation,  and  the 
prayer  against  it  insures  at  least  that  when  temp- 
tation comes  it  may  merely  result  in  a  sort  of 
judgment  in  which  only  the  unworthy  fall  (I  Pet. 
iv.  17;  cf.  Rev.  iii.  10;  II  Pet.  ii.  9).  When  the 
spirit  of  the  forgiving  father  produces  in  the  dis- 
ciples a  strong  disposition  toward  reconciliation 
with  others,  the  deliverance  from  temptation  asked 
of  the  father  appears  in  their  flight  from  sin,  so 
that  they  do  not  seek  out  opportunities  for  sin- 
ning but  avoid  them.  In  strict  accordance  with 
the  meaning  of  this  sixth  petition  are  such  exhor- 
tations as  those  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
(I  Cor.  vi.  18,  X.  14).  To  be  led  into  temptation 
is,  however,  sometimes  a  punishment  from  God,  and 
Origen  ("  On  Prayer,"  xrix.  16)  observes:   "  Let 


us  do  nothing  which  shall  cause  us  by  the  just 
judgment  of  God  to  be  led  into  temptation." 

7.  The  Seventh  Petition:  "  But  deliver  us  from 
evil"  (not  foimd  in  Luke).  This  petition  merely 
puts  in  positive  form  the  substance  of  the  negative 
sixth  petition.  The  Church  Fathers  have  been  di- 
vided as  to  the  meaning  of  "  the  evil " — whether 
it  means  the  Evil  One  (Satan),  as  Tertullian  and 
the  Greek  fathers  after  Origin  think,  or  the  evil  thing, 
sin,  as  Cyprian  and  the  Latin  fathers  interpret  it. 
The  point  seems  to  be  decided  by  II  Tim.  iv.  18, 
where  the  exact  words  of  the  Evangelist  are  em- 
ployed: "  The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every 
evil  work." 

8.  The  Doxolosry:  ''For  thine  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  power  and  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  The  oldest  form  of  the  doxology,  as  would 
appear  from  the  Didache,  omits  **  the  kingdom  " 
and  ''  Amen."  The  Amen  probably  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  original  text  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  At 
an  early  period,  however,  it  was  imported  into  the 
Christian  liturgy  from  the  synagogue  prayers.  In 
the  Didache  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  ordered  to  be 
repeated  thrice  a  day,  an  order  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  custom,  which  was 
to  recite  the  Shemoneh  'Esreh  thrice  a  day.  The 
variations  in  the  versions  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
seem  to  intimate  that  the  congregation  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  when  assembled  in  prayer 
were  not  bound  in  slavish  bondage  to  the  letter, 
but  were  united  in  the  freedom  and  power  of 
the  spirit.  (J.  Haubsleiter.) 
Biblioobapht:    The  oommentaries  on   Matthew  and  Luke 

are,  of  ooune,  to  be  taken  into  account;  many  of  them 
give  considerable  on  the  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  Patristic  comment  of  note,  other  than 
that  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  by  Cyprian,  De  dcminica 
anUione;  Augustine,  De  aermone  Domini  in  monte,  in 
JIf  PL,  xxxiv.  1229-1308;  Origen.  Peri  eucKU;  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  in  AfPG,  xliv.  1120-1193.  A  collection  of 
patristic  comment  is  by  G.  Tillman,  Daa  Gebet,  naeh  der 
Lehre  der  HeUufen  dargetUUt,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1876. 
From  the  hbtorical  and  critical  side  may  be  named:  A. 
H.  H.  Kamphausen,  Daa  Gelbet  dea  Herrn,  Elberfeld.  1866; 
A.  Tholuck,  DisBergrede  Ckriati,  Gotha,  1872;  E.  Ache- 
lis.  Die  Bergpredigt  nach  MaUhdiAa  und  Lttkaa,  Bielefeld, 
1876;  F.  H.  Chase,  The  Lord' a  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church, 
in  TS,  L,  no.  3,  Cambridge,  1891;  G.  Dalman,  Die  Worie 
Jeau,  vol.  L,  Leipsic,  1898.  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh,  1902; 
O.  Dibelius,  Daa  Vaterunaer,  Umriaae  tu  einer  OeachidUe 
dea  GtbeU,  Giessen,  1903;  E.  Bischoff,  Jeaua  und  die 
Rabbinen,  Berlin.  1905;  G.  H6nnicke.  in  NKZ,  xvii  (1906). 
67-67,  106-120,  169-180;  DB,  iii.  141-144;  EB,  in, 
2816-23;  DCG,  ii.  67-63. 

More  of  the  homiletical  is  found  in:  N.  Hall,  The  Lard* a 
Prayer;  a  practical  Meditation,  Edinburgh,  1889;  G. 
Kamey,  Pater  Noater;  Studiea  on  the  Lord'a  Prayer,  Lon- 
don, 1889;  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  The  Lord'a  Prayer,  New 
York,  1891;  J.  Ruskin.  Lettera  to  the  Clergy  on  the  Lord*a 
Prayer  and  (he  Chttrch,  late  ed.,  New  York,  1896;  E. 
Wordsworth,  Tho/ughta  on  the  Lord'a  Prayer,  ib.  1898; 
C.  W.  Stubbs,  Social  Teaching  of  the  Lord'a  Prayer, 
London,  1900;  L.  T.  Chamberlain.  The  True  Doctrine  of 
Prayer,  New  York,  1906;  F.  M.  Williams,  Spiritual  Inatruo- 
tionaon  the  Lord'a  Prayer,  New  York,  1907.  Sermonio 
ti«atment  is  given  by:  H.  Hutton,  London.  1863;  W.  Glad- 
den, Boston,  1881;  H.  W.  Foote,  ib.  1891;  R.  Eyton, 
ib.  1892;  M.  Dods,  Cincinnati,  1893;  F.  W.  Farrar. 
London  and  New  York,  1893;  W.  J.  S.  Simpson, 
London,  1893;  W.  R.  Richards,  Philadelphia,  1910. 

Important  or  interesting  are:  A.  8.  Cook,  Study  cf  ika 
Lord'a  Prayer  in  Engliah,  in  American  Journal  of  Phi- 
Mogy,  xii.  69-66;  idem,  in  Biblical  Quotationa  of  Old  Eng- 
liah Proae  Wriiera,  pp.  147  sqq..  New  York,  1898;  The 
Lord^a  Prayer  in  600  Languages,  ed.  R.  Rest,  London,  1906, 
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L  The  New-TesUment  Dootrine. 

Question  of  Christie  Orisin  (f  1). 

Textual  Basis  for  Denials  (f  2). 

The  Basal  Accounts  (f  3). 

Christ's  Purpose  in  the  Institution 
(§4). 

Significance  for  Humanity  (f  6). 
n.  The  Church  Doctrine. 
1.  In  the  East. 

Difficulties  of  the  Problem  (f  1). 

The  Didache  and  Ignatius  (f  2). 

Justin  Martyr  ((  3). 

£arly  Designations  of  the  Elements 
(§4). 

Oriental  Influences  upon  the  Con- 
ception (f  6). 

Entrance  of  Sacrificial  Conception 
(§6). 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  one  of  the  two  sacraments 
generally  recognised  in  the  Christian  Church,  con- 
sisting in  the  blessing  or  consecration  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  institution 
(Matt.  xzvi.  26-29;  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  Luke  xxii. 
17-20;  I  Cor.  xi.  23-26),  and  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing  of  the  consecrated  elements.  In  connection 
with  the  treatment  here  given  certain  other  articles 
should  be  consulted — for  the  liturgy  of  the  early 
Church  and  the  method  of  celebration,  the  article 
Eucharist;  for  doctrine  and  liturgy  of  the  Roman 
Church,  Mass  and  Transubstantiatign;  for  the 
Greek  Church,  Eastern  Church,  III.,  5;  and  the 
special  articles  like  Epiklesis;  Kiss  of  Peace; 
Mtbtagogical  Theolooy;  Symbolism,  etc. 

L    The   New-Testament    Doctrine:    As    to    its 

origin,   no  one  ever  questioned  that  the  Lord's 

Supper  was  instituted  by  the  Lord  himself  for  his 

Church  before  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (Commentar  uber  das 

Neue  Testament,  4  vols.,  Lttbeck,  1800-CM;    Leben 

JetUf  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1828),  followed  by  Kaiser 

in  his  BibliBche  Theologie  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1813- 

1821).    David  Strauss  apparently  denied  it  in  the 

first  edition  of  his  Leben  Jesu  (1835)  but  admitted 

its  possibility  in  the  later  popular  form  of  this  work 

(1864),  only  questioning  how  far  the 

z.  Question  details,  as  given  by  the  Evangelists,  are 

of  Christie  to  be  accepted.    According  to  him. 

Origin.  Paul  gave  the  tradition  as  he  found  it 
on  his  entrance  into  the  Church,  but 
how  much  of  this  is  the  original  fact  and  how  much 
comes  from  subsequent  Christian  practise  is  difficult 
to  determine.  Rttckert  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Jesus  said  nothing  of  a  repetition  of  the  observance, 
but  that  it  was  daily  repeated  from  the  beginning  in 
the  belief  that  this  would  be  at  least  acceptable  to 
him,  and  that  thus  the  idea  of  an  express  command 
grew  up.  According  to  Weiss,  the  apostles  had 
no  express  conunand  either  for  this  repetition  or 
for  the  performance  of  the  baptismal  rite,  but  car- 
ried out  what  they  understood  to  be  the  Master's 
intention,  finding  in  both  a  bond  of  union  for  the 
disciples.  WeizsUcker  asserts  positively  that  the 
sacrament  rests  on  a  distinct  command;  and  Bey- 
schlag  calls  the  institution  the  most  certain  of  all 
the  facts  recorded  of  Jesus.  Recently  Jtilicher  and 
Spitta  have  vigorously  denied  it,  while  Hamack 
accepts  it,  though  giving  the  rite  another  meaning 
than  that  expressed  in  the  New-Testament  accounts. 


LORD'S    SUPPER. 

Doctrine  of  IrenBiu  (f  7). 

The  Origenistio  Doctrine  (f  8). 

The  Symbolio-Sacrifioial  View  (f  Q). 

Cyril  (f  10). 

Gregory  of   Nyasa  and  Chrysostom 

(§11). 
Doctrine  in  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuriea 

(I  12). 
2.  Development  in  the  West. 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  (f  1). 
Transition  to  Transubstantiation  (f  2). 
Augustine's  Check  upon  Development 

(§3). 
Transubstantiation  (f  4). 
Teaching  of  the  Reformers  (f  5). 
Doctrine  in  the  Lutheran  Church  (f  6). 
The  Reformed  Doctrine  (f  7). 
The  Anglican  Doctrine  (f  8). 


m.  ConfessionaJ  Statements. 
IV.  The  Liturgy   in  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation. 

1.  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Luther's  First  Form  (f  1). 
Luther's  Revised  Form  (f  2). 
Variant  Lutheran  Forms  (f  3). 

2.  Zwingli. 

3.  The  Reformed  Services. 

4.  The  Anglican  Communion. 

V.  Certain  Points  of  Interest  not  Al- 
ready Treated. 

Infant  Conmiunion  (f  1). 

Communion  of  the  Sick  (f  2). 

Requirements  for  Communicants 
(§3). 

Practises  Connected  with  Admin- 
istration ((  4). 


The  denial  of  the  institutional  character  of 
Christ's  action  is  based  on  the  variation  of  the  ac- 
counts— the  words  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me  ''  being  found  only  in  two  places  (Luke  xxii.  19 
and  I  Cor.  xi.  25).  This  variation  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  in  Codex  D  the  text  of  the 
former  passage  omits  altogether  "  which  is  given 
for  you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  The  re- 
searches of  Blass  in  the  Acts  render  it  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  text  of  Codex  D  can 
2.  Textual  be  accepted  absolutely,  and  appear  to 
Basis  for  indicate  that  what  seems  a  reminiscenoe 
Denials,  of  Paul  may  be  a  correction  accepted 
by  Luke  himself  rather  than  a  later 
accretion.  The  relation  of  Luke  to  Paul,  and  the 
value  of  the  latter's  testimony  to  the  view  of  the 
institution  taken  by  apostolic  Christianity,  makes  it 
improbable  that  a  tradition  existed  which  did  not 
contain  a  trace  of  the  intention  of  Christ  to  have  it 
repeated.  There  is  no  analogy  for  the  account  of 
Luke  as  found  in  D,  and  the  text  of  D  may  perhaps 
best  be  regarded  as  defective,  if  it  is  not  rather  an 
ancient  corruption.  Nor  can  the  point  be  pressed 
that  Matthew  and  Mark  fail  to  mention  the  injunc- 
tion of  repetition.  In  both  of  them  (Matt.  xxvi.  28; 
Mark  xiv.  24)  the  contents  of  the  cup  are  designated 
"my  blood  of  the  covenant";  and  Christ  could 
scarcely  have  given  his  "  blood  of  the  covenant "  in 
such  a  way  as  to  offer  it  alone  to  the  disciples  there 
present,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reinforcement  of  this 
thought  by  the  **  many  "  following.  Thus  the  ac- 
counts would  have  to  be  deprived  of  the  presumr 
ably  original  form  of  Christ's  words  in  order  to 
sustain  the  hypothesis  of  an  intention  which  did 
not  include  repetition.  To  this  Paul's  account 
would  offer  a  further  obstacle.  When  he  says 
(I  Cor.  xi.  23)  '*  for  I  received  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,"  he  uses  apo  in- 
stead of  para  to  express  the  idea  that  he  has  re- 
ceived this  from  the  Church  as  from  the  Lord  him- 
self. The  analogy  of  Acts  ii.  42,  46  shows  that  this 
must  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  and  the 
basis  of  his  account  is  thus  put  twenty  years  fur- 
ther back  than  the  date  of  I  Corinthians,  into  the 
very  earliest  days  of  Christianity;  it  becomes  an 
evidence  that  the  Christian  Church  never  had  any 
thought  but  that  the  institution  was  meant  for 
repetition.  The  only  real  difficulty  may  be  found 
^in  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  John  is  entirely  si- 
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lent  as  to  the  institution.  The  hiatus  which  has 
been  looked  for  in  this  Gospel,  in  order  to  find  a 
place  where  tl;iis  originally  might  have  been,  is  dis- 
covered by  S^itta  just  before  chap.  xv.  Here  he 
thinks  the  account  once  was,  vi.  51-59  having  been 
afterward  put  in  by  another  hand  to  supply  its 
place  when  it  had  dropped  out.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  this  ingenious  hypothesis.  It  is  indubi- 
table that  when  this  Gospel  was  written  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  everywhere  celebrated  in  the  Church. 
The  purpose  of  the  Gospel  presupposes  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  story  (cf.  chap.  vi.). 

The  real  ground  for  the  denial  of  the  institution 
as  an  ordinance  for  the  Church  Ues  elsewhere  than 
in  the  discrepancy  of  the  accounts.  Rilckert  finds 
it  in  the  danger  of  extemalism  inevitably  accom- 
panying a  formal  rite.  Spitta  declares  impossible 
the  relation  of  the  Supper  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
since  such  a  relation  could  be  understood  only  in 
connection  with  the  general  New-Testament  view 
of  the  person  and  office  of  Christ,  which  he  and 
others  decisively  reject.  Hamack's  position  on 
the  question  shows  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary on  this  account  to  deny  Christ's  intention  to 
institute  a  permanent  observance.  In  any  case,  the 
institution  would  lose  its  real  abiding  value  if  the  view 
of  it  contained  in  all  the  sources  were  not  recognized. 
What  this  view  is  must  next  be  considered. 

For  the  imderstanding  of  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing of  the  institution,  consideration  is  limited  to 
four  accounts,  the  scantiness  of  which  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  importance  which  the  sacrament  held 
from  the  beginning  in  the  Christian  assembUes, 
but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proof  that  the  primitive 
community  was  untroubled  by  doubts 
3.  The  as  to  what  the  Lord  had  left  behind 
Basal       him.     No  part  of  the  New  Testament 

Accounts,  offers  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  What  Paul  gives 
in  I  Cor.  x.  14-22,  xi.  23  sqq.,  is  not  an  exposition, 
but  a  reminder  of  what  was  self-evident  to  the 
Church,  though  perhaps  in  other  places  than  Corinth 
(as  is  so  often  the  case  with  self-evident  truths)  it 
was  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind.  According  to 
all  the  sources,  the  institution  stands  in  immediate 
actual,  not  merely  chronological,  relation  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  He  gathers  his  disciples  about 
him  for  the  last  time  to  celebrate  the  Passover. 
He  stands  face  to  face  with  death,  which  he  has 
all  along  foreseen  as  in  a  special  sense  the  purpose 
of  his  mission.  He  has  repeatedly  told  his  disci- 
ples, not  only  that  they  must  not  on  that  account 
lose  faith  in  his  Messiahship,  but  that  they  should 
have  begun  to  understand  something  of  the  coun- 
sels of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  23).  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, understood.  The  hour  of  the  Passover  has 
come;  of  that  sacred  feast  which  pointed  not  only 
backward  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  but  also 
forward  (as  Ps.  cxvi.-cxviii.,  sung  at  the  feast, 
show)  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  final 
redemption.  What  is  to  become  of  their  hopes  if 
Jesus  dies  7  Where  is  the  promised  "  new  cove- 
nant *'  (Jer.  zxxi.  31)  7  This  is  the  last  Passover 
of  the  old;  one  day  he  will  celebrate  it  with  them 
in  a  new  manner  in  his  kingdom  (Luke  xxii.  16-18, 
29,  30).    But  they  do  not  understand  what  hes  be- 


tween— his  death;  they  do  not  believe  it  possible, 
as  their  strife  for  precedence  shows.  They  are  sim- 
ply straining  their  eyes  for  the  dawn  of  the  new 
covenant.  Jesus  avails  himself  of  a  symbol.  He 
takes  the  bread  used  in  the  paschal  supper,  gives  it 
to  them,  and  speaks  words  which  lend  it  a  new 
meaning.  At  the  end  of  the  supper,  before  the 
singing  of  the  HaUel,  he  takes  in  like  manner  the 
cup  of  wine,  which  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
four  times  during  the  paschal  meal,  and  gives  it  to 
them  with  similarly  significant  words.  Amid  the 
variants,  what  were  the  ipsiasima  verba  of  Christ 
can  not  be  determined;  the  only  question  is  whether 
the  more  extended  forms  correspond  to  his  thought, 
or  whether  they  add  something  to  it  or  depart  from 
it.  This  question  may  be  answered  by  considering 
the  undoubted  connection  of  the  two  distributions. 
If  they  are  taken  together,  the  mention  of  a  cove- 
nant which  is  common  to  all  the  accounts  in  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  cup  supplies  a  key. 
This  term  connects  the  institution  with  the  Pass- 
over, which  is  closely  connected  with  the  old  cove- 
nant, as  this  with  the  new.  The  giving  of  the 
body  will  thus  have  the  same  relation  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  covenant  as  that  of  the  blood, 
and  both  together  will  have  reference  to  the  sacri- 
ficial death  (see  Heb.  x.  10)  of  Christ.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  new  covenant  is  indicated  by  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  for  many,  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  In  it  the  expression  "  my  body  given  for 
you  "  finds  its  completion.  No  different  thought 
is  expressed  in  I  Cor.  x.  17  (taken  in  connection 
with  xii.  27),  where  the  words  **  for  we  being  many 
are  one  bread,  and  one  body"  rest  on  the  partici- 
pation in  the  one  bread;  and  this  bread  is  (verse 
16)  "  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  as 
the  cup  is  "  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  " 
— a  community  with  the  body  and  blood  of  d^hrist 
answering  to  that  which  those  who  ate  of  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  old  law  had  with  the  altar,  and  that 
which  those  who  took  part  in  heathen  sacrifices  had 
with  demons.  The  sacrificial  conception  domi- 
nates the  whole  Pauline  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and 
contains  the  same  interpretation  of  "  my  body 
given  for  you  "  which  is  to  be  taken  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  bread  and  the  cup  and  their  relation 
to  the  "  covenant."  Thus  what  Jesus  wished  to 
symbolize  for  his  disciples — and  not  to  symbolize 
alone — was  his  coming  death;  but  that  death  is 
not,  as  they  suppose,  a  misfortune;  it  is  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  "  covenant,"  to  be  a  sacrifice. 
Promises  and  hopes  have  not  come  to  naught;  as 
the  old  covenant  comes  to  an  end,  the  new  (Jer. 
xxxi.  31)  is  instituted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  purpose  of  Christ  is  not 
merely  to  give  his  disciples  the  right  point  of  view 
for  the  understanding  of  his  death.  It  is  to  give 
them  himself,  in  order  that  they  may  overcome  the 

temptation  to  doubt  into  which  the 

4.  Christ's  mere  thought  of  his  death  has  thrown 

Purpose     them.     What  he  now  does  stands  on 

in  the       an  entirely  different  footing  from  his 

Institution,  discourse   at   Capernaum    (John   vi.). 

There  he  spoke,  indeed,  of  the  eating 
and  drinking  of  his  flesh  and  blood;  but  he  spoke 
symbohcally,  with  reference  to  the  paradox  of  his 
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lowly  appearance,  under  which  men  must  find  the 
bread  of  heaven  and  of  life.  The  image  of  eating 
and  drinking  represents  the  faith  which  lives  by 
the  humility  of  Jesus.  Even  verses  51  sqq.  go  no 
further  than  this,  but  declare  that  his  humiliation 
must  terminate  in  his  death,  and  that  men  must 
accept  him  as  he  is,  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  order  to 
live  by  him.  The  thought  of  a  sacrifice  does  not 
appear.  All  this  is  merely  symbolic.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  entirely  different.  Here 
he  acts,  not  merely  talks.  To  be  sure,  both  speech 
and  action  are  primarily  symbolical,  but  what  he 
symbolizes  is  the  sacrifice  then  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  the  appropriation  by  man  of  the  benefits 
of  that  sacrifice.  The  symbol  is  but  the  means  by 
which  he  gives  them  what  he  means  to  give  them. 
He,  who  is  about  to  offer  himself  in  sacrifice,  gives 
himself  not  only  for  but  to  his  disciples  for  their 
own,  in  a  way  in  which  he  has  never  before  given 
himself  to  them.  The  last  barrier  which  has  separ 
rated  them  is  removed.  He  has  reached  his  goal; 
the  old  is  past.  He  is,  not  only  is  about  to  be,  the 
sacrifice;  the  few  hours  that  intervene  before  the 
crucifixion  do  not  count.  The  sacrifice  is  pre- 
pared— such  a  sacrifice  as  has  never  before  been 
offered,  and  one  in  which  they  are  to  take  part  as 
none  have  ever  taken  part  in  any  previous  sacri- 
fice. As  their  act  of  eating  and  drinking  is  both 
the  symbol  and  the  putting  into  operation  of  the 
faith  by  which  they  accept  him,  so  his  gifts  are 
both  the  symbol  and  the  realization  of  bds  utter 
self-devotion  for  them  and  to  them.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  latter  aspects  is  that  be- 
tween the  provision  of  salvation  and  its  appropria- 
tion; and  the  appropriation  takes  place  now. 
When  they  see  the  sacrifice  offered,  they  can  now 
say  to  themselves  that  it  is  theirs,  that  they  have 
part  in  it.  Thus  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  the  extension  of  the  line  which  passes  through 
the  language  of  John  vi.  about  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  his  flesh  and  blood.  The  gift  of  him- 
self, as  a  sacrifice,  for  us  and  to  us  is  the  comple- 
tion of  his  appearance  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  eat- 
ing and  drinking  of  his  gifts  in  the  Supper  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  eating  and  drinking  men- 
tioned in  John  vi.;  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  John's  Gospel  does  not  describe  the  in- 
stitution. On  this  fact,  then,  that  Jesus  (as  the 
new  covenant  requires)  does  not  merely  symbolize 
but  gives  what  he  symbolizes,  rests  the  understand- 
ing of  the  words  which  he  used,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  sacrament  as  an  institution  destined  for 
all  who  accept  the  new  covenant.  Accordingly, 
wherever  the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated  after  his 
institution,  he  gives  himself  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  symbolizes  his  gift;  symbol  and  reality  are 
joined;  he  is  present  exactly  as  he  said,  as  he  sym- 
bolized, and  as  he  accomplished — no  otherwise  and 
no  less.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  imparting 
of  higher  powers  of  life,  as  they  are  found  in  him, 
nor  of  nourishment  for  the  resurrection  body;  but 
there  is  the  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins,  which 
he  is  for  us,  and  which  is  ours. 

The  question  remains  how  to  understand  the 
communion  with  Christ  effected  by  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, in  what  way  the  sacramental  union  with  him 


takes  place  in  it.     Of  course,  if  Christ  is  no  more 

than  any  other  man,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 

humanity  only  by  his  mission  and  his 

5.  Signifi-  work,  there  can  be  no  question  of  a 
cance  for    partaking  of  his  body  and  blood,  and 

Humanity,  the  conception  of  the  thing  which  ap- 
pears in  all  the  accounts  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  occurrences  of  that  night  must  have 
been  different,  must  mean  something  different,  from 
what  these  accounts  imply.  The  New-Testament 
view  of  the  institution  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  New-Testament  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ  expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  proclaimed 
by  the  apostles,  and  received  by  the  primitive 
Church.  By  entering  human  life  and  the  human 
mode  of  existence,  he  has  so  completely  incorpo- 
rated himself  with  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  to  man 
through  his  human  nature.  As  through  and  in  this 
nature,  in  inseparable  union  with  mankind,  he  be- 
came a  sacrifice  for  us,  so  he  continues  to  make 
us  partakers  of  him  under  this  same  aspect  of  sacri- 
fice. This  is  the  meaning  of  his  bodily  presence 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  this  gift  of  himself  is 
concentrated  all  that  he  is  and  forever  means  to  be 
to  mankind  in  perpetual  union.  We  can  have  him, 
we  are  meant  to  have  him,  for  our  own,  as  we  can 
have  no  one  else.  It  is  no  new  relation  into  which 
he  enters.  That  which  he  is  for  man,  and  (by  vir- 
tue of  his  community  of  blood)  with  man,  finds  in 
this  sacrament  its  highest  expression,  as  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacrament  is  the  highest  expression 
of  the  faith  by  which  we  accept  him.  And  so  the 
Lord's  Supper,  although,  or  rather  because,  it  is 
the  memorial  of  his  death,  is  no  mysterium 
tremendum,  but  something  to  be  received,  as 
the  first  Christians  received  it  (Acts  ii.  46),  "  in 
gladness."  (H.  CREMBRf) 

XL  The  Church  Doctrine  (the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  E^rly  Church,  the  Greek  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation.  See  also  the  articles  Mass 
and  Transubstantiation). 

1.  In  the  East:  Precisely  because  the  New- 
Testament  exegesis  of  the  past  did  not  succeed  in 
giving  a  decisive  answer  to  the  questions  which 
have  made  the  love-feast  of  the  primitive  Church 
a  battle-ground  for  contending  creeds,  a  constant 
appeal  to  history  has  entered  into  the 

J*  ^^*J*^^'  controversy.  E^rly  in  the  discussions 
Problein.^  of  the  sixteenth  century,  (Ecolam- 
padius  appealed  to  the  vetustissimi 
auctoreSf  and  in  1527  Luther  found  himself  involved 
in  a  learned  discussion  with  him  on  passages  in 
Augustine,  TertuUian,  Irenaeus,  Hilary,  and  Cyp- 
rian. And  so,  in  more  recent  times,  the  various 
beliefs  of  the  opposing  religious  bodies  have  been 
found  by  their  adherents  mirrored  in  the  history 
of  eucharistic  doctrine.  Ponderous  treatises  have 
been  written  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic,  or 
the  Lutheran,  or  the  Zwinglian  view  is  that  of  an- 
tiquity; but  they  have  not  been  fruitful  in  con- 
versions. This  lack  of  result  is  scarcely  surpri- 
sing, for  little  is  really  to  be  learned  of  the  sense  of 
the  original  institution  from  the  history  of  the  doo- 
trine.  The  student  finds  too  soon  misconceptions 
and  perversions,  which  are  the  result  of  non-Chri»- 
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tian  influences  and  superstitions  within  the  Church. 
But  the  study  of  the  question  will  be  wholly  un- 
fruitful if  it  is  pursued  from  the  standpoint  of  six- 
teenth-century controversies.  The  oldest  non- 
Scriptural  sources  give  too  little  material,  and  as 
soon  as  more  abundant  testimony  becomes  avail- 
able, it  is  in  a  world  the  civilization,  education,  and 
habits  of  thought  of  which  are  so  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  Reformation  period  as  to  give 
no  premises  for  deducing  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions which  agitated  that  period. 

There  were,  prior  to  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  only 
three  non-Scriptural  authors  who  can  be  brought 
into  the  discussion:  the  author  of  the  Didache, 
Ignatius  of  Antioch,  and  Justin  Martyr.  The  in- 
dications of  the  first-named  are  particularly  inter- 
esting. Here  the  Lord's  Supper  is  still  a  family 
feast  of  the  believers,  taking  its  relig- 

2.  The  Di-  ious  character  from  the  thanksgiving 
dacha  and  (Gk.,  eucharistia)  which  precedes  and 

Iffnatins.  follows  the  eating  and  drinking;  the 
prayers,  obviously  received  by  the 
author  from  tradition,  are  of  venerable  antiquity 
and  great  beauty.  But  the  treatise  does  not  show 
in  what  manner  the  eucharistic  food  was  regarded, 
except  that  it  was  considered  as  spiritual  nourish- 
ment unto  everlasting  life.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  the  total  omission 
of  any  reference  to  his  institution  or  to  his  death 
is  so  singular  that  the  theory  of  these  prayers  form- 
ing the  close  of  the  Agape  (q.v.),  and  thus  having 
no  reference  to  the  sacramental  feast  which  fol- 
lowed it,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Ignatius  has, 
besides  other  brief  allusions,  two  passages  of  espe- 
cial importance,  in  which  some  have  found  a  dis- 
tinct affirmation  of  the  real  presence  of  the  glori- 
fied body  of  Christ  (Ad  Eph,  xx.;  Ad  Smym.  vii. 
1;  ANF,  i.  57-58,  89).  But  it  is  possible  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  them.  According  to  Ignatius, 
two  special  blessings — eternal  life  and  mystical 
union  with  God — are  received  by  means  of  Christ's 
incarnation  and  triumph  over  death.  These  latter 
Ignatius  is  forced  to  emphasize  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Dooetics;  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
to  him  the  tangible  security  for  the  life-giving  union 
with  God.  Thus,  just  as  he  calls  the  Gospel,  the 
proclamation  of  this  tangible  security,  the  ''  flesh 
of  Jesus  "  {Ad  PhU.  v.  1 ;  ANF,  i.  82),  so  bread  and 
wine,  the  tangible  symbols  of  this  blessing  in  the 
Eucharist,  might  equally  well  be  called  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  Ignatius  preaches  so  strongly 
the  "  bodily  and  spiritual  unity,"  connects  the 
spiritual  blessing  so  closely  with  its  outward  rep- 
resentation, that  the  denial  of  the  outward  would 
endanger  for  him  the  reality  of  the  inward;  yet 
that  does  not  mean  that  he  confuses  the  two,  or 
considers  the  material  elements  as  such  to  bring 
with  them  the  divine.  His  view  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, then,  is  certainly  not  purely  symbolic;  but  it 
would  be  rash  to  conclude  from  this  that  he 
accepted  the  real  presence  of  the  glorified  body 
of  Christ. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  draw  precise  conclusions 
from  the  words  of  Justin.  Only  one  passage  in  his 
writings  needs  special  consideration  for  our  pur- 
pose—the  long-debated  /  ApoL  IxvLi  which  is 


worth  quoting  in  full:  "  For  not  as  common  bread 
and  common  drink  do  we  receive  these;  but  in  like 
manner  as  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior, 
^Tart^"^  having  been  made  flesh  by  the  word  of 
^*^^*^'  God,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  for  our 
salvation,  so  likewise  have  we  been  taught  that  the 
food  which  is  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  his  word, 
and  from  which  our  blood  and  flesh  by  transmuta- 
tion are  nourished,  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  that 
Jesus  who  was  made  flesh  "  (ANF,  i.  185  [where 
the  remark  is  made  in  a  foot-note  that  **  this  pas- 
sage is  claimed  alike  by  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and 
Romanists;  and,  indeed,  the  language  is  so  inexact, 
that  each  party  may  plausibly  maintain  that 
their  own  opinion  is  advocated  by  it."])  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  Justin  recognized  the  designa- 
tion of  the  eucharistic  food  as  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  for  a  universal  Christian  usage.  It  may 
also  be  admitted  that  the  clause  "  from  which," 
etc.,  stands  in  inseparable  relation  to  the  **  food 
which  is  blessed  ";  in  other  words,  that  by  the 
Eucharist  our  flesh  and  blood  is  nourished  **  by 
transmutation  "  (kata  metaboUn).  The  most  prob- 
able explanation  of  this  is  that  through  the  Eucha- 
rist our  bodies  are  so  nourished  that  they  experi- 
ence a  change,  namely,  "so  as  to  be  incorrupti- 
ble." The  "  drug  of  inunortality "  of  Ignatius 
(Eph.  XX.  2)  is  more  than  a  parallel;  the  depend- 
ence of  Justin  upon  the  prevalent  teaching  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  met  in  Ignatius,  may  be  shown  from 
other  passages.  Justin,  like  Ignatius,  sees  in  some 
manner  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist; and,  following  John  vi.,  while  he  says  nothing 
of  remission  of  sins  as  a  benefit  conferred  by  it,  he 
regards  it  as  the  food  of  immortality.  There  is  no 
question  of  a  change  of  the  elements  either  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  or  the  later  Greek  sense;  nor  is 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  so  really  present  that 
they  pass  into  the  partaker  **  by  transmutation," 
or  are  carnally  eaten  and  drunk.  The  probable 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  is  this:  as  Jesus  became 
man  by  the  power  of  the  Logos,  so  also  the  bread 
which  is  hallowed  by  the  words  of  blessing  derived 
from  him  becomes  his  flesh  and  blood;  the  Logos 
joins  himself  to  the  bread,  as  in  the  Incarnation 
he  assumed  flesh  and  blood.  This  theory,  involv- 
ing a  real  dynamic  change  of  the  elements,  has  been 
often  repeated  in  later  times;  but  it  fails  to  tell 
anything  of  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  "  this 
is  "  of  the  words  of  institution,  and  it  is  entirely 
foreign  to  the  theories  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
So  long  as  even  the  fuller  expressions  of  later  but  still 
ancient  times  are  studied  in  the  light  of  that  modem 
period,  they  can  never  be  properly  understood. 

It  will  not  do,  then,  to  impale  the  Fathers  upon 
the  horns  of    a  modem  dilemma.     But  it  must 
equally   be  admitted   that   the   primitive  Church 
spoke  of  the  eucharistic  elements  as 
4.  Early    ^^^   body   and    blood   of   Christ.     Of 
Desima-   course  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in 
tionsofthe  the  period  about  150  did  not  bear  the 
Elements,  aspect  of  the  later  formal  conciliar  ut- 
terances; but  Justin's  word  "  we  have 
been  taught  "  shows  that  then  (as  thirty  years  later 
in  Irenseus,  V.,  ii.  2,  and  in  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions, viii.  12)  the  Church  reiterated  what  the  Gos- 
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pels  gave  it — "  this  is  the  body  of  Christ " — with- 
out troubling  itself  to  reason  at  length  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  This  view  appears  so  self- 
evident  in  the  above-cited  passage  of  Ignatius 
{Smym,  vii.  1)  that  he  says  the  heretics  abstained 
from  the  communion  because  they  did  not  believe 
''  the  eucharist  to  be  the  flesh  of  oiu*  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ."  And  even  the  Gnostic  heretics,  who  (in 
spite  of  what  Ignatius  says)  had  some  sort  of  a 
Eucharist  of  their  own,  apparently  all  retained  the 
designation  of  the  elements  as  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  spite  of  their  docetism  and  spiritual- 
ism; Irenseus  argues  against  them  (IV.,  xviii.  4)  as 
if  this  designation  were  common  ground.  The 
practise  of  the  Church  bears  out  the  same  conten- 
tion. TertuUian  (De  corona^  iii.)  and  Origen  (on 
Exod.  xiii.  3)  both  speak,  as  of  an  old-established 
tradition,  of  the  great  care  taken  that  no  crumb  or 
drop  of  the  elements  should  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  oldest  formula  of  administration  known,  go- 
ing back  certainly  to  the  third  century,  is  simply 
'^  the  body  of  Christ,  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup 
of  life."  The  same  conception  is  evidenced  by  the 
reports  of  "  Thyestean  banquets  "  attributed  by 
the  heathen  to  the  Christians  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  second  century,  in  Asia  (Pliny's  letter  to 
Trajan)  and  in  Rome  (Tacitus,  AnnaleSf  xv.  44). 
In  a  word,  following  the  *'  this  is  "  of  the  Gospels, 
in  the  methods  of  speech  used  by  the  Church,  cate- 
chetical as  well  as  liturgical,  in  the  popular  belief, 
and  in  the  practise  based  on  that  belief,  the  Eucha- 
rist was  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

The  very  circumstance,  however,  that  this  same 
fact  is  met  alike  among  Gnostics  and  their  oppo- 
nents, in  the  writings  of  an  Origen  and  of  a  Tertul- 
lian,  should  warn  against  concluding  from  it  the 

prevalence  of  a  realistic  .conception 
6.  Oriental  (whether  of  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a 
^S^iTthT  I^^theran  kind)  in  the  early  Church. 
OonoepHon.  '^^  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from 

the  fact  that  no  early  apologist  thinks 
it  necessary  to  defend  this  designation  of  the  ele- 
ments as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  against 
pagan  opponents  as  anything  irrational.  Justin 
shows  no  consciousness  that  this  must  seem  a 
stranger  doctrine  to  the  heathen  than  the  incarna- 
tion or  the  resurrection;  similar  language  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  to  Origen  writing  against 
Celsus.  But  it  would  be  equally  unjustifiable  to 
conclude  that  the  language  of  the  early  Church 
may  be  understood  in  a  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic 
sense.  The  Fathers,  whether  Eastern  or  Western, 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  presuppositions  of  their 
own  times.  Strauss  draws  a  distinction  (Ld>en 
JesUf  ii.  437,  1st  ed.)  between  the  Oriental  mind, 
which  thinks  in  images,  and  the  more  abstract 
Western  habit  of  thought.  Yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  imder  the  Empire  the  religious  life  of 
the  West  was  permeated  by  Oriental  influences. 
'*  Mysteries "  were  a  natural  concomitant  of  re- 
ligion; and  the  idea  that  in  a  mystery  earthly  ele- 
ments could  "  become  "  divine  by  the  working  of 
some  invisible  power  without  any  change  of  their 
substance,  was  not  unknown  to  the  pagan  philoso- 
phv  of  the  West.  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 


turies understood  or  shaped  Christian  traditions 
according  to  the  idea  of  mysteries;  and,  while  it  is 
not  so  universally  admitted,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  same  influence  of  pagan  religious  tradition 
which  led  in  Gnosticism  to  "  an  acute  Hellenixing 
of  Christianity  "  (Hamack)  began,  about  the  same 
time,  though  more  slowly  and  gradually,  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  Church  which  condemned  Gnosti- 
cism. This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  very  name 
9acramenUL  is  a  token  of  this.  Tertullian  is  the 
first  author  who  can  be  shown  to  have  spoken  of 
9acramentum  baptismatis  et  eucharistios;  but  the 
idea  is  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  is  not 
far  off  in  Justin.  The  developed  Arcani  DUciplina 
(q.v.)  of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  must 
have  been  a  consequence  of  this  tendency,  and  thus 
later  than  the  tendency  itself.  So,  since  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  disciplina  are  found  in  Tertullian, 
the  beginnings  of  the  development  which  led  to  the 
Hellenizing  of  Christian  worship  must  go  back  to 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  The  atmos- 
phere of  mystery  thus  inherited  from  the  ancient 
world  favored  the  leaving  of  the  questions  about 
which  after  ages  contended  without  a  definite  and 
precise  answer.  A  "  symbolic  "  conception  of  the 
sacramental  gift  by  no  means  excluded  one  which 
might  be  called  '^  realistic."  Hamack  points  out 
that  whereas  by  **  symbol "  now  is  understood  a 
thing  which  is  not  what  it  signifies,  then  it  meant  (for 
many  people,  at  least)  a  thing  which  was,  in  some 
sense,  what  it  signified.  That  the  bread  and  wine 
were,  in  some  sense,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
was  accepted  in  the  second  century,  as  has  been 
seen.  But  this  affirmation  lay  within  the  sphere 
of  mystery,  meaning  different  things  to  different 
persons  according  to  the  extent  of  their  spiritual 
attainment;  it  was  in  no  sense  a  defined  dogma. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eu- 
charist shows  a  much  less  regular  development 
than  the  dogmas  of  the  early  Church,  such  as  that 
of  the  Trinity  or  of  the  person  of  Christ. 

The  first  important  step  in  such  development  as 
there  was  is  connected  with  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  fact 
has  often  been  overlooked  that  this  application  is 
unscriptural.  It  made  its  first  appearance,  to  be 
sure,  under  the  aspect  of  New-Testa- 
6.  Entrance  oaent   thoughts.     Prayer   was  spoken 

^^dal  ^^  ^  ^^®  sacrifice  of  the  lips  (Heb.  xiii. 
Ctonoeption.  ^^J  ^^-  R«v.  v.  8,  viii.  3;  Hos.  xiv.  2); 
to  do  good  and  to  conmiunicate  was 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  with  which  God  was  well  pleased 
(Heb.  xiii.  16).  So  it  was  not  far  to  considering 
in  the  same  light  the  offerings  of  love  which  served 
for  the  Eucharist,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
needed  for  that,  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
(Polycarp,  Ad  PhU.  iv.  2).  But  the  thing  soon 
went  further  than  this;  even  the  Didache  (xiv.  3) 
regards  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the  words  of  the 
famous  prophecy  of  Malachi  (i.  11),  as  the  ''pure 
offering  "  of  the  new  covenant.  This  might  have 
been  of  little  consequence  if  the  Eucharist  had  re- 
mained, as  it  appears  in  Ignatius  and  in  the  Di- 
dache, a  real  meal,  or  connected  with  one,  and  if  the 
''  giving  thanks  "  had  remained  an  act  of  the  com- 
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munity,  or  of  members  specially  adapted  to  it  or 
visiting  prophets  (Didache,  x,  7).  To  realize  the 
significance  of  the  change  from  this  to  the  speak- 
ing of  the  eucharistie  words  as  a  specialized  func- 
tion of  the  officials,  it  la  necessary  only  to  remem- 
ber how  utterly  distinct  from  what  was  called  wor- 
ship in  heathen  tradition,  from  all  sacerdotal  and 
theurgic  actioo,  were  the  earliest  Christian  assem- 
blies— the  gatherings  *'  to  edifying  "  of  I  Cor,  xiv, 
23»  26  and  the  agapie  of  I  Cor.  xi  20.    The  distinc- 

ttioD,  then,  grew  less  ivheQ  the  admin tstral ton  of  the 
Eucharist  became  the  function  of  appobted  offi- 
cials (cf,  Ignat.,  Ad  Smtfrn,  viii.  2;  ANF,  I  89, 
**  Let  that  be  deemed  a  prof)er  eucharist  which  is 
(administered]  either  by  the  bishop^  or  by  one  to 
whom  he  has  entrusted  it  "),  It  grew  still  less 
when  the  Agape  (q.v,)  was  gradually  separated 
from  the  Lord's  Supper.  Alms  and  oblations,  at 
first  connected  closely »  began  to  be  separated,  the 
latter  term  designating  the  eucharistie  elements^ 
which  alone  received  the  mystical  blessing  of  the 
bishop  (Justiii'S  "  chief/'  Gk,  proestda)^  and  it  was 
ftn  easy  aiep  to  finding  the  sacrificial  act  in  this 
"blessing,  instead  of  in  the  free-will  offering  by  the 

"snembers.  But^  however  this  development  is 
traced,  the  terms  used  by  Justin  are  certainly  note- 
B-orthy.     If  it  was    the  proestds  who  "made  the 

[bread  of  the  Eucharist  a  memorial  of  the  suffering 
of  Christ,"  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  tlie  dis- 
tance is  but  short  from  tlxis  to  the  words  of  Cyp- 
rian: *'  the  priest  imitates  that  which  Christ  did 
and  offers  a  true  and  complete  sacrifice  in  the 
Church  to  God  the  Father''  (Epi^.  bciii).  Re- 
membering thiit  many  of  the  ancient  mysteries  had 
their  dramatic  representations  of  aacred  cult- 
kgends,  that  the  conception  of  the  unbloody  re- 
newal of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  continued  to  shade 
off  from  a  symbolic-imitative  commemoration  feast 
until  after  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  that 
Greek  Church  in  the  final  development  of  its 
18  approaches  closely  to  a  dramatic  representa- 

[tion  of  the  Passion,  it  will  seem  not  too  much  to 
ay  that  the  above-quoted  formttla  of  Justin  is  in 

Lihe  direct  line  of  development  that  leads  to  the 

tRoman  mass*  The  really  important  thing  is  that 
the  interval  between  Justin  and  Cyprian,  the 

I** sacrifice  of  praise"  had  become  a  priestly  "sacri- 
fice of  propitiatiMi/'     Immense  as  the  change  seems 

[  IP  hen  judged  by  the  New-Testament   standard,  it 

I  will  not  surprise  any  one  acquainted  mth  the  Greeo- 
Eoman  world  of  that  periml;  the  conception  of 
saenfioe^  once  admitted,  brought  with  it  all  its 
natural  concomitants.  Nor  were  connecting  links 
wanting.  Prayer  w*as  made  for  those  who  brought 
the  oblations;    to  emphasize  the  communion  with 

^Ibe  departed,  oblations  were  made  for  them  too; 

the  **  offerings  for  the  dead  ^'  which  TertulMan 

[  aa  ft  custom  already  ancient  {De  mrona,  iii.) 

lifaow  a  more  propitiatory  character  than  those  for 

Hhe  living.  Tertullian  still  considered  the  giver  of 
the  oblations  as  the  one  who  offered  the  sacrifice; 
eomixseiiding  his  dead  to  God  **  through  the  priest  ** 
{De  eT^kartalwne  caHitaHs,  xi,).     Bnt  even  here  a 

lpfi«0tly  mediation  is  aasume<I.  and  it  is  but  a  short 
•t«p  to  the  priefftly  sacrifice  as  the  Church  of  the 
latter  half  ol  the  third  century  knew  it. 


It  has  been  necessary  to  discuss  this  develop- 
ment of  the  sacrificial  conception  of  the  Eucharist 
because  it  was  the  deciding  factor  in  the  final  shape 
assumed  by  the  conceptions  of  the  early  Church  as 
to  the  sacramental  gift.     In  attempting  to  discover 

what  this  latter  was,  it  is  expedient 
7.  Do€tiin©to  discuss  separately  the  develop- 
of  Ir03imia.  ment    in    the     East    and   the    West, 

though  the  examination  will  not 
be  detailed.  All  that  may  be  expected  is  a 
gradual  asaimilation  of  various  views,  without 
deliberate  discussion,  but  under  the  influence 
of  liturgical  forms  and  popular  conceptions;  it  is 
necessary  here  only  to  take  up  such  views  as 
offer  a  notion  of  one  or  other  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  that  were  to  be  assimilated,  Irenaeus 
gives  the  first  of  tliese.  He  was  appealed  to  in  the 
Formula  €&ncordi<E  of  Wittenberg  (lo36),  as  he 
had  already  been  by  Luther  in  1527*  to  support  the 
Lutheran  view;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  those 
who  then  read  his  words  in  the  light  of  their  own 
beliefs  to  find  such  support.  His  words^  however, 
must  be  considered  in  their  simple  objective  mean- 
ing, apart  from  modern  ideas.  Irenieus'  words  are 
(Hcer.  IV.,  xviii,  5):  "Then,  again,  how  can  they 
say  that  the  flesh,  which  is  nourished  with  the  body 
of  the  Lord  and  with  his  blood,  goes  to  corruption, 
and  does  not  partake  of  life?  .  .  .  For,  as  the 
bread,  which  is  produced  from  the  earth,  when  it 
receives  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer  com- 
mon bread,  but  the  Eucliariat,  consisting  of  two 
realities,  earthly  and  heavenly;  so  also  our  bodies, 
when  they  receive  the  Eucharist,  are  no  longer 
corruptible,  having  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternity  "  {ANF,  i.  486).  And  again  {Hoer.  V., 
ii.  3),  of  the  bread  and  wine,  that,  *'  having  received 
the  Word  of  God,  they  become  the  Eucharist, 
which  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  *'  {ANF,  L 
528).  The  interpretation  of  the  first  quotation 
hinges  on  the  meaning  given  to  the  **  heavenly 
reality,"  which  has  been  variously  explained  by 
those  who  have  forgotten  the  caution  juat  given . 
If  one  must  define  precisely  the  ^*  heavenly  real- 
ity/' it  will  appear,  from  the  parallel  between  the 
"  becoming  the  Eucharist  '^  of  the  elements  and 
the  '*  becoming  incorruptible  "  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  from  H€eT.  V.,  ix.  3,  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God,  w^ho 
ts  invoked  upon  the  elements.  But  so  precise  a 
definition  is  not  really  needed.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  by  the  ekklems  or  epiklesis  (Hot,  IV., 
xviii.  5)  something  heavenly  is  added  to  the  ele^ 
menta^  by  which  they  become  what  they  were  not 
before — a  food  that  guarantees  the  partaking  of 
eternal  life  to  the  receiver.  If  this  were  the  whole 
of  Irenffius'  conception,  it  w^ould  not  be  difficult  to 
find  in  it  a  Greek  view  of  the  eucharistie  mystery 
modified  by  the  primitive  thoughts  about  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh.  But  it  is  not  the  whole.  Other 
passages,  such  as  Hcer,  V.,  ii.  2,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  attempt  to  determine  the  teaching 
of  Iremeus,  As  a  theologian  familiar  with  the 
Greek  culture  of  his  time,  he  took  the  view  w^hich 
he  found  in  common  Christian  tradition  (speci- 
fically that  of  the  school  of  John  and  of  Asia  Minor) 
--^that  the  Eucharist  is  in  some  sense  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  intended  as  a  food  unto  eternal 
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life — and  made  it  fit  liis  own  mental  processes  by  a 
theory  of  the  "  consecration "  of  the  elements, 
somewhat  as  Justin  had  done  before  him.  He 
does  not  lessen  the  significance  of  the  traditional 
belief  by  his  theory,  but  enforces  it  by  words 
which  have  a  very  material  sound  ("  nourished 
with  the  body  of  the  Lord  and  with  his  blood  ") 
without  observing  that  his  unsatisfying  explanation 
of  the  received  designation  of  the  elements  does 
not  really  fuse  the  two  thoughts  combined  by  him. 
This  peculiarity  of  Irensus'  view  will  appear 
more  clearly  when  it  is  compared  with  that  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  Clement  need  not  here  be 
considered;  his  view  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
found  in  a  more  developed  form  in  his  pupil  Origen. 
The  latter  reproduces  the  same  traditional  belief 
discovered  in  Irenseus  (In  Num.  horn,  xvi.  9;  In 
Matt,  Ber.  Ixxxvi.;   In  Exod.  horn.  xiii. 

Ori!^^*ti  ^'  ^^  ^**  xzTviu  horn.  ii.  6).  And 
™J^^  here  also,  more  intelligibly  than  in 
Irenseus,  this  traditional  belief  is  put 
in  the  light  of  a  mysterious  consecration  (In  Exod. 
horn,  xvi.  9;  Contra  CeUunif  viii.  33;  In  Lev.  horn. 
xiii.  5,  6).  The  difference  is  that  in  Origen  scarcely 
anything  but  the  mere  words  of  tradition  remain. 
The  spiritualism  of  Origen  was  imable  to  conceive 
the  notion  of  either  the  "  body  and  blood  "  of  the 
ascended  Lord,  or  of  eating  unto  life  everlasting,  or, 
in  fact,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Thus  he 
says:  "  even  if  [Christ]  was  a  man,  at  any  rate  he 
is  no  longer  man  '*  (In  Jer.  xv.  6);  "  he  has  ceased 
to  be  man  "  (In  Luc.  horn,  xxix.) :  the  material  be- 
longs only  to  this  transitory  world,  and  perishes 
with  it;  eating  and  drinking  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  spiritual  life;  in  the  resurrection,  the  ma- 
terial will  disappear  more  and  more  from  us,  until 
in  us  too  the  word  is  fulfilled,  "  he  who  shall  have 
followed  Christ  .  .  .  will  be  no  longer  man  "  (In 
Luc.  horn.  ix.  11).  Origen  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  divergence  of  his  view  from  the  com- 
monly received  one;  and  he  states  with  sufficient 
clearness  what  the  eating  of  the  body  of  Christ  and 
similar  liturgical  expressions  mean  to  him — the 
"  body  "  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  "  typical  and  sym- 
bolic body,"  only  pointing  to  the  "  true  food,"  the 
Logos,  the  living  Bread.  We  drink  his  blood 
"  when  we  receive  his  words,  in  which  is  life,"  just 
as,  when  we  read  the  words  of  his  apostles,  who 
also  shed  their  blood  **  and  attain  unto  life  from 
them,  we  drink  the  blood  of  their  wounds  "  (In 
Num.  horn.  xvi.  6).  Accordingly,  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not 
confined  to  the  Eucharist;  the  only  preeminence 
which  it  has  over  other  hearing  of  the  word  of  God 
is  in  the  fact  that  here  the  symbol  is  added  to  the 
word.  In  this  spiritualism  it  is  not  alone  the  tradi- 
tional Christian  conception  that  disappears;  there 
is  really  nothing  left  of  the  thought — more  Greek 
than  Christian — ^that  the  elements  acquire  a  "  help- 
ing power  "  (In  John,  xxxii.  16)  by  consecration. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  views  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per which  have  the  greatest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  eucharistic  doctrine — the  spiritualism  of 
Origen,  and  the  realism  of  Ireiia^iis.  The  most 
radical  difference  between  them  is  that  to  the  spir- 
itualist everything  is  spiritual,  and  the  Eucharist  a 


food  for  the  sotd  only;  while  IrensBUs,  though  not 
excluding  the  spiritual  effect,  yet  Uys  his  emphasis 
on  the  imparting  of  immortality  to  the  "  body, 
made  fit  for  the  Spirit "  by  means  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  But  neither  was  realistic  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  sense.  The  realistic  view  of 
Irensus  was  only  realistic-dynamic. 

The  spiritual-dynamic  view  became  the  prevail- 
ing one  with  the  theologians  of  that  period.  None 
of  the  great  Fathers  who  followed  Origen  was,  it  is 

true,  as  extreme  a  spiritualist  as  he; 
STmboUo-  ^^^®  ^^  them  allowed  the  divergence 
^^^YiAoigiX  ^^  ^^  spiritualist  view  and  thB  re- 
View,      oeived  designation  of  the  elements  to 

appear  as  freely  as  he  did;  and  even 
the  most  decided  spiritualists  among  them,  since 
they  accepted  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  attrib- 
uted to  the  faithful  reception  (following  John  vi. 
54)  a  secondary  significance  also  for  the  body.  But 
Eusebius  of  Cesarea,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  Nar 
zianzen,  and  Macarius  the  Elder  must,  in  their 
treatment  of  this  subject,  be  classed  as  Origenists. 
Athanasius,  whom  Steits  places  wholly  with  them, 
was,  it  is  true,  strongly  influenced  in  lids  eucharistic 
views  by  Origenistic  conceptions,  but  Irensus  had 
a  still  greater  influence  on  him.  One  term  is  of 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  Eastern  doctrine  be- 
cause its  meaning  does  not  seem  to  fall  under  either 
of  the  two  divisions  adopted  above,  but  rather 
points  to  a  third  view  which  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  later  development.  This  is  the  ex- 
pression employed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  for  the 
consecrated  elements,  **  antitypes  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."  Eusebius  (Demonstratio  evan- 
gdicGf  i.  10)  uses  the  equivalent  term  **  symbols  " 
only  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice;  and  in 
Gregory  too  a  reference  to  the  sacrifice  may  lurk 
in  the  background.  As  objects  of  the  **  bloodless 
and  reasonable  sacrifice  "  (Eusebius,  DemcnttraJtio 
evangdica,  ut  sup.)  or  the  "  sacrifice  without  blood  " 
(Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oratio  iv.  52),  the  elements 
are  symbols  or  antityp>es  of  the  real,  historic  body 
of  Christ;  as  objects  of  reception,  neither  Eusebius 
nor  Gregory  could  have  called  them  by  this  name, 
since,  in  their  view,  the  actual  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reception. 
Eustathius  of  Antioch,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in 
Prov.  ix.  5  a  reference  to  the  "  antitype  to  the 
members  of  Christ's  body,"  and  thus  must  have 
found  the  elements  as  objects  of  reception  antitypes 
of  the  actual  body  of  Christ.  In  this  use  of  the 
term  Steitz  and  Hamack  have  seen  a  transference 
of  the  sacrificial  idea  to  the  sacramental.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  thought  of 
**  offering  the  memorial  of  the  great  sacrifice  "  had 
taken  the  shape  of  "  offering  the  body,"  a  reference 
to  the  actual  body  of  Christ  was  inevitable  even 
for  the  Origenists.  Thus  the  designation  of  the 
elements  as  '^  antityp>es  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  "  might  be  taken  as  a  spiritualistic  reserva- 
tion; and  so  it  might  well  have  been  originally 
Alexandrian.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
Eustathius,  who  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  both 
Origen  and  Eusebius,  would  have  taken  up  and  de- 
veloped an  Alexandrian  term;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  its  use  on  definitely  Alexandrian  ground 
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until  later  than  his  time.  It  is  rather  an  independ- 
ent tradition  which  meets  us  in  Eustathius — the 
same  that  becomes  evident  concerning  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  a  single  passage  in  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(on  I  Cor.  xi.  34;  MPG,  Izvi.  889).  Its  essence 
consists  in  the  subordination  of  the  sacramental 
side  to  the  sacrificial;  as  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  elements  re- 
ceived conmiunicate  what  was  gained  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life. 
Since  Eustathius  is  in  more  than  one  aspect  a  pre- 
cursor, if  not  a  member  of  the  school  of  Antioch, 
his  words  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  already 
entertained  this  Antiochian  conception  of  the  Lord's 
Slipper.  The  record  of  the  fragments  of  Irenseus 
edited  by  C.  M.  Pfaff  {Irencei  fragmentaf  The  Hague, 
1715),  which  seem  to  show  a  similar  view,  must  be 
left  out  of  the  question  as  these  fragments  have  by 
Hamack  (TU,  xx.  3,  pp.  1-69,  1900)  been  shown 
to  be  falsifications.  Not  the  second  Pfaff  fragment, 
but  the  passage  cited  from  Eustathius,  is  the  oldest 
Oriental  testimony  for  this  view  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, influential  also  in  the  West.  It  may  be  called 
the  "  symbolic-sacrificial "  view.  The  peaceful 
assimilation  of  the  three  conceptions  described  above 
resulted  in  the  later  eucharistic  doctrine;  and  the 
one  last  set  forth  was  distinctly  influential.  It  had 
this  advantage  over  the  other  two — that  it  brought 
the  Lord's  Supper  into  a  clear  relation  to  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  the  Origenists  only 
made  use  of  the  Logos  in  him,  Irensus  only  of  the 
incorruptibility  of  his  body.  The  acceptance  of 
the  term  *'  symbols  "  or  "  antitypes  "  in  a  sacrificial 
context  by  Eusebius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Ma- 
carius  is  an  instance  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Antiochian  eucharistic  doctrine  in  the  fourth 
and  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Christological  conflicts  of  the  fifth  century 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  further  development.  Up  to 
this  point  the  views  of  the  Fathers  show  a  mixture, 
in  varying  proportions,  of  the  three  conceptions 
just  analyzed.  Since  the  idea  has  been  widely 
lO  QvTil  P^^^^^^^  ^^^  three  of  the  Fathers  of 
.  uyru.  ^j^  period — Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Greg- 
ory of  Nyssa,  and  Chrysostom — went  beyond  all 
three  theories  (which  agree  in  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  a  real  presence  of  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ),  some  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  language  used  by  them.  One  must  begin  by 
remembering  that  the  liturgical  tradition,  becom- 
ing fixed  and  written  by  the  fourth  century,  had 
still  adhered  closely,  for  all  its  increasing  variety 
of  expression,  to  the  universal  form  of  language  in 
the  Church.  By  its  retention  of  the  common  des- 
ignation of  the  elements,  it  could  not  fail  to  repress 
the  spiritualism  of  theologians;  and  by  its  develop- 
ment of  a  "  memorial  of  the  great  sacrifice,"  its 
emphasis  on  the  "  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ," 
it  brought  the  Eucharist  into  increasingly  close 
connection  with  the  real  body  and  blood  of  (])hrist. 
The  first  of  these  three  authors,  Cyril,  was  teach- 
ing his  newly  baptized  hearers  about  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  especial  reference  to  the  words  and 
usages  of  liturgical  tradition  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  remembering  how  closely  church  teach- 
ing in  Justin's  time  held  to  the  **  this  is,"  it  is  not 


surprising  to  find  the  catedust  coming  down  to  the 
level  of  the  aimplices.  As  the  object  of  the  "  holy 
and  most  awful  sacrifice "  ("  Catechetical  Lec- 
tures," V  [xxiii.],  9)  the  "  bloodless  service  "  (ib. 
V  [xxiii.],  8),  he  sets  forth  the  "  slain  Christ "  him- 
selif:  "  We  offer  up  Christ  sacrificed  for  our  sins  " 
(ib.  V  [xxiii.],  10);  and  the  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  eucharistic  gifts  is  settled  for  him  by  the 
words  of  the  Savior:  "  Since  then  he  himself  de- 
clared and  said  of  the  bread,  '  this  is  my  body,' 
who  shall  dare  to  doubt  any  longer?  And  since  he 
has  himself  affirmed  and  said  '  this  is  my  blood,' 
who  shall  ever  hesitate,  saying  that  it  is  not  his 
blood?  He  once  in  Cana  of  Galilee  turned  the 
water  into  wine,  akin  to  blood,  and  is  it  incredible 
that  he  should  have  turned  wine  into  blood? "  (ib. 
iv  [xxii.],  1-2;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.  161).  As  the 
cause  of  this  **  change  "  appears  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  we  pray  God,  he  says  "  to  send 
forth  his  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  gifts  lying  before 
him;  that  he  may  make  the  bread  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ;  for  what- 
soever the  Holy  Ghost  has  touched  is  surely  sanc- 
tified and  changed  "  {^*  Catechetical  Lectures,"  v 
[xxiii.],  7;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  vii.  164).  The  neophyte 
is  to  believe  firmly  that  '^  the  seeming  bread  is  not 
bread,  though  sensible  to  taste,  but  the  body  of 
Christ;  and  that  the  seeming  wine  is  not  wine, 
though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but  the  blood  of 
Christ"  ("Catechetical  Lectures,"  iv  [xxii.],  9; 
NPNFf  2  ser.,  vii.  152).  Stronger  or  more  positive 
language  could  scarcely  be  found;  if  his  words  were 
taken  literally,  they  would  necessitate  the  accept- 
ance of  a  transubstantiation.  But  Cyril  is  speak- 
ing as  a  catechist.  Even  to  him,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bread  and  wine  are  only  so  far  transub- 
stantiated as  they  are  made  more  than  oonunon 
bread  and  wine;  for  him,  too,  the  real  sense  of  the 
eating  and  drinking  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
the  nourishment  of  the  soul  by  the  incarnate  Word. 
What  Cyril  does  show  is  how  the  transubstantia- 
tion theory  grew  up,  by  a  sort  of  fusion  of  the  real- 
istic-dynamic and  the  symbolic-sacrificial  views. 
But  before  it  could  proceed  in  a  definite  form  from 
this  fusion,  it  was  necessary  for  the  idea  of  a  change 
to  be  carried  further  than  the  mere  "  sanctifica- 
tion,"  and  for  the  symbolic  part  of  the  symbolic- 
sacrificial  to  be  discredited.  The  latter  result  fol- 
lowed on  the  defeat  of  the  Antiochian  theology  in 
the  fifth  century;  the  fulfilment  of  the  former  con- 
dition is  usually  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

In   his  large  catechetical  work   (chap,  xxxvii.; 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  pp.  604-606)  Gregory  undertakes  to 
show  how  the  body,  not  only  the  soul,  of  the  be- 
liever can  attain   "  participation   and   mingling " 
with  Christ.     But  a  close  study  of  his  whole  treat- 
ment shows  that  while  Gregory  has 
11.  Greff cry  been    often    called   the   originator   of 
of  Kyssa  ^^g  theory  of  transformation  (rather 
*       .     ^^°  transubstantiation),    he    himself 
oi^omJ     knew  nothing  of  it,  and  carried  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  metapoieisthai, 
'*  to  transform,"  no  further  than  what  was  already 
understood   by  hagiazesthai,   "to   sanctify."     His 
theory  is  the  assumption-theory  of  Justin,  which 
Alexandrians  had  spiritualized,  and  which  now  allied 
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itself  in  a  realistic  form  with  that  of  Irensus.  In 
this  shape  it  appears  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
more  difficult  in  regard  to  Chrysostom  to  sustain 
the  assertion  that  the  development  had  still  gone 
no  further  than  the  sum  of  the  three  views  described 
above.  He  speaks  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  terms 
which  sound  so  material  that  the  universal  agree- 
ment to  attribute  to  him  a  belief  in  a  real  reception 
of  the  actual  body  and  blood  is  not  surprising. 
But  several  things  must  be  remembered.  He  be- 
longs thoroughly  to  the  school  of  Antioch,  but  unites 
its  traditions  with  the  realistio-dynamic  theory  in  a 
form  which  spiritualism  does  not  succeed  in  refi- 
ning away;  he  brings  out  these  really  irreconcilable 
thoughts  colored  by  all  the  rhetorical  artifice  of  his 
style  as  a  preacher,  accustomed  to  the  wording  of 
liturgical  tradition;  and  he  pushes  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per back,  as  no  one  before  him  except  the  older 
Alexandrians  Clement  and  Origen  had  done,  into 
the  awe-inspiring  obscurity  that  hangs  around  the 
mysteries.  It  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  find  dog- 
matic formulas  in  the  exuberance  of  his  gorgeous 
rhetoric.  In  a  word,  then,  the  conception  of  a  change 
of  substance  is  to  be  dated  neither  from  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  nor  from  Gregory  of  N3r8sa,  nor  from 
Chrysostom.  Realistic  expressions  which  may  seem 
to  involve  it  are  not  rare  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries;  but  they  are  usually  brief  unformulated 
protests  against  the  acceptance  of  a  purely  symbolic 
presence  of  Christ.  The  definite  theological  theory 
leading  up  to  transubstantiation  is  of  later  origin. 

The  opposing  views  held  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  as  to  the  incarnation  were  reflected  in 
very  varied  conceptions  of  the  Eucharist.  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  and  Nestorius  still  represent  the 

symbolic-sacrificial  view  of  the  school 

12.  Dec-    Qf  Antioch,  while  Cyril  of  Alexandria 

Jv^*  J^-  and  the  Monophysites  favored  the  view 

Sixth       which  corresponded   to  their  general 

Oentnries.  Christology,   the   realistio-dynamic   in 

the  form  which  it  had  assumed  with 
Qr^ory  of  Nyssa.  How  far  the  former  was  dis- 
credited by  the  general  overthrow  of  the  school  of 
Antioch  may  be  seen  in  Theodorct.  The  Antiochian 
traditions,  which  he  combines  with  other  views  into 
such  a  curious  mixture,  did  not  wholly  die  out;  but 
the  definitive  victory  of  Cyril's  Christology  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  stamped  the  corresponding  eu- 
charistic  doctrine,  the  realistic-dynamic,  as  the 
accepted  one.  The  fact  pointed  out  under  Irensus 
(ut  sup.,  §  6)  that  the  older  theologians  attempted 
to  combine  two  distinct  meanings  of  the  term 
"  body  of  Christ "  without  success  became  less  ob- 
vious when,  in  the  iconoclastic  controversy,  popu- 
lar devotion  made  the  "  dim  religious  light  "  of  the 
mjTBteries  still  more  dim.  Even  the  iconoclastic 
council  of  754  developed  the  view  accepted  as  or- 
thodox in  Justinian's  time:  the  bread  and  wine 
are  only  the  images  (types)  of  the  humanity  of 
Christ;  this  image  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  made  di- 
vine (a  "  divine  body  ")  through  the  "  inspira- 
tion "  (Gk.  epiphoitSsis)  of  the  Spirit.  But  even 
before  the  date  of  this  synod,  John  of  Damascus, 
the  leading  upholder  of  the  images,  had  oppose<l 
the  view  expressed  by  it:  "  the  bread  and  the  wine 
are  not  types  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  let 


it  not  be  thought;  but  it  is  the  visible  body  oC  the 
Lord  "  {De  fide  orihodoxa,  iv.  13).  If,  he  goes  on, 
certain  of  the  holy  fathers  called  the  bread  and 
wine  "antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,''  they  referred  not  to  the  consecrated  but  to 
the  unconsecrated  elements.  These  explanations 
of  John  were  repeated  by  the  second  council  of 
Niceea  (787).  Since  that  time  the  Greek  Church 
has  had  a  eucharistic  dogma;  it  teaches  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  after  con- 
secration. And  from  the  same  date  it  has  a  theory 
of  the  change,  for  John  of  Damascus,  who  devel- 
oped it,  has  remained  the  standard  theologian  of 
the  East.  According  to  him,  the  Logos  assumes 
the  body  constituted  out  of  bread  and  wine  in  the 
same  hypostatic  manner  as  he  assumed  the  body 
bom  of  the  Virgin;  but  as  there  is  only  one  hjrpo- 
stasis  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  the  eucharistic  body 
on  earth  and  the  glorified  body  in  heaven  are  one 
body,  by  virtue  of  the  one  hypostasis  to  which  they 
belong.  This  solution  satisfied  the  theological  needs 
of  the  age,  and  remained  an  axiom  for  those  that 
followed,  in  the  West  as  in  the  East.  The  Greek 
Church  went  no  further  for  centuries;  then,  in  the 
place  of  the  theory  of  transformation  (Gk.  metor 
paUsis),  that  of  transubstantiation  (Gk.,  metou- 
ndsis)  came  in,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Western  Church  for  reunion.  The 
Greeks  agreed  to  the  term  meUmsiOM  in  1274  and 
1277,  in  a  confession  of  faith  proposed  by  Rome; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  use  among  them  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  after  the  Union  of  Florence,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  contests  raised  by  Cyril  Lucar 
(q.v.)  in  the  seventeenth  that  it  gained  a  complete 
triumph,  with  all  its  accompanying  details. 

2.  DeTelopment  in  the  West:  The  West  was 
slower  than  the  E^t  to  formulate  a  dogma  on  the 
point,  not  only  because  of  the  breach  in  continuity 
of  intellectual  development  caused  by  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire,  but  because  a  different  line  was 
followed  in  the  West.  The  result  of  the  process  is 
different,  to  begin  with,  and  there  is  no  parallel  in 
the  Elast  for  the  preponderating  influence  exer- 
cised by  Augustine  in  the  West. 

The  views  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  must  be 
first  considered.  The  most  essential  point  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter  is  that  he  subordinates  the  sacra- 
mental aspect  to  the  sacrificial:  the  Eucharist  is 
"  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  passion  and  of  our 
redemption."  His  thoughts  being  thus  occupied 
with  the  crucifixion  of  the  body  and 
the  shedding  of  the  blood,  it  is  not 


1.  Tertul- 
lian and 


Cyprian.  s^J^Prising  that  he  does  not  think  of 
them  as  really  present.  The  sacra- 
ment is  a  symbolic  commemoration  of  the  Ptosion; 
its  reception  conveys,  not  nourishment  to  eternal 
life  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  redeeming  work,  in  which  every  one  has  a 
share  who  enters  into  union  with  him.  Cyprian's 
whole  view  is  clearly  and  simply  the  symbolio- 
sacrificial.  The  fact  that  an  almost  magical  operar 
tion  is  attributed  to  the  sacred  sjmibol  (as  in  Ds 
lapsis,  XXV.,  xxvi.)  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary;  the 
idea  of  some  d3mamic  change  in  the  elements  was 
(unless  spiritualised  away)  always  connected  in 
those  days  with  that  of  consecration,  and  we  prao- 
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tically  never  find  a  purely  symbolic  view  in  the 
modem  sense.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  do  to  say  as 
positively  that  Tertullian  held  the  same  view,  in  a 
less  developed  form  and  occasionally  combined 
with  other  thoughts;  but  there  is  much  to  show 
that  this  was  the  case.  Bread  and  wine  are,  for 
him  as  for  Cyprian,  symbolic  forms  imder  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  represented.  The 
commentators  have,  however,  usually  forgotten  to 
ask  whether  these  symbols  were  primarily  intended 
to  be  offered  or  to  be  received.  That,  as  with  Cyp- 
rian, the  answer  is  the  former,  one  may  conclude 
from  the  facts  that  with  Tertullian,  too,  the  body  is 
the  crucified  body  and  the  blood  that  which  was 
shed,  and  that  to  him  the  Eucharist  is  the  Pass- 
over of  the  new  covenant,  as  well  as  from  certain 
passages  the  discussion  of  which  would  occupy  too 
much  space. 

These  symbolic-sacrificial  ideas,  which  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  actual  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  form  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
further  development  of  Western  doctrine.    Thus 

they   determine    Ambrosiaster's    con- 
^•^p5[^^-  ception  of  the  sacrament:    "  It  [the 

Eucharist]  is  a  memorial  of  our  re- 


tion  to 
Transub- 


stantiatlon.  ^^^P^^^*^'  that,  mindful  of  the  re- 
deemer, we  may  be  worthy  to  attain 
greater  things  by  him  .  .  .  the  testament  is  made 
in  blood,  because  blood  is  a  testimony  of  the  divine 
beneficence."  Thus  Ambrose  says  on  John  vi.  56: 
"  You  hear  *  flesh,'  and  you  hear  *  blood,'  and  you 
recognize  the  sacred  pledges  of  the  Lord's  death." 
{De  fide,  iv.  10).  Thus  for  Augustine  the  Eucha- 
rist is  the ''  memorial  sacrament "  by  which  since  the 
ascension  the  real  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  commemo- 
rated. When,  accordingly,  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, Greek  ideas  had  a  stronger  influence  in  the 
West  than  before,  these  symbolic-sacrificial  con- 
ceptions prevented  the  dissociation  of  the  real  and 
the  sacramental  body  which  was  often  noticeable 
in  the  East;  and  the  ideas  of  the  realistic-dynamic 
type  took  on,  under  their  influence,  an  appearance 
more  **  realistic  "  in  the  modem  sense.  This  is 
most  clearly  the  case  with  Ambrose,  though  no 
passage  in  his  authentic  works  shows  him  a  believer 
in  the  real  presence  of  the  actual  body  and  blood. 
When,  however,  he  says  (De  fide,  iv.  10)  "  As  often 
as  we  receive  the  sacramental  elements,  which  by 
the  mysterious  efficacy  of  holy  prayer  are  trans- 
formed {transfigurantur)  into  the  Flesh  and  the 
Blood  we  do  show  the  Lord's  death,"  he  comes 
close  to  connecting  with  the  symbolic  offering  a 
change  of  the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  It  would  thus  not  be  inconceivable  that 
Ambrose  should  have  addressed  his  catechumens  in 
the  language  found  in  the  treatises  De  myateriis 
and  De  eacramentis  which  pass  under  his  name. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  strongly  in  the  same  way 
under  the  same  circumstances  (ut  sup.,  §  9);  and 
the  writers  of  these  two  works  do  not  accept  the 
real  presence.  These  treatises  are  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  this  question,  even  if 
t  hey  are  not  Ambrose's,  since  long  before  the  ninth 
wntury  they  were  thought  to  be  hia,  and  to  the 
men  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  "  Ambrose  "  who 
led  the  way  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 


In  fact,  they  are  really  more  interesting  if  not  his. 
If  they  had  been,  they  must  have  been  interpreted 
by  his  other  expressions;  but  as  products  of  a  later 
period,  they  show  that  (just  as  in  the  East  with 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Chrysostom)  the  realistic- 
dynamic  conception,  when  it  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sacrificial  ideas,  approached  ever  nearer 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  positive  change — ^nearer  than 
was  the  case  with  Ambrose  himself. 

The  Western  development  would  probably  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Eastern  at  an 
even  earlier  period,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Augus- 
tine. His  position  on  the  subject  is  the 
8.  Auffus-  same  as  his  general  attitude  in  regard 
tine's  Check  to  the  sacraments  (see  Sacrament): 
upon  De-  "  the  sacrament  is  one  thing,  the  vir- 
velopment.  tue  of  the  sacrament,  another  ";  ("  On 
John's  Grospel "  xxvi.  11);  "  grace  is  the 
virtue  of  the  sacrament "  (Enarratio  in  Paalmos, 
Ixxvii.  2).  The  res  9acramenti,  the  benefit  to  which 
the  eignum  points,  is  here  also  the  *^  sanctification 
of  invisible  grace  "  (QucBstianea  in  Heptateuchumf  iii. 
84),  with  all  that  this  includes.  The  sanctification 
by  invisible  grace  is  defined  by  him  in  three  ways: 
either  he  thinks,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
symbolic-sacrificial  view,  of  the  appropriation  by 
faith  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  (De  doctrina 
Christiana,  lii.  16,  24);  or,  turning  in  a  spiritualist 
direction,  he  considers  the  mystical  union  with 
Christ  given  with  the  sanctification  (De  civitate 
Dei,  xxi.  25,  4);  or,  with  a  reference  to  I  Cor.  x. 
17,  he  deals  with  the  thought  that  grace  incorpo- 
rates us  into  the  Church — the  body  of  Christ 
("On  John's  Gospel,"  xxvi.  15;  Sermo,  cclxxii.). 
Of  an  actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  there 
is  no  mention;  Christ  is,  indeed,  "  everywhere  enr 
tirely  present  like  God,"  but  **  in  some  place  in 
heaven  after  the  manner  of  a  real  body  "  (Epist,, 
clxxxvii.  13,  41).  The  fact  that  he  uses  expres- 
sions which  sound  ''  realistic  "  must  not  mislead  in 
the  light  of  his  own  explanation  (EpisL,  xcviii.  9) : 
'*  For  if  sacraments  had  not  some  points  of  real 
resemblance  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the 
sacraments,  they  would  not  be  sacraments  at  all. 
In  most  cases,  moreover,  they  do  in  virtue  of  this 
likeness  bear  the  names  of  the  realities  which  they 
resemble.  As,  therefore,  in  a  certain  manner  tfa^ 
sacrament  of  Christ's  body  is  Christ's  body,"  etc. 
(NPNF,  1  ser.,  i.  410).  There  is  scarcely  a  pas- 
sage in  the  early  literature  so  illuminating  for  our 
purpose — unless  it  be  De  ccUechizandis  rudibue, 
xxvi.  50,  where  he  warns  the  catechumen  "  that,  if 
he  hears  anything  even  in  the  Scriptures  which 
may  carry  a  carnal  sound,  he  should,  even  although 
he  fails  to  understand  it,  nevertheless  believe  that 
something  spiritual  is  signified  thereby,  which 
bears  upon  holiness  of  character  and  the  future 
life  "  (NPNF,  1  ser.,  iii.  312).  Here  the  "  some- 
thing spiritual "  throws  a  light  on  the  '*  heavenly 
reality  "  already  discussed.  But  although  Augus- 
tine's "  realistic  "  expressions  have  no  significance 
as  regards  his  own  position,  they  have  much  for  the 
later  history.  He  provided  the  later  Roman  Catholic 
development,  which  departed  from  his  own  symbolic- 
spiritualistic  view,  with  a  quantity  of  formulas, 
and  made  it  possible  for  people  to  close  their  eyes 
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to  the  fact  that  the  most  important  teacher  of  the 
early  Western  Church  held  a  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
"  heretics "  Berengar,  Wyclif,  Calvin,  and  their 
followers.  But  the  result  of  his  actiial  teaching 
was  also  an  important  one.  He  checked  the  de- 
velopment toward  transubstantiation  in  the  West. 

Among  the  theologians  of  the  last  period  of  the 
early  Church,  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  Facundus  of 
Hermiane,  and  Isidore  of  Seville  represent  a  more 
or  less  genuine  Augustinian  view,  while  besides  the 

pseudo-Ambrose  Csesarius  of  Aries  and 
*:  ^^i5^^"  Gregory  the  Great  belong  to  the  real- 

istio-dynanuc  school  m  which  the 
dynamic  was  growing  less  and  less  as  the  realistic 
assumed  prominence.  Both  traditions  came  down 
side  by  side  to  the  Carolingian  age.  The  renais- 
sance of  Augustinianism  which  characterizes  that 
period  brought  the  symbolic  view  to  the  front 
among  theologians,  though  not,  of  course,  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  though  the  theologians  admitted 
a  real  dynamic  change  in  the  elements  and  asserted 
as  freely  as  Augustine  that  the  bread  "  receiving 
the  benediction  becomes  the  body  of  Christ.''  The 
stage  which  had  been  reached  may  be  seen  in  the 
controversy  between  Paschasius  Radbertus  and 
Ratramnus  (qq.v.).  There  is  little  difference  be- 
tween their  formulas;  but  Ratramnus  showed  a 
survival  of  the  spiritualistic  attitude,  which  was 
ended  only  in  the  conflict  with  Berengar  (q.v.,  see 
also  LiiNFRANc;  Transubstantiation).  Lanfranc 
went  beyond  Paschasius  Radbertus  only  by  the 
single  important  step  of  asserting  the  real  presence 
for  the  unworthy  as  well  as  for  the  worthy;  but 
other  opponents  of  Berengar  went  further.  Guit- 
mund  of  Aversa  was  the  first  of  the  Western  up- 
holders of  this  change  to  assert  clearly  the  totus  in 
toto  el  toiu8  in  qualibet  parte,  '*  the  whole  in  the 
whole  and  the  whole  in  any  particular  " ;  he  also  used 
the  terms  eubstance  and  (iccidenta  in  their  later  sense 
— asserting  that  the  substance  was  changed,  while 
the  **  accidents  of  the  former  essence  "  remained. 
This  completed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
though  the  word  first  became  a  dogmatic  expression 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  (1215),  and 
by  its  use  in  the  confession  of  the  fourth  Lateran 
Council.  The  subtle  minds  of  the  schoolmen  foimd 
much  occupation  in  further  refinements  upon  it,  to 
which,  however,  little  attention  was  paid  in  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  at  the 
Council  of  Trent  (see  below,  IV.).  The  Catechismua 
Romanua,  indeed  (II.,  iv.  42),  borrows  from  Thomas 
Aquinas  the  distinction  that  Christ  is  present  not  **  by 
way  of  quantity  "  but  "  by  way  of  substance  ";  and 
the  doctrine  of  concomitance,  first  brought  up  by 
Anselm,  proved  serviceable  in  defending  the  practise 
of  the  laity  in  communing  only  in  one  kind. 

Considering  the  infinity  of  varying  views  which 
the  first  fifteen  centuries  produced,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Reformation  period  was 
B  T  hi  *^^®  ^  evolve  but  few  new  ones. 
otthe^^  Many  abuses  which  had  grown  up 
Reformers,  ^roimd  the  sacrament  were  swept  away, 

many  ideas  which  distorted  and  dis- 
honored it  were  denied;  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
as  a  propitiatory  offering,  was  no  more;  the  adora- 


tion of  the  aanctienmum,  exposition,  the  festiral 
of  Corpus  Christi,  were  abolished,  and  oommunion 
in  both  kinds  restored.  But  the  positive  ideas  of 
the  Reformation,  even  Luther's  own,  are  scarcely 
any  of  them  new.  If  Luther,  after  1520,  replaced 
transubstantiation  by  the  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  untransformed  elements,  he 
was  only  following  out  a  possibility  already  indi- 
cated by  Nominalist  schoolmen;  he  app^b  to 
Pierre  d'Ailly  when  he  first  brings  forward  this 
idea  (De  captiviiate  BabyUmicaf  in  Werke,  vi.  508). 
He  placed  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  remission  of  sins,  as  the  uphold- 
ders  of  the  symbolic-sacrificial  view  had  done 
before  him;  and  when  he  twice  connected  the  im- 
mortality of  the  body  with  reception,  he  was  adopt- 
ing the  Greek  reahstio-dynamic  view  which  he 
knew  from  Irensus.  The  doctrine  of  ubiquity  on 
which  he  based  his  conception  of  the  real  presence 
(see  Ubiquity)  was  taken  from  the  Nominalists, 
though  carried  further  than  scholasticism  had  car- 
ried it.  [It  seems  probable  that  Luther's  doctrine 
of  ubiquity  was  closely  connected  with  his  doctrine 
of  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum  (q.v.),  which  latter 
came  to  him  through  mysticism  from  the  Neo-Plar 
tonic  Christian  thought.  If  so,  it  had  its  root  in 
realism  rather  than  in  nominalism  and  was  essen- 
tially Eu tychian .  Luther's  mind  was  n  ot  sufficiently 
philosophical  to  grasp  the  points  at  issue  between 
realism  and  nominalism,  to  which  fact  were  due  in 
part  his  inconsistencies. — a.  h.  n.]  The  really  new 
thing  with  Luther  is  the  explanation  of  the  "  this 
is"  by  the  grammatical  figure  of  synecdoche,  by 
which  "  one  names  a  whole  and  means  only  a  part," 
as  when  "  a  mother  points  to  the  swaddling-clothes 
in  which  her  child  is  wrapped,  saying,  'This  is  my 
child.'  "  Zwingli  and  Calvin  followed  Augustinian 
paths.  The  former  accepted  only  the  symbolio-sae- 
rificial  idea,  separated,  of  course,  from  any  thought 
of  a  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist;  Calvin  has  also  the 
notion  of  the  '^spiritual  eating  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ "  in  a  form  modified  by  realistic- 
djmamic  ideas.  That  both  of  them  found  the  sym- 
bolic part  of  the  "  this  is  my  body  "  in  "  is  "  ( —  ng^ 
nificat)  has,  it  is  true,  no  exact  parallel  in  ancient 
days.  But  the  point  where  they  placed  the  symbol 
is  comparatively  unimportant — ^this  "  tropical  " 
explanation  was  not  new,  and  the  gloss  of  (Ecolam- 
padius — "  this  is  a  figure  of  my  body  " — combines 
Augustine's  sense  with  words  of  Tertullian. 

In  order  to  understand  the  sequence  of  events 

among  the  Lutherans,  three  things  must  be  borne 

in  mind:    the  extremely  conservative  character  of 

Luther's  original  teaching  and  practise 

®-  ?^^^*  in  this  matter,  Melanchthon's  gradual 

I-  tit    *      departure  from  it,  and  the  lateness  of 

Church.  *^®  ^^^  effect  of  Luther's  teaching  on 
ubiquity.  The  popular  mind  paid 
little  heed  to  fine  distinctions,  and  saw  no  great 
difference  between  transubstantiation  and  consub- 
stantiation.  Luther's  catechisms,  which  soon  be- 
came, if  informally,  the  standard  of  teaching,  as- 
serted that  "  under  "  (or  "  in  and  under  ")  "  the 
bread  and  wine  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  imparted  [to  aU  re- 
ceivers] as  a  certain  pledge  and  sign  of  the  benefit 
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of  the  saerament  (t^  the  faithful  only),  the  rem  is- 
sion  of  sins.'*  The  manner  in  which  the  form  of 
pubiic  worship  was  but  slightly  clianged  from  the 
pre- Reformat  ion  mass  produced  a  sinMlar  impres- 
sion on  the  ordinary  miind.  The  fact,  then,  was 
&U  the  more  notable  that  from  1531  Melanclithon 
drew  away  more  and  more  from  this  position.  As 
ejuly^  as  that  date  he  droppetl  the  doctrine  of  ubiq- 
uity, and  somewhat  later  the  'Vin  the  bread'*;  by 
1535  he  was  gympatliiziiig  with  the  **  tropical  " 
mefimng  given  to  the  words  of  institution,  anil  then, 
though  obscurely,  abandoning  the  reception  by  the 
wicked;  while  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  agreed  in 
all  essentials  with  Calvin.  About  1555  the  doctrine 
of  ubiquity  began  to  ha%'e  its  effect.  The  Philippbts 
(q.v.)  were  then  directly  attacked,  after  Melanch- 
tbon's  deaths  as  *'  crj'pto-Calvinists,"  and  theo- 
logical discussion  turned  with  considerable  heat  to 
the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  which  the  teaching  on  ubiq- 
uity connected  closely  vWth  it.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  PhiUppists  in  Saxony,  it  was  possible  to 
formulate  definitely  the  anti-Philippist,  anti-Cal- 
viniat  teaching  in  article  VI L  of  the  Formula  Con- 
corditB  (see  section  IV.  and  the  article^  Formula 
OP  CoNroRD). 

Among  the  "  Reformed  '*  Churches — ^those  which 
were  neither  Lutheran  nor  Anabaptist —there  was 
a  general  agreement  from  Zwingli'a  time  that  ^'  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  "  were  not,  as  with  Luther 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  **  «ign  of  the  sacra* 
ment  '*  but  the  benefit  which  only  the  faitMul, 
"  spiritually  eating,'*  received;  that 
acconlingly  the  "  this  is  **  must  be 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense;  that  Christ, 
exalted  "  bodily  "  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  is  preaent  not  **  bodily  "  but  according  to 
his  divinity  and  '*  efficacy.'*  There  were,  how- 
ever* differences  on  some  points.  In  Zwingli's 
mind  the  rite  was  one  which  rather  imposed  obli- 
^tioDfi  GO  the  recipient  than  conferred  benefits; 
'*  spiritual  eating  "  was  for  him  equivalent  to  the 
faith  in  the  aacri6ce  of  Christ  which  was  profensed 
by  the  oongregation.  It  is  true  that  he  said  more 
tliAii  once  that  the  sacrament  was  a  pledge  and  as- 
sUTAOee  of  faith;  but  Bullinger  emphaijize<l  much 
more  itrongly  the  side  which  gives,  as  in  the  gen- 
er*!  oonoGption  of  a  sacrament,  so  especially  in  the 
communion.  Calvin,  whose  view  may  more  easily 
be  understood,  and  probably  with  more  correct- 
neoB,  as  a  modification  of  Luther's,  not  of  Zwingli'n, 
tonirt^  strongly  on  the  **  giving  ''  character  of  the 
nacrament  in  opposition  to  what  he  thought  the 
**  profane  **  conception  of  Zwingli,  and  ga\^  a 
much  fuller  meaning  to  the  **  spiritual  eating." 
Hii  views  have  ultimately  been  adopted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  strictly  **  Reformed  ''  bodies; 
but  to  take  a  wide  general  view  of  the  infinite  gra- 
cklaons  between  the  strict  Calvinistic  belief  and  the 
futJOfMliiing  of  the  Zwinglian  view  into  a  mere  ol> 
servanee  in  commemoration  of  Christ  would  re- 
quire far  too  much  space.  (F.  Loofs«) 

The  position  taken  on  the  subject  by  the  great 
Church  of  England  divines  represents  a  via  mtdiu 
httweeti  the  opposing  views  already  cited,  and  dif- 
ftn  eiBentially  from  that  of  any  other  reformed 
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church.     It  16   true   that,   with  the   extraordinary 

latitude   allowed   in   that   church  to   the   teaching 

of  the  clergy,  all  possible  views  from  absolute  tran- 

sub.Htantiation    to    fiat    ZwingUanism 

6.  Tha      xnay  be  found  at  the  present  day;   but 
Anglican    j,Qjjg    ^^^   \^^   there  is   a   traditional 

QQ  T  Ha.  jj^j^y^jj^  which  may  be  designated  aa 
characteristically  Anglican.  It^  exponents  call  it 
simply  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  lay 
distinguishing  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  "  our  doc- 
trine leaves  this  subject  in  the  sacred  mystery  with 
which  God  has  enveloped  it  "  (William  Palmer, 
Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  London,  1838). 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  at  greater  length  by 
Bishop  Andrewes  (1555-1626)  in  his  answer  to 
BeUarmine:  "  The  Cardinal  is  not  unleas  *  will* 
ingly,  ignorant '  that  Christ  hath  said  *  This  is  my 
body/  not  *  This  is  not  my  Body  in  this  mode.' 
Now  about  the  object  we  are  both  agreed;  all  the 
controversy  is  about  the  mode.  The  *  This  is  *  we 
firmly  believe;  that  '  it  is  in  this  mode  '  (the  Bread, 
namely,  being  transubstantiated  into  the  Body), 
or  of  the  mode  whereby  it  is  wrought  that  '  it  is/ 
whether  in,  or  with,  or  under,  or  transubstantiated, 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Gospel/'  In  another 
place  he  quotes  with  approval,  as  does  also  Jeremy 
Taylor,  a  saying  attributed  to  Durandus,  **  We  hear 
the  word,  feel  the  effect,  know  not  the  manner,  be- 
lieve the  Presence."  Archbishop  Laud  (1573* 
1645)  asserted  in  his  conference  with  Fisher,  *'  As 
for  the  Church  of  England,  nothing  is  more  plain 
than  that  it  believea  and  teaches  the  true  and  real 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist."  The  denial, 
in  the  so-called  **  Black  Rubric  "  appended  to  the 
communion  servnoe,  of  the  **  corporal  presence  of 
Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood  **  is  intended,  not  to 
deny  the  real  presence,  but  to  strike  at  certain  gross 
material  views  current  among  insufficieDtly  educated 
people  in  the  period  just  before  the  Reformation. 

IIL  Confessional  Statements:*  The  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  is  officially  given  in  the  Canons 
and  Decrets  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  XIII.,  Oct. 
11,  1551  (ii.  126-139).     The  principal  points  are: 

"  In  tbe  Eycb&mt  are  contAiited  truly,  really,  and  ftub- 
■tacttially,  the  body  and  blood,  toR«th«r  with  the  mhiI  «Jid 
divinity  of  our  Lard  Jeaua  Chriit,  and  eoiuwquentlLy  th*  whole 
ChriHt."— Cfi«n.  1. 

"  Th©  whole  substance  of  the  bread  u  fcoovertedj  into 
the  body,"  and  "  tlic  whole  8ub«tacioe  of  the  wio©  into  the 
blood." — Can.  2, 

*'  The  whole  Christ  ia  eontained  under  each  »p©cie«>  and 
uoder  every  part  of  each  Bpecie*.  when  aeparated."— Can.  3, 

"  The  principal  fruit  of  the  most  holy  Euchariat  la  the 
reini!(j!iion  of  sins." — Van.  5. 

*'  In  the  Euchariat,  Chmt  is  to  be  adored/'— Can,  6. 

**  All  and  eAch  of  Christ 'i  faithfu]  are  bound  to  coromu- 
nicate  every  year."— Con.  ©. 

"  Hacrasnenta]  confesston  i,H  to  be  made  beforehand,  by  thoae 
whose  conscience  ie  burdened  with  mortal  sin/' — Can.  11. 

The  same  view  is  taught,  though  less  distinctly, 
in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Orthodox  Confession  qf 
the  Eastern  Church,  Quea.  CVI.,  CVII.  (ii.  380-385); 
in  the  Confession  of  Dositheus  (ii.  427-432);  in  the 
Longer  Cate<'hism  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Quea.  315: 

"What  is  the  Communian  f  A  Bacrameni,  in  whieh  the 
believer,  cioder  the  formfl  of  bread  and  wine,  partakes  of  the 
very  Body  and  Blood  of  Chrint  to  eyertaatins  life  '*  tli.  496). 

*  The  references  are  to  Philip  Schaff,  The  Creedt  o/  CkriU- 
*nd4fm,  3  vob,«  New  Yf»rk,  1^77. 
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"  The  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present 
under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  are  there  communi- 
cated to  and  received  by  those  that  eat  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per "  (iu.  13). 

Afterward  Melanchthon  changed  this  article  in 
the  edition  of  1540,  substituting  for  dUtribuantur 
("  communicated  ")  exkibearUwr  ("  shown  ")•  This 
departure  occasioned  much  controversy.  The 
Lutherali  doctrine  is  thus  given  in  the  Formula  of 
Concord  (1576),  Art.  VII.,  Affirmative: 

"  We  believe,  teach,  and  confess  that  In  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  substantially 
present,  and  (!iat  they  are  truly  distributed  and  taken  to- 
gether with  the  bread  and  wine  "  (iii.  137). 

The  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  is  thus  given:  First  Helvetic  Confeuion 
(1536),  XXIII.: 

*'  The  bread  and  wine  [of  the  Supper]  are  holy,  true  sjrm- 
bols,  through  which  the  Lord  offers  and  presents  the  tme 
communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  for  the  feeding 
and  nourishing  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  life  "  (iii.  225). 

So  also  in  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession^  Cap. 
XXI.  (iii.  291-295). 

The  French  Confession  of  Faith  (1559),  XXXVI., 
XXXVIII.: 

*'  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  witness  of  the  union  which  we 
have  with  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  died  and  rose 
again  for  us  once,  but  also  feeds  and  nourishes  us  truly  with 
bis  flesh  and  blood,  so  that  we  may  be  one  in  him,  and  that 
our  life  may  be  in  common." 

"  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  serve  to  our  spir- 
itual nourishment,  inasmuch  as  they  show,  as  to  our  sight, 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  our  meat,  and  his  blood  our  drink  " 
(iii.  380,  381). 

The  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith  (1560),  Art.  XXI.: 
*'  The  faithful  in  the  richt  use  of  the  Lord's  Table  do  so 
eat  the  bodie  and  drinke  the  blude  of  the  Lord  Jetua  that 
he  remuns  in  them  and  they  in  him  "  (iii.  467-474). 

The  Belgic  Confession  (1561),  Art.  XXXV.: 
"  Christ  that  he  might  represent  unto  us  this  spiritual 
and  heavenly  bread  hath  instituted  an  earthly  and  visible 
bread  as  a  Sacrament  of  his  body,  and  wine  as  a  Sacrament 
of  his  blood,  to  testify  by  them  unto  us,  that,  as  certainly 
as  we  receive  and  hold  this  Sacrament  in  our  hands,  and 
eat  and  drink  the  same  with  our  mouths,  by  which  our  life 
is  afterward  nourished,  we  also  do  as  certainly  receive  by 
faith  (which  is  the  hand  and  mouth  of  our  soul)  the  true 
body  and  blood  of  (Hhrist  our  only  Savior  in  our  souls,  for 
the  support  of  our  spiritual  life  "  (iii.  428-431). 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1563),  Ques.  76: 
*'  What  is  it  to  eat  of  the  crucified  body  and  drink  the 
shed  blood  of  Christ?  It  is  not  only  to  embraoe  with  a  be- 
lieving heart  all  the  sufferings  and  death  of  (Christ,  and  there- 
by to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  life  eternal,  but 
moreover,  also,  to  be  so  united  more  and  more  to  his  sacred 
body  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  both  in  Christ  and  in 
us,  that  although  he  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  upon  the  earth, 
we  are  nevertheless  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bones, 
and  live  and  are  governed  forever  by  one  Spirit,  as  members 
of  the  same  body  are  by  the  one  soul  "  (iii.  332,  333). 

The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1562),  Art.  XXVIII.: 

*'  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love 
that  Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  an- 
other; but  rather  it  is  a  Sacrament  of  our  Redemption  by 
Christ's  death:  insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily, 
and  with  faith,  receive  the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  break 
is  a  [heavenly  and  spiritual]  partaking  of  the  Body  of  Christ; 
and  likewise  the  Cup  of  Blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ  "  (iu.  605). 

8othe  Irish  Articles  of  Religion  {1615;  iii.  542, 543). 
The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  (1647),  chap. 
XXIX.: 


*'  The  Lord's  Supper  [b]  to  be  obeerred  for  the  perpetoal 
remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  4cMth,  the 
sealing  of  all  benefits  thereof  with  tme  belierers,  their  spir- 
itual nourishment  and  growth'  in  him,  their  further  eogacB- 
ment  in  and  to  all  duties  which  they  owe  unto  him;  aod  to 
be  a  bond  and  pledge  of  their  oommunion  with  him,  and 
with  each  other,  as  members  of  hu  mystical  body." 

"  Worthy  believers  do  inwardly  by  faith,  really  and  in- 
deed, 3ret  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually  receive 
end  feed  upon  Christ  crudfied,  and  all  the  benefiU  of  his 
death  "  (iii.  663-067). 

The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  (1647),  Ques.  96: 

**  What  is  the  Lord's  Supper?  A  saerament  wherein  by 
the  giving  and  receiving  bread  and  wine,  according  to  Christ's 
appointment,  his  death  is  showed  forth,  and  the  worthy  re- 
ceivers are,  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal  manner,  but  by 
faith,  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood,  with  all  iu 
benefits,  to  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  graee  " 
(iiL007). 

The  Confession  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (1675), 
Thirteenth  Proposition: 

*'  Th9  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  in- 
ward and  spiritual,  which  is  the  participation  of  his  flesh 
and  blood,  by  which  the  inward  man  is  daily  nourished  in 
the  hearU  of  thoee  in  whom  Christ  dwells;  of  which  things 
the  breaking  of  bread  by  Christ  with  his  disciples  was  a 
figure,  which  they  even  used  in  the  Church  for  a  time,  who 
had  received  the  substance,  for  the  cause  of  the  weak;  even 
as  '  abstaining  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood  ';  the 
washing  one  another's  feet,  and  the  anointing  of  the  side 
with  oil;  all  which  are  commanded  with  no  lens  authority 
and  solemnity  than  the  former;  yet  seeing  they  are  but  the 
shadow  of  better  things,  they  cease  in  such  as  have  obtained 
the  substance  "  (iii.  797). 

Reformed  Episcopal  Articles  of  Religion  (1875), 
Art.  XXVII.: 

"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  a  memorial  of  our  Redemp- 
tion by  Christ's  death,  for  thereby  we  do  show  forth  ths 
Lord's  death  till  he  come.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  soul's 
feeding  upon  Christ.  And  it  is  a  sign  of  the  oooununion 
that  we  should  have  with  one  another  "  (iii.  823). 

IV.  The  Liturgy  in  the  Chtirches  of  the  Refdmui- 
tion. — 1.  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Ohuroht  Al- 
though Luther  hoped  for  a  complete  renewal  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  people  by  the  preaching  of  a  pure 
gospel,  he  did  not  try  to  attain  this  end  by  malrif^ 

his  own  external  arrangement  of  the 
1.  Luther's  ordinances  of  public  worship.  Look- 
First  Fomi.  ing  upon  himself  as  a  member  of  the 

one  Church,  and  bearing  in  mind  how 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  litui^cal  forms,  he 
conduded  to  retain  as  much  of  the  Roman  mass  as 
did  not  conflict  with  the  word  of  God.  His  order 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is,  there- 
fore, only  to  be  fully  understood  by  a  comparison 
with  the  Roman  Mass  (q.v.).  He  kept  the  first 
part  of  it  almost  imchanged  as  far  as  the  creed;  but 
the  introduction  of  a  sermon  at  this  point  made  a 
sharp  division  between  the  missa  caiechumenorum 
and  the  offertory  and  canon  which  followed.  In 
regard  to  the  offertory  of  the  mass,  Luther  declares 
in  his  Formula  missa  (1523)  that  from  that  point 
nearly  everything  savors  of  a  sacrifice,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly, repudiating  all  that  has  this  meaning,  he 
has  retained  what  is  pure  and  holy.  On  this  basis, 
he  struck  out  the  offertory  and  the  five  following 
prayers,  and  went  on,  after  the  creed  and  sermon, 
to  (a)  the  preface  of  the  Roman  mass,  somewhat 
abridged,  and  then  immediately  to  (b)  the  words 
of  institution  in  Latin,  beginning,  as  in  the  mass, 
''  Qui  pridie  quam  pateretur"  but  leaving  out  all 
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the  additions  not  found  in  the  Scriptural  text  and 
adding  the  Scriptural  words  "  quod  pro  vobis  dalur  " 
after  "  hoc  est  corpus  meum  *';  (c)  the  Sanctus  and 
Hosanna,  during  the  singing  of  which  (d)  the  ele- 
vation was  to  take  place.  Then  followed  (e)  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  (0  the  Pax  Domini^  (g)  the  Com- 
munion, during  which  the  choir  was  to  sing  (h)  the 
Agnus  Dei,  He  left  optional  a  prayer  from  the 
mass,  and  the  old  formula  of  administration  "  Cor- 
pus {Sanguis)  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  custodial 
animam  tuam."  The  service  closed  with  (i)  two 
post-communion  prayers  from  the  mass,  (j)  the 
Benedieamus  Domino,  to  be  sung  invariably  with 
the  addition  of  Alleluia;  (k)  the  blessing  of  Aaron 
(Num.  vi.  24-27),  which  had  never  been  used  ex- 
cept in  the  Spanish  liturgy. 

Three  years  passed  between  the  publication  of 
Luther's  Formula  misscB  and  his  Deutsche  Messe 
und  Ordnung  des  Gottesdienstes.  During  this  time 
a  number  of  other  services  came  into  use.  The 
earliest  German  mass  known  is  that  composed  in 

1524  by  Kantz,  a  preacher  of  NOrd- 
2.  Luther's  Hngen.    There  is  a  Latin  one  of  1524 

at  Nuremberg,  which  in  the  following 

year  began  to  be  used  in  German  with 
a  few  changes;  this  is  characterised  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  German  exhortation  to  the  conunimi- 
cants  immediately  before  the  Pax,  The  same 
feature  is  foimd  in  a  Prussian  vernacular  service  of 
1525,  but  is  lacking  in  the  Strasburg  order  of  the 
same  year.  Luther's  new  service  of  1526  retained 
his  earlier  Latin  form  for  week-days,  but  intro- 
duced the  German  form  for  Sundays.  In  the  latter 
the  preface  was  replaced  by  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  an  exhortation  supposed  to  be 
written  beforehand,  of  which  Luther  gives  an  ex- 
ample not  intended  to  be  binding;  this  was  no  in- 
novation, but  a  medieval  custom,  which  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  South  Germany.  During  the  com- 
munion of  the  people,  either  a  German  paraphrase 
of  the  SanctuSy  or  another  German  hymn,  or  the 
Agnus  Dei  was  to  be  simg,  followed  by  a  new  Ger- 
man prayer. 

Although  Luther  did  not  regard  the  form  drawn 
up  by  him  as  in  any  way  generally  obligatory,  the 
types  appearing  in  these  two  services  became 
models  for  the  Lutheran  liturgies  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  These  Kirchenordnungen  may  be  gen- 
erally described  as  follows:  At  the  beginning  of  the 

celebration,  as  prescribed  by  Luther, 

8.  Variant  ^j^g  commimicants  were  to  take  their 

SSmaT    P^*^'®®  "*  ^^  choir,  the  men  on  the 

south  and  the  women  on  the  north. 
The  preface  was  either  retained  as  in  Luther's  two 
forms,  or  replaced  for  ordinary  Simdays  by  an  ex- 
hortation, or  both  preface  and  exhortation  were 
used.  In  Southern  Germany  a  general  confession 
and  absolution  followed.  The  same  variety  ap- 
pears in  regard  to  the  retention  of  the  Sanctus  and 
Hosanna,  which  were  still  sung  in  Latin  in  North 
Germany,  elsewhere  in  either  Latin  or  German. 
During  the  Sanctus,  some  liturgies  prescribed  three 
German  prayers  to  be  said  by  the  celebrant;  one 
for  secular  rulers,  one  for  the  ministers  of  the 
word,  and  one  for  Christian  unity.  Other  new 
prayers  were  added  in  different  places  before  the 


consecration.  As  the  most  important  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  liturgy,  all  retained  the  words 
of  institution,  through  which  the  real  consecration 
of  the  elements  for  their  sacred  purpose  was  sup- 
posed to  take  place.  Luther  omitted  the  sign  of 
the  cross  made  over  the  elements,  and  no  sixteenth- 
century  service  has  it,  while  the  Hanover  form  of 
1536  directly  forbids  it.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  by  Johann  Gerhard  in  the  be- 
gin ing  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  "  an  indiffer- 
ent ceremony,"  possessing  "  no  spiritual  force  "; 
and  afterward  it  occurs  not  infrequently.  The 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  placing  of  a  frag- 
ment of  it  in  the  chalice  were  dropped  because  the 
former  was  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
theory  of  sacrifice,  and  the  latter  with  the  denial 
of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  Unleavened  bread  was  still 
generally  used,  but  the  mixture  of  wine  and  water 
was  discontinued;  the  recitation  of  the  words  of 
institution  was  ordered  to  be  in  a  loud  voice,  con- 
trary to  the  Roman  usage.  The  elevation  of  the 
elements  after  consecration  was  retained  by  Luther 
expressly  for  the  sake  of  weak  brethren  who  might 
be  offended  by  too  many  striking  changes  in  the 
service;  and  it  was  retained  also  in  a  number  of 
sixteenth-century  forms.  The  place  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  generally  sung  in  German,  varied.  Though 
Luther  had  omitted  the  Pax  Domini  in  his  German 
mass,  it  was  frequently  retained  in  the  light  of  a 
formula  of  absolution.  The  usual  manner  of  dis- 
tribution was  for  the  minister  to  conununicate  first 
himself  and  then  the  people,  placing  the  bread  di- 
rectly in  their  mouths.  First  the  men  and  then  the 
women  were  to  approach;  occasionally  the  young 
were  to  come  before  the  old.  Stress  was  frequently 
laid  on  provision  that  none  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments should  remain  or  be  thrown  away  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service.  Luther  first  retained  the 
Roman  formula  of  administration  as  permissible, 
but  gave  no  formula  in  his  German  mass.  The 
other  services  show  a  great  variety  in  this  regard; 
but  ultimately  the  struggle  against  Cr3rpto-Calvin- 
ism  (see  Philippists)  brought  about  an  agreement 
to  adhere  either  to  something  like  the  Latin  form- 
ula, or  to  the  other  one  which  had  been  frequently 
used,  "  Take  and  eat;  this  is  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  given  for  you."  The  later  Lutheran 
formula  came  into  use  first  in  1647  at  Labeck, 
where  through  Bugenhagen's  influence  no  formula 
had  previously  been  used.  The  blessing  of  Aaron 
generally  concluded  the  service  after  Luther's  ex- 
ample. The  old  liturgies  tended  more  and  more  to 
fall  into  disuse,  imder  the  influence  of  Pietism,  with 
its  depreciation  of  liturgical  forms,  and  still  more 
under  that  of  rationalism.  The  preface  was  al- 
most imiversally  omitted  and  replaced  by  exhor- 
tations in  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  words  of  in- 
stitution, however,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  (the 
latter  frequently  in  a  weak  paraphrase),  were  stiU 
considered  essential. 

8.  Zwlnffli:  Zwingli  at  first  (1523),  in  relation 
to  the  order  of  divine  service,  adhered  to  the  canon 
of  the  mass;  but  in  his  treatise  De  canone  missm 
epichiresis  he  expressed  himself  with  much  severity 
about  this  part  of  the  mass.  In  place  of  the  offer- 
tory he  inserted  a  general  prayer.    Then  he  went 
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on  much  like  Luther:  preface,  Sanctua,  prayer  for 
a  blessing  on  the  reception,  leading  up  to  the  words 
of  institution,  distribution,  thanksgiving,  the  Nunc 
dimUHs  or  S^ig  of  Simeon,  and  the  bluing.  In 
1525  he  worked  out  an  independent  form  of  serv- 
ice, which  was  to  be  said,  not  sung.  The  commur 
nicants  being  assembled  in  the  choir,  the  minister 
first  prayed,  turning  toward  them,  that  they  might 
be  well  prepared.  Then  followed  the  reading  of 
I  Cor.  zi.  20-29;  the  Gloria  in  exceUis,  recited  al- 
ternately in  German  by  the  men  and  women;  the 
salutation  and  response  "  The  Lord  be  with  you," 
"  And  with  thy  spirit ";  the  reading  of  John  vi. 
47-63;  the  Apostles'  Creed,  also  recited  alternately; 
a  short  exhortation  on  the  comfort  and  the  solem- 
nity of  the  feast;  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  another 
prayer  for  worthy  reception;  and  the  words  of  in- 
stitution. For  the  conununion,  unleavened  bread 
on  wooden  plates  and  wine  in  wooden  cups  was 
given  to  the  communicants,  seated,  by  appointed 
assistants;  each  broke  off  a  morsel  of  the  bread  for 
himself  and  took  the  chalice  in  his  hands.  Then, 
after  the  recitation  of  Psalm  cxiii.  and  a  short 
thanksgiving,  the  minister  dismissed  the  congrega- 
tion with  ''  Go  in  peace."  This  form,  which  ex- 
presses the  Zwingliaii  conception  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per as  a  profession  of  faith  and  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  congregation,  was  retained  with  slight 
variations  in  tlM9  later  Zurich  liturgies  until  1675. 
According  to  the  form  of  (Ecolampadius,  there  was 
a  preparation  consisting  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, psalm-singing,  a  general  prayer,  and  reading 
of  the  Gospel  account  of  the  Passion,  after  which  a 
simple  form  of  celebration  followed,  consisting  of 
exhortation,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  words  of  institu- 
tion, commimion,  thanksgiving,  and  blessing. 

8.  The  Bafonaad  Servicee:  After  Farel  had 
abolished  the  Roman  mass  in  Geneva,  Calvin  in- 
stituted an  independent  liturgy  in  his  I«a  manitre 
de  cdebrer  la  ckne.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  to  be 
celebrated  once  a  year,  after  a  sermon  on  its  signifi- 
cance and  a  prayer  for  worthy  reception.  The 
service  then  continued  with  the  reading  of  I  Cor. 
xi.  25-29  and  an  exhortation,  which  contained  a 
solemn  excommunication  of  grievous  sinners  and 
enemies  of  chureh  unity,  urged  all  to  examine  their 
consciences  carefully,  and  gave  comfort  to  those 
who  were  weak  in  the  faith  or  tempted  to  despair. 
In  the  conclusion  of  this,  the  ancient  Starsum  corda 
was  paraphrased  according  to  Calvin's  dogmatic 
conceptions:  ''  Let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  and  minds 
thither  where  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  ...  for  our  souls  will  be  well  disposed  to 
be  nourished  and  vivified  by  his  substance,  when 
they  are  thus  raised  above  all  things  earthly,  to 
reach  heaven  itself  and  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  where  he  dwells."  Then  followed  the  com- 
munion, with  the  provision  that  the  minister  him- 
self should  first  receive  it,  then  give  it  to  the  dea- 
con and  then  to  the  whole  congregation,  who  were 
to  approach  the  holy  table.  The  formula  of  ad- 
ministration was  the  following  (in  French) :  "  Take 
and  eat  the  body  of  Jesus,  which  was  delivered  up 
to  death  for  you.  This  is  the  cup  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  was  shed  for  you." 
During  the  communion  Psalm  cxxxviiL  was  sung. 


followed  by  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  the  Song  of 
Simeon,  and  the  blessing.  Calvin's  type  of  service 
was  followed  by  the  scattered  Reformed  commu- 
nities in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  Swit- 
zerland the  Calvinistic  and  Zwinglian  forms  were 
combined  and  modified  in  such  various  ways  that 
at  least  six  different  forms  exist  to-day.  The  order 
of  service  drawn  up  in  1550  by  Johannes  a  Laaoo 
(q.v.)  for  the  Dutch  refugees  in  England,  the  fint 
complete  order  for  the  Calvinistic  Reformed  body, 
prescribes  that  on  the  day  preceding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  sermon  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered. At  the  time  of  the  celebration,  four  cups  and 
three  pewter  plates  are  to  be  set  out  on  a  table 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth.  Another  sermon  is  de- 
livered, ending  with  an  exhortation  forbidding  the 
approach  of  those  who  have  not  yet  made  their 
profession  of  faith  and  put  themselves  imder  Chris- 
tian discipline  or  who  have  not  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  receive.  Then  follow  a  prayer,  the 
words  of  institution,  and  an  exhortation  to  self- 
examination,  after  which  the  minister  reads  I  Cor. 
V.  7,  8.  The  communion  has  the  character  of  a 
family  meal.  The  minister,  elders,  and  members 
of  the  congregation  sit  around  the  table,  as  far  as 
there  is  room.  The  minister  takes  a  piece  of  the 
bread  which  is  in  the  larger  plate  and,  with  the 
words,  "  The  bread  which  we  break  is  the  commu- 
nion of  the  body  of  Christ,"  divides  it  into  snudl 
pieces  on  the  other  two  plates,  then  handing  it  to 
those  who  sit  near  him  with  the  words,  "  Take,  eat, 
remember  and  believe  that  the  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  given  up  to  death  upon  the  wood 
of  the  cross  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins." 
The  plates  are  then  passed  to  those  who  sit  further 
off  and  the  same  proceeding  is  observed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  cup,  with  corresponding  words. 
First  the  men  and  then  the  women  take  their  places 
aroimd  the  table  in  turn,  while  John  vi.  and  xiii.- 
XV.  are  read  from  the  chancel.  After  the  conunur 
nion,  the  service  closes  with  a  word  from  the  minis- 
ter, thanksgiving,  a  psalm,  and  the  blessing.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  still  maintains  this  order, 
in  which  is  obvious  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the 
celebration  as  much  as  possible  to  the  brotheriy 
fellowship  at  the  table  of  the  original  institution. 
The  Scotch  Church  also  derives  its  form  from  the 
order  of  Johannes  a  Lasco,  and,  like  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France,  gives  a  similar  complexion  to  the 
celebration. 

4.  The  An^lioan  Commnnlon ;  In  accordance 
with  the  general  tendency  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, a  very  large  part  of  the  Reformed  service  is 
taken  more  or  less  directly  from  the  older  hturgies, 
and  even  some  parts  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
Roman  mass  have  ancient  precedent.  Thus  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  militant  occupies  the  same 
position  as  the  great  intercession  in  the  Galilean 
rite,  and  the  recitation  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
while  probably  due  to  the  ethical  tendency  of  the 
age,  has  been  explained  by  some  liturgical  scholars 
as  answering  to  the  prophecy,  or  reading  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  in  some  other  ancient  litur- 
gies preceded  the  epistle  and  Gospel.  Several  por- 
tions newly  added  were  intended  to  emphasise  the 
aspect  of  the  service  as  a  communion;    thus  the 
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prayer  of  Humble  Access,  the  Comfortable  Words, 
and  the  position  and  wording  of  the  confession  and 
absolution  presuppose  the  reception  of  the  commu- 
nion by  the  bulk  of  the  congregation.  The  canon 
is  much  shortened,  following  tb^  Roman  closely  in 
the  essential  part,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  scarcely 
ever  elsewhere,  follows  the  communion.  The 
Gloria  in  exceUia  retained  its  ancient  position  in  the 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  but  was  after- 
ward moved  to  the  end  of  the  service,  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving.    See  also  Common  Prayer,  Book  of. 

V.  Certain  Points  of  Interest  not  Already 
Treated:  In  the  primitive  Church,  the  newly 
baptised  were  immediately  admitted  to  commu- 
nion; and  with  the  growing  frequency  of  infant 
baptism  the  same  custom  was  still  maintained. 
Cyprian  (De  lapsis,  ix.)  speaks  of  children  who  at 
the  outset  of  their  lives  have  received  ''  the  meat 
and  drink  of  the  Lord,"  and  similar 

I.  Infant  evidence  may  be  collected  from  the 
Communion.  Apostolic  Constitutions,  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  Paulinus  of  Nola  (d.  431), 
and  Gennadius  of  Marseilles  (c.  492).  The  neces- 
sity of  commimion  to  salvation  being  taught  on  the 
basis  of  John  vi.  53,  this  argument  is  applied  to  the 
commimion  of  infants  by  Augustine  and  by  Inno- 
cent I.  But  evidences  of  the  practise  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  first  six  centuries,  as  some  have  con- 
tended; on  the  contrary,  they  come  down  as  late 
as  the  twelfth,  in  which  Paschal  II.  (1118)  prescribes 
that  the  two  elements  are  to  be  separately  admin- 
istered "  except  to  infants  and  those  who  are  so 
weak  that  they  can  not  swallow  the  bread,"  and 
Robertus  Paululus  speaks  of  the  custom  as  extant, 
although  beginning  to  disappear.  A  synodal  or- 
dinance of  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  in  1175,  and  a 
canon  of  the  Synod  of  Bordeaux  in  1255  attest  its 
cessation  in  France,  the  latter  prescribing  the  ad- 
ministration of  blessed  bread  (see  Eulogia)  instead 
of  the  Host.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  existence 
of  the  custom  can  be  shown  in  Germany  later  than 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Coimcil  of  Trent  ruled 
finaUy  {Susio  XXI.  chap.  4)  that  children  below 
the  age  of  reason  were  boimd  by  no  necessity  to  sac- 
ramental communion  of  the  Eucharist,  ''  although 
antiquity  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  observing  this 
custom  in  certain  places  and  times."  The  Greek 
Church  has  retained  the  practise  to  the  present  day. 
The  Evangelical  chimshes,  making  admission  to 
communion  dependent  on  spiritual  maturity  as  evi- 
denced by  a  special  examination,  have  naturally  not 
retained  it.  (Georq  Rietbchel.) 

In  the  early  Church  it  was  customary  to  carry 
the  consecrated  elements  immediately  after  serv- 
ice to  the  sick  and  to  prisoners;  and  two  passages 
in  Tertullian  (Ad  tixoremf  II.,  v.;  De  oraHone,  xix.) 
seem  to  imply  the  custom  of  communicating  at 
home  under  the  species  of  bread  even  apart  from 
illness.  Later  we  find  the  consecrated 
a.  Commu-  bread  carried  on  journeys  and  used  as 

nkm  of     an  amulet,  a  practise  against  which 

the  Sick,    more  than  one  council  legislated.  With 

the  introduction  of  commimion  in  one 

kind,  it  became  usual  to  carry  the  consecrated  bread 

to  the  sick  immediately  after  mass  or  from  the 

tabernacle  in  which  it  was  reserved;   and  the  strict 


enforcement  of  the  rule  of  fasting  communion  made 
it  desirable  as  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  priest's 
having  to  celebrate  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  for 
a  person  in  sudden  danger  of  death.  In  the  Church 
of  England  a  special  service  is  provided  for  the 
celebration  of  the  communion  in  the  sick-room, 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  usual  form;  but  in  re- 
cent years,  with  the  growth  of  the  practise  of  reser- 
vation, the  elements  are  not  infrequently  carried 
from  the  church  and  administered  with  a  brief  form 
of  prayer.  The  Lutheran  Church  freely  allows  pri- 
vate communion,  while  the  Reformed  discourages  it. 
In  the  pre-Reformation  Church  the  principal  re- 
quirements for  a  worthy  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment were  freedom  from  sin  and  fasting  from  the 
previous  midnight.  Both  of  these  are  strictly  re- 
quired in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  former  is  imposed  as  a  matter  of  ab- 
solute necessity  in  the  case  of  mortal 
3.  Require-  sin,  when  confession  must  invariably 
ments  for  precede  communion;  in  practise  con- 
Communi-  fession  is  usually  recommended  to  in- 
cants.  frequent  communicants,  even  though 
they  may  not  be  conscious  of  having 
committed  a  mortal  sin  since  their  last  communion. 
The  question  of  the  frequency  of  communion  is  one 
which  has  been  much  discussed  at  different  times. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  Apostolic  Age 
it  was  received,  if  not  daily,  at  least  on  Sunday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday.  As  the  zeal  of  the  days 
of  persecution  diminished,  it  became  less  frequent, 
and  Chrysostom  had  to  rebuke  those  who  com- 
municated only  once  a  year.  In  Africa  as  late  as 
Augustine's  day  once  a  week  was  the  usual  mini- 
mum. The  second  Synod  of  Tours  (850)  required 
at  least  three  times  a  year;  but  by  the  Lateran 
Coimcil  of  1215  the  Church  had  come  to  limit  the 
actual  requirement  to  once  a  year,  at  Easter.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  frequency  once  more  in- 
creased, under  the  influence  of  Ignatius  and  Philip 
Neri,  and  was  spoken  of  as  highly  desirable  by  the 
Coimcil  of  Trent.  The  Jansenist  and  Quietist 
movements  in  France  (especially  through  Amauld's 
treatise  De  la  fr^quente  communion)  tended  to  di- 
minish it  once  more,  and  the  laxity  of  modem 
times  makes  it  usual  for  even  fairly  devout  people 
to  communicate  at  most  once  a  month.  In  the 
Anglican  communion,  after  the  Reformation,  the 
frequency  of  administration  fell  in  most  places  to 
four  times  a  year,  or  at  most  once  a  month,  until 
the  High-church  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century 
restored  it  to  normally  once  a  week  and  in  many 
places  daily,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency of  commimion.  In  the  other  Protestant 
churches  the  quarterly  administration  is  the  most 
usual.  The  requirement  of  fasting,  for  which  there 
is  early  evidence,  was  prescribed  as  a  matter  of 
reverence.  In  modem  Roman  Catholic  practise 
the  exceptions  which  excuse  from  it  are  serious 
illness  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  sacred 
species  from  profanation  or  of  completing  the  mass 
in  the  case  of  a  sudden  indisposition  of  the  cele- 
brant. This  rule  also  is  increasingly  emphasised 
in  the  Anglican  Commimion  under  present  condi- 
tions, but  does  not  occur  in  the  other  Reformation 
churches,  which  content  themselves  with  requiring 
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ft  g^Qsml  condition  of  faith  and  repentance.      As 

to  ttm  firat  admission  to  eommunion,  they  UAti&Uy 
require  a  formal  ceremony  of  recognition  of  maoi- 
bersbip  or  the  likei  according  to  tbe  rubric  of  tbe 
Anglican  Prayer-book  "  none  shall  be  admitted  to 
•  the  Holy  Communion  except  be  be  confirmed,  or  be 
ready  and  dealroua  to  be  confirmed.'' 

The  original  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  types  of  ad- 
ministration have  been  noted  above.    The  mode 
of  adminktratioa   in   non*EpiscopaI  cburchea   in 
America  and  England  is  almost  uni- 
4.  Ftactises  form*     The  elements  are  conse^^rated 
Connected   by  prayer  by  the  minister,  who  breaks 
with        aa  much  bread  and  pours  out  as  much 
Adminis-    wine  »»  he  deems  sufficient.    He  re- 
tratlon,     peata  the  word^  of  in^jtution;  he  then 
hands  the  elemcnta  for  distribution  to 
the  elders  or  deacons,  who  serve  him  first  and  then 
pass  to  the  other  communicants  sitting  in  their 
pews.     In  the  Anglican  Communion  and  also  in 
many  Lutheran  churche^i  the  communicants  kneel 
at  the   chancel  rail.    In  the  German   Reformed 
Church  they  stand*    On  modem  sanitary  princi- 
ples an  agitation  haa  recently  been  made  in  America 
for  the  introduction  of  individual  communion  cups, 
and  the  movement  has  slowly  spread  very  widely. 
For  communion  in  both  kinds  see  M/lsb,  IL,  5. 

BtsiAOORAPRY :  On  the  ^eo^ml  fttibjc'ct  tb*  wotkn  cit#cl 
usdef  Kt?c]iAii»'r  gb^^uld  be  consul  ted «  a^i  also  ibcMs  under 
Taanaubataj^tiatiom.  On  I.  cod4uU:  The  ^ofka  oiled 
in  fiibUcaJ  Introduction,  II.,  eHp«ciaJiy  tboAi  or  WeiH 
and  BeyBcblajfi  J-  O.  Bcbeibel.  Don  Abcndm^l  de&  Herrn, 
Bmdl&u,  1823;  D.  Si^hulx,  Dit  cAritUicke  I^ktm  i^am  jt6«iid^ 
WHohl  noM  dtm  GruftdUjti  d€M  N.  T..  ib.  1824;  J.  J.  I.  von 
DdUinger*  Bit  Lfhrv  von  J^  Eueharittie  in  den  drm  «r#(e#i 
JahrKundtrim,  Mninf,  IS25^  F,  W,  Liiiin«r,  Di4  tdira 
viim  Abcfidrnt^t  nock  der  Sckrift,  Hamburg,  1S31;  K.  F, 
A.  Kfthnuk  Oii  Lehrv  vvm  Aktridmahl,  Ixipsic,  I  Ml;  L. 
J.  Hdcktrt,  Dot  Abcndwttiht^  tein  Wetmn  und  Ann*  Q^ 
MdtickU  in  der  alien  Kirche,  ib.  185^:  C.  T.  Kttm,  Ofr 
4dtfc&f«  Jtau  v&n  N&zaret,  iii.  2G0,  Zufiph,  1872.  Eng.  trwiil.* 
e  vo(i..  London,  1S7S^2;  H.  Schulti,  in  TSK,  18S8; 
P.  Lobflteii),  La  DitclHn^  de  ia  taintt  cine,  Lauiunne. 
1889;  HATUAflk,  in  TU,  vii.  2,  1301;  T,  ZAfan,  Brot  und 
Wvin  im  AbendmsJU  da-  aiUn  Kirdie,  Leipnc.  1892.  cf. 
KoAiack  In  TLZ,  no.  15.  18fl2;  A.  JilUclier,  in  Thealo- 
giMche  Ahhandlunotn  .  ,  .  K.  v&n  WeiaH^ker  ff^ttddnai^ 
Freibujir.  1^2;  C.  WebBlcber,  Dot  apo*loti*che  ZeitaUer, 
pp.  674  sqq.,  Freiburw*  18^2.  E»w.  Imnal,*  The  ^pcwtolie 
Aife,  2  vol*..  London,  lS04-fl^6;  F.  Spittft.  Zur  Or^chi^hU 
Und  Ut^ratur  dew  VreJirUtgntumM,  vol  l,  Gflt tinmen,  1893;  E* 
Grafe,  in  ZeiUchrift  /Qr  l^heatogim  und  Kircht,  1896,  part  2, 
pp.  101-138;  F.  Scfaulten,  Dqm  AbendmoM  im  N.  T.,  GM- 
tmc«n.  18^;  A.  C.  McGiffert,  HitL  of  Chrittmnitit  in  th* 
Apattotic  Age,  pp.  68  Kiq.  et  passim.  New  York,  1897; 
A.  Eichboro,  Z>m  Ahendmahl  im  M.  T..  Leipsic.  1808; 
BcbafiF,  ChrUtian  Church,  i.  471^74;  aod  tbe  lioimnei)- 
tmritM  on  the  baaat  p*aEa«e«. 

On  II  (kiAtory  of  tbe  doetrme  in  tbe  Chureb)  eomsult: 
Hu-uaek.  Baima,  vols.  L,  IL,  iv.,  v..  vil,  and,  bv  K^rter&l, 
thfl  treatiiiej  on  tbe  bi»tory  of  doctrine;  tl^  workA  of 
Dallin«er,  Kahnii  end  Etlckert,  ut  lup.:  F.  C.  Bnur^ 
In  r«WiHF*f  ZeUtdirift  far  Thmoioffir,  1839;  pp.  56^144; 
J.  H.  A>  Ebrard,  Dot  Doifma  vum  hfiitQen  Ahendmahl  und 
mine  Q^McM^.  2  voU..  Frmnkfort,  JS4J5-46:  J.  W,  Nevin* 
The  Mvetical  Prfieence:  VindicaHon  of  the  Reformed  at 
Cidvinittie  Doc^n^  &f  the  Holtf  Euihtiriet,  Pbiladelphin, 
1846;  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  The  BwJuiritt;  Um  Hiet,  Bo^ 
trine,  and  Practice.  Ijondon,  l&fil;  J.  W.  F,  Bofline,  Die 
XiMrt  d^r  aiicetitn  Kir^^u  v&m  Opfer^  Erlangt-n.  1851;  R. 
Wilberforoe.  The  D&etrine  of  the  Hoiu  Euehariet^f  London, 
18£3  (AncUcao  tractAri*n);  A.  W.  Dbdthoff*  Die  sion- 
e^lieche  LeAre  im  Befarmationti^iaUer,  Gfitlinfien,  18&4; 
R.  HalJey,  The  Saeramente,  part  IL,  Th^  Ltrrd'e  Supptr, 
London,  1855;  P.  Freeman,  The  Principiee  «/  Divine 
Setidce,  2  p«rta,  London,  ]S£a-fi2;  E.  Bickersteth.  A 
Tres^m  €»ft  1^  Leird't  Suppur.  mi,  L.  W.  P.  Bali^,  New 


Ywk.  1S57;  E.  B.  Pui^y,  The  Rmai  Prceence  af  Ou  Bodv 
and  Blood  qf  our  Lard  in  the  Htfly  EuekariMt,  0:Efoid» 
I8fi7;  G.  F.  lladMr,  The  Witneet  of  the  Evchea%ti,  Loo- 
doDt  1864;  G.  E.  Stein,  m  Jahfbfichv  /4ir  deuiet^  Th*^ 
alaoie,  Ix  USe4),  40&-4SL  x  (ISSS),  64-152.  399-103,  *i 

(laesL  193-253,  icii  asm),  211-^6.  xuj  (isasi  b-^ 

649-700;  J.  B.  DaOgavluft,  The  Hoiy  C&mmunitm,  iU 
PkiloeopKif*  Thmlooff  and  Praciice,  New  York.  186S  CRo- 
mao  C«liioLic);  H.  ^chmk),  Dtr  Kampf  d^r  tuiherie^en 
Kirdie  um  LuUtefe  L^re  vam  A  bendmahl  im  Befvrm^i&ne' 
j^Aalter,  Leipiic,  1868;  J.  Harnwn,  Anew  to  Dr.  Pueey'v 
ChaUenae  reepeeiinff  the  Dotirine  qf  Ike  Real  Preeence^  2 
voL«.,  London,  1871  {Angbcan  Low^burch);  J,  Mft<^- 
nau^bt.  Cana  Dmnini,  ib.  1878  (on  tbe  doetriiie  of  the 
Analiean  Cburcb);  H.  Scbult*.  Buf  Lehre  vom  Aeiltffm 
Abendmakl.  Gotbm.  18S&;  L.  Lanioni  The  Namm  ^f  the 
Etidtariet,  Dnbbn,  1887^  J.  R  Lttley,  The  Lard'e  .SupiMr, 
.  .  .  t£t  Origin,  Nature  and  Um,  Edinburib,  1891;  F.  L. 
Reni.  Opfetf^iofaki^  der  Eufhcsrieiie  nock  dW  Ldirm  der 
Venter  da-  drei  ereUn  JahThumi^rte,  Pfulerborn,  1^2; 
J.  R.  MilnCi  Do^rine  ami  Pracii^  i^  the  EMd^arUU  London, 
1S95;  J.  Wilpert,  Ftadw  pfini*.  Die  Oltoile  Darme&um 
d^ie  iguchati^^Khen  Opf^e  in  der  "^  CapeUa  Gfmcm.'*  Frci- 
bui^,  1895;  J.  Bmend.  Die  eranffelie^itn  deut^kM^  Mm- 
een  He  m  Lvtkera  Deuteehrr  Afeaee.  Gdltincen,  1806;  J. 
Bfibrincer.  jptte  kmlige  K&mmuni&n  in  ikrtn  Wifkwmgtn, 
RtatnMbuMrM*  1898-  A.  Naegle,  Die  EutkarieHeiekre  dee 
.  .  .  J.  Chryeoelomue,  Fretbufir,  1900;  V.  Scfamitt,  !>!* 
Verheietung  der  Ewcharieiieheiden  V'^tefn,  Wtlfibtir^,  J  900; 
C.  GoR,  The  Bodit  of  Ckriek  an  Inquiry  into  Ifc*  /ntlihi- 
tistn  and  Dttcttine  q/  Holy  Communi&n.  London^  1901;  W, 
Gatimarnn.  i>aji  euchc0%eti»cke  Opfi^  nach  dtr  Lekre  der 
aitern  Eck&tattik,  Freiburg.  1901 ;  A,  C.  Mortimei-,  Enehar- 
imtic  Sacrifice;  kitionixd  and  tkeatofficat  inre^i^^ition  qf 
the  aacHJtcial  Conceptum  .  .  ,  in  the  Cathidic  Church. 
London,  1901;  JL  H.  Adamson,  Ckrietian  Dodrine  ef  the 
Lard'a  Supper,  Edinbui^h,  1905;  J.  C.  Hedley,  The  Halv 
Euehariet,  hoad^ti,  1907. 

Od  IV.  consult :  Sammiung  Uturgied^er  Ftjrmuiare  der 
evan4fdie^-tutkeriKhen  Kirthe,  part  3,  NOrtHingen.  1842; 
A.  L.  Eisbter,  Die  et^naelieihen  Kirckimerdnun4jen  dee 
m.  JakFknnderte.  Weinukr,  1846;  H.  A.  Duiiel,  Cadt^ 
liturgicuM,  voln.,  ji.-iu..  Leipdc,  1847-53;  J.  W,  F.  H6f* 
iiag.  LM^Mr^%ckeM  UrkmitdeidiudK  viiL  75  •qq.,  B?bw«rin« 
1861;  L.  Sebabertein,  ScAali  dee  litiff^^*cken  Chor^  wnA 
Gemeindeoeean^e^  vol.  i,,  Goitinffen.  18GS. 

On  V,  eonault:  W.  Vaui,  The  BcneflU  Attached  l»  Par- 
ticipatum  in  ,  .  .  ike  Lord'e  Supper^  Oacford.  1826;  A, 
N,  Arnold,  Preretruieiiee  ta  CommMnian,  BostOQ,  I860; 
T.  W.  Ferry,  Hietnrieal  Cansidts^ati&m  Jfcfsttna  to  ihe 
Dectm-ali&n  an  Kncflinig  in  .  .  .  the  .  .  ,  Book  qf  Ccrm- 
mon  Pratftr^  London,  1863;  F.  Hall  Faetin^  Reeepti&n  qf 
the  Bleeeifd  Saetamtent,  ib.  1882;  J.  W.  Ketnpe.  R^eerva- 
lion  qf  the  Bieeaed  Sacrament,  ib.  1887;  R,  Shielia,  The 
Statff  of  ike  Taken  at  Betonging  io  .  .  ^  0ie  Lard'i  Supper, 
New  York«  1892;  J.  IIuRbe»-GamcH,  Evening  Communum^ 
London,  1804;  R.  V.  Bury.  Vinum  eaa^mimti^  critical 
ExaminaHon  of  the  Nature  of  the  tVinm  of  Uie  H&lif  Cam^ 
muman,  Dublin,  190I;  C.  IL  Davcy  IM^sxe,  The  Lt/nTm 
Sup^r:  Tert  qf  the  (Anjdican)  Service  B^ptained,  Oic- 
ford,  I9DS;  S.  Fhillipd,  The  C&mmunian  i^  the  Side,  Lon- 
don, 1905. 

LORD'S  TABLE,     See  Altar,  111.,  2,  }  2. 

LOKETO^  lo-rd'to:  The  moat  famoua  place  of 
ptlf^rimage  in  Ital^r,  aod  the  prbieipal  seat  for  that 
eourjtry  of  the  devotion  to  the  Vii^in  Mary,  It  Is 
Hituated  14  m.  s.e.  of  Aneona  on  the  road  to  Ferrao, 
anJ  m  celebrated  for  its  possesion  of  what  is  alleged 
to  be  the  house  of  the  ViiTgin,  transported  thither 
from  Nazareth  by  aiigeb*  The  legend,  although 
its  first  mention  in  literature  ia  found  in  Flaviua 
Blond  us  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oeotury, 
seems  to  have  grown  up  at  the  end  of  the  crusading 
period.  In  its  developed  form,  as  found  in  Bap- 
lista  Mantuantis  (1576)  and  on  a  tablet  on  the 
wall  of  the  church  dted  by  Matthias  Bcmegger  in 
16 19,  it  asserts  that  this  k  the  actual  portion  of 
the  dwelling  of  Mary  at  Nasareth  in  which  she  was 
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bom  and  brought  up  and  reoeived  the  angelic  mes- 
Bagt,  in  which  she  lived  after  the  ascension  of  her 
Son.  The  apostles,  then,  the  legend  goes  on, 
made  a  church  of  it;  St.  Luke  decorated  it  with  a 
wooden  figure  of  the  Viigin  holding  the  Child  in 
ber  arms;  and  it  was  continuously  used  for  wor- 
ship imtil  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Then,  to  save  it  from  destruction  by  the  unbe- 
lievers, angels  appeared,  caught  it  up  into  the  air, 
and  deposited  it  first  at  Raimitza  in  northern  Dal- 
matia,  between  Fiume  and  Tersato  (1291).  Its 
genuineness  was  accredited  by  the  healing  of  some 
sick  people  who  prayed  withhi  it  and  by  an  appa- 
rition of  the  Virgin  to  Bishop  Alexander  of  Ter- 
sato, who  was  himself  miraculously  healed  of  a 
long  illness.  Three  years  later  the  angels  again 
picked  it  up  and  carrkd  it  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Italy  (Dec.  10,  1294)  setting  it  down  in  a  wood  be- 
longing to  a  pious  woman  named  Laureta,  from 
whom  the  shrine  took  its  name.  It  was  once  more 
removed  a  mile  nearer  to  Recanati,  and  reached  its 
final  resting-place  Sept.  7,  1295.  The  second  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  a  marked  increase  in 
devotion  to  the  shrine.  The  earliest  papal  sanction 
of  the  devotion  dates  from  Sixtus  IV.  (1471),  who, 
as  well  as  Julius  II.  (1507),  uses  the  expression  "as 
it  is  piously  believed  and  the  report  is  "  in  refer- 
ence to  the  translation  of  the  house.  Sixtus  V. 
(1587)  foimded  a  knightly  order  (Ordo  et  religio 
equitum  Lauretanorum  pontificiorum)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims,  which  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century  had  between  two  and  three  hundred  mem- 
bers. Innocent  XII.  (d.  1700)  sanctioned  a  special 
mass  and  office  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto; 
and  other  popes  granted  special  privileges,  which, 
together  with  the  munificent  gifts  of  many  Roman 
Catholic  sovereigns,  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
the  devotion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  less  than  200,000  pilgrims  are  said  to 
have  come  to  Loreto  each  year;  but  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  this  number  had  much  dimin- 
ished, and  in  1797  the  French  troops  carried  off 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  enormous  treasures  of  the 
shrine.  Napoleon,  however,  made  restitution  of  a 
part  of  them  in  1800;  and  since  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic revival  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  annual 
number  of  pilgrims  has  again  exceeded  100,000. 
The  artistic  decoration  of  the  shrine  was  carried  on 
with  great  richness  imder  Julius  II.,  Leo.  X.,  Clem- 
ent VII.,  and  Sixtus  V.  Numerous  other  shrines 
intended  as  reproductions  of  this  have  grown  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  attract  many 
pilgrims.  The  Litany  of  Loreto,  consisting  of  a 
long  aeries  of  invocations  of  the  Virgin  under  various 
titles,  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; the  invocation  Auxilium  Chriaiianarum,  ora  pro 
nobis  was  added  in  conmiemoration  of  the  victory  of 
Lepanto  in  1571.  The  litany  \s  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  Roman  Catholic  devotions.  (O.  ZOckler.) 
Bibuookapbt:  The  aooount  by  Baptista  Mantuanus  is 
eontaiaed  in  hui  Opera,  iv.  216  nqq..  Antwerp,  1676.  Con- 
sult further:  B.  Bartoli,  L«  Oloris  mautote  del  eatUuario 
tft  Loreto,  Maoerata,  1712;  Kirwan's  Romaniam  at  Home,  pp. 
90-107.  New  York,  1852;  P.  Arriffhi.  HieL  de  la  demeure 
delaS.  Vieroe  h  Naaareth  dane  la  haeiluiue  de  LorHe,  Paris, 
1880;  W.  Oarratt,  Loreto,  the  New  Naeareth,  London.  1800; 
The  LoreHo  Manval,  DubKn,  1801;  W.  F.  H  Oarratt. 
Lerete,  the  New  Naearetk  and  ito  Jubilee,  London,  1806; 


Lichtenberger.  ESR,  viii.  371-372;  KL,  viii.  146-162.  A 
long  list  of  the  polemical  writings  of  Protestants  and  of 
the  apologetics  of  Roman  Catholics  is  given  in  Hauck- 
Hersog.  RE,  xi.  647. 

LORETO  SISTERS.  See  English  Ladies;  and 
Women,  Congregations  of. 

LORIKER,  GEORGE  CLAUDE:  American  Bap- 
tist; b.  in  Ekiinburgh,  Scotland,  June  4,  1838;  d. 
at  Aix-les-Bains  (40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Geneva),  France, 
Sept.  8,  1904.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1856  and  studied  at  Georgetown  College,  Ky.  He 
was  pastor  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  (1859);  Paducah 
(1860-68);  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1868-70);  Boston 
(1870-79);  Chicago  (1879-90);  Boston  (1891- 
1902);  and  New  York  (1902-04).  He  was  the 
author  of:  Under  the  Evergreens  (Boston,  n.  d.); 
Great  Conflict:  Discourse  concerning  Baptists  and 
Religious  Belief  (1877);  Isms  old  and  new  ((Ilhicago, 
1881);  Jesus,  the  World's  Saviour  (1883);  Studies 
in  Social  Life  (1886);  Baptists  in  History  (Boston, 
1893);  Argument  for  Christianity  (Philadelphia, 
1894);  Messages  of  Today  to  the  Men  of  Tomorrow 
(1896);  Christianity  and  the  Social  State  (1898); 
Christianity  in  the  19th  Century  (1900);  Master  of 
Millions  (New  York,  1903);  and  The  Modem  Crisis 
in- Religion  (1904);  and  edited  the  People's  Bible 
History  (2  vols.,  Chicago,  1896). 

LORIKER,  PETER:  English  Presbyterian;  b. 
in  Edinburgh  June  27,  1812;  d.  at  Whitehaven 
(36  m.  s.w.  of  Carlisle),  Cumberland,  July  29,  1879. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  master  builder  who  occupied 
a  good  position  in  his  native  city.  He  received  the 
elements  of  his  education  at  George  Heriot's  Hos- 
pital, Ekiinburgh,  and  proceeded  from  the  hospital 
to  Edinburgh  University.  Here  he  passed  through 
the  classes  of  the  arts  curriculum  with  much  credit, 
and  also  took  his  theological  course,  the  professor 
of  divinity  at  the  time  being  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
to  whom,  as  a  teacher,  Dr.  Lorimer  always  acknowl- 
edged the  highest  obligations.  In  1836  he  was  or- 
dained as  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Chmxh, 
River  Terrace,  London,  connected  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  1843,  with  his  congregation,  he 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Free  Church.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Biblical 
criticism  in  the  theological  college  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church,  then  newly  established  in 
London,  and  in  1878  he  was  made  principal.  His 
most  important  writings  are:  a  life  of  Patrick 
Hamilton  (Edinburgh,  1857),  the  first  of  a  pro- 
jected series  of  works  on  the  precursors  of  Knox; 
The  Scottish  Reformation  (London,  1860);  J^hn 
Knox  and  the  Church  of  England  (1875),  founded  on 
the  Knox  papers  preserved  among  the  Morrioe 
manuscripts;  two  lectures  on  The  Evidential  Value 
of  the  Early  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (1874);  The 
Evidence  to  Christianity  Arising  from  its  Adaptation 
to  All  the  Deeper  Wants  of  the  Human  Heart  (1875); 
and  a  translation  with  notes  of  vol.  i  (containing 
Wyclif's  personal  history)  of  G.  V.  Lechler's  Jo" 
hann  wm  Wiclif  und  die  Vorgeschichte  der  Refcrmor 
tion  (John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Predecessors,  2 
vols.,  London,  1878;   new  eds.  1881,  1884). 

W.  LEEt,  revised  by  Henry  Cowan. 
BiBUOGRAPnr:  DNB,  xxxiv.  138. 
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LOS  VON  ROM. 

Oxigin  of  Moyement  (|  1). 
Ausiri*  (I  2). 

Germany  and  Franee  (|  3). 
Other  Countries  (|  4). 
'^nf^v^p'^  of  **  Moderniam  "  (|  5). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  recent 
religioiis  life  has  been  the  growing  movement  away 
from  Rome  which  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
half  century.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
I.  Origin  of  nineteenth  century  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
M ovement  questioned  that  the  bounds  of  Protes- 
tantism and  Romanism  were  finally 
settled  and  that  a  new  Reformation  was  not  to  be 
looked  for.  But  the  middle  of  the  century  saw  a 
great  intellectual,  political,  and  religious  awaken- 
ing which  was  destined  to  have  unexpected  results 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  It  became  impossible 
to  maintain  the  persecuting  laws  against  Protes- 
tants which  characterised  all  Roman  Catholic 
ooimtries,  and  these  laws  gradually  disappeared  or 
were  mitigated,  and  mission  work  began.  These 
missions  have  been  carried  on  with  varsring  suc- 
cess, partly  by  the  small  native  Protestant  Churches, 
partly  by  missionary  societies  in  England,  America, 
and  Germany.  But  the  movement  away  from 
Rome  has  not  been  due  entirely  or  even  mainly  to 
these  missionary  efforts.  It  has  been  due  to  move- 
ments of  various  kinds  inside  the  Church  of  Rome 
itself.  The  growth  of  political  liberty  made  men 
dissatisfied  with  the  despotism  of  the  Vatican;  and 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  characterised 
in  the  political  sphere  by  a  fierce  struggle  between 
absolutism  and  democracy,  so  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world  there  was  a  similar  struggle  between  ultra- 
montanism  and  the  desire  for  greater  freedom  and 
elasticity  of  organization.  In  the  political  world 
democracy  triumphed,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  ul- 
tramontanism  won  the  day,  and  the  result  of  its 
victory  was  the  Vatican  Coimcil  and  the  decree  of 
papal  infallibility  (see  Vatican  Council).  Owing 
to  the  reluctance  of  Ddllinger  (q.v.)  to  create  a 
schism  and  to  the  cowardice  of  some  of  the  bishops 
who  fought  in  the  coimcil  against  the  decree,  but 
accepted  it  when  it  had  passed,  the  Old  Catholic 
Chureh  did  not  begin  its  career  with  numbere  at  all 
as  laxge  as  were  expected;  but  it  has  continued  its 
course  with  a  hopeful  future  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria,  and  with  a  few  followers 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  Its  friendship  for 
Protestantism  has  drawn  it  more  and  more  away 
from  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Romanism, 
and  in  some  places  it  serves  as  a  temporary  spir- 
itual resting-place  for  those  who  are  discontented 
with  Rome,  but  not  yet  prepared  for  the  decisive 
step  of  adopting  a  thoroughly  Evangelical  Protes- 
tantism.   See  Old  Catholics. 

A  movement  away  from  Rome  which  was  at  first 

very  promising,  but  in  the  end  proved  more  or  less 

abortive,  was  that  known  as  German  Catholicism 

(q.v.).    The   remains   of   this   move- 

2,  Austria,  ment  are  associated  with  the  Union  of 

Free    Religious    Congregations.    This 

promising  movement  failed  for  want  of  a  sufficiently 

vital  rel^ous  and  Evangelical  element  and  from 

the  excessive  predominance  of  the  political  factor 


(see  Free  Conoregationb  in  Gebicant).  The 
German-speaking  Roman  Catholics,  who  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  these  two  movements,  have  re- 
cently given  birth  to  a  movement  much  more  im- 
portant than  either  of  them,  the  "  Los  von  Rom  " 
movement  in  Austria.  For  a  long  time  there  has 
been  a  considerable  alienation  of  both  the  German 
and  Slav  inhabitants  of  Austria  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  its  services,  but  whether  this  would  have 
led  to  a  movement  toward  Protestantism  and  what 
form  such  a  movement  might  have  taken  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture.  The  actual  initiation  of  the 
movement  toward  Protestantism  was  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  racial  and  political  influences  which 
can  only  be  referred  to  here.  The  war  of  1866  with 
Prussia  had  transferred  the  leaderehip  of  the  Ger- 
man states  to  that  state,  and  eventually,  after  the 
defeat  of  France,  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Gierman  Empire,  from  which  Austria  was  excluded. 
This  loss  of  political  position  and  power  was  keenly 
felt  by  the  Austrian  Germans,  who  saw  themselves 
displaced  by  a  new  Protestant  power  from  the  posi- 
tion they  had  occupied  for  ages,  and  the  explana- 
tion that  forced  itself  on  many  minds  was  that 
Romanism  had  sapped  the  vigor  of  their  race. 
Their  resentment  against  Rome  was  intensified  by 
the  attitude  Rome  assumed  in  the  racial  struggles 
between  Germans  and  Slavs.  Having  found  France 
an  ineffectual  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  its 
political  aims,  the  Vatican  began  to  throw  its  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  the  Slavs  against  the  Ger- 
mans in  order  to  build  up  a  strong  Slav  Catholic 
power  on  which  it  could  depend.  Bitter  anti- 
Roman  political  feeling  was  excited  by  this,  and 
at  length  on  Nov.  5,  1898,  Schdnerer,  the  leader  of 
the  Gterman  National  Party,  made  an  appeal  for  a 
secession  from  Rome,  issuing  the  watchword  by 
which  it  has  been  since  known,  "  Los  von  Rom," 
i.e.,  Away  from  Rome,  or  Free  from  Rome.  The 
movement  has  been  pronounced  purely  a  political 
maneuver,  but  this  entirely  misrepresents  its 
character.  The  possibility  of  the  political  move- 
ment arose  out  of  the  religious  dissatisfaction  that 
existed,  and  many,  even  at  the  b^inning,  came 
out  imder  the  cover  of  the  political  passion  of  the 
moment,  whose  impelling  motive  was  religious. 
The  political  element  began  rapidly  to  recede  into 
the  background,  and  after  two  or  three  yeare  be- 
came entirely  subordinate,  till  eventuaUy  it  almost 
disappeared.  In  this  transformation  from  the 
political  to  the  religious  a  very  deep  influence  has 
been  exercised  by  the  celebrated  novelist  Pfeter 
Rosegger,  who  has  shown  deep  interest  in  the 
movement,  though  remaining  nominaUy  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  secessions  have  taken  place  almost 
entirely  from  the  German-speaking  portions  of  the 
population.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
Czech  portions  of  Bohemia  consider  that  the  con- 
ditions exist  for  an  important  movement  from 
Rome,  but  for  the  present  the  priests  have  succeeded 
in  utilizing  the  strong  racial  hatred  to  prevent  it 
by  teaching  their  flocks  that  Protestantism  is  a 
German  religion  and  to  become  Protestants  is  to 
be  Giermanized.  The  converts  have  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  two  Protestant  confessions  recog- 
nized by  the  government^  the  Augsbuig  or   the 
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Helvetic,  maialy  the  former,  or  the  Old  Catholic 
Church,  Up  to  the  end  of  1908  over  51,000  had 
become  Protestants  and  about  16,000  Old  Catho- 
lics, besides  a  large  number  that  worship  in  the 
Protestant  churches  who  are  prevented  by  fear  of 
persecution  from  publicly  enrolling  themselves  as 
Protestants.  The  conversions  to  Protestantism 
have  during  the  past  few  years  remamed  steadily 
about  4,500  annuaily,  and  the  movement  shows  no 
aign  of  abating.     See  Austria. 

In  the  German  Empire  {see  Germany)  there  has 
been  a  growing  movement  away  from  Rome  for 
many  years  while  the  conversions  to  Romanism 
have  shown  very  slight  m crease.  In 
the  year  1890  3,105  Roman  Catholics 
became  Protestants,  in  1895  3,895,  in 
1900  6,143,  in  1905  9,339;  while  in  the 
same  years  the  con  versions  to  Roman- 
ism were  respectively  554,  588,  I'Ol,  and  793.  In 
the  seventies  the  gains  and  losses  of  Protestant i.sni 
were  about  equal.  Mixed  marriages,  which  at  one 
time  used  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  result  al- 
tnoet  invariably  in  gains  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
DOW  generally  mean  gaiiis  to  Protestantism.  The 
loaaes  in  Germany  from  this  cause  alone  for  recent 
years  have  been  estimated  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
authority  aa  over  100,000,  and  the  entire  losses  for 
the  nineteenth  century  as  at  least  a  million.  The 
revolt  from  Rome,  though  different  in  its  nature, 
has  been  no  less  marked  in  France.  It  has  there 
ted  to  a  considerable  aecesaion  among  the  ranks  of 
the  priests.  In  1895  Andn^  Bourrier,  an  able  priest 
in  the  south  of  France,  abandoned  the  Roman 
Church,  and  became  two  years  later  minister  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  S^vres-Bellevue.  He  started 
a  paper,  Le  Chretien  Fran^m^,  which  soon  obtained 
a  large  circulation  among  the  French  priest^s,  and 
through  it  he  became  the  leader  of  an  extensive 
revolt  of  the  priests  of  France,  which  is  one  of  the 
moot  remarkable  of  recent  religious  movements. 
His  aim  at  first  was  the  formation  of  a  National 
Cathohc  Church,  free  from  the  t>Tanny  and  supersti- 
tions of  Rome.  The  course  of  events  has  convinced 
him  of  the  futihty  of  hoping  for  a  reformed  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  he  is  now  working  not  for  the 
organization  of  such  a  national  Cliurch,  but  for  the 
conversion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestantism. 
His  paper  has  at  the  same  time  changed  its  title  to 
L€  CkrHien.  A  somewhat  similar  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  another  converted  priest,  Corneloup,  in 
omnection  with  his  paper  Le  PrHre  com^erii.  When 
the  Separation  Act  was  passed  (1905)  M.  Meillon, 
Comeloup^s  suoceasor,  plunged  into  an  agitation  for 
the  formation  of  **  Associations  cultuelles  "  by 
priesta,  and  the  consequent  organization  of  an  in- 
dependent national  Church,  but  the  attempt  failed. 
M.  Meillon 's  work  has  been  taken  up  with  more  suc^ 
eeoi  by  M,  Revoyre  and  his  paper  Zi  ChrHieJi  Libre. 
There  are  no  authentic  atatbtics  of  the  secessions 
frooi  the  priesthood,  but  those  who  are  well  in* 
formed  beheve  that  they  amount  to  over  a  thou- 
und,  perhaps  not  far  short  of  1 ,500.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  have  become  Protestantu  and  some 
of  them  are  working  as  paetors  and  Evangelists. 
Many  have  lapsed  from  Christian  belief,  but  felt 
unable  to  continue  preaching  a  creed  they  had 


oeaaed  to  hold,  and  have  turned  to  civil  hfe*  The 
growth  of  Protestantism  among  the  French  people 
in  numbers  and  influence  has  been  considerable, 
but  in  the  absence  of  religious  statistics  it  can  not 
be  aecurately  estimated.  Leading  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  not  blind  to  its  reality,  and  have  begun  to 
sjL^ak  in  alarm  of  *'  the  Protestant  peril."  This 
new  movement  from  Rome,  like  that  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  closely  associated  with  a 
fight  with  the  monasteries*  This  struggle  has 
reached  a  crisis  first  in  France  and  has  there  issued 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  greater  number  of  them 
and  the  transfer  of  the  education  of  the  people  to 
government  schools.  The  altitude  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  toward  the  monasteries  and  the  schools 
convinced  the  leading  French  statesmen  that  it 
w^as  necessary  to  disestabliah  that  Church,  and  an 
act  for  tliat  purpose  was  carried  in  1905.  It  was 
thought  that  this  act  would  lead  to  a  secession  of 
those  priests  and  congregations  who  w^ere  restive 
under  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  the  pro- 
vision tljat  the  associations  to  which  the  Chnrch 
property  was  transf(?rred  must  be  in  connection 
with  the  general  organization  of  the  form  of  wor- 
ship they  propose  to  secure,  prevented  to  a  large 
extent  the  occurrence*  of  a  schism.  The  pope  re- 
fused to  allow  the  formation  of  the  proposed  aaso* 
ciations  for  the  management  of  the  churches  and 
other  ecclesiastical  property.  Consequently  the 
State  seized  the  presbyteries,  seminaries,  and  other 
buildings,  and  many  of  these  have  been  put  to 
secular  uses.  The  Vatican  apparently  assumed 
that  the  government  would  also  close  the  churches 
and  thereby  cause  a  reaction  on  the  plea  of  relig- 
ious persecution.  But  the  government  has  not 
done  so,  and  the  priests  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  services,  but  the  State  endowmenta 
which  were  to  have  continued  for  four  years  have 
ceased  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to 
accept  the  act.  Some  two  or  three  hundred  congre- 
gations have  formed  associations  and  have  thereby 
set  the  papal  decision  at  defiance.  These  may  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  wiiler  schism  on  those  lines,  but  the 
outlook  in  that  direction  is  not  encouraging. 

There  is  not  space  to  follow  the  movement  in 
detail  through  the  different  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. In  Belgium  there  is  a  vigorous  and  growing 
mission  church,  almost  exclusively 
4.  Other  composed  of  converta  from  Roman- 
Countries,  ism  and  their  children-  In  Italy  the 
last  ha  If -century  has  seen  a  great  re- 
vival of  the  Waldensian  Church  and  the  spreading 
of  ita  organization  and  activities  all  over  the  pen^ 
insula,  as  well  as  the  prosecution  of  mission  work 
by  different  English  and  American  churches.  In 
Spain  there  was  a  promising  revolt  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  immediately  after  the  granting  of 
liberty  of  worship  in  1868,  but  it  was  soon  arrested 
and  since  then  the  work  of  Protestantism  has  been 
the  slow  and  often  discouraging  gathering  of  unita^ 
But  during  the  last  few^  years  there  have  been  fre- 
quent manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
papal  domination,  and  a  growing  agitation  against 
the  power  of  the  monasteries.  Even  Portugal  haa 
begun  to  move;  greater  liberty  has  been  granted, 
and  a  recent  deciaion  of  the  supreme  court  has  al- 
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lowed  the  unreserved  distribution  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  former  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  been  moving  more  rapidly  than  their  mother 
ooimtries.  Most  encouraging  mission  work  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  republics  of  South 
and  Central  America,  especially  by  the  churches 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  power  of  Rome  in 
those  ooimtries  is  rapidly  decaying.  In  Brazil,  for 
a  long  time  one  of  tl^  most  hopeless  fields,  very  re- 
markable progress  is  being  made  in  recent  years. 
In  many  respects  the  Philippines,  since  they  came 
imder  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  have  pre- 
sented the  most  remarkable  revolt  from  Rome  of 
modem  times.  Under  the  leadership  of  Aglipay  an 
Independent  National  Philippine  Church  has  been 
oiganized,  which  will  probably  grow  into  a  vigor- 
ous Protestant  conmiimion.  It  claims  at  present 
to  have  the  support  of  about  half  the  population. 
In  Canada  and  among  the  French  Canadians  in  the 
United  States  the  work  inaugurated  by  Chiniquy 
has  been  most  successful,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
there  are  now  over  30,000  French-Canadian  Prot- 
estants in  Canada  and  at  least  40,000  in  the  United 
States.  The  exodus  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
among  the  immigrants  to  the  United  States  and 
their  descendants  has  been  very  great,  and  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  estimate  that  they  have  lost 
in  this  way  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions. 
It  is  known  that  in  England  Rome  is  losing  by 
tens  of  thousands.  The  number  of  English  Roman 
Catholics,  when  Irish  and  foreigners  are  excluded, 
is  very  small. 

But  the  hope  of  a  revolt  from  Rome  is  probably 
derived  by  many  more  from  the  progress  of  Mod- 
ernism (q.v.)  inside  that  Church  than  from  any  other 

cause.     This  movement  is  wide-spread 

5.  Influ-    and   varied   in   its   character.     It   in- 

ence  of      eludes    men    like    the    late    Professor 

"  Modem-  Schell   in   Germany,    Professors   Ehr- 

ism."       hardt    and    Wahrmund    in    Austria, 

Murri,  Graf,  Semeria,  Minocchi,  and 
Fogazzaro  in  Italy,  Loisy  and  Houtin  in  France, 
Tyrrell  in  England,  some  of  them  men  who  recog- 
nize the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  scholasti- 
cism of  Aquinas  with  the  philosophical  conceptions 
of  the  present  day,  men  who  desire  to  reconcile  the 
Church  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  their  time,  men 
who  desire  to  bring  the  Church  into  living  contact 
with  the  great  social  movements  of  the  present  day 
and  thereby  infuse  a  Christian  spirit  into  these 
movements,  men  who  feel  compelled  to  accept  the 
results  of  modem  criticism  of  the  Bible  and  to  hold 
these  independently  of  the  antiquated  standpoint 
of  the  Vatican,  and  men  who  wish  to  see  a  more 
Christian  and  a  less  political  spirit  brought  into  all 
the  activities  of  the  Church.  All  such  find  them- 
selves in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  supreme 
authorities  of  their  Church.  Murri,  Minocchi,  and 
Loisy  have  been  excommunicated  by  the  Vatican, 
and  Tyrrell  died  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  The 
future  alone  can  tell  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  permanently 
retain  their  position  in  a  Church  whose  head  is 
'*  infallible "  and  whose  decisions  are  given 
promptly  and  unmistakably  against  them.  Also 
see  Modernism.  John  A.  Bain. 


Bibuoorapiit:  Indi^prnitable  are  the  B€riehU  aber  den 
Fortgang  drr  Ixts  ran  Rom  Betcmffung,  a  seriee  of  publica- 
tions edited  by  P.  Br&unlich.  Munich.  1899,  stiU  in  pxt)^- 
reM.  covering  the  different  countrieit  in  which  the  move- 
ment existM.  Crjoitult  also:  J.  A.  Bain,  New  Rtformaiion. 
Recent  Evangelical  MovemenU  in  the  Roman  CaiKolie 
Church.  2d  ed..  fkiinburgh.  1009;  A.  Boiurier.  Ceiuc  qui  §*en 
vont,  Parid.  1905;  H.  Wegener,  MorgendJtmmerung  in 
der  Steiermark,  Mors,  1904;  A.  Houtin,  La  Criee  du  dergi, 
laris,  1907;  A.  Briand.  La  Separation  den  fg^ieea  H  de 
I'Hat,  ib.  lyOT);  P.  Roeegger.  Mein  Himmelreieh,  Leipuc. 
1907;  J.  McCabe.  Decay  qf  Church  c/Rome,  New  York,  1909. 

LOSERTH,  Id'z&rt,  JOHANH:  Austrian  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Fulneck  (a  village  near  Neutitschein, 
26  m.  e.n.e.  of  Prerau),  Moravia,  Sept.  1,  1846. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna 
(Ph.D.,  1870),  and  after  being  a  gymnasial  pro- 
fessor in  Vienna  (1871-75)  was  professor  of  gen- 
eral history  at  the  newly  founded  University  of 
Czemowitz  until  1893,  when  he  was  called  to  his 
present  position  of  p^fessor  of  history  at  Graz. 
He  has  devoted  himself  especiaUy  to  the  study  of 
early  Bohemian  history,  the  Wyclif  and  Hussite 
movements,  and  the  history  of  Anabaptism  and  the 
(3ounter-Reformation.  Among  his  numerous  pub- 
lications, special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Beitrdge  zur  Geachichte  der  htissitischen 
Bewegung  (5  parts,  Vienna,  1877-94);  Hu68  und 
Wiclif  (Prague,  1884;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  J.  Evans, 
Wyclif  and  Hms,  London,  1884);  Die  Stadt  Wald- 
shut  und  die  vorderOsterreichische  Regierung  IStS- 
16B6  (Vienna,  1891);  Der  Anabaptismua  in  Tirol 
(1893);  BaWiasar  Hubmaier  und  die  Anf&nqe  der 
WiederUiufe  in  Mdhren  (BrQnn,  1893);  Studien  zur 
englischen  Kirchenpolitik  im  vierzehnlen  Jahrhundert 
(2  parts,  Vienna,  1894-1907);  Der  Communismua 
der  mdhrischen  WicderUiufer  im  aechzehnUn  Jahr- 
hundert (1895);  Die  steirische  Rcligionspazifikation 
(Graz,  1896);  Der  Sankt  Pauier-Formular,  Brief e 
und  Urkunden  aus  d:r  Zeit  Konig  WemeU  II. ^ 
(Prague,  1896);  Erzherzog  Karl  II.  und  die  Frage 
der  Errichtung  cincs  Klosterrates  ftir  Innerdsterreich 
(Vienna,  1897);  Die  Reformation  und  Gegenrefarmon 
lion  in  den  inner osterreichischen  Ldndem  im  seek- 
zehnien  JahrhundcH  (Stuttgart,  1898);  Die  Salz- 
burger  Provinzialsynode  von  1549  (Vienna,  1898); 
and  Geschichte  des  spateren  Mittelalters,  1197-1492 
(Munich,  1903).  He  lias  likewise  edited  for  the  Wy- 
cliffe  Society  Wyclif 's  De  ecdesia  (London,  1886); 
Sermanes  (4  vols.,  1887-90);  De  eucharistia  tractatua 
major  (1892);  Opus  Evangelicum  (4  vols.,  1895-96); 
De  civili  dominio  (4  vola.,  1900-04),  De  potestate  papas 
(1907);  and  Das  Archiv  des  Hauses  Stubenberg  (Gras, 
1908)  as  well  as  the  collection  of  acts  and  correspond- 
ence for  the  history  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in 
Inner  Austria  under  the  Archdukes  Karl  II.  and 
Ferdinand  II.  in  the  Fontes  rerum  Austriacarum, 
vols.  1.,  Iviii.,  Ix.  (Vienna,  1898-1907). 

LOT:  The  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of  Abram. 
According  to  the  story  in  Genesis,  in  his  migration 
from  Haran  to  Canaan  and  Egjrpt,  Abram  was 
accompanietl  by  Lot  (Gen.  xii.  4),  but  afterward 
Lot  separated  from  Abram  (xiii.  1  sqq.),  and  set- 
tled in  the  plain  of  Jordan  at  Sodom,  where  he  was 
taken  captive,  but  was  liberated  by  Abram  (xiv. 
1  sqq.).  He  incurred  still  more  danger  in  the  ca- 
tastrophe brought  by  God  upon  the  vale  of  Siddim 
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(xviii.-xix.).  The  angels,  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  iniquity  of  the  Sodomites,  were  hospitably 
received  by  Lot,  who  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
hospitality  was  even  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own 
family,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Sodomites,  in 
their  lust,  trampled  imder  foot  the  rights  of  the 
strangers.  So  the  angels  protected  the  family  of 
the  righteous  Lot  and  rescued  them  from  the  judg- 
ment of  Sodom.  Lot's  sons-in-law  mocked  at  the 
warning  and  stayed  in  the  city.  Lot  himself  had 
to  be  torn  away  by  force  (xix.  16  sqq.)-  Lot  was 
bidden  not  to  look  about  him,  neither  to  rest  till 
he  came  to  the  mountains.  But  this  was  beyond 
his  strength,  so  he  begged  leave  to  remain  in  Zoar, 
according  to  Gen.  xiii.  10,  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  vale  of  Siddim.  Lot's  wife  could  not  refrain 
from  looking  back,  and  by  thus  transgressing  that 
express  prohibition  she  brought  about  her  own 
punishment,  for  she  was  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 
(This  detail  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  so  saturated  with  salt  that  its 
vapor  deposits  a  salty  crust  on  surrounding  ob- 
jects.) Hence  she  stood  conspicuous,  a  pillar  of 
salt  on  the  shore  (Luke  xvii.  32;  cf.  Wisdom,  x. 
7;  Josephus,  Ant.,  I.,  xi.  4). 

The  judgment  is  described  as  a  rain  of  fire  and 
brimstone  (cf.  Ps.  xi.  6;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  whole  region  became  deso- 
late. That  the  latter  was  a  historic  event  is 
undoubted.  It  profoundly  impressed  the  surroimd- 
ing  peoples,  and  was  borne  in  mind,  especially  in 
Israel,  throughout  all  ages  as  a  remarkable  divine 
judgment  (cf.  Deut.  xxix.  22;  Amos  iv.  11;  Hos. 
xi.  8;  Isa.  i.  9,  iii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  14;  Zeph. 
ii.  9).  The  classic  writers  also  speak  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Strabo,  xvi.  2,  knows  of  thirteen  cities 
that  were  destroyed  in  that  region;  whereas  he 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  sea  to  earthquakes,  vol- 
canic eruptions,  and  hot  springs  of  both  asphalt 
and  brimstone.  Tacitus,  Hi^t.  v.  7,  tells  of  a 
monstrous  fire  that  swept  this  district,  kindled  by 
lightning.  Even  the  geographical  nature  of  the 
Dead  Sea  might  vouch  for  that  violent  eruption  of 
destructive  elements:  at  all  events,  to  render  it 
more  easily  conceivable.  See  Palestine.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  according 
to  which  only  the  valley  plain  was  stricken  by  the 
shower,  that  the  surrounding  mountain  ranges  ex- 
hibit no  traces  of  volcanic  disturbance.  The  Dead 
Sea,  to  be  sure,  did  not  owe  its  original  existence  to 
the  catastrophe;  it  was  then,  however,  that  the 
southern  tract  of  the  sea  subsided.  Lot  did  not 
stay  in  Zoar,  but  went  up  into  the  mountains  with 
his  two  daughters,  and  lived  there  in  a  cave.  His 
daughters  thinking  they  could  obtain  no  husbands 
in  that  isolated  situation,  unlawfully  contrived  to 
get  offspring  of  their  father  by  stealth:  a  circum- 
stance recalled  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  names  Moab 
and  Ammon  (Gen.  xix.  38).  However,  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  story  is  possibly  taken  from  the  genea- 
logical tradition  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  since  in  the 
estimation  of  primitive  antiquity,  it  was  of  so  high 
importance  for  a  woman  to  obtain  posterity  that  in 
order  to  achieve  this  end  she  would  not  scruple  even 
at  incest,  and  that  in  fact  people  would  regard  such 
cooduct  of  the  tribal  mothers  even  in  a  heroic  light. 


As  touching  the  entire  scope  and  content  of  the 
story  of  Lot,  the  same  is  no  product  of  Jewish 
fancy,  but  rather  arose  from  the  tradition  which 
was  a  conunon  heritage  of  Abraham's  people,  and 
one  very  tenacious  of  local  recollections.  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  relation  harmonizes  with  that 
patriarchal  era  when  those  simpler  Semitic  pastoral 
tribes  contrasted  to  advantage,  especially  in  mat- 
ters of  hospitality,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ca- 
naanitic  towns;  and  the  most  devout  of  them  were 
s  upposed  to  enjoy  more  immediate  conversation  with 
the  deity  than  was  later  the  case  with  the  people  of 
God  themselves.  P'or  description  of  the  region  see 
Moab;  Palestine.  C.  von  Orelli. 

Bibliography:  The  commentaries  on  CSenesis  deal  with  the 
subject,  as  do  some  of  the  works  on  Old  Testament  the- 
ology. Consult:  DB,  iii.  150-152;  EB,  iii.  282i-25: 
JE,  viii.  185-186.  The  Koran  has  many  passages  which 
embody  traditions,  partly  of  Talmudio  origin,  regarding  Lot. 

LOTS,  HEBREW  USE  OF. 

Urim  and  Thummim  (f  1). 
Methods  of  Employment  (f  2). 
The  Lot  in  Common  Life  ({  3). 

Apart  from  prophecy,  the  lot  takes  the  first  place 
in  ancient  Israel  as  a  means  of  seeking  counsel  of 
the  deity.     In  early  times  there  existed  various 

methocls  of  casting  lots,  as  by  means 

I.  Urim     of   wooden   staves   or  arrows    (rhab- 

and        domancy,  Hos.  iv.  12;    cf.  Ezek.  zxi. 

Thummim.  21),  employed  also  by  Babylonians  and 

by  Arabs.  But  this  and  other  meth- 
ods of  questioning  the  deity  (necromancy,  the  con- 
juration of  spirits,  etc.)  gradually  fell  into  disre- 
pute as  heathenish  magic,  and  the  only  legitimate 
form  in  the  religion  of  Yahweh  was  that  practised 
by  the  priest,  the  casting  of  lots  by  means  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  (q.v.).  The  way  in  which 
these  lots  were  handled  shows  that  they  stood  in 
the  closest  connection  with  the  priestly  Ephod 
(q.v.).  When  therefore  Saul  or  David  wished  to 
ask  counsel  of  Yahweh  through  the  casting  of  lots, 
they  said  to  the  priest:  "  Bring  hither  the  ephod  " 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  18,  Septuagint;  A.  V.  "  Bring  hither 
the  ark  of  God  " ;  cf.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7).  From  I  Sam. 
xiv.  37  sqq.,  Septuagint,  it  appears  that  the  two 
lots  bore  the  names  Urim  and  Thummim.  Saul 
prays  before  questioning  the  oracle:  **  If  the  sin  is 
upon  me  or  upon  Jonathan,  let  Urim  appear:  if  it 
IB  upon  the  people,  then  let  Thummim  appear  " 
(cf.  S.  R.  Driver,  Hdrrew  Text  of  .  .  ,  Samuel,  p. 
89,  Oxford, '1890).  The  proper  explanation  of  the 
words  Urim  and  Thummim  is  not  certain:  the 
most  probable  one  is  that  the  two  lots  symbolized 
the  two  divisions  of  the  earth's  rotation,  light  and 
darkness,  life  and  death,  yes  or  no.  Urim  is  light 
or  the  full  moon  or  the  upper- world;  Thummim 
(from  a  word  meaning  perfection)  means  sunset  or 
imder-world.  Worn  upon  the  breast,  on  the  high 
priest's  vestment,  Urim  and  Thununim  may  be 
compared  with  the  Babylonian  tablets  of  fate 
which  were  given  to  Marduk,  who  wore  them  upon 
his  breast. 

Of  what  the  lots  consisted  is  nowhere  stated. 
The  principal  facts  concerning  their  use  appear  in 
sevend  accoimts  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ques- 
tions present  a  simple  alternative  which  the  lot 
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is  expected  to  decide.     Sometimes  they  are  simple 

queations  to   which    Yahweh   ii  e^cpccted   to  ao^ 

«wer  yes  or  no  (cf.  I  Sam.  xjmi.  d 

3.  Hetboda  sqq.,  Jixx,   8;    II  Sam.  Ii,   I,  v,   19; 

of  Em-      Judges  xx.  23).      At  other  times,  the  lot 

plojmeot  must  decide  between  two  possibilities; 
if  J  however,  odc  possibility  mvmt  be 
determmed  from  among  a  number,  by  the  exdu* 
sion  of  one  possibility  after  another  the  number  is 
reduced  to  two.  An  efxample  of  this  is  when  Saul 
wishes  to  discover  among  the  whole  people  the 
guUty  one.  Lotit  are  first  caat  between  the  entire 
army  on  one  side  and  Saul  and  Jonathan  on  the 
other  (I  Sam,  ^v.  38  sqq.;  simiUrly  in  I  Sani*  xx. 
20  sqq.;  Josk  viL  16  sqq.).  Hence  the  lots  con-* 
sisted  of  two  objects  of  some  sort  (staves,  stones, 
or  similar  objects),  one  of  which  signified  yes  and 
the  other  no.  In  special  eases,  however,  any  ap- 
propriate significance  was  attributed  to  one  or  the 
otber.  It  may  possibly  be  concluded  from  II  Sam* 
^y.  IS  sqq.  that  Urim  signified  the  aMrmativej 
and  Thummim  the  negative.  Inquiry  was  made 
as  to  the  sin  of  Saul  and  Jonathan;  if  Urim  came 
out^  the  sin  was  proved,  if  Thummim  came  out,  it 
signified  a  negative  answer  and  therefore  that  the 
sin  rested  upon  the  army*  From  the  prophetic 
books  it  has  been  conjectuml  that  Urim  and  Thum* 
mim  were  two  small  idols,  possibly  teraphim,  sinoe 
teraphim  are  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  ephod  (Hos.  ill.  4-  cf.  Judges  xvii,  5)j  they  also 
appear  alongside  of  spirits  and  ghoflts  as  employed 
in  the  consultation  of  oracles  (II  Kings  %xtii.  24). 
If  Yahweh  were  angry ^  he  did  not  reply j  when, 
from  certain  happenings  during  the  casting  of  the 
lots,  the  priest  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  divin- 
ity was  not  willing  to  answer^  he  ceased  further 
questioning.  By  11  Sam.  v*  23-24  it  is  indicated 
that  the  priest,  on  his  own  initiative,  added  cer- 
tain explanations  which  he  perhaps  deduced  from 
some  of  the  accompanying  circumstances. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  privil^e 
of  casting  the  lots  belonged  exclusively  to  the  priest, 
whose  characterLslIc  duties  were  precisely  the 
wejiring  of  the  ephod  and  the  easting  of  the  lots. 
In  Deuteronomy  the  care  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim is  dea^nated  as  an  essential  charge  of  the 
priest  (Deut.  xxx:in\  8).  This  possession  may  have 
eontributed  largely  to  make  the  priestly  office 
hei^itary,  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  handle 
the  omcle  being  transmitted  from  father   to  eon. 

In  ancient  times,  the  casting  of  lots  played   a 

prominent  part  In  the  life  of  the  Israelites,     It  may 

be  safely  a^umed  that  often  the  Israelites  sought 

counsel  of  the  deity  in    refercntse  to 

3,  The      possible    eventualities     just    as    they 

Lot  in       made  use  of  the  service  of  the  seers 

Common  (cf,  I  Sam,  ix,  6  sqq,).  Aoconling  to 
Life,  the  priestly  writer,  Joshua  was  di- 
rected to  ask  an  answer  from  the  lots 
by  means  of  the  priest  (Num.  xrvii.  21  i  cf.  Josh. 
ix.  6  sqq.).  In  jurisprudenee  also  the  lots  played  a 
part;  in  intricate  cases  they  were  used  to  discover 
the  guilty  (Josh,  vii,  16  sqq.;  I  Sam.  xiv,  36  sqq.), 
and  decisions  in  other  cases  were  reached  by  their 
aid  (E*ek,  xxiv,  6;  Prov.  xviii.  18,  xvi.  33;  Matt, 
xxvij.  35).    After  th@  time  of  Solomon,  the  his- 


torical narratives  eease  to  mention  the  lots  of  Urim 
and  Thummim;  internal  evidence  favoirs  the  as- 
sumption that  they  lost  their  importanoe.  The 
prophets  became  more  and  more  numerous,  aad 
it  is  to  them  that,  for  example,  Ahas  tuma  with 
questions  that  David  would  have  sought  to  solve 
by  the  sacred  lots  (I  Kings  xxii,  5).  Aooofdiiig  to 
Jewish  tradition,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  no  Ixmgfit 
existed  in  the  second  tempb.  Alongwde  of  tbe 
liturgical  lots,  secular  lots  (if  this  expretauon  be 
permitted)  were  always  in  favor;  booty  taken  in 
war  was  always  divided  by  means  of  lots  (Joel  ill. 
3;  Nab.  iii.  ID;  Ok  11)*  In  controversies  re- 
gardipg  possession  a  decision  was  reached  by  cast^ 
ing  lots  (Prov.  xviii,  18)  and  in  similar  ways  (cf, 
also  Zech.  ii.  1).  The  lots,  usually  small  stoi^, 
were  shaken  in  the  bosomj  that  is,  in  the  fold  of 
the  dr^s  in  front,  until  one  fell  out  (Pror.  xvi 
S3).  At  the  time  of  th«  second  temple,  the  cast- 
ing of  lots  was  still  resorted  to;  for  example,  in  the 
selection  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Day  of  Atooe- 
ment  (Lev.  xvi.  7-10),  in  the  division  of  the  days 
of  office  among  the  priests  (Luke  i,  9;  ^,1  Ohron. 
xxiv,  5  sqq.),  and  in  apportioning  the  contribution  of 
wood  for  the  altar  (Neh,  x,  34).  I.  BENtiNGEa. 
BiBLioomAPiiTt  Cgiwuh  the  Utflimlim  iuhJw  Drmtjknoii; 
EpHot»;  Ukih  akh  TmrMMni;^  the  mrUclca  uitder  thorn 
wofdi  In  tha  Bibis  DiJciioti»ri«a-  itlso  tbs  works  nwD- 
tioDod  under  AMcirsouKJT,  Eibu€j.l<  by  No»«ck  wid 
Ik»Eijinc«r,  and  otbera. 

LOTZ,  lots,  WILHELH  PHILIPP  FEOEDRICH 
FERBINAHD:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Cassel 
Apr.  12,  1S53.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipsic  (Pb.D.,  1879;  lie,  theol.,  1883) 
and  Gdttingen,  and  in  1883  became  privat^ocent 
at  the  former  institution.  In  the  same  year  be 
went  to  Erlangen  as  private ooent  and  tutor,  but 
in  1884  accepted  a  call  to  Vienna  as  associate  pro* 
feasor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Evangel- 
i<^  theological  faculty.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
fuU  professorship  there  in  18S4,  a  position  whicli 
he  held  until  18Q7,  when  he  was  appointed  to  bia 
present  post  of  professor  of  Old-Testament  exe- 
gesis at  Erlangen.  He  has  written:  Die  Inackr^ten 
TiglaihpiU^er "s  /.  in  tra nsscr^ieriem  oMyn^ehem 
GrundUM  mii  U€ber$€i^ung  und  K(mimertl(xt  (Laip- 
sic,  1880);  Quwsiumejs  de  huU>n4$  aabboH  (1883); 
G&ichichU  und  Offeftbamng  im  Atisn  Tedamefni 
(1891);  Die  Bundesfo^e  (1901);  Dos  AUe  TeMa- 
ment  uitd  die  WissenKhaft  (1905) ;  Die  bCbti^the  Ut' 
^ueMehie  in  ihrem  VerhdUnis  ru  den  Urteittagen 
andertr  Vdlker,  eu  den  ismdtHichen  Voiks^rtdfdunffen 
und  zum  Qanten  der  Heiligen  Sckn/t  (1907);  and 
Hebr&iM€he  SpmeMe^  (1908). 

LOTZE,  lot'se,  RUDOLF  HBRMAiril:  Gei^ 
man  philosopher;  b.  at  Bautzen  (31  m,  e.n.e.  oE 
Dresden),  Saxony,  May  21,  1817;  d.  at  Berlin  July 
1,  1881.  He  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Leipsie,  taking  degrees  in  both 
subjects,  and  h&mme  extraordinary  profe^or  of 
philosophy  there  in  1842.  He  was  called  to  Gct- 
tingen  in  1844,  and  to  Berlin  in  18S1,  but  bete  he 
was  able  to  lecture  only  a  part  of  one  semester. 
Lot£e  was  one  of  the  most  influential  philosophers 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
he  has  oiany  followers,  particularly  anuK^  thao- 
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iogians.  This  is  explained  by  the  faet  that  in  his 
speculation  ethical  and  religious  tseeds  come  into 
their  full  rights.  His  philosophy  reprefletita  a  re- 
action against  the  ideological  pantheiam  of  Hegel ^ 
which  seemed  to  sacrifice  all  individ^ialily  and  va- 
riety  in  existence  to  a  formal  and  abstract  scheme 
of  development.  Lotze  characterized  his  philo- 
sophical standpoint  as  teleological  ideallBm,  and  he 
regarded  ethics  as  the  starting-point  of  metaphjra- 
108.  Wtd\e  enforcing  the  mechanical  view  of  na- 
ture»  he  sought  to  show  that  mechanism,  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  m  incomprehensible, 
except  as  the  realization  of  a  world  of  moral  ideas. 
Thus,  each  causal  series  becomes  at  the  same  time 
a  teleological  series.  Lotze  worked  out  this  recon- 
ciliation of  mechanism  and  teleology  by  com- 
bining with  the  monads  of  Leibnitz  (q.v,,  §  2)  the 
absolute  subotance  of  Spinoza  (q  v.),  in  which  in- 
dividual things  (monads)  are  grounded,  and  through 
whose  allrinclusive  unity  interrelation  is  possible. 
Some  of  Lotze 's  more  important  works  are:  Mtta- 
pAy«iJt  (Leipsic,  1841);  Lo^  (1843);  ^fed\timuht 
Fwythf^Logie  oder  Physiologie  der  Seele  (1852);  Mi- 
krokosmus.  Ideen  iur  Naturge^hirhte  uiid  Ge- 
tchichU  diT  Menschheii  (3  vols.,  1856-64;  Eng, 
transL,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1885),  his  principal 
work;  Oeschichte  der  Afstheiik  in  DeniAchiand 
(Mmiich,  1868);  and  the  unfinished  System  der 
PkHosophie  (vol.  i.,  Logik,  Leipsic,  1874;  vol.  ii., 
Mftaphyiik,  1879;  Eng.  transL  of  both,  2  parts, 
Oxford^  1884).  After  Lotze 's  death  appeared 
Diktate,  notes  from  his  lectures  on  the  various 
phfloeophical  disciplines  (8  parts,  Leipsic.  1882-84; 
Eng.  transL  by  G.  T.  Ladd,  Ouiline^,  6  vols.,  Boston, 
1884-1887);  also  Kleine  SchnfUn  (3  vols.,  Leipsic, 
I885-18W).  HuBEHT  Evans. 

ButuooExrar:  An  eitoellent  bibliogmpby,  iticludioi;  rvf- 
srtocM  Ui  mjLleruU  whlcdb  mppeared  in  penodii^At  litera- 
furav  b  i&  J.  M.  B»Jdwiii»  IHcHonary  qf  lPhilo*aphjf  and 
Faydkahffy,  llh,  i.  347-350.  Cotuult:  E.  von  B&rt- 
dulOD,  Ltftae't  PhUo^ophit.  Leipflic,  1888;  L.  BtJihlin, 
Kani,  Lota0  und  Ritteht,  tb.  1888,  Eng.  tranal,  Edinbtir^h, 
G.  Vorbfodt.  Frincipien  der  Ethik  vmd  der  Re- 
o§ophU  iMtea,  Deaaau,  1891:  H.  Jooefl,  A 
\  Aee^urU  of  Ihe  Pkilotophy  of  Lotze^  Gliu^oWp  1805; 
KioS.  An  Outiint  of  ih*  MicrocowmuM  <>/  Hermann 
Obertin,  1S05;  G.  T,  Ladd,  Lotze' a  Infiutnf*  on 
Ths  New  World,  iv  (1895),  401 -t2l;  A. 
m'm  Gedanken  tu  den  Printipvenfraffen  drr 
HicidelberK,  1806;  W.  WaUboe.  I^turtM  and  Et- 
on Natural  Theoloffy  and  Ethics,  Oxford,  tSOS:  G. 
JU>iM*'9  reli^ow  Weitansehauunff,  Erlan««ii.  1809; 
'  V.  F.  Hoora.  Bthicat  AepecU  of  LcUe't  MetapkifticM,  Nerw 
York,  1001. 

LOUIS  IX. :  King  of  France  and  Roman  Catholic 
«stnt;  b.  at  Poissy  (12  m.  n.w.  of  Pam)  Apr.  25, 
1215;  d,  before  Tunis  Aug.  25,  1270.  His  father, 
Louis  VIIL,  died  when  he  was  only  eleven  years 
old,  Aod  he  BAoended  the  throne  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castile  (Nov.  15, 
1226).  Hifl  mother,  a  pioiLs  and  very  capable 
wtjmanp  had  him  educate*!  by  brothers  of  the  Fran- 
ciflcao  and  Dominican  orders.  During  the  first 
years  of  his  reign  his  noblea  and  later  the  bishops 
of  the  realm  gave  him  much  trouble,  byt  be  at  last 
rwiored  order  in  his  kingdom. 

In  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  on  a  bed  of  sickneBs 
he  undertook  a  cmaade  (124S).  Id  Ai^gxM  he 
filled  for  C7yprus»  the  rendervous  of  the  crusaders, 


with  an  army  of  40,000.  The  nesct  spring  he  set 
sail  for  E^ypt,  and  landed  at  I>amletta  June  4, 
1249.  He  took  the  town  w^ithout  a  blow,  then  de- 
feated a  Mohammedan  army  and  advanced  up  the 
Nile  to  MaBfiurah,  whence  he  had  lo  retreat,  after 
fighting  a  battle  with  the  Saracens.  The  king  and 
his  whole  army  were  taken  captive,  but  after  tedi- 
ous negotiations  were  set  free  for  a  large  ransom. 
With  the  remnant  of  his  army,  scarcely  6,000  men, 
Louis  sailed  to  Acre  and  stayed  in  the  Holy  Land 
four  years,  only  returning  to  France  when  recalled 
by  the  death  of  his  mother  whom  he  hatl  left  as 
regent  (Nov.,  1252).  He  undertook  a  pilgrimage 
to  Nazareth  in  thankfulness  for  his  release  from 
captivity.  In  1270  he  led  another  crusade  to 
Tunis,  landing  in  July  at  the  site  of  Carthage, 
where  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  his  army  to  which 
the  king  himself  succumbed.  Hlb  son  Philip  IIL 
made  peace  with  the  emir  and  returned  to  France, 
carrying  the  ashes  of  his  father. 

Louis  was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIIL,  Aug.  11, 
1297;  his  day  is  Aug.  25.  From  his  eadieet  child- 
hood he  was  of  a  pious  disposition  and  delighted 
in  prayers  and  penances.  AJt  hough  naturally 
gentle,  Louis  was  intolerant  toward  heretics  and  in- 
fidebs,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  a  Jew  was  to  strike  him  with 
your  sword.  He  was  also  superstitious :  he  brought 
back  from  the  Holy  Land  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
a  portion  of  the  true  cross,  for  which  he  built  the 
Sainte-Chaj>e]le  in  Paris.  The  authenticity  of  the 
famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1269  (q.v.)  has  been 
questioned.  In  this  document  he  asserts  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Gallican  Church  against  the  claims 
of  the  pof)e. 

EioLEoawAPirr:  The  tlwi  of  LouL^  &re  very  numeroufl;  th« 
moat  noted  U  by  Le  Nuin  de  Tilleinaiii,  ed.  J.  d«i  G»ulle« 
6  vols.,  Paria,  1846-61.  Others  an  by  A.  Misooa.  ib. 
1853;  J.  A.  Faurc,  2  vols.,  ib.  1866;  F.  P.  G.  Guiiol, 
Greui  ChrisHan*  of  France,  St.  L<mU  and  Ctdvin,  Loadoo, 
I8d0;  Hfsnziitte,  ib.  1876;  V,  V*rl«que.  ib.  1885;  C.  V. 
Latifflob.  lb.  1B86;  H.  W&llon,  2  vols.,  ib.  1887;  M.3ei>et. 
ib.  1898;  H.  H.  F.  Del&bord«,  ib.  189«.  Coniiult  further. 
P.  Violletp  LcM  ^t&bliMMemenU  de  S.  Louia,  4  voli.,  tb.  1881- 
tSS6;  J.  Micbelet,  Philippe-AuffuaU  ef  5.  LouiM,  ib.  n.d.: 
A.  Lecoy  de  ]«  Marchc',  3.  Louia^  mm  oouvemtmeni  «i  m 
poiitique,  ib.  1887;  E.  Burger*  S.  Louia  ei  Innocent  tV., 
ib.  1893;  B.  de  FroiMart.  S.  Louit  et  Ut  croiaadet.  ib.  18ft6; 
M.  Froimiiiaii^  Landgraf  Ludwig  !lh  der  Fromme,  Jena, 
1907;    and  Che  literature  under  CitusADES. 

LOITRDES:  A  city  of  France  in  the  department 
of  the  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  situated  near  the  river 
Gave^u-Pau  about  22  miles  s.e.  of  Pau.  Lourdes 
was  a  fortified  town  as  far  back  as  the  lime  of  the 
Qesars  and  etill  possesses  a  chateau  fort.  The  in- 
habitants number  about  5,000.  During  the  last 
half  century  Lourdes  has  become  famous  through- 
out the  Roman  Catholic  world  in  consequence  of 
the  series  of  alleged  apparitions  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
to  B«madette  Soubirous,  a  child  of  the  town,  in 
1858,  The  girl^  who  at  that  time  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  is  described  as  being  somewhat  in- 
firm in  health,  and  inferior  both  in  physical  and 
mental  development  to  the  average  child  of  her 
age.  She  belonged  to  a  poor  peasant  family^  and 
was  simple  and  ignorant,  knowing  neither  how  to 
read  nor  write,  and  tmable  to  speak  French — ber 
language   being  the  patoifl  of  the   locality.    Tbt 
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Btory  of  the  apparitions,  which  were  seen  only  by 
Bernadette,  is  as  follows:  On  Thursday,  Feb.  Vl, 
1858,  in  company  with  her  sister  Marie  and  Jeanne 
Abadie,  a  playmate  of  about  the  same  age,  she 
went  to  gather  sticks  for  fire-wood  along  the  banks 
of  the  Gave  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Arriving 
at  a  mill-race  near  a  grotto  in  the  mountain  side, 
the  two  companions  crossed  over,  and  Bemadette, 
intending  to  do  the  same,  remained  behind  a  few 
minutes  in  ordev  to  remove  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. While  thus  occupied  she  was  startled  by  a 
noise  as  of  a  great  wind,  though  the  atmosphere 
was  at  the  time  (juite  calm.  In  a  moment  her  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  a  briar-bush  growing  beneath 
a  kind  of  natural  niche  at  the  opening  of  the  grotto. 
The  bush  seemed  agitated;  a  *'  golden  cloud  "  ap- 
peared above  it,  and  above  tho  cloud  in  front  of 
the  niche  appeared  the  form  of  a  woman.  She  was 
youthful  and  beautiful  in  appearance,  robed  in 
white  with  a  blue  sash  around  her  waist.  Her  feet 
were  bare  but  on  each  was  a  gold-colored  rosette, 
and  in  her  hands  was  a  rosary  of  white  beads 
strimg  on  a  golden  chain.  She  smiled  graciously 
and  beckoned  to  Bemadette  to  approach.  The 
latter  obeyed  and  at  the  same  time  began  instinc- 
tively to  recite  her  beads.  The  lady  then  assumed 
an  attitude  of  silent  prayer,  reciting,  however,  with 
Bemadette  the  Gloria  Pairi  at  the  end  of  each 
decad.  In  the  mean  time  the  other  two  com- 
panions had  returned.  They  were  naturally  sur- 
prised to  find  Bemadette  on  her  knees  praying  in 
such  a  place,  and  seeing  nothing  themselves  to  ac- 
count for  her  enraptured  gaze,  they  laughed  at  her 
and  brought  her  home.  Here  the  experience  was 
treated  as  an  illiLsion  and  the  girl  wiis  forbidden  to 
retum  to  the  grotto.  On  the  following  Sunday, 
however  (Feb.  li),  she  obtained  permission  to  re- 
visit the  place  in  company  with  a  few  children  of 
her  own  age.  She  again  saw  the  same  vision  and 
soon  went  into  an  ecstasy  from  which  she  was 
aroused  by  a  woman  living  near,  who  was  attracted 
to  the  scene  by  the  other  girls  who,  though  seeing 
nothing,  were  amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  changed 
appearance  of  their  companion.  After  this  expe- 
rience she  was  again  restrained  from  going  to  the 
grotto,  but  a  few  ladies  of  the  town  moved  by 
curiosity  brought  her  back  on  Feb.  18.  The  mys- 
terious lady  appeared  as  before,  and  speaking  to 
Bemadette  asked  her  to  return  to  the  place  daily 
for  a  fortnight.  She  promisetl  to  do  so,  and  on 
the  three  following  days  (Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday)  the  same  experiences  were  enactetl  at  the 
grotto  in  the  presence  of  an  ever-increasing  crowd 
of  spectators.  Nothing  was  seen  by  any  of  them, 
but  they  were  all  deeply  impressed  by  the  ecstatic 
expression  on  the  features  of  the  Uttle  girl.  In- 
deed, so  great  had  become  the  crowd  of  onlookers 
that  the  civil  authorities  saw  fit  to  interfere,  and 
the  day  following  a  couple  of  policemen  were  de- 
tailed to  accompany  Bemadette  to  the  grotto, 
but  on  this  occasion  nothing  was  seen.  The  next 
day,  however,  the  vision  again  appeared  and  also 
on  the  following  day  (Feb.  24)  on  which  occasion 
Bemadette  received  a  command  from  the  lady  to 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto.     This  she  did  with  her  hands,  and  at  once 


a  stream  of  water  appeared  (the  place  had  previ- 
ously been  perfectly  dry)  which  gradually  increased 
in  volume  until  it  became  a  settled  perennial  spring 
furnishing  water  in  abundance  for  the  piacinaa  and 
taps  used  by  the  pilgrims  (about  33,000  gallons  per 
day).  The  apparition  was  seen  again  on  Feb.  26, 
and  on  the  27  th,  when  Bemadette  received  the  com- 
mand to  ''  go  and  tell  the  priests  to  build  a  chapel " 
at  the  spot.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  28,  the  experience 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  more  than  2,000 
spectators.  The  phenomenon  recurred  on  the  two 
following  days,  but  on  Mar.  3  nothing  was  seen. 
Mar.  4  was  the  last  of  the  fifteen  days  on  which 
Bemadette  had  promised  to  visit  the  grotto.  A 
multitude  of  15,000  expectant  persons  crowded  about 
the  place;  the  vision  came  as  usual,  but  nothing 
extraordinary  occurred.  Bemadette  returned  on 
the  following  days  but  nothing  appeared  until  Mar. 
25  (feast  of  the  Annunciation),  when  in  answer  to 
Bemadette 's  request  that  the  mysterious  lady  tell 
her  name,  she  received  the  reply:  **  I  am  the  Im- 
maculate Conception."  Twelve  days  passed  with- 
out any  further  manifestation,  but  on  Apr.  7  the 
vision  was  renewed,  and  still  again  three  months 
later,  July  16.  This  was  the  eighteenth  and  last 
apparition.  From  the  outset  the  local  ecclesias- 
UcbA  authorities  held  aloof  and  showed  themselves 
scarcely  less  skeptical  than  the  civil  functionaries. 
Bemadette  was  put  through  long  and  trsring  inter- 
rogatory ordeals  on  the  part  of  both,  but  she  main- 
tained her  story  even  to  its  details  without  con- 
tradicting herself  under  severe  cross-examination, 
and  it  remained  the  conviction  of  her  examiners 
that  she  was  truthful  and  sincere  in  relating  her 
experiences.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting 
that  she  never  sought  notoriety  or  any  pecuniary 
advantage  as  a  result  of  the  visions,  and  besides,  it 
was  freely  admitted  as  inconceivable  that  one  so 
young  and  so  mentally  deficient  could  concoct  and 
successfully  carry  out  a  deceptive  scheme  of  such 
magnitude.  Shortly  after  the  events  above  re- 
lated she  went  to  live  with  the  Hospital  Sisters 
established  in  the  toi?v7i,  and  it  was  only  when  she 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  that  she  finished  learn- 
ing how  to  read  and  ^Tite.  She  later  became  a 
member  of  the  order  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  and 
went  to  live  in  the  convent  of  Nevers,  where  she 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Apart  from  the  ap- 
paritions at  the  grotto  she  never  had  any  extraor- 
dinary psychic  exjDerience. 

The  great  sensation  produced  by  the  apparitions, 
and  the  repeated  assertion  that  miracles  were  being 
wrought  at  the  grotto,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
local  church  authorities  to  make  an  investigation, 
and  an  episcopal  commission  to  that  effect  was 
appointed  by  Mgr.  Laurence,  bishop  of  Tarbes,  in 
July,  1858.  The  inquiry  referred  not  only  to  the 
apparitions,  but  also  to  the  alleged  miraculous 
occurrences,  and  the  results  were  embodied  in  a 
report  submitted  to  Mgr.  Laurence  four  years  later. 
It  was  favorable  throughout  to  the  miraculous  and 
supematural  character  of  the  episodes,  and  in  Jan., 
1S62,  the  bishop  issued  a  decision  to  the  effect 
that:  "  these  apparitions  have  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  tmth,  and  that  the  faithful  are  justified  in 
believing  them  to  be  true.    We  humbly  submit  our 
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decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
who  governs  the  Universal  Church."  No  official 
decision  in  the  matter  has  been  rendered  by  papal 
authority,  but  the  three  popes  Pius  IX.,  Leo  XIII., 
and  Pius  X.  are  known  to  have  expressed  their  per- 
sonal belief  in  the  reality  of  the  apparitions  and  sub- 
sequent miracles.  Official  approbation  has,  how- 
ever, been  secured  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the 
liturgical  office  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  breviary  for  certain  localities,  while 
churches  bearing  that  name  have  been  erected  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Lourdes  soon  became  a 
rendezvous  for  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  1872  the  national  pilgrimages,  viz.,  from  the 
different  provinces  of  France,  were  begun.  These 
take  place  every  year  about  Aug.  15,  and  on  such 
occasions  the  town  often  receives  at  once  as  many 
as  60,000  pilgrims.  The  beautiful  basilica  which 
stands  above  the  grotto  was  consecrated  in  1876, 
and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Rosary  which  stands 
on  a  lower  level  directly  beneath  the  basilica  was 
finished  in  1901.  [Before  these  churches  is  a  park, 
the  broad  space  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  scene  of 
the  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  takes 
placie  daily.  The  sick  in  all  stages  of  disease  are  lined 
up  on  the  edge  of  this  space  and  so  are  passed  by  the 
consecrated  IJost  and  the  attendant  cleigy  and  pil- 
grims, and  then  it  is  that  miraculous  cures  are  alleged 
to  be  performed.]  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Bxbuoorapht:  For  a  description  of  Lourdes  consxilt:  Q. 
Mares,  LourdeM  et  u»  enviroiu,  Bordeaux,  1894.  For  the 
phenomena  from  a  sympathetic  standpoint:  G.  Bertrin, 
Hittoire  critique  dea  ivinemenU  de  Lourdes.  Apparitions  H 
ffuiriatona,  Lourdes,  1905,  Eng.  transl.,  Lowrdst;  A  Hiat.  of 
iU  Apparitiona  and  Curea,  New  York,  1908;  H.  Lasserre. 
Lea  Epiaodea  miraculeuz  de  Lowrdea,  Paris,  1886,  Eng. 
transl.,  Miraeuloua  Epiaodea  of  Lowrdea,  London,  1884;  R. 
F.  Clarke,  Lourdea,  and  ita  Afiraclea,  London,  1889.  The 
critical  or  antagonistic  point  of  view  is  set  forth  in  E.  E.  C. 
A.  Zola,  Lourdea,  Paris.  1884,  Eng.  transl.,  same  title,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  Doxous,  La  GroUe  de  Lowrdea,  Paris,  1874; 
Justinus,  Lowrdea  in  ket  licht  der  niewwere  tcetenachap, 
*B  Hertogenbosch,  1895;  J.  B.  Es trade,  Lea  Apparitiona  de 
Lourdes,  Lourdes.  1908. 

LOVE:  That  disinterested  and  unselfish  relation 
between  persons,  in  which  the  personality  of  the 
one  is  lost  in  the  other,  in  which  each  esteems  the 
other  better  than  himself  (Phil.  ii.  3).  It  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  Biblical- 
Christian  conceptions,  having  basal  significance  for 
dogmatics  and  ethics,  but  it  also  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  all 
peopl^  and  times. 

When  John  says,  "  God  is  love  "  (I  John  iv.  16), 
he  does  not  mean  to  give  a  metaphysical  definition 
of  the  essence  of  God,  but  to  state  God's  feelings 
toward  us.  At  the  same  time,  the  words  open  a 
profitable  field  of  speculation  in  regard  to  the  part 
love  holds  in  the  divine  constitution.  Augustine 
first,  Richard  of  St.  Victor  next,  and,  after  him, 
others,  have  endeavored  to  reconstruct  the  Trinity 
by  the  principle  of  love.  Thus,  the  Father  loves 
the  Son.  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father  (redamando) ; 
both  loves  are  united  in  love  for  an  object  of  com- 
mon affection  (candilectio),  that  is,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  the  attempt  has  been  unsuccessful; 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  factor,  not  merely  a  prod- 
uct, of  the  divine  love;  and,  besides,  in  the  pro- 
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posed  scheme,  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  not 
sufficiently  distinguished.  Yet  it  is  imdoubtedly 
true  that  love  is  a  large  element  of  the  divine  es- 
sence; and  later  theologians,  as,  for  instance,  Dor- 
ner,  in  discussing  the  problem  of  the  Trinity,  give 
it  much  space. 

Love  is  a  basal  principle  in  creation,  in  redemp- 
tion, and  in  Christian  ethics.  God  created  the 
world  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  love;  not  that  the  world  was  neces- 
sary in  any  way;  but  it  delighted  him  to  make  the 
world  and  to  fill  it  with  creatures  whom  he  could 
love;  and  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his 
Son  to  die  for  it  (John  iii.  16).  The  Son,  out  of 
his  free,  divine  love,  laid  down  his  life  for  our  sal- 
vation (Matt.  XX.  28).  God  was  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  imto  himself  (II  Cor.  v.  19);  and 
this  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  the  only  and  exclusive 
groimd  of  our  salvation  and  of  our  sanctification 
(Acts  iv.  12).  Love  is  the  source  and  center  of  the 
development  of  the  new  life  in  Christ.  It  is  the 
chief  of  the  Christian  virtues.  Our  Lord  set  his 
approval  upon  the  Mosaic  siunmary  of  the  law  in 
the  form  of  love  to  God  and  man  (Matt.  xxii.  37- 
40;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  5;  Lev.  xix.  18),  and  gave  his  fol- 
lowers the  "  new  commandment,"  that  they  should 
love  one  another  (John  xiii.  34).  Paul  odls  love 
*'  the  fulfiUing  of  the  law  "  (Rom.  xiii.  10),  and 
**  the  end  of  the  conunandment "  (I  Tim.  i.  5);  Peter 
exhorts  to  love  as  the  fruit  of  holy  living  (I  Pet. 
i.  22;  II  Pet.  i.  7);  John  is  particularly  full  upon 
love  (I  John  ii.  5,  iv.  7,  8),  and  James  calls  love 
of  our  neighbors  "  the  royal  law  "  (Jas.  ii.  5,  8). 

Love  manifests  itself  in  the  two  great  directions, 
toward  God  and  toward  our  neighbor,  or  in  the 
contemplative  and  in  the  practical  form;  the 
former  seen  in  Mary  of  Bethany,  the  latter  in  her 
sister  Martha  (Luke  x.  38-42).  Our  Lord  gave  his 
preference  to  the  former.  It  shows  itself  in  prayer, 
meditation,  worship,  and  in  the  communion.  The 
practical  form  manifests  itself  in  all  works  of  be- 
nevolence and  beneficence,  far  and  near.  It  is  incimi- 
bent  upon  the  Christian  to  unite  the  two.  The 
hardest  burden  our  Lord  lays  upon  his  disciples  is 
to  love  their  enemies  (Matt.  v.  44).  Among  hu- 
man relationships  controlled  by  love,  marriage 
occupies  the  first  place  (Eph.  v.  22-33).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  apostle  who  drew  such  a  close 
parallel  between  conjugal  love  and  the  "  great  mys- 
tery "  of  Christ's  love  for  the  Church  should  treat 
married  life  so  realistically  (I  Cor.  vii.). 

True  love  can  exist  only  between  rational  beings. 
To  speak  of  love  for  animals,  or  of  love  for  a  thing, 
is  to  use  improper  language.  Self-love  is  also  an 
inaccurate  but  indispensable  term.  What  passes  for 
love  in  literature  and  on  the  stage  is  too  commonly 
mere  sexual  longing.  Love  for  gold  (I  Tim.  vi.  10) 
and  love  for  the  world  (I  John  ii.  15)  are  perversions 
of  love,  to  its  destruction.  Karl  Burger  t> 

LOVE,  FAMILY  OF.     See  Familists. 

LOVE  FEAST.     See  Agape. 

LOVE,  CHRISTOPHER:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Car- 
diff, in  Glamorganshire,  1618;  educated  at  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  1635.     After  taking  the  master's 
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degree  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Oxford  for  refusing 
to  subscribe  Archbishop  Laud's  canons.  He  went 
to  London,  and  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
sheriff,  and  took  a  bold  stand  against  the  errors  of 
the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer  and  the  religious 
tyranny  of  the  times.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on 
account  of  an  aggressive  sermon  at  Newcastle,  and 
in  various  ways  persecuted  in  London.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  preacher  to 
the  garrison  of  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  gave  great 
offense  to  the  prelatical  party  by  his  pointed  ut- 
terances. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  pres- 
byterial  ordination  under  the  new  organization  in 
Jan.  23,  1644,  at  Aldermanbury,  London;  and  be- 
came pastor  of  St.  I^urence  Jewry  in  London, 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  the  eloquence 
and  vigor  of  his  preaching.  He  was  a  strong  Pres- 
byterian, the  leader  of  the  younger  men  of  that 
party.  In  this  way  he  became  involved  in  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland  to  restore  Charles  II.;  and,  with  many 
others,  was  arrested  May  7,  1651,  and  chosen  to 
make  an  example  of,  to  check  the  Presbyterian  agi- 
tation against  Cromwell  and  in  favor  of  Charles  II. 
He  was  condenmed  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill, 
Aug.  22,  1651.  This  excited  the  indignation  and 
wrath  of  the  entire  Presbyterian  party,  which  had 
petitioned,  by  ministerial  bodies  and  parishes,  in 
vain  for  his  pardon.  He  went  to  his  death  as  their 
hero  and  martyr.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  Thomas  Manton  to  an  inmiense  sympathizing 
audience.  His  sermons  were  published,  after  his 
death,  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading  Presby- 
terians of  London.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  are:  Orace,  the  Truth  and  Growth,  and  differ- 
efU  Degrees  thereof  (2^  pp.,  London,  1652);  Heaven's 
Olory,  HeWs  Terror  (350  pp.,  1653);  CombaU  between 
the  Fleeh  and  the  Spirit  (292  pp.,  1654);  Treatise  of 
Effectual  Calling  (218  pp.,  1658);  The  Natural  Man's 
Case  Stated  (8vo,  280  pp.,  1658);  Select  Works  (8vo, 
Glasgow,  1806-07,  2  vols.).  C.  A.  Brigos. 

Biblxoobapht:  D.  Neal.  Hut.  cf  the  PurUaru,  ed.  J.  Toul- 
min.  6  voIb.,  Bath,  1793-07;  W.  Wilson.  Hitt,  and  An^ 
iiquUiM  of  the  DiuetUing  ChurehM  in  London,  i.  332,  iii. 
330.  4  voIb.,  London,  1808-14;  Memoir§  of  the  Life  of  Amr- 
brou  Bamee,  ed.  W.  H.  D.  LongBtaffe  for  the  Surtees  So- 
ciety, no.  60,  Durham.  1867;  W.  A.  Shaw,  Hiet,  of  the 
Bnolieh  Church  .  .  .  1040-1660,  ii.  149,  321,  404,  London, 
1900;  DNB,  xxjuy.  165-157. 


LOVE,  WILLIAM  D£  LOSS:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1851.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hamilton  College  (A.B.,  1873), 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1878);  was 
instructor  in  mathematics  and  natural  science  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  in  1873- 
1874,  and  principal  of  the  Broadway  Granmiar 
School,  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1874-75.  After  being 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  Church, 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  from  1878  to  1881,  he  traveled 
and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  until  1885,  be- 
sides acting  as  supply  for  the  Second  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Keene,  N.  H.,  for  a  year.  Since 
1885  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Farmington  Avenue 
Church,  Hartford,  Conn.  He  has  written  The  Fast 
and  Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  England  (Boston, 
1895)  and  Samson  Occom  and  the  Christian  Indians 
(^  New  England  {1900). 


LOW  CHURCH.    See  England,  Cbubch  of. 

LOWDBR,  CHARLES  FXJOB:  London  missioii 
preacher;  b.  at  Bath  June  22,  1820;  d.  at  ZeU-am- 
See  (40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Salsburg),  Austria,  Sept.  9, 
1880.  He  studied  at  King's  College  School,  Loo- 
don,  and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (BJL,  1843; 
M.A.,  1845),  and  took  orders  in  1843.  He  was 
curate  at  Wtdton,  near  Glastonbury,  184^-44,  chap- 
lain of  the  Axbridge  workhouse  1844-45,  curate  of 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  1845-51,  then  curate  at 
St.  Barnabas'  Church,  Pimlico,  1851->56.  In  1856 
he  entered  upon  his  life-work  as  head  of  the  mis- 
sion at  St.  George's-in-the-East.  The  scene  of  his 
labors  was  in  East  London,  among  the  lowest 
classes.  Through  his  efforts  was  erected  St.  Peter's 
Church,  London  Docks,  which  was  consecrated  in 
1866.  Lowder  became  vicar  of  the  new  church  and 
remained  in  this  charge  till  his  death.  He  held  Hi^ 
church  views,  was  a  strict  ritualist,  and  resembled  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  his  celibacy  and  his  general 
mode  of  life.  He  published,  besides  some  pamphlets, 
Ten  Years  in  St,  George's  Mission  (London,  1867); 
and  Twenty-one  Years  in  St.  Oeorge*s  Mission  (1877). 
Bibuoorapht:  Charlee  Lowder,  a  Biography,  London,  1882; 

DNB,  xxxiv.  187. 

LOWE,  WILLIAM  HENRY :  Cliurch  of  England; 
b.  at  Whaplode  Drove  (42  m.  s.s.e.  of  Lincoln), 
Lincolnshire,  Apr.  10,  1848.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1871;  MJL, 
1874).  He  was  Hebrew  lecturer  in  his  ooBege 
(1874-91),  and  chaplain  there  (1874-81).  He  was 
curate  of  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridgeshire  (1873-75); 
MUton  (1880-82);  Willingham  (1886-90);  and 
vicar  of  Fen  Drayton  (1890-91);  and  since  1891 
at  Brisley,  Norfolk.  He  has  edited:  The  Pmiims, 
with  Introductions  and  critical  Notes  (in  conjunctioQ 
with  A.  C.  Jennings;  2  vols.,  London,  1877); 
has  written:  The  Hebrew  Student's  Commentary  on 
Zechariah  (1884);  the  commentaries  on  Zeehariah 
and  Malachi  in  Ellicott's  Bible  for  EngUsh  Readers 
(1884);  and  A  Hebrew  Grammar  (1887);  and  trans- 
lated: Twelve  Odes  of  Hafit  (Cambridge,  1877); 
and  Muntakhab-i  Tawarikh  (Calcutta,  1884). 

LOWER  SAXOH  COHFBDBRATIOll :  A  federa- 
tion of  Reformed  churches  in  Lower  Saxony  which 
has  existed  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  the 
one  church  body  in  Germany  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian system  was  fully  carried  out.  In  Electoral 
Hanover,  especially  in  the  cities  of  Celle,  LOnebuig, 
Hameln,  and  Hanover,  Huguenot  fugitives  had 
been  received  and  had  formed  congregations,  also 
in  the  neighboring  territories  of  Schaimibuig-Lippe 
and  Brunswick.  On  Nov.  13,  1699,  it  was  decided 
at  Hanover  to  establish  a  closer  union  between 
these  scattered  members  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
German  Reformed  bodies  in  Hanover,  CeDe,  and 
BQckebui^g  joined  the  confederation.  The  gov- 
ernments of  Brunswick-LQneburg  and  SeliMiii- 
burg-Lippe  gave  permission  for  the  establishiiMiit 
of  the  confederation,  granting  the  union  and  Ha 
congregations  self-government  but  raserving  the 
so-called  ptra  eiroa  sacra.  The  first  q^nod  of  the 
United  Reformed  ohurdiei  in  Lcnmt  Snaaaf  mm 
held  in  Juty,  1708,  at  Hmeln.    Vm  i 
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of  Hauover  expreialy  stipulated  that  the  state 
coTTimiRsary,  who  was  to  be  present  at  every  synod, 
have  a  seat,  but  not  a  vote.  There  were  at  fimt 
five  French  and  three  Gemmn  congregations  of  the 
ooD federation.  In  1708  a  German- Dutch  and  a 
Huguenot  congregation  in  Brunswick  joined  the 
confederation ;  in  1711  the  Genxmn  Reformed  con- 
gregation of  MOnden  (Hanover)  was  included,  fol- 
lowed, in  1753,  by  the  Reformed  in  Gdttingen,  and 
finally,  in  1S90,  by  the  congregation  of  Altona.  On 
aocount  of  the  removal  of  Huguenots  to  the  large 
ciiieSr  their  congregations  dwindled  and  were  finally 
united  with  the  local  German  congregations.  The 
fiffit  to  suffer  this  fate  was  the  congregation  at 
Biickeburg  (1755),  followed  by  those  of  Celle  (1805), 
Brunswick  (1811),  and  Hanover  (1812),  while  the 
congregation  of  Hameln  was  dissolved  altogether. 

Since  1812  the  confederation  has  consisted  of  the 
congregationi  of  Brunswick,  B^ckeburg,  CeUe, 
Hanoveft  G6ttingen»  and  MQnden^  with  Altona 
sinoe  1S90.  In  1S24  the  congregations  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  were  recognized  as  possessing  equal 
rights  with  the  Lutheran  churches,  and  as  having 
tte  rank  of  state  churches.  In  1839  a  new  agenda 
for  all  congregations  of  the  federation  was  adopted 
which  guards  the  independence  of  the  individual 
eoegfegations  but  vests  the  ultimate  authority  in 
matters  affecting  church  discipline  and  doctrine  in 
a  synod  of  the  whole  conf deration.  The  State 
adheres  to  the  right  of  its  territorial  powers  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  synod  must  be  eoufirmed  by 
the  State.  The  election  of  a  minister  formerly  re- 
quire the  consent  of  the  government ,  and  the  gen- 
eral state  laws  in  Prussia  still  require  that  it  be 
communicated  to  the  provincial  president^  who 
may  veto  the  election  within  thirty  days.  In  sen- 
tences of  synods  in  matters  of  discipline  the  right 
of  an  appeal  de  abusu  to  the  government  is  recog^ 
niied*  The  presbyteries  and  synods  have  remark- 
ably advanced  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
educational  institutions  as  well  as  the  material 
resources  of  the  oomtnunities.  From  the  first  the 
confederation  provided  for  the  surviving  members 
of  the  families  of  their  pastors,  and  at  a  later  time 
also  of  their  teache  ra.  The  wido ws '  f  und ,  f oimded  in 
1706,  baa  a  capital  that  would  amount  to  60,000 
marks  for  each  congregation.  The  confederation  has 
sought  to  live  in  peace  with  its  Lutheran  neighbors. 
In  the  agenda  of  171 1  the  synod  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Conference  of  Charenton  (1631),  according 
to  which  Lutherans  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
worship  of  the  Reformed  Church  without  sacrificing 
their  own  confession,  (F.  H.  Brajsoes.) 

BtvLXOdaAniT:  T.  Hhkih*,  Die  KonfdderaH&n.  de*  rt/pf^iet- 
ten  Kitckm  {a  Nmtm'mchMm,  CelUi,  1873;  the  publtca* 
tiozu  oi  thff  Qennmn  HuseDotten-Vereia,  partieuJju-ly  the 
G9tdUehttblaitt9t,  Hacd«btus,  1801  aqq.,  in  which  the 
eoolrihutMHu  of  Dn,  F,  ALbrecbt,  F.  H.  Braodee,  H. 
TbUIn  mad  B,  Villant  &A  especially  pertiaeat. 

LOWRIB,  ku'ri,  SAMUEL  THOMPSOlf:  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1835.  He 
WA0  graduated  from  Miami  University  {B.A.,  1852) 
and  W^tera  ThcoJogicai  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
(1855);  remained  for  an  additional  year  at  Alle- 
gbeny^r  &fter  which  be  spent  t^mo  semesters  at  the 
Umverflitj  of  Heidelbeig  (186ftH57)^    After  being 


paator  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Alexandria, 

Pa.^  from  185S  to  1863^  he  spent  nine  monthi  at 
Berhn,  and  then  held  pastorates  in  his  denomina- 
tton  at  Bethany  Church,  Philadelphia  (1865-69), 
and  Abington,  Pa.  (1869-74).  From  1S74  to  1878 
be  was  professor  of  New-Testament  Uterature  and 
exeg^is  in  Western  Theological  Seminaryj  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  ministry,  being  pastor  of 
Ewiog  Church,  near  Trenton,  N,  J.,  in  1879-85 
and  chaplain  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Pbila* 
delphia,  as  weU  as  minister  of  a  mission  Sunday- 
school  (now  Emmanuel  Presbyterian  Church)  in 
the  same  city,  in  1886-89.  From  1891  to  1896  he 
was  co^pastor  with  T.  W.  J.  Wylie,  of  the  Wylie 
Alemoriat  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Presbjrterian  Historical 
Society  from  1893  to  1906^  when  he  retired  from 
active  life.  In  addition  to  assist ing  D.  Moore  in 
preparing  the  volume  on  Isaiah  for  the  American 
Lange  aeries  (New  York,  1878)  and  A,  Gorman  in 
preparing  Numbers  for  the  same  series  (1879)^  he 
has  fcransbted  H.  Cremer's  U^er  den  Zwstand  nacA 
dem  Tode  (Gutersloh,  1883)  under  the  title  Beyond 
the  Grat^  (New  York,  1885),  and  written  Ejtplana' 
ttim  of  the  EpMe  io  the  H^ew8  (1884)  and  The 
Lord's  Supper  (ISS8), 

LOWRIE,  WALTER:  8tateBman  and  mission- 
ary secretaiy;  b.  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland^  Dec, 
10,  17S4;  d,  in  New  York  City  Dec.  14,  1868.  He 
was  brought  to  America  when  eight  years  of  age; 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  marked  zeal  and  swift 
progress,  but,  being  prevented  from  fmishing  hia 
studies,  went  into  politics,  and  in  ISll  was  choaen 
to  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  after 
seven  years'  service  there  he  was  United  States 
senator,  Dec.  6,  lS19-Mar,  3,  1825,  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  Slates,  aerving  till  1835  when 
he  beimme  secretary  of  the  missionary  society  of 
the  synod  of  Pitt-sburg,  which  became,  the  y^r 
following,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Ho  was  corresponding  seo 
tetary  of  this  organization  until  his  retirement  in 
1868,  shortly  before  bis  death,  and  to  hia  faithful 
service  much  of  the  great  success  attained  by  the 
board  must  be  attributed. 

LOWHY,   ROBERT:     American   Baptist;   b,    in 

Philadelphia  Mar.  12,  1826;  d.  at  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Nov.  23,  1899.  He  was  graduated  at  Lewisbuig 
University  (1854).  He  was  pastor  at  West  Ches- 
ter, Penn.  (1854-^);  in  New  York  (1858^1);  in 
Brooklyn  (1861 -69)  j  at  Lewisbutg,  Penn.  (186^ 
1875);  and  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  (1876-86).  He  was 
professor  of  belles-lettres  in  Lewisburg  University 
(1869-75),  He  was  tlie  editor  of  several  popular 
hymnals,  and  also  wrote  a  number  of  hymns^  the 
best^known  of  which  are  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the 
river,"  "  One  more  day^a  work  for  Jesus,"  and 
"  Where  is  my  wandering  boy  to-n^ht?  " 
BiBUOQiiArBT;  8.  W,  Duffidd.  Enfflitk  Hymns,  p,  479, 
New  Ycrkp  13S6;    Julinn^  Hifmnohiv.  pp.  60^700. 

LOWTH,  lauth,  ROBERT:  Bishop  of  London; 
b.  at  Winche^ster  Nov.  27,  1710  j  d.  in  London  Nov. 
3,  1787,    He  was  a  eon  of  William  Lowth  (q.v.) 


Lowth,  Wllli§m 
Luoian  thm  Martyr 
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and  studied  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1733;  M.A.,  1737;  D.D.,  1764).  In 
1735  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Overton, 
Hampshire,  and,  in  1741,  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  which  he  held 
till  1750.  He  became  archdeacon  of  Winchester 
in  1750,  rector  of  Woodhay,  Hampshire,  in  1753, 
prebendary  of  Durham  and  rector  of  Sedgefield  in 
1755,  and  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1706.  He  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Oxford  the  same  jrear  and 
to  the  see  of  London  in  1777.  In  this  position  he 
remained  till  his  death,  having  declined  the  pri- 
macy in  1783.  Lowth  achieved  permanent  fame 
by  his  lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry,  De  sacra  poeti 
Hebraorum  prcdectionea  aoademicm  Oxonii  habitm 
(Oxford,  1753;  3d  ed.,  1775;  ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
2  parts,  GOttingen,  1770;  ed.  E.  F.  C.  RosenmaUer, 
Leipsic,  1815;  reprinted,  with  notes  by  RosenmOUer, 
C.  Weiss,  K.  F.  Richter  and  others,  Oxford,  1821; 
Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London,  1787,  and  frequently); 
and  by  his  Isaiah,  a  New  Tran^tian,  with  .  .  . 
Notes  (London,  1778;  13th  ed.,  1842;  Germ,  transl., 
4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1779-81).  Another  important  work 
by  Lowth  is  his  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham  (Lon- 
don, 1758;  3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1777).  P.  HaU  coUected 
and  edited,  with  introductory  memoir,  his  Sermons 
and  Other  Remains  (London,  1834). 
Bibuookapht:  An  anonymous  Memoirg  of  the  Life  and 
Wriiinoe  of  Biehop  Lowth  appeared  London,  1787;  DNB, 
zxziv.  214-216  givea  a  list  of  scattered  referenoea.  Con- 
sult further:  S.  A.  Allibone,  Critical  Dictionary  of  Englieh 
Literature,  I  1140-1141.  Philadelphia,  1891;  C.  A.  Briggs. 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  226  sqq.  et  passim.  New 
York,  1809:  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Helton,  The  Enolieh 
Church  U714-1800),  pp.  170-172  et  passim.  London,  1006. 

LOWTH,  WILLIAM:  English  theologian;  b. 
at  London  Sept.  3,  1660;  d.  at  Buriton  (17  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Winchester),  Hampshire,  May  17,  1732.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
London,  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B.A. 
1679;  M.A.,  1683;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1688),  where  he 
became  a  fellow.  With  his  Vindicatian  of  the  Di- 
vine Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the  ,  ,  ,  Old  and 
New  Testament  (London,  1692),  an  answer  to  Le 
Clerc,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Peter  Mew, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
lain, gave  him  a  prebend  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
in  1696,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Buriton 
and  Petersfield,  Hampshire,  in  1699.  While  less 
eminent  than  his  son,  Robert  Lowth,  he  was  prob- 
ably the  profounder  scholar  of  the  two.  Many 
scholars  were  indebted  to  him  for  valuable  assist- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  he  pub- 
lished Directions  for  the  Profitable  Reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (London,  1708),  a  little  work  that 
has  gone  through  many  editions;  and  a  now  super- 
seded commentary  on  the  prophets  (1714-25), 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Bishop  Patrick's  commentary. 
Bibuoorapht:    S.  A.  Allibone,  Critical  Dictionary  of  Eno* 

lith  Literature,  p.  1141.  Philadelphia,  1801;   DNB,  xxxiv. 

216-217. 

LOYOLA.    See  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 

LOYSON,  Iwa'^sen,  CHARLES  JEAN  MARIE 
AUGUSTIN  HYACINTHE  (Father  Hyacinthe): 
French  Independent;   b.  at  Orleans  Biar.  10,  1827. 


He  was  educated  privately  and  at  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpioe,  Paris,  where  he  studied  from  1845  to 
1849.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Gatholie 
priesthood  in  1851,  and  was  then  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  the  Seminary  of  Avignon  in  1851-54, 
and  of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  Nantes 
in  1854-56.  Already  a  member  of  the  Sulpidan 
order,  he  was  curate  of  St.  Sulpioe,  Fkris,  in  1856- 
1857,  but,  determining  to  enter  the  monaBtie  life, 
he  made  a  six  months'  novitiate  in  the  Dominican 
order  in  1858.  This  not  being  sufficiently  severe, 
he  entered  the  order  of  DisoJoed  GarmeUtes  m 
1862,  and  rapidly  attained  famo  as  a  preacher. 
The  freedom  of  his  utterances,  however,  was  such 
as  to  draw  upon  him  the  admonition  of  the  general 
of  his  order,  and  in  1860  he  was  ezocMnmunicated. 
He  then  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  fervor.  By  this  time  his  break  with 
the  Church  had  become  final,  and  in  1871  he  at- 
tended the  Old  Gaeholic  conference  at  Munich.  In 
the  following  jrear  Loyson  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
established  the  Esperance  de  Romtf  and  in  the  same 
3rear  still  further  manifested  his  antipathy  for  his 
former  faith  by  marrying  a  widow  who  had  long 
been  working  against  certain  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  From  1873  to 
1874  he  was  an  Old  Catholic  pastor  at  Geneva,  but 
disapproving  the  rationalistic  views  of  the  Old 
Catholics,  be  again  visited  London,  only  to  return 
before  long  to  Paris,  where  he  sought  in  vain  to  have 
his  religious  services  authorised  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  1877,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  hold 
private  services,  and  speedily  opened  a  "  CathoUe 
Galilean  Church,"  which  was  legalised  in  1883. 
Loyson  remained  at  its  head  until  1884,  ainoe 
which  year  he  has  resided  at  Geneva,  part  of  the 
time  seeking  to  found  a  religious  society  in  which 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans  may  all  join 
in  worship.  Among  his  numerous  writings,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  La  FamUls 
(Paris,  1867);  La  SociiU  civile  dans  sea  rapports 
avec  le  chrietianisme  (1867);  De  la  ri/orme  eatko- 
lique  (1872;  Eng.  transl.  by  his  wife,  CathoUc  Re- 
form, London,  1874);  Liturgie  de  Vigliae  cathaHque 
de  Genkve  a  Vueage  des  fidHes  (NeuchAtel,  1873); 
Catholicisme  et  protestantisme  (1873;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1874);  Trois  cortf^rences  au  Cirque  d'hiver 
(Paris,  1877);  Les  Principes  de  le  rtforme  oatko- 
lique  (1878;  Eng.  transl.  by  Lady  Durand,  London, 
1879) ;  Liturgie  de  Viglise  catholique-gallicane  (1870); 
La  lUforme  caiholique  et  V^glise  anglieane  (1879; 
Eng.  transl.  by  Lady  Durand,  London,  1879);  Ni 
dfrioaux  ni  ath^es  (1890);  Mon  testament  (1893; 
Eng.  transl.  by  F.  Ware,  London,  1895);  Qui  ed  U 
Christ  f  Pour  les  juifs,  les  chrUiens  el  les  mueubnoHS 
(1900);  and  L'AthHsme  contemporaine  (1907). 

Bibliookapht:    Consult  the  Preface,  by  F.  W.  Fariar.  to 
the  Eng.  transl.  of  Mon  teetament^  ut  sup. 

LUARD,  HENRY  RICHARDS:  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  London  Aug.  17,  1825;  d.  at  Ghh* 
bridge  May  1,  1891.  He  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  at  Trinity  CbU^ge,  Gun- 
bridge  (B.A.,  1847;  M.A.,  1850;  BJ>.,  1875;  DJ>^ 
1878).  He  became  fellow  of  Trinity  OoUi«B  (1840) 
and  was  assistant  tutor  in  nuthrmmtfatt  Hbftn  (185^ 
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1865);  junior  bumar  (lBSS-61);  and  registrary  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (1862-91).  He  was 
ordaiDed  deacon  and  priest  (1855)  and  -w&s  viear 
of  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge  (1S60-87).  He 
wrote:  On  the  Relaiions  bttween  EnglntuI  and  Rome 
during  the  Earlier  Portion  of  ike  Rei§n  of  Henry  HI, 
(Cambridge,  1877);  and  edited  the  Diary  of  E,  Rud 
(1851);  the  Correspondence  of  Richard  Forson 
(1851);  Livu  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (1858); 
Bartholomm  de  Cotton  Historia  Anglieana  (1859); 
Roberti  Orosseteste  Epistotts  (1861);  AnnaJes  mo^ 
nasUci  (1864-69);  MaUhari  Parisiengis  Chroniea 
majora  (1872);  and  Flores  historiamm  (1890);  he 
also  prepared  a  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  Pre- 
aerifed  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(1856);  and  Groduati  Caniabrigienses  (1884). 
Buiuoa&APBT:    DXB.  xxxiv.  225-226. 

LUBBERTUS,  SIBRAllDUS:  Dutch  theologian; 
b,  at  Langwarden  in  East  Friesland,  1556  or  1557; 
d,  at  Fraaeker  (60  m.  n»n.e,  of  Amsterdam)  Jan.  11^ 
1625.  He  was  educated  in  Bremen,  afterward  at 
Wittenberg,  Marburg,  and  Geneva,  where  he  became 
a  follower  of  Besa.  In  1577  he  waa  at  Basel,  then 
removed  to  Neustadt,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the 
Evangelical  theological  faculty  of  Heidelberg.  In 
1583  he  was  active  in  visiting  the  poor  in  Emden, 
in  1584  went  to  Friesland  as  a  preacher  in  onier  to 
advance  there  the  cause  of  the  Reformation*  In 
1585  he  became  professor  at  the  University  of 
Franeker,  lecturing  on  dogmatics.  He  attracted 
maiiy  students,  and  as  a  preacher  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  his  hearers.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  struggle  with  the  Remonstrants,  and  com- 
bated Rome  and  Socmianism.  From  his  innermost 
conviction  he  was  a  decided  Calvinbt,  without 
flBCrificing  thereby  his  independence.  He  published: 
De  principiis  Christianorum  dogmatum  tibri  septem 
(Franeker,  1591-95);  De  papa  Romano  libri  decern, 
scholoiiiee  et  iheohgiee  eoUati  cum  disptdationibus  R, 
BeUarminx  ( 1 594) ;  De  concUiis  libri  qu inqtie  ( Geneva, 
1601);  De  er^iesia  libri  se^c  (Franekcr,  1607);  Rep- 
iio  de  principiis  Christianorum  dogmatum  (1608); 
licoiia  de  jtapa  Romano  (1609);  De  Jesu  Christo 
libri  quatuor  contra  Fausium  Socinum 
(1611);  Epistolica  disceptotio  de  fide  justificante, 
noairaqiie  coram  Deo  justificatione  (Delft,  1612); 
Dedaratio  responsionis  D.  Vorslxi  (Franeker,  1611); 
Commenlarii  ad  nonaginia  novem  errores  C  Vorstii 
(16] 3);  Responsio  ad  pieiatem  Hugonis  Grotii 
(1614):  Commenlarius  in  Catechesin  Palatino- 
Bd(/%cam  (iai8).  S.  D,  van  Veen. 

BtMJooaiLnrr:  E.  L,  Vrwmoftt,  Atkenarum  Frinearum 
tihri  dw,  pp.  1-19,  L«eu«r«rdefi.  1758;  E.  X  H.  TJAden, 
D0»  QtiJkrU  O^tfruiMtand.  i.  245-202.  Aunch.  1785;  C, 
Bspfl,  U§t  (fOdgtk*rd  anderui)a  in  Xtdertand,  I  135-143. 
L^Sbm.  1873;  W.  B.  8.  BoeJeN.  Fri^sl^ndM  HoogeMckooi 
mmh^Bt^AlknMfum  Ut  Franektr,  ii.  28-34.  LeeuwB.rd«Q, 
1880. 

LUCAS  OF  TUY  (TUDEWSIS):  Spanish  bishop; 
b.  at  Leon  (112  m.  n.  of  Salamanca)  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century;  d.  at  Tuy  (60  m,  n. 
of  Oporto)  1250,  After  officiating  as  a  canon  in 
natlwi  city,  he  went  to  Tuy  as  a  deacon,  and 
[2227  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  visiting 
FX.  and  Elias  of  Cortona,  the  general  of 
in  the  oourse  of  his  travels.     In 


1239  be  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tuy,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Lucas  was  the 
compiler  of  an  exhaustive  chronicle  of  Spain,  the 
first  two  books  containing  the  history  of  Isidore 
with  afiditions,  and  the  last  two  that  of  Ildefonsus 
and  Julian,  together  with  a  flupplement  of  his  own 
to  1236.  He  likewise  wrote  a  refutation  of  the 
Albigenses  and  other  heretics,  consisting  chiefly  of 
excerpts  from  Gregory  the  Great  and  Isidore,  but 
important  for  the  history  of  sects  in  Spain  and 
southern  France.  In  this  work  he  assailf?d  those 
who  denied  the  future  life  and  he  likewise  rejected 
as  heretical  representations  of  God  and  the  Trinity 
in  human  form,  as  well  as  crucifixes  having  both  feet 
of  Christ  pierced  with  a  single  imiL  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  book  on  -the  miracles  of  St.  Isidore 
which  he  mentions  in  the  preface  of  his  polemics  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Vila  Isidori  edited  by  the 
Bollandists  {ASB,  Apr.,  i.  330),        (R.  Schmid,) 

BiaLio<}RAPHT:  H.  Flares,  EwpaiUi  aaffrada.  vol.  xxii.  108 
wiq..  3EIXV.  363-364,  Madrid.  1764  *qq.:  J.  A.  Fabriciui. 
Bihliotheca  Laiina  media  et  infimo'  atatit,  iii,  833,  G 
vok,,  Hamburg.  1734-10;    KL,  viii  192, 

LUCIAH  THE  MABTYR:  Presbyter  of  Antioch; 
b.  probably  at  Samosata  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century;  d.  at  Nicomedia,  Bithynia,  312. 
Of  his  life  few  details  are  knov\'n.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edessa,  and  he  may  have  studied  at 
Ca»sarea  as  well.  He  finally  settled  at  Antioch^ 
where  he  founded  a  school  of  exegesis.  In  the 
autumn  of  311  Maximinus  became  sole  emperor 
and  immediately  resumed  hi^  persecution  of  the 
Christiana,  although  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year  he  had  signed  the  edict  of  toleration  promul- 
gated by  bifl  colleague  Galerius.  Lucian,  whose 
prominence  rendered  him  especially  odious  to  the 
emperor,  was  taken  from  Antioch  to  Nicomedia^ 
where  Maximinus  bimself  was  then  residing.  His 
profession  of  faith,  though  it  made  an  imprea^ion 
on  his  hearers,  was  unavailing,  and  he  suffered 
martyrdom  early  in  the  following  year,  the  Church 
at  Antioch  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  hb  death 
on  Jan.  7,  His  corpse  was  taken  by  the  Christians 
to  the  city  of  Drepanum,  Tfvhich  Constantine  re- 
built in  his  honor,  though  he  callecl  it  Helenopolis 
after  his  mother. 

The  scantiness  of  the  data  coneerning  Lucian  re- 
ceives at  least  a  partial  explanation  from  his  doc- 
trinal  views.  Alexander  of  Alexandria  expressly 
states  that  Lucian  accepted  the  teachings  of  Ebion, 
Artemas,  and  especially  his  fellow  townsman  Paul 
of  SaiBOsata,  and  consequently  withdrew  from  the 
Church  of  Antioch  during  the  bishoprics  of  Dom- 
nufl,  Timffius,  and  Cyrillus.  It  is  probable  that 
Lucian  left  the  Church  when  Paul  was  deposed 
about  268,  and  the  two  were  evidently  in  sympathy 
in  their  Christo  logical  views,  bo  that,  when  Paul  died, 
Lucian  became  the  head  of  the  nationalistic  Syrian 
ecclesiastical  party  as  opposeil  to  the  Greco-Roman 
faction.  On  the  other  hancl.  the  agreement  be- 
tween these  two  teachers  was  neither  complete  nor 
lasting,  and  Lucian 'a  doctrine  of  the  antemundane 
creation  of  the  Logos  and  its  perfect  incarnation 
in  Jesus  was  a  later  development  of  his  thought. 
His  chief  importance,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  real  foimder  of  Arianism,  as  was  ad> 
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mitted  by  Arius  himself,  who  was  one  of  his  numer- 
ous pupik,  decl&red  in  a  letter  to  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  also  a  scholar  of  Lucian's  school.  Although 
it  is  dear  from  the  statements  of  Alexander  that 
Lucian  returned  to  orthodoxy  before  he  died, 
Epiphanius  says  that  he  was  reckoned  a  martyr  by 
the  Arians,  and  Philostorgius,  who  praises  him 
highly,  declares  that  almost  all  the  important  Arian 
and  semi- Arian  theologians  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  were  pupib  of  Lucian.  Neverthe- 
less, his  theological  opponents  were  not  altogether 
blind  to  his  virtues.  Eusebius,  who  mentions  him 
but  twice  (Hist,  ecd.,  viii.  13,  ix.  6),  praises  the 
purity  of  his  life,  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  his  noble  martyrdom;  the  pseudo-Athanasius 
terms  him  a  great  and  holy  ascetic  and  martyr; 
Chrysostom  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  him;  and  the 
Church  finally  recognized  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Lucian,  especially  as  it  was  contained  in  the  calen- 
dar of  Nicomedia,  the  prototype  of  all  Greek 
calendars. 

Of  the  literary  activity  of  Lucian  scant  remains 
survive.  Jerome  mentions  his  recension  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Bible  (his  chief  work),  as  do  Suidas  and 
Simeon  Metaphrastes,  and  Jerome  also  alludes  to  his 
treatises  on  faith  and  his  letters,  to  which  must  be 
added  his  defense  preserved  by  Rufinus.  A  fragment 
of  a  letter  is  contained  in  the  Chromcon  Paschale 
(p.  277,  ed.  Ducange),  describing  the  martyrdom 
of  Bishop  Anthimus,  Paris,  1648  sqq.  Lucian 's 
apology  (Rufinus,  ed.  Cacciari,  i.  515)  reveals  the 
Christological  standpoint  of  its  author,  postulating 
that  **  tb^re  is  one  God,  revealed  to  us  through 
Christ  and  inspired  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit."  The  importance  of  Christ  is  restricted  to 
his  office  as  a  teacher  and  lawgiver,  who  gave 
mankind  an  example  of  patience  by  his  incarnation 
and  death.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  Lucian's  writings 
on  faith  has  survived,  although  they  may  form  the 
basis  of  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  Lucian 
and  his  followers  affirmed  that  Christ  had  only  a 
human  body,  but  not  a  human  soul,  all  human  emo- 
tions being  ascribed  directly  to  the  Logos,  so  that 
the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  evidently  a 
cardinal  doctrine  in  his  system.  The  creed  adopted 
by  the  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch  in  341  is  as- 
cribed to  Lucian  by  some  writers  of  the  early  Church 
as  well  as  by  the  scmi-Arian  Synods  of  Seleucia 
(359)  and  Caria  (367),  but  this  can  at  most  mean 
little  more  than  that  part  of  his  doctrines  were  ac- 
cepted with  many  interpolations  and  additions. 
According  to  Jerome,  Lucian's  version  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  was  received  from  Constantinople  to  An- 
tioch, but  varied  widely  from  the  current  text.  Of 
the  recension  of  the  New  Testament  Jerome  speaks 
in  terms  of  disapproval,  and  its  use  was  forbidden 
by  the  Decretum  Gdasianum,  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  in  his  New  Testament  Lucian  adhered 
closely  to  the  Peshitto,  but  it  now  seems  inadvisable 
to  attempt  to  trace  any  family  of  manuscripts  to 
his  work  (see  Biblb  Vbrbionb,  A,  I.,  1,  {  5).  Prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  concerning  Lucian's  exe- 
getioal  treatises,  although  it  is  probable  that  he 
wrote  on  hermeneutics.  (A.  Habnack.) 

BiBUOOEAwrr:    DCS,  iil  748-740;    NPNF,  2  ler.,  i.  360. 
ooL  L,  note  4;   Jerome,  I>€  vir.  iU,,  Ixzvii. 


LUCIAN  OF  SAMOSATA. 

Lucian's  Attitude  Toward  Christianity  (i  1). 
The  PereorinuM  (|  2). 
Historical  Basis  of  the  PengHnua  (i  3). 
Lucian's  Knowledce  of  Christianity  (|  4). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Celsua,  few  of  the  cultivated 
classes  of  the  Roman  Empire  paid  more  than  a 
superficial  attention  to  Christianity.    Fronto,  the 
friend  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  said  to  have  written 
against  it,   but  nothing  is  certainly 
X.  Lucian's  known  of  his  book.    Marcus  Aurelius 
Attitude     himself,  Epictetus,  Galen,  and  the  on- 
toward      tor  Aristides  mention  the  Christian  re- 
Christianity.ligion  only  in  passing.     Nor  did  the 
great  satirist  Lucian  think  it  necessary 
to  take  special  notice  of  it.    Only  twice — cursorily 
in  the  Alexander  and  more  at  kiigth  in  the  Pen- 
grinus  Proteus — does  he  deal  with  the  subject;  but 
the  interest  of  his  account  for  modem  times  has  led 
to  frequent  exaggeration  of  the  interest  which  the 
topic  had  for  him.    His  attitude  toward  Christian- 
ity has  been  represented  in  every  possible  Ught, 
from  a  fanatical  hatred  to  a  secret  friendship.  ^iU, 
Lucian's  description  of  the  Christians  in  the  Pert" 
grinua  is  actually  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  accounts  of  the  early  Christians  which 
have  been  preserved  from  a  pagan  pen. 

The  Peregrinus  is  a  satire  aimed  at  the  Qynios, 
and  more  particularly,  as  Bemays  has  shown,  at 
the  contemporary  C3rnic  philosopher  Theagenes. 
This  school,  among  whom  a  considerable  proportion 
of  unworthy  elements  existed,  was  antt- 
2.  The  pathetic  to  Lucian.  He  was  spedaJij 
P9r9grinu9,  stirred  up  to  this  attack  by  the  ex- 
aggerated admiration  of  Peregrinus  eX'- 
pressed  by  the  baser  sort  of  Cynics,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  a  higher  class.  Lucian  had  known  the 
man  personally;  and  when  Theagenes,  his  elosesi 
associate,  began  to  make  a  name  for  Hima^lf  in 
Rome,  the  satirist  felt  that  it  was  time  to  take  the 
field.  His  work,  addressed  to  the  Platonist  CroD- 
ius,  gives  an  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  Pere- 
grinus, whom  he  calls,  on  grounds  of  personal 
knowledge,  a  conunon  criminal.  On  reaching  man- 
hood, Peregrinus  was,  according  to  him,  convicted 
of  adultery  and  suitably  punished  in  Armenia;  then 
seduced  a  boy,  and  saved  himself  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  parents  only  by  a  money  payment; 
and  finally,  in  his  birthplace,  Parion  on  the  Helles- 
pont, murdered  his  father  to  get  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  Suspicion  attaching  to  him,  he  was 
forced  to  flee,  and  after  considerable  wandering 
came  to  Palestine  or  possibly  to  Antioch.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Christians,  insinuated 
himself  into  their  fellowship,  and  became  a  re* 
spected  teacher.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  was  released  by  the  govem<»  of  Sjrria  and 
returned  to  Parion,  where  he  was  aUe  to  meet  tfas 
charge  of  parricide  only  by  surrenderiDg  his  portion 
of  the  inheritance,  fifteen  talents,  to  his  fiellow  citi- 
zens. He  had  appeared  thete  in  the  dnm  of  a 
Cynic,  but  on  his  further  jouniqw  ha  m 
and  supported  by  the  Chrfstiaai  as  ona  of 
own.  Falling  into  disoiedit  with  tbm  (Lorin 
thinks  on  account  of  eatiqg  iuMddm  Hi        ^ 
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resolved  to  simulate  the  life  of  a  great  ascetic,  and 
after  a  trainiiig  in  Egypt  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
attracted  great  attention  by  his  cynicat  freedom  of 
speech,  especially  by  his  unmeasured  attacks  upon 
the  mild  and  just  emperor.  The  prefect  of  the  city 
banished  him,  which  only  increased  his  fame.  He 
went  to  Greece,  and  continued  his  assaults  on  the 
social  order*  choosing  the  great  Olympic  gather- 
ings for  special  manifestations.  At  the  third  which 
he  attended,  Ending  his  reputation  declining,  he 
announced  that  he  would  burn  Iximself  alive  at  the 
next;  and  this  Lucian  says  he  actually  did,  claim- 
ing to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrence 
as  well  as  part  author  of  the  legends  which  were 
soon  spread  abroad  in  relation  to  the  Cynic^s  death. 
He  doses  by  relating  some  further  inslanoes  of  the 
baaeness  of  Peregrinus,  which  he  asserts  that  h» 
witnessed  on  a  voyage  from  Troas  to  Syria. 

A  brief  investigation  of  the  historical  basis  for 

this  story  is  now  in  order.     There  is  no  reason  to 

doubt  the  existence  of  a  Cpuc  philosopher  named 

Peregrinua  Proteus,     The  oldest  notice  of  him  is 

possibly  that  of  AmIus  Gellius  (xii.  11), 

5.  Hlstor*   who  met  him  at  Athens  and  speaks 

ical  Basts  well  of  him.  His  remarkable  suicide 
of  the  is  mentioned  by  Athenagoraa  {"  Apot- 
F9r$grinu§,  ogy,"  xxvi.;  ANF,  11  143),  TertuUian 
(Ad  martyras,  iv.;  ANF,  Hi,  Q95),  and 
Kusebiufl  (Chron,  ad  ann.  2181;  Marcus  Aurehus, 
v.),  aa  well  as  by  Philantratus  {Vitce  itophistarum, 
IT.,  i.)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XXTX,,  i.  39); 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  caused  a  great  sensation. 
A  column  was  erected  to  him  in  his  birthplace^  and 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  an  oracle.  Euse- 
bius  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  165  a.d.,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  this,  or  Lucian ^s  state- 
ment that  it  was  at  the  fourth  Olympic  meeting 
which  he  attended.  The  banishment  from  Rome 
would  then  fall  at  latest  in  152-153;  and  the  Chris- 
tian episode  between  140  and  150.  That  Tatian 
and  the  later  apologists  say  nothing  of  his  having 
been  a  Christian  for  a  time  is  not  surprising,  even 
tf  thsy  knew  it.  It  is  most  ynlikely  that  Lucian 
invented  it;  but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  prob- 
able that  he  got  his  details  at  first  hand.  Zahn^s 
theory  that  he  intended  his  accotmt  of  the  Cynic's 
death  as  a  parody  of  Christian  martynlom  will  not 
hold.  The  whole  point  of  the  work,  as  directed 
against  Cynicism,  would  be  lost;  and  though  Lu- 
cian knows  that  the  Christians  willingly  give  up 
their  lives  for  their  faith,  so  far  from  using  this  to 
explain  the  act  of  Peregrinus,  he  contrasts  their 
sinoere  seU*«acri6ce  with  the  mingled  fear  of  death 
and  mania  for  notoriety  which  he  attributes  to 
Peregrinus.  Assximing  the  main  facts — that  Pere- 
grxDUB  was  for  a  time  a  Christian,  and  as  such  was 
imprisoned^  but  afterward  released,  and  that  he 
later  abandoned  Christianity,  it  ts  worth  while  to 
see  what  Lucian  knew  of  Christianity  and  what  his 
judgment  of  it  was,  taking  his  sketch  as  a  docu- 
Qiefit  belonging  to  about  170  and  relating  primarily 
to  Syrian  Christianity. 

The  Christians  are^  then,  a  religious  association 
in  which  a  man  crucified  in  Palestine  is  venerated. 
He  haa  brought  into  Ufe  "  new  mysteries/*  and  as 
tbe    fim  lawgiver  of  the  sect  has  convinced   his 


followers  that,  when  they  have  renounced  the  old 
gods  and  begun  to  worship  him  and  live  according 
to  his  laws,  they  are  to  consider  them> 
4,  Lucian *s  selves  as  brothers.  They  are  per- 
Knowledge  suaded  that  they  are  immortal^  where- 
of Chris-  fore  they  despise  death  and  meet  it 
tianjty,  cheerfully  and  voluntarily.  They  con- 
sider aU  temporal  goods  as  of  small  im^ 
portance  and  hold  them  in  common.  They  adhere 
closely  to  each  other,  and  take  incredible  pains 
when  any  interest  of  the  community  is  in  question, 
considering  it  a  general  calamity  when  a  brother  is 
imprisoned.  When  Peregrin  us  was  in  prison^ 
"  very  early  in  the  morning  aged  widows  and  or- 
phan children  might  be  seen  waiting  near  the  place, 
and  the  leading  men  among  them  gained  over  the 
giiards  that  they  might  pass  the  night  with  him. 
Many  meals  were  sent  in  to  him,  their  holy  WTitings 
were  read  .  .  ,  even  from  the  cities  of  the  province 
of  Asia  came  certain  who  were  sent  by  the  Chri^ 
tians  in  the  name  of  their  communities,  to  aid,  de- 
fend, or  comfort  him.**  Every  detail  in  this  ac- 
count might  be  paralleled  in  Christian  literature 
from  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  TertuUian,  D« 
jefunio,  and  the  detail  of  the  envoj^s  from  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  is  confirmed  by  the  epistles  of  Igna- 
tius— though  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
any  direct  employment  by  Lucian  of  Christian 
sources.  The  fact  is  simply  that  Lucian  has  named 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Christian  body 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  a  clear-sighted, 
disinterested  observer,  thus  strengthening  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  Christian  writers.  80  far  from 
relying  on  Christian  documents,  Lucian  does  not 
seem  to  know  the  Christian  writers  of  the  second 
century;  the  prisoner  in  Syria  has  as  little  in  com- 
mon with  Ignatius  as  the  death  of  Peregrinus  has 
with  the  martyrdom  of  Poly  carp.  While  one  can 
not  assert  positively  that  Lucian  never  read  a  line 
of  a  Christian  author,  the  proof  thai  he  did  is  not 
forthcoming.  For  all  this,  his  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  so  "  vague  and  superficial  "  as  Keim 
would  have  us  believe.  He  brings  none  of  the  cus- 
tomary charges  against  the  Christians,  not  even 
that  of  hostihty  to  the  empire.  Christianity  seems 
to  be  in  his  eyes  a  harmless  movement.  He  con- 
siders it^  indeed,  without  any  token  of  sympathy; 
but  he,  the  accomplished  mocker^  does  not  mock 
at  the  BiropHcity  of  the  Christiana  which  the  im- 
postor turns  to  his  account.  He  inds  it  of  course 
absurd  that  they  should  adore  the  crucified  "  soph- 
ist ";  but  their  unshaken  consciousness  of  brother- 
hood under  all  trials  and  their  contempt  for  death 
are  mentioned  only  as  characteristic  difTerentiae. 
And  it  is  these  very  Christians  who,  outside  of  the 
cultivated  city-dwellers  and  the  Epicureans,  are 
the  only  people  in  the  world  to  detect  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  pretentions  of  the  false  prophet  Alexan- 
der of  Abonoleichos;  in  fact,  it  is  against  them 
that  the  first  denunciation  of  Alexander  is  uttered 
(Ale:znnder,  xxv.,  xxxviii.).  In  a  word,  in  the  Pcrs- 
grinuM,  where  he  has  poured  out  the  fulness  of  his 
bitterest  scorn  upon  the  Cynics,  he  has  contented 
himself  with  drawing  an  acciLrate  picture  of  the 
Christians.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  set  out  to  glorify  them;  what  is  remarkablQ 
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is  that  he  dcseribes  them  not  aa  deoeiverSf  ai  crim^ 
iimla,  or  an  revolutioimriei,  but  merely  as  enthTusi- 
asU,  credulous  indeed,  but  capable  of  aelf-sacri^ce 
and  deep  brotherly  love.  The  sicigle  word  ^^  soph- 
ist "  applied  to  Christ  BuiGced  to  stamp  the  great 
satirist  as  a  bkaphemer  in  the  eyi^  of  later  geoerar 
tiona,  and  cause  thera  to  negteet  the  historical  value 
of  the  evidence  which  he  supplies  for  the  purity 
and  uprightness  of  the  Christian  life  and  ideal  as 
they  were  seen  in  his  day.  (A.  IIarmack.) 

SiaLioOAAPHT;  PfrrhapA  the  bent  edition  cif  Lucl&n'i  warki 
u  by  T.  HemsierhuiA  And  J.  F.  lleitt.  3  vols.,  AnnterdHn, 
1743;  s  oopwmetit  ooe  is  by  W.  Dind<>H.  with  Imu  traD«]., 
S  voIp,,  P&njiv  1840;  anoth«r  ia  by  F,  FritAche.  3  void., 
Rovtock,  1S0O-S2;  »nd  ■tiU  ftnothfr  ifl  in  th«  T«tlchEilti 
■ericB  by  C.  H,  Weiw.  4  vola..  Leipdic,  1 867 -77.  There 
h  AQ  Bnff.  traiul,  by  Msveni  fa&oclik^  with  life  c^  LucUn 
by  Dryden^  4  vols,,  I^mdon,  ITll;  ona  by  T.  Fr&DGkJIn, 
4  vol«,  ih,  17S1  lot  Kre»l  tnArit);  and  one  by  U.  W. 
Fawler,  4  vob..  lb.  IWS.  A  Fr.  tniiu].  of  the  worlu  u 
by  L.  Humbert,  2  voLb.,  Pant,  IfiOfi^  and  an  exeelknt 
Oerm.  tmul.  ii  by  Wieland,  6  vola..  Leipflic  l7S«-89. 
Ouniillt^  J.  BernayH,  Lueinn  und  div  Ktptik^,  Eerlin, 
iSTfi;  C.  T.  Keim.  C«f«uj,  Ziuii^h,  1862;  J.  M.  Cotterill. 
PiTiffrtnut  PratntM,  £diribuTieh«  187V  (ptttimii  it  b  a  forgery, 
p«rhjipi  by  Henry  Stephenji  th«  RefDrmatlon  printer >;  M. 
Craiiet,  EtKti  nr  Ca  fU  ^t  ia  auvreM  ds  Ltiden,  Paris, 
IBS2;  W.  fi.  Smltht  Die^mxrit  of  Grttk  and  Bownan  Biog- 
rtiphy,  ii  812-822,  London,  1890;  DCB,  lii.  744 '7ia  Th* 
edilicinj  and  tranalatiutiB  have  note  a  and  introductions,  ajid 
ortfln  a  life  of  the  authorn 

LUCIDUS,  Ifl'aid-na:  A  Gallic  priest  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century.  He  held  decided 
predestinarian  views,  going  further  even  than  Au- 
gustine and  believing  that  at  the  fall  man  had  ut^ 
terly  loat  the  frecdotn  of  his  will,  that  God  had  de» 
termined  beforehand  that  liome  were  to  bq  damned 
and  others  saved,  aad  hence  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  all  but  only  for  the  elect,  and  finally  that  a 
**  vessel  unto  dishonor  "  can  never  become  a  "  ves- 
sel unto  honor."  A  synod  was  summoned  in  475 
at  Aries  to  condemn  his  views,  and  also  one  at 
Lyons  in  47tS.  Lucidua  was  compelled  to  recant 
chieHy  through  the  influence  of  Faustua  of  Riei 
(q-v.)j  who,  being  a  friend  of  Lucidus  and  also  one 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the  synod,  had 
a  bngthy  correspondence  with  him  on  the  Eubject» 
A  letter  to  Lucidus  by  Faust  us  is  in  MPLt  Jni.  683- 

LUCIFER  (Hebr.  Hcief,  "Shining  one/'  IL  V. 
**  Day  star  '*) :  A  term  applied  by  Isaiah  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  stiv.  12),  and  not  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  By  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and 
others  the  name  was  applied  to  Satan,  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  became  common  in  this  sense.  By 
Gunkel  (Schdp/ung  und  Chaos,  pp.  132  sqq.,  G6t~ 
tingen,  1SQ5)  the  passage  in  Isaiah  is  regarded  as 
embodying  a  reference  to  a  nature  myth. 

LUCIFER  OF  CALARIS  AND  THE  LUCiraRI- 
AlfS:  Bishop  of  Calaris  (the  modern  Cagliari) 
in  Sardinia,  and  his  followers.  The  dates  of  Liici- 
fer  are  uncertain;  be  died  perhaps  37 L  He  first 
appears  in  hwtory  as  the  envoy  of  Pope  Liberius 
(q,v.)  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  to  urge  the  call- 
ing of  a  new  «ynod.  At  the  Synod  of  Milan,  355, 
he  stood  with  the  opposition,  held  firm  with  a  few 
others,  and,  like  these,  wna  exiled.  For  a  while  he 
then  lived  at  Germanieta  in  Commagene;  next,  at 
Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine,  and  afterward  in  the 
Tfaebaid.    During  his  eadle;  he  wrote  scHne  vehe- 


ment polemics  (ed.  Hartel,  in  CSEL,  vol.  ziv., 
Vienna,  1886)  against  Emperor  Constantius,  as  a 
patron  of  heretics  and  the  enemy  of  the  true  faith. 
These  writings  may,  with  some  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, be  arranged  in  the  following  order:  De  non 
canveniendo  cum  hcereiiciSf  de  regibus  apostaticis,  de 
Athanaeio  I  and  //.,  all  prior  to  the  autumn  of  358; 
De  non  parcendo  in  Deum  dclinquentibus,  after 
June,  'S59;  Moriendum  esse  pro  Dei  Filio,  360  at  the 
earliest,  perhaps  not  until  361.  Copious  Biblical 
quotations  give  these  documents  no  little  value  as 
bearing  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  before  Jerome  and 
on  the  history  of  the  canon.  But,  in  other  aspects, 
they  arc  difTusc  and  repetitious,  void  of  literary 
originality,  and  omit  giving  credit  to  authors  from 
whom  citations  are  made.  Yet  Lucifer's  writings 
afford  a  vivid  picture  of  the  narrow  yet  honest  zeal 
of  a  man  loyal  to  his  convictions. 

The  death  of  Constantius  and  the  advent  of 
Julian  ended  Lucifer's  exile.  In  362  he  was  at 
Antioch,  tr3ring  unsuccessfully  to  settle  the  state 
of  confusion  there  (see  Meletius  op  Antioch). 
He  combated  with  especial  severity  the  lenient 
treatment  of  ecclesiastics  who  had  become  com- 
promised by  their  defection  from  the  right  faith 
under  Constantius,  and  insisted  that  they  be 
stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  offices.  When  at 
Naples,  he  refused  church  fellowship  to  Bishop  Zosi- 
mus.  He  retired,  eventually,  and  in  sullen  temper, 
to  Calaris;  where  he  lived  revered,  indeed,  for  his 
confessional  constancy  and  his  austere  conversa- 
tion, but  in  separation  from  a  Church  that  he  be- 
lieved to  be  stained  by  indulgence  of  heretical  doc- 
trine. He  was  ever  afterward  the  "  Holy  Sardin- 
ian"; and  in  1623  his  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cagliari. 

After  his  death  Sardinia  continued  the  center  of 
the  Luciferian  coterie,  a  sect  persistently  entan- 
gling itself  in  the  thought  that  the  Church  had  be- 
come a  harlot.  The  Luciferians  were  not  confined 
to  Sardinia,  however.  In  Spain  they  reverenced 
Bishop  Gregory  of  Elvira  (q.v.);  at  Treves,  their 
ideas  were  advocated  by  the  Presbyter  Bonosus; 
in  Rome  itself  there  was  a  Luciferian  party  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  followers  of  Ursinus,  q.v.), 
against  which  Jerome  wrote  his  AUerccUio  Lttci- 
feriani  ct  orthodoxi  {MPL,  xxiii.  153-182);  and 
Hilarius,  the  Roman  deacon  (q.v.),  was  a  Luci- 
ferian. Ephesius,  on  a  journey  to  the  East  (382 
or  383),  fell  in  with  some  Luciferians  at  Oxyrhyn- 
chos  (Heptanomos,  Egypt),  who  had  for  their  bishop 
a  monk  Heraclidas,  titular  of  Eleutheropolis  (Pales- 
tine). And  at  Eleutheropolis  were  the  two  pres- 
byters, Faustinus  and  Marocllinus,  chaiged  with 
holding  assemblies  for  divine  worship  in  the  houses 
of  their  associates  and  opposed  by  the  resident 
bishop.  They  complained  against  the  bishop,  and 
not  in  vain,  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (see 
Faustinus),  since  a  rescript  of  384  forbade  the 
persecution  of  those  who  stood  in  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  with  the  Spaniard  Gregory,  and  the 
oriental  Heraclidas.  By  the  irony  of  hiatoiy,  this 
imperial  edict  is  the  last  intelligenoe  coDoeming 
the  Luciferians.  Q.  KRt^OBB. 
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und  da»  Sehimna  dmt  Lueiferianer,  Leipsic.  1886;  W.  von 
HArtel,  in  Arekiv  fikr  lakmrntOMt  Lextkographie  und  Gram- 
tnaiik,  iu  (1886).  1-58;  L.  Saltet.  in  BtdUtin  de  literature 
eceUtioMtiqut,  1006,  pp.  300-326  (olaims  for  the  Luciferians 
a  great  literary  activity);  and  P.  Lejay,  VHiritage  de 
Grigoired^Blvirt,  in  Revue  BirUdictine,  xxv  (1908),  435-457. 
Conauit  further:  DCB,  iii.  749-761 ;  Ceillier.  A  uteur»  aacria, 
iv.  239-271;  Hamack,  Dogma,  vols,  iv.-v.  passim;  Neander, 
ChrUtian  Church,  ii.  256-257,  441-442.  456-458.  559. 

LUCIUS,  la'shius:    The  name  of  three  popes. 
Lucius  L :     Pope  253-254.     He  was  the  successor 
of  Cornelius,  elected  probably  June  25,  253,  and 
died   Mar.   5  following.     His  election   took   place 
during  the  persecution  which  caused  the  banish- 
ment of  Cornelius,  and  he  also  was  banished  soon 
after  his  consecration,   but  succeeded   in  gaining 
permission  to  return.     From  a  letter  of  Cyprian  ^s 
(bcviii.  5)  it  is  evident  that  he  took  the  same  position 
as  Cornelius  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed 
after  due  penance.     His  tombstone  is  still  extant  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus.      (N.  Bonwbtsch.) 
Bibuoorapht:    Liber  pontiJUxUia,  ed.  Momxnsen,  in  MGH, 
Oeat.  pent.   Rom.  i  (1898).  32;    JafT^.   Regeata.   i.   19-20; 
R.  A.  Lipsiua.  Chronologie  der  rdmiachen  Biachd/e^  pp.  123 
aqq..  207  sqq..  Kiel,  1869;    B.  Platina.  Livea  of  the  Popea, 
i.  50-52,  London,  n.  d.;   Bower,  Popea,  i.  29. 

Lucius  IL:  Pope  1144-1145.  As  Gerard,  car- 
dinal-priest of  Santa  Crooe,  he  was  active  in  the 
German  controversies  under  Honorius  II.  and  In- 
nocent II.  He  became  pope  Mar.  12,  1144,  and  at 
first  had  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  suppress- 
ing the  recalcitrant  senate.  But  in  the  autumn  his 
friendly  relations  with  Roger  of  Sicily  were  dis- 
turbed; the  Romans  restored  the  senate,  under  the 
leadership  of  Giordano  Pierleoni,  who  took  the  title 
of  patricius  and  claimed  all  the  regalian  rights  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Lucius  had  recourse  to  arms  against 
the  citizens,  and  died  Feb.  15, 1145.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:    Jaff^,  Regeata,  ii.  7  sqq.;    J.  M.  Watterich, 

Pontiflcum  Romanorum  vUa,  ii.  278  sqq..  Leipsic,  1862; 

W.    Gieaebreoht.   OeadiidUe  der  deutaehen  Kaiaeneit,   iv. 

222  sqq.,  Brunswick.  1877;    F.  Gregorovius.  Hiat.  of  the 

City  of  Rome,  iv.  487-491,   London.    1896;    B.   Platina. 

Livea  of  the  Popea,  ii.  43-44,  ib.  n.d.;  Bower,  Popea,  ii. 

47&^77;   Milman.  LaHn  ChrieHarUty,  iv.  242-243. 

Lucius  in.:  Pope  1181-1185.  As  Hubald. 
bishop  of  Ostia,  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
cardinals  under  Alexander  III.  He  was  elected 
pope  Sept.  1,  1181,  and  consecrated  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday.  His  pontificate  was  an  unsuccessful 
one.  He  was  unable  to  control  the  Romans,  and 
his  residence  in  the  city  was  limited  to  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  Nov.,  1181,  to  the  middle  of 
Mar.,  1182.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  spent  in  vari- 
ous places,  chiefly  at  Velletri  and  Anagni.  The 
controversy  over  the  succession  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  Countess  Matilda  had  been  left  unsettled  by 
the  peace  of  1177,  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  pro- 
posed in  1182  that  the  Curia  should  renounce  its 
claim,  receiving  in  exchange  two-tenths  of  the  im- 
perial inoome  from  Italy,  one-tenth  for  the  pope 
and  the  otbor  tenth  for  the  cardinals.  Lucius  con- 
sented neither  to  this  proposition  nor  to  another 
eompromue  suggoBted  by  Frederick  the  next  year; 
nor  did  «  pemnal  diseussion  between  the  two  po- 
tentatae  at  Verona  in  Oct,  1184,  lead  to  any  defi- 
nite faaolt.  ItoiitfiiiB  other  eauM  of  disagreement 
L*.  ^^  M?rt  niamX  to  ooii^>ly  with 
ka  ^MMMtattiMnililkm  of  German 


episcopal  elections  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  schism,  and  especially  as  to  the  contested  elec- 
tion to  the  see  of  Treves  in  1183.     In  pursuance  of 
his  anti-imperial  policy,  he  declined  finally  in  1185  to 
crown  Henry  VI.  as  Frederick's  destined  successor, 
and  the  breach  between  the  empire  and  the  Curia 
became  wider  on  questions  of  Italian  politics.    Lucius 
died  in  Verona  Oct.  25,  1 185,  having  led  up  by  his 
negative  policy  to  the  new  contest  between  papacy 
and  empire  which  soon  broke  out.     (A.  Hauck.) 
Bibliography:     Jafifd,   Regeata,   ii.   835  sqq.;     J.   M.   Wat- 
terich,   Pontiflcum    Romanorum    vita,    ii.    650,    Leipsic. 
1862;     P.    SchefFer-Hoichorat,    Friedricha   I.    letzter   Streit 
mit  der  Kurie,  pp.  20  nqq..  Berlin.  1866;    W.  Giesebrecht. 
Gest'hichte  der  deutschen  Kaiaerzeit,   vols,   iv.-vi.,   Bruns- 
wick.  1888;    J.   Langen.  Geachichte  der  romiachen  Kirehe, 
iv.  657  sqq.,   Bonii.    1893;     F.  Gregorovius.  Hiat.  of  the 
City  of  Rome.   iv.   609-612,   London,    1896;     B.   Platina. 
Livea  of  the  Popea,  ii.  58-60,  ib.  n.  d.;    Bower.  Popea,  ii. 
524-526;   Milman.  Latin  ChriatianUy,  iv.  439-MO. 

LUCIUS,  PAUL  ERNST:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Ernolsheim  (about  12  m.  w.  of  Strasburg) 
Oct.  16,  1852;  d.  at  Strasburg  Nov.  27,  1902.  He 
studied  theology  at  Strasburg,  Zurich,  Paris,  Jena, 
and  Berlin.  He  was  vicar  at  Sesenheim  (1878-79); 
at  Strasburg  (1879-80);  privat-docent  there  (1880- 
1883);  professor  extraordinary  (1883-89);  and 
professor  (1889-1902).  He  wrote:  Die  Theror 
peulen  und  ihre  Stellung  in  der  Geachichte  der  Askeae 
(Strasburg,  1879);  Der  Easeni^mua  in  aeinem  Ver- 
hdltnia  zum  Judenihum  (1881);  Die  Krd/tigung  dea 
Afiaaionssinnea  in  der  Gemeinde  (1885);  Zur  dua- 
aern  und  innem  Miasion  (1903);  and  Die  Anfdnge 
dea  Heiligenkulta  in  der  chriallichen  Kirehe  (1904). 

LUCKOCK,  HERBERT  MORTIMER:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Great  Barr  (9  m.  s.s.w.  of  Litch- 
field), Staffordshire,  July  11,  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1858; 
M.A.,  1862),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860  and 
ordained  priest  two  years  later.  He  was  vicar  of 
All  Saints'.  Cambridge,  in  1862-63  and  1865-75, 
rector  of  Gayhurst  and  Stoke-Goldington  in  1863- 
1865,  and  canon  of  Ely  (of  which  he  had  been  hon- 
orary canon  in  1874-75)  in  1875-92,  besides  being 
principal  of  Ely  Theological  Ck)llege  in  1876-87. 
Since  1892  he  has  been  dean  of  Lichfield.  He  was 
abo  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1865,  1874-75, 
1883-84,  1892,  and  1901,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely  in  1873-87,  and  proctor  for  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Ely  in  1892.  Theologically  he  be- 
longs to  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  and  has  written : 
Tablea  of  Stone  (sermons;  London,  1867);  After 
Death,  the  State  of  the  Faithful  Dead  and  their  Re- 
lationahip  to  the  Living  (1879);  Studiea  in  the  Hxa- 
tory  of  the  Prayer  Book  (1881);  An  Appeal  to  the 
Church  not  to  unthdraw  her  Clergy  from  Oie  Univer- 
aities  (1882) ;  Footprinla  of  the  Son  of  Man  aa  traced 
by  St.  Mark  (1884);  The  Biahopa  in  the  Tower,  a 
Record  of  Stirring  Eventa  affecting  the  Church  and 
Nonconformiata  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolu- 
tion (1886);  The  Intermediate  State  between  Death 
and  Judgment  (1890);  The  Divine  Liturgy,  being 
The  Order  for  Holy  Communion^  hiatorically,  doo 
trinally,  and  dex^otionally  act  forth  (1889);  John 
Weahy'a  Churchmanahip  (1891);  Who  are  Wealey*a 
Heiraf  (1892);  Hiatory  of  the  Church  in  Scotland 
(1893);  History  cf  Marriage,  Jewith  and  ChriMtian^ 
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with  ctpectol  He/er^nce  to  iU  lndis*oluhitii^  and  cer^ 
ittin  forbidden  Degree*  (1894)  i  FootprinU  qf  ihe 
Apoiile*  at  irae&^  by  Si.  Luk^  in  ^  Ad*  (2  vols,, 
1S97);  Four  QualifieaiianM  Jor  a  Good  Prtaeher 
(1S97);  The  CharaderUticM  of  the  Four  GotpeU 
(IfiOO);  Beafdi/td  Life  of  an  idecd  FrieM;  or,  Rem^ 
inim^ncu  of  Thoma*  TheUuaan  Carter  (1902);  Life 
and  Workt  of  Dr.  Johnson  (1902);  Spiritual  Di^- 
culliee  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book :  Help*  to  iheir 
Solidion  (1905) ;  and  Ew^harittic  Saerijke  and  Inter- 
ceeeion  for  the  Dtparied  (1907),  He  haa  &lao  edited 
Bbbop  J,  R»  Woodford's  Greoi  Commieeion:  Twelve 
Addreeeee  on  the  Ordinal  (London,  1S86)  and  Ser* 
mone  (2  vols,,  18S7). 

LUD,  LUPQL    See  Tjlble  op  Nations. 

LimLOW,  JAHES  MEEKER:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Etii^abeth,  N.  J,,  Mar.  16,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Pntioeton  (B.A.j  1861),  and  Prinoeton 
TheolpgicaJ  Seminary  (1864).  He  was  then  paator 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(lgG4-6B),  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
New  York  City  (1868-77),  Wefltnunater  Pre«by^ 
terian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  (1877-8^).  and 
of  Munn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Eadt  Oraii^, 
N.  J,  (1886-1909),  He  haa  written:  My  Saint  John 
(New  York,  1883);  Concentric ChaH of  Hidory  (imB) ; 
Captain  of  the  Janrntrie^  (1886);  A  King  of  Tyre 
(ISdl);  That  Angelic  Woman  (1893);  History  of  the 
Crusadee  (\8m);  Baritone's  Parish  {IHW)\  D^orah 
(1901)1  Incenlivtsfor  Life  (1903);  Sir  Baaul  (1905); 
Jesae  ben  David  (1907);  and  Judge  West'e  Opinion ^ 
Reported  by  a  Neig}^>or  (1908), 

LUIKJLF,  Iti'dolf,  HIOB:  German  oricntaliBt, 
founder  of  the  study  of  the  Ethiopic  language  and 
Ittemture  in  Europe;  b,  at  Erfurt  June  15,  1624;  d. 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Apr,  8, 1704.  He  studied 
at  Erfurt  and  Leyden,  then  traveled  extensively* 
In  Rome  he  teamed  Ethiopic  from  the  Abyssinian 
GrefoHufl,  He  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  in  1652,  afterward  aulic  eoim- 
eilor,  in  1675  chamberlain  in  Al ten  burg,  and  in 
1691  preaident  of  the  Collegium  Imperi&le  Hiatori* 
cum  in  Frankfort,  where  be  had  settled  in  1678. 
His  principal  works  are;  Lexicon  ^thiopiea-Laiinum. 
(3  parts,  London,  1661;  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1699); 
Orammatiea  linguce  Mthvopicm  (London,  1661;  2d 
ed.,  Frankfort,  1702);  Smagraphia  hisiarim  Mihio- 
pica  (Jena,  1676);  Historia  jEthiopiea  (Frank* 
fort,  1681;  Eng.  tranal.,  London,  1684;  French 
transl.,  Paris,  1684),  to  which  he  added  a  Contmenr- 
tariuM  (1691)  and  two  appendices  (1693-94);  Gram- 
matiea  lingua  Amharicm  (1698);  and  Lei^xcon  Am- 
hanco-Latinum  (1698),  He  also  published  the 
Ethiopic  psalter,  with  Latin  translation  (1701), 

Biai'ioaaA^Ht:  G.  Junker,  Dm  vi$a  «t  wtriptU  iobi  Lvdolpki^ 
Irn^e^  1710;  J.  FtecoEoiiic,  Ut  Beitr^oe  tur  Auv'iwia^, 
wli.  L-ii.,  ib,  IglKHOl. 

LDEBECK:  One  of  the  three  cfty-itates  of  the 
German  Empire,  comprising  the  inner  city,  with 
suburbs,  and  several  enclaves  in  the  surrounding 
country;  area  115  squ&re  miles;  population  (1905) 
108,857,  of  whom  101,724  were  EvangeUc&l  Luther- 
ana,  760  Reformed,  2,457  Roman  CathoUca,  638 


Jews,  and  231  sectarians  (Baptists,  Irvingitea,  Ad* 
ventists,  Mormons,  etc).  The  Reformation  was 
established  in  LUbeck  by  Bugcnhagen  in  1531,  and 
since  that  time  the  city  has  been  Lutheran,  R%or^ 
ous  measures  were  taken  against  tba  Roman  Cath* 
olica,  and  agaimt  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
though  the  former  continued  to  hold  religious  ser- 
vicer, and  ill  1693  the  latter  received  permission  to 
build  a  church  and,  under  certain  restrictions,  hold 
their  own  service.  Admission  to  the  council  was 
denied  to  all  n  on- Lutherans  tiO  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  senate  issued  regulations 
for  the  Reformed  parish  in  1825^  and  for  the  Roman 
CatholioB  in  1841;  and  both  denominations  received 
fiill  political  and  civil  rights  under  the  constitution 
of  1848  (revised  1851  and  1875),  At  present  there 
are  fourteen  Lutheran  parishes  and  fifteen  churches. 
The  prei>ent  "  Constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Lu> 
theran  Church  in  the  State  of  Limbeck  "  went  into 
effect  in  1895,  It  vests  the  church  government  in 
the  senate,  which  either  exercises  its  authority  di- 
rectly throui^h  its  Lutheran  members,  or  delegates 
it  to  the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  is  composed  of 
two  Lutheran  senators,  of  whom  one  is  chairman, 
the  senior  (chairman)  of  the  clerical  ministerium, 
and  four  other  membeni,  viz,,  a  clerg3rman  and  three 
laymen,  who  are  elected  by  the  senate  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  the  clerigjman  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  clerical  ministerium,  the  laymen  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  synod.  In  matters  affecting 
ecclesiastical  law,  church  taxes,  the  liturgy,  and  the 
boundaries  of  parishes,  the  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  have  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  synod  and 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  clerical  ministerium 
include*  all  the  clergy  who  have  charigeB,  This 
body  has  a  word  in  all  matters  affecting  the  doctrine 
and  formularies  of  the  Church,  Since  1902,  in  ao* 
cordance  with  an  agreement  with  the  consistory  of 
8chleswick-Holstein,  candidates  have  been  ejamiaed 
by  the  board  of  examiners  in  Kiel,  those  paMiQg 
becoming  eligible  for  appointment  in  Lubeck,  as  well 
as  in  Schleswick'Holstcin.  The  synod  consista  of 
forty^seven  members,  of  whom  three  are  appointed 
by  the  ecclcsiasical  oouncU,  the  remainder  being 
members  of  the  local  parochial  boards.  Such  a 
board  h  oompoeed  of  the  local  clergy  and  a  number 
of  laymen,  who  are  elected  for  six  years.  Each 
parish  is  divided  Into  aa  many  pastoral  districts  as 
it  has  clergy.  The  finances  of  the  Church  are  regu- 
lated by  a  law  of  Jan.  18,  1895.  The  basis  of  the 
general  church  treasury  is  a  fund  of  150,000  marioi 
formed  by  the  surplus  of  the  cloister  of  St,  John,  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Burg  Cloister, 
The  interest  on  this  sum  is  supplemented  by  a  yearly 
income  of  16,000  marks  from  the  cloister  of  St.  John, 
and  by  a  church  tax.  (Church  attendance  on  the 
part  of  adults  is  not  good,  and  the  number  of  com- 
municants, which  aeems  to  be  on  the  decrease,  is  bas 
than  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Attend- 
ance by  children  is  better.  There  are  now  services 
for  children  in  every  Lutheran  parish  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  The  oklest  is  that  in  the  Chureh  of 
St.  James,  which  was  established  in  1875.  The  total 
attendance  averages  about  2,000.    (L.  F.  EaaiK&) 

Bt8t4oaaAPirr:    Lfifr,  VtfW^mmgtn  vnd  BekarmiitmehimfiQm^ 
u.  381,  iii.  29»  300;  SkMsL  Mittk^wmn  niu  ikm  <lfti£«Acii 
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tpanodiseKen  LaTkde^kirchen,  1B80;  W.  Deisa^  Geackichte 
d«r  evonifetiMch^eformi^ien  Gemtinde  in  Liibeck,  Lttbeck, 
1866;  E.  llliseiui^  Qe^chichU  der  lobtckitchen  Kirche  16S0- 
1866,  Paderborn,  1896;  S.  Carlebach,  GeMchichte  drr  Juden 
it^Lab^ck.  Lubeck,  1S99. 

LUEBECK,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  aneletxt 
ep^oopal  see  of  northern  Germany,,  eatabliahed 
originally  at  Oldenburg  by  Otto  L,  probably  in 
968,  and  subject  to  the  metropolitan  jurindiction 
of  Hamburg.  The  first  bishop,  Egward,  was  con- 
aecrated  by  Archbishop  Adalclag.  Hls  diocese  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  Wend  is  h  territory,  which 
was  under  Hamburgh  or  from  the  bay  of  Kiel  south- 
east to  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present 
Mecklenburg.  The  Wendiah  risings  of  990  and 
1018  destroyed  the  work  here,  and  when  it  was  re- 
vived by  Archbifihop  Adalbert  the  diocese  was  re- 
stricted to  eastern  Holstein.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Vicelin  (q.v.)  that  the  work  waa  efitabllahed 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  in  1158  the  see  was 
iratifif erred  to  Labeck  by  his  successor  Ceroid 
(1155-63).  The  bishopric  never  attained  great 
importance,  being  overshadowed  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  city.  (A.  Hauck.) 

The  bishopric  was  made  immediately  subject  to 
the  empire  under  Conrad  IL  of  Querfurt  (1183-86). 
It  bad  secular  jurisdiction  over  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory; but  the  epijicopal  residence  was  usually  at 
Euttn.  The  Reformation  was  first  introduced 
under  the  influence  of  King  Frederick  L  of  Den- 
naark  in  1524,  and  definitely  established  in  1530. 
It  was  not  yet^  however,  possible  to  suppress  or 
wholly  to  secularize  the  bishopric,  bo  for  a  time 
bishops  of  Lutheran  sympathies  were  elected. 
From  158<3  the  dignity  was  usually  an  appanage 
of  the  younger  sons  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein 
until  1706;  and  by  the  settlement  of  1803  it 
was  constituted  a  secular  principality  in  favor 
of  Peter  Frederick  William  of  Oldenburg  and 
his  heirs. 


SouroM    %n    Urkundmbuch    det    Bi§tum» 
,  ed  W.  Leverkua,  Oldenburg,  1R56;    Adam,  Geata 

MOH,  Smpt.  vi  (1846).  267-^389;  Helmold,  Chronica 
SUaarum,  ed.  id«m,  ib.  x»  (1869).  1-99;  Arnold.  Chronica 
Siavomm,  ed.  idem^  ib.  pp.  100-250;  AnnaUa  LvinctfWft, 
mA,  klam.  ib.  xvi  (ISSfi).  411^20;  iSeritft  tpitettporum 
.  .  .  Lubietraium,  ib.  xiii  (1881).  347.  Conault:  H»uck, 
KD,  ToliL  m.^v,;  E.  A,  T,  LAspeyreB,  Dit  BtkehmngNard' 
AOnngienB,  HnJle,  1864;  G.  Dcbio,  Gtachichtt  des  Erzbit- 
luma  Hambwff-Brtmtn.  2  vols.,  B«rtin,  1876;  C.  Eub<>l, 
Hierm-chia  caiholica  medii  avi,  2  vols.,  Mikuter.  180S-lfH}l. 

LXJECKE.  hik'e,  GOTTFRIED  CHMSTIAN 
FRIEDRICH:  German  Lutheran  theolc^an;  b. 
at  Egeln  (10  m,  s.w.  of  Magdeburg)  Aug.  24,  1791; 
d.  at  G6ttingen  Feb.  14,  1855.  He  was  educated 
at  the  cathedra!  school  of  Magdeburg  and  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  GCittingen.  In  1816  be 
went  to  Berlin,  where  the  influence  of  Bunsen  and 
Lachmann  won  him  Schieiermacher's  friendship 
and  a  position  as  licentiate  and  privat-docent  in 
Uieokgy.  He  gladly  took  part  in  the  ''Evangel- 
teal  union  "  which  was  sealed  by  the  united  com- 
munioti  lervioe  of  Oct.  31,  1817.  His  pubHcations 
in  thia  period  were  Orundrias  der  nttdestamenUicken 
Hmmmimdik  und  ihrtr  Geachichte  (Gottingen,  1816); 
Utber  den  nsuUMtamentlichen  Kanon  de^  Eusebitis 
ffierliii*    1817);    a  new  edition   of  Melanchthon's 


"Apology"  (1818);  and,  in  collaboration  with  Da 
Wetie,  Synopsu  evangdiorum  (1818),  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology 
in  the  new  University  of  Bonn,  Here  for  eight 
years  he  exercised  a  great  and  happy  infiuenee  on 
the  students,  at  the  same  time  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  reorganization  of  Evangelical  church 
life  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  At  Bonn  he  published  his 
principal  work,  the  Kommentur  iiber  die  Schrifitn 
di'H  Evangelisten  Johamiea  (3  vols,,  1820-25;  Eng. 
transl  in  part,  Ekiinburgh,  1837).  The  first  vol- 
ume was  hailed  aa  a  powerful  support  to  pfjsitive 
theology,  and  was  attacked  with  equal  warmth  by 
the  rationalizing  party  under  Paidus  of  Heidelberg. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  stay  at  Bonn  Ltlcke  engaged 
in  another  controversy  with  Ferdinand  Delbriick, 
who  urged  a  return  to  the  standards  of  the  primi- 
tive regiito  fidei  and  the  Apoa ties'  Creetl  in  place  of 
the  Scriptural  basis  of  Protestant  theology.  With 
his  colleagues  Sack  and  Nitzsch,  Lilcke  issued  three 
open  letters  f/«s6cr  das  Ansehen  der  heiligen  Schrifi 
umi  ihr  VerhtdtniM  ntf  G!aid}ensreg€i  in  der  proie^- 
tantisckcn  njui  in  der  alien  Kirche  (Bonn,  1827),  of 
which  the  third  and  longest  was  all  his  own.  He 
was  abo  associated  with  ScMeiermacher  and  De 
Wette  in  publishing  the  Theolo^che  Zevtschri/i 
from  1819  to  1822,  and  witli  Gieseler  in  the  short- 
lived Zeiischri/t  fur  gebildete  Christen  der  evangelic 
schen  Kirche  (1823);  and  in  1827,  together  with 
Nitzsch,  Gieseler,  Ulknann  and  Urabreit,  he  estab- 
lished the  still  flourishing  Theologi^che  Slttdien  und 
Kritiken  to  represent,  in  a  favorite  phrase  of  his, 
'*  the  alliance  of  the  free  scientific  spirit  with  the 
power  of  the  specifically  Christian  spirit." 

Meantime,  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  he  had  mi- 
grated to  Gottingen  to  succeed  Stiludlin,  and  there 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  devoting  himself 
rather  to  New-Teatament  exegesis  and  systematic 
theology  instead  of  to  chnrch  history  which  liad 
been  his  special  work  at  Bonn.  In  spite  of  the 
anxious  days  of  the  revolution  of  1831  and  the  dif- 
ficulties brought  upon  the  university  by  the  changea 
made  in  the  constitution  of  Hanover  in  1837  by 
King  Ernest  August,  he  declined  calls  to  Kiel  and 
Halle  in  1838,  to  Jena  in  1843,  and  to  Leipsic  in 
1845.  The  government  rewarded  his  constancy  by 
the  i>oeitions  of  councilor  in  the  consistory  at  Han- 
over (1839)  and  of  abbot  of  Burafcld  (1843).  Hia 
bier  years  were  troubled  by  increasing  theological 
isolation,  as  the  younger  men  went  off  either  to  the 
radical  camp  of  Baur  and  the  Ttibingen  school,  or 
to  the  strict  Lutheran  party  of  Harless^  Kahnis, 
and  Thomasius,  with  its  center  at  Erlangen  and 
Leipsic.  Lucke  and  his  friends  attempted  to  hold 
a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes,  in- 
sisting in  the  spirit  of  Schleiermacher  on  the  his* 
torical  and  permanent  value  of  the  Reformation 
confessions  of  faith,  while  avoiding  any  blind  syra- 
boloUitry  and  vindicating  the  clear  and  practical 
nature  of  theology, 

L tickets  Gottingen  period  was  also  one  of  busy 
literary  activity.  He  completed  his  earlier  Jo- 
hannine  work  by  a  Verstich  einer  volhtdndigen  Ein^ 
leituTtg  in  die  Offenbarung  Johanni*  und  die  ge^sarrUe 
apokcdypti9ch€  Litteraiur  (Bonn,  1832),  besidea 
iiisiuDg  two  revised  editions  of  the  commentary 
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itself  (183a-^iG,  1S40-5C).  He  contributed  a  long 
series  of  important  articles  to  periodicals  and  uni- 
versity publications,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
was  the  treatise  Uther  dcLB  Alter  und  den  V  erf  assert 
die  uraprungliche  Form  und  den  xvahren  Sinn  des 
kirchlujien  Fnedensspmches  "  In  necessariis  unitas, 
etc"  (Gdttingen,  1850).  Of  practical  importance, 
too,  were  four  addresses  delivered  before  the  G6t- 
tinger  Missionsverein  between  1840  and  1842, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  founding  of  the 
"  Seminar  fQr  innere  Mission,"  the  very  name  being 
taken  from  the  last  of  them,  though  used  not  quite 
in  his  sense.  (F.  Sander.) 

Bibuookapht:  Lticke's  bioiptiphy  wm  written  by  F.  Ban- 
der. Hanover-Linden.  1891.  There  are  notices  by  J. 
Mailer  in  ZKW,  18fi6.  no«.  1&-17:  by  Redepennins  in 
FrotestarUi^che  Kirdtenteituno,  1865;  and  by  Ehrenfeuch- 
ter.  in  TSK.  1865.  Indications  of  further  literature  are 
given  in  Hauck-Heriog.  RE,  xi.  ti74. 

LUEDEMANN,  lU'de-mQn,  HERMANN  KARL: 
Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Kiel  Sept.  15,  1842.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kiel,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Berlin  from  1861  to  1867  (Ph.D.,  Kiel, 
1870),  and  in  1872  became  privat-docent  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city  (where  he  also  taught 
in  a  private  school).  In  1878  he  was  appointed  as- 
sociate professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  the 
same  institution,  and  since  1884  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Bern,  where  he  has 
been  professor  successively  of  church  history  (1884- 
1891)  and  of  systematic  theology,  dogmatics,  and 
philosophy  (since  1891).  He  is  an  adherent  of  the 
liberal  school  in  theology,  and  has  written:  Die 
Anthropologie  des  Apostei  Paulun  und  ihre  Stellung 
innerhalb  seiner  HeiUlehre  (Kiel,  1872);  Die  "  Eid- 
briichigkeit "  unserer  neukirchlichen  (freisinnigen) 
Geiatlichen  (1881);  Die  neuere  ErUuncklung  der 
proteataniiachen  Theologie  (Bremen,  1884);  Reform 
und  Tdufertum  in  ihrem  Verhdltnis  zum  christlichen 
Prinzip  (Bern,  1896);  Individualitdt  und  Peraon- 
lichkeit  (1900) ;  Waa  heiaat  '*  bibliachea  Chriatentum  "  t 
(1905)  and  Religion  und  Leben  (1908). 

LUETGERT,  iQt'gftrt,  WILHELM:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Heiligengrabe  (a  village  near 
Wittstock,  60  m.  n.w.  of  Berlin),  Brandenburg, 
Apr.  9,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Greifswald  and  Berlin  from  1886  to  1889,  and  in 
1892  became  privat-docent  for  New-Testament 
exegesis  and  dogmatic  theology  at  the  former  in- 
stitution, where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subjects  in  1895.  In  1901  he 
went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Halle,  where  he  was 
promoted  to  his  present  position  of  full  professor 
in  1902.  Besides  assisting  A.  Schlatter  since  1904 
in  editing  the  Beitrdge  zur  F&rderung  der  chriat- 
lichen  Theologie,  he  has  written  Daa  Reich  Gotiea  in 
den  aynoptiachen  Evangelien  (Gtltersloh,  1895);  Die 
johanneiache  Chrisiologie  (1899);  Die  Liebe  im 
Neuen  Teatament  (Leipsic,  1905);  Gottea  Sohn  und 
GoUea  Geiat,  Vortrdge  zur  Chrisiologie  und  zur  Lchre 
vom  Geiste  Goties  (1905);  Im  Dienate  Gottea.  Be- 
trachtungen  (Berlin,  1907);  Jeaus  Christua  fUr  un- 
sere  Zeit  (Hamburg,  1907;  in  collaboration  with 
several  others) ;  Freiheitapredigt  und  Schwarmgeister 
in  Korinthf  Ein  Beitrag  tur  CharakUristik  der  Chri9- 


tuajMrtei,  and  Die  Irrlchrer  der  Pastaralbrifef  both 
in  the  Beitrdge,  ut  sup.  (1908-09). 

LUETKEMANN,  liH'ke-mOn,  JOACHIM:  German 
Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Deounin  (28  m.  s.  of 
Stralsund).  Pomerania,  Dec.  15,  1608;  d.  at  Wolfen- 
battel  (8  m.  «.  of  Brunswick)  Oct.  18,  1655.  Both 
his  WTitings  and  his  personality,  which  combined 
deep  learning  with  the  efRcacious  inner  conviction  of 
Pietism,  had  no  slight  influence  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  those  of  Amdt  and  Johann  Milller,  while  his 
controversy  with  tlie  orthodox  Lutherans  as  to  the 
humanity  of  Christ  in  his  death,  though  without 
abiding  con.so<.)uencc8,  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  time.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Greifswald  and  Strasburg,  afterward  traveling 
through  France  and  Italy  and  returning  to  Rostock 
to  pursue  his  studies  there.  He  became  a  lecturer 
in  the  philosophical  faculty  there  in  1638,  and  five 
years  later  professor  of  metaphysics  and  physics. 
He  had  already  become  known  as  a  preacher,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  activity  of  religious  life 
in  Rostock.  His  work  there  was  interrupted  by  a 
controversy  in  which  he  became  engaged  with  the 
strict  orthodox  party  in  Mecklenburg,  whom  the 
duke  favored.  He  put  forth  in  what  seemed  to 
them  a  dangcroas  fonn  a  proposition  already  enun- 
ciated in  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  concept  of  hu- 
manity, he  said,  there  belongs  besides  the  existence 
of  soul  and  body  the  form  of  their  joint  existence, 
their  unity;  and  with  the  dissolution  of  this  unity 
in  death  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  dissolved.  The 
assertion  of  its  permanence  must  take  away  some- 
thing from  the  reality  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
thus  from  the  reality  of  redemption.  He  attempted 
to  save  the  belief  in  the  divine-human  character  of 
Christ  by  the  theory  that  the  divinity  was  imited 
not  only  with  the  soul  but  with  the  body;  and 
when  the  soul  left  the  body,  the  Godhead  did  not 
leave  it,  but  the  true,  essential,  eternal  life  still 
d^-elt  in  the  dead  body.  A  vehement  strife  broke 
out  over  this  apparent  departure  from  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine.  Liitkemann  defended  himself  in  his 
Diaaertatio  phyaico-theologica  dc  vero  homine.  The 
orthodox  teaching  seemed  to  imply  that  the  body 
of  Christ,  as  a  necessary  concomitant  with  the  soul 
to  the  unity  of  human  nature,  was  incorruptible. 
Two  court  preachers  at  Weimar,  CoUer  and  Bar- 
tholomiii,  now  expressed  a  doubt  of  this,  and  de- 
fended Liitkemann's  view  from  this  standpoint.  The 
Rostock  theologian  Cothmann  api)eared  as  a  violent 
opponent  of  Lotkemann,  and  used  his  influence  with 
the  duke  to  liave  him  silenced  both  as  a  professor  and 
as  a  preacher.  In  spite  of  the  support  of  clergy  and 
people,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rostock.  Ihike  Au- 
gust of  Brunswick,  however,  offered  him  the  position 
of  general  superintendent  and  court  preacher,  and 
there  he  spent  his  remaining  years,  drawing  up  the  ex- 
cellent school  ordinance  of  1651  and  the  church  order 
of  1 057 .  Ho  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  worioi, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  books  among  the  disci- 
ples of  Amdt  was  his  Vorachmadc  der  gdUUtken  QHU 
(Wolfenbattel,  1643).  (W.  Dilobbt.) 

BiBLicxmAPHT:  A  Life  by  FhiUpp  Rsthinsyir  Is  pwfljBsd  to 
hia  Vorthmack  in  the  later  editloQi,  •#.*  BroDnridk, 
1740.  CoMultabo:  "  VTnliiiilr.  J^nrnninArlrtr.ll 
100.  Hambttii,  1851 
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L  The  Man. 

Early  References  to  Him  (f  1). 
Traditions  of  His  Authorship  (f  2). 
Characteristics   as   a    Historian 
(§3). 


LUKE. 

II.  His  Writings. 

Types  of  Modem  Criticism  (f  1). 
The  Preface  to  the  Gospel  (f  2). 
The  Character  of  the  Gospel  (f  3). 
Bearing  upon  Authorship  (f  4). 


Character  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlee 

(§6). 
Historical  Difficulties  of  Aets  xv  (|  6). 
The  Author's  Methods  (f  7). 
Remaining  Problems  (|  8). 


1.  The  Man:  The  name  appears  three  times  in 
the  New  Testament  as  that  of  a  man  who  belongs 
to  the  Pauline  circle  (Col.  iv.  14;  II  Tim.  iv.  11; 
Philemon  24),  in  the  first  case  as  that  of  *'  the  be- 
loved physician/'  in  the  last  as  a  "  fellow  worker." 

Col.  iv.  11  characterizes  certain  fellow 

I.  Early    workers  as  ''  of  the  circumcision  "  but 

References  does  not  include  Luke  among  them, 

to  Him.     hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  Luke 

was  not  of  Jewish  blood  and  abo  not  a 
Jewish  proselyte.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  personally  known  in  Colosse,  although  known 
by  reputation.  It  appears  also  that  he  was  with 
Paul  during  the  first  imprisonment,  helped  him  in 
his  labors  and  perhaps  as  a  physician  was  especially 
valuable  in  Paul's  activity.  So  it  api)ears  from 
II  Tim.  that  Luke  was  with  the  apostle  in  his  sec- 
ond imprisonment  as  his  only  companion,  and  con- 
jecture sees  in  this  a  reference  to  Luke's  medical 
services,  especially  in  view  of  the  absence  of  Cres- 
cens,  Tychicus,  and  Titus  (II  Tim.  iv.  10).  This 
exhausts  aU  that  the  New  Testament  expressly  says 
of  Luke.  The  Lucius  of  Rom.  xvi.  21  (a  Jew)  and 
of  Acts  xiii.  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Formerly  the  "  brother  "  of  II  Cor. 
viii.  18,  or  of  22,  was  identified  with  Luke,  but  this 
has  not  the  foundation  of  tradition  in  its  favor, 
only  of  traditional  exegesis  from  before  the  time  of 
Origen,  and  the  identification  is  insecure.  Testi- 
mony external  to  the  New  Testament  derives  Luke 
from  Antioch  (Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL,  III.,  iv.  7;  A. 
Mai,  Palrum  nova  Inblioiheca,  Rome,  1844-71,  iv. 
270;  F.  A.  W.  Spitta,  Brief  des  Julius  A/ricanus, 
HaUe,  1877,  pp.  69,  111).  For  this  the  singular 
reading  of  codex  D  in  Acts  iti.  28  (which  describes 
the  prophecy  of  Agabus  as  being  delivered  **  while 
we  were  gathered  together")  can  not  be  the  basis, 
though  the  tradition  may  embody  the  facts.  But 
many  other  traditions  regarding  the  region  of  Luke's 
labors  and  the  place  of  his  literary  activity  have 
not  in  their  favor  the  same  degree  of  probability  as 
inheres  in  that  relating  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  palpably  arise  from  misun- 
derstanding of  the  New  Testament,  and  others  are 
purely  conjectural  and  without  solid  foundation 
— e.g.,  that  which  connects  Luke  with  the  disciples 
at  Enunaus,  and  that  which  makes  of  him  an  artist 
with  the  pencil  as  well  as  with  the  pen. 

With  the  name  of  Luke  three  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  connected,  the  third 
Gospel,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews,  though  Luke's  connection 

2.  Tradi-  with  the  last  is  put  forth  as  a  mere 
tions  of  His  hypothesis  and  requires  no  considera- 
Authorship.  tion.    The  tradition  of  his  relation  to 

the  third  Gospel  goes  back  to  a  time 
earlier  than  Origen,  and  Paul's  expression  "  my 
gospel  "  has  been  construed  as  a  reference  to  that 
book.     Irensus,  the  Muratorian  Canon,  Clement  of 


Alexandria,  and  Tertullian  express  what  was  evi- 
dently the  opinion  of  their  day,  that  Luke  was  the 
author  of  the  third  Gospel.  And  practically  the 
same  testimony  assigns  a  Lucan  origin  to  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  while  earlier  hints  to  the  same  pur- 
port are  discovered  in  the  works  of  Marcion  and 
Justin  Martyr.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  es- 
sentially the  present  Gospel  of  Luke  lay  before 
Marcion  when  the  latter  compiled  his  Gospel,  while 
the  reverse  proposition,  that  Marcion 's  composition 
underlay  Luke's,  is  universally  given  up.  Until 
recent  times  there  was  no  trace  of  a  tradition  ad- 
verse to  Lucan  authorship,  while  the  title  to  the 
Gospel  as  given  in  the  manuscripts  testifies  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  belief  that  Luke  wrote  this  GospeL 
Of  course,  modem  criticism  as  well  as  Marcionitic 
rejected  Lucan  authorship,  as  did  the  encratitic 
Severians,  the  Ebionites,  and  the  Manicheana,  not 
on  literary  but  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

Acceptance  of  this  tradition  inmiediately  results 
in  a  large  increase  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
person  and  the  fortunes  of  Luke.    It  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  work  of 
Paul  than  appears  from  the  latter's 
3.  Charac-  epistles.     Part  of  the  narrative  of  the 

teristics     Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  in  the  first  per- 
as  a        son.    If  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  nar- 

Historian.  rative  of  Paul's  journeys  in  that  book, 
the  "  we  "  passages  testify  that  he  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  events,  and  this  fits  in  well 
with  the  references  in  the  epistles.  And  the  occui-  , 
rence  of  "we"  in  codex  D  of  the  clause  noted 
above  (§  1)  in  a  passage  earlier  than  is  found  in 
the  common  text  (Acts  xi.  28)  has  caused  Blass  to 
suspect  a  double  recension  of  the  Acts  by  Luke's 
own  hand.  Neither  Weiss'  explanation  (TU,  xvii. 
Ill,  1899)  nor  that  of  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Trav- 
eller, New  York,  1896,  pp.  27,  210),  which  assume  a 
correction  of  the  original  text  arising  in  different 
ways,  seems  to  have  much  probability  in  its  favor. 
If  Blass'  supposition  of  a  double  text,  both  from 
the  hand  of  Luke,  be  not  accepted,  the  "  we  "  must 
be  original  to  the  text.  In  that  case  the  tradition 
of  the  Antiochian  origin  of  Luke  receives  confirma- 
tion, and  Luke  must  have  been  an  associate  of 
Paul  in  his  early  activities  before  either  Timothy  or 
Titus  were  connected  with  him.  Moreover,  Luke 
api)ears  not  only  as  a  friend  and  close  companion 
of  Paul,  as  his  personal  medical  attendant,  but  as  a 
man  well  and  broadly  educated  and  with  wide  in- 
terests, possessing  powers  of  keen  observation  and 
the  ability  to  describe  simply  but  vividly  what  he 
saw.  If  in  spite  of  the  modem  adverse  criticism 
tradition  be  accepted,  Luke  becomes  a  source  of 
the  first  importance  for  the  origins  of  Christianity 
and  of"  the  Christian  Church. 

IL  His  Writings:  Doubts  of  Lucan  authorship 
have  been  raised  rather  with  regard  to  the  Acts 
tlian  the  Gospel.    In  any  case,  the  facts  reported 
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in  the  Gospel  go  farther  back— the  author  does  not 
claim  to  be  an  eye-witness  or  a  sharer  in  the  events. 
StiU,  suspicion  regarding  the  Gospel 
X.  Types  of  inevitably  followed  that  regarding  the 
Modem  Acts.  The  hypothesis  that  the  two 
CriticisoL  books  are  from  different  authors  is 
very  seldom  put  forth  and  even  then 
in  a  very  guarded  manner,  while  it  is  easily  refuted 
by  the  many-sided  similarities  which  are  found  in 
the  books.  Modem  New-Testament  criticism  takes 
two  principal  directions  in  its  discussion  of  the 
Lucan  writings.  In  one  case  it  asserts  that  they 
are  "  tendency  writings/'  taking  a  part  in  the  as- 
sumed burning  contest  between  Paulinism  and  Ju- 
daism and  endeavoring  to  furnish  a  middle  ground 
upon  which  both  could  unite,  blending  the  dog- 
matics, ethics,  and  practicality  of  Judaism  with 
Pauline  universalism.  This  niakes  the  writings  a 
peace  proposal  from  a  Pauline  Christian.  Of 
course,  various  forms  of  this  hypothesis  have  been 
put  forth.  The  other  direction  of  modem  criti- 
dsm  proceeds  from  a  literary  basis,  and  supposes 
that  the  books  embody  the  editing  of  earlier  sources, 
which  expressed  various  tendencies  and  were  of 
different  origin  and  value,  by  a  man  who  was  not 
near  enough  to  the  facts  to  have  complete  mastery 
of  them.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  the  interests 
of  a  later  time  than  the  authorship  of  Luke  would 
admit  appear  in  incidental  details,  that  the  report 
often  shows  that  the  time  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles 
was  already  long  past,  while  there  is  silence  as  to 
matters  of  importance  which  would  not  be  expected 
from  a  man  in  the  position  of  Luke.  The  question 
is,  whether  the  objections  are  so  grounded  as  to  de- 
mand the  rejection  of  a  strong  and  consentient  tra- 
dition, or  whether,  either  by  means  of  a  more  correct 
exposition  or  by  a  more  exact  appreciation  of  the 
intenti(Kis  and  situation  of  the  traditional  author, 
the  possibility  of  the  Lucan  authorship  may  be  more 
conclusively  established.  In  order  to  gain  securer 
results,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  delineate  as  a 
whole  the  historical  and  literary  processes  of  apos- 
tolic times  in  order  satisfactorily  to  examine  the 
eritieal  hypotheses  with  reference  to  their  probability 
or  possibiUty — an  attempt  which  is  excluded  by  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  which  can  give  merely  the 
indications. 

The  starting-point  of  any  discussion  is,  of  course, 
the  Gospel,  to  which  there  is  a  preface.    A  prior 
question  is  whether  this  prefaop  belongs  only  to 
the  Gospel  or  also  to  the  Acts.  ]^lthough  the  ques- 
tion has  been  answered  both  ways,  prima  facie  the 
preface  belongs  to  the  Gospel  only, 
a.  The   Qt  indicates  tbstt  the  Gospel  is  written 
Prefoce  to  for  a  man  of  high  position  who  has 
the  GospeL  some  certain  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity without  necessarily  being  more  than 
a  catechimien,  if  even  thatTj  The  Evangelist  implies 
that  Theophilus  was  not  averse  to  such  knowledge 
but  was  ready  to  receive  further  information.    This 
knowledge  was  not  to  be  of  the  dogmatic  order, 
but  ratW  historical  and  "  accurate  "  (Luke  i.  3), 
and  by  "  accurate  "  was  meant  not  simply  **  in 
chronological  order  "  but  rather  the  narration  of 
events  in  their  many-sided  relationships.    So  far, 
there  is  nothing  antagonistic  to  Lucan  authorship. 


And  no  objection  to  such  authorship  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  reference  to  previous  writers  of  Goq)d  hb- 
tory  in  Luke  i.  1,  since  enough  material  is  known 
to  justify  the  expression  "many."  The  reej 
growth  of  such  a  literature  would  emphaaiBe  for 
Luke  its  necessity  not  only  for  believing  Christians 
to  whom  the  oral  impartation  of  the  news  was  be- 
coming increasingly  rare,  nor  only  for  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians  to  whom  the  Messianic  codsgioub- 
ness  of  Jesus  was  of  importance,  but  abo  for  the 
heathen  to  whom  Thec^hilus  had  bdooged.  It  is 
continually  becoming  more  completely  established 
that  the  second  Gospel,  essentially  in  its  present 
form,  lay  before  the  author  of  the  third  and  was 
used  by  him.  But  comparison  of  the  two  Gospeb 
shows  marked  differences  in  plan  and  conception. 
Thus  Mark  sets  the  story  of  Jesus  in  two  freat 
groups  of  events-^esus'  work  in  Galilee  an^he 
events  between  his  departure  from  Galilee  and 
Easter  morning;  Luke  uses  the  same  two  groups 
but  prefixes  to  the  first  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
inserts  between  them  the  account  of  the  journey 
given  in  Luke  ix.  51-xviii.  14,  and  adds  to  the 
second  his  account  of  the  resurrection.  Moreover, 
while  Luke  follows  Biark  in  the  main  in  the  order 
of  the  events  in  the  two  groups,  he  effects  transpo- 
sitions and  makes  noteworthy  omissions.  Further, 
outside  of  the  three  great  additions  already  indi- 
cated, the  third  Gospel  makes  single  additions,  such 
as  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  story  of  Zaccheus, 
and  very  many  others.  All  this  indicates  a  special 
plan  subordinated  to  a  purpose  different  from  that 
which  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel  had  before 
him  and  suited  to  a  man  whose  antecedents  were 
heathen,  as  were  those  of  Theophilus. 

But  does  this  purpose,  expressed  in  the  preface, 
and  its  execution  in  the  Gospel,  agree  with  what 
is  known  of  Luke?  A  difficulty  raiwd  here  is  that 
a  man  who  stood  as  near  to  the  events  as  did  Luke, 

and  had  such  opportunities  to  meet 

3.  The     eye-witnesses,   in  his  departures  from 

Character  the  narrative  of  Mark  took  so  little  the 

of  the      direction  of  the  Fourth  Gospel    This 

OospeL     troubles    little    one  who   deals  with 

the  historicity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
but  the  difficulty  increases  the  more  one  deals  with 
that  historicity,  and  threatens  to  become  fatal  to 
the  claim  of  Lucan  authorship  if,  as  many  suppose, 
a  long  period  of  historical  study  (Luke  i.  3)  is  in- 
volved. It  may  be  conceded  that  the  Lucan  narra- 
tive contains  parts  tinged  with  Johannine  coloriqg. 
But  when  the  omission  is  noted  of  events  given  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  which  are  essential  to  the  narra- 
tive of  one  who  proposes  to  "  trace  the  course  of  all 
things  accurately  from  the  first "  (Luke  L  3),  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  occurrences  of  John  L- 
iv.,  the  visits  to  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem  of  John  t., 
vii.,  and  x.,  and  the  Lasarus  episode  do  not  appear 
in  the  Lucan  narrative,  the  authonbip  by  the 
apostolic  companion  lAike  seems  impoesibiB.  For 
many  of  those  events  are  not  of  a  nature  that  per- 
mits their  omission  by  one  who  proponi  to  give  a 
r^um^  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Upon  doee  obeei  t  atiutt 
the  case  seems  otherwise.  JjikB  did  not  know  tlia 
Johannine  material,  but  be  comidBied  tk 
really  preserved  the  historical  wdbmm  fa  Us  | 
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pa)  outlines.  His  historical  iovestigations  there- 
fore were  limited  in  extent  and  need  have  lasted 
scarcely  a  year.  Indeed,  the  tnsembU  of  the  Lucan 
Goepe]  18  rather  that  of  a  narrative  produced  under 
the  infiueooe  of  the  Marcan  Gospel  with  the  many 
additions,  already  noted,  of  events  which  seemed 
fully  giiaranteed,  and  which  appeared,  in  accord* 
aooe  with  the  writer^s  scheme,  to  demand  a  place 
ID  the  story.  It  presents  also  such  omisfitons  and 
transpositions  as  were  necessary,  in  the  plan  con- 
ceived^ to  produce  in  new  form  a  well-ordered  fiis- 
tory  of  the  life  of  Jesua,  such  as  would  be  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  reader  for  whom  it  was  os- 
tensibly designed.  So  far  as  the  preface  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  Gospel  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  the  historic  Luke. 

Or  does  the  pretended  circumstance  that  the 
Gospel  contains  vague  recollections  or  statements 
in  conflict  with  certified  fact  compel  one  to  suppose 
that  the  author  or  editor  of  sources  lived  at  a  later 
period?  It  may  be  admitted  that  in  this  or  that 
one  may  think  of  legendary  recasting 

4.  Bearing  or  adornment.     Such  material  many 
Upon       find  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  and 

Aathor-  in  other  details.  But  these  are  practi- 
gbip.  cally  paralleled  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  Matthew,  which  are  rightly  re- 
g&rded  as  belonging  to  apostolic  times,  and  failure 
has  met  the  attempts  to  set  the  point  at  which 
these  elements  enter.  So  far  as  disagreement  with 
other  reports  is  concerned,  it  has  first  to  be  discov- 
ered which  reports  are  correct,  whether  indeed  rec- 
onciliatton  is  not  possible.  Here  is  to  be  noted  the 
relationship  of  Lake's  history  of  the  glorification 
of  Jesus  to  I  Cor*  xv,  5  sqq.,  since  the  narrative  of 
Luke  has  so  little  in  common  w^th  the  enumeration 
of  Paul,  though  even  here  there  are  points  w^hich 
agree,  and  explanation  of  Lucan  omissions  is  easy. 
On  the  whole,  the  Gospel  would  thus  occupy  an 
excellent  position  were  it  not  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  seems,  under  the  methods  of  criticism,  to 
draw  it  into  the  vortex  of  unreliability. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  appears  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  GospeL  The  occasion  calling  it  forth 
must  have  been  something  different  from  that 
which  educed  the  Gospel,  whether  Theophilus  had 
becon^te  a  Christian  or  not,     Christian- 

5.  Charac-  ity  might  have  seemed  to  some  an  un- 
ter  of  the    justified  break  wnth  the  past,  an  illy 

Acts  of  the  ordered  revolutionary  movement  des- 
Apoitlei.  tined  to  fail.  The  Acts  sets  forth  the 
development  of  the  later  from  the 
piiinitive  apostoHc  Christianity,  its  extension  into 
the  world  of  the  heathen,  especially  by  the  instru- 
mentahty  of  Paul,  whose  figure  is  soon  introduced 
into  the  picture.  The  purpose  of  the  book  eseenns 
to  agree  with  that  expressed  in  the  preface  to  the 
Gospel.  The  old  view  that  there  is  a  paralleling 
of  the  fortimes  of  Peter  and  Paul»  and  the  other  ex- 
podtioD  that  the  purposes  of  these  two  are  harmo- 
nised, are  no  longer  maintained.  That  Paul  could 
in  his  epistles  speak  otherwise  than  he  does  in  the 
speeches  of  the  Acts  goes  without  saying,  whether 
the  speeches  reported  in  the  Acts  be  actual  reports 
or  assumed  addresses  made  up  after  the  pattern 
of  Greek  historiography.    There  is  no  a  priori  rear 


son  why  Peter  should  not  early  have  found  the 
way  toward  universalism,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  that  Paul  could  not  have  made  use  in  the 
tyiuigogues  of  the  privileges  of  a  bom  Jew  (I  Cor. 
12.  19  vqq.). 

The  difficulty  really  lies  where  Luke  has  to  do 
with  Pauline  accounts.  The  locus  clansicua  is  Acts 
x\%  1  sqq.,  compared  with  GaL  ii.  1  sqq.  Earlier 
and  later  attempts  to  harmonise  these  passages 
upon  the  basis  of  another  journey  to  Jerusalem 
must  be  rejected.  The  most  frequent 
6.  Histori-  method  of  lightening  the  difficulty  is 
cal  Dtffi-  to  show  that  according  to  Luke's  re- 
culties  of  port  the  decree  was  applicable  to  the 
Acts  zv.  original  community,  that  it  was  not  an 
ordinance  for  converts  from  heathen- 
ism to  which  they  w*ere  bound  for  the  sake  of  sal- 
vation, that  in  general  it  involved  nothing  new  so 
far  as  the  general  duty  of  Christians  was  concemed, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  Paul  to 
mention  it  either  to  the  Galatians  or,  indeed,  later 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  injunction.  This  does  not 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  further  attempts  at 
enlightenment,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
issuance  of  the  decree  can  not  be  doubted  while 
only  the  question  of  the  occasion  is  in  dispute^  and 
further,  since  it  is  given  by  an  author  whose  inten- 
tion to  be  trustworthy  appears  from  Luke  i.  3,  it  is 
a  duty  not  only  of  harmonistic  interest  but  of  his- 
torical exfMJsition  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  A  banning  is  to  be  made  with  a  ques- 
tion of  textual  criticism.  The  ulf  Mi  of  GaK  ii.  5 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  relating  the  sentence 
to  the  circumcision  of  Titus.  But  in  fact  it  nnay 
have  been  that  thw  construction  of  the  eentenoe  b- 
fluenoed  the  introduction  of  those  two  words  and 
that  they  are  to  be  stricken  out  {so  Ambrosiaster, 
TertulMan,  Victorinus,  Iremeus,  Pelagius,  and  the 
codices  D^  d,  and  e).  Verse  6  then  may  refer  to 
the  recognition  on  the  part  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
of  the  decree  known  to  the  Galatians.  Paul  is  deal- 
ing with  the  calumnies  uttered  against  him  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  a  time-server  (GaL  i.  10).  He 
relates,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  events  in  bis 
life  w^hich  led  up  to  the  decree,  states  his  independ- 
ence as  an  apostle,  tells  of  his  exposition  of  his 
teaching  before  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  affirms 
that  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  subjection  of  the 
**  false  brethren  "  (GaL  ii.  4)  so  far  as  Titus  was  oon- 
cseraed  though  he  had  yielded  a  point  elsewhere j 
while  so  far  as  the  meeting  with  Peter  in  Anti- 
och  was  concerned,  Peter  had  received  the  blaiiie. 
When  compared  with  Acts  xv.  this  narrative  seemed 
to  be  obscure,  and  relief  was  sought  by  the  addition 
of  the  Qii  ov6i  in  question  in  order  to  reconcile  Paul 
and  Luke.  Paul  was  able  to  give  adhesion  to  the 
decree  so  far  as  he  did  in  permitting  it  to  be  sent 
to  hb  congregations^  indeed  in  personally  imparting 
it  to  them  (Acts  xvi.  4)^  but  he  did  not  obligate 
himself  to  apply  il  to  his  mission  field,  though  be 
was  not  personally  opposed  to  it.  While  Jamis 
could  not  disavow  his  own  proposal  (Acts  xxi.  25), 
he  could  recognise  that  Paul  was  not  bound  to  ad- 
vance the  matter  and  might  have  been  ready  to 
protect  Paul  in  the  tatter's  position.  Finally  Luke 
noay  have  had  an  interest  in  informing  Theophilus, 
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who  had  perhaps  already  learned  something  of  the 
afTair,  of  the  entire  development. 

If  the  course  of  this  explanation  Nhuuld  prove 
correct,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  other  matters 
the  author  was  well  oriented,  that  in  more  or  less 
weighty  affairs  his  observation  had  been  true  and 

that  his  version  Is  correct.     He  handles 
7.  The      the  history  rather  in  the  way  of  ad- 
Author's    ducing  significant   events   than   of  a 
Methods,    complete  narration.     With  regard   to 

the  sections  in  which  the  first  person 
is  used,  it  is  now  seldom  affirmed  that  they  proceed 
from  a  man  who  falsely  claims  to  have  been  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  an  eye-wit- 
ness stands  behind  those  sections.  But  it  is  some- 
times held  that  the  eye-witness  is  a  different  person 
from  the  author  of  the  book,  though  against  this  is 
the  lack  of  linguistic  differences  in  the  two  portions 
of  the  text.  Moreover,  the  time  indications  of  the 
"  we  "  sections  agree  well  with  those  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  concerning  the  companionship  of  Luke 
and  Paul.  If  all  the  indications  be  taken  together, 
the  pronouncement  of  historians  like  Curtius  and 
Ranke,  of  philologists  like  Blo-ss  and  Vogel,  and 
archeologists  like  Ramsay,  as  well  as  of  a  host  of 
theologians,  to  the  effect  that  the  authorship  by 
Luke  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  best  supported 
is  not  easily  to  be  combated. 

Some  other  (|uestions  remain  for  consideration. 
One  is  that  of  sources.  A  starting-point  like  that 
given  for  the  Gosfjel  in  the  parallel  accounts  is  not 
furnished  for  Acts,  and  consctjuently  no  sure  re- 
sults are  attaine<l.     The  Relation  of  Acts  to  the 

PaJiline  epi'^tles  is  also  debated,  one 

8.  Remain-  affirming  the  frctjuent  use  of  them, 

ing         another  as.serting  that  they  were  in- 

Problems.   accessible  to  the  author.     It  can  not 

be  definitely  proved  that  literary  de- 
pendence existed  between  the  two  sets  of  writings. 
A  difficult  question  is  that  of  the  date,  which  can 
not  be  fixed  at  the  conclusion  of  Paul's  two  years 
at  Rome  (Blass).  The  deixMidence  of  the  Gospel 
upon  Mark,  which  was  not  written  l)ofore  the  death 
of  Peter,  gives  the  superior  date.  Krcnkel  in  1S94 
attempted  to  show  literary  deix'ndence  ui)on  Jose- 
phus;  in  that  case  the  earlier  date  would  be  75- 
80  A.D.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  f)lace  of  wri- 
ting, though  in  Rome  both  writings  were  known 
at  an  early  date.  In  the  matter  of  tlie  diffusion  of 
these  writings  before  the  name  of  Luke  was  at- 
tached to  them,  the  testimony  of  Ck»ment  of  Rome 
(as  implied  by  his  citation  of  passages)  is  not  easy 
to  contest,  and  the  same  may  lx»  sai<l  of  citations 
in  Hernias,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  the  Didache,  Poly- 
carp,  and  Papias.  With  respect  to  the  text  it  may 
be  said  that  in  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  text  in  so  bad  a  condition  as  in  Acts. 
It  is  due  to  Blass  that  a  new  stadium  has  been 
reached  in  its  treatment.  This  scholar  observes 
that  in  a  number  of  maniLscripts  circulated  in  the 
East,  of  which  D  is  the  exampk»  among  the  uncials, 
one  iform  of  text  is  current  which  Is  no  less  orig- 
inal than  that  of  the  received  text,  and  that  of  the 
two  forms  of  text  thus  existent  one  is  tliat  of  the 
original  first  draft  while  the  other  is  the  result  of 
a  revision  by  Luke's  own    hand.     Blass   in    1900 


maintained  that  neither  of  these  forms  of  the  text 
is  the  original,  but  that  both  are  the  editions  of  a 
prior  form  (TSK,  1900,  pp.  11,  19).  That  the 
hypothesis  of  the  use  of  sources  wUl  be  fully  dis- 
proved in  case  of  the  establishment  of  this  view  is 
to  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  (Paul  Ewald.) 

Biblioorapht:  On  the  personality  of  Luke,  oonsult  the 
introductionn  prefixed  to  the  commentaries  and  the  per- 
tinent sections  in  the  works  on  Biblical  introduction;  also 
A.  Harnack,  Lukat  der  Artt,  Leipsic,  1908.  E^.  tranal.. 
Edinbunch.  1907:  W.  M.  Ramsay.  Luke  the  Physician  and 
Other  Studies.  New  York.  1907;  DB,  iii.  161-162;  EB, 
iii.  2830-33. 
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Biblical  IvrRODUcrioN  II..  particularly  Zahn,  and  under 
Paul.  Special  treatises  on  authorship,  credibility,  and 
the  like  are:  H.  H.  Evans,  SL  Paul  the  Author  cf  the  Third 
Gospel,  London,  1884-86;  J.  Friedrich,  Dae  Lvkaeetan- 
gelium  und  die  ApoetdoeediidUe  Werke  deeeelben  Ver- 
faasers,  Halle.  1890;  A.  C.  Hervey.  Authenticity  cf  Luke, 
London.  1892;  F.  H.  Chase.  CredHnlity  of  the  Acte.  ib. 
1901.  On  origins  and  sources  consult:  E.  Zelkr,  Die 
Apostelgeechichte  nach  ihrem  Inhalt  und  .  .  .  Ur sprung, 
Stuttgart.  1854.  Eng.  transl..  with  Overbeck's  Introduc- 
tion to  ActM,  2  vols..  London,  1875;  H.  J.  Litxiuger,  Die 
Entstehung  dee  LukaeevangeUume  und  der  ApoetelgeeehidUe, 
EsHsn.  1883;  F.  Spitta.  Die  Apostelgeschidite.  ihre  Quellen 
und  deren  gtsdiichtliehen  Wert,  Halle,  1891;  J.  Jflngst.  Die 
Quellen  der  Aposteloeschichte,  Gotha,  1896;  B.  Weiss,  Die 
Quellen  dee  Lukasevanoeliume,  Stuttgart,  1907;  J.  Homer, 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke:  a  Vindication  of  Hhxxr  Agree- 
ment and  Accuracy.  Pittsburg,  1908;  A.  Harnack,  BeitrOge 
zur  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,  III.,  Die  ApostelgeeehidUe, 
Leipsic,  1908.  Eng.  transl..  New  Testament  Studies,  III.,  The 
Acts,  London,  1908.  Other  problems  are  discussed  in: 
F.  Schleiermachcr.  Ueber  die  Schriften  dee  Lukas,  Berlin, 
1817,  FIng.  trans!..  London,  1825;  M.  Schneckenburger. 
Ueber  den  Zweck  der  ApostelgeecJiidUe,  Bern.  1841;  J.  R. 
Oertel.  Paulus  in  der  AposUlgeschidUe,  Halle,  1868  (on 
the  historicity);  W.  Stewart,  The  Plan  cf  Lttke's  Gospel, 
Glasgow,  1873;  W.  M.  Sanday.  The  Gospels  in  the  Second 
Century,  chap,  viii.,  London.  1876;  W.  K.  Hobart,  Th€ 
Medical  Ijonguage  of  Luke,  ib.  1882;  A.  Kloetermann, 
Probleme  in  AposleltexU,  Gotha,  1883;  P.  Ewald,  Dae 
Hauptproblem  der  Evangelienfrage,  Leipsic,  1890;  J.  M. 
Stifler.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Acts,  New  York.  1892; 
W.  M.  Ramsay.  The  Church  in  Vie  Roman  Empire,  New 
York.  1893;  idem.  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,  ib.  1896;  M. 
Krenkel.  Josephus  und  Lukas,  Leipsic  1894;  J.  Weiss, 
Ueber  die  Absicht  und  den  liter&rischen  Charakter  der  Apoe- 
telgeschichte,  Marburg.  1897  (makes  Acts  an  apologetic  work 
addressed  to  the  heathen  world);  DB,  i.  25-35,  iii.  162- 
173;  EB,  i.  37-57.  u.  1761-1898. 

For  the  Gospel  the  best  commentary  in  English  is  A. 
riummer.  Edinburgh,  1897.  which  contains  a  good  list  of 
the  earlier  literature.  Other  commentaries  are:  C.  W. 
Stein.  Halle.  1830;  J.  Ford,  London,  1851;  J.  H.  Schol- 
ton.  Het  paulinisi^  evangelie,  Leyden,  1870;  M.  Yemet. 
Paris.  1870:  H.  Cowles.  New  York.  1881;  W.  H.  Van  Doren, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1881;  P.  Schans.  TQbingen,  1883;  T.  Lindsay. 
2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887;  F.  Godet,  3  vols..  NeuchMel. 
1875,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  edition,  Edinburgh,  1875; 
C.  Robinson.  New  York.  1889;  H.  D.M.  Spence.  in  PulpU 
Commentary,  London,  1889;  H.  Burton,  ib.  1890;  F.  W. 
Farrar,  in  Cambridge  Bible,  Cambridge,  1890;  A.  Mae- 
laren.  Now  York,  1894;  J.  C.  Ryle.  2  vols.,  London,  1896; 
P.  Girodon.  Paris,  1903;  J.  M.  S.  Baljon. Utrecht,  1906. 

Commentaries  on  the  Acts  are:  F.  Blass.  G6ttingen, 
1805.  and  an  edition  of  the  text,  Leipsic,  1897;  F.  Ben- 
(iail.  L<jndon.  1897  (the  two  works  just  mentiooMl  are 
the  bent);  P.  J.  Gloag.  2  vols..  Edinburgh.  1870  (ultra- 
ronnervative);  J.  S.  Howson.  Companions  <^  St.  Paul, 
London,  1871;  J.  R.  Lumby.  in  Cambridge  Bible,  Cam- 
bridge. 1879;  H.  B.  Hackett.  PhUadelphia,  1882  (long 
recardcd  as  the  best);  C.  F.  N6i«en,  Leipsic,  1882;  A.  C, 
Hervoy,  in  Pulpit  Commentary,  2  vols..  London,  1884; 
T.  M.  Lindsay.  Edinburgh,  1885  (very  helpful);  D. 
Thomas.  London,  1889;  W.  Amot.  The  Church  in  the 
House,  New  York.  1891;  O.  T.  Stokes,  in  ^Expositor's 
Bible,  2  vols..  London.  1891;  J.  M.  Stifler.  ib.  1894;  B.B. 
Loomis,  Studies  in  the  Acts,  New  York,  1896;    J.  Belser, 
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BeiirdQe  tvr  ErkUkrung  der  Apostelgeadiiehte,  Freiburg, 
1897  (takes  especial  note  of  codex  D);  J.  Xnabenbauer, 
Paris,  1899  (in  Latin);  R.  B.  Rackham.  London,  1901; 
W.  Robertson,  Studies  in  the  Ada,  Edinburgh,  1901;  A. 
Schlatter.  Stuttgart.  1902. 

LUKE  OF  PRAGUE:  Bohemian  bishop;  b. 
probably  at  Prag:ue  about  1460;  d.  at  Jungbunz- 
lau  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Prague)  Dec.  11,  1528.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Prague  (B.A.  about 
1480).  In  1480  he  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren 
(see  Bohemian  Brethren^  II.)  and  soon  became 
one  of  their  leaders.  In  1491  the  Brethren  sent 
him  to  the  East  to  discover  if  there  were  not  some 
body  of  Christians  there  with  whom  the  Brethren 
might  make  an  alliance.  In  1497  he  was  sent  on 
a  similar  errand  to  the  Waidensians  and  he  also 
had  dealings  with  Luther  (q.v.),  which,  however, 
came  to  naught.  In  1500  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  Brethren.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  in 
the  departments  of  apologetics,  hymnology,  exe- 
gesis, and  catechetics,  more  than  eighty  different 
works  being  ascribed  to  him. 

Biblxoorapht:     (Consult    the    literature    under   Bohemian 
Bketbben. 

LULLUS  OF  MAINZ:  German  ecclesiastic;  b. 
in  England  about  705;  d.  at  the  monastery  of 
Hersfeld  (32  m.  s.e.  of  Cassel)  Oct.  16,  786.  The 
son  of  well-to-do  people  in  England,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury  and  subse- 
quently at  Nhutsoelle  [a  monastery  in  Southamp- 
tonshire]  while  Boniface  was  teaching  there.  After 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  he  followed  Boniface  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  consecrated  deacon  about  745. 
His  relations  with  Boniface  were  very  intimate,  and 
the  latter  employed  him  repeatedly  on  important 
missions.  In  his  old  age  Boniface  made  Lidlus  his 
associate  and  consecrated  him  bishop  (752),  to  be- 
come at  his  death  his  successor  at  Mainz,  although 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  was  not  conferred  till 
later.  LuUus  was  a  stanch  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  episcopate  and  endeavored  to  maintain  epis- 
copal supervision  over  monasteries  and  convents. 
In  this  way  he  became  implicated  in  a  controversy 
with  Sturm,  also  a  disciple  of  Boniface,  abbot  of 
Fulda,  who  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
monasteries.  Thus  the  two  great  tendencies,  the 
episcopal  and  the  monastic,  which  were  united  in 
Boniface,  were  segregated  in  his  disciples.  Lullus 
assumed  the  control  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  influence  that 
Sturm  was  banished  in  763  by  King  Pippin.  Two 
3rear8  later  Sturm  was  pardoned  and  in  767  as- 
sumed again  the  direction  of  the  monastery.  There- 
upon Lullus  founded  in  768  or  769  his  own  monas- 
tery of  Hersfeld  which  developed  into  a  rival  to 
Fulda.  Sturm  died  in  779.  Probably  in  the  same 
year  Lullus  was  made  archbishop  in  connection 
with  the  renewal  of  the  metropolitan  constitution 
by  Charlemagne.  His  influence  as  archbishop  can 
not  be  compared  with  that  of  Boniface,  and  his  re- 
lations with  Charlemagne  were  not  always  peace- 
ful Under  LuUus  Cologne  severed  its  relations 
with  Mainz  and  developed  its  own  archbishopric. 
He  always  maintained  his  connection  with  his  na- 
tive country,  maintained  strict  canonical  discipline 
and  had  the  confidence  of  the  higher  clergy.  It  is 
VII— 5 


not  improbable  that  Lullus  foimded  also  the  mon- 
astery of  Bleidenstadt.  (A.  Hauck.) 
Biblioobapht:  The  EpiaMa  of  Lullua,  ed.  E.  DOmmler. 
are  in  MOH,  EpUt.,  iU  (1891),  207  sqq..  and  also  in  P. 
Jaffd.  BRO,  vol.  iii.  The  Vita  by  Lambert  of  Hersfeld. 
ed.  Holder-Egger  with  preface,  is  in  MOH,  Script,  xv.  1 
(1887),  132-148  (contains  only  chaps,  i.-xxii.,  the  other 
five  chapters  are  in  the  Opera  of  Lambert  issued  by  the 
same  editor,  pp.  307-340,  Hanover.  1894).  Consult: 
ASM,  iii.  2.  pp.  392-401;  C.  Will,  Regeeten  ewrOeechichte 
der  Mainzer  Eribiachiife,  i.,  pp.  xiv..  xv.,  34-45,  Innsbruck, 
1877;  F.  Falk.  in  Der  Kaiholik,  ii  (1879),  662-667;  A. 
Gdpfert,  LuUua  der  Nathfolger  dea  Bonifeunua  itn  Mainaer 
Ertbiathum,  Leipsio.  1881;  H.  Hahn,  Bonifax  und  Lul, 
ib.  1883;  Holder-Egger.  in  NA,  ix.  285-320,  xix.  509; 
Hauck.  KD,  vols,  l-ii.;   Rettberg.  KD,  I  573  sqq. 

LULLY,  RAYMOND. 

I.  Life.  Scientific  (|  3). 

II.  Works.  Polemic  (f  4). 

Poetical  (f  1).  Dogmatic  (f  5). 

Methodical  (f  2).  Ascetic  (f  6). 

III.  Posthumous  Fortunes. 

Raymond  Lully  (Ram6n  Lull,  Raymundua  Lut- 
lua)  was  bom  on  Majorca  (Balearic  Islands)  c.  1232; 
d.  at  sea  near  Cabrera,  another  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  June  30,  1315.  As  poet,  philosopher,  the- 
ologian, missionary,  and  mart3rr,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personages  of  the  Middle  Ages  for 
a  combination  of  the  most  varied  mental  qualities, 
for  adventurous  and  many-sided  activity,  and  for 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  not  only  on  his 
own  countrymen  and  contemporaries  but  on  distant 
generations.  His  importance  in  the  history  of  the- 
ology is  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  his  contemporary 
and  fellow  Franciscan  Roger  Bacon,  he  followed 
the  path  pointed  out  by  St.  Francis,  that  leading  ' 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  by  study  of  the  life  of  h^ 
creatures,  in  the  direction  of  a  scientifically  organ- 
ized natural  theology;  and  also  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  fiery  propagandist  zeal  anticipated  the 
work  done  by  his  countryman  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
250  years  later. 

I.  Life:  Singularly  little,  however,  is  known 
with  certainty  about  his  life.  Outside  of  the  scanty 
biographical  indications  found  in  his  works,  the 
best  source  is  the  life  by  an  anonymous  disciple 
written  in  1312.  He  came  of  a  rich  and  noble  fam- 
Uy,  and  lived  until  he  was  thirty  at  the  court  of 
King  James  of  Aragon,  where  he  was  grand  sene- 
schal. This  period  of  his  life  was  careless  and 
worldly;  he  spent  his  time  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure and  knightly  exercises,  including  the  practise 
of  poetry  in  the  manner  of  the  courtly  troubadours 
of  the  time.  Suddenly  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
earthly  pleasures,  he  turned  to  heavenly  things  and 
resolved  to  devote  his  Hfe  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
He  distributed  most  of  his  property  among  the 
poor,  made  pilgrimages  to  Compostela  and  other 
shrines,  and  returned  to  his  native  island  with  the 
intention  of  missionary  labors  among  the  mainly 
Mohanunedan  population  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring lands.  He  learned  Arabic  from  a  Moorish 
slave,  who  made  an  attempt  on  his  life.  About  the 
same  time,  certainly  before  1275,  he  met  the  aged 
Dominican  scholar  Raymond  of  Pennaforte  (q.v.), 
to  whom  he  unfolded  his  plan  of  seeking  knowledge 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  but  was  dissuaded.  He 
then  withdrew  to  a  hermitage  he  made  for  him- 
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self  on  hia  property  in  Majorca,  broke  off  inter- 
course with  his  family,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
meditation  and  study.  He  seems  to  have  entered 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis;  at  least  he  brought 
thirteen  young  Franciscans  as  the  first  students  to 
the  college  opened  at  Miramar  in  Majorca  (Nov., 
1276)  for  the  study  of  the  Arabic  and  Chaldean 
tongues,  the  direction  of  which  he  imdertook  with 
the  sanction  of  Pope  John  XXI.  He  was  also  oc- 
cupied at  this  time  with  the  composition  of  his 
ambitious  Ars  magna.  About  1285  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  carry  out  his  extensive  mission- 
ary plans,  and  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  Honorius  IV.  for  his  project  of  erecting 
missionary  institutes  in  all  countries  of  Christen- 
dom. But  Honorius  was  dead  when  he  reached 
Rome,  and  Nicholas  IV.  seemed  little  inclined  to 
favor  his  views.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  lectured  on  his  philosophic  method 
(1287-89),  then  to  Montpellier,  where  he  continued 
his  lectures  and  studies.  After  about  two  years 
there  and  one  at  Genoa,  he  set  sail  from  the  latter 
port  in  the  autumn  of  1291  to  attempt  a  mission- 
ary campaign  in  Africa,  landed  at  Bugia  in  Tunis, 
preached  against  Islam,  and  challenged  the  fanat- 
ical Mohammedan  scholars  to  a  public  disputation. 
His  words  made  some  impression,  and  the  king, 
feeling  that  the  Mohammedan  supremacy  was 
threatened,  condenmed  him  to  death,  which  was 
commuted  to  banishment  by  the  intercession  of  a 
learned  man.  He  remained  in  concealment  on  a 
ship  in  the  harbor  for  some  time,  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  penetrate  once  more  into  the  coun- 
try, but  finally  lost  hope  and  returned  to  Italy. 
He  spent  about  a  year  (1292-93)  in  Naples,  com- 
pleting his  Tabula  generalia  and  writing  his  Dia- 
putatio  quinque  sapientum.  His  hopes  revived  with 
the  election  of  Pope  Celestine  V.,  whose  pontifi- 
cate, however,  was  too  short  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, while  his  successor  Boniface  VIII.  had  other 
things  to  think  about.  After  a  sojourn  of  two 
years  in  Rome,  during  which  he  composed  his  poem 
Desconort  and  his  treatise  Arbor  scientiCBf  he  went 
back  to  Genoa  (1296),  and  then,  after  a  short  visit 
in  Majorca,  to  Paris  (1298-99).  About  1300-01  is 
the  most  probable  date  for  his  visit  to  the  Levant 
in  pursuance  of  his  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Mohanmiedans.  The  years  1302-05,  full  of  liter- 
ary activity,  were  spent  between  Genoa,  Majorca, 
Montpellier,  and  Paris.  In  1305  or  1306  he  made 
a  second  attempt  on  North  Africa,  this  time  with 
the  special  design  of  opposing  the  Averroists.  He 
ventured  to  appear  once  more  in  Bugia,  passing 
through  many  perils  and  spending  six  months  in 
rigorous  captivity,  only  to  be  banished  once  more. 
On  the  return  journey  he  was  shipwrecked  near 
Pisa  and  lost  all  his  possessions,  including  his  books. 
He  now  went  to  Avignon  to  see  the  new  pope, 
Clement  V.,  but  again  met  with  discouragement, 
and  lectured  once  more  in  Paris  (1309-11).  In 
the  latter  year  he  appeared  at  the  Synod  of  Vienne 
and  addressed  the  assembled  bishops  several  times, 
urging  the  condemnation  of  Averroism,  the  union 
of  the  spiritual  orders  of  knighthood  into  one,  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  especially  the  erec- 
tion of  missionary  colleges  and  chairs  for  instruc- 


tion in  the  oriental  languages.  The  last  profXMd 
was  the  only  one  adopted;  professorships  of  orien- 
tal languages  were  created  at  Avignon,  Paris,  Bo- 
logna, Oxford,  and  Salamanca.  From  Vienne  be 
seems  to  have  gone  first  to  Majorca,  then  to  have 
been  in  Paris  and*  Montpellier  again,  and  to  have 
sailed  in  the  winter  of  1314  from  Messina  for  his 
last  African  missionary  journey.  After  a  short 
stay  in  Tunis,  he  returned  to  Bugia,  where  he  lay 
concealed  for  a  time  with  Christian  merchants. 
Presently,  however,  he  emerged  into  public  notice 
with  fresh  fiery  attacks  on  Islam.  The  Moham- 
medan population  rose  against  him,  drove  him  out 
of  the  city  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  left  him  half 
dead  on  the  shore,  where  he  was  picked  up  by  two 
Christian  ship  captains,  but  died  the  next  day  on 
the  way  to  Majorca. 

The  dominant  thought  of  all  his  later  life  and 
literary  remains  is  the  idea  of  Christian  missionary 
enterprise,  of  which,  in  the  modem  sense,  he  may 
almost  be  called  the  pioneer.  To  proclaim  in  the 
very  home  of  Islam,  in  the  speech  of  the  oriental 
peoples,  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  to  provide  a  new 
and  simple  scientific  method,  adapted  to  all  sub- 
jects and  capacities,  for  meeting  both  non-Chris- 
tian and  heretical  opponents  of  the  truth;  to  set 
before  Christian  people  in  the  vernacular  and  in 
popular  form  the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
fervor  of  mystical  love  of  God,  and  finally  to  seal 
this  testimony  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life — such  was 
the  purpose  and  the  achievement  of  nearly  fifty 
years  of  his  life. 

XL  Works:  Of  several  hundred  works  left  by 
him  only  a  comparatively  small  part  is  printed; 
many  manuscripts  are  extant  in  Spanish,  French, 
and  German  libraries.  It  may  be  sufficient  here, 
without  going  into  the  minute  classification  some- 
times attempted,  to  give  some  account  of  the  more 
important  divisions  of  his  work. 

Among  his  fellow  countrymen  he  is  still  oonsid- 
dered  primarily  as  a  poet.  His  Obnu  rimadaa  (ed. 
Rosello,  Palma,  1859)  coimt  among  the  most  val- 
uable products  of  the  medieval  na- 
I.  PoeticaL  tional  literature  of  Spain,  belonging 
to  the  Catalan-Proven^  branch.  The 
best  known  is  El  Deaconori,  composed  of  sixty-nine 
twelve-line  stanzas  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  author  and  a  pious  hermit  who  tries  to 
console  him  for  the  discouragement  described 
above. 

Outside  of  Spain,  -he  owes  his  fame  principally  to 
his  scientific  method  {Ars  magna  or  generalia  or 
universalis)  f  which  has  been  as  much  overesti- 
mated by  a  distinct  LulUst  school  as 

2.  Meth-  underestimated  by  others.  Its  es- 
odicaL  scnce  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
number  of  partly  formal,  partly  ma- 
terial concepts,  which  are  designated  by  letters,  in 
various  circles  or  other  mathematical  figures,  in 
such  a  way  that  by  turning  the  circles  or  drawing 
connecting  lines  all  possible  combinations  may 
readily  be  perceived.  The  concepts  are  not  ex- 
plained or  made  the  basis  of  deductions,  but  are 
merely  schematized.  Mechanicaly  as  the  whole 
process  seems,  it  met  a  want  of  the  age;  and  there 
were  not  only  a  niunber  of  enthusiastic  Lullists  in 
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the  thirteenth  century  who  lauded  him  under  the 
title  of  Doctor  illuminaiuSt  but  later  philosopherg 
and  theologians  such  aa  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim, 
Giordano  Bruno,  and  Kircher  were  much  inter- 
ested in  his  system,  which  seemed  to  offer  an  easy 
road  to  the  coordination  of  all  sciences  in  one  mas- 
ter science.  However  external  aod  arbitrary  the 
method  may  appear,  it  must  aot  be  forgotten  tlmt 
the  whole  ischolastic  method,  built  up  on  the  tra- 
ditional logic  and  metaphysic  of  Aristotle,  was  0|>en 
to  the  same  objection.  Ritter  points  to  the  tech- 
meal  tci^ical  symbols  attributed  to  Ra^^^mond's 
cotmtryman  Petrus  Hispanua  (d.  1297)  as  a  possi- 
ble model  for  the  system;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  followed  Jewish  or  Arabic  predecessors;  he 
himself  uses  Kahbala  as  an  alternative  title  for  hb 
art,  explaining  it  as  ^*  the  reception  of  truth  di- 
vinely revealed/' 

He  attempted  to  employ  this  method  for  the  eo- 
lutioQ  of  various  problems  in  the  individual  sci- 
ences—not   merely    logic    and    meta- 
3.  Scien-    physic,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  but  also 
tific*        geometry  and  arithmetic,  physics  and 
chemistry,  anthropolog>%  medicine  and 
fiurgery^  law,   politics,  and  even  military  tactica. 
Aa  with  Roger  Bacon,  a  remarkable  tendency  is 
apparent  to  the  use  of  ol>servation  of  nature  and 
the  attainment  of  real  encyclopedic  knowledge^  in 
contrast  with  scholastic  formalism. 

His  apologetic  and  polemical  works  are  directed 
against  two  classes  of  adversaries,  the  "  ignomnt  -' 
who  reject  learning  as  dangerous  to 
4*  Poleni*  faith,  and  the  "  unbelieving  **  who  re- 
kaL  ject  tlie  Christian  doctrine  fis  opposed 
to  reason.  He  attacks  specially  the 
Averroistic  view,  then  rather  widely  prevalent  even 
in  Christian  circles,  of  the  "  double  truth,"  accord- 
ing to  which  a  man  might  believe  as  a  catholic 
Christian  w^hat  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  w^as 
impossible.  A  whole  series  of  treati^ses  is  directed 
against  Averroea.  He  considers  faith  and  knowl- 
edgie  aa  inaeparably  connected,  and  the  attempt  to 
separate  them  as  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  Christ laaity,  so  dangerous  to  souk  that 
invokes  the  aid  of  the  secular  power  against  it. 
:  of  the  treatises  against  Mobammedanism  are 
fitten  in  Arabic,  such  as  the  Akhitult  and  Teliph 
litten  at  Mtramar  between  1275  and  1285.  Lully 
^particidarly  fond  of  the  dialogue  form,  w^hich  he 
with  some  skill.  Noteworthy  among  the  dia- 
intended  to  serve  his  missionary  aims  is  the 
jAbff  de  quinque  sapientibu^,  in  which  a  Roman,  a 
Greek,  a  Nestorian^  and  a  Jacobite  Christian  db- 
ptite  among  themselves  and  with  a  Saracen^  and 
a  spedal  attempt  is  made  by  the  first- named  {L<i- 
iintif,  i.e.»  Raymond  himselO  to  instruct  the  Sara- 
in  the  errors  of  Islam,  Another  of  somewhat 
Hilar  form  is  the  Liber  de  gentili  et  trihiiB  aapieiy- 
.  in  which  the  interlocutors  are  a  pagan  philos- 
» a  Jew,  a  Christian,  and  a  Saracen.  The  Dis- 
Raymundi  Christiani  et  Hamar  Swraceni 
(1307)  is  an  extended  defense  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  against  the  Mo- 
hammedan philosopher  Hamar, 

ITnder  the  head  of  specifically  dogmatic  writings 
the  fi»t  place  ia  taken  by  expoaitiona  of  the  exist* 


ence  and  nature  of  God,  especially  of  the  Trinity. 
Others    deal    with    the    creation   and   fall  of  man 
and    the    doctrine  of    the  atonement, 
5.  Dog-     which  Raymond  conceives,  in  a  w^ay 
ma  tic.       reminding   the    reader  of  Anselm,  as 
an  infinite  satisfaction  offered  by  the 
God-Man  for  an  infinite  debt.     In  matters  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline  he  had  a  keen  in^jight  into  the 
conditions  of  his  time,  and  hit  some  of  their  most 
Siilient  defects,  as  in  his  expressions  on  the  value 
of   pilgrimages    and    the   excessive    veneration    of 
crosses  and  pictures,  or  in  his  portraiture  of  the 
various  classes  and   orders  in  Christendom,   their 
duties,  virtues,  and  vices. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  works  written  for 
practical  edification,  such  as  the  Liber  mille  pr&^ 
verbiorum  ad  communem  i^itam,  the  Liber  de  arationi- 
bu$^  and  the  Liber  de  contemplatwmbns 
6.  Ascetic,  in  Dcum;  several  treatises  on  devotion 
to  the  Virgin;  and  a  number  still  un- 
printed,  such  as  De  ceniftm  aignis  Dei,  De  septum 
9ficrumenlis,  and  De  scptem  donis  Spiritus  Sancti. 
A  remarkable  work  is  the  rehgious  romance  Blan- 
quema  (or  Bracherna),  written  in  glorification  of 
Christianity  and  especially  of  monasticism;  the 
hero  is  conducted  through  a  great  variety  of  situa- 
tions, being  successively  a  married  man,  a  hermit, 
a  monk,  an  abbot,  a  bbhop,  archbishop,  cardinal, 
and  pope,  finally  laying  aside  the  tiara  to  end  hi^ 
day^  according  to  the  ideal  of  Franciscan  sanctity 
in  mystical  union  with  God  and  seraphic  love, 

lU-  Posthumoua  Fortimes:  The  Roman  Cath- 
ofic  Church  long  wavered  betw^een  honoring  Ray- 
mond as  a  saint  or  condemning  him  as  a  heretic. 
The  Dominican  Nicolaua  Eymericuji,  inquisitor  of 
Aragon  in  the  fourteenth  century,  brought  cliarges 
against  liis  works  before  Gregory  XL,  who  forbade 
the  reading  of  some  of  them,  and  subsequently 
(1376)  condemned  a  hundred  propositions  ex- 
tracted from  them,  apparently  as  leading  to  a  ra- 
tionalistic rebcHioD  against  church  authority.  The 
authenticity  of  this  bull  was  early  contested  by  the 
adherents  of  R'lymond,  while  the  Dominicans  sup- 
ported the  attack  on  him.  Paul  IV,  placed  the 
writings  condemned  by  Gregory  XL  on  the  Index 
(1559).  but  they  were  removed  in  154)3  at  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Trent  on  petition  of  the  Spanish  bishops.  The 
controversy  still  went  on;  some  works  by  Ray- 
mond's disciples,  esfiecially  pertaining  to  alchemy, 
w^ere  prohibitetl,  and  BentHlict  XIV,  expressly  af- 
firmed the  authenticity  of  the  bull  of  Gregory  XL 
though  without  renewing  the  condemnation— and 
Salzinger's  edition  of  the  works  of  the  '*  Doctor 
illuminatus  et  martjT  Raynnmdus  LuUus  "  ap- 
peartnl  without  objection  in  his  pontificate.  Pius 
IX.  authorized  in  1847  an  office  of  '*  the  blessed 
Raymundus  Lullus  '*  for  Majorca  and  conceded  to 
the  Frandscan  order  in  1857  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  his  feast-iiay  on  Nov,  27;  but  under  the 
same  pope  in  1857  the  officially  authorized  Aria^ 
leda  jfins  pontificii  (11.,  2480)  upheld  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  bull  of  Gregory  XI.  (O,  ZttcKLERf^) 
BtiiLioGBAPHY:  The  only  etlition  of  the  works  of  LuUy  ftp- 
proadhini;  completeness  m  that  by  L  SaUiniEer,  10  vola.. 
Mains,  1721-48,  of  which  vole.  vii.-viiL  did  not  ftppear. 
The  Mkiiiest  lifo.  by  an  ummincd  contempor&ry,  whj«h, 
howcvori  ofUy  Cftme  dowa  to  th«  yev  1312,  u  tu  Lalla 
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transl.  in  ASB,  June.  v.  661-668,  and  in  Hittmre  litUraire 
ds  la  France,  xxix.,  pp.  4-46,  with  further  diacuBiuon,  pp. 
47-386;  it  is  also  to  be  foimd  in  Saliinger's  edition  of  the 
works,  ut  sup.,  vol.  t  Later  accounts  are:  N.  Antonio, 
Biblioiheca  Hupaniea  vetus,  ii.  122-123,  Madrid,  1788; 
H.  Ldw,  De  vita  Ravmundi  LuUi,  Halle,  1830;  Delecluxe,  in 
Rews  de§  deux  mondee,  Nov.  15, 1840  (an  excellent  account 
of  the  life);  A.  Helfferich,  Rajftnund  LuU  und  die  An- 
fdnge  der  eataUmiachen  LUteratur,  Berlin,  1858;  W.  Bram- 
bach.  Dee  Ravmund  LuUm  Leben  und  Werhe,  Garlsruhe, 
1803;  M.  Andre,  Le  Bienheureux  R.  LuUe,  Paris.  1900; 
8.  M.  Zwemer,  Ravmund  LuU,  Firet  Mietumary  to  the 
MoeUme,  New  York,  1002;  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  Raymond 
Lull,  the  lUuminated  Doctor,  London,  1903;  G.  F.  Maclear. 
Apoetlee  of  Mediaval  Europe,  pp.  269-288.  ib..  1908;  Ne- 
ander,  Chrietian  Church,  iv.  61-71  et  passim;  KL,  x.  747- 
753;  Encyehpcedia  Britannica,  xv.  63-64. 

For  consideration  of  his  works  consult:  A.  R.  Pasqual, 
Vindicia  LuUiana,  4  vols.,  Avignon.  1778;  X.  Rous- 
selot.  £tudee  eur  la  philoeophie  done  le  moyen  Age,  iii.  76- 
141.  Paris,  1842;  K.  Prantl,  Qeechichte  der  Looik,  iiL  145- 
177,  Leipsio,  1867;  J.  R.  de  Luanco,  Ramon  LuU  am- 
eiderad  coma  alQuimieto,  Barcelona,  1870;  F.  de  P.  Can- 
alejas,  Lae  Doctrinae  del  Ramon  LuU,  Madrid,  1872;  J. 
B.  Haureau,  Hietovre  de  la  ecolaetique,  vol.  ii.,  Paris.  1880; 
F.  H.  Reusch.  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  Blicher,  i.  26-33, 
Bonn.  1883;  O.  Ketcher,  Raymundus  LuUus  und  eeine 
SteUung  zur  arabiechen  Philoeophie,  Mdnster.  1909. 

LUMBER  RIVER  MISSION.  See  Miscellane- 
ous Religious  Bodies,  14. 

LUNA,  PEDRO  DE.    See  Benedict  XIII. 

LUND,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  A  former  metro- 
politan see  in  Denmark  (now  in  Sweden),  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
raised  to  metropolitan  dignity  probably  in  1103-04, 
replacing  the  former  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops 
of  Hamburg-Bremen.  This  transfer  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  Innocent  II.  and  was  long  contested  by 
the  Germans;  it  was  confirmed,  however,  by  Ad- 
rian IV.,  with  the  addition  of  the  title  of  primate 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  last  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  was  imprisoned  in  1536,  to  be  re- 
leased only  on  condition  of  withdrawing  his  op- 
position to  the  change  of  religion,  and  in  1537  the 
first  Lutheran  bishop  took  possession  of  the  see. 
In  1660  it  was  transferred  to  Copenhagen. 
Bibuography:    The  occupauiH  of  the  see  are  named,  with 

their  terms  of  office,  in  Gams,  Seriee  epiecoporum,  p.  330. 

Consult  further:    Acta  pontificum  Danica  .  .  .  1S16-16S6, 

Copenhagen,  1904;  KL,  viii.  295-300. 

LUPUS,  la'pus,  SERVATUS:  French  Bene- 
dictine; b.  probably  in  the  archdiocese  of  Sens  c. 
814;  d.  at  Ferri^res  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Sens).862.  He 
was  a  scion  of  a  distinguished  family  and  received 
his  education  in  the  monastery  of  Ferri^res  from 
Abbot  Aldric,  later  archbishop  of  Scils.  Dissatis- 
fied with  instruction  there,  however,  he  went  to 
Fulda  and  studied  under  Rabanus  Maurus,  re- 
maining there  from  830  to  836  and  forming  close 
friendships  not  only  with  his  teacher  but  also  with 
other  German  scholars,  especially  with  the  famous 
Einhard,  the  author  of  the  biography  of  Charle- 
magne. He  returned  to  Ferridres  in  836,  but  in 
the  following  year  accompanied  his  abbot,  Odo,  to 
Germany.  HLs  activity  as  a  teacher  at  Ferridres, 
of  which  traces  are  still  extant  in  his  pupils'  notes 
of  his  lectures,  quickly  made  him  famous,  and  in 
838  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  Empress  Judith.  In  the  civil  wars 
which  followed  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Lupus 


took  the  side  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  made  him 
abbot  of  Ferridres  (842)  in  place  of  Odo,  the  latter 
having  been  a  partisan  of  Lothair,  the  rival  of  CharleB. 
In  the  troublous  times  which  followed  his  appoint- 
ment he  proved  his  fidelity  to  his  king,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  his  unlucky  expedition  against 
Aquitaine.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Franks  on  June  14,  844,  but  returned  to  his 
monastery  on  July  5.  llie  wars  had  brought  the 
cloister  into  dire  poverty  and  in  846  he  was  ob- 
liged to  beg  for  money.  Ascribing  the  misfortunes 
of  Ferri^res  to  Charlcas'  alienation  of  the  cell  of  St. 
Judocus,  which  he  had  enfeoffed  to  a  temporal 
dignitary.  Lupus  finally  succeeded  in  regaining  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  848.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  sent  by  Charles  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  where 
for  the  first  time  he  came  into  direct  contact  with 
the  controversy  between  Gottschalk  and  Hincmar. 
Lupus,  as  a  firm  adherent  of  Augustine,  favored 
the  former,  and  both  orally  and  in  his  Z>e  tribu* 
qu(B8tionibu8  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  defended  the  teaching  of  election, 
although  he  did  not  press  it  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
destination to  condenmation.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  carefully  refrained  from  any  personal  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  imprisoned  Gottschalk  and  remained 
on  friendly  terms  with  Hincmar.  After  850  his 
letters  contain  scarcely  any  allusions  to  the  contro- 
versy. He  was  now  busily  employed  in  restoring 
his  cloister  and  was  steadily  increasing  in  favor  with 
the  king.  He  remained  at  the  court  for  months 
both  as  a  diplomat  and  scholar  and  as  a  boon  com- 
panion. His  fidelity  to  his  monarch  was  unshaken 
even  after  the  disasters  of  858,  when  Charles  lost  his 
throne  to  Louis  the  German  and  retired  to  Burgundy. 
There  he  was  followed  by  Lupus  and  Hincmar, 
but  the  excitement  and  the  privations  shattered 
the  abbot's  health  and  brought  on  a  fatal  illness. 

The  writings  of  Lupus,  in  addition  to  the  work 
already  noted,  which  is  one  of  the  best  theological 
contributions  of  the  time,  include  the  Vila  Wiff- 
berti  and  the  Vita  Maximini.  The  theory  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals 
is  unsupported  by  evidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  edited  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Vemeuil  (843), 
which  were  directed  primarily  against  the  misuse 
of  ecclesiastical  property  by  princes.  His  most 
important  writings  were  his  letters,  which  are  char- 
acterized by  personal  charm  and  at  the  same  time 
form  valuable  historical  documents,  especially  as 
he  corresponded  with  almost  all  the  important 
men  of  the  period,  including  kings,  popes,  and 
ecclesiastics.  (R.  Schmib.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  Opera  of  Lupus,  including  his  Spi»- 
toUr,  ed.  £.  Baluie,  appeared  at  Paris,  1664,  Antwerp, 
1710,  and  in  MPL,  cxix.  A  very  excellent  issue  of  his 
EpietolcB,  ed.  Desdevises  du  Desert,  appeared  Paris,  1888. 
Consult:  F.  Sprotte,  Biographie  dee  Abtee  ServiUua  Lupue 
von  Ferrih-ee,  Regensburg,  1880;  Hietoire  litt&aire  <ls  la 
France,  v.  255  sqqi;  Q.  Phillips.  Vermiaehie  Sekriftmt^ 
i.  196  sqq..  Vienna,  1856;  B.  Nicolas,  £tudea  eur  lee  leUrm 
de  Servat-Loup,  Paris,  1862;  E.  Ebert,  AUoemsine  G*- 
echichte  der  LUteratur  dee  Mittelaltere,  ii  203-200.  Leipoie, 
1880;  Giry,  in  £tudee  d'hietoire  du  moyen  dge  deditea  h 
O.  Monod,  Paris.  1896;  Hauck.  KD,  il  609  sqq.  ct  pas- 
sim; KL,  viii.  300-304. 

LUTHARDT,  iQt'hOrt,  CHRISTOPH  ERNST: 
Crerman  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Harolds weisach 
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(55  m,  n.n.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Mar.  22,  1823;  d.  at 
Leipsic  Sept.  21,  1902.  He  studied  theology  at 
Erlangen  and  Berlin  (1841-45)  and  was  teacher  in 
the  Munich  gymnasium  (1847-51).  He  was  privat- 
docent  at  Erlangen  (1851-54),  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor at  Marburg  (1854-56),  and  ordinary  profes- 
sor of  systematic  theology  and  New-Testament 
exegesis  at  Leipuic  (1856-1002).  He  became  consti- 
tutorial  coundlor  (1865)  and  privy  ecclesiastical 
councilor  ( 1887) .  Luthardt  was  a  voluminous  writer 
of  the  Erlangen  school  of  theologians,  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  University  of  Leipsic,  an  eloquent 
preacher,  and  an  ecclesiastical  statesman. 

Among  hia  works  may  be  mentioned:  Dm  johanneisehe 
Evan4felium  naeh  aeiner  EiffenthUmlichkeit  getchUdert  und 
erkldrt  (2  vols ,  Nurember^K.  1852-53.  Eng.  transl.  by  C.  R. 
Grefcory.  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1866-78):  Die  Lehre  von  den 
letzien  Dinoen  (Leipsic,  1861);  Die  Lehre  vom  freien  Willen 
und  aein  Verh&Uniae  tur  Onade  (1863);  Apoloffetiadie  Vor- 
trdge  abet  die  Grundwakrheitcn  dseChrietenthume  {1865;  Eng. 


tranHl..  Apdogeiic  Ledurea  on  the  Fundamental  Trutha  of 
Chrieiianity,  Edinburgh,  1865);  Compendium  der  Doomatik 
(1865);  Die  Ethik  Luthert  in  ihren  Orundziigen  (1867);  Apoh- 
OeUsche  VortrAge  Uber  die  HeiUwakrheiten  dee  Chriatenthuma 
(1867;  Eng.  tranal.,  Apologetic  Ledurea  on  the  Saving  Trutha 
of  Christianity,  Edinburgh,  1868);  Die  Ethik  Ariatotelea  im 
Unterachied  von  der  Moral  dee  Chriatenthuma  (1869);  VortrdQa 
fiber  die  Moral  dea  Chriatenthuma  (1873;  Eng.  transL,  Apolo- 
getic Lecturea  on  the  Moral  Trutha  of  Chriatianity,  Edinburgh, 
1873);  Der  johanneiache  Uraprung  dea  vierten  Evangeliuma 
(1874;  Eng.  transl.  by  C.  R.  Gregory,  St.  John  the  Author 
of  the  Fourth  Ooapel,  Edinburgh.  1876);  Die  modernan  Well- 
anaehauungen  und  ihre  praktitchen  Konaequenaen  (1880); 
Licht  und  Leben  (1885);  Die  antike  Ethik  in  ihrer  geathuht- 
lichen  Entwickelung  ala  Einleitung  in  die  Geachichte  der  chriat' 
lichen  Moral  dargeatellt  (1887);  Geachichte  der  chriaUiehen 
Ethik  (1888-^;  Eng.  tranal..  Hiatory  of  Chriatian  Ethiea, 
Edinburgh.  1889);  Die  vier  Evangelien  (1890);  Die  chriatliehe 
Glaubenalehre  ( 1 898 ) ;  and  Kompendium  der  theologiachen  Ethik 
(1898).  He  was  editor  of  the  AUgemeine  evangeliadie  lu- 
theraniache  Kirchemeitung. 

Bibuooraphy:   J.  Kunse,  Chriatoph  Ernal  Luthardt,  Leipaio, 
1903;  F.  J.  Winter,  Die  Theologie  dea  D.  Luthardt,  ib..  1883. 


Early  Life  and  Religious  Training  (f  1). 

Ixutial  Changes  of  View  (f  2). 
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Martin  Luther,  the  German  Reformer,  was  bom 
at  Eisleben  (23  m.  w.  of  HaUe)  Nov.  10,  1483,  and 
died  there  Feb.  18,  1546.     His  father,  Hans,  was  a 
miner,  formerly  living  at  Mdhra,  while  his  mother, 
Margarete  (rUe  Ziegler),  came  from  a  family  of  the 
middle  class.    At  the  age  of  six  months,  Luther 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Mansfeld,  and  was  there 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  strictness  and  pro- 
bity.    His  father's  financial  condition 
I.  Eaily    gradually  improving,  Luther  was  sent 
Life  and     to  the  Latin  school,  first  at  Mansfeld, 
Rdigiotis    then  at  Magdeburg  (probably  to  an 
Training,    institution  conducted  by  Brethren  of 
the  Conmion  Life)  in  1497,  and  finally, 
in  1498,  at  Eisenach,  where  his  mother  had  rela- 
tives.   There,  with  other  poor  students,  he  was 
obliged  to  sing  in  the  streets  begging  for  bread, 
and  there  he  gained  the  sympathy  of  Ursula,  the 
wife  of  Kuns  Gotta.    From  Eisenach  he  went,  in 
1501,  to  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  his  prin- 
cipal teachers  were  the  nominalists  Trutvetter  and 
Amokli,  and  where  he  was  a  friend  of  at  least  some 
of  the  young  humanistic  "  poet  "  circle.    He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree  in  1502  and  the  mas- 
ter's degree  three  years  later;  and  was  destined  by 
'  his  relatives  for  a  legal  career. 

Brought  up  in  the  strict  religious  atmosphere  of 
the  Roman  Gatholic  Ghurch,  but  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  Luther  was  terrified  by 
thoughts  of  the  wrath  of  God,  intensified  by  the 
sudden  death  of  a  friend.  He  resolved  to  become 
a  monk,  and  on  July  17,  1505,  entered  the  Augus- 


tinian  monastery  at  Erfurt,  to  the  grief  of  his 
father,  and  without  a  clear  comprehension  of  his 
act.  In  1507  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
but  his  theological  studies  brought  him  no  inward 
peace,  and  he  eagerly  followed  the  advice  of  an  old 
master  of  studies  in  the  monastery,  who  urged  him 
to  center  his  hopes  in  the  article  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  He  was  also  aided  by  the  instruction  of 
Johann  von  Staupitz,  the  vicar  of  the  order,  but  the 
decisive  change  was  brought  about  by  his  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  1508,  at  the  suggestion  of  Johann 
von  Staupitz,  the  Elector  Frederick  appointed  Lu- 
ther professor  of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  haccalaureu8  ad  biblia  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  then  recalled  for  some 
unknown  reason  to  Erfurt,  but  in  1511  (or  possibly 
in  1510)  went  to  Rome  in  the  interests  of  his  order. 
Returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  received  the  doctorate 
of  theology  on  Oct.  18,  1512,  and  three  years  later 
was  appointed  Augustinian  vicar  for  Meissen  and 
Thuringia,  being  also  active  as  a  preacher  both 
in  his  own  monastery  and  in  Wittenberg. 

Even  at  this  time  his  radical  change  of  views  had 
become    evident.    Turning    from    philosophy,    he 
sought  the  kernel  of  the  trust  of  salvation  in  the 
Bible,  especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
2.  Initial    Romans  and  in  the  Psalms,  which  he 
Changes     interpreted     entirely  from    the    New 
of  View.     Testament.     He  next  lectured  on  Ga- 
latians,  Hebrews,   Titus,  and  Judges, 
his  lectures  being  partly  published  and  partly  pre- 
served in  manuscript.    Of  the  Fathers,  Augustine 
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had  the  profoundest  influence  on  him,  though  he 
grasped  more  deeply  than  his  teacher  the  meaning 
of  the  faith  which  is  the  direct  road  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God.  Among  medieval  teachers  he  was 
most  impressed  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  while  in 
1516  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  mysticism 
of  Tauler. 

Although  still  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Luther  had  now  reached  essentially  the 
conclusions  which  were  to  lead  him  to  combat  her 
claims.  Resting  salvation  entirely  on  the  grace  of 
God,  he  held  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  natural 
man  are  sin,  and  that  divine  grace 
3*  The      comes  solely  through  the  eternal  elec- 

Doctrine    tion  and  predestination  of  God.     Lu- 

of  Grace,  ther  also  held  with  Paul  that  man  is 
purified  by  faith  inwrought  by  the 
divine  spirit  and  word  of  grace,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
God  then  works  inward  righteousness  in  them  that 
believe.  Nevertheless,  those  who  are  thus  regenerate 
still  sin  constantly  and  are  without  honor  or  merit, 
persisting  only  through  pardoning  grace  and  through 
faith  before  God.  Like  the  mystics,  Luther's  con- 
cept of  the  plan  of  salvation  is  based  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  to  God  and  Christ  in  faith. 
Faith  is  identical  with  entire  devotion,  renuncia- 
tion of  all  self-righteousness,  and  surrender  of  all 
self-will.  Both  faith  and  hope  are  directed  only  to 
Christ,  who  alone  fulfilled  the  law  and  bore  our 
sins;  while  man  is  justified  solely  by  the  imputar 
tion  of  God.  While  inward  righteousness  is  in- 
cluded in  justification,  it  follows  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  which  forms  a  part  of  faith.  From  faith  Lu- 
ther also  derives  love,  and  the  strength,  impulse, 
and  delight  to  do  good.  Christ,  who  dwells  in 
man  through  faith,  himself  does  all  and  conquers 
all;  but  the  deeds  of  the  just  are  not  for  his  own 
righteousness,  but  for  the  service  of  God  and  man. 
All  this  grace  is  bestowed  by  the  Word,  in  which 
dwells  Christ,  the  bread  of  life;  and  this  bread  of 
life  is  given  outwardly  in  preaching  and  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  inwardly  by  "  God's  own  teaching."  That 
the  current  ecclesiastical  views  were  opposed  to 
those  which  formed  the  center  of  his  belief  and  life 
was  still  imknown  to  Luther.  In  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  prevailing  custom,  he  held  that  the 
bishops  should  regard  preaching  as  their  prime 
duty,  and  that  sermons  should  be  free  from  false 
legends  and  the  opinions  of  men,  nor  should  the 
subjects  longer  be  restricted  to  character  and 
works,  but  should  be  devoted  especially  to  faith 
and  justice.  Nevertheless,  Luther  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  authority  of  the  visible  Church,  and 
obedience  to  her  was  to  him  identical  with  obedi- 
ence to  Christ.  The  sources  for  his  views  at  this 
period  are  his  lectures  on  the  Psalms,  Latin  ser- 
mons beginning  with  1515,  a  preface  to  Tauler's 
Deutsche  Theologie  (1516),  a  German  exegesis  of 
the  seven  penitential  Psalms,  theses  in  Bemhardis 
of  Feldkirchen  and  GUnther's  Disputation  (1516- 
1517),  sermons  on  the  Decalogue  (Latin  ed.,  1518), 
and  a  German  exegesis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1517), 
besides  the  letters  of  these  years. 

The  sale  of  indulgences  by  Johann  Tetzel  near 
Wittenberg  incited  Luther  to  a  polemic  attitude, 
yet  not,  in  his  opinion,  against  the  Church,  but  for 


her  honor.    He  b^gan  by  niwailing  the  misuse  of 
indulgences,  while  his  dogmatic  viewB  oonoemiDg 

them  gradually  developed  out  of  the 

4.  The      cardinal  principles  of  his  belief.    On 

Ninety-five  Oct.  31,  1517,  he  nailed  his  ninety- 

Thoee.     five  theses  on  the  castle  church  at 

Wittenberg,  though  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  making  a  decisive  attack  nor  did  he  wish 
them  to  be  generally  circulated.  The  content  o£ 
the  theses  was  in  accord  with  his  sermons:  penanoe 
was  repentance,  not  priestly  confession  and  satis- 
faction; mortification  of  the  flesh,  impl3ring  pun- 
ishment until  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heayen, 
must  coexist  with  inward  repentance;  this  punish- 
ment only  b  remitted  by  papal  indulgence,  whidi 
can  not  remove  the  actual  guilt  of  the  smallest  sin, 
being  able  to  grant  remission  only  in  virtue  of  the 
proclamation  and  confirmation  of  divine  pardon; 
the  merit  of  Christ  and  the  saints  work  grace  to  the 
inner  and  death  to  the  outer  man  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  pope;  the  true  "  treasure  of  the 
Church  "  is  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  though 
God  subjects  those  whom  he  forgives  to  the  priests 
as  his  representatives.  Luther  accordingly  re- 
stricted indulgences  to  the  penalties  and  works 
prescribed  by  the  Church,  and  herein  he  purposed 
to  express  the  true  intention  of  the  pope,  who 
could  scarcely  know  how  they  were  misused. 

Luther's  theses  spread  throughout  Germany  in 
two  weeks,  gaining  an  unanticipated  notoriety. 
He  was  egged  on  still  further  by  his  opponents, 
Tetzel,  Silvester  Prierias  (the  papal  "  master  of  the 
palace,"  q.v.),  Johann  Eck   (prochancellor  of  In- 

golstadt  and  his  chief  adversary;  q.v.), 
5.  Denial  and  Hoogstraten,  to  all  of  whom  he 
of  the  replied  individually,  though  his  most 
Power  important  work  on  the  questions  in- 
of  the  volved  in  the  controversy  was  his 
Pope.       Resolutiones   disputationum  de   indul- 

gentiarum  virtute  (1518).  Meanwhile 
he  took  part  in  an  Augustinian  convention  at  Hei- 
delbeig,  where  he  presented  theses  on  the  slavery 
of  man  to  sin  and  on  divine  grace.  In  the  course 
of  the  controversy  on  indulgences  the  question 
arose  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  pope,  since  the 
doctrine  of  the  **  treasure  of  the  Church "  was 
based  on  a  bull  of  Clement  VI.  Luther  saw  him- 
self branded  as  a  heretic,  and  the  pope,  who  had 
determined  to  suppress  his  views,  summoned  him 
to  Rome.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Elector  Frederick  to  part  with  his  theologian, 
the  pope  did  not  press  the  matter,  and  the  cardinal 
legate  Cajetan  was  deputed  to  receive  Luther's  sub- 
mission at  Augsbuig  (Oct.,  1518).  The  latter, 
while  professing  his  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Church,  boldly  denied  the  absolute  power  of  the 
pope,  and  appealed  first  "  from  the  pope  not  well 
informed  to  the  pope  who  should  be  better  in- 
formed "  and  then  (Nov.  28)  to  a  general  counciL 
Luther  now  declared  that  the  papacy  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  and  inunutable  essence  of  the 
Church,  and  he  even  began  to  think  that  Anti- 
christ ruled  the  Curia.  He  had  already  asserted 
at  least  the  potential  fallibility  of  a  council  repre- 
senting the  Church,  and,  denying  the  church  doc- 
trine of  excommunication,  he  was  led  by  his  con- 
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oept  of  tbe  way  of  salvation  to  the  new  tenet  that 
the  Church  is  the  congregation  of  the  faithful. 
Still  wishing  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
elector,  the  pope  made  a  last  efTort  to  reach  a 
peaceable  conclusion  with  Luther.  A  conference 
with  the  papal  chamberlain  K.  von  Miltitz  at  Al- 
tenburg  in  Jan.,  1519,  led  Luther  to  agree  to  re- 
main silent  so  long  as  his  opponents  should,  to 
write  a  himible  letter  to  the  pope,  and  to  prepare 
a  work  to  testify  his  honor  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  letter  was  written,  but  was  not  sent,  since  it 
contained  no  retraction;  while  in  a  German  trea- 
tise later  prepared,  Luther,  while  recognizing  pur- 
gatory, indulgences,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
saints,  denied  all  effect  of  indulgences  on  purga- 
tory. When,  moreover,  Eck  challenged  Luther's 
colleague  Carlstadt  to  a  disputation  at  Leipsic, 
Luther  joined  in  the  debate  (Jime  27-July  16, 
1519),  denying  the  divine  right  of  the  papacy,  and 
holding  that  the  **  power  of  the  keys ''  had  been 
given  to  the  Church  (i.e.,  to  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful),  affirming  besides  that  belief  in  the 
preeminence  of  the  Roman  Church  was  not  essen- 
tial to  salvation  and  maintaining  the  validity  of 
tbe  Greek  Church. 

There  was  no  longer  hope  of  peace.     His  wri- 
tings were  now  circulated  most  widely,  reaching 
France,  England,  and  Italy  as  early  as  1519,  and 
students  thronged  to  Wittenberg  to  hear  Luther, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Melanchthon  in  1518,  and 
who  now  published  his  shorter  com- 
6.  DeveloiH  mentary  on  Galatians  and  his  Operor 
ment  of     Hones  in  PsalmoSy  while  at  the  same 
Views  on    time    he    received    deputations    from 
Eucharist,  Italy  and  from  the  Utraquists  of  Bo- 
Priesthood,  hemia.      These    controversies    neces- 
Churchy  and  sarily  led  Luther  to  develop  his  doc- 
Works,     trines  further,  and  in  his  Sermon  von 
dem  hochumrdigen  Sakrament  des  Letch- 
name  Chritti  (1519)  he  set  forth  the  significance  of 
the  Eucharist  (see  Lord's  Supper,  II.,  2,  §  5,  IV., 
1,  {{  1-2),  interpreting  the  transubstantiation  of 
the  bread  as  the  transformation  of  the  faithful  into 
the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  i.e.,  into  fellowship  with 
Christ  and  the  saints.    The  basal  concept  of  the 
Eucharist,  moreover,  according  to  him,  is  the  for- 
giveness of  sins;   and  his  entire  theory  is  closely 
connected  with  his  mystic  view  of  the  all-embracing 
participation  in  salvation  shared  by  the  believer  with 
Christ  and  his  Church.    At  the  same  time,  he  ad- 
vocated that  a  council  be  called  to  restore  commu- 
nion in  both  kinds,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  seven 
sacraments  (letter  of  Dec.  18,  1519).     He  likewise 
stripped  the  priesthood  of  all  meaning  other  than 
the  general  priesthood  taught  in  the  Bible,  and 
cast  doubt  on  the  entire  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
The  Lutheran  concept  of  the  Church  (see  Church, 
THE  Christian,  IV.,  {  2),  wholly  based  on  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  Christ  who  gives  himself  in 
preaching  and   the  sacraments,   was  already  de- 
veloped in  his  Von  dem  Papettum  zu  Rom,  a  reply 
to  the  attack  of  the  Franciscan  Alveld  at  Leipsic 
(June,  1520);  while  in  his  Sermon  von  guten  Werken, 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  1520,  he  controverted  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works  and  works 
of  supererogation,  holding  that  the  works  of  the 


believer  are  truly  good  in  any  secular  calling  or- 
dered of  God. 

From  the  time  of  his  disputation  at  Leipsic, 
Luther  came  into  relations  with  the  humanists, 
particularly  with  Melanchthon,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus, 
and  Crotus.  The  last  was  intimately  associated 
with  Ulrich  von  Hutten  (q.v.),  who 
7.  Appeal  in  his  turn  influenced  Franz  von  Sick- 
to  the  ingen  (q.v.),  so  that,  when  it  became 
Laity  for  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  safe  for 
Reform.  Luther  to  remain  in  Saxony  if  the  ban 
which  threatened  should  be  pro- 
nounced against  him,  both  Franz  von  Sickingen 
and  Silvester  of  Schauenburg  invited  him  to  their 
fortresses  and  their  protection.  Under  these  cir- 
cmnstances,  complicated  by  the  crisis  then  con- 
fronting the  German  nobles,  Luther  issued  his  An 
den  chriatlichen  AdeL  deuischer  Nation  (Aug.,  1520), 
committing  to  the  laity,  as  spiritual  priests,  the 
reformation  required  by  God  but  declined  by  the 
pope  and  the  clergy.  The  subjects  proposed  for 
amelioration  were  not  points  of  doctrine,  but  eccle- 
siastical abuses:  diminution  of  the  number  of  car- 
dinals and  the  demands  of  the  papal  court;  the 
abolition  of  annats  (see  Taxation,  Ecclesias- 
tical); recognition  of  secular  government;  renun- 
ciation of  claims  to  temporal  power  on  the  part  of 
the  pope;  abolition  of  the  interdict,  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  ban,  harmful  pilgrimages,  the  mis- 
demeanors of  the  mendicant  orders,  many  holidays 
which  led  only  to  disorder;  the  suppression  of  nun- 
neries, beggary,  and  luxury;  the  reform  of  the  uni- 
versities; abrogation  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
and  reimion  with  the  Bohemians;  besides  demand- 
ing a  general  reform  of  public  morality  and  deny- 
ing transubstantiation  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  true  presence  of  the  natural  body  of  Christ  in 
the  natural  bread. 

The  climax  of  Luther's  doctrinal  polemics  was 
reached  in  his  De  captivitaie  Babyhniaca,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  sacraments.  As 
8.  Doctrine  concerned  the  Eucharist,  he  denied 
of  the  transubstantiation,  the  sacrificial  char- 
Sacraments,  acter  of  the  mass,  and  the  withholding 
of  the  cup.  In  regard  to  baptism,  he 
taught  that  it  brought  justification  only  when  con- 
joined with  belief,  but  that  it  contained  the  foun- 
dation of  salvation  even  for  those  who  might  later 
fall.  As  for  penance,  its  essence  consists  in  the 
words  of  promise  given  to  belief.  Only  these  three 
can  be  regarded  as  sacraments,  in  virtue  of  the 
promises  attached  to  them;  and  strictly  speaking 
baptism  and  the  Eucharist  alone  are  sacraments, 
as  being  a  "  sign  divinely  instituted."  The  sacra- 
ment of  unction  was  discarded  by  Luther  with  his 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 
In  like  manner,  the  acme  of  Luther's  doctrine  of 
salvation  and  the  Christian  life  was  attained  in  his 
Von  der  Freiheit  einea  Christenmenschen.  Here  he 
required  complete  union  with  Christ  by  means  of 
the  Word  through  faith,  entire  freedom  of  the 
Christian  as  a  priest  and  king  set  above  all  outward 
things,  and  perfect  love  of  one's  neighbor.  These 
three  works  may  be  considered  the  chief  writings 
of  Luther  on  the  Reformation.  [For  their  Englidi 
translation  by  Buckheina^aud  Wace  see  below.] 
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In  Oct.,  1520,  at  the  instanoe  of  Miltitz,  Luther 
sent  his  De  libeiiate  Christiani  to  the  pope,  adding 
the  significant  phrase:  **  I  submit  to  no  laws  of  in- 
terpreting the  word  of  God."  Meanwhile  it  had 
been  rumored  in  August  that  Eck  had  arrived  at 
Meissen  with  a  papal  ban,  which  was  actually  pro- 
nounced there  on  Sept.  21.  This  last  effort  of 
Luther's  for  peace  was  followed  on  Dec.  12  by  his 
burning  of  the  bull,  which  was  to  take  effect  on 
the  expiration  of  120  days,  and  the  papal  decretals 
at  Wittenberg,  a  proceeding  defended  in  his  Warum 
de8  PapsUs  und  seiner  Junger  Bucher  verbrannt  eind 
and  his  Aaaertio  omnium  articulorum.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  ban,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
pope's  relations  with  the  elector  and  by  the  new 
emperor,  who,  in  view  of  the  papal  attitude  toward 
him  and  the  feeling  of  the  Diet,  foimd  it  inadvis- 
able to  lend  his  aid  to  measures  against  the  Re- 
former. 

The  final  judgment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

had  been  pronounced  on  Luther  in  the  ban,  but  the 

papal  legate,  Aleander,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 

in  the  desire  of  the  Diet  to  summon 

9.  At  the  Luther  under  a  safe-conduct  to  Worms. 
Diet  of      Luther  quietly  awaited  the  result,  00- 

Worms.  cupied  with  polemics  against  Emser 
and  the  Dominican  Ambrosius  Cath- 
arinus,  and  with  work  on  a  postilla.  Entering 
Worms  on  Apr.  16,  he  was  brought  before  the  Diet 
on  the  following  day  and  asked  simply  whether  he 
acknowledged  his  writings,  which  were  laid  before 
him  and  read  by  title,  and  whether  he  retracted 
their  contents  or  persisted  in  them,  all  debate  on 
the  truth  of  their  statements  being  excluded  by  the 
emperor's  agreement  with  Aleander.  Luther  re- 
quested a  day  for  consideration,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  Apr.  18  replied  to  the  question  of  Johann 
von  Eck,  the  official  of  the  elector  of  Treves,  who 
asked  whether  he  defended  all  his  w^ritings  or 
would  retract  some,  by  distinguishing  three  divi- 
sions of  them:  those  on  faith  and  life,  recognized 
as  harmless  and  even  useful  by  his  opponents; 
against  papal  institutions  and  claims  injurious  to 
body  and  soul,  of  which  he  would  retract  none; 
and  polemics  against  protagonists  of  that  falsehood 
and  tyranny,  where  again  he  would  make  no  retrac- 
tion of  matter.  His  demand  that  he  be  refuted  by 
aiguments  from  the  Bible  was  met  by  referring  him 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  particularly  at  the 
Council  of  Constance,  on  similar  heresies.  The  de- 
bate which  followed  resulted  in  a  stormy  adjourn- 
ment, though  not  before  Luther  had  declared: 
"  Unless  I  shall  be  convinced  by  the  testimonies  of 
the  Scriptures  or  by  clear  reason,  ...  I  neither 
can  nor  will  make  any  retraction,  since  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  honorable  to  act  against  conscience;  God 
help  me!  Amen! "  (other  versions  vary  slightly, 
having,  "  I  can  naught  else!  Here  I  standi  God 
help  mel";  ''Here  I  standi  I  can  naught  else! 
God  help  me  I";  and  "God  come  to  my  help  I 
Amen!  Here  I  am!  ").  The  archbishop  of  Treves 
still  sought  to  change  Luther's  views,  but  in  vain, 
since  he  persisted  in  the  tenet,  condemned  by  the 
Council,  that  "  the  Church  universal  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect."  On  May  25  he  was  declared  an 
outlaw,  and,  leaving  Worms  on  the  following  day, 


he  was  seized,  with  his  own  connivanoe,  by  the 
Elector  Frederick  and  taken  to  the  WarUnug, 
where  he  remained  in  hiding  under  the  name  o£ 
Junker  Georg. 

With  Luther's  residence  in  the  Wartbuig  began 
the  constructive  period  of  his  career  as  a  reformer; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  struggle  was  inaugu- 
rated against  those  who,  claiming  to  proceed  from 
the  same  Evangelical  basis,  were  deenied  by  him  to 

swing  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  to 

10.  In      hinder,  if  not  prevent,  all  constructive 

Hiding      measures.    In  his  "  desert  "  or  "  Pat- 

at  the       mos  "  (as  he  called  it  in  his  letters) 

Wartburg.  of  the  Wartburg,  moreover,  he  began 

his  translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Sept.,  1522  (see 
Bible  Versions,  B,  VII.,  {  3).  Here,  too,  beskies 
other  pamphlets,  he  prepared  the  first  portion  of 
his  German  postilla  and  his  Von  der  Beiehte,  in 
which  he  denied  compulsory  confession,  although  he 
admitted  the  wholesomeness  of  volimtary  private 
confessions.  He  also  wrote  a  polemic  against  Arch- 
bishop Albrecht,  which  forced  him  to  desist  from 
reopening  the  sale  of  indulgences;  while  in  his  at- 
tack on  Jacobus  Latomus  (q.v.)  he  set  forth  his 
views  on  the  relation  of  grace  and  the  law,  as  well 
as  on  the  nature  of  the  grace  communicated  by 
Christ.  Here  he  distinguished  the  objective  grace 
of  God  to  the  sinner,  who,  believing,  is  justified  by 
God  because  of  the  justice  of  Christ,  from  the  sa- 
ving grace  dwelling  within  sinful  man;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  emphasized  the  insufficiency  of 
this  "  beginning  of  justification,"  as  well  as  the 
persistence  of  sin  after  baptism  and  the  sin  still  in- 
herent in  every  good  work. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  Saxon  deigy,  notably 
Bemhardi  of  Feldkirchen,  had  renounced  the  vow 
of  celibacy,  while  others,  including  Melanchthon, 

had  assailed  the  validity  of  monastic 
II.  Opposi-  vows.     Luther  in  his  De  votis  fnonas- 
tion  to      ticis,  though  more  cautious,  concurred. 
Extreme    on  the  ground  that  the  vows  were  gen- 
Radicalism,  erally  taken  "  with  the  intention  of 

salvation  or  seeking  justification." 
With  the  approval  of  Luther  in  his  Ds  abroffanda 
missa  privata,  but  against  the  firm  opposition  of 
the  prior,  the  Wittenberg  Augustinians  began 
changes  in  worship  and  did  away  with  the  mass. 
Their  violence  and  intolerance,  however,  were  dia- 
pleasing  to  Luther,  and  early  in  December  he  spent 
a  few  days  among  them.  Returning  to  the  Wart- 
burg, he  wrote  his  Eine  treue  Vermahnung  .  .  .  vor 
Aufruhr  und  Emporung;  but  in  Wittenberg  Carl- 
stadt  and  the  cx-Augustinian  Zwilling  demanded 
the  abolition  of  the  private  mass,  conmnmion  in 
both  kinds,  the  removal  of  pictures  from  churches, 
and  the  abrogation  of  the  magistracy  [i.e.,  the  non- 
interference of  the  civil  ruler  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.— A.  H.N.].  About  C!hristmas  Anabaptists  from 
Zwickau  added  to  the  anarchy.  Thoroughly  op- 
posed to  such  radical  views  and  fearful  of  their 
results,  Luther  entered  Wittenberg  Mar.  7,  and  the 
Zwickau  prophets  left  the  city.  The  canon  of  the 
mass,  giving  it  its  sacrificial  character,  was  now 
omitted,  but  the  cup  was  at  first  given  only  to  those 
of  the  laity  who  desired  it.    Since  confession  had 
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been  aboUshed,  communicants  were  now  required 
to  declare  their  intention,  and  to  seek  consolation, 
under  acknowledgment  of  their  faith  and  longing 
tor  grace,  in  Christian  confession.  This  new  form 
of  service  was  set  forth  by  Luther  in  his  Formula 
fnis8CB  ei  communionis  (1523),  and  in  1524  the  first 
Wittenberg  hymnal  appeared  with  four  of  his  own 
hynms.  Since,  however,  his  writings  were  forbid- 
den by  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  Luther  declared, 
in  his  Ueber  die  weUlxche  Oewalt,  wie  weii  man  ihr 
Gehonam  sckuldig  set,  that  the  civil  authority  could 
enact  no  laws  for  the  soul,  herein  denying  to  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  government  what  he  permitted  an 
Evangelical. 

Luther  watchfully  followed  the  effect  of  his 
preaching,  commending  the  town  of  Leisnig  when 
it  introduced  a  new  agenda  in  1523,  honoring  the 
memory  of  two  martyrs  in  Brussels  (1523)  and  of 
Henry  of  Zatphen  (1524,  see  Moller),  and  coun- 
seling those  of  like  views  in  Riga,  Reval,  Dorpat, 
and  elsewhere.    At  this  same  period 

13.  Coire-  he  entered  into  correspondence  with 

spondence  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  in  this 
with  Other  connection  he  wrote  the  Vom  Anbeten 

Sectaries,    dea  Sakramenta  (1523),  in  which  he 

and  Break  maintained  the  natural  presence  and 
with        actual  physical  participation.    In  1522 

Eraamos.  Luther  wrote  the  Bohemian  Estates 
to  continue  firm  against  the  pope,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  sent,  through  the  Bohe- 
mian Gallus  Cahera,  his  De  instUuendis  ministria 
to  Prague,  defending  the  right  of  a  congregation 
to  provide  themselves  with  new  ministers  of  the 
Word  if  their  clergy  withheld  the  Gospel  from  them, 
his  argument  being  based  upon  the  theory  of  the 
universal  priesthood.  Soon,  however,  the  Bohe- 
mians, headed  by  Cahera  himself,  sought  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  pope,  and  Luther  is  not  known  to 
have  had  further  dealings  with  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  answered  the  criticisms  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  on  his  De  capHvitate  Babylonica 
in  his  Contra  Henricum  regeniy  a  work  of  character- 
istic coarseness,  for  which  he  apologized  in  1525 
humbly,  but  in  vain.  The  most  important  event 
in  Luther's  war  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  tlus  period  was  his  break  with  Erasmus,  who 
was  followed  by  a  large  body  of  humanists  in  his 
return  to  the  Church.  Erasmus  had  long  been  of- 
fended by  Luther's  harshness  and  coarseness,  while 
the  latter  charged  his  former  friend  with  timidity 
and  lack  of  recognition  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
alone  brought  salvation.  In  1524  Erasmus  pub- 
lished his  De  Ubero  arbiinOf  to  which  Luther  re- 
plied in  1525  with  his  De  servo  arbitrio.  Here  he 
identified  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  and 
distinguished  between  God  as  preached  and  God 
himself.  Though  the  lost  perish  through  the  un- 
conditioned will  of  God,  this  is  right  because  God 
wills  it,  the  reason,  into  which  man  may  not  in- 
quire, being  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divine 
majesty.  Free  will  can,  accordingly,  be  predicated 
only  of  God,  never  of  man,  whose  duty  it  is  simply 
to  trust  to  the  Word,  accepting  the  inconceivable 
as  such  until  the  Son  of  Man  shall  reveal  it. 

It  now  became  Luther's  task  to  war  on  the  spirit 
ol  fiabe  freedom  which  had  arisen  within  his  own 


followers.     Carlstadt  denied  the  presence  of   the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  while,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Old  Testament,  he  forbade  pictures,  but  per- 
mitted   polygamy.    Others,    likewise 

13.  Polem-  claiming  the  Old  Testament  as  their 
ics  against  support,  sought  to  secure  the  restora- 

Carlstadt  tion  of  the  Mosaic  year  of  jubilee; 
and        while  Mtinster,  the  leader  of  the  Zwick- 

Miinster.  au  fanatics,  who  had  become  pastor 
at  Allstedt  in  1523,  plotted  a  revolu- 
tion to  establish  a  kingdom  of  his  "  saints."  Lu- 
ther attacked  the  entire  tendency  in  his  Wider  die 
himmlischen  Propheten  (1525),  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  abrogated  by  Christ, 
who  was  the  end  of  the  law,  the  only  law  of  the 
Christian  being  that  written  in  the  heart  of  every 
man.  Nevertheless,  the  revolution,  really  caused 
by  the  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  of 
the  peasants,  was  still  threatening,  especially  as 
they  hoped  to  find  in  the  new  religious  movement 
a  confiiination  of  the  rights  and  freedom  which 
they  claimed.  Luther  therefore  sought  to  show 
them  that  Christian  freedom  might  coexist  with 
earthly  bondage,  and  that  they  must  not  attack 
their  temporal  superiors.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
sharply  criticized  the  princes  and  nobles;  but  when 
the  Peasants'  War  actually  broke  out,  he  urged  its 
merciless  suppression,  though  he  advocated  clem- 
ency after  the  victory  had  been  won  (cf.  his  Er- 
mahnung  zum  Frieden;  Wider  die  mdrderischen  Rot- 
ten; Sendbnef  von  dem  harten  BUchlein;  etc.). 
During  this  time  of  conflict,  Luther,  learning  of  at- 
tempts on  his  life  and  already  feeling  himself  old 
and  near  death,  married  the  ex-nun  Katharina  von 
Bora  (q.v.)  on  Jime  13,  1525.  His  motive  was  not 
love,  but  defiance  of  his  opponents,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  testify  his  esteem  of  the  married  state 
and  to  obey  his  father's  desire  for  posterity. 

Luther  marked  a  further  step  in  his  revision  of 

the  liturgy  by  his  Deutsche  Messe  in  1526,  making 

provision  for  week-day  services  and  for  catechetical 

instruction.     He   strongly   objected,    however,    to 

making  a  new  law  of  the  forms,  and 

14.  Trans-  urged  the  retention  of  other  good  lit- 
formations  uigies.  The  gradual  transformation 
in  Liturgy  of  the  administration  of  baptism  was 

and  Church  accomplished  in  the  Tattfbiichlein 
Govern-  (1523,  1527);  and  in  May,  1525,  the 
ment  first  Evangelical  ordination  took  place 
at  Wittenbeig.  Luther  had  long  since 
rejected  the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament  of  ordina- 
tion, and  had  replaced  it  by  a  simple  calling  to  the 
service  of  preaching  and  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  The  laying-on  of  hands  with  prayer 
in  a  solemn  congregational  service  was  considered 
a  fitting  human  rite.  Conditions  now  seemed  to 
Luther  to  require  the  introduction  of  a  higher  offi- 
cial authority.  As  early  as  1525  he  had  complained 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  he  held  that  the  secular 
authorities  should  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  Church,  as  in  making  appointments  to  eccle- 
siastical office  and  in  directing  visitations.  Never- 
theless, the  discharge  of  these  functions  did  not 
appertain  to  the  secular  authorities  as  such,  and 
Luther  would  gladly  have  vested  them  in  an  Evan- 
gelical episcopate,  had  he  known  of  any  persons 
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suited  for  that  office.  He  even  declared  in  1542 
that  the  Evangelical  princes  themselves  "  must  be 
necessity-bishops,"  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
meditate  (letter  of  Mar.  29,  1527)  a  "  congregation 
of  Christians  "  with  full  ecclesiastical  powers,  but 
determined  to  be  guided  by  the  coiwse  of  events 
and  to  wait  until  parishes  and  schools  were  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  persons.  Since,  however, 
the  result  of  the  Saxon  visitation  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  this  project,  it  was  deemed  far  more  im- 
portant first  to  win  non-Christians  to  the  faith 
through  the  Gospel,  preserving  the  external  form 
of  the  Church  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation.  The  visitation  accordingly  took  place 
in  1527-29,  Luther  writing  the  preface  to  Melanch- 
thon's  Unterricht  der  Visitatoren  an  die  Pfarrherm, 
and  himself  acting  as  a  visitor  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts after  Oct.,  1528,  while,  as  a  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, he  wrote  both  his  catechisms  in  1529. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
education,  conferring  with  Georg  Spalatin  (q.v.) 
in  1524  on  plans  for  a  school  system,  and  declared 
that  it  wjis  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  pro- 
vide schools  and  to  see  that  parents  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  them.  He  also  advocated  the  establishment 
of  elementary  schools  for  the  instruction  of  girls. 
In  the  mean  time  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist 
had  become  a  theme  on  which  Luther  foimd  him- 
self obliged  to  state  his  doctrines  both  fully  and 
polemically.  Rejecting  transubstantiation,  he 
nevertheless  maintained  the  actual  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  while  Zwingli,  Leo 
15.  Eucha-  Jud,  and  Q^Icolampadius,  on  the  other 
ristic  Views  hand,  rejected  this  doctrine,  interpre- 
and  Con-  ting  the  **  is  "  of  the  words  of  iiLstitu- 
troversies.  tion  as  "  signifies."  Luther  was  sorely 
disturbed  by  this  doctrine,  which  he 
regarded  as  closely  akin  to  the  teachings  of  Carl- 
stadt  and  the  "  fanatics  "  in  general.  In  the  contro- 
versy which  ensued,  Luther  replied  to  Qiicolampa- 
dius  in  the  preface  to  the  Syngramma  Suevicum, 
and  also  set  forth  his  views  in  his  Sermon  von  den 
Sakranienten  .  .  .  Wider  die  Schwdrmgeisler  and 
Da88  diese  Worte  .  .  .  noch  feststehen  (spring,  1527), 
while  he  sought  to  give  a  final  and  most  thorough 
statement  in  his  Vom  Abend mahl  Christi  Bckennt- 
nia  (1528).  In  view  of  the  perils  to  Protestantism 
in  the  measures  of  the  Diet  of  S|)eyer  (q.v.)  in 
1529  and  the  coalition  of  the  emperor  with  France 
and  the  pope,  the  Landgrave  Philip  desired  a  union 
of  all  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  but  Lu- 
ther declared  himself  opposed  to  any  alliance  which 
might  aid  heresy.  He  accepted,  however,  the  land- 
grave's invitation  to  a  conference  at  Marburg  (Oct. 
1-3,  1529;  see  Marburg,  Conference  of)  to  settle 
the  matters  in  controversy,  and  there  opposed 
(Ecolampadius,  while  Melanchthon  was  the  antag- 
onist of  Zwingli.  Although  he  found  an  unex- 
pected harmony  in  other  respects,  no  agreement 
could  be  reached  regarding  the  Eucharist;  and  he 
therefore  refused  to  call  them  brethren,  even  while 
he  wished  them  peace  and  love.  [It  was  Luther's 
conviction  that  God  had  blinded  Zwingli's  eyes  so 
that  he  could  not  see  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  denounced  Zwingli  and  his  followers 
at  this  time  as  **  fanatics,"  *'  patricides,"  "  matri- 


cides," "  fratricides,"  "  devils,"  "  knaves,"  "  here- 
tics," "  rioters,"  "  hypocrites,"  and  the  like. 
A.  H.  N.]  The  princes  themselves  then  made  sub- 
scription to  the  Schwabach  Articles,  upheld  by 
Luther,  a  condition  of  alliance  with  them.  Luther's 
reason  for  his  Eucharistic  doctrine  was  not  a  mere 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution, 
but  rather  thankfulness  for  such  an  individual  seal- 
ing and  giving  of  the  forgiveness  won  by  the  death 
of  this  body  in  the  administering  of  the  very  same 
body,  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  presence 
being  silenced  by  remembering  the  absolute  unity 
of  the  divine  with  the  human  in  Christ.  While 
Christ's  presence  is  "  repletive  "  (filling  all  places 
at  once),  his  omnipresence  in  the  Eucharist  is  espe- 
cially "  definitive  "  (unbound  by  space).  On  the 
other  hand,  Luther  taught  with  equal  clearness  that 
participation  in  itself  is  of  no  avail  without  faith. 
[He  insisted  that  the  impious  and  even  beasts  in 
partaking  of  the  consecrated  elements  partake  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  the  imworthy 
partake  unto  damnation,  a.  h.  n.]  While,  more- 
over, he  combated  the  view  that  the  Eucharist  is 
a  mere  memorial,  he  fully  recognized  the  commem- 
orative element  in  it.  As  regards  the  effect  of  the 
Sacrament  on  the  faithful,  he  laid  special  stress  on 
the  words  "  given  for  you,"  and  hence  on  the  atone- 
ment and  forgiveness  through  the  death  of  Christ. 

Under  the  same  perilous  conditions  which  had 
made  desirable  an  alliance  of  all  adherents  of  the 
Reformation,  the  estates  convened  ^tith  the  em- 
peror at  Augsburg  in  1530,  when  the  relation  of 
the  empire  to  Protestantism  was  def- 
16.  The     initely  to  be  determined.     Luther,  de- 
Diet  of      spised   by  emperor   and   empire,   re- 
Augsburg    mained  at  Coburg,  but  the  confession 
and  the     there  presented  by  Melanchthon  was 
Question    essentially  based  upon  his  labors.   The 
of  Civil      latter,   while  refraining  from  an  au- 
Resistance.  thoritative  attitude,  was  little  pleased 
by  the  smooth  and  cautious  procedure 
of  Melanchthon,  and  saw  no  chance  of  harmony  of 
doctrine  except  in  abolishment  of  the  papacy,  al- 
though he  hoped  for  official  toleration  of  both  re- 
ligions in  the  empire.     While  the  recess  of  the  diet 
gave  the  Protestants  only  a  short  time  to  make 
their  submission,  the  emperor,  urged  on  by  threat- 
ened war  with  the  Turks  and  by  the  Schmalkald 
League  of  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  made 
further  attempts  to  secure  harmony,  which  led  to 
the  Religious  Peace  of  Nuremberg  in  1532  (q.v.), 
to  last  until  a  general  council  should  be  called  to 
make  a  final  decision.    Since  the  Diet  of  Speyer 
(1529)  the  question  had  become  vital  whether,  in 
case  the  emperor  refased  peace,  the  princes  were 
justified  in,  or  even  bound  to,  armed  resistance. 
L'ntil  now  Luther  had  held  that  even  wrongful  acts 
of  the  eniiKjror  in  no  way  released  his  subjects  from 
obedience,  and  had  been  unfavorable  to  offensive 
and  defensive  alliances  between  Evangelical  princes, 
preserving   this   attitude   even    in    regard    to   the 
Schmalkald  League.     His  position  was  somewhat 
modified,  however,  by  the  opinions  of  the  jurists 
that  in  cases  of  public  and  notorious  injustice  the 
existing  imperial  laws  ("  the  emperor  himself  in  his 
laws  ")  warranted  such  resistance.    Accepting  this. 
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be  nevertheless  referred  judg^nent  on  the  present 
oooditioQs  to  the  jurists,  and  not  to  the  theologians. 
Id  his  Wamung  an  die  liebett  DeuUcken  (153!), 
nevertbdeea,  he  openly  advocated  resistance  in  a 
righteous  cause,  white  in  letters  writteD  in  1539  tic 
went  back  stili  further  to  the  general  requirements 
ot  natural  law. 

The  pope  declaring  himself  rejidy  to  call  a  coun- 
cil, peaceable  n^otiatioiis  were  renewed  with  the 
Roman  Cathohc  Church,  and  in  Nov.,   1535,  the 
papal  nuncio  Vergeriua  conferred  with 
17.  The     Luther  in  Wittenberg.     While  Luther 
Authority    had  no  faith  in  the  pope's  sincerity,  he 
of  Church  agreed  to  attend  the  council,  wherever 
Councils     it  might  be  held,  although  it  wa-^  c^n- 
X>enie<L      vened  expressly  for  the  extirpation  of 
Lutheran  heresy.     At  the  ii^tsta^nct^  of 
the  elector,  he  prepared  articles  for  the  council  in 
which  he  bitterly  attacked  Roman  Catholic  dog- 
mas and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  termed 
the  pope  antichrib't.     The  diet  at  Sclimalkald  (Feb., 
1537)  declined  to  take  part  in  the  council,  and  in 
1539  Luther  developed   his  views  on   councils  in 
g^eiiend  in  his  Von  den  Concihen  und  Kirchen,    Here 
he  declared  that  not  only  could  no  reformation  be 
hoped  for  from  tlie  pope  and  a  papal  coimcil,  but 
eve|j  the  early  councils  and  Fathers  could  not  be 
regMded  as  the  source  for  a  reform.     The  entire 
sjwtfem  of  Christian  belief  wtis  to  be  derived,  not 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  councils,  but  from  the 
Bible,  the  one  task  even  of  the  four  chief  councils 
being  simply  and  solely  the  defense  of  clear  funda- 
mental  doctrines  of  llie  Scriptures.     He  tlierefore 
died  the  right  of  any  council  which,  he  declared, 
ould  include  lajinen,  to  posit  new  articles  of  be- 
ef, to  command  new^  goo<l  works,  or  to  require 
ceremonies;    and  he  restricted  their  functions  to 
juristic  pronouncement  of  judgment  according  to 
the  Bible  in  cases  of  pt^ril  to  the  faith.     In  this 
wmme  treatise  he  reiterated  his  view  that  the  Church 
eoosista  solely  of  tlie  congregation  of  the  faithful, 
IB  recognizable  by  the  uae  of  the  means  of 
aiid  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  well  as  by 
prayer f  the  bearing  of  the  cross,  and  uprightness  of 
life,  in  that  her  members  are  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
jBpirit. 

In  the  mean  time,  efforts  had  been  made  to  unite 

the  Prot€«tanfa  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 

rist»  and  Butxer  (q.vj  had  conferred  with  Luther 

on  the  matter  at  Coburg  as  early  as 

18.  Attacks  1530.     Luther     hmiscif     could     yield 

on  Zwingli,  nothing,  for  he  could  not  see  why,  if 

aod  Recog'  Kb    opponents    reaily    acknowledged 

iutk»n  of  the  the  true  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 

Bohemian   they  would  not  grant  external  partici- 

Brethren.    pat  ion  in  the  case  of  the  unworthy. 

He  accordingly  expressed  the  utmost 

Ei{)proval  of  Z^ingli  and  warned  against  any  ac^ 

ptanoe  of  his  teaching.     Since,  however,  he  found 

*  other  Southern  Germans  unexpectedly  yielding, 

he  reached  a  formal  agreement  with  them  at  Wit- 

teoberg  in  1596,  wherein  they  renounced  Zwingli's 

twhfngiii  Mod  recognised  the  true  presence.     On 

tilt  oilier  hand,  since  he  did  not,  evidently  through 

0OII19  uncertainty  regarding  the  question,  demand 

reoogoiUoQ  ot  the  reception  of  the  elements  by  the 


actually  "  impious/*  he  left  a  loophole  for  Butzer*s 
opinion  that  only  Christians  who,  even  though  un- 
worthy, bcOieved  the  words  of  i^istitufion.  rec^'ii'ed, 
but  not  those  who  **  mocked  at  all  and  believed 
naught."  In  1537  he  wrote  a  friemlly  letter  to  the 
burgomaster  of  Basel  and  to  the  Swiss  cities,  who 
could  not,  however,  bo  won  over,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  informed  Bullinger  that  since  the 
Marburg  conference  he  had  contiidered  Zwingli  |>er- 
sonally  an  **  excellent  man."  Luther's  desire  for 
all  possible  union  with  those  of  kindred  views  was 
shown  still  more  clearly  by  his  recognition  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  (q-v.^  II.).  Jn  1533  and  again 
five  years  later  he  had  written  the  prefaces  to  the 
apology  and  confeAgion  which  they  liad  presented 
to  the  Margrave  George  of  Brandenburg  and  King 
Ferdinand,  even  though  in  their  new  apology  their 
theory  of  justification  and  of  the  Eucharist  was  not 
in  agreement  with  his  own. 

However  much  Luther  took   part   in  ™itations 

and  the  like,  his  chief  activity  within  his  Church 

consisted  not  so  much  in  external  or- 

ig.  Luther  ganization  as  in   preaching,  exegesis, 

as  a        spiritual  counsel,  and  the  preparation 

Preacher  of  treatises  on  the  trutlis  of  salvation, 
and         As  a  preacher  he  now  labored  at  the 

Eiegete.  city  church  together  with  his  friend 
Bugenhagen,  and  also  wited  the  sick 
and  performed  other  duties  of  private  pastoml  care. 
During  the  years  fallowing  his  return  from  the 
Wartburg,  he  deUvered  exegctical  sermons  on  I  and 
II  Peter  and  Jude  (1522-24),  as  well  as  on  Genesis 
and  Exodu.s  (1523-27),  besides  preacliing  on  the 
I>eri copes.  In  1524-25  he  had  lectured  on  Deuter- 
ononjy,  and  in  1521-26  he  delivered  lectures  on  the 
minor  prophets,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Isaiiih.  In  1526 
he  published  his  ejcegeses  of  Jonah  and  Ilabakkuk, 
and  that  of  Zechariah  in  the  following  year.  Among 
his  other  lectures  the  most  important  were  those 
on  Galatians  (1531-35;  the  chief  presentation  of 
his  doctrine  of  salvation)  and  on  Genesis  (1536-45); 
of  his  sermons  the  most  noteworthy,  l>r*sides  those 
on  the  pericopes,  were  delivered  on  Matthew  and 
John.  His  postilla,  the  second  lialf  not  edited  by 
him.self,  was  completer  I  in  1527;  while  the  ser- 
mons wliich  Luther,  prevented  by  ill  health  from 
dehvering  publicly,  preached  to  hts  children  and 
household  in  1532  formed  the  basis  of  his  Haus- 
postilU.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  com- 
pleted in  1534,  although  he  made  emendations 
until  1545. 

Within  bis  own  church  question?  repeatedly 
arase  which  led  Luther  to  more  explicit  statements 
on  weighty  points  of  doctrine.  Wliile  he  liad  re- 
jected Roman  Catholic  auricuhir  eon- 
20.  Theory  fession,  he  laid  great  stress  on  Evan- 
of  Confes-  gelical  private  confession,  not  because 

sion  and    of  any  power  of  the  confessor,  but  be- 

the  Law.  cattse  of  the  words  of  promise  with 
wlxich  forgiveness  is  declared,  pro- 
vided that  the  penitent  is  filled  with  faith.  Al- 
though the  words  of  forgiveness  should  be  pro- 
claimed in  every  sermon,  he  held  private  confession 
conducive  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  p(»nitent*s 
spiritual  state;  but  declaration  of  forgiveness 
could  be  withheld  only  in  ctuse  of   manifest   un- 
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belief  and  impenitence.  In  1533,  and  again  in 
1536,  Luther  approved  the  retention  of  public  gen- 
eral absolution  together  ^ith  private  confession  at 
Nuremberg,  and  even  drew  up  a  formula  for  such 
absolution.  Nevertheless,  holding  that  absolution 
was  not  conditioned  by  priestly  judgment  (though 
it  was  an  objective  and  effectual  conferring  of  for- 
giveness), he  later  declared  that  it  might  be  con- 
ferred by  one  layman  on  another  in  virtue  of  the 
''  power  of  the  keys."  On  the  other  hand,  in  1538 
he  stated  that  those  capable  of  instructing  them- 
selves need  not  make  a  formal  confession  before 
receiving  the  Eucharist.  In  1537  a  controversy 
broke  out  with  Johann  Agricola  on  the  nature  of 
the  law  (see  Agricola,  Johann;  and  Antinomi- 
ANisii).  Sharply  opposed  by  Luther  in  theses  of 
1537-38  and  the  Wider  die  AnHnomer  (1539),  Ag- 
ricola held  that  the  Mosaic  law  had  been  abrogated, 
and  that  repentance  should  be  preached  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  Gospel  (the  word  of  grace  in  Christ), 
not  because  of  the  law.  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  the  word  of  salvation  could  not 
awaken  faith  in  the  sinful  heart  unless  it  had  first 
been  broken  by  the  law  and  its  resultant  terrors  of 
conscience.  This  is,  indeed,  not  true  repentance, 
but  is  a  preparation  for  it;  and  stress  was  also  laid 
by  Luther  on  the  fact  that  wherever  in  the  New 
Testament  sin,  wrath,  and  judgment  are  revealed, 
the  law,  and  not  the  Gospel,  prevails. 

The  most  'important  part  in  Church  organization 
yet  in  store  for  Luther  was  the  establishment  of 
consistories.    These  were  especially  needed  for  the 
regulation  of  marriage.     Luther,  pn>- 
21.  Estab-  ooeding  on  his  theory  of  the  relation 
Ushment  of  of  the  secular  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
Consistories  regarding  marriage  as  a  secular,  though 
and  the     holy  estate,  relegated  it  to  the  State; 
Marriage    and  held   that  the  clergy  were  con- 
of  Philip    cemed  with  it  in  so  far  as,  from  its 
of  Hesse,    very  nature,  it  led  to  questions  of  con- 
science more  than  any  other  secular 
state  (see  Marriage.  I.,  {  6,  II.  2,  §  5).     The  first 
consistory  was  established  at  Wittenberg  in  1539 
with  Luther's  approval.     The  chief  importance  of 
the  consistory  for  the  organization  and  life  of  the 
Church,  however,  came  from  the  fact  that  the  duty 
entrusted  to  it  was  discipline.     This,  it  was  thought, 
would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  public  ban, 
with  ita  civic  consequences,  but  when  opposition 
was  raised  in  Wittenberg  in  1539  on  the  matter, 
Luther  set  forth  very  clearly  the  ban  he  would  be 
willing  to  establish — one  based  on  Matt,  xviii.  15 
sqq.     There  is  no  record,   however,   that  such  a 
plan,  so  eminently  in  accord  with  the  Evangelical 
concept  of  the  Church,  was  anywhere  carried  out; 
nor  had  Luther  himself  much  hope  of  the  consis- 
tories' actual  disciplinary  powers.     The  end  of  Lu- 
ther's life  was  now  approaching,  and  he  had  already 
received  warning  in  a  sliarp  attack  of  calculus  at 
Schmalkald   in  1537.     Beneath   his   external   bra- 
very, he  felt  himself  aging,  and  while  full  of  grati- 
tude for  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  he  felt  the  world 
an  alien  to  it  in  precept  and  practise,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  time  of  distress  and  judgment  for  the 
Church.     He  was  pained  most  of  all  by  the  attitude 
of  the  masses  and  of  the  nobility  toward  the  Gospel, 


illustrated  by  the  marital  relations  of  Philip  of 
Hesse.  The  latter,  though  married,  was  enamored 
of  a  girl  of  the  nobility,  and  asserted  that  he  was 
compelled  by  most  urgent  reasons  of  eonsdenoe  to 
search  for  another  wife.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  double  marriage,  and  as  early  as  1526  asked 
Luther's  opinion  on  it,  renewing  his  inquiries  most 
urgently  through  Butzer  after  1539.  Though 
Luther  held  that  monogamy  was  the  original  insti- 
tution of  God,  he  nevertheless  granted  the  possi- 
bility of  cases  in  which  a  dispensation  was  admis- 
sible, even  among  Christians,  especially  as  such  a 
double  marriage  was  preferable  to  an  illegai  di- 
vorce. This  dispensation,  however,  could  be  given 
only  as  confessional  advice,  and  could  not  alter  the 
law,  which  recognized  only  a  single  wife;  and  it 
must,  therefore,  remain  absolutely  secret  to  av(nd 
scandal.  While  sharply  admonishing  Philip  of  his 
sins  and  his  duty,  Luther  and  Melandithon  granted 
that  his  was  a  case  for  a  dispensation,  and  the  wed- 
ding took  place  on  Biar.  3,  1540.  Luther  iiisisted 
that  the  affair  be  kept  secret,  and  that  the  new 
wife  be  represented  to  the  emperor  as  a  mistress, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  justify  his  attitude  to 
the  world,  though  he  thought  he  might  to  God. 

The  impossibility  of  peaceable  relations  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  felt  still  more  keenly 
by  Luther  in  these  last  years  when  new  attempts 
at  reconciliation  were  naade.  He  was  obliged  to 
deliberate  with  his  colleagues  in  Jan.,  1540,  with 
only  the  passing  hope  that  the  em- 
22.  Re-  peror  might  convene  a  national  ooun- 
newed  cil,  for  there  was  no  remedy  unless 
Eucharistic  doctrines  contrary  to  Scripture  should 
Contxo-  first  be  openly  renounced.  He  ao- 
▼ersies.  cordingly  felt  little  sympathy  with  the 
Regensburg  0>nference  in  1541  (q.v.), 
headed  by  Melanchthon  akd  Cruciger,  condemning 
their  attitude  toward  both  the  Eucharist  and  the 
doctrine  of  justification.  When,  however,  the  em- 
peror sought  to  reopen  negotiations  in  1545,  Luther 
subscribed  to  Melanchthon's  proposal  to  reunite 
with  the  episcopate,  but  his  diatribes  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  were  even  more  bitter  than 
ever,  as  is  amply  illustrated  by  his  Wider  das  Papsl- 
tum  zu  Rom,  which  appeared  in  the  year  before  his 
death.  He  gave  a  very  real  ground  of  offense, 
moreover,  to  his  opponents,  when  in  1542,  despite 
the  protests  of  the  chapter,  he  made  Nikolaus  von 
Amsdorf  bishop  of  Nurembeig,  an  act  which  he 
defended  in  his  Exempel  eincn  rechten  chrisUidien 
Bischof  zu  weihen,  wherein  he  sought  to  establish 
from  the  Evangelical  point  of  view  the  validity  of 
the  consecration  which  he  had  performed.  With 
the  growth  of  dissension  between  the  two  Saxon 
houses  after  1542  came  a  break  in  the  unity  of  the 
Evangelicals.  Luther  had  never  ceased  warning 
against  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli,  and  he  now  found 
his  suspicions  increased  by  the  fact  that  Zurich 
refused  to  give  up  these  tenets.  He  formally  re- 
nounced fellowship  with  the  preachers  of  Zurich, 
but  deemed  that  the  heresy  had  entered  Germany 
through  the  Cologne  scheme  of  reformation  drawn 
up  by  Butzer  and  Melanchthon,  who  made  recep- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  simply  a  heavenly  work  and 
a  matter  of  faith.    Aroused  to  fresh  elucidations. 
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finally,  by  Schwenckfeld  (q.v.)r  he  published,  toward 
the  end  of  1544,  his  Kurze  Bekenrdnia  des  Sacra- 
menUf  containing  no  new  doctrinal  development, 
but  savage  criticisms  of  those  who  disagreed  with 
him,  renewed  in  the  following  year  in  his  attacks  on 
the  theologians  of  Lou  vain,  where  he  declared  "  the 
Zwinglians  and  all  blasphemers  of  the  Sacrament " 
to  be  heretics  and  cut  off  from  the  Christian  Church. 
He  had  likewise  protested  against  the  Eucharistio 
doctrine  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  1541,  being 
suspicious  of  their  views,  but  in  the  following  year 
he  received  Augusta  in  friendly  fashion  in  Witten- 
berg and  gave  him  the  hand  of  fellowship  for  his 
coreligionists.  A  still  more  striking  proof  of  his 
recognition  of  unity  of  spirit  despite  difference  of 
opinion  is  seen  in  his  attitude  toward  Melanchthon, 
against  whose  S3mergistic  passages  in  the  later  edi- 
tions of  his  Loci  Luther  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  polemize.  As  early  as  1537  Melanchthon  was 
charged  with  Zwinglian  views  on  the  Eucharist,  but 
Luther,  though  finding  much  suspicious  in  his  wri- 
tings, nevertheless  desired  "  to  share  his  heart  with 
him."  He  also  gave  high  tribute  to  the  Loci  and 
the  entire  theological  activity  of  his  colleague  in 
the  preface  to  the  first  volimie  of  his  Latin  works 
(1545);  but  Melanchthon  is  said  to  have  foretold  in 
his  illness  (1537)  that  after  his  death  there  would 
be  no  peace  among  the  theologians  associated  with 
himself. 

More  and  more  pronounced  became  Luther's  con- 
viction that  bitter  trials  were  to  come  on  Germany, 
whether  from  the  Turks  or  from  in- 

23.  The     temecine    strife.     Wliile    the    whole 

Death  of  world  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  state 
Luther,  it  had  been  in  before  the  flood  or  the 
Babylonian  exile  or  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  he  was  especially  shocked  by  the  im- 
morality in  Wittenberg,  so  that  he  threatened  in 
1545  that  he  would  never  revisit  it.  But  he  felt 
his  death  approaching.  In  1544  he  declined  to 
prepare  a  church  discipline  on  the  plea  of  old  age 
and  exhaustion,  and  when,  in  1545,  he  completed 
his  lectures  on  Genesis,  he  expressed  his  longing  to 
die.  On  Jan.  23,  1546,  he  went  from  Wittenberg 
to  Eisleben  to  settle  a  mining  dispute  between  the 
coimts  of  Mansfeld,  and  was  successful.  But  amid 
his  preoccupations  his  health  had  been  neglected; 
a  fontanel  which  he  had  long  had  in  his  thigh 
had  cicatrized;  and  he  had  caught  a  severe  cold  on 
his  journey.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  17  he  felt  a 
heavy  pressure  on  his  chest,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  died,  still  declaring  his  adherence  to  the 
faith  he  had  preached.  His  corpse  was  solemnly 
buried  in  the  castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  where 
it  was  rediscovered  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Feb. 
14,  1892,  by  two  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
restoration  of  the  church  ordered  by  William  I., 
thus  disposing  of  the  story  that  during  the  Schmal- 
kald  War  the  corpse  had  been  exhumed  and  buried 
in  a  neighboring  field. 

Surveying  the  entire  course  of  Luther's  life  and 
activity,  and  especially  the  development  of  his  the- 
ories and  teachings,  their  important  and  positive 
content  is  seen  clearly  formulated  when  he  entered 
upon  his  struggle  in  1517;  while  their  logical  re- 
sults, particularly  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catho- 


lic Church  and  the  papal  claims,  were  fully  evolved 
at  the  time  of  his  return  from  the  Wartburg.    The 
Peasants'  War,  often  termed  the  great 
24«  Sum-    incentive  to  his  subsequent  career,  was 
mary  of     really  important  only  as  accentuating 
Luther's    his  boldness  in  the  practical  task  of 
Doctrinal    reformation.     After  that,  modifications 
DevelofH    in  his  doctrine  entered  only  in  so  far 
ment       as  he  emphasized  one  or  another  fac- 
tor,  as  circumstances  required.     His 
basal  principle  was  ever  ''  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ,"  as  set  forth  especially  by  Paul  and  expe- 
rienced by  himself.     Curious  as  it  may  seem,  how- 
ever, he  never  imderstood  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification  as  a  declaration  or  assumption  of  right- 
eousness in  man;    but  he  took  it  rather  as  an  in- 
ward process,  in  the  believer,  of  becoming  justi- 
fied.   The  first  step  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by 
grace  alone,  after  which  justification  and  the  im- 
putation of  righteousness  proceed  from  the  Spirit 
which  is  given  to  those  thus  forgiven.     It  is  clear, 
moreover,  from  his  controversy  with  Agricola,  that 
from  the  first  Luther  held  that  the  rousing  of  con- 
science by  the  mandatory  and  punitive  word  of  God 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  belief.     A  further 
characteristic  of  his  views  on  the  divine  influence 
on  faith  and  the  divine  part  in  those  who  were  jus- 
tified through  faith  was  the  realism  with  which  he 
asserted  the  actual  and  full  presence  of  God  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.    In  regard  to  God,  he  held  that  he 
could  never  be  known  from  human  speculation  or 
from  a  merely  natural  revelation,  but  that  man 
may  rise  to  him  from  his  perfect  self-manifesta- 
tion in  Christ,  even  while  refraining,  in  trusting 
faith,  from  penetrating  into  what  is  here  concealed. 
In  his  concept  of  the  historic  Christ,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  insisted  on  the  most  intimate  identification 
of  the  divine  and  human,  instead  of  contenting  him- 
self with  a  mere  coexistence  of  the  two  natures. 

Luther's  doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  congrega- 
tion, of  Christ  and  the  means  of  grace  conferred  by 
it,  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  his  activity  as 
a  reformer.     This  was,  in  his  opinion, 
25.  Theory  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  who 
of  the      become  sanctified   by  the   means  of 
Church     grace  and   must  exercise  them   con- 
and  the     tinually  in  the  name  of  God.    As  re- 
World,      gards  the  moral  status  of  the  Christian 
in  this  world,  proceeding  from  faith 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Luther  held  that  he  already 
shared  in  heavenly  blessings  and  was  exalted  above 
the  world,  serving  God  and  himself  in  the  temporal 
ordinances  and  estates  ordered  of  God,  and  par- 
taking thankfully  of  the  earthly  blessings  vouch- 
safed him.     While  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
problems  of  secular,  civil,  and  social  life,  he  was  a 
reformer  here  only  in  so  far  as  he  urged  that  they 
be  considered  according  to  the  importance  God 
had  given  them  and  with  the  proper  attitude  of 
mind.    If,   finally,   the  inquiry  be  made   whence 
Luther  gained  the  entire  basis  of  his  belief  and 
doctrine,  the  answer  must  be  that  he  ever  defended 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible  against  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    This  faith 
is  also  based  on  the  inner  witness  which  the  spirit 
of  God  bears  to  the  believer  in  the  right  use  of  the 
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Scriplitr^B,  not  merely  aa  regards  its  BUthorityj  but 
bUo  its  content,  ho  thai  he  comiidered  himself  per- 
mitted to  distinguish  the  higher  character  and 
value  of  individual  books  included  in  the  Bible, 
and  to  make  a  further  distinction  between  state* 
ments  referring  to  divine  revelation  and  those  al- 
luding to  secular  affairs. 

The  style  of  Luther  was  tiaturally  strongs  simple, 

and  clear;   and,  deifptte  lia  depth  and  keennc^,  it 

was  as  free  from  excess  of  feeling  of 

36.  The  fantasy  as  from  dialectic  subttety. 
Style  of  But,  as  he  himatelf  satdj  he  roust  always 
Luther,     atorra  and  fight.     His  basal  concept 

of  salvation  ever  occupied  the  fore- 
ground and  center  of  Ma  writings,  even  in  the  t*xe^ 
geais  of  text;*  where ,  strictly  speakings  it  8car«?ly 
applied.  On  the  other  liand^  hiatoricii]  aud  lin- 
guistic accuracy  w*ere  frequently  imperfectly  con^ 
aidered.  The  force  of  allegorical  interpretation  he 
denied,  yet  oraployed  it  as  suggestive  and  enlighten- 
ing. In  his  permona,  next  to  the  requirement  that 
Chriidt  should  be  their  theme,  he  sought  inteUi- 
gibility  for  the  masses-  They  lack  technical  form^ 
but  combine  exegesis  and  application,  strictly  fol- 
lowing the  thought  and  exhortation  to  be  developed, 
though  lacking  an  explicit  theme. 

In  conformity  with  his  recognition  of  the  free  ac- 
tivity of  man  in  sociLlar  affairs,  Luther  posses^^ed  a 
lively  interest  in  such  matters.     He  highly  valued 
ail  nol>le  arts  and  sciences,  and  he  had 

37,  The  a  keen  appreciation  of  proverbs,  fables^ 
Personal     and   the    like.     Ilia  marriecl   life   was 

Life  of      marked  by  nothing  noteworthy,  yet  it 

Luther,  was  true,  happy ^  and  patient,  as  la 
clearly  shown  by  hm  letters  and  table- 
talk.  He  was  generous  with  his  modest  weallh, 
and  among  his  frii^nds  liis  conversation  was  brisk 
and  natural,  though  frequently  far  too  eoarT*e  for 
a  refined  ear.  In  food  he  was  extremely  temper- 
ate, despite  his  corpideney,  and  he  often  fasted  for 
several  days  in  suece-s^ilon.  HLs  inner  life  wai  Due 
of  humble  struggle,  amid  the  strongest  temptations 
(due,  in  great  part,  to  the  bodily  infirmities  from 
which  he  frequently  suffered),  for  hia  own  aalvji- 
tion,  a  phenomenon  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  his  imsw*erving  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  be- 
lief nnri  Ins  reaoiute  attitude  in  the  face  of  extenial 
dangers.  He  never  formed  far-reaching  plans  for 
the  future,  feeling  tluit  sjieetly  death  awaiteit  him. 
Throughout  his  life  he  seemed  to  feel  the  imjjulse 
of  a  higher  power  constraining  him  to  toil  and  fight; 
and  in  his  obef hence  to  the  call  he  knew  neither 
fear  nor  anxiety,  but  calmly  awaited  the  rcsidts 
from  on  high.  (Juui^s  K6sTLi>r  t-) 

For  his  contributions  to  hymnody  Martin  Luther 
deserves  and  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Christian 
world.  His  activity  in  i\m  direction  included  not 
only  the  writing  of  hymns  but  the  compibtion  of 
hymnal^}  of  wliich  nine  are  on  record,  issued  be* 
tween  1521  and  154.%  five  of  these  be- 

28.  Hia     ing  revisions  of  his  GeisUirhe  Lieder. 

Hymns.  These  hjinnala  always  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  his  own  com  posi- 
tions j  thus  the  Eilwh  chrwUteh  Lnter  Lobgesang  ufi 
Psalm  (Wittenberg,  1524)  contained  eight  hymns 
of  which  four  were  bis  own,  the  Geiatliche  Litder  of 


Wittenberg^  1543,  contained  sixty-one  hymns,  of 
w^hich  he  composed  thirty-five.  His  own  hymni 
were  not  all  new,  some  of  them  being  traDalations 
from  the  Latio,  some  revisions  of  pre- Reformation 
German  hynms,  while  others  were  versions  of  Psalms 
or  paraphrases  of  other  portions  of  Scripture.  In 
all  Luther  left  thirty-eight  hymns,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  ia  his  ''  battle  hyrmi/'  Ein*  /ejte 
Burg  iri  unser  GoUt  known  best  to  those  who  worship 
in  English  in  the  version  of  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  *'  A 
m^hty  fortress  is  our  God/*  though  the  translation 
by  Thomas  Carlyle,  "  A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is 
still,/'  is  justly  cclebrat-ed  on  account  of  its  strength 
and  fidelity  to  the  original.  Other  hjrmns  which 
have  passed  into  common  use  in  English  are  Nun 
freui  euch  Iwben  CArfstengCTrtein,  many  times  trans- 
lated, but  known  best  in  the  version  of  Mr^.  Charles, 
"  Dear  Christian  people,  all  rejoice  '*;  and  Gtlcbei 
eciit  du  Jesu  Christy  anonymously  translated  into 
^*  All  praise  to  thee,  eternal  Lord.'*  Uore  than  all 
other  work  of  Luther,  excepting  only  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  his  hymns  have  become  the  household 
possession  of  the  German  people,  while  his  great 
battle  hymn  was  sung  by  GustavuJi  Adolpbua  be- 
fore the  battles  of  Leipsic  and  LQtzen,  and  by 
others  in  times  almost  aa  critical. 

BivLiooaAPUT:     Ths  WotIca  of  Luther  bavfe   a.ppeafed  in 

wveu  Eojuor  «dJUon»;  <1)  the  Witt^nbvrR  edition.  19 
voK,  I530^5S:  i2)  Ihit  J^da  edition.  IS  vols.,  1h&65-5S, 
witb  two  fluppkineatary  vols,.  EiAleben.  l&M— 65^  (3)  the 
AltewbuTK  edition,  10  vob.,  1661-64,  with  «ddltion&l 
vnlume,  Hulle,  1702;  {A)  ttie  Lei  pup  edition,  23  voU., 
1720-10;  (£)  the  Walch  edition,  24  tqZs.,  Halle.  1740- 
1753;  (6)  the  Erlan^en-Fnuikfort  wditionH  1«J  volt.,  1826^ 
IS^S;  «jid  the  WeiniAi-  edition^  h^f^a  In  1S83,  of  «rhidk 
^  vo]&  aitC'  iflMied  (19D0I  Note*  upon  fheae  editioaB  will 
be  found  in  HAndt-Htsrs^}^,  RE.  a.  720-721.  A  vtaodanl 
cdjlioti  of  th«  Ff'oflcf  In  Encash  b  in  ooune  of  publication 
by  the  Lutherans  in  ALL  Lands  Cd,.  Minnc&poliA,  lfi04 
iqq.  Ttie  principal  coLtection  of  the  "  Letters  "  is  MiU 
that  of  W:  M.  L.  d«  Wett«  «ad  J.  K.  Beidem&nu,  6  vol*.. 
BerLin,  lt^2&'S6.  though  other  col  Lections  are  by  C.  A,  M. 
*^  Burkhardt,  Leipsic.  180G;  and  D.  C  A.  Haee,  Leipui?, 
1S7S  (cf.  G,  Vecw^ttIiipy©r,  Li£fefar0«ifihtiGhfs  t/er  Brief- 
tammiungen  .  .  ,  von  Dr,  Martin  Luiher,  Berlin,  1S21), 
Note  ihould  be  made  ai^o  of  The  LdUT»  of  MarUn  Luiher. 
Sdeded  and  tr^ndaied  bjt  Mtxrgarei  A.  Currif,  London  and 
Now  York.  leOS,  The  be»t  edition  of  the  TiK^sdtn^ 
*■  Tftble  Tftlk,'*  is  by  C.  E.  Ffirelensann  and  H,  E.  Bindeeil. 
4volit..Bcr1in,lgl4-iS.  Oftbe  Table  Talk  t  beire  aro  man^ 
KngLish  tmnnlAtions.  e.g.,  by  C«pt.  Henm  Belt  London, 
1852,  republish^,  Le«t!t«,  1S18;  by  W.  Haalitt,  London, 
1846;  and  Che  Centenary  edition,  ib.  1BS3.  The  Latin 
lorm^CoU^HiuUi,  ed.  H.  H  Blndwil,  3 vol«.,  Detmar,  18«3-«flL 
Luthc^r'n  DUhtunatn  wc^re  colteeted  by  K,  G6deke,  Leip- 
kIg,  1833;  and  by  G.  ^ehleusner.  Wittenbeir,  t8R2.  Alnon« 
eelectiona  from  hia  worlcs  nietition  mny  be  made  of  E. 
tBndnvC^  Mattin  Ltiiher  dlt  deuttcher  Klo^ik€rt  Hambmc 
lews  (from  Luther's  poetic»l  and  popuiar  proee  wtitinei); 
and  R.  Neubauer's  A/arfin  Lttiher:  tine  AuwwakL  mtt ^mem 
Schrifien  in  aU€r  Schnftform,  Halle,  1009. 

Livei  written  by  contemponmesi  wtstrnt  by  Bfelandi- 
thon.  in  his  prvfocvs  to  toL  H  of  the  Latin  Works  tn  the 
Wtttenbcrjt  edition;  by  M.  RaiieberFra'.  &vt  publiahed 
by  C,  G.  Neudecker,  Jena,  1850;  «jid  by  J.  Matbeaus, 
ed.  G.  L6s£he  in  the  Wtrkw  of  Matbedus,  vol.  iii.,  F*»«tte, 
1S98.  The  beit  life,  made  from  the  iciuMes,  is  J,  Kastlia, 
Martin  Luiher^  sriit  Lrben  und  tvine  S^irifitn,  Bth  ed.  by 
O.  KaWKrauu  2  vob,.  Berlin,  1603;  and  the  mcwt  accesnble 
for  En(tli«h  readerB  is  iL  E.  Jiicwbs,  Martin  Luthet^  Aff  ' 
Hero  of  th«  ffr/ormahon.  New  York,  1S08.  Amons  tl* 
immcnw  Literature  upon  Luther  the  following  lives  may 
Iw  mrnfioned:  M.  Micbelet,  2  vob.*  Fmris,  1835,  Etir 
tran?iL,  l^ndon.  1846;  M,  Moyj^r*  3  vol*.  Drpadeu,  1A43- 
184ti;  K.  JaT^nn.  3  volt.,  Leipne.  1846-^7;  H.  Lang. 
Berlia,  1870;    C.  A.  Hoff.  Piria,  1873i  K_  J.  Ledderbose. 
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Curlsruhe.  1883;  W.  Rein,  Leipsic,  1883.  Eng.  transl.. 
New  York,  1883;  O.  G.  Even.  6  vols.,  Mains.  1883-91; 
T.  Kolde.  Gotha.  1884-03;  J.  von  Dorneth,  3  vols., 
Hanover,  1886^80;  P.  Bayne,  2  vols.,  London,  1887; 
C.  MQUer.  Munich.  1802;  G.  Freitag.  Leipeic.  1001; 
M.  Rade,  3  vols..  TQbingen.  1001;  G.  Buchwald.  Leipsic, 
1002;  T.  M.  Lindsay.  LiUher  and  the  German  Reformat 
Hon,  New  York,  1003;  A.  Hausrath.  2  vols..  Berlin.  1005; 
J.  Dose,  DQsseldorf.  1006;  J.  L.  Nuelson.  Cincinnati, 
1006;  and  P.  Bess,  Unaere  rdxgiOaen  Erzieher,  vol.  ii., 
Leipsic.  1008. 

On  various  phases  of  Luther's  activity  consult:  W.  Beste, 
Dr.  Martin  Luthera  GlaubenMUhre,  Halle,  1845;  E. 
Jonas,  DU  Kameiberedtamkeit  Luther;  Berlin,  1852;  C. 
H.  Weisse,  Dm  Chriatoloffie  Luther;  Leipsic,  1852; 
T.  Hamack,  Luther •  Theologie,  2  vol.s.,  Erlangen.  1862- 
1886;  C.  E.  Luthardt.  Die  Ethik  Luther;  Leipsic,  1875;  H. 
C.  Mdnckeberg,  Luthere  Lehre  von  der  Kird%e,  Hamburg, 
1S76;  H.  Hering.  Die  Myetik  Luthere,  Leipsic,  1870; 
8.  Lommatisch,  Luthere  Lehre,  Berlin.  1870;  Danneil, 
Luihere  OeiaUid^e  Lieder,  Frankfort.  1883;  F.  W.  F.  Kat- 
tenbusch,  Luihere  SteUung  mu  den  ^cumeniachen  Symholen, 
Gieasen,   1883;    T.  Kolde,  Lulher  auf  dem  Reichetag  tu   \ 


Worm;  Halle,  1883;  A.  W.  Dieckhoff,  Luthere  Lehre  in 
ihrer  ereten  Oeetalt,  Rostock,  1887;  G.  Schleusner,  LvUher 
ale  Dichter,  Wittenberg,  1802;  E.  Wagner.  Luiher  ale 
Pddagog,  Langensalsa,  1802;  E.  Sch&fer,  Luther  ale  Kir- 
chenhietoriker,  Gdtersloh.  1807;  P.  Frotscher.  Luther  und 
die  Bauern,  Leipsic.  1800;  J.  Kdstlin.  Luthere  Theologie, 
2  vols.,  Stuttgart.  1001.  For  his  share  in  Philip  of  Hesse's 
bigamous  marriage,  see  W.  W.  Rockwell.  Die  DoppeUhe  dee 
landgrafen  Philipp  von  Heeaen,  Marburg,  1003,  and  litera- 
ture under  Piiiup  or  Hsssc.  In  English  the  best  book  on 
Luther's  hjrmns  is  The  Ilymna  of  Martin  Luther  aet  to  their 
Original  Melodiea,  trith  an  Engliah  Veraion,  ed.  L.  W.  Bacon 
and  N.  H.  Allen.  New  York.  1883  (contains  Luther's  four 
prefaces  to  hU  hymn-books  and  versions  of  all  the  hymns; 
cf.  Julian.  Hymnology,  pp.  703-704  and  references  there 
to  other  pages  where  the  h>'mn8  are  annotated).  On 
Luther  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible  see  Bible  Versions, 
B,  VII..  §  3.  For  further  discussions  consult  the  works 
on  the  church  history  of  the  period,  especially  Schaff. 
Ckriatian  Church,  vol.  vi  (where  a  good  list  of  sources  is 
given),  and.  in  general,  the  literature  under  Reforma- 
tion. A  valuable  review  of  recent  Luther-literature  is  in 
Theologiache  Rundachau,  Oct.  and  Dec,  1006. 


I.  State  Churches  in  Europe. 
Name  and  History  ii  1 ). 
Creed  and  Theology  (§  2). 
Relation  to  the  Reformed  Church 

(» 3).  ^ 

Ritual  and  Worship  ii  4). 
Government  (§  5). 
H.  Separate  Lutherans. 

1.  In  Pruasia. 

Scheibel  at  Breslau  (S  1). 
Movement  Elsewhere  Before  1840 

(§2). 
Aooession  of  Frederick  William  IV. 

(»3). 
Schism  of  1860  (f  4). 

2.  Elsewhere. 


LUTHERANS. 

Churches  in  Hesse  (§1). 
Churches  in  Hanover  and  Baden 

(§2). 
Churches  in  Saxony  (§3). 
III.  Lutherans  in  America. 

1.  Early  Settlements. 
Dutch  Lutherans  (§1). 
Swedish  Lutherans  (§  2). 
German  Lutherans  (S3). 

2.  Organisation  Under  MQhlenberg. 
Preliminary  Labors  (§1). 
Character   of   the    Organisation 

(§2). 

3.  Period  of  Deterioration.  1787-1820. 
Elffccts  of  Rationalism  (§1). 
Change  in  Language  ($  2). 


4.  The  General  Synod. 

Organisation  and  Purpose  (f  1). 

Dissentient  Movements  (i  2). 
6.  Confessional  Lutherans  in  the  West. 

The  Synod  of  Missouri  (f  1). 

The  BufTalo  Synod  (§  2). 

The  Iowa  Synod  (ft  3). 

The  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  (ft  4). 

The  Synod  ical  Conference  (ft  5). 

6.  The  Scandinavian  Lutherans. 
The  Swedes.     Augustana  Synod 

(§1). 
The  Norwegians  (ft  2). 
Other  Scandinavians  (ft  3). 

7.  The  Lutherans  in  the  South. 

8.  The  General  0>uncil. 


L  StAte  Churches  in  Europe:  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  Europe  is  the  oldest  and  probably  the 
largest  of  the  Evangelical  denominations  which 
sprang  from  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  named  after  the  great  leader,  first, 
in  derision,  by  Roman  Catholics,  then  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Luther,  though  he  protested 

I.  Hame  against  a  sectarian  use  of  his  name, 
and        Its  usual   title   is   "  Evangelical   Lu- 

Hiftory.  theran  Church."  In  Prussia  and  other 
countries  of  Germany  where  the  union 
between  Lutherans  and  Reform^  has  been  intro- 
duced (since  1817),  the  name  ''  Lutheran  ''  has  been 
abandoned  as  a  church  title  for  ''  Evangelical  "  or 
"Evangelical  United."  This  Church  has  its  home 
in  Germany,  where  it  outnimibers  all  other  Protes- 
tant denominations,  and  in  Scandinavia  (Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway),  where  it  is  the  established 
or  national  Church.  It  extends  to  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia,  and  follows  the  German  emigration 
and  the  German  language  to  other  countries,  espe- 
cially to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  denominations  (sec  below,  III.).  The 
total  membership,  including  all  branches,  is  esti- 
mated at  about  sixty  millions.  Its  history  may  be 
divided  into  five  periods:  (1)  The  pentecostal  or 
formative  period  of  the  Reformation,  from  the 
promulgation  of  Luther's  ninety-five  theses  in  1«517 
to  the  publication  of  the  '*  Book  of  O>ncord  "  in 
1580.  (2)  The  period  of  polemical  orthodoxy,  in 
which  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  church  was 


scholastically  defined  and  analyzed  in  opposition 
to  Romanism,  Calvinism,  and  the  milder  and  more 
liberal  Melanchthonian  type  of  Lutheranism  (as 
represented  by  Calixtus),  1580-1689.  (3)  The 
period  of  Pietism  (Spenor,  d.  1705;  and  Francke, 
d.  1727),  or  a  revival  of  practical  piety  in  conflict 
with  dead  orthodoxy,  from  1689  (when  Francke 
began  his  Collegia  philobiblica  in  Halle)  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Pietistic  move- 
ment is  analogous  to  the  Methodist  revival  in  the 
Church  of  England,  but  kept  within  the  limits  of 
the  Lutheran  state  churches  and  did  not  result  in 
secession.  (4)  The  period  of  rationalism,  which 
gradually  invaded  the  universities,  pulpits,  and 
highest  judicatories,  and  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  theology  and  church  life  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  few  Moravian  communities  were  for 
some  time  almost  the  only  places  of  refuge  for  gen- 
uine piety  in  Germany.  (5)  The  period  of  revival 
of  Evangelical  theology  and  religion  at  the  third 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
publication  of  Claus  Harm's  ninety-five  theses 
against  the  rationalistic  apostasy  (1817).  In  the 
same  year  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the  union  move- 
ment which  brought  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
confessions  under  one  system  of  government,  but 
called  forth  the  "  Old  Lutheran  "  reaction  and  se- 
cession (see  Union,  Ecclesiastical).  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  constant  conflict  between  Evan- 
gelical and  rationalistic  tendencies  in  the  Lutheran 
and  the  United  Evangelical  Churches  of  Germany. 
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The  Lutheran  Church  acknowledges  the  three 
eclUmenical  creeds  (the  Apostles',  the  Nioene,  and 
the  Athanasian),  which  it  holds  in  common  with 
other  orthodox  churches,  and,  besides,  six  specific 
confessions  which  separate  it  from  other  churches. 
These  are:    (1)  The  Augsburg  Confes- 

2.  Creed  sion  (see  Augsburg  Oonfession  and 
and  ITS  Apologt),  drawn  up  by  Melanch- 
Theology,  thon  and  presented  to  the  Augsburg 
Diet  in  1530,  afterward  altered  by  the 
author  in  the  tenth  article,  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
1540.  This  is  the  fundamental  and  most  widely 
accepted  confession  of  this  church;  some  branches 
accept  no  other  as  binding.  (2)  The  Apology  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  also  by  Melanchthon 
(1530).  (3)  and  (4)  Two  catechisms  of  Luther 
(1529),  a  Larger  and  a  Smaller  (see  Catbchisms; 
Luther's  Two  Catechisms);  the  latter,  for  chil- 
dren and  catechumens,  is,  next  to  Luther's  Ger- 
man Version  of  the  Bible  (see  Bible  Versions,  B, 
VII.,  i  3),  his  most  useful  and  best-known  work. 
(5)  The  Schmalkald  Articles  (q.v.)  by  Luther 
(1529;  strongly  antipapal).  (6)  The  Formula  of 
Concord  (q.v.),  prepared  by  six  Lutheran  divines 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Melanchthonian  or  syner- 
gistic controversy  (see  Synergism),  the  Crypto- 
Calvinistic  controversy  (see  Philippists),  and  other 
doctrinal  disputes  which  agitated  the  Lutheran 
Church  after  the  death  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
These  nine  symbolical  books,  including  the  three 
ecumenical  creeds,  were  officially  published  by 
order  of  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  in  Latin  and 
German,  under  the  title  Concordia  (Leipsic  and 
Dresden,  1580;  best  editions,  outside  the  edUio 
princepSf  by  J.  G.  Walch,  Jena,  1750,  and  J.  F. 
Mailer,  6th  ed.,  1886;  best  Eng.  transl.  by 
H.  E.  Jacobs,  The  Book  of  Concord,  Philadelphia, 
1893). 

Two  tendencies  have  always  been  in  evidence  in 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  Reformed 
or  Calvinistic  Churches — one  rigid  and  exclusive, 
which  is  represented  by  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
the  Lutheran  scholastics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  "  New  Lutheran  "  school 
3.  Relation  in  Germany;  the  other  moderate  and 
to  the  conciliatory,'  represented  by  the  al- 
Reformed   tered  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540,  by 

Church.  Melanchthon  in  his  later  period  after 
the  death  of  Luther,  Calixtus,  John 
Amdt,  Spener,  Francke,  Mosheim,  the  Swabian  Lu- 
therans, and  those  moderate  Lutheran  divines  who 
sympathize  with  the  Union  and  regard  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  confessions  as  unessential 
and  insufficient  to  justify  separation  and  exclusion 
from  communion  at  the  Lord's  table.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  is,  next  to  the  Church  of  England, 
the  most  conservative  of  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, and  retains  many  usages  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Middle  Ages  which  the  more  radical  zeal  of 
Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Knox  threw  overboard  as  un- 
scriptural  corruptions.  The  strict  Lutheran  creed 
differs  from  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  in  four 
points  (as  detailed  in  the  semi-symbolical  Saxon 
Visitation  Articles  of  1592),  viz.:  (1)  Baptismal 
regeneration,  and  the  ordinary  necessity  of  bap- 
tism for  salvation.     (2)  The  real  presence  of  Christ's 


body  and  blood  "  in,  with,  and  under  "  the  bread 
and  wine  during  the  sacramental  fruition,  usually 
called  by  English  writers  Consubstantiation  (q.v.), 
in  distinction  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Transub- 
stantiation  (q.v.);  but  the  term  is  not  used  in  the 
Lutheran  symbols  and  is  rejected  by  the  Lutheran 
divines,  as  well  as  the  term  "  Impanation  "  (q.v.). 
Body  and  blood  are  not  mixed  with  nor  locally 
included  in,  but  sacramentally  and  mysteriously 
united  with,  the  elements.  (3)  The  Communicatio 
Idiamatum  (q.v.)  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  per- 
son, whereby  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature 
are  attributed  to  his  human  nature,  so  that  Ubi- 
quity (q.v.),  or  conditional  omnipresence,  b  ascribed 
to  the  body  of  Christ,  enabling  it  to  be  really  and 
truly,  though  not  locally  and  carnally,  present 
wherever  the  commimion  b  celebrated.  (4)  The 
universal  vocation  of  all  men  to  salvation,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  total  and  final  fall  from  grace;  yet 
the  Formula  of  Concord  teaches  at  the  same  time 
(with  Luther,  De  servo  arbitrio)  the  total  depravity 
and  slavery  of  the  human  will,  and  an  uncondi- 
tional predestination  of  the  elect  to  everlasting  life. 
It  b  therefore  a  great  mbtake  to  identify  the  Lu- 
theran system  with  the  later  Arminian  theory. 
Melanchthon 's  synergism  may  be  said  to  have  an- 
ticipated Arminianbm,  but  it  was  condemned  by 
the  Formula  of  Concord. 

The  foimdation  of  the  ritual  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  laid  in  Luther's  work  Von  ordenung 
goUes  dxenet  ^n  der  gemeyne  (Wittenberg,  1523), 
and  hb  Latin  and  Crerman  missab  (1523,  1526). 
It  was  hb  intention  to  retain  all  that  was  good  in 
the  service   of  the   Roman   GEitholic 

4.  Ritual    Church,  while  dbcarding  all  imevan- 
and        gelical  doctrines  and  practises.    Thus, 

Worship,  in  hb  Latin  and  German  litanies, 
which  were  in  use  in  1529  at  Witten- 
berg, he  made  certain  corrections  and  additions. 
The  Lutheran  Church  uses  a  lituigy.  The  first 
complete  form,  or  Agenda,  was  that  of  the  Duchy 
of  Prussia,  1525  (see  Agenda  for  a  history  of  Lu- 
theran litui^gy).  There  b  no  authoritative  form 
for  the  whole  Church.  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot  in  1817  by  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia 
to  introduce  a  uniform  Agenda,  but  it  created  in- 
tense excitement  and  caused  the  Old-Lutheran  se- 
cession (see  below,  II.).  The  various  states  of 
Germany  have  their  own  forms,  which  differ,  how- 
ever, only  in  minor  particulars.  Luther  intro- 
duced the  use  of  the  vernacular  into  the  public 
services,  restored  preaching  to  its  proper  place, 
and  insisted  upon  the  participation  of  the  congre- 
gation in  the  services,  declaring  "  conmion  prayer 
exceedingly  useful  and  healthful."  He  rejected 
auricular  confession  as  practised  and  required  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  advocated  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  confession.  Thb  practise  has 
been  mostly  given  up.  The  rite  of  exorcbm,  which 
the  Reformed  Churches  abandoned,  was  retained 
and  reconmiended  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
Hesshusius,  in  1583,  was  the  first  to  propose  its 
omission,  and  it  has  since  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  The  popular  use  of  hynms  was 
introduced  by  Luther,  who  was  himself  an  enthu- 
siastic singer,  and  by  hb  own  hymns  became  the 
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father  of  Gennan  hymnody  (see  Htmnoloot,  VI.,  § 
1 ;  LuTHEB,  {  28).  Congregational  singing  continues 
to  form  one  of  the  principal  features  in  the  public 
services.  The  great  festivals  of  the  Church,  such  as 
Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  Days  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  are  observed  with  religious  services,  and 
the  Reformation  is  commemorated  on  Oct.  31. 
Pictures  are  admitted  into  the  churches. 

The  doctrinal  development  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  matured  much  earlier  than  its  organ- 
ization and  polity.  Luther  was  not  an  organizer. 
The  necessity  of  organization,  however,  was  deeply 
felt;  and  in  1529  a  visitation  of  the  churches  of 
Saxony  was  prosecuted,  and  superin- 
5.  Govern-  tendents  were  appointed  for  the  over- 
men! sight  of  the  congregations  and  schools. 
The  Order  of  Discipline  of  the  Church 
in  Saxony  became  the  model  for  other  books  of 
discipline.  The  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine,  and  the  parity  of  the  clergy 
is  recognized.  In  Sweden,  when  the  whole  coun- 
try passed  over  to  the  Lutheran  communion,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  archbishops  retained 
their  titles.  The  validity  of  the  Swedish  orders, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  The  Danish  Church  likewise 
retains  the  title  "  bishop,"  but  no  claim  is  made  to 
i^x)6tolic  succession.  The  first  bishops  under  the 
new  Danish  regime  were  called  superintendents 
(1536),  and  were  consecrated  by  Bugenhagen.  In 
Germany,  church  government  is  executed  by  con- 
sistories (composed  of  ministers  and  laymen)  and 
superintendents.  These  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  government,  examine  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry, appoint  and  remove  pastors,  fix  salaries,  and 
perform  other  duties.  In  Germany,  as  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  the  Lutheran  Church  is  under 
the  governmental  patronage  of  the  various  states; 
the  support  of  the  congregations  and  the  con- 
struction of  church  edifices  are  provided  for  out 
of  the  national  revenues.  The  supreme  con- 
sistory of  Prussia  since  1852  has  been  composed 
in  part  of  Lutheran  and  in  part  of  Reformed 
members.  Philip  ScHArrf. 

[For  further  information  regarding  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Germany  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
biographies  of  the  German  Reformers,  to  the  arti- 
cles on  the  separate  states  of  the  German  Empire 
(Anhalt,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklen- 
buxg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Saxe-AItenburg, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  Saxony,  and  WQrttembeig);  see  also 
Denmabk;  Germany;  NeftwAv;  and  Sweden. 
Such  artides  as  Agenda;  Augsburg  Confession 
AND  rrs  Apoloot;  Church  Government;  Form- 
ula OF  Concord;  Phiuppists;  -*  Protestantism; 
and  Union,  Ecclesiastical  will  be  found  ab<^d- 
ing  in  information  in  regard  to  origins,  deVelc^ 
ment,  doctrine,  polity,  and  the  like.] 

n.  Separate  Lutherans. — 1.  In  Prussia:  The 
Lutheran  free  churches  in  Germany  do  not  recog- 
nise the  position  of  the  secular  ruler  as  supreme 
head  of  the  Church,  and  have  organized  independ- 
ent congregations  without  the  aid  of  the  State. 
Onginating  primarily  in  hostility  to  the  introduo- 
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tion  of  the  Union  (q.v.)  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches,  they  do  not,  however,  reject 
the  State  Church  altogether. 

The  oldest  and  largest  free  church  in  Grermany  is 

the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia,  also 

known  as  Old  Lutherans.     It  origina- 

1.  Soheibel  ted  from  the  opposition  to  the  Union, 
at  Breslan.  which  was  introduced  into  Prussia  in 

1817  and  gradually  carried  through  by 
1830  (see  I.,  §  1,  above).  Johann  Gottfried  Schei- 
bel,  assistant  preacher  at  St.  Elisabeth's  in  Breslau, 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  attacked  the 
Union  in  his  writings,  from  the  pulpit,  and  at  synods, 
and  pleaded  in  vain  to  be  permitted  to  explain  to 
the  king  his  scruples  of  conscience  in  a  personal  in- 
terview. Refusing  to  sign  a  statement  of  the  Bres- 
lau clergy  which  recommended  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  into  one  church, 
Schcibel  was  suspended  from  office  for  fourteen  da3ns. 
Several  hundred  members  of  ScheibePs  congregation 
appeared  before  Scheibel,  declaring  that  they  would 
remain  faithful  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  The 
new  congregation  regarded  itself  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  Church  hitherto  legally  ac- 
knowledged in  Prussia,  and  asked  the  king  to  grant 
them  a  constitution.  The  authorities,  however, 
saw  in  the  new  congregation  only  revolutionaries 
and  dissenters,  and  their  petitions  long  remained 
unanswered.  Since  Scheibel  was  strictly  forbid- 
den to  officiate,  the  members  of  his  congregation 
received  the  sacraments  from  Berger  in  Hermanns- 
dorf,  two  miles  from  Breslau,  who  still  used  the 
old  Lutheran  agenda.  When  this  too  was  forbid- 
den, the  heads  of  the  families  themselves  baptized 
their  children,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  distrib- 
uted by  lay  elders,  because  of  a  total  lack  of  Lu- 
theran clergymen.  In  a  ministerial  order,  dated 
June  13,  1831,  Scheibel  was  required  to  use  the 
new  agenda,  and  the  formation  of  a  special  Lutheran 
church  was  refused. 

Meanwhile  Baron  von  Kottwitz  had  pleaded  for 
the  Lutherans  before  the  king  in  Berlin.  The  king 
tried  to  remove  their  scruples  against  the  agenda 
by  the  concession  of  the  Lutheran  formula  of  dis- 
tribution, but  he  refused  the  formation  of  a  dis- 
senting church  on  the  ground  that  with  it  the  pur- 
ity of  the  Lutheran  Church  within  the  Union  wac 
openly  denied.  In  1832,  after  being  deposed  from 
his  offices  in  the  church  and  the  imiversity,  Schei- 
bel left  Breslau  and  settled  in  Dresden  that  he 
might  advance  the  cause  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
by  writing,  unhindered  by  Prussian  censorship. 
The  former  members  of  his  congregation  held  meet- 
ings conducted  by  laymen,  or  turned  to  the  few 
pastors  in  Silesia  who  had  not  yet  adopted  the  new 
agenda. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  ZUllichau,  Juliusburg, 
and  Strehlen  the  Separate  Lutheran  movement  be- 
gan, without  special  interference  by  the 

2.  Kove-    clergy,  in  lay  circles  holding  services 
ment  Else-  and  prayer-meetings.    On  Apr.  4, 1834,  . 
where  be-  three   pastors,  four  theological  candi- 
fore  1840.  dates,  and  thirty-nine  laymen  united 

in  a  synod  at  Breslau  and  solemnly 
protested  against  the  violation  of  the  rights  granted 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia.    A  petition  sent 
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by  them  to  the  authorities  in  Berlin  was  flatly  re- 
fused, and  the  cabinet  orders  of  Mar.  9  and  10, 
1834,  in  which  the  State  had  prepared  for  the  strug- 
gle, were  now  executed.  The  first  was  directed 
against  '^  conventicles,"  and  the  second  against  the 
"  unauthorized  administration  of  spiritual  official 
acts  ";  while  the  third  referred  to  the  obligation 
of  all  Evangelical  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
Evangelical  schools.  The  church  services  of  the 
Lutherans  were  suppressed,  the  official  acts  of 
their  clergy  were  declared  invalid,  and  no  child 
was  permitted  to  leave  school  before  he  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Evangehcal  State 
Church.  These  and  other  oppressive  measures 
only  spread  the  movement.  In  1835  another  synod 
was  formed  at  Brcslau,  but  aU  clergymen  partici- 
pating in  it  were  imprisoned.  Some  congregations 
even  found  themselves  compelled  to  emigrate; 
a  part  of  them  went  to  Australia  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  pastors  Kavel  and  Fritzsche  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Australia; 
others  followed  Grabau  to  North  America  where 
they  entered  the  Buffalo  Synod  (see  below.  III.,  5, 
§  2).  The  king  was  deeply  grieved  at  the  outcome 
of  his  measures,  yet  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  annul  them  and  grant  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions their  right  of  existence. 

It  was  only  after  Frederick  William  IV.  had  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1840  that  conditions  became 
more  favorable  for  the  Old  Lutherans.  One  of  the 
new  ruler's  first  measures  was  to  release  the  im- 
prisoned Lutheran  ministers,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  government,  after  some  preliminary  negotia- 
tions, the  Lutherans  presented  a  memorial  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Evangel- 

8.  Aooes-  *^  Lutheran  Church  was  to  be  ao- 
sion  of     knowledged  as  legal  by  the  Prussian 

Frederick  State.     Before  an  answer  had  arrived, 

Willlazn  however,  the  first  public  Old-Lutheran 
rv-  General  Synod  met  on  Sept.  15,  1841. 
It  established  a  comprehensive  church 
order  which  b  still  in  force  in  all  essentials.  The 
government  of  all  churches  was  entrusted  to  a 
board  of  clergy  and  laity.  A  General  Synod,  meet- 
ing every  four  years,  was  to  form  the  supreme  court 
of  appeal,  to  which  the  ecclesiastical  board  was 
also  responsible.  In  1841  the  first  attempt  was 
made  at  a  synodical  constitution  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  upon  German  soil,  and  this  organization 
found  a  certain  measure  of  recognition  by  the 
State  in  the  so-called  general  concession  of  July 
23,  1845.  The  dissenting  congregations  were  freed 
from  taxes  payable  to  the  State  Church,  and  the 
official  acts  of  their  clergy  were  recognized  by  the 
State,  but  their  places  of  worship  were  not  recog- 
nized as  churches.  In  a  special  concession  of  Aug. 
7,  1847,  the  board  in  Breslau  was  also  officially 
recognized,  and  twenty-one  congregations  in  the 
provinces  of  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania, 
Prussia,  Posen,  and  Saxony  were  granted  corpo- 
rate rights.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Synod 
in  1860  the  total  number  of  18,644  members  in 
1845  had  increased  to  55,017  in  sixty-two  parochial 
districts,  with  sixty-three  ministers,  thirty-four 
Lutheran  schools,  and  forty-four  teachers. 

At  the  same  synod  a  discord  arose  which  shook 


the  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia  to  its  depths  and 
led  to  a  fatal  schism,  the  question  concerning  the 

importance    of    church    government. 

4.  Sohism  Several  ministers  were  not  willing  to 

of  1860.     recognize   church   government    as   an 

organic  part  of  the  Church.  The  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  1860  did  not  fully  decide  the  question, 
but  referred  it  to  a  committee  for  further  investi- 
gation. Diedrich,  the  schismatic  Old-Lutheran 
pastor  at  Jabel,  with  his  congregation  soon  re- 
nounced the  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  board. 
A  conference  in  Berlin  in  Oct.,  1861,  tried  in  vain 
to  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  church 
government.  A  number  of  preachers  sided  with 
Diedrich  and  accused  the  ecclesiastical  board  of 
false  doctrine.  The  rupture  became  irremediable 
when,  on  July  21,  1864,  these  preachers  under  the 
leadership  of  Diedrich  organized  a  special  body, 
the  Immanuel  Synod  (see  below).  In  a  "  PubUc 
declaration  concerning  the  disputed  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  the  church  gbvemment  and  the  church 
orders,"  issued  in  1864,  the  ecclesiastical  board 
stated  that  the  external  institutional  side  of  the 
Church  could  not  be  separated  from  its  essence 
and  conception,  although  the  church  government 
with  regard  to  its  special  formation  is  based  u]x>n 
human  right.  In  recent  times  the  Lutheran  Church, 
subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  board  in  Breslau,  has 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  schism  caused  by 
the  separation  of  the  Immanuel  S3mod.  In  1883 
there  was  established  a  theological  seminary.  The 
Church  possesses  also  its  own  institution  for  dea- 
conesses, a  pension  fund  for  old  pastors,  for  the 
widows  of  pastors,  and  140  churches.  It  numbers 
about  51,600  members  in  sixty-four  parishes  with 
seventy-five  ministers.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Immanuel  Synod  was  formed  in  1864  at  Magde- 
burg, by  Ehlers,  Diedrich,  and  other  preachers  in 
consequence  of  the  disputes  on  church  govemment 
that  had  arisen  within  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Prussia.  Its  leading  idea  is  that  the 
pastors  as  the  sole  incumbents  of  the  spiritual  office 
are  bound  to  care  for  the  church  orders,  and  that 
the  laity  can  freely  take  part  in  synods,  with  no 
restriction  in  number;  the  synod  has  properly  no 
power  of  discipline  over  the  ministers.  The  gen- 
eral concession  of  the  State  did  not  apply  to  the 
congregations  of  the  Immanuel  Synod,  because 
they  no  longer  were  under  the  board  of  dissenting 
Lutherans  recognized  by  the  special  concession  of 
1847.  Consequently  they  had  no  corporate  rights, 
and  the  official  acts  of  their  pastors  had  no  valid- 
ity before  the  State,  but  the  civil  law  of  1874  re- 
moved the  latter  disability.  The  synod  numbers 
about  5,300  persons,  with  thirteen  ministers. 

2.  Elsewhere:  The  Independent  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  Hessian  lands  originated 
in  the  opposition  of  the  strictly  Lutheran  clergy 
to  the  new  united  church  constitution  introduced 
into  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  Jan.  6, 

1874.    It  is  true,  the  Union  had  been 

1.  Ohurohes  practically    introduced    into    several 

in  Hesae.   parts  of  the  country  since  1822,  but 

the  pastors  of  a  stricter  confessional 
tendency  had  united  since  1851  for  the  defense  of 
their  old  rights.    A  synodical  constitution  pub- 
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lished  in  1870  tried  to  unite  all  t?ongregationB  with- 
out regard  to  confession.  Seven  protesting  Lu- 
theran  ministers  were  deposed  from  office  (June 
25,  1875).  Consequently  they  separated  from  the 
State  Church  and  formed  five  congregations.  In 
1877  they  formed  a  sjTiod.  In  1878  their  number 
was  augmented  by  confederation  with  a  part  of 
the  dissenters  in  Lower  Hesse,  the  so-called  "  Horn- 
berg  Kon\^nt."  In  1880  both  church  bodies  united 
with  the  Lutheran  Free  Churcb  in  Hanover,  and 
by  a  complete  muon  of  the  congregations  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  with  those  of  the  Romberg  Konvent 
into  one  church  body  there  came  into  being  the 
Independent  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
HessiaD  lands  which  comprises  now  about  1,800 
members  with  ten  parishes  and  ten  ministers*  An 
ordinance  for  the  organiMition  of  a  common  con* 
sistory  for  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Union 
Churches  in  the  district  of  Cassel  on  June  13,  1868, 
called  forth  the  protest  of  many  clergymen.  When 
it  was  actiially  established  in  1873,  forty-two 
Reformed  preachere  of  Lower  Hesse  under  the 
leadership  of  Viknar  and  Hoffmann  as  well  as  one 
Lutheran  preacher  in  Upp)er  Hease  refused  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  new  consistory,  and  adhered  to  the  old 
Haasian  church  order.  The  consistory  applied  the 
severest  measures*  fines,  suspension,  and  deposition, 
against  the  dissenting  pastors.  A  few  only  being 
supported  by  their  congregations,  they  were  forced 
to  emigrate.  Those  remaining  in  Hesse  were  for* 
bidden  to  officiate  until  a  decree  of  the  higher 
tribunal  in  1876  declared  the  deposed  preachere 
laymen  as  regards  the  State,  and  thus  proiecte<l 
their  official  acts  against  the  decrees  of  punish- 
ment of  the  penal  code.  The  Nonconformist 
Church  of  Lower  Hesse  comprises  now  about 
2,400  members. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Han- 
over had  its  origin  in  the  ecclesiastical  struggles 
due  to  the  aonexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
and  the  danger  of  the  Prussian  Union. 
2.ChurcheBlu  spite  of  the  promise  of  King  Will- 
in  HanoTer  iam  to  maintain  the  existing  order,  the 
and  Baden,  Union  made  great  progress.  Open 
hostilities  broke  out  on  the  occasion 
of  the  change  in  the  wording  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the 
civil  status  law  in  1876*  A  mimber  of  clergymen 
under  the  leadership  of  Harms  in  Hcrmannsburg 
refused  to  use  the  new  wording,  seeing  in  it  a  de- 
nial of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  Chnstlan  nature 
of  marriage.  In  1878  they  separate^l  from  the  State 
Church  and  foimded  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free 
Church  in  Hanover.  It  is  governed  on  the  basis  of 
the  LUneburg  church  order  by  a  board  composed  of 
clergy  and  laity.  There  are  at  present  eight  parishes 
with  at)OUt  3,050  members  and  ten  ministers.  The 
Herman nsbiu*g  Free  Church  originated  from  a  split 
^the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Han- 
It  numbers  about  2,800  members  and  two 

,     In  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  the  con- 
union    of    the   Lutheran   and    Reformed 

\  was  executed  in  1821  without  opposition. 
Only  the  awakening  faith  in  Germany  and  the 
Lutheran  movement  instigated  by  Lohe  in  Bavaria 
created  in  Baden  also  »  desire  for  a  clear  and  un- 


ambiguous confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Karl 
Eichhorn,  a  preacher  in  Nussloch,  started  a  Luther- 
an movement  which  led  to  the  formation  of  small 
Lutheran  congregations  which  soon  petitioned  for 
recognition,  but  were  Uatly  refused.  Eichhom  was 
repeatedly  throTSTi  into  prison  and  finally  banished 
into  a  remote  place,  but  the  Lutheran  movement 
increased  from  yava-  to  year,  and  at  last,  in  1856, 
toleration  was  granted  to  its  adherents.  The  con- 
gregations in  Baden  number  about  1,330  members. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free  Church  in  Sax- 
ony and  other  states  has  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter from  that  of  the  other  Lutheran  free  churches 
in  Germany,  While  the  others  were  called  forth 
more  or  less  by  the  opposition  against 
3.  Ohurohoithe  Union,  this  Free  Church  was 
in  Saxony,  formed  in  the  midst  of  Lutheran  ter- 
ritories, partly  even  of  such  as  had 
separated  already  from  the  State  Church  on  ao- 
count  of  the  Union.  It  stands  in  connection  with 
the  Missoiu-i  S}Tiod  in  America  (see  below,  IL,  5, 
§  1),  and  declareit  all  other  Lutheran  state  and  free 
churches  unfaithful  to  the  confession.  The  occa- 
sion for  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  tn  Sax- 
ony was  the  change  into  a  mere  vow  of  the  oath 
of  religion  binding  upon  Lutherans,  Many  pro 
tested  against  this  change,  seeing  in  it  a  concession 
to  infidehty.  On  the  recommendation  of  Waither, 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Missouri  S^-nod,  an  asso> 
ciation  of  strict  Luthenms  called  Ruland  from 
America  to  Saxony,  who  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner criticized  the  defects  of  the  Saxon  State  Church 
and  made  separation  from  it  tia  well  as  from  all 
other  State  Churches  a  duty  of  conscience.  On 
Nov.  6,  lH7(i,  all  dissenting  congregations  in  Sax* 
ony  united  to  form  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Free 
Church  in  Saxony  ajid  other  states.  The  addition 
*'  and  other  states  "  shows  that  this  Free  Church 
intends  to  gather  around  its  banner  the  strict  Lti- 
therans  from  all  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany. 
At  the  end  of  1901  it  numbered  about  2,230  mem- 
bers and  se%'en  pastors  in  Saxony,  and  1,350  mem- 
bers with  eight  pastors  outside  of  Saxony.  Be- 
sides the«?  free  churches  in  Germany  there  are  also 
congregations  that  arose  fretiuently  only  from  local 
conflicts  with  the  State  Church.  The  common  aim 
of  all  free  churches  to  found  the  church  on  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Lutheran  confeK^sioti  alone  can 
easily  Ijc  justified;  for  this  was  the  aim  of  the 
Reformation  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  early 
Christian  Church,  The  form  of  royal  supremacy 
over  the  Protestant  Church  seems  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  modern  State,  but  it  is  also  feared 
that  the  Lutheran  Church,  iniless  it  were  a  8tate 
Church,  might  lose  its  hold  upon  the  peoplci  but 
the  development  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  America  shows  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case*  (G.  Frob5ss.) 

m.  Lutherans  in  America: — 1-  Barly  Settlo- 
menta;  According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Jesuit  Isaac  Jogucs  in  the  year  1643  Lutherans 
wert?  living  in  Manhattan  (New  Amsterdam — ^New 
York)  along  with  Calvin ists,  Puritans  and  Ana^ 
baptists.  The  recognized  religion  of  the  colony  of 
New  Netherlands  was  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  Lutherans  were  treated 
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harshly,  especially  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  general 
director.  Their  children  had  to  be  brought  to  Calvin- 
istic  preachers  for  baptism,  and  they 
1.  Dutch  were  forced  to  accept  the  doctrines  of 
Lutherans,  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  Lutherans  were 
fined  and  imprisoned  even  for  hold- 
ing informal  services  for  the  reading  of  the  Word 
of  God.  They  applied  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  in  Holland  for  better  treat- 
ment and  to  the  Lutheran  consistory  in  Amster- 
dam for  a  faithful  Lutheran  pastor.  The  Rev. 
John  Ernest  Goetwater  arrived  on  June  6,  1657,  in 
America,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  preachers  Megalopolcnsis  and  Drisius  was 
forbidden  to  exercise  his  ministry  and  forced  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.  When  New  Amsterdam  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  in  1664  the  Lutherans  secured 
foeedom  in  matters  of  worship  and  discipline.  In 
the  year  1669  Jacob  Fabricius  had  been  sent  over 
from  Holland,  but  his  ministry  in  New  York  was 
a  disappointment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bemhard 
Anton  Arensius  (1671-91)  who  also  served  the  Lu- 
therans at  Albany.  As  no  additional  preachers 
could  be  obtained  from  Amsterdam,  the  New  York 
Lutherans  (1701)  applied  to  the  Lutheran  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware,  who  sent  Andreas  Rudman  (July, 
1702).  He  recommended  as  his  successor  Justus 
Falckner  (bom  1672  in  Saxony)  who  was  ordained 
for  the  Lutheran  ministry  by  Rudman,  Bjoerk,  and 
Sandel  in  the  Swedish  Church  at  Philadelphia  in 
Nov.,  1703 — a  German,  ordained  by  Swedes  to 
serve  a  Dutch  congregation  in  America!  His  par- 
ish included  the  territory  from  New  York  to  Al- 
bany on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  and  on  Long 
Island.  After  his  death,  1723,  the  Lutheran  Con- 
sistory of  Amsterdam  at  the  request  of  the  New 
York  congregation  sent  as  his  successor  in  1725 
Wilhelm  Christoph  Berkenmeyer  (bom  1686  in 
LUnebui^,  died  1751)  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
the  strictest  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  Confessions. 
Under  his  pastorate  and  that  of  his  successor 
Michael  Knoll  the  transition  was  made  in  the 
Lutheran  congregations  in  New  York  from  the 
Dutch  to  the  German  and  English  languages. 

Through  William  Usselinx  of  Antwerp  the  Swe- 
dish King  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  New  World  to  grant  a  charter  to 
the  "  South  Company "  in  Stockholm  (June  14, 
1626)  which,  in  addition  to  its  work  of  colonization, 
was,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  un- 
8.  Swedish  dertake  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Lutherans,  on  this  Western  Continent.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  his  great  chancellor 
Oxenstiema  continued  to  work  for  the  realization 
of  the  plan.  Peter  Minuit,  general  director  of 
New  Netherlands,  joined  in  the  Swedish  enterprise 
and  sailed  two  Swedish  vessels  into  the  Delaware 
river  (1638)  where  Fort  Chrbtina  was  built  and  an 
extensive  territory  was  purchased  from  the  Iroquois 
Indians.  Reorus  Torkillus  was  the  first  Lutheran 
pastor  in  New  Sweden  (died  1643).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Campanius,  who  had  arrived  with 
Governor  Johan  Printz.  He  consecrated  the  first 
Lutheran  church  in  the  new  world,  on  the  island 
of  Tinicimi,  near  Philadelphia.  He  also  translated 
Luther's  SmaUer  Catechism  into  the  language  of 


the  Indians.  He  returned  to  Sweden  in  May,  1648, 
where  he  died  in  1683.  When  the  Dutch  took  pos- 
session  of  New  Sweden,  the  adherents  of  the  Augs- 
bui^  Confession  obtainM  the  guaranty  of  their  re- 
ligious liberties  (1655).  This  was  also  secured  to 
them  when  the  British  occupied  New  Sweden 
(1674).  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Swedish  Lutherans  on  the  Delaware 
were  much  neglected,  until  King  Charles  IX  sent 
them  such  pastors  as  Rudman,  Erik  Bjoerk,  sod 
Jonas  Auren.  These  were  followed  by  other  godly 
men,  such  as  Karl  Magnus  Wrangel,  whose  name 
occurs  again  in  the  history  of  the  German  Lutherans, 
and  Israel  Acrelius,  author  of  the  Hilary  of  New 
Sweden  (English  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Phila- 
delphia, 1874).  All  these  pastors  sent  over  from 
Sweden  were  salaried  by  the  king  and,  as  a  rule, 
returned  to  their  native  church  after  a  few  yean 
of  American  service.  The  last  among  them,  Nib 
Collin,  arrived  in  America  in  1771.  Under  him  the 
union  with  the  Swedish  mother  church  was  form- 
ally dissolved.  He  took  Episcopal  ministers  for 
his  assistants  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  use 
by  these  Swedish  Lutheran  Churches  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  their  transition  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He 
died  in  1831. 

William  Penn  had  visited  Germany  in  1671  and 
1677  with  a  view  to  obtaining  settlers  for  his  young 
American  colony,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  not  the 
interest  of  trade  and  conmierce,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dutch,  nor  the  colonial  policy  of  far-seeing 
statesmen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swedes,  that  brought 
the  German  immigration  to  America, 
8.  GKerman  but  foremost  the  desire  of  unlimited 
Lutherans,  freedom  of  worehip,  and  the  insecur- 
ity of  life  and  property  under  the  con- 
stant raids  of  their  French  neighbore  from  which 
particularly  the  Palatinate  had  to  suffer.  The  first 
German  colony,  imder  the  leaderehip  of  Frank 
Pastorius,  arrived  in  1683  and  founded  German- 
town,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia.  These  first  im- 
migrants, however,  consisted  mostly  of  aeparatisUe 
elements.  There  was  one  isolated  German  Luther- 
an congregation  in  New  Hanover,  some  thirty-five 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  whose  origin  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  1703.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  German  inm:iigration  as- 
sumed larger  dimensions.  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
crossed  the  ocean  in  considerable  numbers,  and  there 
are  now  more  regularity  and  vitality  in  the  newly 
established  Lutheran  congregations.  A  number  of 
Lutheran  inunigrants  imder  Pastor  Joshua  Kocher- 
thal  (d.  1719)  from  Landau  (Palatinate)  arrived  in 
1709  in  New  York  and  settled  on  the  Hudson  above 
West  Point.  There  they  foimded  the  town  of  New- 
burg,  for  which  they  had  received  a  grant  of  2,200 
acres  of  land,  500  of  which  were  to  be  devoted  to 
church  purposes.  During  the  smnmer  of  1709 
Kocherthal  returned  to  England  to  obtain  addi- 
tional favore  and  privileges  for  his  colonists.  Of 
the  thousands  of  German  emigrants  from  the  Palat- 
inate, Alsace,  and  Wtirttemberg,  that  had  been  kept 
by  the  British  govemment  on  "  Black  Heath,"  about 
3,000  were  brought  to  America  in  1710,  where  they 
settled  on  both  shores  of  the  Hudson  river  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Catskill  Mountainfi.  In  1712  hundreds  of 
them  wandered  northward  to  the  Schoharie,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Indians.  Eleven 
years  afterward  a  considerable  number  of  these 
colonists  turned  southward  along  the  Susquehanna 
river  to  foimd  new  homes  in  Pennsylvania.  Kocher- 
thal's  successors  in  the  service  of  the  German  con- 
gregations in  the  State  of  New  York  were  Justus 
Falckner,  Wilhelm  Christoph  Berkenmeyer,  and 
Michael  Knoll,  who  at  the  same  time  ministered 
to  the  Dutch  Lutherans.  Isolated  groups  of  German 
Lutherans  with  modest  beginnings  of  congregational 
organization  are  found  in  the  eighteenth  century 
along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Georgia,  in 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Most  prominent  among  them  was  the  colony  of 
Lutheran  Salzburgers  in  Georgia,  near  Savannah. 
A  number  of  the  Salzburg  Lutherans  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  Archbishop  Firmian,  in  1731,  had  been 
reconmiended  to  the  English  court  and  were  offered 
most  favorable  terms  by  the  British  government. 
They  embarked  at  Rotterdam  in  the  fall  of  1733, 
with  two  pastors,  John  Martin  Boltzius  and  Israel 
Christian  Gronau.  Governor  Oglethorpe  gave  them 
a  hearty  welcome  and  they  established  the  colony 
of  Ebenezer,  about  twenty-five  miles  inland  from 
Savannah.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  took  a  kindly 
interest  in  those  immigrants  and  gave  them  material 
support.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century  some  30,000  German 
Lutherans  had  settled,  for  whose  spiritual  wants 
there  was,  at  first,  no  adequate  provision.  Much 
disorder  and  offense  was  caused  by  unworthy  sub- 
jects who  assumed  the  office  of  the  ministry  with- 
out proper  call  and  qualification.  In  order  to  secure 
faithful  ministers  three  congregations,  New  Hanover, 
New  Providence  (Trappe),  and  Philadelphia  united 
in  an  application  to  Friedrich  Michael  Ziegenhagen, 
court  preacher  at  St.  James'  Chapel,  London,  and 
Gotthilf  August  Francke  in  Halle.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  in  an  extended  correspondence,  from 
1734  to  1739.  In  the  year  1741  Count  Ludwig  Zin- 
zendorf  arrived  and,  under  the  name  of  Herr  von 
Thuemstein,  offered  his  services  to  the  Lutherans  in 
Pennsylvania  as  **  Evangelical-Lutheran  inspector 
and  pastor."  He  secured  a  call  from  a  number 
of  German  Lutherans  in  Philadelphia,  to  whom  he 
preached  his  famous  "  Pennsylvania  discourses." 
John  Christopher  Pyrlaeus,  whom  he  had  appointed 
as  a  substitute  in  his  place,  was  violently  expelled 
by  the  Lutherans  in  1742.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  there  appeared  Valentin  Kraft,  formerly  pas- 
torn  in  Zweibruecken,  Palatinate,  a  man  of  question- 
able character,  whose  activity  among  the  German 
Lutherans  helped  to  increase  the  general  confusion. 
2.  Organisation  under  Hiihlenberff:  Henry 
Melchior  MOhlenberg  (q.v.)  was  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Francke  in  Halle  to  accept  the  call  to  Pennsylvania, 
Sept.  6, 1741.  In  April,  1742,  he  arrived  in  London 
where  the  formal  vocation  from  the  three  Pennsyl- 
vania congregations  was  handed  to  him  by  Fred- 
erick Michael  Ziegenhagen.  Leaving  London  on 
June  11  he  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  23, 
1742,  as  he  had  been  commissioned  to  visit  the  Salz- 
burg colonies  in  Georgia.  He  reached  Philadelphia 
Nov.  25|  and  at  onoe  proceeded  to  New  Hanover 


and  New  Providence.  In  Philadelphia  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  Dec.  5,  and  three  weeks  afterward 
was  formally  recognized  as  the  right- 
1.  Pre-  ful  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congrega- 
liminary  tion.  He  at  once  curbed  the  preten- 
Labors.  sions  of  Valentin  Kraft  and  also 
succeeded  in  maintaining  in  a  dignified 
manner  his  position  against  Count  Zinzendorf,  who 
attempted  to  caU  him  to  account  in  the  presence 
of  the  officers  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  magistrate  of  the  city  ordered  Zinzen- 
dorf to  give  up  the  records  and  commimion  vessels 
of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  coimt  left  the  city  and 
the  country  Jan.  1,  1743.  Now  Muhlenberg's  work 
of  church-organization  began  under  many  difficul- 
ties. The  three  congregations  from  whom  he  had 
a  direct  call  were  thirty-five  miles  apart,  and  to 
serve  them  regularly  with  the  means  of  grace  in- 
volved many  hardships  and  dangers.  As  soon  as 
the  influence  of  his  work  of  organization  became 
known,  his  services  in  removing  difficulties  and  re- 
storing order  were  asked  by  other  congregations, 
such  as  Tulpehocken,  German  town,  Lancaster,  and 
York.  In  the  spring  of  1743  the  cornerstone  of  St. 
Michael's  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  the 
Augustus  Church  (Trappe)  were  laid.  The  latter 
church  is  still  standing  and  close  to  its  waUs  Muh- 
lenberg is  buried.  Until  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  the  directors  of  the  Francke  institu- 
tions at  Halle,  together  with  Dr.  Ziegenhagen  in 
London,  had  full  control  of  the  congregations  or- 
ganized by  Muhlenberg  and  his  colaborers  who  were 
sent  after  him  from  Halle.  Regular  reports  were 
sent  over  to  HaUe  and  were  published  under  the 
title  "  HaUe  Reports  of  the  United  GTdrman  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Congregations  in  North  America, 
particularly  Pennsylvania "  (1744-87,  new  ed., 
with  valuable  historical  annotations  and  additions, 
ed.  Drs.  W.  J.  Mann,  B.  M.  Schmucker,  and  W. 
Germann,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1886).  The  most  im- 
portant step  taken  by  Muhlenberg  for  the  perma- 
nent organization  of  the  Lutheran  Church  on  this 
continent  was  the  founding  of  the  Sjmod  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Aug.  26,  1748.  There  were  present  on 
this  occasion  the  Swedish  Provost  Sandin  and  Pas- 
tors Hart  wig  of  New  York,  Muhlenberg,  Brunn- 
holtz,  Handschuh,  and  Kurz,  who  was  ordained  at 
this  first  meeting. 

The  character  of  this  first  synodical  organization 
was,  however,  in  the  beginning  rather  loose  and  in- 
formal.    No  regular  constitution  was  adopted,  not 
even  a  formal  election  of  a  presiding  officer.     As  a 
matter  of  course  the  position  of  leader- 
2.  Oharac-  ship    was    accorded    to    Muhlenberg, 
terof  the  The  Collegium  pastorum  received  the 
Orftanisa-  reports  and  requests  of  the  lay  delegates 
tion.       and  acted  on  them.    The  latter  had 
no  vote,  which  was  accorded  to  them 
only  in  the  year  1792.    The  relation  between  the 
ministers  and  the  lay  element  was  one  of  patriarchal 
or  apostolic  simplicity.    The  unselfish  devotion  and 
faithfulness,  the  pastoral  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  leading  men,  above  all,  of  Muhlenberg  him- 
self, secured  the  full  confidence  of  the  congrega- 
tions, without  any  fear  of  hierarchical  presumptions 
or  aggressioDfl  on  the  part  of  the  ministen.    Tho 
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doctrinal  and  confessional  position  of  those  fathers 
was  unequivocally  that  of  the  historical  standards 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  liturgy,  adopted  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  synod,  which  was  made  ob- 
ligatory for  all  pastors  and  congregations,  was  based 
on  the  Saxon  and  North  German  orders  with  which 
Muhlenberg  had  been  familiar  in  Germany,  such  as 
those  of  LOneburg  1564,  Calenberg  1569,  Saxony 
1712,  and  Brandenburg-Magdeburg  1739.  From 
1748  to  1786  this  first  Pennsylvania  agenda  existed 
only  in  manuscript  form.  From  1 754  to  1 760  no  regu- 
lar meetings  were  held  and  the  young  synod  seemed 
to  be  threatened  with  extinction.  But  in  1760, 
particularly  through  the  influence  of  the  Swedish 
Provost  Karl  Magnus  Wrangel,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Muhlenberg,  the  body  was  revived  and  from  that 
time  on  there  is  no  break  in  its  regular  meetings. 
The  constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Ministerium  of  North  America  gradually  took 
shape  and  was  entered  in  the  minute  book  in  the 
year  1781.  In  those  years  Muhlenberg  also  pre- 
pared the  first  constitution  for  the  mother  congre- 
gation in  Philadelphia  (St.  Michael's)  which  was 
formally  adopted  in  1762  and  became  the  model 
for  most  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  the 
East,  giving  the  administration  of  congregational 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  church  council,  con- 
sisting of  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons.  In  1766 
Muhlenberg  encouraged  the  Philadelphia  congre- 
gation to  undertake  the  erection  of  a  new  church, 
Zion's,  which  was  completed  in  1769,  and,  with  its 
2,500  sittings,  was  considered  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  sanctuary  in  North  America.  In  this 
building  Congress  held  its  memorial  service  for 
George  Washington.  Before  the  death  of  Muh- 
lenberg the  second  Lutheran  Sjmod  in  America, 
the  Ministerium  of  New  York,  was  founded  by  his 
son,  Frederick  August  Conrad  Muhlenberg,  pastor 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Christ  Church  in  New 
York  City  (1773).  Muhlenberg's  son-in-law,  the 
scholarly  John  Christopher  Kunze  (q.v.),  took  a 
leading  position  in  this  body,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided from  1785  till  his  death  in  1807. 

8.  Period  of  Deterioration,  1787-1820:  The 
prevailing  rationalism  of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 
not  affect  the  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America 
quite  as  strongly  as  it  did  the  churches  of  England 

and  Germany.    With  few  exceptions 

1.  Effeots  ^^6  Lutheran  pastors  in  America  ad- 

of  Ration-  hered  to  the  confession  of  Christ,  the 

alism.      Son  of  God,  and  the  Word  of  the  Cross. 

The  traveling  preachers  of  the  mother 
synod  did  active  missionary  work  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  organizing  congregations  and  confer- 
ences which  formed  the  nucleus  for  new  synods  in 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, and  western  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  tracts 
and  religious  literature  which  they  distributed  the 
Augsburg  Confession  had  a  prominent  place.  The 
parish  schools  were  numerous  and  in  flourishing 
condition.  In  the  year  1820  not  less  than  206 
parochial  schools  are  reported  by  eighty-four  con- 
gregations of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium.  Never- 
theless, there  were  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
strict  confessionalism  of  the  early  Lutherans  was 


beginning  to  weaken  and  to  yield  to  indifferentism 
and  subjectivism.  The  altered  constitution  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ministerium  of  1792  made  no  refers 
ence  to  the  confessional  standards,  though  the  pas- 
tors continued  to  pledge  their  adherence  to  the 
symbolical  books  at  their  ordination.  After  Kunie's 
death  Frederick  Henry  Quitmann  became  the 
leader  of  the  New  York  Ministerium.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Semler,  a  decided  adherent  of  the  com- 
mon rationalism,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  the  old  Lutheran  Catechisms,  Hynm-booki, 
and  Agenda  gave  way  to  modem  publications, 
which  were  to  have  "  due  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  rising  generation."  The  same  tendency  mani- 
fested itself  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Hymn- 
book  of  1817  ( Daa  OemeinschafUiche  Oeaan^ 
btich)  for  the  use  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churehes,  and  the  Agenda  of  1818  represented  a 
complete  falling  away  not  only  from  the  historical, 
conservative  order  of  service,  but  also  from  posi- 
tive Lutheran  doctrine,  in  the  orders  for  baptism, 
commimion,  and  ordination.  In  1797  the  New  York 
Ministerium  resolved  that,  on  account  of  the  dose 
relation  between  the  Lutheran  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Churoh  and  their  similarity  of  doctrine,  it 
would  never  recognize  an  English  Lutheran  churdi 
in  a  locality  where  the  services  of  the  Episcopal 
church  could  be  attended  by  the  Lutherans.  This 
resolution,  which  was,  however,  cancelled  after  seven 
yeare,  revealed  the  strong  antagonism  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  the  English  language. 

The  conflicts  arising  in  this  period  through  the 
transition  from  the  use  of  German  to  that  ol  Eng- 
lish greatly  retarded  the  progress  and  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  New  York 
the  English  became  the  ofl^dal  language  of  the 
ministerium  in  the  year  1807  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  1866,  when  at  the  formation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council,  the  Enj^ish  element  se- 
8.  Ohanffe  ceded  and  the  German  took  the  lead, 
in  Lan-  In  Philadelphia  the  language  oontro- 
gnaee.  versy  led  to  a  split  in  the  mother  con- 
gregation. The  English  element,  under 
the  leaderehip  of  Peter  MOhlenberg,  had  demanded 
the  appointment  of  a  third  pastor  who  should  offi- 
ciate in  the  English  language.  This  request  being 
refused,  St.  John's  Church  was  organized  in  1806 
as  the  flrst  English  Lutheran  congregation.  The 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  the  decision  of  whidi 
had  been  asked  in  the  language  controversy,  re- 
solved in  1805  forever  to  remain  a  German-speak- 
ing body.  But  it  recommended  the  formation  of 
English  congregations  and  provided  for  their  ad- 
mission into  the  synod  on  condition  that  they 
accept  its  constitution.  In  other  towns  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  language  difficulty  adjusted  itself  in 
a  more  peaceful  manner.  The  German  congre- 
gations first  became  German-English,  with  two 
pastors  for  the  two  languages.  Gradually  the  E2ng- 
lish  gained  the  ascendency  and  dismissed  the  Gc^ 
man  element  with  sufficient  financial  assistance,  so 
that  new  German  churches  could  be  built.  By  this 
peaceable  process  of  transition  the  descendants  of 
the  old  Lutheran  families  were  retained  in  the 
church  of  their  fathere,  in  the  English  language, 
while  in  Philadelphia  multitudes  were  loet  to  ^ 
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EIngUsh  denominatioTiB  of  another  faith.  The  na* 
ti0tial  ftnd  lingiiistic  fechng  was  stronger  witli  the 
Giermanft  than  their  ecclesiahtical  and  LiitheniD 
con^iousness.  They  felt  themselves  nearer  to  the 
Reformed  Germans  than  to  the  English-a{>eaking 
Lutherans,  and  the  vene ruble  Cliarles  Frederick 
Scbaefi'er  (q*v.)  of  New  York  voiced  the  general 
Bentiment  when  he  said,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod  in  1819,  that  '*  as  the 
Luthersms  and  Refomied  in  Germany  had  been 
brought  together  in  one  united  church ,  so  the  tnie 
Germans  in  America  sliould,  in  this  respect,  follow 
the  eauijnp!e  of  the  Gemians  in  Gennany.*' 

4.  The  G-eneral  Synod:  At  this  critical  period 
in  the  liistory  of  the  Lnlheran  Cliurch  m  America 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  fomiation  of 
a  Lutheran  General  S>Tiod,  in  order  to  stop  the 
threatening  disintegration,  to  unite  more  firmly 
the  8CBtt<jred  members  of  the  Lutheran 
I.  QrvAn-  Church  on  this  continent,  and  to  secure 
liation  and  for  her  a  recognized  position.  The 
FnJrpaBo.  mother  synod  of  Pennsylvania  took 
the  initiative  at  its  convention  in  Har- 
fui>urg,  1818.  An  org;ankation  was  effected  in 
Hagerstown,  Pa*,  in  1820,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  first  regular  convention  was  held  in  Frederick, 
^Md.,  the  Synods  of  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina, 
"^  Eid  Marylund-Virginia  being  represented.  New 
fork  sent  no  delegates  until  1S.37.  Ohio  and  Ten- 
nessee stood  aloof.  Pennsylvania  withdrew  again 
in  1823,  yielding  to  the  unreasonable  anxiety  of 
acme  of  its  country  congregations  who  feared  the 
^danger  of  hierarchical  oppre.ssiun  on  the  part  of  the 
tietal  body.  Thus,  for  eight  years  the  General 
nod  consisted  of  the  small  synods  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Maryland- Virginia,  and  West  Pennsylvania. 
The  Hart  wick  Synod,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
entered  in  1831,  the  sjTiod  of  South  Carolina  in 
1835;  New  York  in  1837.  At  all  times  the  Gen- 
eial  Synod  rep  resent  eti  only  a  minority  of  Lu- 
therans in  America,  For  a  considerable  period 
the  mother  synod  of  Pennsylvania  alone  outnum- 
bered the  general  body.  The  General  Sj^wl  un- 
doubt t?illy  was  a  courageous  and  determined  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  the  Lutheran  Church  and  to 
give  her  a  standing  and  recognition  in  America, 
such  aa  she  had  not  enjoyed  before.  It  succeed etl 
in  orssuming  the  educational  and  missionary  work 
of  Ihe  church.  The  establishment  of  the  theolog- 
idal  aeminary  in  Gettysburg,  the  sending  of  a  dele* 
gallon  to  Germany  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of  the 
fatheriand  and  to  collect  contributions  for  the  Lu- 
theraii  Church  in  Americn,  the  formation  of  the 
Parental  Educational  Society,  the  Cent  ml  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
were  micaaures  of  the  highest  importance,  looking 
to  the  vitaJ  interests  of  the  Luthemn  Church  in  her 
ew  westero  home.  There  was,  from  the  begin- 
Qg,  an  element  tliat  sought  to  reitiain  in  contact 
with  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  the  historical  Lu- 
theran Church  and  manifested  a  certain  conscious- 
1160  and  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  gifts  and 
teipdoiibilities  of  the  Luthemn  Church  and  an 
endeavor  to  assert  and  preserve  her  individual 
charaeter.  But  then  there  was,  on  the  other  side^ 
n  brockd  and  povi^rful  current  of  unionism  and  in- 


differentism  which  declared,  in  an  official  commu- 
nicjition  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(1845):  **  In  most  of  our  church  princiijles  we  *itand 
on  common  ground  with  the  Union  Church  of  Ger- 
many.  The  distinctive  doctrines  which  separate 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Churches  we  do 
not  consider  essential.  The  tendency  of  the  so- 
called  old  Lutheran  party  seems  to  us  to  b*^  behind 
the  time.  Luther's  peculiar  views  concerning  the 
presence  of  the  Loixl's  body  in  the  commtmion  iiave 
long  been  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  our  min- 
isters," Whde  in  the  Pennsylvania  SjmofL  during 
the  thirty  years  of  its  separation  from  the  General 
Synod,  a  more  conservative  and  churchly  spirit 
had  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  it  neverthe- 
less maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  General 
Synod.  On  severul  occasions  approaches  were 
made  by  prominent  men  of  the  General  Synod 
to%vard  the  restoration  of  the  union.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Liturgy  and  Hymn-Book  were  adopted  by 
the  General  iHjmod,  And  the  Pennsylvania  Sjmod 
endowed  a  professorship  in  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  belonging  to  the  General  Synod,  Thus 
the  way  wajs  prepared  for  the  formal  return  of  the 
mother  synod  to  the  General  Synorl,  which  took 
place  in  1853.  The  step  was  taken  in  the  hope  of 
strengthening  the  conservative  element  in  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  and  with  the  reservation,  that  "  should 
at  any  time  the  General  Synml  violate  its  constitu- 
tion and  re<:|uire  of  our  synods  or  of  any  synod,  as  a 
condition  of  admission  to  or  continutition  of  mem- 
bership, as^nt  to  anything  conflicting  with  the 
old  and  long-efltablished  faith  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  then  our  delegates  are  hereby 
required  to  protest  against  such  action,  to  with- 
draw from  its  sessions,  and  to  report  to  this  body." 
In  order  to  define  more  clearly  the  po.sition  of 
American  Lutheranism,  which  was  claim  etl  to  be 
the  position  of  the  General  Synod  in  its  majority^ 
Samuel  Sinmn  Schmucker  pubhshed  in  1855  the 
Lutheran   Manual,  an  American  recension   of   the 

Augsburg   Confession,    the    "  Definite 

2.  BlBBen-  Platform,*'  in  which  the  seven  articled 

tlent  Move-  on  abuses  are  entirely  omitted,  and  of 

nxentH*      the  twenty-one  doctrinal  articles  twelve 

are  more  or  less  altered,  particularly 
those  t renting  of  the  sacraments.  The  effect  of 
this  publiciition  was  a  disappointment  to  the  au- 
thor and  his  party.  It  opened  the  eyes  even  of  the 
indifferent  and  undecided  ones  and  caused  them  to 
reflect.  On  all  sides  strong  protesta  arose  against 
this  attack  on  the  venerable  Augustana.  Only  a 
few  Western  synods  adopted  the  *'  Definite  Plat- 
form." While,  even  then,  an  open  rupture  was 
for  the  time  avoided »  the  **  Definite  Platform  *'  cer- 
tainly liastened  the  crisis  in  the  General  Synod. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Southern  churches  had 
withdm^Ti  and  established  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Evangelical  Luthemn  Church  in  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America  (1S63).  The  second,  far 
more  important  rupture  dates  from  the  conven- 
tion of  the  General  Synotl  in  York,  Pa.,  1864,  The 
Franckcan  Syntjd,  New  York  State,  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  General  STrTiod.  It  had  never 
formally  adopted  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
had  been  declared  SabeUian  and  Pelagian  by  the 
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civil  courts.  It  was  received  into  the  General 
Synod  by  a  vote  of  ninety-seven  to  forty.  The 
Pennsylvania  delegation  protested  and  withdrew. 
A  number  of  delegates  from  other  synods  joined  in 
the  protest  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  To  avoid  the 
threatening  rupture  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sjmod  was  amended  so  as  to  recognize  the 
Augsburg  Confession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  divine  Word,  and  of 
the  faith  of  the  Church  foimded  upon  that  Word. 
But  the  important  question,  which  doctrines  were 
to  be  considered  as  fundamental,  remained  open, 
most  of  the  American  Lutherans  considering  the 
distinctive  doctrines  that  separated  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  as  non-fundamental.  The  action  at 
York  was  answered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Minis- 
terium  in  the  establishment  of  her  own  theological 
seminary  at  Philadelphia,  in  July,  1864  (first  fac- 
ulty: Drs.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  W.  J.  Mann,  C.  P. 
Krauth,  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  G.  F.  Krotel;  present 
faculty:  A.  Spaeth,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  J.  Fry,  G.  F. 
Spieker).  The  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  stiU 
considering  itself  a  member  of  the  General  Sjmod, 
appointed  delegates  to  represent  it  at  the  next  con- 
vention of  the  General  Synod  in  Fort  Wayne,  1886. 
Here  the  final  crisis  occurred  through  the  action 
of  the  presiding  officer,  S.  S.  Sprecher,  who  refused 
to  accept  the  credentials  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gates when  the  roU  of  the  synods  was  called,  de- 
claring that  synod  to  be  ''  out  of  practical  union 
with  the  General  Synod."  Nothing  was  left  to  the 
delegation  but  to  withdraw  again  and  to  report  to 
their  ministerium,  which  now  formally  severed  its 
connection  with  the  General  Synod  and  issued  a 
fraternal  letter,  inviting  all  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synods  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  unite 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  general  body,  "  first  and 
supremely  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in  the  true 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  uncorrupted  Sacra- 
ments, as  the  Word  of  God  teaches  and  our  Church 
confesses  them;  and  furthermore  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  genuine  spirit  and  worship,  and  for  the 
development  of  her  practical  life  in  all  its  forms.** 
In  response  to  this  fraternal  address  the  *'  Reading 
Convention  "  was  held,  in  Dec.,  1866,  at  which 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pittsburg,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Canada, 
the  Norwegian  Sjmod,  and  the  Swedes  were  repre- 
sented. The  "  Fundamental  Articles  of  Faith  and 
Church  Polity,"  drawn  up  by  Charles  Porterfield 
Krauth,  were  discussed  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  organization  of  "  The  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America  " 
was  resolved. 

At  prewnt  the  following  ssmods  belong  to  the  General 
83mod:  Maryland,  West  Pennsylvania,  Hart  wick,  East 
Ohio.  Franckean  (N.  Y.).  Allegheny  (Pa.),  East  Penn- 
sylvania, Miami  (Ohio),  Wittenberg  (Ohio),  Olive  Branch 
(Ind.,  Ky..  Tenn.),  Northern  Illinois,  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Iowa,  Northern  Indiana,  Pittsburg  (W.  Pa.).  Susquehanna 
(N.  E.  Pa.),  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
Wartburg  (Cxerman,  West  and  South),  California.  Rocky 
Mountain*  (Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming),  Nebraska 
(German),  Central  Illinois,  Southern  Illinois,  numbering  a 
total  of  1,322  ministers,  1.734  congregations.  265.459  com- 
municants. The  General  Ssmod  has  6  theological  semi- 
naries with  22  professors  and  103  students.  It  has  foreign 
mission  stations  in  the  Telugu  land.  East  India,  and  in  Li- 
beria, East  Africa,  with  30  miflsionaries,  550  native  helpers, 


34.053  native  Christians,  10,500  pupils  in 
and  3.Q(X)  candidates  for  baptism. 

6.  Confessional  Lutherans  in  the  West:  About 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  revival  of  confes- 
sional Lutheranism  in  the  General  Synod  led  to 
disruption  and  to  the  organization  of  the  General 
Council,  Lutheran  immigrants  from  Saxony,  Prus- 
sia, and  Bavaria,  who  had  left  the  fatherland 
on  account  of  their  faith,  undertook  the  foun- 
dation of  strictly  Lutheran  bodies,  which,  though 
frequently  engaged  in  sharp  controversies,  were  re- 
markably successful  in  gathering  the  large  Lutheran 
population  of  the  West  into  strong  ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

In  the  month  of  Nov.,  1838,  hundreds  of  earnest 
Lutherans,  under  the  leadership  of  Martin  Stephan, 
pastor  of  the  Bohemian  Church  at  Dresden,  re- 
solved to  emigrate  to  America.  The  hopeless  con- 
dition of  their  home  church,  the  opposition  to  the 
Lutheran  confession,  and  the  preva- 
1.  The      lence  of  rationalism,  drove  those  peo- 

Synod  of  pie  out  of  their  native  land  where  they 
Uissouri.  despaired  of  seeing  their  ideal  of  the 
Church  realized.  Stephan  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  remarkable  eloquence  in  the  pul- 
pit, his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  pastoral  ability 
in  dealing  with  souls  in  a  state  of  despondency  under 
severe  spiritual  trials.  Though  he  had  had  diffi- 
culties with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Sax- 
ony, no  charges  had  affected  his  character.  Hie 
adherents  had  absolute  confidence  in  him  and 
trusted  him  not  only  with  their  spiritual  guidance 
but  even  with  the  administration  of  their  worldly 
possessions.  They  numbered  altogether  about 
700  persons,  among  them  several  faithful  pastors 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Saxony,  like  O.  H. 
Walther,  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  E.  G.  W.  Key!,  and 
G.  H.  Loeber.  One  of  the  vessels  on  whidi  the 
immigrants  embarked  was  lost  at  sea  with  all  on 
board.  The  others  landed  in  Jan.,  1839,  at  New 
Orleans  and  settled  in  St.  Louis  and  in  Peny  Co., 
Mo.  Soon  after  their  arrival  Stephan  was  found 
to  be  unworthy,  guilty  of  defalcation  and  gross  im- 
morality. They  cast  him  off,  and  Carl  Ferdinand 
Wilhelm  Walther  (q.v.)  became  their  principal  lead- 
er. When  the  catastrophe  of  Stephan's  exposure 
overwhelmed  the  Saxon  immigrants,  and  they  them- 
selves were  in  doubt,  whether  they  still  were  a 
Christian  Church  and  their  pastors  real  officers  of 
the  church  by  divine  right,  it  was  Walther  who 
brought  light  and  encouragement  to  the  downcast 
little  band.  He  foimded  the  semimonthly  Der  hur 
theraner  and  later  on  the  theological  monthly  Lekre 
und  Wehre,  By  means  of  these  publications  he 
gathered  a  number  of  like-minded  men,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  organization  of  the  synod  of 
Missouri,  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  Chicago,  111., 
Apr.  26,  1847.  In  the  same  year  the  educational 
institution  foimded  by  W.  Loehe  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  was  transferred  to  the  synod  of  Missouri,  and 
the  theological  seminary  of  the  Saxon  inunigrants  in 
Perry  Co.  was  moved  to  St.  Louis,  where  Walther 
became  the  head  of  the  faculty.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  synod  of  Missouri  placed  itself  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Lutheran  confessions  as  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Concord  of  1580,  rejecting  all  kinds 
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of  unionism  and  ^yncretiam  with  those  of  another 
faith.  Continued  doctrinal  discussions  at  synods, 
oonferenoes,  and  congregational  meetings,  regular 
visitations  of  the  churches,  and  the  faithful  training 
of  the  children  in  their  parochial  schools  were  the 
means  of  not  only  holding  the  synod  itself  firmly 
together  in  one  spirit,  but  also  of  enlarging  it  rapidly 
in  every  direction.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
rights  of  the  congregation,  and  all  "  High-church  " 
ideas  concerning  the  ministry  were  repudiated.  The 
authority  of  the  synod  in  its  relation  to  the  congre- 
gations is  advisory  in  character.  The  right  of  vote 
at  ^ynodical  meetings  is  confined  to  the  delegates 
of  congregations  and  to  those  pastors  who  actually 
serve  congregations  in  full  connection  with  the 
flfynod.  All  other  pastors,  teachers,  and  professors 
are  only  advisory  members.  The  wisdom  and  con- 
sistency of  Walther's  management  proved  a  power- 
ful attraction,  which  succeeded  in  overcoming  and 
assimilating  even  antagonistic  elements.  At  its 
second  convention  the  synod  numbered  fifty-five 
ministers,  among  them  many  who  had  enjoyed  a 
thorough  theological  training  at  German  universi- 
ties, who  knew  how  to  adapt  themselves  admirably 
to  their  new  American  environments,  and  who 
worked  together  with  the  greatest  personal  devo- 
tion and  sdf-denial.  In  1909  the  synod  of  Missouri 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Brazil.  Includ- 
ing the  English  Synod  (1888)  and  the  Slovak  Synod 
(1902)  it  numbered  2,086  ministers,  2,584  congrega- 
tions, 498,409  communicants.  It  had  t  wo  theological 
seminaries  with  12  professors  and  396  students. 

The  Missouri  Synod  in  Brazil. — In  the  year  1899 
Pastor  Brutschin  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  ap- 
plied to  the  synod  of  Missouri  with  the  request 
that  pastors  be  sent  to  that  territory.  The  General 
Committee  for  Home  Missions  of  the  Missouri  Synod 
sent  C.  J.  Broders  to  examine  the  field  in  19(X).  He 
was  followed  by  other  pastors  in  1901  who  took  up 
the  work  in  the  interest  of  the  Missouri  Synod  in 
the  district  of  San  Lorenzo.  In  the  year  1902  W. 
Mahler,  henceforth  the  leader  of  the  Missouri  pas- 
tors in  Brazil,  established  himself  in  Porto  Allegre. 
In  1903  the  publication  of  a  periodical  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Missouri  Synod  was  undertaken  and 
an  institution  founded  for  the  training  of  pastors 
and  teachers,  which,  after  a  temporary  interrup- 
tion, was  reopened  at  Porto  Allegre  in  1907.  In 
1904  the  sjmod  of  Brazil  was  organized  as  a  sepa- 
rate district  of  the  Missouri  Synod.  It  numbers  at 
present  20  pastors,  ministering  to  8,251soul8,  includ- 
ing 3,943  oommimicants,  and  1,234  voting  mem- 
bers. In  Europe  (Germany  and  Denmark)  the  Mis- 
souri ^ynod  numbers  29  pastors,  in  Australia,  in  two 
districts,  36  pastors,  in  New  Zealand  3  pastors. 

Fc^owing  the  Saxon  emigrants,  in  1839  another 
band  of  German  Lutherans  left  their  home  on  ac- 
count of  their  faith  and  started  for  America.  Their 
leader  was  Johann   Andreas  August 

8.  The      Grabau,  bom  1804  near  Magdeburg, 

BoftOo     pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  Erfurt. 

Synod.      He  had  been  repeatedly  imprisoned  on 

account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Prus- 

nan  Union  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  king's 

.\genda.     About  1,(X)0  adherents  followed  him,  the 


most  of  them  from  Erfurt,  Magdeburg,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  greater  number  settled  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but  some  went  as  far  west  as  Wis- 
consin. In  the  year  1845  Grabau  with  his  friends, 
P.  V.  Rohr,  L.  Krause,  and  Kindermann,  founded 
the  "  Synod  of  Lutherans  immigrated  from  Prus- 
sia," afterward  called  the  Buffalo  Synod.  Its  the- 
ological seminary  was  connected  with  the  Martin- 
Luther-Collegium  in  Buffalo.  In  distinction  from 
the  Saxon  Lutherans  Grabau  entertained  high- 
churchly  ideals  of  the  office  of  the  ministry  and 
ordination,  making  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  the 
means  of  grace  dependent  on  the  office,  and  depri- 
ving the  congregation  of  its  right  to  discipline  and 
excommunicate  its  members.  Even  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  congrega- 
tion the  members  were  bound  to  strict  obedience 
toward  their  pastors.  Walther  and  his  friends  were 
convinced  that  in  these  views  the  hierarchical  tend- 
encies of  Stephan  were  revived,  from  whose  bond- 
age they  had  just  escaped.  A  violent  controversy 
ensued  between  the  "  Prussians  "  and  the  *'  Sax- 
ons." After  a  colloquy  held  in  1866  eleven  pastors 
of  the  Buffalo  Synod  joined  the  Missouri  Synod. 
The  small  remnant  again  broke  into  two  sections, 
one  of  which  ceased  to  exist  in  1877.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Buffalo  S3aiod  numbers  30  pastors,  41 
congregations,  and  5,556  commimicants.  It  has  a 
theological  seminary  in  Buffalo  with  five  teachers 
and  eleven  students.  In  recent  times  there  has 
been  brought  about  an  amicable  understanding  be- 
tween the  Buffalo  S3aiod  and  the  Ministerium  of 
New  York.  Several  conferences  have  been  held 
with  satisfactory  results,  both  synods  recognizing 
each  other  and  admitting  their  members  to  pulpit 
and  altar  fellowship. 

In  the  year  1841  the  Rev.  Frederik  Wyneken, 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  in  and  near 
Fort  Wajoie,  Ind.,  sent  forth  a  touching  appeal  to 
the  mother  church  in  Germany,  appealing  in  be- 
half of  the  Lutherans  in  the  western  States  of 
North  America  for  help  in  supplying  them  with  the 

means  of  grace.    The  venerable  W. 

8.  The      Loehe,  pastor  in  Neuendettelsau,  Ba- 

lowa       varia,  and  founder  of  the   deaconess 

Synod,      institution  in  that  village,  was  deeply 

moved  with  sympathy  for  his  breth- 
ren in  the  faith  in  America.  He  established  a  mis- 
sionary institute  and  began  the  publication  of  a 
paper  (Kirchliche  MiUeUungen  aus  und  uber  Nord 
Amerika)  through  which  he  awakened  and  nour- 
ished an  active  interest  in  the  condition  of  the 
Lutherans  in  America.  The  first  two  missionaries 
sent  by  him  attached  themselves  to  the  synod  of 
Ohio  and  to  the  Michigan  Synod.  But  in  1845  they 
and  their  sympathizers  left  the  synod  of  Ohio  and 
established  the  theological  seminary  at  Fort  Wajme 
under  the  presidency  of  Wilhelm  Sihler.  This  step 
was  taken  because  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
confessional  position  of  their  synod  in  respect  to 
the  imionistic  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  insti- 
tution at  Fort  Wayne  was  opened  in  1846  with  six- 
teen pupils,  most  of  whom  had  received  their  pre- 
paratory training  at'  Neuendettelsau.  The  groimd 
and  the  buildings  were  acquired  chiefly  through 
contributions  coming  from  Loehe  and  lids  friends. 
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Loehe  himself  advised  his  friends  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  Saxon  Lutherans.  Several  confer- 
ences were  held  at  St.  Louis  and  Fort  Wayne,  and 
the  parties  united  in  the  formation  of  the  synod  of 
Missouri  in  which  the  emissaries  of  Loehe  outnum- 
bered the  "  Saxons."  Soon,  however,  serious  dif- 
ferences arose  between  Loehe  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Missouri  S3aiod,  particularly  on  the  doctrines 
concerning  the  Church  and  the  ministry.  To  avoid 
a  threatening  rupture  Wyneken  and  Walther  were 
sent  to  Germany  to  confer  personaUy  with  Loehe, 
but  no  agreement  was  reached.  Consequently  the 
adherents  of  Loehe,  G.  M.  Grossmann  and  J.  Dein- 
doerfer,  to  avoid  friction  with  the  Missouri  Sjmod, 
went  further  west,  to  carry  on  the  American  Mis- 
sion work  of  Loehe  beyond  the  Mississippi.  To- 
gether with  S.  Fritschel  and  M.  Schueller  they 
founded  the  synod  of  Iowa  at  Dubuque,  la.,  Aug. 
24,  1854.  This  synod  means  to  represent  a  strictly 
confessional  yet  ecumenical  Lutheranism.  Ac- 
cepting the  symbolical  books  without  reservation 
it  distinguishes  between  what  is  confessed  in  the 
symbols  as  a  direct  doctrine  of  faith,  and  what 
those  standards  contain  in  their  exegetical,  histor- 
ical, and  explanatory  material.  From  the  very 
beginning  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  synods 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa.  No  agreement  was  reached 
in  the  conference  at  Milwaukee,  1867.  The  points 
of  difference  are  essentially  the  following:  (1)  Con- 
cerning the  office  of  the  ministry,  Missouri  holds 
that  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  believers  involves 
the  ministry  of  the  Word,  while  the  congregation, 
possessing  the  priesthood  and  all  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, transfers  to  the  individual  the  authority 
of  exercising  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  priesthood 
publicly,  in  behalf  of  the  congregation.  Iowa 
draws  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  priest- 
hood and  the  office  of  the  Word  as  a  special  voca- 
tion, and  holds  that  the  Missouri  doctrine  on  this 
particular  point  was  not  fixed  in  the  confessions  of 
the  Church,  and  therefore,  even  if  correct,  should 
not  divide  the  Church.  (2)  Concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  confessions  both  agree  that  all  doc- 
trines of  faith  in  the  confessions  are  binding.  But 
Iowa  limits  those  doctrines  to  such  articles  as  are 
taught  ex  profeasOf  without  accepting  their  theo- 
logical exposition  as  binding  in  every  case.  (3) 
Concerning  ''  open  questions  "  Iowa  teaches  that 
there  are  points  on  which  different  opinions  may 
be  held  without  disturbing  church  fellowship,  such 
as  the  doctrines  concerning  Antichrist  and  the  con- 
version of  Israel.  Missouri  at  first  maintained  that 
nothing  that  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  could  be 
considered  an  open  question  in  this  sense.  But 
later  on,  when  difficulties  arose  in  the  Missouri 
Sjmod  itself  concerning  the  subject  of  usury,  it  was 
publicly  declared  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  differ- 
ence between  articles  of  faith  and  other  Scripture 
doctrines  which  must  not  necessarily  be  considered 
as  such.  (4)  Concerning  Antichrist  and  all  escha- 
tological  doctrines  Missouri  insists  that  all  proph- 
ecies of  things  preceding  the  last  day  are  actually 
fulfilled,  including  the  prophecy  concerning  Anti- 
christ, whose  fulfilment  is  found  in  the  pope.  Iowa, 
while  admitting  the  antichristian  character  of  po- 
pery,  holds  that  it  should  not  be  condemned  as 


unlutheran  to  expect  some  future  culmination  of  the 
prophecy  concerning  Antichrist  in  a  person  that 
is  yet  to  appear.  (5)  Concerning  chiliasm  (see 
Millennium,  Millenarianism)  both  agree  to  ac- 
cept the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  reject  any  doctrine  of  the  millennium 
which  would  rob  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ 
of  its  character  as  a  kingdom  of  grace  and  of  the 
cross.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  first  resurrection, 
though  not  taught  by  the  Iowa  Synod  as  such,  is 
not  considered  a  fundamental  error,  as  Missouri 
considers  it.  From  the  beginning  there  have  been 
pleasant  and  kindly  relations  between  the  Iowa 
Synod  and  the  General  Council,  though  the  fonner 
never  entered  into  organic  connection  with  the 
latter.  At  most  of  the  conventions  of  the  General 
Council  the  Iowa  Synod  was  represented  by  dele^ 
gates.  It  took  an  active  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  General  Council's  church-book  and  uses  it 
in  all  its  congregations.  The  Iowa  Synod  numbers 
487  ministers,  927  congregations,  99,895  oommu- 
nicants,  scattered  over  nineteen  States  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  It  has  a  theological  seminaiy  in 
Dubuque,  la.,  with  4  teachers  and  45  students. 

In  the  year   1805  for  the  first  time  traveling 
preachers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium  reached 
the  State  of  Ohio,  where  they  founded  a  conference 
in  connection  with  the  mother  synod.    The   or- 
ganization of  the  synod  dates  from  the 

4.  The      year  1818  and  its  present  name,  Joint 
Joint  Synod  Sjmod  of  Ohio,  from  the  year  1833. 

of  Ohio.  Though  a  number  of  ministers,  like 
Dr.  Sihler  and  the  missionaries  sent  by 
Loehe,  had  left  the  synod  because  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  its  confessional  position,  the  syiiod 
developed  more  and  more  in  a  decidedly  Lutheran 
direction  and  in  1847  adopted  all  the  gymbolical 
books  as  the  basis  of  its  confession.  C<mferenoes 
held  between  Missouri  and  Ohio  led  to  a  gradual 
approach  between  the  two  bodies,  and  in  the  year 
1872  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  united  with  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  and  other  western  bodies  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  synodical  conference.  But  the  con- 
troversy on  predestination  led  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  synod  of  Ohio  in  1881.  There  followed  an 
approach  between  Ohio  and  Iowa  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  mutual  recognition.  The  synod  at  pres- 
ent numbers  556  ministers.  733  congregaticuis,  110,- 
877  communicants.  There  are  two  theological 
seminaries,  in  Columbus  and  St.  Paul,  with  9  teach- 
ers and  101  students. 

The  Synodical  Conference,  at  present  the  strong- 
est in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  was  foimded 
in  the  year  1872  on  the  basis  of  the  Concordia  of 
1580.  It  embraced  the  foUowing  synods:  Missoiuri, 
Ohio.  Wisconsin  I  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
the  Norwegian  S3aiod,  and  numbers  at  present 
2,444    ministers,  3,101   congregations, 

6.  The  and  643,599  communicants.  The  synod 
Synodioal  of  Wisconsin  was  founded  by  Rev.  J. 
Conference.  MOhlh&user,  formerly  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterward  in  Milwaukee 
(1848-68).  This  synod  at  first  belonged  to  the 
General  Council,  but  left  it  in  1872  to  join  the  syn- 
odical conference.  It  numbers  242  pastors,  350 
congregations,  100|000  communicants,  with  a  theo- 
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logical  semiimiy  at  Wauwatosa,  near  Milwaukee 
(3  pfofettorg,  32  students).  The  sjnriotl  of  Winne- 
wofUk  was  the  fruit  of  the  missionary  hibors  of  Father 
C.  F.  Heyer  (1793-1873),  bom  at  Helmstiidt,  Ger- 
nmny,  for  many  years  an  active  missionaiy  among 
tbe  TeJugus  in  India^  died  as  chaplain  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Philadelphia*  The  synod  was 
founded  in  1860  at  West  St.  Pad.  It  numbers  8G 
pastors,  123  congregations,  35,685  commimicanta. 
In  1867  it  joined  the  General  Council  but  left  it  in 
1871  and  afterward  connected  itself  with  the  ayn- 
odical  conference.  The  synod  of  Michigan  was 
the  outcome  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Rev. 
F.  Schmid,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  It  was  foundetl  in 
1S60,  joined  the  General  Council  in  1867,  and  after- 
ward went  over  to  the  s^TiwIical  conference,  in 
which  it  18  now  represented  by  14  pastors,  22  con- 
l^re^tions,  4,225  communicants.  These  three 
synods,  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan, 
united  in  the  gynod  of  the  Northwest,  in  1892,  with 
their  common  seminary  in  Milwaukee.  But  the 
original  Michigan  Synod,  dissatisfied  with  this  step, 
left  the  synodicaJ  conference  in  1896,  and  is,  since 
that  time,  without  connection  with  a  general  bofly. 
It  numbers  37  pastors,  54  congregations,  7,933  ct^m- 
municants,  Another,  more  serious  rupture  took 
place  in  the  s^iiodical  conference  in  consequence 
oi  tbe  prodestinarian  controversy.  Since  1868  there 
has  appeared  a  tendejicy  of  the  Missouri  leaders  to 
coodetxui  as  Pelagian  and  synergistic  the  so-callefj 
Intuiiufidei  doctrine  of  the  old  Lutheran  dogmati- 
ciang,  and  to  teach  an  absolute,  imconditiooal,  par- 
ticular decree  of  God,  by  which  a  certain  lunited 
number  of  men  were  elected  to  salvation.  Pro- 
f^BOr  Asperheim,  in  the  seminary  of  the  Norwegian 
Sjnod,  miaed  a  voice  of  warning  and  was  forced 
to  resign  his  profeasorship  and  to  leave  his  spiod. 
Professor  F,  A,  Schmidt,  formerly  one  of  the  eb^m- 
pions  of  Missouri,  protested  against  the  teaching 
of  Walther,  the  great  leader  of  the  Missouri  Synod. 
The  professors  of  the  Ohio  Synod  sided  with  him. 
A  colloquy,  lasting  five  days,  held  in  Milwaukee, 
had  DO  favorable  result ,  and  in  1881  the  Ohio  Synod 
left  the  synod ical  conference.  The  Norwegian 
Synod  to  which  Dr.  F.  A,  Schmidt  belong(><l  was 
divided  into  two  parties,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
rupturt^  in  its  own  midst  in  1884,  it  also  left  the 
synodical  conference. 

e.  Th©  Scandinavian  I^ntherans:     About     the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  tide  of 
Swedish    immigration    set    in.     Rev.   Lara  P.  Ea- 
bjocm  ori^nized  the  first  Lutheran  congregations  at 
Ando^tfT,  Galesburg,  Mohne  (III),  and  New  Swe- 
den (Iowa).     In  1851  he  joined  the  s^mod  of  north- 
em  Illinois,  belonging  to  the  General  Sjtio<J.    Faith- 
ful pastors  were  called  over  from  the 
1.  Swedes,  mother  country,   like  T.   N.    Hassel- 
Aumist&na  quist  (afterward  professor  of  the  the- 
Synpd.      ©logical   seminary   of  the   Augustana 
Synod),   Erla   Carlson,  Jonas  Swens- 
wrm,  and  young  men  like  K.  Noreliua  were  ordained 
for  the  ministry.     In  I860  the  Scandinavians  with- 
dnw  trom  tbe  Oeneral  Synod  and  organised  the 
•''  Scandinavian    Evangelical    Lutheran    Augustana 
Synod  of  North  America."    In  1870  the  Swedes  and 
Nonpcgjana   sepamtod   peacefully.    The   Swedish 


Augustana  Synod  joined  the  Geneml  Council  at 
the  time  of  its  organization  and  has  ever  since 
fonned  one  of  the  most  prominent  bodies  in  this 
connection.  In  the  seventies  the  Augustana  Synod 
liad  to  contend  against  the  iiiSuence  of  the  "  Mis- 
sion Friends  *'  (Waldenstroemians).  Their  college 
and  seminary  were  moveei  to  Rock  Island.  Other 
preparatory  institutions  are  the  Gustavus  Adol- 
phxis  College  at  St.  Peters,  Minn.,  Betlmny  College 
at  LindKborg,  Kansas,  and  the  Lutheran  Academy 
at  Wahoo,  Neb.  The  Augustana  Synod  is  in  real- 
ity the  Swedish  General  Synod  of  North  America, 
extending  over  the  whole  Union  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It  nmnbers  574  pastors,  1 ,052  con- 
gregations, 154,390  communicants,  and  1ms  seven 
orphans'  homes,  two  deaconess  homes,  three  hos- 
pitals, and  several  immigrant  and  seamen's  missions. 
A  small  colony  of  Norwegian  imtnigrants  settled 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1825  and  nine  years  aftei^ 
ward  moved  to  Illinois.  The  first  step  townrtl  a 
church  organization  was  the  founding  of  (1)  the 
Evangelical   Lutheran   Chxireh   of  North  America, 

Hauge  SynotI,  through  the  influence 

2.  The       of  EHing  Eielsen  (1804-83),  originally 

Norwegians,  a  lay  preacher  and  adherent  of  Hauge, 

of  Pietistic  tendency.  Several  seces- 
sions took  place  and  in  1876  there  was  a  reorgan* 
ization  under  the  name:  "  The  Norwegian  Evan- 
gehcal  Luthemn  Hauge  Synod."  with  122  pastors, 
290  congregations,  21J81  communicants.  Eielsen 
with  a  few  adherents  kept  aloof,  and  there  is  at 
the  present  time  still  a  separate  Eielsen  SynotI  with 
6  pastors,  26  congregations,  1,200  com  nam  i  cants. 
(2)  The  Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
North  Americix  was  foundeil  in  1853  by  the  more 
conservative  elements,  under  the  leaderaliip  of  C. 
L.  Claussen,  A.  C.  Preus,  H.  A.  Preus,  U.  V.  Koren^ 
J.  A.  Ottesen,  tmd  P.  L,  Larsen,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Missouri  Synod,  in  whose  theological  seminary 
at  St.  Loius  they  were  represented  by  professors  of 
their  o%ti  (Larsen,  Preus,  F.  A.  Schmidt).  After- 
ward the  synod  established  its  ow^  seminary  in 
Madison,  Wis.  The  prefieatinarian  controversy, 
as  above  statetl,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  tliis  Nor- 
wegian Synod  from  the  synod  ical  conference,  and 
finally  to  a  separation  in  the  synod  itself  (1887). 
It  numbers  at  present  350  pastors,  1 ,060  congrega- 
tions, 87,000  communicants  with  a  theological  sem- 
inary at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  a  college  at  Decorah, 
la,  (;i)  The  initiative  toward  the  founding  of  the 
United  Norwcgi.an  Ltitheran  Church  in  North 
America  was  taken  by  the  anti-Missourian  party 
in  the  Norwegian  Synod,  who  sought  to  unite  the 
Hauge  Synod,  the  Norwegian  Augustana  S>iiod» 
and  the  Norwegian-Danish  Conference.  The  Hauge 
Synod  did  not  join  in  this  movement,  but  the  others 
unitc<i  in  1S90  at  Minneapolis.  The  united  synod 
numbers  480  pastors,  1,335  congregations,  164,055 
communicants,  with  a  tlieological  seminary  at  St, 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  colleges  at  Canton,  S.  D.,  Moor- 
head,  Minn.,  and  Northiield,  Minn.,  and  two  or- 
phans' homes,  two  deactiness  mot  he  rho  uses,  and 
seven  hospitals.  (4)  The  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Free  Church  w^is  founded  in  1893  by  G.  Svcrdrup 
and  Sven  Oftedahl,  formerly  members  of  the  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conference,  and  reports  148  pa&- 
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tors,  340  congregations,  42,738  communicants,  with 
a  theological  seminary  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  a  college,  an  orphans'  home,  and  a  deaconess 
mother-house. 

(1)  The  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
North  America,  formerly  the  Church  Mission  So- 
ciety, was  founded  in  1872,  and  numbers  61  pas- 
tors, 117  congregations,  11,737  communicants,  with 
a  theological  seminary  at  Des  Moines,  la.     (2)  The 
United  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
8.  Other    Church   in   America   was  founded   in 
Soandina-  1896  in  Minneapolis,  and  has  106  paa- 
vianB.      tors,   202   congregations,   9,261    com- 
municants, a  coUege  and  theological 
seminary  at  Blair,  Neb.,  and  another  coUege  at 
Hutchison,  Minn.    The   Icelandic   immigration  in 
North  America  dates  from  the  year  1870.    The  first 
congregation  was  organized  by  Rev.  Paul  Thorlack- 
sohn  in  1875.    The  synod  of  Icelanders  was  founded 
in  1885  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Bjemason  in 
Winnipeg.     Delegates  from  that  body  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  convention  of  the  General  Council 
in  Chicago,  1899.    The  synod  numbers  9  pastors, 
43  congregations,  4,451  commimicants.    The  Fin- 
nish  immigration   is  of  quite   recent   date.    The 
Suomi  Synod  was  organized  in  1889  and  numbers 
24  pastors,  110  congregations,  13,201  communicants, 
with  a  theological  seminary  in  Hancock,  Mich. 

7.  Lutherans  in  the  South:  Lutheran  congre- 
gations were  first  organized  in  the  South  at  Wood- 
stock, Winchester,  and  New  Market,  Va.,  Salisbury 
and  Concord,  N.  C,  Orangeburg,  Lexington,  New- 
berry, and  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  the  Salzburg 
colonies  of  Georgia.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
the  Southern  General  Synod  seceded  from  the  Gen- 
eral Synod,  consisting  of  the  synods  of  Virginia, 
Southwestern  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  The  Apostolic  and  Nicene  Creeds, 
together  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  setting 
forth  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Word  of 
God,  constituted  the  confessional  basis,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  there  should  be  liberty 
of  private  judgment  with  reference  to  some  articles 
of  the  Augustana.  With  the  gradual  development 
of  a  stricter  confessional  position  this  reservation 
disappeared.  In  1886  a  new  general  body  was 
formed,  called  The  United  Synod  in  the  South,  ac- 
cepting essentially  the  same  doctrinal  and  confes- 
sional position  as  the  General  Council.  It  includes 
the  following  synods:  North  Carolina  (organized 
1803),  Tennessee  (1820),  South  Carolina  (1824), 
Virginia  (1829),  Southwest  Virginia  (1842),  Mis- 
sissippi (1855),  Georgia  (1860),  and  the  Holston 
Synod  in  Tennessee  (1861).  The  United  Synod 
numbers  235  pastors,  458  congregations,  47,514 
communicants.  It  has  a  theological  seminary  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  colleges  at 
Hic'.cory,  N.  C,  and  Newberry,  S.  C. 

8.  The  Gheneral  Counoil:  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  this  body  has  been  told  in  4  above.  Its 
first  convention  was  held  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov., 
1867.  Its  doctrinal  basis  is  stated  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  faith  and  Church  polity  as  follows: 
"We  accept  and  acknowledge  the  doctrines  of  the 
unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original  sense 
as  throughout  in  conformity  with  the  pure  truth  of 


which  God's  Word  is  the  only  rule.  The  other 
Confessions  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
inasmuch  as  they  set  forth  none  other  than  its  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  and  articles  of  faith,  are  of  neces- 
sity pure  and  Scriptural  and  are,  with  the  unal- 
tered Augsburg  Confession,  in  the  perfect  harmony 
of  one  and  the  same  Scriptural  faith."  At  the  first 
convention  of  the  General  Council  the  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio,  which  had  not  adopted  the  constitution 
and  was  not  ready  to  enter  into  organic  imion  with 
the  General  Council,  laid  before  that  body  four 
questions  on  its  relation  to  chiliaam,  altar  and  pul- 
pit fellowship,  and  secret  societies.  Similar  ques- 
tions, except  that  on  chiliasm,  were  also  presented 
by  the  Iowa  Synod.  The  discussion  of  these  four 
points  and  the  successive  declarations  on  the  same, 
at  Pittsburg  (1868),  Lancaster,  O.  (1870),  Akron, 
O.  (1871),  and  Galesburg  (1875),  showed  a  steady 
growth  in  the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  confes- 
sional principle  underlying  those  points  and  a  de- 
termination to  carry  the  principle  into  practical 
execution.  This  position  has  been  reached  in  spite 
of  the  hasty  withdrawal  of  the  very  synods  which 
from  the  beginning  appeared  as  the  champions  of 
the  confessional  principle,  viz.,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Illinois,  and  Midiigan.  Much  care  was  be- 
stowed by  the  General  Council  on  the  production 
of  sound  books  of  worship  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  church.  In 
this  field  it  has  been  most  successful.  The  German 
and  English  official  literature  published  by  author- 
ity of  the  General  Council  may  justly  be  caUed  a 
model  of  its  kind.  It  is  based  upon  the  most  care- 
ful and  comprehensive  studies  in  liturgies  and 
hymnology,  and  in  its  preparation  the  best  and 
most  reliable  sources  have  been  used.  It  is  pure 
in  doctrine  and  complete  in  the  material  which  it 
contains.  More  than  any  other  Lutheran  general 
body  of  this  country  the  General  Council  repre- 
sents the  peculiar  mixture,  in  the  American  Lu- 
theran Church,  of  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking elements,  and  that  critical  period  of 
transition  from  the  church  of  the  immigrant  to 
that  of  the  native  English-speaking  American 
population.  Its  great  task  is  to  transfer  into 
the  sphere  of  the  English  tongue  a  genuine  Luther- 
anism,  sound  in  doctrine,  government,  and  form 
of  worship. 

The  Lutherans  in  the  South  initiated  the  impor- 
tant movement  toward  the  Common  Service  for  all 
English-speaking  Lutherans  in  the  United  States. 
The  General  Council,  in  1879,  declared  itself  ready 
to  cooperate  in  this  matter  on  condition  that  the 
pure  Lutheran  Agenda  of  the  sixteenth  century 
should  be  recognized  as  the  norm  and  standard  for 
this  work.  This  rule  having  been  adopted  by  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South  and  the  General  Synod, 
the  work  on  the  Common  Service  was  actually  be- 
gun in  1884  and  the  orders  for  the  main  service, 
matins,  and  vespers  were  finished  in  1888  and 
adopted  by  the  three  general  bodies  and  the  Eng- 
lish S3aiod  of  Missouri.  The  English  version  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  was  revised  on  the  basis 
of  Tavemer's  translation  of  1536,  and  a  new  trans* 
lation  of  Luther's  SmaU  Catechism  was  prepared 
for  all  English-speaking  Lutherans. 
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The  Gefi^^al  Coundl,  aooordLoc  to  tbe  laieBt  sUtiatics, 
embnM»4  the  fotlowinj^  tfynods:  The  MinuitBriiiin  of  Penn- 
eylTAjUA  (org&nixed  1748),  with  3SS  mmigten,  5>64  conxre- 
Cmtioxuh  145.215  comrounjosnU;  th«  Mmist^riwii  of  N«w 
York  (1773),  150  tniniaterv,  149  cozisrefiatiociB,  65,000  com- 
mutiiakiiU;  Pittttburs  Synod  (tS45).  138  miiiietersv  190  con- 
greg»iioti&,  31,392  communicants;  English  District,  Synod 
of  Ohio  (1857).  49  minist^nt,  82  coiiKreeationn,  14,245  com- 
mu&JcftiiU;  AugustaoA  Synod,  Swedji<b  (18B0)t  574  minxs- 
•en,  1,052  ooDsresations,  154,390  communiciuiU:  Caoada 
Sjrnod  (1861  >,  3d  mimBttn,  76  con^creifaliDns,  12,090  com- 
mutiicaotii;  Oiicaso  Synod  (1871),  40  numstarti,  58  congre- 
gmtlooM,  5,981  comiDimicaiits:  En«;liflh  8ynod  of  the  North 
West  (1991),  29  minifft^rH,  34  i^tigTejsations,  5,040  commu- 
nicaaUi;  Manitoba  Bynod  (1897).  18  inini?t«rB,  51  coniEn^- 
C»tio(na,  4,000  oommuQioants;  Pad5o  Synod  (1901),  13  min- 
«ft«nk  20  coaKT«?Kattonj,  1,313  communicants;  New  York 
aeid  Wew  England  Synod  (1902),  52  minijit«Ts,  56  congregtt- 
iiaofl^  15,192  communicants;  Nova  Scotia  Synod  <1903).  8 
flilntirtfrftrL  25  consresatioos,  2,545  communicaiits.  Total: 
1„467  inmut«ri,  2.347  con^reicatinnit,  456^29  coinmunieantji, 
with  three  theological  pemirmriea,  at  Pbiljidetphia,  Hock 
Island,  and  Chicago,  nmnbering  15  profeswira  and  163  stw- 
dent«;  7  ooJleges  with  127  teachera  and  2.107  ettudenta;  6 
mtademwm  with  49  t^a^'hers  and  902  students;  3  deaconeiw 
ii&fltitiitioa«^  12  orphamt*  home*,  8  asylumfl  for  the  aged  and 
infinn,  5  seamen's  misiBJons. 

In  addition  to  the  synods  that  have  thus  far  been 
treated,  the  following  independent  synods  are  to  be 
nientioned:  The  Texas  Synod,  consisting  of  those 
merobers  of  the  original  Texas  SjTiod  who  refused 
to  unite  with  the  Iowa  Synod  in  1895,  numbering 
IS  ministers,  23  congregations,  2,200  commnni- 
c&nts.  Immanuel  Synod ^ German,  organized  1886, 
numbering  17  pastors,  11  congregations,  3^250 
cxnmnunican  ts . 

The  gtnjid  total  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North 
America  shows:  8,052  ministers,  13,142  congregii* 
ti<»is,  2.012,536  communJcant^j,  i^ith  24  theological 
seminaries,  96  professors,  and  1,137  students;  39 
eoHeges  with  433  teachers  and  7,535  students «  49 
otphiuis*  homes,  24  homes  and  a^lums  for  the 
Aged»  28  hospitals .  9  deaconess  motherhouses.  Of 
Uieie  there  are  in  Canada  92,550  Lutheriins  (in 
Ontario  48,100,  in  Manitoba  16,550,  in  the  North- 
west Territories  12,100).  where  since  1891  they  have 
increased  44.5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  Luthemns  in  Central  and  South 
America  is  estimate<l  at  about  half  a  million,  in  the 
Danish  West  Indies  they  are  in  connection  with  the 

ftte  Church  of  Denmark,  in  South  America  they 
partly  supported  by  the  Luthcrische  Gottes- 
in  Germany,  and  partly  under  the  super- 
of  the  Prussian  State  Church  and  assisted 
by  it.  Adolph  Spaeth, 

The  Lutheran  Church,  while  largely  augmenting 
ttA  strength  for  many  years  by  immigration,  has 
not  been  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  missionary 
effort  in  the  United  States.  As  usual,  this  effort 
bepm  in  sporadic  forms.  As  early  as  1836  Rev, 
Ezra  Keller,  sent  out  by  the  Ministerium  of  Penn- 
B^lvaiiia.  had  explored  the  territory  now  com- 
prised in  West  VifT^inia.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
mod  Illinois,  laying  foundations  for  the  present 
diurchcfl  of  that  region.  In  1837,  Rev,  Carl  Fried- 
fieh  Heyer  rep>orted  to  the  General  Synod  that  he 
eaplored  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  and 
"  places  for,  at  least*  fifty  missionary  pastors. 
But  it  was  not  until  1845  that  the  Home  Mission- 
aiy  Society  of  the  General  Synod  was  organ izecL 
la  the  early  fifties  missionary  aid  was  given  to  the 


Indians  in  Michigan,  and  to  a  number  of  missionary 
points  in  Wisconsin  and  Canada.  The  New  York 
Ministerium  sent  strong  help  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Mother  Churches  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Lyons^  and  others  in  that  State.  The 
Ohio  Synod  was  all  missionary  territory,  and  twenty 
piistors  in  this  synod  ministered  to  not  less  tlian 
195  congregations.  Between  1857  and  1859  the 
General  Synod  was  supporting  sixty-seven  mission- 
aries, while  the  district  synods  of  New  York  and 
Allegheny  had  their  independent  work^  rivaling 
tlmt  of  the  general  body.  Progress  in  Minnesota, 
under  the  aged  Father  Hcyer,  was  particularly  en- 
couraging. In  recent  years  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Synods  have  cooperated  in  the  support 
of  an  immigrant  mission  at  the  port  of  New  York 
and  in  the  founding  of  an  Emigrant  House  for  the 
c^re  of  incoming  Germans.  The  Lutheran  Church 
at  the  present  time  is  receiving  and  expending  for 
home  missions  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  a 
million  dolbrs  a  year.  J.  B.  Ciark. 

Biblioghafhy:  Eome  oT  the  principal  literature  la  named 
im  the  text;  that  cited  under  the  articlei  in  thia  work  to 
which  crosA-referenoe  la  made  in  the  text  Is,  much  of  it, 
pf^rtinent,  e.g.,  under  Aqend-a;  Auosavno  CoKFEftsioir 
AND  rrs  APOLoor;  Formula  of  C!ONcx>Rn;  Ldtrer; 
Helantbthon;  and  PfttoPitBTB;  for  biblingraphles  of, 
J.  G.  MorrU,  Bibliotfitca  Luthtrana,  Philadelphia,  1876; 
H,  E.  Jacobs,  in  American  Church  Hiatoru  SrruM,  iv.  pp. 
ix.-xvi,,  New  York,  1893.  For  statiAtica  cf:  KirrMich«9 
Jahrbuch  (publi»hed  at  GOtersloh),  the  Luihtran  Church 
Annual^  and  Lutheran  Vror  Boot  (annual).  On  the  doc- 
tri[ie«r,  beMides  the  work  of  Jacobs  on  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord, cf.:  Schalf,  Cr^ds,  i.  220-253,  ii.  1-189;  C  P. 
Kraut h,  Tfw  Consert^atire  Heffjrntalion  and  it»  Theology, 
PMIadelphia,  1871;  A.  L,  Richter,  LHe  evanffrliMchen  Kir- 
ehenordnungcn  dea  16,  Jakthunderts^  LetpBiG,  1871;  idem, 
Lthrbufh  d^  .  .  ,  KircJienrechU,  ib.  1874;  S.  A.  Holman 
(ed.),  J^cturew  ftn  the  AugMburg  ConftAaion^  Philadolphia. 
1888;  H.  Sehmid,  The  Doctrinal  Thetdogy  of  the  Eitan- 
Ottical  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia.  1889;  The  Dititinc- 
ti^t  DoctrineM  tind  U»a0e»  of  the  General  Bodies  of  the  Evan- 
ffeficoJ  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  Philadelphia. 
1893;  a,  Fritflichel,  Die  Unterticheidungalehren  der  Synoden 
ron  /oiro  und  MtMMouri^  Waverly,  1893;  The  Lutheran 
Church,  her  Communion  and  her  Servias^  Philadelphia, 
1906  (two  iiermons  given  as  aythoritatt¥»  expoaitiotiti  of  the 
doctrinal  standpoint);  L.  Criatiani,  Luih^  ti  U  tvtheran- 
xmne,  Pariii.  1908. 

For  the  history  of  Lutherans  connilt:  Naehriehlen  von 
den  vereinigten  deutachen  eiK-lutheriMchen  Omneindtn  in  Nord 
Amerika^  abaonderiich  in  Pennsylvanien.  MU  einer  Var- 
rede  von  D.  Johann  Ludewig  Schuhe,  2  vots.,  Halte,  1750- 
17S7,  republication  with  notes  begun  by  W,  J.  Mann,  B. 
M.  Sehmueker.  and  W.  Gennann,  A  lien  town.  Pa.,  1886, 
Eng.  transl.  befputi  by  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  Part  I.,  R^'ading, 
Pa.,  1882  (loft  inoomplete);  E.  L.  Hacefiua,  Hiatory  &f 
the  American  Lutheran  Chvirch,  J686'-SS4t,  Zaneaville, 
Ohio,  1846;  P.  A.  Stroebel,  Hiatory  of  the  SaUburoera, 
Balticnore,  1B85;  Clay,  AnnaU  of  the  S^cedea  on  the  Dala- 
ware.  Philadelphia,  18fi8;  D.  H.  Foeht.  The  Churchea  Be- 
t\t>ten  the  Mountaina,  BaltLmore,  1862;  C.  W.  SciiaefFer, 
Early  Hiatory  of  the  Luiheran  Church  tn  America,  Phila- 
delphia, 1868;  W.  B.  Spra^jiABt  Annttia  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  vol.  ix..  New  York,  1860;  G.  D,  Bemheim,  Hia- 
tory of  tfce  German  Settlemenla  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  Philadelphia,  1872;  Schtr- 
m«r,  iliatorical  Skelchea  of  the  Evanoelicat  Lutheran  Synod 
of  SouOi  Carolina,  Charleston,  1876;  J,  G,  Morri«,  Fifty 
Yeara  in  the  Lutheran  Miniatry,  Baltimore,  1878;  W.  Sih- 
ler,  Lebenalauf,  SL  Louis,  1880  (autxjbiopaphy);  W.  J, 
Mann,  Life  and  Timea  of  Henry  Metdiior  MuMenberff, 
Philadetphia.  1881;  Hchierenbeck,  Labmaheaehrmtmngmi 
vtyn  tutheriarhen  Predigern  in  Amerika,  SeUnsgTOVtt.  P»,, 
1881-83;  Amerikaniache  Beleuchtung,  Pliijadelphia»  1882; 
C  Hochsietter,  Geachirhte  der  iXfiaaouri  Synods,  Dresden, 
1885;  A,  Spaeth,  The  Genertd  Council,  Philadelphia,  1885; 
idem,  CAoi.  Porter  field  Krauth^  Mtmoir,  vul  i..  New  York, 
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1808:  idem*  Dr.  W,  J.  Mann,  Bin  deuUt^-amerikanitdur 
TKeolooe,  Reading,  1003;  B.  M.  Schmucker,  The  Organ- 
wafton  of  the  Congregation  in  the  Early  Lutheran  Churthee 
in  Amvica,  Philadelphia,  L887;  Andersen.  Den  evang. 
luthertke  Kirke't  Hittorie,  New  York,  1888;  J.  Nicum. 
Oeechichte  dee  Ministeriumg  von  New  York,  Reading,  1888; 
F.  C.  Guenther,  F.  W.  Walther,  Lebenabild,  St.  Louie, 
1800;  8.  Henkel.  HiMt.  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ten- 
neeeee  Synod,  New  Market,  1800;  D.  L.  Roth,  Acadie  and 
the  Acadiant,  Philadelphia.  1800;  H.  £.  Jacobs,  The  Lu- 
theran  Movement  in  England  and  ita  Literary  Monumente, 
Philadelphia,  1800;  idem,  in  Anierican  Church  Hietory 
Series,  vol.  iv..  New  York,  1803,  Germ,  transl.  with  im- 
portant additions  by  G.  Fritschol.  Gdtersloh.  1806;  E.  J. 
Wolf.  The  Lutherans  in  America,  New  York,  1880,  the 
same  in  German  with  important  additions  by  J.  Nicum, 
New  York,  1801;  A.  L.  Graebner,  OeschichU  der  lutheri- 
achen  Kirche  in  America,  8t.  Louis,  1802  (reaching  to  the 
year  1820);  J.  Niciun,  in  Proceedings  of  American  Society 
qf  Church  Hietory,  New  York,  1802;  J.  N.  Lenker,  Lu- 
therans in  All  Lands,  Milwaukee,  1804;  J.  F.  Sachse,  The 
Oerman  Pietists  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania,  1694-1708, 
Philadelphia,  1805;  A.  Spaeth.  H.  £.  Jacobs,  and  G.  F. 
Spieker,  Documentary  Hietory  of  the  Ministerium  c^f  Penn- 
sylvania, Containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention 
1748-1821,  New  York,  1805-1800;  J.  Deindorfer,  OeschichU 
der  evangelisch4utherischen  Synods  Iowa,  Chicago,  1807; 
H.  E.  Jacobs  and  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  The  Lutheran  Cyclopedia, 
New  York,  1800;  Proceedings  of  the  First  Free  Lutheran 
Diet,  1878,  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Free  Lutheran  Diet, 
1879,  Oeneral  Conference  of  Lutherans,  ed.  H.  E.  Jacobs, 
Philadelphia,  1800;  F.  Nippold.  Handbuch  der  neuesten 
Kirehengeschichte,  5  vols.,  Berlin.  1001;  G.  H.  Gorberding, 
The  Lutheran  Pastor,  Chicago,  1003;  T.  Schmauk.  A  His- 
tory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Pennsylvania,  16S8-18tO, 
vol.  i..  Philadelphia,  1903. 

LUTHER'S  TWO  CATECHISMS:  Even  while  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  Luther  had  repeatedly 
treated  in  his  sermons  the  main  divisions  of  the 
catechism.  Some  of  the  sermons  which  he  preached 
on  the  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
1616  and  1517  have  been  preserved.  More  impor- 
tant, however,  as  a  preparation  was  his  work  in 
the  confessional,  where  he  learned  to  know  the 
detrimental  influence  of  the  formal  lists  of  sins 
which  were  considered  useful,  and  to  appreciate  in 
contrast  the  unparalleled  excellence  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  early  began  to 
write  short  expositions:  in  1518  Kurze  Au8legung 
der  zehn  Oebote  Gotiea,  ihrer  ErfUUung  und 
Ud>€rtretungy  in  1519  Kurze  UrUerweisung  wie 
man  beichien  soil,  and  in  the  same  year  several  ex- 
positions of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  one  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed;  then  in  1520  he  combined  these 
treatises  under  the  title  Kurze  Form  der  zehn  Gfhote, 
de8  OlavbenSt  des  Vaterunsers.  Here  is  found  the 
first  combined  treatment  of  these  three  articles, 
and  therefore  the  most  important  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  catechisms.  In  1522  Luther  edited 
the  BetbiiMein.  All  these  writings  were  intended 
primarily  to  be  used  in  preparation  for  confes- 
sion, but  he  had  the  instruction  of  youth  also  in 
his  mind. 

When,  after  Luther's  return  from  the  Wartburg, 
Evangelical  principles  were  introduced  at  Witten- 
berg, especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  children.  In  the  spring  of  1521 
Johann  Agricola  was  appointed  catechist  at  the 
principal  church,  and  gave  regular  instruction  in 
religion  to  the  children.  The  custom  of  preaching 
regular  sermons  on  the  catechism  began  about  this 
time.    After  the  abolition  of  compulsory  confes- 


sion Luther  announced  in  1523  that  eveiy  person 
intending  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shouki 
give  notice  to  the  pastor  and  submit  to  an  exami- 
nation. To  facilitate  the  preparation  for  such  an 
examination,  he  arranged  short  questions  on  the 
Lord's  Supper;  but  soon  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  a  small  book  that  should  serve  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  form  the  basis  for  sermons  on 
the  catechism,  and  make  possible  a  more  compre- 
hensive preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
Kinderfragen  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  with  whidi 
Luther  became  acquainted  at  least  as  early  as  1523, 
may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  such  a  manual. 
Nicolaus  Hausmann,  preacher  at  Zwickau,  to  whom 
Luther  announced  his  intention,  confirmed  him  in 
it.  In  a  letter  to  Hausmann  (1525)  Luther  states 
that  Jonas  and  Agricola  had  been  oonmiissioned  to 
prepare  a  catechism;  but  their  work  does  not  seem 
to  have  progressed  rapidly,  and  when  Agricola  re- 
moved to  Eisleben,  Luther  himself  took  charge  of 
the  matter.  Before  it  was  finished,  there  appeared 
in  1525  a  book  in  Low  German  entitled  Eyn  Bdke- 
Bchen  vor  de  leyen  vnde  kinder^  which  in  the  same 
year  was  translated  into  High  German.  It  is  not 
known  to  what  extent  Luther  was  concerned  in 
the  publication  of  this  book,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  originated  imder  his  influence,  since  it  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when  he  had  already  conceived 
the  idea  of  adding  the  two  sacraments  to  the  orig- 
inal three  articles  discussed  in  his  Kurze  Form  of 
1520.  In  1526  Luther  seems  to  have  already  sanc- 
tioned its  official  use  in  the  Church.  As  the  Buc4- 
lein  fUr  Laien  forms  the  basis  for  the  text  of  the 
catechisms,  so  do  Luther's  catechetical  sermons  of 
1528  for  their  interpretation  in  his  more  compre- 
hensive work,  caUed  the  larger  catechism;  for  the 
larger  catechism  is  nothing  but  an  interpretation 
of  the  smaller  ones  on  the  basis  of  sermons  which 
he  preached  in  1528  at  Brunswick  in  the  absence  of 
Bugenhagen,  and  was  necessitated  chiefly  by  the 
ignorance  of  preachers  revealed  to  him  at  the  visi- 
tations of  1528  and  1529. 

While  Luther  was  working  in  1529  on  his  larger 
catechism,  the  idea  of  issuing  a  smaller  catechion, 
as  an  epitome  of  the  larger,  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  published  it  before  the  latter  in  two  series  in  the 
form  of  tables,  according  to  a  wide-spread  custom 
of  the  time.  The  tabuUs  have  not  been  preserved, 
but  their  contents  are  pretty  well  known.  The  first 
table  was  in  circulation  as  early  as  Jan.  20,  1529, 
and  was  a  real  children's  catechism,  including  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  some  other  prayers.  The  second  table,  which 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  March,  treated  of  the  sac- 
raments of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
was  intended  chiefly  for  adults.  This  distinction  be- 
tween the  catechism  proper  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  was  clearly  expressed  by  Luther  in  his  . 
catechetical  sermons  of  1528,  then  in  the  larger  cate- 
chism, and  again  in  1530.  Only  by  degrees  did  it 
disappear  and  the  sacraments  come  to  be  considered 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  catechism.  The  tabula 
were  first  put  into  book  form  in  a  Low  German  trana* 
lation  (Hamburg,  1529).  The  larger  catechism 
appeared  in  the  same  month  of  Apr.,  1529,  and  re- 
tained in  the  main  its  original  form  in  the  numer- 
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ous  later  editions,  of  which  a  second  followefl  in  the 
aaine  year  and  a  tliird  in  1530,  Like  the  tabuli^, 
the  larger  catechism  was  translated  into  Low  Oer- 
maii  (1529)  and  in  the  same  year  twice  into  Latin. 
By  May  16,  1529,  Ln therms  own  smaller  catechism 
was  published  in  book  form,  and  soon  went  into  a 
nefxHid  edition.  No  copies  of  the  origiiial  Witten- 
berg printings  of  either  edition  are  extant,  but 
there  are  three  reprints,  evidently  independent, 
two  omde  at  Erfurt  and  one  at  Marburg,  Accord- 
ing to  these  the  title  of  the  first  editions  in  book 
form  was  Der  kleine  CaUchi^mus  fiir  die  gemeine 
P/arherr  und  Prediger.  Muri.  LtdfifV.  Besides  the 
niateriaJ  of  the  tabtdoe  they  contained  a  preface, 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  devotional  ex- 
eroiaes  for  the  family,  and  a  marriage  service.  The 
ttiird  edition  was  out  by  June  13,  1529,  under  the 
title  Enchiridion.  Der  kleine  Catechismus  fiir  die 
gemeine  F/arherr  und  Prediyer,  gcrnehrei  ufid  gt- 
be»9ert.  Of  the  editions  which  appeared  prior 
to  Luther's  death,  those  of  1531,  1535,  1536, 
1537,  153IQ,  and  1542  are  knowTi.  Two  Latin  trans- 
Ationa  (wth  some  alterations)  appeared  in  1529, 
E>th  at  Wittenberg.  One  of  these,  J^implici^mmn 
brevisaima  raiechijtmi  exfM)SiHo,  appeared  as  an 
appendix  to  the  EnchiruJion  piarum  lyrecaiimmm, 
the  Latin  transklion  of  the  BetbiiiJikin.  Its  au- 
thor is  not  known.  The  other  transhition,  Parrus 
CaUchismus  pro  pueris  in  Bchola,  wa«  made  by  J. 
Sauermann  and  was  Lncorpnrate<l  into  the  "  Book 
of  Concord/*  A  thini  Ijitiu  translation  originated 
with  Justus  Jonas  and  is  contained  in  his  Latin 
tnuialation  of  the  Nuremlierg  Kintlerfiredigten  of 
1539.  A  Greek  translation  by  Johann  Mylius  was 
printed  at  Basel  in  155vS  at  the  instigation  of  Mi- 
chael Neander.  who  republished  it  in  1564  together 
with  Sauermann's  tmnsUition.  In  J 572  J,  Clajus 
compoeed  his  German-Latin-Greek-llebrew  poly- 
glot. For  the  translations  into  modem  languages 
and  the  position  of  Luther's  smaller  catechism  in 
the  hiflftory  of  catechisms,  see  CATEcnisMS. 

The  excellent  pomts  of  the  smaller  civtechiam 
have  been  stated  as  follows:  (1)  The  smaller  cate- 
chiatn  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  system 
of  doetrioe — it  is  not  a  manual  of  dogmatics  for 
^Idren;  (2)  it  avoids  carefully  the  scholastic 
Janguage  of  the  theologians;  (3)  it  avoids  all  po- 
^^  (4)  it  does  away   with  the  tmilitionai  di- 

rioQ  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  into  twelve  articles, 
Aiid  make«  it  an  exposition  of  the  God  of  revelation 
tks  showing  himself  in  his  works  and  blessing  the 
Christian  Ufe.  It  was  soon  forgotten  that  the 
larger  catechism  was  the  authoritative  exposition 
oi  the  smaller.  In  1750  Joltann  Georg  Walch 
pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
the  symbolical  books  that  the  catechism  must  be 
explained  by  Luther  himself.  This  principle  has 
been  obaerved  in  the  modem  works  of  A.  Nebe, 
Dv  kleine  Kalerhinmus  an^elegt  aus  Luthers  Wer- 
ken  (dtutt^^,  1891);  Th.  Hardeland,  Der  kleine 
KaieehitmuM  natJt  Luthera  Schriften  ausgdegt  (G5t- 
Ungm,  18S9):  idem.,  Die  koUdieti^he  Behandlung 
dm  Heinen  Kaiechismua  Luthers  in  Unierredungen 
(BerUn,  1899).  (Febdinajjd  Cores.) 

BtMJCMiaAritYr     Beddei   the   lives  of  Luther   by   Kuatlin. 
Kold*,  mad  otbAiB^  ooDsult:  J.  C.  W.  Au^usti    Vertuch 


Hnff"  hiMitniuhnkritiachtn  Einleilting  in  die  bey<Un  Haupt- 
Kat«Ai§men  der  evanoeliBchen  Kirche.  EJberfeld,  183*; 
G.  Veeaeumeyer,  Naehrichten  von  einigen  tvanffelUchen 
catedutiteh&n  Schriften,  Ulm,  1S30;  K,  F,  T.  JScbnc-ider, 
ZJ,  Martin  Luther*  kieintr  Kat^chiamvs.  Berlin,  1853;  T. 
Maroack,  Dtr  kieine  KaiexJiimnus  .  .  .  Luthera  in  teiner 
UrffmtaU,  Stuttuart,  1&56;  C,  Miinckeberg,  Die  eraie  Aub- 
Oabe  v<m  Lutkert  kteinem  Kaiechimut,  Hambiirff,  1868; 
R  GfipfpH.  W/irterbuch  turn  kleinen  Katechismut  .  ,  . 
LuthtTM,  Leipsic,  1HS&;  A.  Ebelins,  Lutherji  kieingr  Kal&- 
chigmu^,  Hanover,  1890;  F,  Fneke,  Luihert  kleiner  Kate- 
chirJtmuM  in  stiner  EinxtirkunQ  auf  dir  katechetiMcht  Litera- 
tur  dea  fieforr7mtioruiJQhrkundrrt9,  G5ttingen,  1S98;  F, 
Cohra,  Die  evangelL»chen  Kaiechimnu9-Ver»urhe  vor  Luther§ 
Ewhiridion^  Berlin,  1900;  H.  E,  Jacobs,  Martin  Luther, 
pp.  274  Bqq„  New  York.  1898;  Luther' b  Smtdl  Catechutm 
Devdoptd  and  Erjiimned,  .  .  .  Publiahtd  by  tha  OfffMrol 
&)jnod  .  *  .  ,  Philadelphia  (current). 

LUTZ,  hits,  JOHANN  LUDWIG  SAMUEL:  Swiss 
theologiflti;  b.  at  Bern  Oct.  2,  1785;  d.  there  Sept 
21,  1844.  He  was  etlucated  at  Bern,  Tiibiogen, 
and  Gottingen,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  profes- 
sor at  the  gymnaeium  tmd  rector  of  the  Litterar- 
schule  of  his  native  city.  The  luck  of  harmony  be- 
tween his  views  and  those  of  the  citizens  of  Beni, 
as  well  as  his  share  in  certain  movementa  for  social 
and  pohtical  reform  which  rendered  the  municipal 
authorities  suspicious  of  him,  UhI  him  to  leave  the 
school  for  the  pulpit  in  1824,  lie  served  as  pastor 
first  in  WjTiau  and  later  in  Bern,  where  in  1833  he 
waa  Eppointed  professor  of  Old-  and  New-Testament 
exegesis.  In  addition  to  his  academic  duties,  he 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  department 
of  educMion  and  of  the  Evangelical  Church  com- 
mittee, and  also  dean  of  the  theological  faculty  and 
the  chapter  of  Bern,  and  president  of  the  sjTiod 
and  of  the  Protestant  charitable  association.  In 
his  lifetime  he  published  little  except  a  few  occa- 
sional and  academic  addresses,  but  after  his  death 
his  pupil,  R.  Ruet^chi,  edited  a  voltime  of  fcis  lec- 
tures under  the  title  Bibli^che  Dogmalik  (Pforz- 
heim, 1847)  and  A.  Lutz  published  a  second  entitled 
BMische  Hermenetdik  (1849),  (E.  GDnERf.) 

BtDLiooR^PHv:  F.  Lutv,  D«r  GotteMoelehrte  J.  L.  S,  Luti, 
Bern,  1863  fby  his  son);  the  GedHchtnisredc  wna  by  Bug- 
^wn,  tb.  1844;  C,  M,  ^nnd^shtng^n.  .  ,  .  Profesior  Luta 
in  Bern;  ein  theaii^fituJiM  Charakterhild,  ib.  1844;  Berner 
T^ischtnbw^  1865.  pp.  229-240;  E,  Mttllcn  Di^,  Hoch- 
»chute  Bern  1834-^4,  ib,  18S4. 

LUTZ  (LUCIUS),  SAMUEL:  Swisa  Pietist j  b. 
at  Bern  Aug.  ID,  1674;  d.  at  Diessbach  (nearThun, 
m  m.  s.s.e.  of  Bern)  May  28,  1750.  He  received  a 
thorough  classical  training  from  his  father,  who 
was  pastor  at  Biglen,  but  a  strong  tendency  toward 
mysticism  developed  early  in  his  life  and  led  him 
to  abandon  hia  original  studies.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Bern,  where  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  strongly  orthodox  Rudolf  Rudolf,  ab 
though  his  p>ersonal  religious  trend  was  little  in 
accord  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  his  time, 
Scarcely  had  the  Swiss  theologiiuis  attempted  to 
reaffirm  the  orthodoxy  of  Dort  as  contrasted  with 
its  modifications  by  the  Saumur  school,  before  a 
system  of  Pietism  closely  allied  with  tliat  of  Cer- 
many,  though  marked  by  Anabat>tist  and  other 
separutisttc  tendencies,  began  to  develop  in  Swit- 
zerland^ especially  in  Bern.  After  a  brief  hesita- 
tion the  government  of  Bern,  which  was  not  in- 
clined to  toleration,  assumed  a  poaition  of  extreme 
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hastility  towTird  the  iDOveuient,  and  brought  legal 
penalties  to  bear  upon  the  Pietists.  Among  the 
adherents  of  Pietkm  Lut);  was  espeeialjy  men- 
tioned. He  wsM  a  close  friend  of  Samuel  K5nig, 
who  had  been  banished  for  bis  views  four  years 
previously,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
be  placed  under  giu^eiU&noe  and  receive  hi^  ordina- 
tiofi  comparatively  late.  It  was  not  until  1703 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  obscure  pastorate  of 
y  verdun,  where  he  labored  twenty- three  years^  win- 
ning the  affection  and  ciiteem  of  both  the  French  and 
German  inhabitants  of  the  place.  His  Pietism  nuj* 
Ufied  the  official  call  to  Kothen,  Pfak-2weibrticken, 
BQdingen,  and  Zerhst,  and  he  likewise  declined  a 
professorship  at  Lausanne,  In  1726^  however^  he 
accepted  a  (^  to  the  paatorate  of  Amsoldingen 
and  twelve  years  later  went  in  a  similar  capacity  to 
Diessbaeh,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Although  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain  self- 
complaoeney,  Lutz  strove  with  patience,  energy, 
and  Eskill  against  the  formalism  prevailing  in  theo- 
logical and  religious  life.  His  attitude  at  Y ver- 
dun at  6rst  ex  d ted  considerable  opposition  in  the 
canton  of  Vaudj  es|jecially  on  account  of  his  ad- 
monitions to  repentance  and  (inversion,  but  the 
government  paid  scant  attention  to  the  complaints 
lodged  against  him  and  even  tacitly  ignored  his  re- 
luctance to  take  the  oath  rigidly  exacted  from 
other  pastors.  On  the  other  hand^  Luta  himself 
grew  more  moderate  in  course  of  time,  nor  was  he 
a  reformer  of  the  visible  Church,  being  devoted  only 
to  the  spiritualities  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  his 
desire  to  proclaim  his  doctrines  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble, he  preach^  in  no  lejs  than  lOS  pulpits  both  in 
Switzerland  and  abroad,  until  it  became  necessary 
to  direct  him  to  restrict  his  activity  to  his  own  con- 
gregation. He  attributed  special  important*  to 
catechetical  instruction,  and  had  a  daily  hour  for 
prayer  in  his  church.  He  was  hkewise  closely  as- 
sociated with  circles  of  like  sympathies  in  Zurich, 
Basel,  Schaffhausen,  St»  Gall,  and  Grisons,  in  addi- 
tion to  conducting  a  correspondence  with  such  men 
as  Zinfendorf,  Denhofen,  and  Heinrich  Ernst  of 
Stollberg-Wemigiepode,  who  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  Christian  VI. 

Lutz  also  exercised  a  powerful  influence  by  his 
writings,  which  began  to  appear  in  quick  sucoesgion 
after  1721.  Of  these  thirty-sbc  are  enumerated 
without  exhausting  the  list.  The  most  important 
were  republished  in  two  collection*,  WMrieck- 
ender  Strauss  von  schdnen  und  gesunden  HitnmdS' 
Uumen  (2  vols*,  Basel,  1736-37)  and  Em  nemr 
S(Tt$us8  (1756),  All  his  works  are  ascetic  in  tend- 
ency, partly  treatises  on  the  spiritual  life,  partly 
detailed  considerations  of  individual  truths,  and 
partly  sermons  of  almost  interminable  length.  His 
basal  postulate  was  that  each  visible  object  bears 
the  stamp  of  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  essence ^  so 
that  all  things  earthly  must  be  interpreted  by  the 
celestial.  Accord bg  to  a  credible  tradition,  the 
Lutheraniaing  and  mildly  antiaomistic  sect  of  Heim- 
berg  Brethren,  who  are  now  centered  around  Saanen 
and  Adelboden,  were  first  inspired  by  the  teachings 

of  LuU,  (E.  Gt)DERt-) 

BiBLioamjLFBT:   K.  R,  BAgeabadi,  Hi^on/  nf  <A«  Vhurck  in 
Afl  imh  and  t9tk  €mH<n«9,  Lectuia  9,  2  Voli,.  N«w  York. 


1860;  E.  Bloevchp  GtBchukk  drr  Mdas^xm^-rxfatmitf^n 
KvrdmfL,  ii.  47  sqq..  Bern,  ISDO;  W,  Hodom,  QadMhim 
det  FieHtmuM  in  d^eti  ^cAicvvu^H^c/armt^ri^fn  Kvrdan.  pp, 
262  aqq..  Ckinstaiiw,  1901. 

LUXEMBURG  £    A  grand  duchy  of  Europe  with 

a  capital  of  the  same  name*  boimded  by  the  Rhine 
province  of  Prussia  on  the  northeast  and  east,  Lor- 
raine on  the  south,  Fra^nce  on  the  southwest,  and 
Belgium  on  the  west;  its  area  is  998  square  miles, 
and  its  population  (1900)  236,543,  of  whom  29,549 
are  foreigners.  Of  the  entire  population  233,073 
are  Roman  Catholics,  2,269  Protestants,  and  1,201 
Jews,  The  country  was  an  apostolic  vicariate 
1840--70,  and  in  1S70  was  raised  to  a  bishopric  by 
Pius  IX.,  though  the  vicar  had  been  since  1863 
bishop  in  partibus  infidehum.  In  1 87 3  the  episco- 
pal offioe  was  duly  ratified  by  legislative  act  and 
an  episcopal  lining  was  established,  controlling 
13  deaneries,  255  parishes ,  83  chaplaincies,  and  82 
\'icarage8.  In  1845  a  seminary  for  priests  wus  ea> 
tablished.  The  Protestant  population  of  the  cap- 
ital is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Prussian  troops 
w'Cfe  garrisoned  there  1815-66,  some  of  whom  re- 
mained there  after  the  duchy  became  independent. 
Not  until  the  former  grand  duke  (d,  1908)  came  to 
the  throne  (1S90)  did  the  Protestant  Church  receive 
either  recognition  or  support  from  the  state.  It 
was  then  furnished  with  a  conaiatory,  the  control 
of  affairs  pertaining  to  administration  and  govern- 
ment being  vested  in  mx  members  of  consistory, 
whose  head  is  the  pastor.  Vacancies  are  filled  by 
eooptation,  W.  Q^-rz. 

BtALiooHAPHr:   N,  von  Werveke,  'B«tlr^|?«  rur  C7s«AtcAte  dem 

Bonnnrdot,  tet  Archiven  de  t'etai  de  Lu^^rtdntr^.  ib.  ISI&Oi 
T.  H.  Pmwho™,  ^1*  Further  Ardenne,  London,  1905. 

LUE:  The  name  of  two  cities,  (1)  The  early 
Canaanitic  name  for  Bethel  (Gen.  jocviii.  19,  xxxv. 
6;  Josh,  xviii.  13  j  but  ef.  Josk  xvi.  2).  (2)  A  city 
founded,  according  to  Judges  i.  26,  in  ''the  land 
of  the  Hittites  "  by  the  survivors  of  the  andent 
city  when  it  was  takoi  by  the  Hebrews.  The  lo- 
^tion  is  unknown. 

LYCAONIA,  lic^'n-d'nlHi:  A  region  of  Asia  Minor 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  Acts  xiv.  in  con- 
nection with  the  journeys  of  Paul.  Normally 
bounded  north  by  Galatia,  east  by  Cappadocta, 
south  by  Cilicia,  and  west  by  Phjygia,  it^  boun- 
daries fluctuated  greatly  during  the  Roman  period, 
its  territories  being  in  part  included  within  those 
of  the  neighboring  provinces.  See  Asia  Minoh  in 
THB  Afostolic  Time,  VIL 

Btblioorapht:  W.  M.  Haniflay,  HiMbrrieaJ  G0Offraphy  qf 
A  via  Mintjr,  p&wkn.  Lotidon,  1890:  id*an.  Tk«  Chwch  in 
the  Homan  Empire,  pp.  48  iqq,  et  p&qiiii,  Kcw  Yort,  iB93j 
idem.  SL  Paul  th^  TVau^  and  iha  Roman,  COitm,  pp. 
110-lU.  ib.  !8S6. 

LYCIA.    See  Abia  Mikob,  VIIL 

LYDDAf  LOD:  A  city  of  Ephrsim,  situated  in 
the  plain  of  Sharon,  10  m.  s.e.  of  Joppa  on  the  road 
to  JeruMklem,  identified  with  the  Arab  village  of 
Ludd.  It  IS  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as 
Lod  in  I  Chron,  viii,  12;  Ezra  ii.  33?  Neh.  vii.  37 » 
xi,  3^,  and  as  Lydda  in  I  Mace.  xL  34.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  app^rs  only  Acts  ix,  32-38  as 
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visited  by  Peter»  who  healod  there  the  pamlytic 
Eneas.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  It  was  fain  Dim 
AS  a  seat  of  rabbinic  learning.  Rabbi  Eliezer  aiid 
Habbi  Akiba  being  reckoned  tunong  its  fichobra. 
In  the  second  century  its  name  was  changed  to 
Diospolis,  though  the  older  name  persisted.  In 
the  third  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
but  the  bishopric  seems  to  have  bpaed  in  the  sixth 
eenttuy.  Legend  mukes  it  the  birthplace  of  8t. 
George,  whose  head  is  said  to  have  been  burietl 
there,  and  a  church,  built  on  the  spot,  was  des- 
troyed by  the  Mohjimniedans,  rebuiU  by  the  Cni- 
saders,  and  again  deatroyetl  by  Salailin  in  1191. 

Bidlioorafht:  G,  A.  Smith,  Hiatoricat  Oeogravhu  tif  the 
Holy  iMnd,  pp,  100  wig..  Loinlon.  IS97;  RobinBuri,  Re- 
searciM,  iL  244-248;  ScJittrer.  Uttehichte,  i.  184-185,  li. 
lSl-186  et  pAfldim,  Eng,  tnml,  L,  I  190,  191,  245-246. 
IL.  L  157-159  et  powiiu. 

LYDITJS,  lid'i-us:  The  name  of  a  Dutch  family 
which  produced  several  Refonned  theologians  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 

1,  Martin  Lydius :  Professor  of  theology  at 
Franeker;  b.  at  Lubeck  (to  which  his  parents  had 
fletl  from  De venter,  seeking  refuge  from  the  Span- 
iards) in  1539  or  1540;  d»  at  Franeker  June  27, 
1601.  About  1560  he  entered  the  University  of 
Tiibingen,  but  in  15<i5  migrated  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Collegium  Sapi- 
entiffi  in  15(i6  or  1567.  On  the  death  of  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  III.  (1576),  Lydius,  after  a  brief  resi- 
dence in  Frankfort.,  became  a  pastor  in  Antwerp, 
whence  he  was  called  in  1579  to  AmsteRiam.  In 
1585  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  newly  founded  I'ni- 
versity  of  Franeker  and  became  its  first  rector  in 
1586.  He  sought  to  avoid  religious  controversy, 
yet  his  part  in  the  struggle  betwx?en  the  infnilai> 
sarians  and  the  supralapsaiians  led  him  to  contril> 
ute  toward  the  rise  of  Arminianisra,  for  when,  in 
1589,  an  infralapsarian  treatise  was  submitletJ  to 
him  for  his  opinion,  he  referred  it  to  the  young 
Amsterdam  preacher  Jacobus  Arminius  (q.v.).  The 
result  for  Anninius  was  a  complete  reversiil  of  his 
views  on  predestination.  When,  however,  Annin- 
ius  was  accused  of  Pe!agianism  in  1592,  Lydius 
sought  to  mediate  in  the  controversy*  Besides 
letters  to  Beza,  Urainus,  Arminius,  Lipsius,  Joseph 
Soaliger,  J.  G.  Vossius,  and  others,  also  several  ora- 
tions and  poems,  he  WTxite  Apologia  pro  Erasmo 
(edited  by  his  son  and  included  in  the  Leyden  edition 
of  Enwmus,  x,  1759-80),  bvit  no  theological  wrirks, 

2.  Baltbasar  Lydius:  Elder  son  of  Martin  Lyd- 
ius; b.  at  Umstadt  (a  suburb  of  Darmstadt)  in 
1576  or  1577;  d.  at  Dort.  Jan.  20.  1629.  l^u- 
cated  at  Leyden,  he  was  chosen  itswistant  pastor  at 
Dort  in  1602»  and  became  full  pastor  in  1604,  re- 
taining this  position  until  his  death.  Though  irenic 
in  leniperament  like  his  father,  he  became  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Remonstrants,  especially  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  which  he  both  openetl  (Nov.  13, 
1618)  and  doaed  (May  29,  1619),  and  of  whose  pro- 
tocol he  waa  one  of  the  editors.  He  made  a  repu- 
tation by  his  Waidensia^  id  eaf  cmisen>atio  vera: 
irrlem^t  (2  vola.,  Rotterdam  and  Dort,  1616-17), 
which,  however,  thouKh  etill  of  value,  is  both  in- 

^iCDtnplete  and  incorrect,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
OoUcction  of  documenta  on  the  Taboritea  and  Bo- 
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hemian  Brethren.  He  also  wrot^e^  among  other 
works,  Ihy  kitf{ori»che  Tradadgens  (Amsterdam, 
1610),  on  the  Church  from  the  apostles  to  the  Ref- 
onnation,  on  the  various  names  of  the  Waldensea, 
and  on  the  faith  of  the  Waldenses.  As  an  arche- 
ologist  he  wrote  *5uper  loco  Mosi^  tte  cruentaio 
Mfmrvtarum  tintto  et  aliis  virginiiatin  signia  and  De 
Lyncuro  lapide  (nos.  5  and  16  of  J.  Beverwyck's 
KpistoliccB  tfuctstianes  cum  dodorum.  respoTisis^  Rot* 
terdam.  1644),  and  assist«i  in  the  preparation  of 
Mell inns'  GmtjUM wteffmrsbfiek  (Dort,  1619), 

3,  Johannes  Lydius:  Yoimger  son  of  Martin 
Lydius;  b.  at  Frankfort  in  1577;  d.  at  Oudewater 
(12  in.  s.w,  of  IHrecht)  in  1643,  where  he  had  been 
pastor  since  16t)2,  after  a  yearns  pjujtorate  at  Aar- 
lamlerveen.  Like  hb*  brother,  he  was  an  oppo> 
nent  of  Arminiuiiism,  but  bis  liteniry  activity  was 
restricted  to  editing  G.  du  Pr^au*8  Narratio  ctm^ 
cilioru  momn  iu  m  ecdesiir  Ch  rist  iantr  { Leyden ,  1610); 
R.  Hurries'  and  J.  Balers*  Vita'  Pant\ficum  (1610); 
and  the  works  of  Nicholas  de  Cl^mangea  (2  vola.^ 
1613)  and  J.  Weasel  (1617). 

4.  Jacob  Lydius:  Tliini  son  of  Balthasar  Lyd- 
ius; b.  at  Dort  about  1610;  d.  there  in  1679.  Ed- 
ucate*! at  Leyden,  he  was  pastor  at  Ble^kensgraaf 
from  1633  to  1637,  after  which  he  was  paator  at 
Dort  until  his  death,  except  in  1643-45,  when  he 
wa^  chaplain  of  the  English  embassy  of  the  States 
General.  Thin  perioti  reunited  in  his  HisUnie  der 
beroerten  van  Engetandt,  aangaende  de  vedderiey 
secien,  die  cddaer  in  de  Kercke  Jemi  Chridi  tijn  onl- 
staen  (Dort,  1647).  His  exegetical  learning  was 
evinced  by  his  Flonim  sparsio  ad  histonam  pas- 
sionis  Je^u  Christi  (Dort,  1672),  and  hia  patriatic 
studies  by  his  Agonistica  sacra,  sive  s^yrdagma  vocam 
et  phrasium  agoniaiicarum  quce  in  sarwta  Scriphira, 
imprimis  vero  in  epiatolU  sandi  Pavli  apoaUtli,  oc- 
eurrtifit  (Rotterdam,  1657).  High  praise  waa  given 
his  Coma  dominica  litteratarum  (Dort,  lf>69).  S.  van 
Til  edited  his  posthumous  Synlagma  sacrum  de  re 
mitit^ri,  nee  nan  de  iureiurando  (1698).  Aa  a  poet 
he  w^rote  Vrolicke  nren  dea  doodis  o/U  derwijeen 
vennaek  (Dort,  1640),  white  his  Belgieum  gloritteum 
(106S:  Dutch  transL  by  himself,  1668)  was  an  o». 
tensible  ground  for  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Holland  by  Charles  IL  in  1672.  Hia  greatest  fame, 
however,  was  gaine<i  by  his  anonjTnous  Den  Roorn^ 
schen  Uylen'Sinegrt  (Amsteniam,  1671),  a  savtige 
but  witty  satire  on  the  Roniiin  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  ensuing  controversy  fjetween  him  and  the 
Jesuit  C*ornelis  Haiart  of  Antwerp,  he  wrote,  be- 
sides other  polemics,  Aniwerpachen  uyl  in  doodsnooi 
(1671);  Hrt  overlijdcn  von  dim  Afduferpechen  uyl 
(1671);  LaeUi  olymel  tvj«  fUm  Anlxe^rps^ien  uyl  in 
dooiilsnooi;  and  the  posthumous  LaMen  duyveU- 
dreck,  ofie  ongtkoarde  grmiwelen  van  paepscke  leerarrs 
onser  eetiwe  (Dort,  1687),  all  works  of  importance 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  Re- 
formed and  tlie  Roman  Catholics  in  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  (S.  D,  Van  Vbbn.) 

Biblioorapiit:  E.  L.  Vriemoet,  Atkgnarvm  Prinaearum 
libri,  pp.  20-28,  Lceawnrdcn.  1758;  G.  D.  J.  Schotel. 
Kerkehik  Dardrtda,  i.  257-2»4.  391-423.  Utwcbt.  1841-, 
13.  Gliwiijj^  Oodgeleeni  Utderlaiid,  ii.  414-421.  3  voli., 
'a  HertoeenboKch,  1851-^6;  H,  C.  Bjogs^,  in  KaUfuter  votrr tit 
FraU§tanUn  in  Ntderland,  1867,  pp.  228  sqq.:  C.  Scpp.  l/rf 
Qodo^mrd  omdwwuB  in  Ntdvtand,  1 12&-13A.  Uydea.  1873. 
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LYUCH,  THOMAS  TOKE :     Englkh  Ii)depeQden  t ; 

b,  at  Dunmow  (32  m.  n*e.  of  London),  Eeaex,  July 
5,  1818;  d.  in  London  May  %  1S7L  He  was  edu- 
Cited  at  InliAgtoo,  London^  and  attended  High- 
bury College  for  a  short  ticae.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Indef>endent  Church  at  Highgate  (1847-49); 
of  a  church  in  Mortimer  Street,  which  afterward 
moved  to  Grafton  Street  (184^52);  and  of  one  in 
Gower  Street,  afterward  Morniagton  Chui*ch  (1860- 
1871).  Lynch  had  tittle  succeas  as  a  preacher,  but 
BS  a  hymn- writer  he  obtained  great  celebrity.  His 
hymnfij  howevcFj  have  been  considered  to  betray 
too  ardent  &  love  of  nature  to  be  entirely  suited  to 
use  in  Christian  worship.  The  beat-known  is  "  Gror 
clous  Spirit,  dwell  with  me."  He  first  oame  into 
prominence  through  the  publication  of  The  RivU" 
let:  a  Conlribtdum  to  Sacred  Song  (London^  1855), 
which  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  a  fierce  controversy 
because  of  the  charge  that  it  was  pantheUtic  in 
tone.  His  chief  opponents  were  James  Grant  and 
Br.  John  Campbell;  hi^  chief  supporters,  Newman 
Hall  and  Thomas  Binney,  Lynch  was  hia  own  best 
defender,  writing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  **  Silent 
Long."  Among  his  other  writings  are  Memoriah 
€^  Th€4)philue  Trimal  (largely  autobiographical, 
1850)  J  Emay&  on  &ome  of  the  Foma  oj  LUeriUure 
(1853) i  LeduTes  in  AxdoJ  S^l/'lmpr&^emmU  (1854); 
The  Momingi^fn  Ledure  (1870);  and  SermanA  Jm 
my  Cumtea  (1871). 

Btsuoo&AFHT:   Hii  Af#fnotrj.  ed.  W.  Wbite^  «ppeA««d  Lon- 
don,  1S74,  nnd  &  fimalL  OiCiaii  a,nd  Dti9criptivi  Notice  «f 
.  T.    r.   Lvneh  wft#  puhliriwd    I^adon^    1 874,     Con- 
wulU  S.  W.  Duflidd.  Eneii*h  Himn*.  p.  LOL.  Ntw  York.  1386, 
JtjliAii.  Hjfmmdi/QM*  pp.  ?05-7[)6:  DNB.  jumv.  318-339. 

LYNE,  JOSEPH  LEYCESTER  {cidte<l  Father 
Ignatius}:  Anglican  monk:  b.  in  London  Nov. 
23,  1837;  d.  at  Camberiey  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Ivondon) 
Oct.  16,  1908.  He  was  educateil  at  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1860.  He 
was  then  curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Plymouth,  in  1860-62, 
and  in  1862-63  was  St.  George's  missioner  under 
Father  Lowder.  In  1863  he  entered  upon  the  mo- 
nastic Me  J  and  resided  succesatvely  in  the  monas- 
teries at  Claydon  (Suflfolk),  Norwich,  and  Laic  ham 
(Cbertsey),  for  seven  yeari.  In  1870  he  purchased 
an  estate  near  Abergavenny,  Monmouthahire,  where 
he  established  Llanthony  Abbey,  of  which  be  was 
chosen  superior,  lu  thia  abbey  he  introduced  the 
BeDedictiae  rule  and  the  Sarum  MissaK  Refusing 
to  leave  off  the  monastic  habit  even  while  being 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  be  remained  a  deacon 
until  1898,  when  he  accepted  advancement  from  the 
echismatic  Bishop  Villatte.  I^ater  recognizing  the 
error  of  hia  action,  which  was  commonly  eonsidered 
a  desertion  of  Anglican  orders,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  exercise  the  priej^tly  ofRce,  but  remained  in  simple 
lay  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  particularly  successful  as  a  missioner,  and  in 
1S0O-91  visited  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  this 
capacity.  In  later  years,  however^  be  declined  to 
preach  in  churches  on  account  of  his  firtn  opposi- 
tion to  rationalism  and  higher  criticism*  he  him- 
self being  a  vigorous  champion  of  orthodoxy.  In 
addition  to  many  sermons  and  pamphlets  in  de- 
fense of  his  position,  in  which  he  was  frequently 
assailed,  he  wrote  AU  /or  Jems  (LondoUj   1867); 


The  Holy  hie:   a  Legend  qf  Bardiey  Ahbey  (1S70); 

Leonard  Morns,  or,  Tfie  Benediciine  Notice  (lii70); 

Brother  Flacidue,  and  why  he  betxime  a  Monk:    A 

Tate  for  ihe  young  Men  of  the  Timee   (Brighton, 

1870);    Our  Glorious  Reformation  (London,  1884); 

and  Miuion  Sermons  atid  Oraiiofis  (18S7). 

BtBLioGBAPHTi  Fjktlier  Mtctiae].  O.  S.  B..  Pa^ie-  iffnalivM  in 
Am^ri&i,  Lfindon.  1S03;  BAroness  do  Bertoucb..  Life  qf 
Father  lonaiiutt  O.  S.  S.t  Monk  of  Llanthonjf,  ib.  19(H. 

LYOIT,  DAVID  GORDON:  Baptist;  b.  at  Ben- 
ton, Ala.,  May  24,  1852.  He  was  educated  at 
Howard  CoUege,  Marion,  Ala.  (A.B.,  1875},  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary^  Louisville,  Ky. 
(1876-79),  and  the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D., 
1882),  Since  1882  he  has  been  Holhs  professor  of 
divinity  in  Harvard  University^  and  has  also  been 
curator  of  the  Harvard  Semitic  Museum  since  its 
foimdation  in  1890.  In  1906-07  he  w^as  director 
of  the  American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and 
Research  in  Palestine.  In  theology  he  is  a  pro> 
gressive  conservative.  Besides  a  number  of  briefer 
contributions,  he  has  written  Die  Keilschrifttexte 
Sargon'a,  Konigs  von  Aasyrien  {722-705  ik  Ch-.), 
fuicA  den  Origtnaten  neu  herausgegchen,  ikbersMii  and 
erkldrt  (Leipsic,  1883)  and  An  Assyrian  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  the  Assyrian 
Language  (Chicago^  1S86). 

LYOIf,  MARY:  American  educator;  b.  at 
Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  17-07;  d.  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  Mar.  6^  1849.  She  was  educated  at 
several  academies,  notably  at  Ashfield  and  Byfield, 
and  later  at  Aml^rat  College.  She  taught  at  the 
Adams  Female  Seminary  at  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
(1824-28),  and  at  Miss  Grant's  school  in  Ipswich 
(1828-34).  In  18^4  she  left  teacbing  to  raise  funds 
for  building  a  female  academy,  which  was  finally 
opened  at  South  Hadley  on  Nov.  8,  1837.  Of  this 
scbool,  called  the  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  (now 
College),  she  was  principal  until  her  deatb.  Under 
her  care  the  school  was,  as  it  still  is,  a  nui^ery  of 
missionaries  and  it  still  keeps  its  reputation  for 
piety  and  efficiency. 

BtmJOoRiif^T:  E.  Hitcheook,  Pauw  of  CAni*fiop*  Benev^ 
knw  lUuHcnUd  in  tt*  Likfe  and  hubm-t  o/  Mary  Ltwin, 
Kortharapton.  1851.  riew  etl,,  New  Ydrk,  IRSS;  F.  Fiske, 
Rtei^^^eHofm  of  Mary  Lmn,  Boftton.  1866;  Mmy  hyon^  in 
OU  Stmih  Leaft^,  do.  145,  ib.  ItMM. 

LTONSt  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
metropolitan  see  in  France.  The  town,  which  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  in  43  B.C.,  acquircwl  consid- 
erable  importance  under  the  Empire;  in  it  Augus- 
tus spent  three  years;  here  Claudius  was  bom;  and 
when  the  town  was  rebuilt  after  a  conflagration, 
Nero  gave  It  precedence  over  all  the  other  Roman 
towns  of  Gaul.  Christianity  was  probably  intro- 
duced within  the  first  century.  As  at  Marseilles, 
the  earliest  Christians  were  of  Greek  origin.  The 
firat  bishop  is  supposed  to  have  been  Pothinus  or 
Photinus,  sent  by  Polycarp  from  Smyrna  between 
140  and  150.  With  many  of  his  flock,  be  suffered 
martyrdom  in  177,  and  was  succseetled  by  Irenaeus 
(q.v.).  A  long  line  of  devoted  bishops  followed. 
LupiLq  (d.  c.  542)  is  usually  reckoned  as  the  first 
archbishop,  with  four  suCfragan  sees,  Autun,  Lan- 
gres,  MacoUj  and  CbMond — to  which  in  the  middle 
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of  the  eighteenth  ceutuiy  were  adcietl  the  newly 
founded  sees  of  Dijon  and  Saint-Clai^de.  After  the 
Revolution  ChAlons  and  Maeon  were  suppressed, 
and   Grenoble   was   taken   from    the   province   of 

tVienne,  which  metropolitan  see  wivs  then  united 
with  Lyons.  After  the  surrounding  territory  be- 
came part  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  in  532,  the 
temporal  tiove reign ty  of  Lyons  was  exercised  by 
the  archbishops^  and  this  continued  practically  the 
case  while  it  was  nominally  a  part  of  the  Empire, 

I  from  1032  to  1312.  Philip  the  Fair  erected  a 
county  of  Lyons,  but  left  it  attached  to  the  archi- 
epLscopal  see;  the  secular  jurisdiction  was  not  as- 
sumed by  the  king  until  1563. 

■  BmuoGBAPBT:  The  oecupanta  of  the  see  are  giv^ti  in  carder 
H  im  GaoiSk  Serit*  rpitcoporvm,  pp<  560-572.  supplement,  p. 
H  38.  Coamilt:  J.  Perrier,  Hist.  de»  archerfqwe*  de  Lycn, 
H  Loiu-te-SiiLmier,  ISS?;  Cairt%iiaxTt  dtt  fUfn  de  t'igliM  de 
K  lytifK  n7S-16Sl,  Lyons,  1893;  J-  B.  Martin.  Obitumrt  rfo 
^^^B  r^titf  primaHttie  de  Ln&n^  ib.  Ifl02;  idem,  Concije^  et  but* 
^^^Hiosre  <fu  dioctte  <le  Lvon,  dBt  oriffitUM  h  .  .  .  iSli,  ib,  1905; 
^^^^rMartifrolofft  de  la  aainle  igliee  de  Lyon,  Parift,  1902. 
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LYOnS,  COUNCILS  OF.  For  the  council  of 
1245,  eee  Innocent  IV.;  for  that  of  1274,  see 
Gregory  X. 


LYRA,  h"ra\  NICOLAUS  DE  (NICOLAUS  LY- 
RAMUS):  French  exegete;  b,  at  Lyre  (a  small 
village  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux)  c.  1270;  d.  at 
Paris  Oct.  23.  1340.  In  1292  he  entered  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  at  Verne  nil,  and  later  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Sorbonne.  These  are  the  only  certain  de- 
tails of  his  Efe,  and  are  given  on  his  epitaph  in  the 
Minorite  monastery  at  Paris.  Other  sources,  bow- 
ever,  add  that  in  1325  he  was  appointed  provin-- 
cial  of  his  order  for  Burgundy  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  Jeanne,  queen  of  Philip  the 
Tall,  The  statement  that  he  taught  in  Oxfonl  is 
baseless,  as  is  the  tradition  tliat  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent.  He  doubtless  acquired  his  knowleilge  of 
Hebrew  in  Paris,  where  oriental  studies  in  the  in- 
terest of  polemics  against  Judaism  and  Moham- 
medanism were  not  unknown.  Immediately  after 
entering  the  monastery  he  began  his  commentary 
cm  the  Bible;  in  1322  he  was  working  on  Genesis, 
and  in  1326  on  Isaiah.  The  work  reached  a  tem- 
porary conclusion  in  1330,  but  was  not  published 
until  after  his  death,  w^hen  it  received  additions 
from  other  hands,  particularly  the  prefaces  to  rhe 
individual  books  and  the  general  mtro<luetion  De 
librut  cafwnicta  et  non  mnonici^.  His  PostiHiT  in- 
clude fifty  books  of  running  commentary  on  the 
entire  Bible,  including  the  Apocrj^ha,  which,  how- 
ever, are  treated  as  ii on-canonical.  Then  follow 
thirty-five  books  of  moralia,  and  the  whole  is 
preceded  by  three  prologues.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  conventional  eulogy  of  tlie  Scriptures  and  a 
recommendation  of  their  study.  The  second  is  de- 
voted to  metho<l  and  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
the  double  meaning  of  the  text,  one  literal  and  (he 
Other  mystical.  The  third  prologue  develops  thn 
myitical  roeaning  in  three  categories,  and  the  whole 
ts  summed  up  in  tlie  passage: 

**  Th*  fact  dw«n«  in  literal  nke&ning,  alleiroriea]  h  ihy  twlief; 
TIm  morml  de&xwlb  ikum  actiotui,  thlue  end  ligmgotftt  doth 


The  characteristic  feature  of  Nicolatis  is  his  so- 
briety as  an  exegete  and  his  ability  to  restrict  him- 
self to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Bible,  avoiding  tht 
peril  of  allegorical  interpretation  as  well  as  mystic 
and  dogmatic  excursus.  It  is  noteworthy  in  this 
connection  that  the  Jemsh  exeget'C  whom  he  al- 
most transcribed  was  Rashi,  who  had  introduced 
an  anti-allegorizing  epoch  into  Jewish  hermeneu- 
tics.  Of  Greek  Nicolnus  shows  httle  knowledge, 
but  he  liad  a  source  for  Aramaic  and  Arabic  in  the 
Pugio  Jidei  of  Raymond  Martin.  In  addition  to 
the  Church  P'athera,  he  made  much  use  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  His  Postillw  enjoyed  extraordinary  pop- 
ularity in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  repeatedly 
edited^  generally  with  the  adverse  criticisms  of 
Paul  of  Burgos  and  the  rejoinders  of  Mattlm?us 
Do  ring,  a  Gemxan  Minorite.  Luther  in  hi  a  inter- 
pretation of  Genesis  consultetl  Nicolaua  in  almost 
every  sentence  and  owed  to  him  hLs  rabbinical 
knowledge,  while  Melanchthon,  Urbanits  Rhegixjs, 
and  other  Reformers  were  also  acquainted  with  his 
work.  From  this  fact  originated  the  well-known 
doggerel  of  Peter  of  Pfiug,  Si  Lyra  non  lyrassct, 
Lutkerus  non  suUtusei,  or,  according  to  another  ver- 
sion, Si  Lyra  non  Itfrassd,  nemo  docfj^rum  in  Bib- 
Ham  mltamet,  "If  Lyra  had  not  played  the  lyre, 
Luther  (or,  those  learned  in  the  Bible)  would  not 
have  danced/'  The  remaining  works  of  Lyra  are  of 
little  interest.  He  proved  liis  right  to  be  considered  a 
scholastic  by  his  commentaries  on  Peter  Lombard 
and  the  Quodlibeta,  and  wrote  three  books  against 
the  Jews,  His  alleged  authorship  of  the  treatises  De 
idoneo  ministrantc  and  Ci^nlefnplaiio  de  inia  I't  gestis 
9ancii  Francisd  is  doubtfuL  (R.  Schmid.) 

BiauoaHAPnT;  Fur  a  biblloigT&pby  of  the  ewly  ptlition* 
tH»n»i!]]t  J,  Ijp  l^oriK,  Bibliotheca  tacra,  pd.  A.  G.  Mai«ch, 
IL.  iii.  359  sqq..  and  cf.  J.  F.  T.  Gnwana,  TT^mm-g  dea  HrrtB 
rarett  et  pr^cieus,  0  vols.^  Dre8d«a,  1850-60.  Caturult: 
S.  DavidjMsn.  Sacred  Hermenevtice,  Edinburgh.  1843; 
Siegfried,  in  Archiv/Qr  Er/arMchung  dee  A.  T.,  vol  I,  1867; 
idMn  m  ZYrr.  18&4:  L.  Die«t«l.  Oe*chichte  dee  A,  T.  in 
der  ekrUUithen  Kirche,  pp  195  sqq.,  Jcim.  1868;  F.  W. 
Fwrar.  HiaL  of  interpretation,  pp.  274-278,  New  York. 
I8S6;  Mftachkowiki.  in  ZATW,  1891. 

LYSANIAS.     See  Abilene. 

LYTE,  HEITRY  FRANCIS:  British  hjTim- writer; 
b.  at  Eilnam  (3  ni.  n.n.e,  of  Kelso),  Roxburgh- 
shire, 8cotb.nd,  June  1,  1793;  d.  at  Nice,  France, 
Nov.  20,  1847.  He  was  educated  in  Ireland, 
first  at  the  royal  school  of  EnniskiHen,  then 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1814.  He  took  orders  in  1815,  and,  after 
holding  curacies  at  Taghmon  (near  Wexford) ^ 
Marzion  (Cornwall),  and  Lymington  (Hampshire), 
entered  upon  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Lower  Brix- 
ham,  Devonshire,  in  1823.  This  appointment  he 
held  till  his  death.  Lytc's  hymns  were  published 
partly  in  Poems,  chiefly  ReUgious  (London,  1833), 
and  partly  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms  (1834). 
Many  of  them  are  in  common  use.  His  "  Abide 
with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide  *'  is  generally  re- 
gjirdcfl  as  one  of  the  few  fine  hymns  in  the  lan- 
guage. Other  well-knowTx  hymns  by  Lyte  are, 
**  Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above/'  "  Far  from  my 
heavenly  home/'  ''  Goil  of  mercy,  God  of  grace/' 
*'  Praiae,  my  soul^  the  King  of  heaven/'  and  "  Jesu«, 
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I  my  cross  have  taken."  Lyte  also  published  Tales 
in  Verse  (London,  1826),  and  an  appreciative 
Memoir  of  Henry  Vaughan,  prefixed  to  Vaughan's 
Sacred  Poems  (London,  1847).  His  daughter  edited 
his  Remains  (1850),  which  consists  of  poems,  ser- 
mons, and  letters.  The  poems  in  this  volume  were 
reprinted  in  Lyte's  Miscellaneous  Poems  (1868). 
Biblioorapht:  Besides  the  Memoir  in  the  Remain§,  con- 
sult: J.  Miller,  Singer$  and  Sono$  of  ths  Church,  pp.  431- 
433,  London,  1869;   Julian.  Uvmnology,  pp.  706-707. 

LYTTELTON,  GEORGE,  first  BARON  LYTTEL- 
TON: English  author  and  statesman;  b.  at 
Hagley  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Kidderminster),  Worcester- 
shire, Jan.  17,  1709;  d.  there  Aug.  22,  1773.  He 
studied  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but 
took  no  degree.  He  entered  parliament  in  1735  as 
member  for  Okehampton,  Devonshire,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  this  borough  till  1756,  when  he 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  was  lord  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury  1744-54,  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  1755-56.  Though  he  was  a  good 
debater,  he  became  prominent  in  parliament  chiefly 
because  of  his  influential  political  connection.  With 
Lord  Cobham,  his  uncle,  William  Pitt,  a  relation 
by  affinity,  and  the  Grenvilles,  his  first  cousins, 
Lyttelton    formed    the    powerful    political    clique 


known  at  first  as  the  "  Cobhamites,"  then,  after 
Lord  (Dobham's  death,  as  the  ^*  Grenville  (Dousins." 
He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Pope,  Thomson,  Shenstone,  Field- 
ing, and  others.  His  principal  works  are,  OhseT- 
vaHons  on  the  Conversion  and  AposUeship  of  SL 
Paid  (London,  1747;  new  ed.,  1879),  which  Dr. 
Johnson  characterized  as  '^  a  treatise  to  which  in- 
fidelity has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  special 
answer  ";  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (1760;  4th  ed., 
enlarged,  1765;  new  ed.,  1889);  and  The  History 
of  the  Ufe  of  Henry  II,  (4  vob.,  1767;  3d  ed.,  6 
vols.,  1769-73),  a  work  of  much  careful  research, 
which  has,  however,  been  superseded.  His  verse, 
which  is  inferior  to  his  prose,  was  chiefly  included 
in  Poems  (Glasgow,  1773),  and  in  his  Poetical  Works 
(London,  1785).  His  nephew,  G.  E.  Ayscough,  col- 
lected his  Works  (London,  1774;  3d.  ed.,  3  vols., 
1776),  including  both  verse  and  prose.  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore  edited  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
(2  vols.,  1845). 

Bibuoorapht:  An  excellent  list  of  authorities  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  sketch  in  DNB,  xxxiv.  360-374.  and  a  Life 
IB  found  in  A.  Chalmers,  Worke  of  the  Englieh  Poete,  vol. 
ziv.,  London,  1810.  Consult  also:  E.  S.  Creasy,  Memoire 
of  Celebrated  Etoniane,  ib.  1876;  and  the  works  on  the 
history  of  the  times. 
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MAAS,  mOs,  ARTHONT  JOHN:  American 
Jesuit;  b.  at  Bainkhausen,  a  village  of  Westphalia. 
Germany,  Aug.  23,  1858.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Arnsberg  from  1874  to  1877,  when 
he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  then  left  Ger- 
many for  the  United  States,  and  after  studying  at 
Manresa,  N.  Y.,  from  1877  to  1880,  studied  phi- 
losophy at  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  Md., 
until  1883.  He  was  then  professor  of  classics  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  for  a  year,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Woodstock  and  studied  theology  imtil  1888. 
Except  for  the  year  1893-94,  spent  in  Manresa, 
Spain,  he  has  been  connected  with  Woodstock 
College  since  1885,  where  he  has  been  professor  of 
Hebrew  since  1885,  librarian  since  1888,  professor 
of  Scripture  since  1891,  prefect  of  studies  since 
1897  and  president  since  1907.  In  addition  to  nu- 
merous minor  contributions,  he  has  written:  Life 
of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Oospel  History  (St. 
Louis,  1891);  Day  in  the  Temple  (ib.,  1892);  Christ 
in  Type  and  Prophecy  (2  vols..  New  York,  1893-96); 
and  Commentary  on  the  Oospel  of  St,  Matthew  (Bos- 
ton, 1898),  and  has  prepared  the  fourth  edition  of 
Z.  Zitelli  Natali's  Enchiridion  ad  sacrarum  disciplir 
narum  cuUores  accomodatum  (Baltimore,  1892). 

HABH^LON,  ma'^briySn,  JEAN :  French  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  St.  Pierremont  in  Champagne  Nov. 
23,  1632;  d.  in  Paris  Dec.  27,  1707.  He  entefed 
the  (}ongregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1653,  and  was  pro- 
fessed in  the  following  year.  After  some  years 
spent  in  different  houses  of  the  order,  he  was  at 
Saint-Denis  in  1663^  and  the  next  year  at  the  ab- 


bey of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s  in  Paris,  the  literary 
headquarters  of  the  congregation,  where  he  as- 
sisted D'Achery  (see  Achery,  Jean  Luc  d')  in  the 
compilation  of  the  last  six  volumes  of  the  Spicile- 
gium.  In  1667  appeared  two  folio  volumes  of  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  edited  from  the  oldest  and 
best  manuscripts,  the  beginning  and  the  model  of 
the  editions  of  the  Fathers  which  the  congregation 
was  to  issue  thenceforth  in  rapid  succession.  Mabil- 
lon's  most  important  life-work,  however,  was  the 
history  of  the  Benedictine  order,  for  which  D'Achery 
had  collected  a  mass  of  materials.  In  1668  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  sanctorum  ordinis  sancti 
Benedictij  relating  to  the  sixth  century.  After  thirty- 
four  years  of  work,  nine  folio  volumes  had  appeared, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1100,  and  the  material 
for  a  tenth  was  in  shape.  On  this  foundation  Ma- 
billon  began  to  work  at  his  most  mature  production, 
the  Annates  ordinis  sancti  Benedicti  (6  vols.,  Paris, 
1703-39),  of  which  four  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished before  his  death;  the  fifth  was  published  by 
R.  Massuet  (1713),  and  the  sixth,  to  the  year  1137, 
by  E.  Mart^e  (1739).  He  won  perhaps  even 
greater  fame  in  another  department  of  scholarship, 
owing  to  a  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  brought 
on  by  a  dissertation  of  the  Bollandist  Papebroch 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Acta  sanctorum  for 
April  (1675).  Papebroch  set  down  most  of  the 
early  documents  conveying  monastic  privileges, 
and  especially  the  Merovingian  archives  of  Saint- 
Denis,  as  forgeries.  The  Benedictines,  in  whose 
possession  most  of  these  were,  regarded  this  as  an 
attack  on  themselves,  and  Mabillon  answered  it  in 
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his  De  re  diphjrmiica  (1681),  which  is  stil!  a  claa^rc 
in  this  department,  and  as  to  Mero%ingian  paleog- 
raphy h2LS  never  bocn  Burpaased,     In  1682  Colbert, 
to  whoDi  it  was  dedicated,  sent  Mabillon  to  Bur- 
gundy to  make  a  study  of  the  archives  there  which 
coneernetl  the  royal  hotise;    and  he  made  further 
I  journeys  of  the  sort,  to  Germany  in  1683^  to  Italy 
lin  1685^-8d^  publiahing  6ome  of  his  ree;ultd  In  the 
fViiera  analecta  {4  vols.,  1675-85)  and  in  Musamm 
[italicum  (2  vols.,  Paris.  1^87-89).      He  took  part 
in   the  controversy   as   to  the   authorship  of  the 
/j7ii^w>  C/iri«it  between  the  Benedictines  and  the 
Augustinians  (see  Kemfis,  Thomas  a,  III.),  in  his 
A nimadversiones  in  vindicius  KempcnscM  (an  answer 
to  a  book  published  by  the  August  inian  Testelette) 
deciding  for  the  mythical  Italian  Benedictine  ab- 
bot John  Gersen.     Against  the  Trappist  I>e  Ran 06 
](Bee  Trappists),  who  had  declared  that  scholar- 
ship was  a  hindrance  to  monastic  perfection,  Ma- 
bilkm  maintained,  in  his  Traill  des  etudes  numas-- 
Hques  (1691)  that  learning  was  necessary  to  mo- 
nastic clergy  and  no  viobtion  of  the  rule  of  St. 
I  Benedict.     Other  important  works  of  Ids  are  the 
lJ>€  lihirgia   GaUicana    (1085);     the  edifying  httle 
book  La  Mart  ckritienne  (1702),  and  the  Dimerta^ 
tio  de  pane  eucharisticOf  azymo  ct /tTmentuta  (1674), 
the  last  of  which  is  printed  with  other  smaller  trea- 
tises and  a  number  of  letters  in  the  Ouirages  po3- 
thumes  de  Mabillon  et  de  Rutnart  (3  vols,,  Paris, 
1724),     Another   portion    of    bis   extensive   corre- 
spondence is  contained  in  Valery's  Correspondafice 
inMUe  de  MabiUon  ei  de  Monijaucon  avec  Vltalw 
(3  vols.^  Paris,  1846);    and  a  complete  edition  of 
hia  letters  is  in  preparation,       (G.  LaubmannI-) 

BiBLtOQRAFtrr:  T.  Ruinart,  Abr^g^  de  la  Hr  de  .  .  ,  J. 
Mahilhn,  Pam,  1700;  C,  de  Mai  an,  H%st  de  MatnlUm  et 
de  la  congrHfoi^^  i^«  SL~MauT,  ib.  1843-  H.  Jndart,  Dam 
Jean  Mabillon,  H«im0.  1879;  E.  de  Broglie,  iMabiUon  et 
la  mfeiHi  de  tabbav^  de  SL-Oermain-dee-Free,  2  vols.,  ib. 
1888:  8.  Baumer.  /.  M€UniUfn,  Augsburg,  1802;  Lichten- 
b«rser,  ESR.  vUl  S20-52L 


McALL  MISSION  (Mission  populaire  ^vangeHque): 
A  French  undenominational,  evangelistic  mission 
founded  in  Paris  in  1872  by  Robert  Whitaker 
McAll  (q.v,).  The  immediate  impulse  to  this  act 
was  the  remark  of  a  French  working  man  that  the 
French  common  people,  though  opposed  to  an  im- 
posed religion  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  were  ready 
to  hear,  if  some  one  wtnild  teach  them  a  reUgion 
of  freedom  and  earnestness.  The  mission  is  ad- 
dressed, not  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  free-think- 
ers, whet  lie  r  atheists  or  well  disposed  to  religion, 
but  it  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Some  converts  from  Roman  Catholicism 
have  been  made,  but  the  majority  of  the  converts 
ape  from  the  ever-increajsing  class  in  France  which 
has  broken  with  all  rehgion. 

The  opening,  Jan,  17,  1872,  of  a  emal]  shop  as 
an  evangelistic  hall  in  BelleWlle,  the  communistic 
quarter  of  Paris,  was  the  pioneer  act  of  modern 
city  missions  in  any  country.  Freneh  Protestant 
pastors  and  church  ofhcers  welcomed  it  and  freely 
lent  their  aid;  the  government,  still  guarding  itself 
sedulously  against  the  dangers  inherent  in  meetings 
of  working  men,  was  quick  to  perceive  that  the 
Mission  aux  ouvriersj  as  it  was  at  first  called,  tended 


to  orderj  and  authorized  McAll  to  open  as  many 
halls  as  he  would.  In  1888  the  work  attained  its 
largest  number  of  halls,  130;  forty-two  being  in 
Paris  and  its  environs,  and  the  others  in  thirty- 
three  departments,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Corsica. 
In  1906  there  were  but  fifty-eight  halls,  a  number 
of  those  formerly  worked  by  the  mission  having 
been  taken  over  by  Protestant  churches,  and  others 
closed  in  the  interest  of  better  methods.  The  work 
is  thus  far  more  extensive  than  in  the  days  of  more 
mission  lialls,  in  part  owing  to  boat  work  and  itin- 
eracy, in  part  to  larger  and  more  varied  use  of  the 
halls. 

Sunday-schools  w*ere  introduced  into  the  mission 
in  Jan.,  1873,  and  immediately  afterward  McAll 
took  advantage  of  the  Thursday  half*holiday  to  open 
supplementa.ry  schools  for  religious  instruction, 
an  example  followed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  The  first  adult  Bible  class 
in  France  was  established  in  a  McAll  hall.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  movement  was  intro*hiced  into 
France  by  C.  E.  Greig,  then  in  charge  of  work 
among  the  young  in  the  mission  halls,  and,  after 
McAirs  retirement,  the  director  of  the  mission. 
The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  regions  where  there  are  no  Protestant 
churches  ftnth  which  the  converts  may  unite. 

Although  the  one  purpose  of  the  mission  is  evan- 
gelization, many  agencies  conlribule  to  this  end. 
The  halLs  are  centers  of  tenif^>eranoe  and  dispen- 
sary work,  mothers'  mc^etings,  fraternal  societies, 
lending  libraries,  Bible  and  tract  distribution,  and 
an  extensive  domestic  visitation.  The  first  m- 
dust  rial  school  in  France  was  establishetl  in  a 
McAll  hall  in  1874.  The  first  social  RCttlcment  in 
France  was  foimded  in  1899  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  mission  in  Roubaix,  and  several  others 
have  since  been  opened  elsewhere. 

In  1878.  1889,  and  1900  the  McAll  Mission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  the  French  and  the  London  Tract 
Societies,  carried  on  evangelistic  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expositions  of  these  years,  with  con- 
tinuous religious  meetings  and  an  extensive  sale 
and  distribution  of  religious  literature* 

In  1882,  desiring  to  put  the  work  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis,  McAll  formed  a  Board  (Comite  de  di' 
rertion)  of  French,  English,  and  American  residents 
of  Paris.  At  that  time  the  name  of  the  work  was 
changed  from  Mission  nux  ouvriers  de  Paris,  which 
it  had  hitherto  borne,  to  its  present  name,  aM ission 
pofrulmre  hningcliqite  de  France.  The  board,  how- 
ever, wishing  to  asscM^iate  the  founder's  name  ^^i\,h 
the  work,  voted  to  add  the  sub-tilie  *'  The  McAll 
Mission."  The  president  of  the  board  was  a  prom- 
inent  business  man  of  Paris,  Loius  Saalter. 

In  188h[>-88,  the  London  Seaman's  Mission  loaned 
one  of  its  boats  to  McAll  for  work  in  the  coast 
cities,  several  permanent  stations  being  the  out- 
come. One  of  these  boats,  going  up  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  aroused  an  immense  interest  there.  Sub- 
sequently two  chapel  boats,  Le  Bon  Messager  and 
La  Bonne  N  mi  wile,  were  built  for  service  in  the 
inland  waterways  of  France,  and  have  carried  the 
gospel  to  many  sequestered  villages,  in  some  of 
which  permanent  work  has  been  established*     Iq 
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numerous  cases  they  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
call mg  to  their  ancestral  faith  the  scattered  de- 
scendants of  Hugiienots,  for  gcnerationa  destitute 
of  religioiw  privileges. 

The  McAll  Mission  neither  invests  money  in 
buildings  nor  founds  churches.  Its  halls  are  hired 
ehopHf  its  converts  are  sent  to  join  the  nearest 
church,  in  many  caae^  forming  the  major  part  of 
the  new  accessions.  Certain  of  the  t»nverta,  mainly 
Roman  Catholics  of  advanesed  age,  prefer  to  remain 
in  their  own  communion,  though  regularly  attend- 
ing the  mission  meetings.  EhEoeptiona  to  the  rule 
not  to  establish  churches  have  been  found  aeces* 
sary  In  Corsica,  and  in  certain  parts  of  France 
where  no  Protestant  cburch  existed;  but  in  tbe^ 
cases  the  converts  themselves  have  supplied  the 
funds  for  building. 

The  mission  is  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  Great  Britain^  America,  Protestant 
Europe,  the  descendants  of  Hugujenots  in  South 
Africa,  and  an  ever^ increasing  amount  from  the 
Protestants  of  France*  In  1883  the  American 
McAll  Association,  numbering  in  1906  sixty-one 
auxiliaries,  was  form^  to  collect  funds  for  the 
miMton^  and  similar  associations  have  since  been 
formed  in  England,  Scotland^  Ireland,  and  Canada. 

The  economy  with  which  this  mission  ii  worked 
is  without  precedent,  due  in  part  to  the  large  pro- 
portion of  unsalaried  workers,  and  in  part  to  the 
marvelous  genius  of  its  founder  for  organization. 
At  no  time  has  the  average  expenses  of  the  halls 
exceeded  a  thousand  dollars  a  year^  including  rent, 
salaries,  running  expenses,  the  due  proportion  of 
administrative  expenses,  and  of  the  extensive  itin- 
erating and  boat  work. 

Not  being  an  effort  to  convert  Enman  Catholics, 
and  polemics  being  rigidly  excluded  from  the  halb, 
the  mission  has  been  wonderfully  exempt  from  op- 
position* Through  all  tlie  evidences  of  animosity 
to  religion  manifested  in  the  French  Parliament  in 
recent  years  no  opposition  to  the  mission  has  found 
expression.  In  the  early  days  some  atheists  of  the 
Belleville  quarter  made  an  attack  upon  it*  Tliey 
were  frankly  answered  and  became  stanch  sup- 
porters of  the  work.  In  1S9S-99,  during  the  viru- 
lent anti-Protestant  campaign,  the  mission  re- 
ceived some  small  share  of  abuse,  but  it  was  so 
strongly  entrenched  in  public  confidenee  that  the 
attack  fell  powerless. 

On  Jan.  17, 1892,  the  twentteth  anniversary  of  the 
mission  was  celebrated  with  signal  evidences  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  community  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  Slate*  Shortly  after,  McAll  resigned  the  direction 
of  the  mission  into  the  hands  of  his  colleague,  C.  E* 
Gre%,  and  removed  to  England*  So  well  had  he 
established  the  mission  that  its  success  has  continued 
to  increase  and  its  importance  to  be  recognized* 
In  1005  the  Board  of  Direction  gave  to  Greig  a  col* 
league,  S,  de  Grenier  Latour,  a  young  man  of  noble 
Huguenot  extraction,  and  created  tha  office  of 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  for  America,  to 
which  they  calletl  Henri  Merle  d^Aubign^,  son  of  the 
historian  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  years  a  worker 
in  the  mission.        Lonia£  Seymour  Houohtok. 

Bmt.icH}iUpmr:    H.  Bcnur.  Th*  White  Fitid*  of  Pmnea-   or 
tkt  Story  ^Ur.  M'AWt  MiMu^  New  York,  1S70;   idem, 


Life  and  Work  «/  Rer,  G,  Theophitue  Dodd*  .  .  .  in  Cpa- 
nt^ion  with  tht  McAU  Mimamn,  ib.  t8S4;  Crv  frmn  the 
Land  of  Catvin  and  Vallaire^'  Recordt  of  the  McAU  Mi*- 
fwn,  jh.  1^7:  Mrs.  L.  B.  Houghton.  Cruite  of  th*"  Mjf*- 
Iftv  "  in  Afti«  MieeioH  Work,  ik  ISOL 

HcALL,  ROBEET  WHITAKER:  English  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  the  founder  of  the  McAll  Mis^ 
sion  (q.v.)i  b.  at  Macclesfield  (IT  m.  s.  of  Manches- 
ter), Cheshire,  Dec.  17,  1821;  d.  in  Paris  May  11, 
1893.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, but  at  first  proposed  to  take  up  the  profession 
of  architecture.  Akno^  at  the  outset  of  a  promis- 
ing career,  however,  he  felt  hinnself  drawn  to  the 
ministry,  as  his  father  had  wislied;  and  after  com^ 
pleting  hiii  studies  at  the  Free  College  of  Theology 
at  Whalley  Range,  uear  Manchester  (1844-48),  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congn^ational 
church  at  Sunderland.  Subsequentiy  be  held 
charges  at  Leicester,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Hadleigb,  hk  sermons  everywhere  being  marked  by 
their  simplicity,  force,  and  elegance,  "^liile  at 
Leicester,  be  became  distinguished  as  a  street 
preacher,  and  in  all  his  pastorates  he  did  extensive 
work  tn  the  villager,  where  he  was  eminently  suc^ 
^ssful  in  enlisting  the  services  of  young  n^n.  In 
Aug.,  1871,  while  on  a  ten  days'  vi^it  to  France 
with  his  wife,  be  heard,  at  Paris,  the  words  of  a 
working  man  which  determined  his  future  career. 
Convinced  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  avaiH 
gelistic  work  in  France  among  those  who  bad  aban- 
doned religious  faith,  McAll,  having  cotisulted 
prominent  French  Protestant  pastors,  and  having 
secured  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  his  church 
at  Hadleigh,  returned  to  Paris,  where,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Government,  he  began  evangelistic 
work  in  the  comnmnistic  quarter  of  Belleville  (Jan. 
17,  1872).  The  work  was  at  fibst  carried  on  by  the 
private  means  of  McAll  and  his  wife;  but  within  a 
year  interest  was  aroused  in  the  undertaking,  and 
contributions  came  in  generously.  In  1882,  wish- 
ing to  put  the  mission  on  a  permanent  foundation, 
McAJl  formed  a  board  of  directorB,  who  in  turn 
made  him  honorary  director  for  life.  Thb  office  he 
resigned  in  1892  and  returned  to  England  to  raise 
the  funds  which  were  urgently  needed  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  becom- 
ing seriously  ill,  he  went  once  more  to  Paris,  where 
he  died,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors.  His 
wife,  who  died  at  Pftrii  May  6,  1906,  gave  her  last 
years  to  the  mission  with  a  devotion  equal  to  that  of 
her  husband.  McAll  was  the  author  of  ninety-seven 
publisher!  works,  chiefly  tracts,  many  of  which  were 
written  in  Freudi;  and  he  also  wrote  or  translate*! 
fifty  hymns  for  the  CaniiquM  populaires,  the  hymnal 
used  in  tba  McAll  missions  and  by  many  other  FreDch 
Protestants.  Lotrma  BzxuQvn  Houohton. 

BtHLtootiAPTrr:  A.  W.  McAU,  r  Founder  of  tSe  MeAU  Mi«- 
•ton,  Pari*'  a  Fragmfni  hjf  himedf.  a  Souvenir  hu  Iku 
Wife^  Loodod*  1S06;  sod  litfcmture  under  MoAi4^  MtsaiON. 

MACARnJS,  maH3a'ri-nsr  A  name  of  frequ^it 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church 
(cf.  the  DCB^  S.V.,  and  Stadler  and  Heim,  H^iligen- 
lesieon,  iv.  2-10,  where  more  than  forty  of  the 
name  are  mentioned).      The  most  noteworthy  are; 

1.  Macanus  The  Egyptian,  called  also  The  Elder 
or  The  Great:    Head  ol  the  monks  of  the  Scetic 
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desert;  b.  in  Upper  Egypt  about  300;  d.  in  the 
Soetic  desert,  3M.  He  was  won  to  the  rehgious 
life  at  an  early  age  by  St.  Anthony  and  when  thirty 
years  old  became  a  monk.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  for  the  remainder  of  \m  life 
presided  over  the  monastic  community  in  the 
tic  dejsert,  except  for  a  brief  period  during  which 
was  baniahed,  with  other  adherents  of  the  Ni* 

le  Creed,  to  an  island  in  the  Nile  by  the  Emperor 
Valens.  The  day  appointed  for  his  feast  in  the 
Elastern  Church  is  Jan.  19,  while  the  Western 
Church  celebrates  it  four  days  earlier.  Certain 
monasteries  of  the  Libyan  desert  still  bear  the 
name  of  Macjirius,  and  the  neighborhootl  is  called 
the  Desert  of  MacariuH  and  seenis  to  be  identical 
with  the  ancient  Scetic  district.  The  ruins  of  nu- 
merous monasteries  in  this  region  almost  confirm 
the  local  tradition  that  the  cloisters  of  Macarius 
were  equal  in  number  to  the  days  of  the  year.  Al- 
though Gennadius  recognises  as  the  only  work  of 
Macjirius  a  letter  addressed  to  the  younger  monks, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  fifty  homilies  ascribed  to  him.  The 
Apophikegnmia  edited  with  the  homilies  may  also 
be  genuine,  but  the  seven  si> called  Opiisciih  ascetica 
editeii  under  his  name  by  P.  Possinus  (Paris,  1683) 
are  merely  later  compilations  from  the  homilies, 
made  by  Simeon  the  Logothete,  who  is  probably 
identical  with  Simeon  Metaphrastes  (d.  9i30).  Ma- 
carius likewLse  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of 
several  minor  writings,  including  an  Epistola  ad 
filws  Dei,  and  a  number  of  other  letters  and  prayers. 
The  teachings  of  Macarius  are  characterijsed  by  a 
m3rs(ical  and  spiritual  mode  of  thought  which  has 
endeared  him  to  Christian  mystics  of  alt  ages,  al- 
thoxigh,  on  the  other  hand»  in  his  anthropology  and 
«oteriology  he  freiiuently  approximates  the  stand- 
point of  St.  Augustine.  Certain  passages  of  his 
homilies  assert  the  entire  depravity  of  man,  while 
others  postulate  free  will,  even  after  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  presuppose  a  tendency  toward  virtue,  or, 
in  semi- Pelagian  fashion,  ascribe  to  man  the  power 
to  attain  a  degree  of  readiness  to  receive  salvation, 

2,  Macarius  The  Younger,  or  Macarius  of  Alei- 
andria:  A  somewhat  younger  contemporary  of  the 
preceding^  was  a  monk  in  the  Nitric  desert,  where 
he  died  c.  406.  He  was  an  extreme  ascetic,  and 
numerous  miracles  were  fu'jcribed  to  him.     He  pre* 

ed  over  the  5,000  Xitric  monks  with  the  same 

as  had  the  elder  Macarius  in  the  Scetic  desert. 

irding  to  oriental   tradition,  he  died  on  Jan.  2, 

Lt  be  ia  also  commemorated  on  the  same  days  as 
ius  the  Egj^tian,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
fused. In  addition  to  a  monastic  rule  and  three 
brief  apothegms,  a  homily  **  On  the  End  of  the  Souls 
of  the  Righteous  and  of  Sinners  *'  is  ascribed  to  him, 
although  excellent  Vientia  manuscripts  assign  the 
bitter  to  a  monk  named  Alexander.  Palladius  and 
Soxomen  also  mention  a  Maciirius  the  Younger  of 
Lower  Egypt,  who  lived  in  a  cell  for  more  than 
twenty-three  years  to  atone  for  a  murder  which  he 
had  committed. 

8.  Macarius  M&gnes:  Probably  t^  be  identified 
with  the  bishop  of  Magnesia  who,  at  the  Synod  of 
the  Oak  in  403,  brought  charges  against  HeracUdes, 
bishop   of    Epheaus,    the    friend    of    Chrysostom 


(see  Chrysostom,  |  4).  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  apology  against  a  Neo- Platonic 
philosopher  of  the  early  part  of  the  foiirth  century, 
contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century 
discovered  at  Athens  in  ISfiil  and  edited  by  C,  Blon- 
del  (Paris,  1S76).  This  work  agrees  in  its  dogmatics 
with  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  is  valuable  on  accoimt  of 
the  numerous  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  the 
opponent  of  Macarius.  These  fragments  are  appar- 
ently drawn  from  the  lost  "Words  against  the 
ChrbtifAus ''  of  Porphyry  or  from  the  "  Truth- Loving 
Words"  of  Hierocles.  Like  Macarius  the  Yoiinjijer, 
this  Macarius  m  frequently  confused  with  ^lacarius 
the  Egyptian. 

4.  Macarius  of  Jerusalem:    A  bishop  who  took 

part  in  the  Council   of    Nicsea   and    also   received 

a   long   letter   from   Constantino    the   Great   with. 

reference  to  the   building  of    the   Chiu-ch   of    the 

lledeemer   at  Jerusalem*      Of   his   life   no   details 

are  known.  (O.  ZOcKLERt.) 

BtBLtcM}EU.]>HT:    1.  The  Opera  are  in  MPL,  xx%iv.  40^822; 

a  Ceim.  troxisL  in   2  vols.  appeAred  at  BulEbach.,   1S39; 

rvfty  Hamtlitr  wer«  e<iit€d  by  J.  G.  Pritius.  Leipsie,  15&8; 

and  H.  J.  Floss  issued  Epigiolm,  homiliarum  loci,  pretrnM^ 

CfAogjiCw  1850,  and  Zwm  Froffmcnte  dea  heiligtn  Makariua, 

Bonn,  1806.     Coaeull:   J.  Sttiiffeb.  Die  mytUdu  Thmlogig 

MakariuM  de»  Atgyptert  und  die  alte*ten  Arwaue  chriMUicher 

Aft/fiik,  Bonn.   1906:    B.  Liiidner,  Sundfottx  hi*toria  th^ 

ol&ijica  my»(u:<r:    ds  Afaeario.  Leip&ic,   tS4til;    T.  F5nit«r« 

in  Jahrbttcher  far  dmUdie  Thfotogie,  1873,  pp.  43tK501; 

II.    L5bp,    in    Kirchtichst  Jahrbuch  fur  Sadit.-AUenburg, 

lyOD.  pp.  37-38. 

2.  The  ftetfufa  mormatica  ascribed  to  Macariiia.  a  hom- 
ily, and.  three  apothegms  are  Ln  A.  Gallandi.  BiblioUieca 
vettrum  patrum,  vol,  vii.,  14  vols.,  Venictj,  l7tt5"Sl.  Coo- 
ftultt  Floss,  ut  sup.:  O.  Z^ckJer,  A«ke*e  utui  Manchtum, 
pp.  226-227,  247.  a35.  375.  Frankfort.  lS97i  O.  Bardcft- 
hewer,  Pairoloffie,  pp.  232-233,  Freiburg,  1001- 

3.  C.  Blondel,  Maoarii  MaoneiiM  qua  tupertunt,  Paris, 
I87&;  L.  SduUkhflusfler,  Zu  den  Schri/ten  det  MofttriuM 
von  Magne9ia,  in  TU,  1907;  L,  Duchwno,  De  Mtxmrio 
Maan^ie,  Paris,  1877;  W.  Miller,  in  TLZ,  1877,  no.  lOr 
T.  Zahn.  in  ZKG,  iii.  450-459;  C.  J,  Nsumann.  Scripiarum 
Qracontm  .  .  .  qutt  auperimni.  faHC.  iii.,  Leipaic,  1880; 
O.  Bardenbewcr,  ut  sup.,  pp.  331-332. 

MAC  ARTHUR,  JAMES:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Southampton:  b,  at  Dawsholme,  Dum- 
bartonshire, June  6,  1S48,  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow  (M.A,,  1868),  and  after 
being  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  in  1871  and  to  the 
Inner  Temple  in  1874,  entered  Cuddeadon  Theo- 
logical College,  where  he  studied  in  1S77-78,  being 
ordered  de^icon  in  1878  and  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year,  ile  was  successively  curate  of  St, 
Mary's,  Redcliff,  Bristol,  in  1878-80,  rector  of 
Lamplugh,  Cumberland,  in  1880-87,  and  vicar  of 
St.  Marj-'s,  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster,  in  1887-92 
and  of  All  Saints',  South  Acton,  Middlesex,  in  1892- 
1893,  He  was  abo  rural  dean  of  Ealing  in  1894- 
1898,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  consecrates!  bishop 
of  Bombay,  a  diocese  which  he  retained  until  1903. 
He  was  acting  metropolitan  of  India  in  1902,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  translated  to  hia  present 
r^ee  of  Southampton  (milTragan  to  the  bishop  of 
Winchester),  In  addition  to  charges,  addresses, 
and  sermons,  he  has  written  ChrUiianity  afid  In- 
dian NatioTiality  (London,  1903). 

MACARTmm,     ROBERT   STUART:      Baptiit; 

b,  ut  Dalesville,  P:  Q.  July  31,  184  L  He  was  ©du- 
ealed  at  the  University  o*f  Rochester  (A,B.,  1867) 
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and  Rochester  Theolagical  Seminar^',  from  ivhicli 
he  woa  graduated  in  1870.  Since  the  latter  year  he 
has  been  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  Chijrch,  New 
York  City.  He  was  for  many  years  a  eorrespond- 
ent  of  The  Chicago  Standard^  and  was  long  con- 
nected editorially  with  The  Christian  Inquirer  and 
The  BapHit  Quart^ly  Emrkw.  In  addition  to  com* 
pHing  a  niunber  of  hymnak,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Caivary  Selection  of  Hymna  and 
Spirituai  Song*  (in  collaboration  with  C.  8.  Robin- 
son; New  York,  1879)  and  Laudes  Domini  {ui 
collaboration  with  C.  S.  Robinson;  1S89),  he  bias 
written  Calvary  Pidpii  (New  York,  1890);  Divine 
B<du3trades  (Chicsigo,  1892);  Quick  Truths  in  QttaifU 
Texts  (2  BericB,  1895-1907);  The  Atiraciive  Christ, 
and  Mher  Sermorm  (Philadelphia,  1898);  Curreni 
Questimufor  Thinking  Men  (189S);  Bible  Diffuml- 
Hes  uTid  their  AUem^itive  InterpreiaM^ns  (New  York, 
1S99);  Cekstial  Lamp  (Philadelphia,  1899);  Old 
Book  and  Old  Faiih  (New  York,  1899);  Round  the 
World  (Philadelphia,  1899);  The  Land  and  the  Book 
(1900);  The  Qumtuina  of  the  Centuri^  (Cleveland, 
1905);  Advent,  Chriatmaii  New  YeoTf  Baster,  and 
Other  Sermamil9(B) ;  and  The  Christian  ReigUf  and 
Other  Sermons  (1909). 

He AULEY,  CATHARmE  ELIZABETH :  Foimder 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  b.  at  GormantJtown  House, 
near  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sept.  29,  1787;  d.  at  Dublin 
Nov.  1 1 ,  184  L  She  waa  bom  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
f&ith,  but,  having  been  left  an  orphan,  was  brought 
up  in  a  Protestaut  family.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
she  waa  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callahan  of  Coo- 
lock  House  (north  of  Dublin),  whom abe  converted  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr*  Cal- 
lahan in  1822  she  inherited  his  fortune.  She  now 
erected  in  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin,  the  House 
of  our  Ble^ed  Lady  of  Mercy,  which  was  completed 
in  1827.  She  and  two  companions  then  underwenlr 
the  novitiate  in  the  Presentation  coo  vent  of  George's 
Hill,  Dublin,  They  retunied  to  Baggot  Street  iu 
Dec,  1830,  and  in  Jan,,  1831,  gave  the  religious 
dresa  to  six  slaters  who  had  been  in  charge  during 
their  absence.  Thus  was  founded  the  order  of 
Sisters  of  Mercy  (see  Msrcy,  SmTERfi  of). 
BlBuoqitApnY:     Lift  c/  Catharine    McAtdeUt    New   York, 

18®6;     Dublin   Rctitw.   Moxcb,    1847,    pp.    l-2fi;     DNB, 

XX3UV.  420-421, 

McAULEY,  JEREMIAH:  Methodist  missionary ; 
b.  in  Kerry,  Ireland,  about  1839;  d-  in  New  York 
Sept,  18.  1SS4.  He  had  no  sebooling  and  when  he 
WAS  thirteen  years  old  emigrated  to  America.  There 
he  assisted  his  sister  ^s  husband  in  hts  bustne^  in 
Kew  York,  but  soon,  falling  in  with  evil  ostnpan^ 
ions,  lie  left  his  home  and  became  a  river  thief. 
When  only  nineteen  years  old  he  was  arrested  for 
highway  robbery  and  although  innocent  of  the 
charge  was  convicted  and  senteneed  to  fifteen  years  ^ 
imprisonment  at  Sing  Sing  (Jan.,  1857).  While  in 
prison  he  was  converted  ^  largely  through  the  me- 
dium of  Orville  Gardner,  a  fellow  convict,  and  he 
himself  converted  many  others  in  the  prison. 
Governor  Dix,  after  proof  was  laid  before  him  of 
McAuley's  innocence  of  the  charge  against  him, 
pardoned  him  (Mar,  8^  1864),  Chi  leaving  prison 
be  had  no  friends  to  help  him  lead  an  honest  life, 


and  relapsed  into  his  old  ways.  Id  1872  he  found 
Christian  friends  who  assisted  him,  and  in  October 
of  that  y^tp  he  opened  at  316  Water  Street  a  "  Help- 
ing Hand  for  Men,'*  where  he  did  a  great  amount 
of  good  and  saved  many  a  man  from  evil  courses. 
In  1 876  the  old  building  was  replaced  by  a  better 
one,  and  the  mission  was  incorporated  as  the  Mo- 
Auley Water  Street  Mission.  In  1882  he  began 
another  mission  on  Thirty-second  Street,  near  Sixth 
Avenue,  where  he  labored  until  his  death.  Him- 
self an  ex-con  Viet,  h^  knew  the  hardships  and 
temptatioiis  of  such  men  and  therefore  could  aid 
and  save  them  far  better  than  many  a  man  who 
had  not  had  his  experience. 

BiaLtoavupirr;  H.  M.  OITofd,  Jgrr^  MeA^ieui  hu  Lif*  und 
Wofk^  N«w  York,  1885;  H.  CKDipbdl.  Tkm  Prohitm  of  th^ 
Poor;  Rword  qf  q\£iti  Work  in  ufvguiel  Ptoen,  ib.  ISS2; 
Jwrnt  McA^d€u*  on  ApcwO^  t^  ^  Loat,  5iJi  ed.,  ib..  190S 
[by  a  DiunbBT  cif  writen). 

McBEE^  SILAS:  Protestant  Episcopal  layman ; 
b.  at  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  Nov.  14,  1853,  He  was 
edui^ted  at  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1B76.  Since 
1S36  he  has  been  editor  of  Tke  Churchman  (New 
York),  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  Prayer  Book  Society  in  AmeHca,  and  in  the- 
ology describes  himself  as  '^  a  Catholic  (in  its  real 
and  not  sectarian  sense)  Churchman." 

MACBRIDE,  JOHH  DAVID :  English  orientalist; 
b.  at  Plympton  (5  m.  n.n=e.  of  Plymouth),  Devon- 
shire, June  28,  1778;  ih  at  Oxford  Jan.  24,  1868. 
He  studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (B.A„  1799^ 
M.A.,  1802),  where  he  received  a  fellowship  in  1800. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Magdalen 
Hall  and  lord  almoner's  reader  in  Arabic.  These 
positions  he  held  till  his  death.  Tliough  lie  was  a 
layman,  he  frequently  lectured  on  theology.  His 
principal  work  was  The  Mohamrnedan  Religu^n  Ex- 
plained (London^  1857).  He  also  published  Lei> 
tures  Explanolory  of  the  Diatessaron  (2  vols.,  Ox- 
ford, 1835);  EHatesmront  or  the  Hist^y  of  &ur  Lard 
Jesne  Christ  compiled  from  the  Four  Ooepeh  (1837); 
Lectures  on  the  Articles  of  the  UnilM  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  (1853)^  The  Syrian  Church  in 
India  (1856);  and  LedureM  onthe  AcU  of  the  A  pot- 
ties and  on  the  Epistks  (ISSS). 
BittLioQRAPiiT:  DNB.  spLxiv.  429-430. 

H€BURN£Yp  ROBERT  ROSS:  General  secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  Young  Men/s  Christian  Associ^ 
ation;  b.  at  CastlebLiyney  (12  m.  s.e,  of  Monaghan)^ 
County  Monsghan,  Ireland,  Mar.  31,  1837;  d.  at 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27,  1898.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  physician  of  repute.  When  seventeen  he 
came  to  New  York,  wliere  he  learned  the  hatter's 
trade.  Eight  years  later  he  became  '*  hbrarian"  of 
the  New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  then  occupying  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  at  659  Broadway.  Here  he  was 
associated  with  a  group  of  young  men  who  later 
became  leading  business  men  in  the  city,  and  to- 
gether they  were  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
organization  till  in  Dec,  1869,  its  Erst  building,  at 
Twenty-third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  costing 
with  site  $487,000,  was  completed  and  occupied. 
The  following  figures  briefly  contrast  the  work  at 
the  time  he  took  charge  of  it  and  near  the  end  of 
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his  8C€?etar5*3hip I  In  1862:  15(3  members,  two 
small  rented  roonas,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$1,700;  in  1897:  7,309  raembersliip,  work  con- 
ducted at  fifteen  points,  nine  buildings  valued  at 
$2,000,000,  annual  budget  $175,000. 

McBumey  was  for  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  International  Committee;  and  as 
its  corresponding  member  he  in  1866  ealle<l  the  first 
New  York  State  convention  which  he  for  three  years 
served  as  president.  lie  was  seven  times  a  dele- 
gate to  the  triennial  World's  Conference,  held  in 
Europe;  in  1871  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  till 
his  death  was  a  leader  of  the  Association  of  General 
Secretaries  of  North  .\merica.  He  was  active  out- 
side of  the  association;  he  waa  a  lifelong  memlier 
and  for  many  years  an  ofhcial  of  St.  Paul's  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;  from  1867  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  exectJtive  committee  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Besides  these  activitiea,  he  was  an  ac^ 
tive  participant  and  director  in  many  enterprises 
and  institutions  directed  to  philanthropic  and  re- 
ligious ends.  He  wtis  not  a  college  graduate,  but 
Ive  read  widely  and  carefully.  He  wa«i  a  close 
student  of  the  Bible  and  a  successful  teacher.  lie 
traveled  extensively  in  America,  visited  Europe 
many  times,  and  made  a  tour  of  Egj'pt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  sturdy  Scotch 
charact**r,  strong  common  »(*nse,  energy,  tact,  and 
exectitive  ability,  with  an  integrity  and  conscien- 
tiousne-ss  that  were  never  questioned.  He  was 
above  all  a  lover  of  young  men  and  hia  large- 
hearted  and  practical  sympathy  never  failed.  Per- 
haps no  other  man  in  his  generation  touched  and 
helped  so  many  young  men.      RicHARn  C.  Morbe, 

BmucKifUFitTt   L.  L,  Doggett,  Life  of  Robert  R.  McBumey ^ 
CfcvirlJUid.  O..  1902. 

McCABE,  CHARLES  CARBWELL:  Mctho<list 
Episcopal  bishop,  better  knowTi  as  Chaplain  Mc- 
Cabe;  b.  at  Athens,  O.,  Oct.  11,  1836;  d.  in  New 
York  City  Dec.  10,  1906.  He  entered  Ohio  Wes- 
leyari  University,  Delaware,  O.,  in  1854,  but  did 
not  complete  the  course,  which  he  frequently  in- 
terrupted to  do  evangelistic  work.  His  health  gave 
way  and  on  his  recovery  he  taught  the  high  school 
at  I  ronton,  O,,  1858-60.  He  joined  the  Ohio  con- 
ference and  was  onlained  deacon  8ept.  23,  1860, 
and  appointed  to  Putnam,  since  incorporatetl  into 
the  city  of  Zanesville,  O.  He  pleaded  the  Union 
cause  so  vigorously  and  successfnlly  tliat  it  was 
lar^dy  owing  to  him  that  the  I22d  regiment  of 
Ohio  Volunteers  was  raised.  He  was  ordained 
elder  at  Zanesville  *Sept.  7,  1862,  and  appointed 
elinplain  of  the  regiment  on  Oct.  8,  1862.  He 
prox-ed  himself  efficient;  indeed  has  been  styled 
**  the  most  popular  and  distingtiished  chaplain  *' 
in  the  volunteer  army.  He  was  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  called  "  chaplain,'^  whatever  other  desig- 
nation his  office  entitled  him  to.  On  June  16, 
1863,  he  was  capturwl  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  sent  by  Major  General  J.  A. 
Early  to  Ubby  Prison,  Richmond,  He  did  much 
to  relieve  the  tedium  of  confinement,  showed  him- 
lielf  itvdefatigable  in  getting  up  entert^iinments,  a 
aoa.  of  consolation  to  the  downcast,  and  ardent  In 
impfMsiiig  religioufl  truth  upon  his  assocmtea.   But 


nn  Sept.  25  he  came  down  with  typhoid  fever  and 
was  very  ill.  In  October  he  was  exchanged  and 
allowed  to  leave  the  prisorj.  He  resigned  liis  cha|>- 
laincy,  Jan.  8,  1864,  received  hia  commiBsion  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Ignited  States  Christian  Cksmmission 
(Mar.  29,  1864)  an* I  Wiia  one  of  its  most  active 
members.  "  Whether  pleading  for  money  through* 
out  the  North  or  singing  (he  had  a  remarkable  gift 
of  song)  and  preaching  to  the  soldiers  in  Southern 
camps,  he  was  et^ually  happy  and  successful.^'  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  wa.s  appointed  (Sept.,  1S65) 
to  Spencer  Chapel  in  Portsmouth,  O.,  and  had  a 
series  of  revivals  until  he  left  it  to  be  centenary 
agent  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1S66.  He 
exhibited  great  ability  as  a  money-raiser  and  was 
continuously  employed  by  his  denomination  for 
this  purpose.  In  1868  he  was  elected  financial 
jigent  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  in  1872  the 
title  was  dropped  and  he  was  elected  assistant  cor- 
responding secretary.  In  1SS4  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  missionary  society  of  his  church.  He 
stirred  great  enthusi."Lsm  by  proposing  that  the  so- 
ciety should  raise  a  million  dollars  for  missions,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  in  1885.  l-nsuccessful  in  tlie  lirsL 
eiTort,  although  nearly  596,000  advance  hud  been 
made,  he  renewed  the  efTort  and  reached  his  point 
in  1887.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  bishop.  To 
this  ofhce  he  brought  his  great  popularity  and  tire- 
less energy,  his  spiritual  enthusiasm  and  Evangelical 
fervor.  He  did  noteworthy  .service  in  Mexico  and 
South  Amcnca  hi  1899-1902.  In  Dec,  1902.  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  American  University, 
But  under  this  accumulation  of  duties  and  under 
the  strain  of  trying  to  fmance  his  gigantic  schemes 
he  sank  and  died  of  apoplexy.  He  was  able  to 
raise  large  sums  by  his  lecture,  fret|uently  repeated 
and  yet  never  wholly  repeated »  *'  The  Bright  Side 
of  Life  in  Libby  Prison." 
BmijoflBAPny:  F.  M.  Bristol,  The  Life  of  Chaplain  McCabe^ 

New  York,  1908    (it  contains  a  symmary  of   the  famoua 

lectyrc). 

MX  ABE,  JOSEPH:  English  ex -Franciscan;  b, 
at  Macclejjlicld  (15  m,  s.e.  of  Manchester),  Chesh- 
ire. Nov.  11,  1867.  He  was  educated  at  St» 
Fnmcis*  College,  Manchester  (1883-84),  Holy 
Trinity,  Killarney  (1884-85),  St,  Anthony's,  Lon- 
don (1885-91),  and  the  l^niversity  of  Lou  vain 
(1893-94).  In  1891  he  was  ordained  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  priesthood  at  id  appointed  professor 
of  Bcholastie  philosophy  at  St.  Anthony's  College, 
London,  where  he  taught  in  1891-93  and  1894-95, 
In  1895-96  he  wan  rector  of  St.  Bernardine's  Col- 
lege, Buckingham,  but  in  the  latter  year  a  ban* 
doned  the  Church  on  account  of  hia  adoption  of 
aiinostic  views,  and  since  tliat  time  has  been  a 
private  secretary,  lecturer,  journalist,  and  author. 
Besides  translating  E.  Hneckel's  RiHdle  of  Ute  Uni- 
iH^se  (London,  1900):  Wonders  of  Li/t  (1904); 
Evolidion  of  Man  (1905);  and  LaM  Ward^  on  Evo- 
luiion  (1906);  F.  K.  C.  Blichner'a  La^  ITordr 
un  Materialism  (1901);  and  W.  Bolsche's  Haedcd 
(11W)6),  he  has  written  From  R<fme  to  Ratiomd%9m 
(London,  1896);  Modern  Rat ioTuih'mni\S97);  Twdm 
y^mrs  in  a  Mormfdery  (1897);  Life  in  a  modern 
%fanasUry(l%m);  CanwtDimrmf  {\%W)\  The  He- 
ligion  of  the  Twentieth  Century  (1899);  Peter  Abf^ 
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lard  (1901);  Saini  Augustine  and  his  Age  (1902); 
Haeckel*8  Critics  answered  (1905) ;  Religion  of  Woman 
(1905);  The  Origin  of  Life  (1906);  Secular  Ed- 
ucation  (1906);  Talleyrand  (1906);  The  Bible  in 
Europe;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Contribution  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  to  Civilisation  (1907) ;  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  Jacob  Holyoake  (2  vols.,  1908);  and  The 
Decay  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1909). 

MACCABEES.    See  Hasmoneans. 

MACCABEES,  BOOKS  OF:  See  Apocbtfha, 
A,  IV.,  9-11. 

MACCABEES,  FESTIVAL  OF  THE:  The  celebra- 
tion on  Aug.  1  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  seven 
brothers  and  of  their  mother  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (cf.  II  Mace.  vii.).  The  festival  dates 
from  the  fourteenth  century. 
Biblioorapht:    H.  Waoe,  The  Apocrypha^  U.  580  aqq.,  in 

"  Speakers  Commentary,"  London,  1888. 

MacCARTHY,  WELBORE:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Grantham;  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Apr.  11, 
1840.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  St.  Aidan's  Theological  College,  Birkenhead,  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1867  and  ordained  priest  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  successively  curate 
of  Preston-Patrick,  Westmoreland  (1867-68),  Ulver- 
ston  (1868-71),  Christ  Church,  Battersea  (1871-72), 
and  Balham,  Surrey  (1872-73).  He  then  went  to 
India,  where  he  was  chaplain  at  Jhansi,  Northwest- 
em  Provinces  (1874-75),  Rangoon,  Burma  (1875- 
1877),  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Calcutta  (1877^2  and 
1889-98),  Mussooree  (1882-84),  Meerut  (1884-^), 
Shahjahanpur  (1885-87;  all  three  in  the  North- 
western Provinces),  and  Lucknow  (1888-89).  He 
was  likewise  commissary  to  the  bishop  of  Calcutta 
in  1879-82  and  1891-98,  as  well  as  acting  archdeacon 
of  Calcutta  in  1891-92  and  archdeacon  in  1892-^98. 
Returning  to  England  in  1898,  he  was  rector  of 
AshweU  in  1898-1901  and  vicar  of  Gainsborough  in 
1901-05,  besides  being  assistant  chaplain  of  St. 
George's,  Cannes,  France,  in  1900-05,  and  rural 
dean  of  Corringham  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln 
in  1901-1905.  In  1905  he  became  vicar  of 
Grantham,  and  in  the  same  year  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Grantham  (suffragan  to  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln). 

McCAUL,  ALEXANDER:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  16,  1799;  d.  at  London 
Nov.  13,  1863.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A.,  1819),  and  in  1821  went  to  Warsaw, 
Poland,  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  At  the 
dose  of  1822  he  returned  to  England,  took  orders 
and  became  curate  of  Huntley,  near  Gloucester, 
but  on  his  marriage  in  1823  he  returned  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  lived  as  head  of  the  Jewish  mission  and 
English  chaplain  till  1830.  Settling  in  London  he 
continued  to  cooperate  with  the  London  Society, 
which  in  1840  made  him  principal  of  the  Hebrew 
college  in  London.  In  1841  he  was  given  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  literature  in 
King's  College,  London,  to  which  the  chair  of  di- 
vinity was  added  in  1846.  He  became  rector  of 
St.  James's  in  1843,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in 


1845,  and  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus,  St. 
Margaret,  and  St.  Michael  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  in 
1850.  On  the  revival  of  Convocation  in  1852  he 
was  elected  proctor  for  the  London  clergy,  whom 
he  represented  till  his  death.  He  published  a  large 
number  of  single  sermons  and  pamphlets,  but  his 
principal  works  are  two  series  of  Warburtonian  lec- 
tures: Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  (London,  1846) 
and  The  Messiahahip  of  Jesus  (1852).  He  wrote 
also  Rationalism  and  the  Divine  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  (1850);  Notes  on  the  First  Chapter  of 
Genesis  (1861);  Testimonies  to  the  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1862),  and  An  Examination 
of  Bishop  Coleneo^a  Difficulties  with  Regard  to  the 
Pentateuch  (2  parts,  1863-64). 

Biblioorapht:    J.  B.  McCaul,  A  Memorial  Sketek  of  ,  .  . 
Alexander  McCaul,  Oxford,  1863;  DNB,  xxxv.  1-2. 


McCHETHE,   mak-sh6n,   ROBERT      MURRAY: 

Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Edinburgh  May  21, 
1813;  d.  at  Dundee  Mar.  25,  1843.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  talent,  being  awarded  a 
prize  by  Professor  John  Wilson  ("  Christopher 
North  ")  for  a  poem  on  The  Covenanters.  In  1831 
he  took  up  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  university  under  Thomas  Chalmers  and 
David  Welsh,  and  on  Nov.  7,  1835,  he  began  his 
ministerial  labors  at  Larbert,  near  Falkirk,  as  as- 
sistant to  John  Bonar.  On  Nov.  24,  1836,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Dundee,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1839  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  sent  to  Palestine 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  collect  information  respecting  the  Jews.  On  his 
return  he  entered  upon  a  successful  evangelistic 
campaign,  first  at  Dimdee,  then  at  other  places  in 
Scotland  and  northern  England.  In  the  contro- 
versy that  finally  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  he  took  very  decided  ground  on  the 
non-intrusion  side.  McCheyne  was  a  fine  example 
of  the  true  Gospel  preacher.  Long  after  his  death 
he  was  constantly  referred  to  as  ''  the  saintly  Mo- 
(}heyne."  His  principal  works  are.  Narrative  of  a 
Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews  .  .  .  tn  18S9  (in  col- 
laboration with  A.  A.  Bonar;  Edinburgh,  1842); 
Expositions  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Aeia  (Dundee,  1843);  The  Eternal  Inheritance  .  .  . 
two  Discourses  (1843);  Memoirs  and  Remains  (ed.  A. 
A.  Bonar,  Edinburgh,  1843,  and  often;  new  ed., 
1897);  and  Additional  Remains^  Sermons^  and  Lec- 
tures (1844).  The  Remains,  which  have  done  much 
to  perpetuate  McChejme's  memory,  consist  of  ser- 
mons, fugitive  pieces,  and  hymns,  including  the 
popular  "  When  this  passing  world  is  done." 
Biblioorapht:  The  principal  work  is  the  Memoir  and  Re- 
maine  by  A.  A.  Bonar,  ut  sup.,  abridged  ed.,  Edinburgh, 
1865.  Conauli  further  the  short  Life  by  J.  L.  Watson, 
London,  1881;  DNB,  xxxv.  3. 

MACCm,  ma"chl,  LUIGI:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Vi- 
terbo  (42  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  Italy,  Mar.  3,  1832; 
d.  at  Rome  Mar.  29,  1907.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  1859,  and  was  soon  appointed 
privy  chamberlain  by  Pius  IX.  After  being  made 
domestic  prelate,  vice-president  of  the  hospice  for 
the  poor  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and  an  incum- 
bent of  other  offices^  he  was  appointed,  in  1875, 
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m<E«£fo  di  camera,  an  of&ce  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
by  Leo  XI I L  In  1886  he  became  major  domo  and 
prefect  of  the  apostolic  palaces^  and  in  the  former 
capacity  SMCoessfully  carried  out  the  jubilee  of  the 
Pope's  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  In  1889  he  was 
created  cardinal-deacon  of  8anta  Maria  in  Aqntro, 
and  after  1896  was  cardinal-deacon  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Via  Lata.  Although  not  a  bishop,  the  cardinal 
waa  made  abbot  in  comnumdam  of  San  Benedetto  di 
Subiaco  in  1890,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Briefs  and  great  chancellor  of  all  papal 
orders  of  knights,  aa  well  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Council,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  and 
Indulgences. 

McCLELLAir,  JOHN  BROWN:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Mar>  7,  1836*  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  {B.A., 
1858;  M.A  ,  1861).  He  was  fellow  of  hia  college 
(1859-51).  Ordained  deacon  in  1860,  and  priest 
in  1861,  he  was  vicar  of  Bottisham,  Cambridge- 
shire (1861-80);  and  rural  dean  of  first  division  of 
Camp's  deanery  (1871-77).  In  1880  he  wa^  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 
at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  He  is  the  author 
of:  Fourth  Nicene  Camin  and  the  Election  and  Corv- 
tecration  of  Biskaps  (London,  1870);  and  The  New 
TeMament:  A  Ntw  Trandaiion  (only  one  vol.  pub- 
lished; 1875). 

McCLIKTOCK,  JOHN:  Methodist  Episcopalian; 
b,  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  27,  1814;  d.  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  Mar.  4,  1870.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Penniiylvania  in  1835  and  was  re- 
ceived as  a  traveling  preacher  in  the  New  Jersey 
Annual  Conference  the  same  year.  From  183**  to 
1848  be  taught  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn., 
holding  the  chair  of  mathematics  1836—40,  and  that 
of  Greek  and  Latin  1840-48.  He  was  then  editor 
of  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Renew  1848-50.  In 
1857  he  went  to  England  aa  a  delegate  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Conference.  He  was  pastor  of  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Church,  New  York,  1857-60,  and 
pastor  of  the  American  Chapel,  Paris»  1860-64, 
During  the  Civil  War  in  America  his  pen  was  con- 
stantly active  in  the  inten^st  of  the  Union  cause. 
In  1864  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Paul's,  but  ill  health 
forced  him  to  resign  a  year  later.  From  1867  till 
hia  death  he  was  president  of  the  newly  established 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.  He 
was  an  eloquent  and  impressive  preacher  and  one 
of  the  best  scholars  tliat  his  denomination  haa  prcv 
duoed.  In  addition  to  a  popubr  series  of  Greek 
and  Latin  text-books  and  nimierous  articles  in  f)eri- 
odicals,  he  publishe<l  Afialysts  of  Watson's  Theo- 
logical  Institutes  (New  York,  1842:  a  translation  of 
Neander's  Life  ofChriM  (1847);  Skeiches  of  Eminctd 
Methodist  Ministers  (1852);  The  TemfMral  Power  of 
the  Pope  (1853);  and  a  translation  of  Bungener's 
liitiory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1855).  His  most 
important  work,  however,  was  the  Cyclopfrdia  of 
BdHiexd,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature  (10 
vols,  and  Supplement  2  vols.,  New  York,  1867-87). 
In  collaboration  with  James  Strong  he  began  to  col- 
lect materials  for  this  work  as  early  aa  1853,  but  Uved 
to  see  only  three  volumejs  through  the  press.  After 
hia  death  there  appeared  Living  Words  (1870),  a 


volume  of  seniions;  and  Lectures  on  Theological  En- 
cychpcedia  and  Methodology  (1873). 
BioLioaaApHY'.   G.  II,  Croaks,  Life  and  Letters  qf  Rev.  John 
McCiintode,  New  York.  1876. 

McCLOSKEY,  JOHN:  American  cardinal;  b. 
in  BrookljTi  Mar,  20,  1810;  d.  in  New  York  Oct. 
10,  1885/  He  studied  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg,  Md.,  was  ordained  priest  in 
1834^  and  then  pursued  postgraduate  studies  in 
theology  at  the  Roman  College,  lletuming  to 
America  in  1837  he  was  assigned  for  parish  duty  to 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  New  York  City.  When  St. 
John*s  College,  Fonlham,  was  opened  in  1841  he 
was  appointed  its  first  preaident,  but  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  returned  to  hia  parish  work  at  St,  Jo* 
eeph*8.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Hughes  of  ihe  ^liocese  of  New  York,  being 
made  titular  bishop  of  Axiere,  in  partihus  infid^ 
turn.  He  was  cojisecrated  Mar.  10,  and  though  as- 
sisting the  bishop  in  his  episcopal  functions,  he  re- 
tained hiB  position  as  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  partfih. 
In  1847  he  was  transferred  from  New  York  to  be- 
come the  first  bishop  of  the  newly  erected  diocese 
of  Albany,  and  thU  post  he  filled  during  the  ensu- 
ing seventeen  years.  The  new  diocese  included 
nearly  all  of  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  throughout  this  vast 
territory  Roman  Catholics  were  relatively  few  and 
wiihoui  reaouroes;  there  were  In  all  only  about 
forty  churches  and  many  of  these  were  without 
priests.  During  hia  administration  conditions  were 
greatly  improved  and  much  was  done  by  way  of 
organization  and  development.  Thus  in  Albany 
he  built  the  fine  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, which  was  dedicated  in  1852;  new  par- 
ishea  were  established  in  great  numbers  throughout 
the  diocese;  many  schools  and  homes  were  erected, 
and  in  1864  St.  Joseph's  Prov-incial  Seminary  for 
the  training  of  ecclesiastical  students  was  opened 
in  Troy.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeetl  .\r  eh  bishop  Hughes  in  the  met- 
ropolitan see  of  New  York.  In  this  capacity  he 
attended  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  and  was  a 
memiier  of  the  committee  on  ecclesia^stical  disci- 
pline. In  1S75  he  was  made  cardinal  by  Pius  IX- 
with  the  title  of  Sanda  Maria  supra  Minervam. 
On  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  in  1878  he  left  for  Rome 
in  order  to  attend  the  conclave  in  which  Leo  XIII. 
was  elected,  but  arrived  too  lat«  to  take  part  in  the 
proceeding!^.  He  had  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
churchman,  having  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  New  York  during  that  period.  He  was 
a  prelate  of  more  than  ordinary  scholarship,  and 
though  mild  and  gentle  in  character,  he  possessed 
the  firmness  necessary  to  the  leader,  together  with 
great  executive  ability  James  F,  Driscoll. 

Biblioqkaphy:  J.  G.  Shea.  HUt  of  the  CaOiolic  Churdi 
tcithin  the  lAmttM  of  the  United  Staiee^  voL  iy.,  pftSBiniv 
New  York.  1892;  Lipte  af  the  CUrgy  qf  New  York  and 
BTooklifn,  lb.  1874. 

McCLURE,    JAMES     GORE      KING:      Presby- 

t-erian;  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  YaJe  (A.B.,  1870)  and  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1873.     He  was  ordained  t^  the  Presbyte- 
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rian  ministry  in  1S74,  and  from  that  jrear  until 
1879  was  pastor  at  New  Scotland »  N.  Y.,  aft^r 
which  he  traveled  in  Europe  for  two  y^ars.  He 
wttB  then  paistor  at  Lake  Forest,  lU,,  until  1905, 
and  also  president  of  Lake  Foreat  UniverBity  from 
1897  until  hb  resignation  in  190L  Since  1905  he 
has  been  prei^ident  of  McConulek  Theological  Sem- 
inary- He  was  alao  president  of  the  CoUege  Board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  1903-04.  He  h&A  written:  Fosminiiiies 
(Chicago,  1S96);  The  Man  who  Wanied  to  Help 
(1897);  The  Gr^l  Appeoi  (1898);  Enmrmnwni 
(1890);  For  Hearts  that  Hope  (1900);  A  mi^hip 
Means  of  Uscftdneas  (1901);  Living  for  the  Beet 
(1903);  The  Growing  Pastor  (1904);  LoyaUu  the 
Smd  of  Rdigion  (1905);  and  Supreme  Things 
(sertnona;  190S). 

MoCLYMOHT,  JAMES  ALEXAUDER:  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Girvan  (17  m.  s,w.  of  Ayr), 
Ayrahire^  May  26,  1848,  He  was  educated  at  the 
universitiea  of  Ekiinburgb  (M.A.,  1867;  B.D.,  1870) 
and  Tilbingen,  and  waa  assistant  iii  Dundee  Parish 
Church  from  1871  to  1874.  Since  the  latter  year 
he  has  been  minister  of  Holbuni  Pamh,  Aberdeen, 
aa  well  a^  chaplain  to  the  Gordon  Highlanders.  He 
wai  examiner  in  Hebrew  in  Aberdeen  University 
in  1894  and  in  Hebrew  and  Biblical  criticism  in 
1906--08j  and  is  also  convener  of  tlie  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Aberdeen  Synod  and  a  member  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland*  In 
theology  he  describes  himself  as  an  ^'  Evangelical 
Broad  Churchman,"  Besides  hia  work  as  joint  edi- 
tor (with  A,  H.  Chartcris)  of  the  Guild  Teji-Books 
(Edinburgh,  1890  sqq.)  and  the  Guild  Library 
(London,  1895  iqq,),  he  has  translated  J.  T.  Beck's 
FastortxUehren  des  Neuen  TeMamcniea  (Gtitersloh, 
1S80)  under  the  title  Pastorul  Theohgy  of  the  New 
Testameni  (in  collaboration  with  T.  Nieo!;  Edin- 
burgh, 1885);  and  has  written  The  Nm&  Testament 
and  its  Wrilcrs  (1892);  Si.  John's  Goepd  in  The 
Cmdury  Bible  (1901);   and  Greece  (London,  1906). 

McCOOK,  HENRY  CHIUSTOPHER:  Presbyter* 

ian;  b.  at  New  Lisbon,  O.,  July  3,  1837.  He  wa.s 
educated  at  Jeffej^on  College  (B.A.,  1859)  and  at 
the  Wefltem  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Pa.  (1859-61).  He  was  firet  lieutenant,  and 
afterward  chaplain,  in  the  Forty-first  Regiment 
Illinois  Volunteers,  He  has  held  pastorales  at 
Clinton,  III.  (1861-63);  St,  Louis,  Mo.  (186^^9); 
and  at  PWkdelpliia,  Pa.  (1869*1902;  since  1903, 
pastor  emeritus).  He  has  written;  Objed  and 
Ouiiine  Teaching:  Guide  Book  for  SuTiday  School 
Workers  (St,  Louia,  1871);  Tmcher*§  Commmtary  on 
Go^^pel  Narrative  of  Lasi  Y&jr  of  our  Lord*a  Minisirtf 
(Philadelphia,  1871);  wna  a  contributor  to  the 
Tercentenary  Book  (of  the  Heidelberg  Qitechism; 
1863);  Natural  Hia(4^j  of  the  Agricultural  Ant  of 
Texas  (1879);  ffanetf  Anta  of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods 
and  the  Occident  Ants  of  the  American  Plaim  (1881) ; 
Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm:  Leaver  from  the  Note- 
Book  of  a  NaturaliM  (New  York,  1885  [1884]); 
Women  Friends  of  Jesus  (1886  [1885]);  Gospel  in 
Nature  (Philadelphia,  1886);  Awiertcan  Spiders,  and 
their  Sjnnmng  Work  (3  vob.,  1890-93);  Old  Farm 
Faims  (1895);    The  Latimera:   TaU  qf  the  Western 


Inswrr^ion  of  1794   (1898  [1S97]);    Mariiai  Graves 

of  our  Fallen  Heroes  in  Santiago  de  CuM  (1899) ; 
The  Senator:  a  Threnody  (1905);  Nature's  Craftth 
men:  Popular  Studies  of  Anls  and  ot^ter  Insects  (New 
York,  1907);  and  Am  Communities  (1909). 

McCORHICE,  JOHS  HEWTOH?  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  western  Michigan; 
b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  1,  1863.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va,  (A.B.,  1883) 
and  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1886-^).  From 
1883  to  1893  he  was  a  Method  tat  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, but  entering  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
he  was  rector  successively  of  St.  Paul's,  Suffolk, 
Va,,  1893  to  1895,  of  St.  Luke's,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1896, 
and  of  St,  Mark's,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  1898,  In 
1906  he  was  consecrated  bishop  ooadjut'Or  of  west^ 
em  Michigan,  He  haa  written:  Distinctive  Marks 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  (Milwaukee,  1902) ;  The 
Litany  and  the  Life  (1904) ;  and  Pain  and  Sympoikjf 
(1907), 

McCOSH,  JAM^:  Presbyterian  divine  and 
educator;  b,  at  C^rskeoch  (36  m.  s.s.w.  of  Glas^ 
gow),  a  farm  in  the  pariah  of  Straiton,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  Apr.  I,  1811;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J,,  Nov, 
16,  1894.  He  was  destined  at  an  eiarly  a^e  for  the 
ministry  by  hb  father,  who  put  him  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  pious  man,  one  Quentin  Smith,  In  1824 
he  entered  the  Llniversity  of  GEa^oWp  and  in  1S29 
he  removed  to  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh  (M.A., 
1SS4),  where  he  studied  divinity  under  Chalmers, 
He  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Ayr  in  1834 
and  was  settled  first  in  Arbroath,  a  parish  of  sailors 
and  artisans,  but  in  1838  he  wbm  appointed  pastor 
at  Brechin,  Forfapshire,  At  the  disruption  of  1843 
he  entered  the  Free  Church  and  became  superin- 
tendent of  a  mountainous  diatrict  m  Forfarshire, 
In  1850  he  was  called  to  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
as  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  There  he 
not  only  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  chair, 
but  also  interested  himself  in  Evangelical  work 
In  Smithfield,  establblung  a  church  and  founding 
schools.  He  took  great  interest  in  Irish  affairs 
and  was  a  firm  advocate  of  the  national  system  of 
schools.  He  desired  tlie  abolition  of  the  Begium 
Donum,  yet  he  suggested  a  sustentation  fund,  as 
he  had  done  before  in  Scotbnd,  In  the  simimer  of 
1858  he  traveled  in  Germany;  and  in  1856  be  made 
a  journey  to  the  United  States,  investigating  chiefly 
the  system  of  education  in  use  here.  In  May,  1868, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Princeton,  which  poaitioa  he  stained  until  his 
resignation  in  1888.  McCosh  was  one  of  Prince- 
ton's most  ht^uential  presidents;  he  introduced^ 
but  with  more  restrictions  than  at  Harvard  and  at 
Yale,  the  elective  system.  He  was  a  firm,  although 
kind,  disciplinarian.  After  his  resignation  he  still 
showed  interest  in  the  college,  continuing  his  lectures 
there  on  philosophy  for  two  ytyirs.  As  a  philosopher 
BlcCosh  takes  a  high  rank;  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  realL'wn  and  strongly  opposed  both  to  idealism  and 
to  materialism.  He  always  strove  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times,  from  the  start  gi%'ing  his  assent  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  showing  how  it  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  Gospel  teachings,  in  which  he 
was  always  a  firm  believer.    Of  his  voluminous 
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works  t  he  more  important  tkrc :  The  ^f€thod  of  Divine 
Goifernmrnt,  Physical  and  Moral  (Eiiinbiirgh,  1850); 
T\fpical  Forma  and  Si^eciat  Ends  in  Creation  (1855), 
in  collaboration  witb  G,  Dickie;  The  InluilioTU!  of 
ike  Mind,  Inductively  Investigated  (London,  1860); 
The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  Natural  (Cam- 
bridge, 1862);  .4  Defense  of  Fundamental  Trtdh; 
being  an  Eiamijmtion  of  Mr.  J,  S.  Mi7/'«  Philoso- 
phy (London,  1866);  The  Lnn$  of  Discursive 
Thofught  (1870);  Christianity  and  Po»iiin9m  (New 
York,  1871);  The  Scottinh  Philosophy,  Biograph- 
ical, Exjxtsitffry,  Critical  (London,  1874);  The  Emo~ 
\iixmM  (1880);  Psychology:  the  Co^nilii*e  Powers 
1(1886);  Pmjchology:  the  Motii^e  Poirera,  FmotionM^ 
CimtciefUX,  Will  (18K7);  7 he  Realistic  Philosophy 
Defended  (18S7);  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Evolu- 
tion (1888);  Gospel  Sermonj*  (18SS);  The  First 
and  Fundamental  Truths  (1889);  and  Our  Moral 
Nature  (1892). 

BiBUOORAPaT:  Lift  •>/  Jamea  AtcCoth,  a  Retard  t^iefly 
Autobiographical,  c<{.  W,  M.  8Ioad«.  N«w  York,  lgQ6  (ean- 
Vtim  &  liat,  by  J.  H.  Dullea,  of  the  publiihed  writLoKB  of 
Dr  McCcmE). 

MACCOVIUS,  mfl-co'vi-us,  J0HA51ES  (Jan 
MAkowsky):  Polish  Reformed  theolo|?ian;  b.  at 
Lobzenic,  Poland,  1588;  d.  at  Franeker,  Holland, 
June  24,  1644.  After  visitiag  various  universitica 
as  the  tutor  of  young  Polish  nobler,  and  holding 
disputations  with  Jesuits  and  Socinians,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Franeker  in  1613.  There  he  be- 
came privat-doeent  in  1614  and  professor  of  theoU 
fugy  in  1615  Theolof^ieally  he  was  a  rigid  Calvin- 
1^  of  the  extreme  suprabpsarian  school,  and  theses 
ft  corresponding  character,  defended  in  1616  by 
one  of  his  pupils,  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  his  colleague  Sibrand us  Lubbert  us  (tj.v.)  which 
was  settled  only  by  the  SjTiod  of  Dort  in  1610, 
The  ejmod,  while  neither  approving  nor  condemning 
hia  8upralap«arianism,  aajnittcd  Maccovius  of  the 
chaiges  of  heresy  brought  against  him,  but  advised 
him  to  be  more  cautious  and  fjeaceuble.  Never- 
theless, be  became  involved  in  another  controversy 
at  Dort  with  his  aubsequent  colleague  William  Aniea 
(q.v.)  by  asserting  that  all  things  Ihiit  must  be  be- 
lieved are  not  necessarily  true,  that  no  impulse 
toward  regeneration  and  eflecting  it  exists  in  the 
unrciteneratc,  and  that  Christ  Ls  the  object  of  faith 
because  of  whom,  but  not  in  whom,  man  rnn.st  be- 
lieve, Maccoviiiii'  theory  of  Scripture  was  very 
free,  and  he  di^tinguislied  sharply  l>etween  scholar- 
iihip  and  beliefs  essential  to  salvation.  His  fame 
ftttrACted  many  students  to  Franeker.  His  chief 
works  are:  Collegia  theologica  (Amsterdam,  1623); 
and  the  poethumoufl  Af occoviw*  redivivu^ sive  man- 
useripta  eius  typis  esscripta  (Franeker,  1647)  and 
Loci  communes  (1650).  (S    D,  van  Veex.) 

BrauooRAPirr:  A.  Kuyp«r,  Jr.,  Johannt*  Macooviwt,  L<*y- 
d«n,  18W;  Ew  L.  Briemoct,  Ath*narum  FriHacarum  tihri, 
Pf».  151*100.  L«f4iwsrdpii.  I75S:  J.  HenncA  E«,  in  Ar^ 
tkitf  vocr  Kerktiijkf  Oe^hit^Unis.  1S31.  iii.  5aV664:  W, 
B,  S.  BoeiMi,  Frimlanda  ttooutmrhoot  en  het  Rijka  Athe^ 
naum  10  Fmneker,  ii.  90  94.  Lecuwarilen,  1889. 

MjicCRACKEW,  henry  MITCHBLL:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Oxford,  O  ,  Sept.  28,  1840.  He  was 
educated  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  0»  (A.B., 
1867),  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary, 


Xenia,  O.  (1860-62),  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary (from  which  he  waa  graduated  in  18611),  and 
the  universities  of  Ttibingen  and  Berlin  (1867-68)* 
In  1857-58  he  was  a  teacher  of  clasaica  in  Grove 
Academy,  Cedarvdlle,  O.,  and  in  1858-60  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  Union  Schoob  of  South  Charle«fr> 
too,  O.,  after  which  be  was  pa*itor  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian  Church,  Columbus,  O.  (186.''.-67), 
and  the  Fin^t  Presbyterian  Church,  Toledo,  0. 
(1H68-81).  He  was  then  chancellor  of  Western 
I'niversity,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  three  years  (1881- 
1884),  and  from  18.S4  to  1891  was  professor  of  phi- 
losophy !ind  vice-chfUH'ellor  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity^ and  from  1891  to  1910  chancellor  of  the  name 
institutiun.  He  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  As- 
senibly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scut  land  in  1867  and 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Pref^byterian 
Church  in  the  same  year  and  in  1884,  He  has  edited, 
translated,  and  enlarged  F.  Piper's  Evangelischer 
Calender  (Berlin,  1875)  under  the  title  Lire*  of  the 
Leaders  of  oaf  Church  Universal  (I^Tiiladelphia,  1880). 

McCRIE,  THOMAS:  The  name  of  two  prominent 
Scotch  PreHbyteriaiis. 

1.  The  biographer  of  John  Knox;  b.  at  Dun 
(36  m.  e,s,e.  of  Etlinburgh),  Berwickshire,  Nov., 
1772;  d.  at  Eflinburgh  Aug.  5,  1835.  After  teach- 
ings for  a  time  in  the  neighboring  elementary  schoob 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (17S8- 
1791  >,  but  did  not  graduate.  In  1791  he  opened 
an  *'  anti-burgher  "  school  at  Brechin,  where  he 
resided  for  three  yearn,  except  during  the  few  weeks 
which  were  annually  required  for  attendance  at  the 
t  heologicfd  Beminary  of  the  ( ienrral  Associate  Synod 
(an ti- burgher)  at  Whitburn.     He  was  license*!  in 

1795  by  the  associate  presbyterj'  of  Kel^so,  and  in 

1796  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Potterrow 
Church,  Edinburgh.  In  1806.  owing  to  differences 
about  the  province  of  civil  magistrates  in  religious 
affairs,  a  schism  occurred  in  the  anti-burgher  de- 
nomination, and  McCrie  and  three  other  ministers 
withdrew  from  the  General  Aflsooiate  Synod  and 
on  Aug.  28,  1806,  organizeil  the  Constitutional  As- 
sociate Presbytery,  which  in  1827  \xhs  merged  in 
the  SjTmd  of  Original  Seceders.  At  the  end  of  a 
law^suit  McCrie  was  ejected  fron\  the  Potterrow 
Church  in  1809.  His  congregation  then  built  him 
the  WVst  Richmond  Street  Church,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  ministrationn  till  his  death.  During  the 
years  1816-18  he  tilled  the  chair  of  divinity  in  the 
theological  seminary  of  his  denomination.  Mc- 
Crie's  works  grew  chiefly  out  of  investigations  which 
the  controversies  of  the  time  leil  him  to  make  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Hi« 
most  important  work  is  hb  Life  of  John  Knox  (2 
vols..  Edinburgh,  1812:  2d  ed..  enlarged,  1813), 
which  not  only  placed  MeOic  in  the  front  nmk  of 
the  authors  of  hts  day.  but  also  produced  a  great 
change  of  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  Knox, 
It  was  distinguished  by  original,  jminstaking  re- 
search, independence  of  judgment,  judicial  fairness 
of  mind,  and  singular  clearness  of  style;  and  its 
efTecf  on  the  general  e.'«timute  of  Knox  among  men 
was  not  unlike  that  protluced,  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  in  reference  to  Cromwell,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  CarlyleV  monograph.    There  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  the  impulse  given  by  it  to  the  itudy  of 
the  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  the 
principles  involved  Id  the  subsequent  conflicts  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  did  much  to  bring  about  that 
movement  which  rcault«<l  in  the  disruption  of  1843. 
Other  works  are^  The  Life  of  Andrew  Afdvilh  (2 
voIs»,  1819);  History  of  the  Frogrets  and  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  {1827);  and  History 
a/  the  Progre$$  and  Suppre&^iarn  of  the  Reformation 
in  Spain  ( 1 829) .  Post  humous  were ,  Sernt&n»  ( 1 836) 
wid  Miic€UaneoU9  Writings,  Chief  y  Hisfarical  (1841) . 
His  Bon,  Thomas  McCrie,  edited  his  WorkA  (4  voLi., 
1855-57). 

Bt^uoatULvntz  A  Memoir,  by  his  ssu,  w»»  t^refixtd  to  the 
W&rka^  ut  ftup.»  BJid  jl  Life  of  Thorns  McCri^.  B.B.^  by 
the  lAme,  s.ppeftred  EdinburiRh,  1840;  DNB^  xxxv,  13- 
14,  Thnfts  is  alsD  a  MtmmT  of  Dr.  McCrie  by  A.  Cricb- 
ion  m  the  l&tter^a  ed.  of  MeOiB's  L^fe  of  John  Knax,  Edta- 
bunb,  1840. 

fl.  Son  and  biogmpber  of  the  preceding;  b.  at 
Edinburgh  Nov.  7,  1797;  d.  there  May  9,  1875. 
He  studied  at  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Original  SecesBion  Church  in 
1820,  and,  after  holding  pastonitea  at  Crieff  and 
Clola,  succeeded  his  father  in  1S36  as  minister  of 
the  West  Richmond  Street  Church,  Edinburgh. 
The  same  year  he  was  given  tlie  chair  of  divinity  at 
the  Original  Secession  HaU,  In  1852  he  joined  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  union  with  it  of 
the  Larger  part  of  the  Original  Sece^ton  Church. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  neces- 
eary  for  effecting  this  union  and  in  1856  was  mod- 
erator of  the  Free  Church  assembly.  In  1866  he 
became  professor  of  church  history  and  syatematie 
theology  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  London.  His 
pnncipal  works  are.  Life  of  Thomas  McCrie  (Edin- 
burgh, 1840);  Sketches  of  ScoUish  Church  HiMary 
(1841);  Lectures  on  ChriMian  Baptism  (1850);  A/e- 
mmrs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  (1850);  and  Annals  of 
English  Fresbytery,  from  the  EarlieM  Pmiod  to  the 
Present  Tims  (London,  1872), 
BiBLioaaAref;  DNB^  xjtjcv,  14. 

M'CURDY,  JAMES  FREDERICK:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  Chatham,  New  Brunswick,  Feb.  18, 
1847,  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  (A.B.,  1866),  and  after  being  principal 
of  Restigouche  County  Granmiar  School,  Balhousie, 
New  Brunswick,  in  1867-68,  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1871  and  where  he  studied  two  additional 
years  (1871-72).  He  was  then  assistant  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  same  institution  from 
1873  to  1882,  after  which  he  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Gottingen  and  Leipsic  until  1884.  He 
was  lecturer  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  on 
the  Stone  foundation  Ln  1885-86,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed  lecturer  on  Oriental  literature 
in  University  C/oUege,  Toronto,  where  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  the 
same  subject  m  1888.  In  addition  to  numerous 
contributions  to  TheJemsh  Enj^j/cfoperfia, Basting's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Standard  BMe 
DCciioimry^  to  theological  periodicals,  and  besides 
preparing  the  sections  on  the  Psalms,  Rosea,  and 
Haggai  for  the  American  edition  of  J.  P.  I^^nge's 
conunenUry  on  the  BibU  {New  York,  1S72-76)  he 


has  written:  Aryo-Semitic  5pe€<A;  A  Study  in  LiV 
guistic  ArchiEology  (Andover,  1881);  History ^  Froph' 
ecy^  and  the  MonumeniB  {3  vols.,  London,  1894- 
1901);  and  Life  of  D.  J.  Macdonn^  (Toronto,  1897). 

MACDOKALD,  DtmCAK  BLACE:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Apr.  9,  1863.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city 
(M.A.,  1885;  B.D.,  1888),  wher%  he  was  later 
scholar  and  fellow,  and  then  studied  Seoiitics  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  (1890-91,  1893).  Since 
1892  be  has  been  professor  of  Semitic  languages  in 
Hartford  Theolo^cal  Seminary.  He  was  Haskell 
lecturer  in  comparative  religion  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1905-06.  He  is  editor  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan section  of  J.  Hastings*  Encydop(tdia  of  Retigiott 
and  Ethics f  and  is  editor  of  the  concordance  of  the 
Peshitta  being  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  He  has  written :  Devd' 
opment  of  Aluslim  Theology ^  Jurisprudents,  and 
ConstiiuHonai  Theory  (New  York,  1903);  and  Re- 
ligious Auitude  and  Life  m  islam  (Chicago,  1909; 
Haskell  lectures). 

MACDONALD,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM;  Eng- 
lish Methodist;  b.  at  Leeds  Feb.  25,  1842,  He 
was  edu<^ted  at  Oweni  Callage,  Manchester  (B.A.^ 
1862),  and  after  being  a  Wesleyan  minister  from 
1862  to  1881,  was  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  Hoods  worth  College,  Birmingham^  from  1881  to 
189L  From  the  latter  year  until  1905  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  of  which 
he  has  since  been  honorary  secretary,  and  in  189&- 
1900  was  likewise  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Conference.  He  was  also  joint  editor  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Reidew  from  1871  to  1875,  and  in 
1880  represented  the  British  Methodist  Conference 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  America.  He  has  written :  Life  of 
Fisher  of  Mad^hy  (London,  1885);  Life  of  WiH- 
iam  Morley  Punshon  (1887);  Laiin  Hymns  in  the 
Wesleyan  HymrtrBook  (1900);  and  In  a  Nook  with 
a  Book  (1907). 

McDOWlLL,  WILLIAM  FRASER:  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop;  b,  at  MQleraburg,  O,,  Feb,  4, 
1858.  He  was  educated  at  Ohio  Wraleyan  Uni- 
versity (A,B,,  1879)  and  Boston  University  {S.T.B., 
1882),  and  from  1882  to  1890  held  successive  pas- 
torates at  Lodi,  O.  (1882-83),  Oberlin,  O,  (1883- 
1885),  and  Tiffin,  O,  (1885-90),  after  which  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Denver  for  nine 
years  (1890-99).  From  1899  to  1904  he  was  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1904  was 
elected  bishop  of  his  denomination.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections in  1894-99  and  president  of  the  Religious 
Education  Society  in  190i5-06,  while  since  1899  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Int^emational  Committee 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

MACDUFF,  JOHH  ROSS:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b,  at  Bonhard  in  the  parish  of  Scone,  Perthshire, 
May  23,  1818;  d.  at  Chislehurst  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Lon- 
don), Kent,  England,  Apr,  30,  1895.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Umversily  of  Ediiibui^hf  mad  wai 
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pastor  successiifely  of  Ketiin^^  Forfarshire  (1843- 
1 1849),  of  St.  Mfldoea,  PerthaWre  (1849-55),  and  of 
Sandyford  pamb,  Gkagow  (1S55-70),  In  1870  he 
retired  to  Chisle hurst  and  devoted  himself  to  tho 
composition  of  religiouH  lil^irature.  His  publica- 
tions were  very  numerous.  They  are  mostly  small 
devotional  manuals,  characterized  by  a  devout  and 
practical  imagination^  and  have  bw^n  read  by  thou- 
lands  in  his  own  country  and  in  America,  Possibly 
I  of  these  the  two  most  famous  volumes  are  The 
Morning  and  A'ighl  Watchm  (in  one  voL^  London, 
323d  thousand  in  1904) ;  and  The  Mind  and  Words 
of  Jesus  (in  one  vol.,  341at  thousand).  He  wrote 
also  verse,  of  which  he  iissued  a  collected  edition, 
Matin  ami  Vesper  BcUs  (2  vok,,  1898),  Two  of  his 
hymns  have  found  their  way  into  hymn-books, 
**  Christ  is  coming,*'  and  "  Everlasting  Arms  of 
Iove»"  His  autobiography,  Reminiscences  of  a 
Long  Life,  by  the  Aulhor  of  Morning  and  Night 
Woicfm,  appmred  1896. 

filBLiooEArmr:  CoDault,  besides  the  Htminitcen^a,  ut.  »^up, 
edit«d  by  his  daughter,  S.  W,  Duffield.  EnQltMh  Hymn*^ 
pp.  86-87.  New  York,  1886;    Julian,  HymnoloQy,  p.  708, 

MACEDONIA  El  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGEi  Aft^r 
the  battle  of  Pydna  (168  b.c)  Macedonia  passed 
under  Roman  dominion  and  was  divided  bito  four 
districts.  In  HG  B.C.  it  became  a  province,  and 
under  Augustus  it  passed  to  the  senate;  under 
Tiberius  and  Claudius  it  was  an  imperial  charge 
and  was  united  with  Achaia;  but  after  44  b.c.  it 
belonged  again  to  the  Senate.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  tt  was  again  divided  into  four 
provinces.  Ptolemirus  (iii.  IS)  thus  describes  its 
extent:  **  On  the  eant  the  river  NestiLH  formed  the 
boundary  toward  Tkracia,  so  tliat  Philip  pi  politic- 
ally belonged  to  Macedonia.  [This  agrees  with 
Acts  xvi.  9,  where  the  '  man  of  Macedonia  '  ap- 
peared to  Paul  asking  him  to  come  over  into  Mace- 
donia^ who  went  by  way  of  Samothrace  directly  to 
NeapoUs-Fliilippi,  passing  around  Thrace.]  On 
the  north,  Macedonia  bordered  on  Dalmatia-Illyri- 
curo;  in  the  west,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  The  south- 
ern boundary  is  uncertain."  As  in  other  provinces, 
there  was  also  a  provincial  council  for  Macetlonia 
which  probably  met  in  Thessalcmicat  which  was 
called  the  **  firat  [city]  of  Macedonia."  The  prin- 
cipal cities  were  connected  by  the  Via  Egnatia^  a 
fine  military  road^  which  Paul  use<l  from  Neapolis 
to  Theasalonica.  From  Neapnlis,  opposite  to  the 
isbnd  of  Thasos,  the  roa*i  led  to  Philippi,  a  city 
founded  by  Phihp  of  Macedonia.  Octa-vianus 
planted  a  Roman  colony  there  (cf.  Acts  xvi.  12) 
which  wa^  considerably  enlarged  after  the  battle 
at  Actium.  The  population  was  almost  entirely 
Roman,  as  the  many  Latin  inscriptions  prove. 
The  roasters  of  the  prophesying  slaves  (Acts  xvi. 
16-21)  were  Romans.  The  officers  also  w^ere  Ro- 
mans (prsetors,  not  politarehs).  The  number  of 
Jews  in  Philip  pi  seems  to  have  l>een  not  very  large, 
for  Paul  intended  to  stay  there  only  a  few  days, 
and  a  congregation  seems  not  to  have  existed  at 
alL  Acts  xvi.  13  says  nothing  of  a  synagogue  (as 
in  xvii.  1),  it  mentions  only  a  praying-plaoe  for 
women  outside  of  the  gate  by  the  river.  The  next. 
Iwo  stations  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  at  which  Paul 
oaly   touched,    were    Amphipolis   and    Apoiionia. 


Then  comes  Thessalonica,  formerly  called  Therms. 
According  to  Philip  it  was  a  free  city,  the  capital 
of  the  province.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  very 
populous.  It  had  its  politarchs  (Acts  xvii.  6), 
though  their  number  is  uncertain,  also  a  council 
(demos.  Acts  xvii.  5),  The  politarchs  had  pohce 
jurisdiction  and  were  responsible  to  the  provincial 
authorities  for  order  arid  quiet  in  the  city  (xvii.  6 
sqq).  That  Paul  selected  this  important  commer- 
cial city  as  a  missionary  field  is  in  accord  with  his 
custom;  in  the  Acts  a  further  motive  was  the  fact 
that  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews  was  there.  This 
"  would  mean  that  the  JewH  of  the  entire  district, 
including  those  of  Amphipolis  and  Apolloniu,  cen- 
tered their  w^orship  at  Thessalonica  "  (Zahn) ,  Thus  is 
explained  also  why  the  apostle  passed  by  Amphipolis 
and  A  poll  on  ia.  The  inSuence  of  the  Jews  in  Thessa^ 
lonica  must  have  been  very  great;  it  was  felt  even  at 
Berea,  the  first  city  to  go  over  to  the  Romans  after 
the  battle  of  Pydna.  This  last  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  cities  of  Macedonia.  (J,  WEtaa.) 

BieuooEiAPHT:  J.  M tut] uardt,  ROmUchs  Stoattverwaltunff, 
i  316-321,  L«lpHtc,  imi;  W.  M.  Leake,  Tratfdt  in  North- 
ern Greece,  vot  iii.,  LondoD.  1835;  T.  A.  I>esdevii«h^u- 
Des^rt,  GioffraphU  arurimnt  ds  tot  MaeSdoint^  P»rid,  1863; 
L,  H«usf»y,  MiMMion  arehSologique  de  Mtiddoine,  Vtknt, 
1875;  B.  Niese,  Gtmchichte  der  ffriechiatJken  und  makedoni- 
Mchen  tStaaitn  9tii  der  Sthlaehi  bei  Chaenon^ea,  3  parts, 
Uotha,  I8Oa-l0O3;  W.  M.  Ramaay.  Church  in  1^  Roman 
Empire,  pp.  Ht»,  151.  156.  158,  160,  LoadoQ,  1S93;  idem, 
St.  Paui  ihe  Traveler  and  ftoman  Citizen^  chapa.  ix,'-x^ 
ib.  1897. 

MACEDOHIUS,   maB"e^o'ni-D8,   AlfD  THE 
MACEDONIAN  SECT. 

Early  Ac«otintJi  (S  I). 

Apparent  FaeUi  in  Life  of  Maocdonim  (§  2), 
Critkal  AccduisI  of  Hia  Life  (f  8>. 
The8«ct  (f  4). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  name 
of  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  became 
accepted  aa  that  of  a  heresiarch.  Jerome,  WTiting 
in  that  city  about  380,  mentions  him  aa  intruded 
into  the  .see  by  the  Arian  party,  and  says  that  the 
Macedonian  heresy  takers  ita  name  from  him.  About 

the  same  time  Damasus,  in  hia  twenty- 

I.  Early     four  anathemas  against  various  here- 

Accoimts*    tics,    pronounced    one    against    "  the 

Macedonians,  who,  coming  out  of  the 
Arian  stock,  changed  their  name  but  not  their  per- 
fidy ";  and  in  383  and  384  Theodosiua  enforced  re- 
pressive raeasures  not  only  against  Eunomians  and 
Ariana  but  alao  against  Macedonians.  From  this 
time  his  name  was  known  in  the  West  aa  that  of  a 
heresiarch.  Rufinus  relates  (c.  402)  that  the  Arians 
split  about  361  into  three  groups,  Arians  proper, 
Eunomians,  and  Macedonians,  atid  AugUKtine  about 
the  same  time  enumerates  the  eastern  heretics  sim- 
ilarly, and  afterward  (428)  places  the  Maoedonians, 
*'  whom  the  Greeks  call  also  Pneumatomachi/*  in  his 
list  of  heretics.  The  term  Macedonians  miist  have 
been  c-omraon  in  Constantinople  about  38fJ-384;  but 
it  is  not  met  in  the  older  eastern  literature — neither 
in  Athanasiufl,  nor  in  Basil,  nor  in  the  list  of  heretics 
given  by  Epiphanius;  nor  is  it  used  by  the  council 
of  381  in  the  canon  (i.)  which  condemns  the  ''Semi- 
Ariana  or  Pneumatomachi."  Canon  vii.,  which 
deals  with  the  reception  into  the  Church  of  '*  Mace- 
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donians,"  is  some  eighty  years  later  than  the  coun- 
cil. Theodoret  mentions  briefly  that  after  his  de- 
position Macedonius  became  "  the  leader  of  a  heresy 
of  his  own";  but  otherwise  he  names  him  only  in 
quoting  the  anathemas  of  Damasus.  The  historians 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  writing  in  Constantinople, 
are  the  first  to  make  frequent  mention  of  him  and 
his  party,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  Mace- 
donians became  a  well-known  group  of  heretics  in 
the  East.  The  definite  name  of  Macedonians  can 
not  be  shown  to  have  been  used  in  the  Blast 
before  380. 

These  and  other  similar  facts  can  be  explained 
only  by  saying  tliat  Macedonius  had  an  importance 
rather  for  Constantinopolitan  than  for  general 
church  history.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
not  easy  to  trace  accurately;  but  a  glance  at  the  in- 
dications given  will  be  useful.  According  to  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  on  the  death  of  Alexan- 
2.  Apparent  der  of  Constantinople  (c.  340),  Mace- 
Facts  in  Life  donius  was  put  up  by  the  Arian  party 
of  Macedo-  as  their  candidate  in  opposition  to  the 
nius.  properly  elected  and  orthodox  Paul, 
whom  the  Emperor  Constantius  set 
aside  through  a  synod  and  replaced  by  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia.  After  Eusebius'  death  there  was  an- 
other contest  between  the  same  two  candidates. 
Once  more  Constantius,  at  the  cost  of  much  popu- 
lar disorder,  expelled  Paul,  and  tacitly  allowed 
Macedonius  to  take  possession  of  the  see.  Paul 
went  to  Rome  and  Julius  aw*arded  him  his  see, 
which  he  claimed  in  person,  while  the  Arians,  gath- 
ered at  Antioch,  protested  against  the  interference 
of  Julius  in  eastern  matters.  Constantius  had  Paul 
seized  and  banished  to  Thessalonica,  and  Macedo- 
nius was  forcibly  installed,  after  a  riot  in  which  many 
lives  were  lost.  Constans  took  up  the  cause  of  Paul, 
but  without  success  until,  after  the  Council  of  Sar- 
dica  (347)  had  declared  in  favor  of  Paul,  Athana- 
sius,  and  Maroellus,  he  induced  his  brother  by  actual 
threats  of  war  to  restore  them.  When,  however, 
Constans  died  in  350,  Constantius  reversed  his 
action,  and  Paul  was  banished  to  Cucusus  and 
strangled  there.  Macedonius,  now  in  undisturbed 
possession,  persecuted  the  orthodox  party,  but  ulti- 
mately fell  into  disgrace  with  Constantius  and  was 
deposed  at  a  synod  in  Constantinople  (360),  after 
which  he  broke  away  from  the  Acacians  and  founded 
a  sect  of  his  own. 

A  thorough  examination,  however,  of  these  state- 
ments shows  that  they  are  not  reliable  in  several 
particulars;  and  a  more  trustworthy  account  may 
be  made  up  from  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Sardica 
and  the  statements  of  Athanasius  (Historia  Arior 
norum,  vii., and  Apologia  defuga,  iii.),  and  of  Jerome. 
From  these  sources  it  appears  that 
3.  Critical  Paul  had  been  banished  to  Pontus  by 
Account  of  Constantine,  and  that  he  had  already 

His  Life,  been  bishop  of  Constantinople  for  some 
time  before  Eusebius  was  set  up  (at 
latest  in  338),  and  that  Macedonius,  who  had  once 
accused  him  in  the  presence  of  AthanasiiLs,  was 
then  hLs  presbyter.  When  Eusebius  set  his  mind 
on  winning  the  bishopric,  the  old  charges  were  re- 
vived; Constantius  banished  him  in  chains  to  Sin- 
gara  in  Mesopotamia^;  then  to  Emesa,  and  finally  to 


Cucusus,  where  his  persecutors  put  him  to  death 
with  the  help  of  the  Prefect  Phihppus.  The  letter 
of  the  Council  of  Sardica  does  not  mention  him, 
naming  only  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  and  Asclepas. 
The  eastern  bishops  there  asserted  that  he  had  as- 
sented to  the  condenmation  of  Athanasius;  that 
he  was  himself  condemned  long  before  342;  that  in 
342  he  went  into  exile;  and  that  it  was  Maximin  of 
Treves  who  entered  into  commimion  with  him  and 
effected  his  restoration.  Paul  was,  according  to 
all  the  indications  here  given,  not  at  Sardica,  nor 
at  the  time  bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  apparently 
in  exile.  The  most  probable  conclusion  from  the 
whole  difficult  matter  is  that  Paul  died  at  the  ear- 
liest in  351.  In  any  case  Macedonius  was  in  sole 
possession  of  the  see  of  Constantinople  from  342  or 
343.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  how  much  truth 
there  is  in  the  accoimts  by  Socrates  and  Sozomen 
of  his  fierce  persecution  of  the  orthodox,  though  it 
is  credible  that  he  filled  as  many  sees  as  he  could 
reach  with  his  partizans.  The  statement  of  Soc- 
rates and  Sozomen  that  he  adhered  to  the  Acacian 
or  court  party  until  360  is  certainly  wrong;  Phi- 
lostorgius  relates  that  Basil  of  Ancyra  won  him  to 
his  side,  Sabinus  of  Heraclea  reckons  him  among 
the  Homoiousians,  Epiphanius  calls  him  a  partizan 
of  Basil,  and  the  letter  addressed  to  him  in  358  by 
George  of  Laodicea  proves  that  he  was  all  along  on 
the  Homoiousian  side.  With  this  party  he  sup- 
ported Basil  in  Seleucia  against  the  Acacians,  and 
as  a  member  of  it  he  was  deposed  at  the  synod  of 
360.  That  his  death  followed  soon  afterward  Is  a 
natural  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  actions  of  his  party 
after  364.  Thus  he  would  scarcely  have  had  time 
to  found  a  separate  sect  after  his  deposition;  and 
his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
not  peculiar  to  him,  but  were  shared  by  all  the 
Homoiousians.  Nor  was  this  question  much  de- 
bated in  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor  before  367. 
The  development  of  the  "  Macedonian  "  sect, 
held  to  be  heretical  on  this  point,  began  in  Alexan- 
dria.    Durmg  his  third  exile  (356-362)  Athanasius 

heard  of  people  who  regarded  the  Holy 

4.  The      Ghost  as  a  creature,  and  in  four  letters 

Sect        to  Bishop  Serapion  of  Thmuis  defended 

the  homoousia  of  the  Spirit  as  the  only 
true  doctrine.  To  him,  after  his  long  residence  in 
the  West  (where  since  Tertullian  this  doctrine  had 
been  firmly  established)  it  could  present  no  difficul- 
ties, and  fell  in  easily  with  his  general  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the 
Homoiousians  and  with  the  so-called  "  young  Ni- 
cene  "  party,  brought  up  in  Origenistic  traditions. 
Hence  it  was  possible  for  Gregory  Nazianzen  to  say 
about  381:  "Of  the  wise  amongst  us,  some  hold  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  a  power  {energeia)^  others  a  crQa- 
ture,  others  for  God,  and  still  others  are  unwilling 
to  decide,  out  of  reverence  (as  they  say)  for  the 
Scriptures,  which  do  not  speak  plainly  on  the  mat- 
ter." The  question  how  it  came  to  an  open  breach 
between  the  supporters  of  the  various  views  is  im- 
possible to  answer  with  certainty;  the  decisive  ele- 
ments were  probably  the  authority  of  Athanasius, 
the  requirement  of  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  that 
the  homoousia  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  acknowl- 
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etlged,  and  the  prompt  response  of  Meletiiw  of  An- 
tioch.  The  breach  between  Basil  of  Csesarea  and 
Etistathiu«i  in  373  seems  to  have  marked  a  turnini;- 
point  in  the  controversy.  The  Pneumatomachi 
were  regarded  as  semi-Arians,  and  condemned  as 

I  such  in  381,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  were  heterodox  in  their  Christ ology.  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen,  preaching  in  Constantinople  on  the 
Pentecost  of  that  year,  sj>eabi  of  them  as  ''  wound 
in  regard  to  the  Son/'  aod  effort>s  were  made  to 
win  them  in  a  brotherly  spirit  by  reminding  thera 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  Nioene  Creed — which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  did  not  attempt  to  define  the 

t  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Refusing  to  treat  and 
leaving  the  council  to  the  number  of  thirty-six, 
they  were  condemned  as  heretics,  and,  after  fruit- 
less negotiations  in  383,  became  subject  to  the 
(edicts  of  Theodosius.  But  Macedonius  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Ihe  development  after  360.  That 
the  Pneumatomachi  in  Constantinople  were  named 
after  him  about  3J^O-387  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  disciples  there,  holding  aloof  from  the  dominant 
Homoians,  were  not  strong  enough  after  his  death 
to  set  up  a  biiihop  of  their  o^ti,  and  were  thus  still 
called  after  the  man  whose  deposition  had  inaugu- 
rated their  separation  from  the  Homoians.  In  a 
word,  it  ht\A  seldom  bc^en  the  ill  fortune  of  a  man 
to  win  the  name  of  a  heresiarch  on  such  slight 
grounds  as  have  sufficed  in  the  case  of  Macedonius* 

»  According  to  Socrates,  none  of  the  separatist  groups 
were  persecuted  or  disturbed  in  th<?ir  womhip  excej>t 
the  Eimomians,  and  Nestoriua  was  the  first,  at  Con- 
ttantinople  and  Cyzicus,  to  take  away  the  churches 
of  the  "  Macedonians  ^*  and  thus  force  some  of  them 
back  into  the  orthodox  fold.  The  rest  probably  died 
cnit  by  degrees.    See  Arianism.  (F.  Loo  Fa.) 

BiBUOottAPHT:  The  aourcei  are  indie&ted  in  the  t«xt,  Con- 
■ult  further:  the  Optra  of  Danuunis  in  MPL,  xiii.  100- 
442;  J.  Vogt,  BibHoUieoa  hittoriea  hafre»ioloffirtf,  u  1,  pp. 
I65-191».  Hscnburs,  1723;  F.  Ix>offl,  Biutalhiu*  von  Se- 
bo9te,  Halle.  1808;  J.  Gummf^rUB,  Die  homHu^ianische 
Partei  bU  wum  Todt  da  K&nttfintiuM,  Leip^ic,  lOOO;  Nean- 
der.  Christian  Churth,  v.  Ift6;  Mocller,  Christian  CftMrch, 
I  392^3©3;    Schaff,  Ckrittian  Church,  iiL  630-640.  664, 

MacEWEN,  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON:  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Edinburgh  May  14. 
185L  He  studied  at  Glasgow  (18(jt)^70),  Balliot 
College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1874).  Gijttingen.  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Hall,  Glasgow  {l877-«0).  In 
1874-75  he  was  deputy  professor  of  Greek,  and  from 
1875  to  1877  assbtant  professor  of  Latin  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was  also  cla^ic^l 
examiner  for  degrees  in  1881-84.  He  waa  pastor 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Moffat  (1880- 
i886).  of  Anderston  Church,  Glaagow  (1886-89). 
and  of  Claremont  Church,  in  the  same  city  (18S9- 
1901).  Since  1901  he  has  been  professor  of  church 
history  in  New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Christian  Unity  Society  for  Scotland. 
In  theology  he  describes  himself  as  liberal  and 
EvAngelical,  and  as  belonging  to  the  historical 
achool,  as  well  as  a  *^  resolute  advocate  of  central 
and  unifying  beliefs.**  although  non-controvereial 
and  declining  to  be  ranked  with  any  party.  He 
edited  John  Ker'a  Lectures  an  FrcachiJig  (Lon- 

n,  1886).  and  has  written:  Life  tjf  AUsander  Mac- 
l^tt^en,  D.D.,  his  father  (Glasgow,  1879);   Origin  of 


Roman  Satiric  Poetry  (Oxford,  1876);  St.  Jerome 
(London,  18781;  The  Eastern  Church  in  Greece 
(1890);  Life  and  LelterE  of  Frincipal  Cairns  (1894); 
and  The  Ernkines,  Ebeneier  arid  Ralph  (Edinburgh, 
1900), 

McFADYE!^,  JOHN  EDGAR:  Presbj^^rian;  b. 
at  Cilaagow,  Heoilaiid,  July  17.  1870.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  (M.A,,  1890), 
Oxford  (B.A..  1895).  and  Marburg,  and  at  the  Free 
Cliurch  College,  Glasgow,  and  was  successively 
fcsnell  exhibitioner,  Oxford  (1890-93)  and  George  A. 
Clark  fellow.  Glasgow  (1893-97).  Since  1898  he 
has  been  professor  of  Old-Testament  literature  and 
exegef^Ls  at  Knox  College,  Toronto.  In  theology  he 
is  *'  a  behever  in  reverent  but  fearless  investigation," 
He  has  written;  The  Mesmigm  of  the  Prophetic  and 
Priestly  Historians  (New  York,  1900);  The  Divine 
Pursuit  (Chicago.  1900);  In  the  Hour  of  Sikmx 
(1902);  Old  Testament  Critici^nn  ami  the  Christian 
Church  (New  York.  1903);  The  Messages  of  the 
Psalmists  (1904);  lntroffucti<>n  io  the  Old  Testament 
( 1905) ;  The  Prayers  of  the  Bible  ( 1906) ;  Ten  Studies 
in  ih€  Psalms  (1907);  and  Th£  City  trith  Founda- 
tiom  (1909), 

McFARLAlTD,  JOHH  THOMAS:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Ind.,  Jan.  2.  1851* 
He  was  educated  at  Iowa  Wcsleyan  University, 
Simpson  College,  Indianola.  la.  (A.B.,  1873).  and 
the  School  of  Theology,  Boston  University  (B.D., 
1878).  His  principal  pastorates,  since  he  entered 
the  ministry  in  1873,  Irnve  been  at  the  First  Metlu> 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  Peoria,  HI  (1880-82),  Grace 
Method  int  Episcopal  Church,  Jacksonville,  111. 
(1891-96),  New  York  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1897-99),  and  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Topeka,  Kan.  (1899- 
1905).  He  was  vice-president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University  from  1S82  to  1884,  and  president  from 
1884  to  1891,  and  since  1894  has  been  secretary  of 
the  Sunday-school  linion  and  editor  of  the  Sunday- 
school  literature  for  his  denomination. 

McGARVEY,  JOHN  WILLIAM:  Disciple;  b. 
at  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  Mar.  1,  1829.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Betlxany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va.  (A.B., 
1850).  and  after  conducting  a  private  school  for 
boys  from  1S50  to  18*'j2  and  being  the  head  of  a 
boarding-school  from  185(5  to  1858,  besides  hold* 
ing  pastorates  at  Fayette,  Mo>,  Dover.  Mo.,  and 
Lexington,  Ky..  was  appointed  professor  of  sacred 
history  at  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  in 
1865,  a  position  which  he  stilt  retains,  Since  1S95 
he  has  also  been  prt^sident  of  the  same  institution. 
He  was  president  of  the  Kentucky  iT'hristiun  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  nearly  forty  years  and  of  the 
Christian  Echication  Society  for  over  thirty,  and 
has  been  editor  of  the  department  of  Biblical  cri- 
licism  in  The  Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati)  since 
1893.  In  theology  he  is  strongly  conservative  on 
ipjestions  connected  with  Bibhcal  crilicism.  He  has 
written:  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1863);  Commentary  on  Matthew  and 
Mark  (1867):  Lamls  qf  the  Bible  (1881);  Text  an^l 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  (1886);  Credibility  and 
Inspiration  qfthe  New  Te^ment  (1891);  McGartfey'g 
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Sennon9  (1894);  Je9ug  and  Jonah  (1897);  and  The 
Authorship  of  Deiderormmy  (1902). 

HcGARVEY,  WILLIAM;  Roman  CathoUe;  b. 
&t  Philadelphia  Aug.  14,  1861.  He  was  educated 
by  private  tutors  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary^  fi'o^  which  he  was  graduated  in  1886. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Protest 
tant  Episcopal  Church  (1886)^  wao  curate  of  the 
Church  of  the  Evangelists,  Philadelphia  (1886^96); 
rector  of  St.  Elkabeth's,  Philadelphia  (1896-1908); 
but  in  1908,  together  with  hii  asiistant  clergy j  cm* 
braced  Roman  Catholidain,  the  immediate  cause 
of  tm  conversion  being  his  fear  that  a  so-caUed 
**  open  pulpit  "  would  be  permitted  in  the  Episco^ 
pal  Churdi.  While  in  his  former  communion  be 
was  Buperior  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Compan- 
ions of  the  Saviour  and  chaplain  general  of  the  8iB- 
ters  of  Saint  Mary  in  the  United  States.  He  baa 
written:  Tht  CerEtrwnim  of  a  L&m  CdebraJtion  (Mil- 
waukee^ 1891);  LiiurgiiE  Afrwricanm  (Phitadelphiai 
1895);  TAc  Dodrine  of  the  Church  of  Engktnd  on 
tha  Rml  Presence  (Miiwaukec,  1900);  and  Cere^ 
fnonies  of  the  Masa  (in  collaboration  with  C.  P.  A. 
Burnett;  New  York,  1905), 

McGIFFERT,     ARTHUR     CUSHMAH:    Coi^gre- 

gationaiist;  b.  at  Sauquoil,  N.  Y.^  Mar.  4^  1861, 
He  was  educated  at  W^tem  Reserve  College  (A.B., 
18S2),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1885),  and  France,  Italy »  and 
Germany  (Ph,B.,  Marburg,  1888).  Retuniing  to 
the  United  States  in  1888,  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  church  history  in  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, a  position  which  he  held  until  1890,  when  he 
was  promote  to  a  full  professorship  of  the  same 
subject.  Tliree  years  later  (1893),  he  waa  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  church 
history  in  Union  Theological  Seminaty ,  New  York, 
In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  critical  school,  and 
baa  written r  in  addition  to  translating  the  "  Eccle^" 
siostical  History"  of  Eusebius  (New  Y'ork,  1890), 
Dicdogu^  beiween  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  eniiilM 
dvTijffaA^  UaviOKov  mil  ^lAuvot  'lov^aiov  Tpb<^  ft6t*ax^^  ^**'^ 
(New  York,  1888);  A  Histmy  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apogtolie  Age  (1897);  The  AposUes*  Cr^  (1902); 
and  The  Chriatian  Faint  of  View  (in  collaboration 
with  F.  Brown  and  G,  W.  Knox;  1902). 

McGREADY,  JAMES:  Presbyterian ;  b.  in  western 
Pennsylvania  about  1758  or  1760;  d.  at  Henderson, 
Ky.f  Feb.,  1^17.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
at  a  school  in  Cannon^burg,  Pa.,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  on  Aug*  13^  1788.  His  firat  parish  was  in 
Orange  County,  N.  C,,  but  in  1796  he  moved  to 
Logan  County,  Ky.,  where,  beginning  in  1707,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  revival,  holding 
the  fir^t  camp-meetings  tliere  in  July,  1800.  It  was 
partly  due  to  his  influence  in  ordaining  young  men 
who  were  without  a  clasaical  education  that  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  seceded  from  the  main 
body  (see  PREsayrERiANs),  McG  ready ^  who  had 
really  never  seceded,  waa  speedily  reconcileti  to  his 
church,  having  been  prohibited  from  preaching  for 
only  a  year  or  two,  and  was  sent  in  1^11  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  found  churches  in  southern  Indiana.  His 
atrmoas  were  edited  by  J,  Smith  (voL  i.,  Louisville, 


1331;  volii.j  Nashville,  1833)*    Sea  Hsvtvji^  or 

RjEUGiON,  IIL,  2,  {  2. 

Biblioghafbt:     E,    H.    GtUett,    Hi$L    of  ihv  Pntbyivian 

Church,  a.  S.A.,  pamm,  FhilAdctphU,  1864;  E.  V.  Fos* 
ter,  in  Airwriran  Chunh  Mitt^ry  Smie$.  3d.  230,  ^1,  2I0B, 
272,  New  York,  1894, 

HACRiERUS:  A  fortress  in  P^^ea,  nine  milea 
east  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  identified 
with  the  modern  Mkawr^  It  was  built  by  Alexander 
JanmBUS,  destroyed  by  Gabinius,  rebuilt  by  Herod 
the  Great.  Joeephtts  points  it  out  as  the  place 
in  which  the  beheadicig  of  John  the  Baptist 
took   place, 

BiAuoQKAPfrr:  Sourc«  are:  JoHiphus,  IFar,  T.,  v.  g,  11.^ 
nriii.  e,  VIL,  vi  1-^3.  4;  Ant.,  XIV,,  r.  4,  XVHL,  v,  1-2; 
Pliny,  Hut  ma.,  x.  16,  72.  Ctitisult:  G,  A.  SmitK  Hi*- 
torieal  Gtograpky  of  the  Moiy  Land,  pp.  5'QD-570,  Loitdoa^ 
1897;  gchUrer,  OaehiehU.  I  438-441  el  p«BUia,  E^g. 
trmmtl..  1..  u.  250-251  et  punio. 

MACHPELAH:  The  name  of  the  cave,  or  of  the 
place  near  Hebron  where  the  cave  was  situated, 
which  Abraham  bought  of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for 
a  family  sepulcher.  The  nanae  occurs  only  Gen. 
xxiii.  9,  17,  19,  XXV.  9,  xtix.  3Q,  1.  13;  and  accord- 
ing to  the^  passages  and  their  context  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Eebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah 
were  buried  there.  The  place  wluch  holds  what  is 
traditionally  regarded  as  the  cave  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  194  feet  long  and  fifty-^ight  feet  high,  eon^ 
structed  of  huge  stones,  and  reminding  one,  both 
in  des^  and  workmanship,  of  the  foundation  of 
the  tejnple  in  Jerusalem.  Within  this  enclofiUfe 
is  a  Mohammedan  moaque;  and  strangers,  that  is^ 
non-Mohammedans,  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
buHding.  In  1862  the  Prince  of  Wales^  accom- 
panied by  Bean  Stanley,  visited  Hebron  j  and,  on 
Bpecial  orders  from  Constantinople,  the  mosque 
waa  opened  to  them.  In  1882  the  same  courtly 
waa  extended  during  a  visit  paid  by  Princea 
Albert  Victor  and  George  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  Canon  Dal  ton,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  Capt. 
bonder. 

BtVLiOQUApwr;  Aq  tndiipeiismhle  Mcou^t,  MsfcoHeal  in 
method  and  ffUmmAriiioE  the  ftccouDts  of  timvden  from 
tlM  fourth  oentury  on^  »»  well  m  giviac  exmcst  tef enact* 
to  coUectionB  &n4  ftoium,  ig  fouad  m  Dif,  liL  107-2OS. 
Obnirult  fufther:  W.  M,  Tbomaon.  The  Land  and  ihti 
Bmk,  ii  3Sl-3Sg,  586,  N«w  York,  1^50:  A.  P.  StBaley, 
/v«#iir«c  on  the  Himton/  ^  the  Jiewith  Ckureh,  i.  &35  sqq., 
jb.  1S63;  J.  Fci^usiioii,  Holy  SepuiiAre  and  the  Tmiplm^ 
London.  1865:  0.  Rjtl«r,  Ctmiparativ^  GmQtnphy  ^  Palem- 
Hne,  i\l  305-323.  Edinhuiuh,  1866:  P,  SchaiT.  Tkf&it^ 
BibU  Lands,  pp.  212  »qq..  New  Y^ork.  187S;  PEF.  Mem- 
oirM,  Surrey  of  Western  Palatine,  iii,  305,  London,  1883. 

McaVAlNE,    CHARLES    PETTIT:     Proteetant 

Episcopalian;  b.  at  Burlington,  N.  J.^  June  18, 
1799;  d.  at  Fbrencc,  Italy,  Mar.  14,  1873.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1816,  then  spent  two 
yeata  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  minister  of  Christ  Church,  Georgelown,  D.C, 
1820-25,  chaplain  to  the  United  States  senate  1822 
and  1824,  profesf^or  of  ethics  and  chaplain  in  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  We^t  Point,  1826- 
IS27,  pastor  of  St.  Ann^s  Church,  Brookljifi,  1S27- 
1S.32,  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion 
and  sacred  antiquities  in  New  York  Univeraity 
1831-32,  and  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Ohio  1832- 
1873.    He  was  also  pfetident  of  Kenyon  College^ 
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Gambler,  O.,  1832-40,  and  the  head  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  his  diocese.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  member  of  the  sanitary  coniraiasion, 
and  in  18(51,  in  company  with  Archbishop  Hiagbea 
and  Thurlow  Weed,  he  went  to  England  on  a  semi- 
official mission  in  connection  with  the  Trent  aCTair* 
He  wa5  a  pronounced  ''  Evangelical ,"  and  for  years 
he  was  re^rded  as  the  leatler  of  the  Low-church 
party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Hia 
principal  works  are,  The  Entfen^-es  of  ChrifiUavity 
(New  York,  1832),  lectures  de[i%'ered  at  New  York 
University;  Oxford  Dinnity  compared  with  that  of 
the  Romuh  ami  Angliean  Churche/i  (Philadelphia, 
184 1)»  which  was  regarded  as  a  good  refutation  of 
the  Oxford  school;  The  Holy  Catholic  Church  (1844) ; 
and  The  Tndh  and  the  Life  (New  York,  1855), 
twenty-two  sermons. 

BiBLiooRjii'frr:  W.  CWos,  MfmarialM  of  RmK  €.  P.  Mdt- 
raifw.  New  York,  1861;  W.  S.  Perry,  Tht  Epitcopat^  in 
America,  p.  €5,  ib.  1896. 

MACK,  ALEXAHDER.     See  Dukkers,  L,  JS  1-2- 

MACKAY,  ALEXAKDER  MURDOCH:  Mission- 
ary to  Uganda;  b.  at  RhjTnie  (31  m,  n.w.  of  Alier- 
deen)  Oct.  13,  1849;  d.  at  Uganda  Feb.  4,  1890. 
He  Bttidied  at  the  Free  Church  Training  8chool  for 
Teachers  at  Etlinburgh,  at  Edinbiu-gh  University, 
and  in  Berlin.  He  dispUiyed  &  great  aptitude  for 
miechanics,  and  spent  several  years  as  a  draftsman 
in  Germany.  In  1875  he  ofTered  his  services  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Church  Mi^ssionary  Society,  was 
accepted^  reached  Zanzibar  on  his  way  to  his  field 
May  30.  1870,  and  Uganda  in  Nov.,  1878.  There, 
largely  through  his  knowledge  of  practical  me- 
chanics, be  enjoyed  the  protection  of  Muteaa:  but 
when  Mwanga  came  to  the  throne  in  1884,  Mackay's 
position  became  difficult  because  of  the  king's  op- 
position, and  there  wa^  little  cliange  when  Kiwewa 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1888.  Mackay  still  held 
on,  however^  and  it  is  largely  due  to  bis  courage, 
entrgy,  and  devotion  that  the  mission  in  Uganda  is 
in  its  present  flotirishing  condition  (see  Afkica,  IL, 
Uganda)*  He  fell  a  victim  to  malarial  fever,  and 
guccurobed  after  four  daj's  of  illness,  having  spent 
fourteen  years  in  Africa  without  once  having  visited 
hia  native  country* 

BibuoobamIT:  Atexandtr  Af,  Mackau,  Pioneer  MiM§ionnry 
i^  ths  Church  M it*iiOiiary  SoHelit  in  Uganda;  by  hi*  Sitter, 
new  cd.,  London,  1899;  Alexander  Afackay,  MiMtnonary 
Hero  qf  Uganda,  ib.  1893. 

MACKAY-SMITH,  ALEXANDER:  Protestant 
Episeopal  bi8hof> coadjutor  of  PetiUKylvania;  b,  at 
New  Ha%Tn.  Conn.,  Jime  2,  1850.  He  was  e^Iu- 
eated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  (A.B., 
1872),  and  received  his  theological  training  partly 
in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  partly  in 
England  and  Germany.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1876  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  the  fol- 
lowing year»  After  being  successively  en  rate*  of 
Grace  Church,  Boston  (1877--81J),  and  >St.  Thomas's, 
New  York  City  (1880-86),  he  wn,s  first  archdeiicon 
of  New  York  from  1887  to  1893,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter year  txk  1902  wa*^  rector  of  8t.  Jolw/s,  Wa^^hing- 
toDt  D>  C>  In  1902  he  was  consecrated  bishop- 
coadjutor  of  Pennsylvania,  after  having  declined 
tbe  ooadjutor-bishopnc  of  Kansas. 


McKENZIE^  ALEXAIfDER:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Dec.  14,  1830.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy^  Andover,  Harvard 
College  (A.B.,  1859),  and  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, graduating  in  1851.  Ordained  in  1861,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Augusta,  Me*, 
in  1861,  and  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1867,  In  1882  he  acted  as  lecturer  on 
theology  of  the  New  Testament  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Semin^iry  and  in  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
He  WTote:  Two  Boys  (Boston,  1870);  ilist&ry  of  First 
Church  in  Cambridge  (1873):  Cambridge  SerTnons 
(1883);  Some  Things  Abroad  (1887);  Christ  Hinutey 
(1891);  A  Door  Opened  (1898);  Dimne  Force  in 
Life  of  the  World  (1899);  mid  Getting  One's  Bearing 
(New  York,  1903). 

MACKENZIE,  CHARLES  FREDERICK :  Bishop 
of  Central  Africa;  b.  at  Portmore  (5  m»  n.  of 
Peebles),  Peeblesshire,  Scotland,  Apr.  10,  1825;  d, 
on  the  island  of  Malo  (at  the  confluence  of  the  Shire 
and  Ruo  riverii;  415  m.  w,s,w,  of  Mozambique), 
British  Central  Africa.  Jan.  31.  1862.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1848;  M.A.,  1851),  and 
became  fellow  of  Caiua  College  and  curate  of  Haa- 
linglield,  CambridgetsMre,  in  1851.  In  1855  he  ao- 
companied  J.  W.  Colenso,  bishop  of  Natal,  to  Africa. 
He  officiated  an  priest  among  the  English  settlers, 
first  at  Durban,  and  afterward  at  a  post  on  the 
tlmhlali  river.  In  1859  he  returned  to  England, 
but  in  1860  he  sailed  for  Cape  Tovra  as  head  of  the 
Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa.  There  be 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Central  Africa  Jan.  1, 
1861.  He  settled  at  Magomero,  in  the  Manganja 
territory,  and  labored  there  for  almoet  a  year. 
While  hurrying  to  meet  Livingstone  he  fell  ill  of  a 
fever  and  died. 

BiBL,ioaBAPKT:  H.  Goodwin,  Memoir  of  Bi^wp  MtuJcenaie, 
Loudon.  I8ft5;  Francis  Awdry.  An  Elder  Sitter:  a  ahari 
Sketch  of  Annie  Mackenxie  and  her  Brother,  the  Miaeionary 
Bithop,  LontloD,  1878,    DNB,  xxxv.  13G-138. 

MACKENZIE,  JOHN  KENNETH:  Medical  mia- 
siormrj^;  b.  at  Yarmouth,  Eng.,  Aug.  25,  1850;  d. 
at  Tien-tsin.  Cliina,  Apr.  1,  1888.  His  education 
was  in  a  Bristol  private  schooi  his  conversion  took 
place  in  one  of  the  Moofiy  and  Sankey  meetings 
held  in  Bristol  in  1867,  where  he  had  held  a  clerk- 
ship for  a  couple  of  years.  He  then  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Determining  to  become  a 
medic4il  missionary  he  studied  at  Bristol  and  Lon- 
don from  1870  to  1874  and  went  to  China  under 
appointment  of  the  London  Mtaaionary  Society. 
He  opened  the  medical  station  at  Hankow  in  1875 
and  stayed  there  till  187^^  when  from  motives  of 
health  he  moved  to  TieTi-tsin  where  he  conducted 
the  hospital  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  un* 
Usual  giftx  and  by  his  professional  skill,  his  ability 
to  win  tlie  confidence  of  the  Chinese,  and  his  de- 
voted life  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  missionaries, 
although  his  career  was  so  short » 
BinLtorjRAPHTt    Mrs.  Mary  Taabella  Bryion,  John  Kenneth 

Mackerme,  Mtdicat  M iteionary  in  China,  London.  18&1. 

MACKENZIE,  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS:  Congre- 
galionalist;  b.  at  Fauresmith  (80  m.  s.e.  of  Kim- 
b<Tley)»  Orange  Free  Colony,  South  Africa,  Jvily  16, 
185^.     He  waa  educated  at  the  UniverBity  of  Edin- 
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burgh  (M.A,,  1881),  the  CongpegationAl  Tbeolog- 
ical  Hall,  Edinburgh,  and  the  imiversitiefl  of  Gdt- 
tingen  and  Marburg  (18SI'-S2).  He  then  entered 
the  minrntry  of  his  deuominationj  and  held  fiU(>oes^ 
sive  po^lomtea  at  Montrose,  Kincardineshire  (1882- 
18S9),  and  Momingaide,  Edmbtifgh  (ISS^-aS). 
From  1895  to  1903  be  was  profcfl^or  of  sjstematie 
theology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  and 
since  1904  has  been  professor  of  the  same  Bubject 
and  president  of  Ilartford  TbeologiGal  Seminary- 
He  hjas  written:  The  Ethics  of  Gambling  (London, 
XS93};  The  Revthtion  of  the  Chriei  (1893);  ChriB- 
iianit^  and  the  Frogre^B  of  Man  {Chicago,  18&7); 
South  Afrim:  Ita  UiMoty,  Heroes,  and  Wars  (1900); 
and  John  Mackenzie ,  South  African  Missionary  and 
SUUesman  (bipgraphy  of  his  father;  New  York,  1902) , 

McKIBBirr,  WILLIAM:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  24,  1850.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  Cbllege  (A.B.,  1869),  and  after  atudying 
law  at  Philadelphia,  entered  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1873.  He  tben  held  Bucceaaiv©  pastoratea 
at  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg 
(1873-74),  Centra!  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  (1874-79),  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts- 
burg (1880-88),  and  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Walnut  Hilk,  Cincinnati,  O.  (1888-1904).  Since  1904 
he  has  been  president  and  professor  of  syatematic 
theology  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 

MACKH,  GEORGE  MOITRO:  Scotch  Presby- 
terian; b»  at  Banchory  (1.5  m.  s.w.  of  Aberdeen), 
Kincardineshire,  Oct  27,  1853.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Univerbiity  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  since  1880  has 
been  minister  of  the  Anglo-American  congregation 
and  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Jewish 
Mission  at  Beirut,  Syria,  In  addition  to  his  mis- 
sionary and  pastoral  work,  he  has  devoted  hiniself 
to  the  study  of  oriental  Hfe  as  illustrative  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  theology  holds  "  that  a  man  becomes 
a  Christian  by  giving  himself  to  Chrii»t  as  a  dwells 
ing-plaoe  for  Hiji  Spirit;  that  this  indwelling  will 
show  itself  in  Ukeneaa  to  Christ  personally,  and 
socially  in  kindness  to  all  in  whom  the  B&me  Spirit 
is  already  dwelling  or  desiring  to  dwell;  and  that 
in  the  etatesmanship  of  the  Gospel,  while  all  past 
and  present  forms  of  church  membership  and  gov- 
ernment have  rendered  in  their  day  moat  impor- 
tant service,  they  are  quite  unable  to  produce  that 
conception  of  a  great  citizenship  that  is  necessary 
for  a  kingdom  thit  is  destined  to  cor^quer  the  world 
for  Christ,"  He  has  written  BiWff  Majmers  and 
Customa  (Edinburgh,  1898). 

McKIM,  JOHIT:  Protestant  Epiacopal  bishop 
of  Tokyo,  Japan;  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.p  July  17, 
1852.  He  was  educated  at  Griswold  College, 
Davenport.,  la.  (A.B.,  1876),  and  Nashotah  House, 
Koshotah,  Wb.,  from  Tvhich  he  was  graduated  in 
1879.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1878  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  priesthood  in  the  following  year. 
After  working  for  a  brief  time  in  the  diooeae  of 
Chicago,  he  went  to  Japan  as  a  missionary  (1880), 
where  in  thirteen  years  he  was  able  to  report  seven- 
teen stations  and  substations,  with  headquarters 


&t  Osaka.     In  1893  he  was  consecrated  missionary 

bishop  of  Tokyo, 

McKIH,  RANDOLPH  HARRISOU:  Protestant 
Episcopalian;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  15,  1842. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vii^inia 
(A.B.,  1861),  and  served  in  the  Confederate  Army 
throughout  the  Civil  War.  He  was  ordered  dea^ 
con  in  1864  and  ordained  priest  in  1866,  after  hav- 
ing been  curate  of  Emanuel  Church,  Baltimore, 
in  1865-66.  He  then  held  successive  rectorates  at 
St,  John's,  Portamouth,  Va.  (1866-67),  Christ 
Church,  Alejcandria,  Va,  (1867-75),  Holy  Trinity. 
New  York  City  (1875-86),  and  Trinity,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  (1886r-88).  Since  lgS9  he  has  been  reo- 
tor  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  likewi^  president  of  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  from  1904  to  1907,  and 
haa  written:  A  Vindieaiion  of  Protestani  Frincifdes 
(New  York,  1879);  The  Nature  of  0te  Christian 
Ministry  (1880);  Future  Funishm^nt  (1883);  Bread 
in  the  Bcwprt,  and  oiher  Sermons  (1S87);  Christ  and 
Modem  Hi^&ry  (1893);  Leo  XIH.  at  the  Bar  of 
History  (W^hington,  D.  C,  1897);  Fresent  Day 
Problems  of  Christian  Thought  (New  York,  1900); 
The  Gospel  in  the  Christian  Year  (1902);  The  Con^ 
federate  Soldier,  his  Molivtis  and  Aims  (Washing- 
ton, 1904);  and  The  Problem  of  Uie  Pentateuch 
(New  York,  1906). 

McKinnEY,  ALESAlfDER  HARRIS:  Pr^by- 
terian;  b.  in  New  York  City  July  28,  IS5H.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  (A.B„  1881),  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1S86),  and  New 
York  University  (Ph.D.,  1891).  He  taught  Bcbool 
in  iaSl^S3,  and  has  held  successive  pastorates  at 
Romeyti  Chapel,  New  York  City  (1S86),  and  Olivet 
Memorial  Church  in  the  same  city  (1SS7-99). 
From  1899  to  1903  he  was  superintendent  of  Inter- 
denominational  Sunday-school  Work  in  New  York 
State,  and  in  1904  was  associate  editor  of  the  West- 
minster Lesson  Helps,  while  since  1905  he  has  been 
assistant  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Newark,  N.J.  In  theology  he  describes  hia  position 
as  that  of  one  "  always  working  toward  the  best,'* 
He  has  written:  The  Bible  School  Manual  (New  York, 
1898);  Bible  School  Pedagogy  (1900);  The  Child 
for  Christ  (Chicago,  1902);  After  the  Primary, 
Whatf  (1904);  and  The  Pastor  and  Teacher  Trains 
ing  (Nashville,  1905). 

MACKUfTOSH,  CHARLES  HENRY:  Plymouth 
Brother;  b,  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  1820; 
d.  at  Cheltenham  (7  m.  n.e,  of  Gloucester)  Nov.  2, 
1896.  He  was  schoolmaster  at  Westport,  County 
Mayo,  Ireland,  for  a  few  years.  But  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  evangelism 
and  pastoral  ministry  as  well  as  to  religious  jour- 
nalism, as  editor  of  the  monthly  periodical  Things 
New  and  Old;  and  to  religious  literature.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Notes  by  C.  H.  M.  on  all  the  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
being  sold  in  enormous  quantity,  especially  in  the 
United  States;  so  that  the  initials  "C.  H.  M." 
under  which  they  were  issued  were  very  familiar 
while    probably    the    name    they  stood    for  waa 
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not.  Mr»  Gladstone  comiuended  his  English  st3rle; 
Spurgton,  whDe  dissenting  from  their  *'  Dftrbyism," 
commended  the  Notes,  especially  the  volnme  on 
Exodus.  Edward  E>  Whitfield. 

MACKIVIGHT,  JAMES:  Scotch  divine  and 
BibUcal  scholar;  b.  at  Irvine  (10  m.  n.  of  Ayr), 
Ayrshire,  Sept.  17,  1721;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Jan,  13, 
180O.  He  was  educated  at  the  univeraities  of  Glas- 
gow and  Leyden;  preached  for  a  short  time  at 
Gorbala.  Renfrewshire;  was  then  assistant  minis- 
ter at  Kilw-inning,  Ayrshire;  pastor  at  Maybole, 
17aa-69;  at  Jedburgh,  1769-72;  and  of  Lady 
Yester's  Church,  Edinburgh,  from  1772  till  his 
death.  His  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Hanmmy 
of  the  Go9p€U,  in  which  the  NaturcU  Order  of  each  u 
Preserved ^  with  a  Paraphrase  and  Nt}t€s  (2  vols., 
London,  1756;  7th  ed.,  1822;  Latin  transL,  3  vols., 
Bremen,  1772-79),  a  work  which  for  over  half  a 
century  remained  the  standard.  The  notes  are 
very  copious  and  make  of  the  work  practically  a 
complete  life  of  Christ  so  far  as  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  period  permitted.  He  also  wrote:  The  Truth  of 
Gospel  History  (1763;  on  the  evidences  for  the 
Gospels);  and  A  New  Literal  Translation  from  the 
Originai  Greek  of  all  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  unth  a 
Commentary  and  Note*  (4  vols.,  1795;  subsequent 
editions  varying  in  the  number  of  volumes,  those 
subsequent  to  1806  prefaced  by  a  Life  by  bis  son; 
7th  ed,,  1843).  The  last-named  work  was  printed 
both  with  and  without  the  Greek  text. 
BiauooRApfTY:  Besides  the  Ltft  by  Mm  ion,  xit  »up.,  con- 
milt:  S.  A.  Allibotie,  Critical  Dictionary  of  EnoiiMh  Litera- 
ture, ii,  1188-80,  Phila4elpliiiii.  1801  (cit«i  ecvcraJ  varying 
opinions  of  Hacluiicht'tf  work);   DNB,  xxxv,  184-185. 

MACLAGAN,  WILLIAM  BALRYICPLE:  Church 
of  England,  former  archbishop  of  York,  primate  of 
England,  and  metropoUtan;  b.  at  Edinburgh  June 
18,  1826.  He  received  his  early  education  in  his 
native  city,  and  from  1847  to  1852  serv^ed  in  the 
Indian  army,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
He  then  entered  Peterhouse,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1856).  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1856  and  or- 
dained priest  in  th('  following  year.  He  waa  cur- 
ate of  St.  Saviour,  Paddington,  London  (1856-58), 
and  St,  Stephanas,  Marylebone,  London  (1858-60), 
after  which  he  was  secretary  of  the  London  Dioc^ 
esan  Church  Building  Society  for  five  years  ( 1S60- 
1865).  He  was  then  curate  in  charge  of  Enfield 
(1865-4>9),  rector  of  Newington  (1869-75),  and 
vicar  of  Kensington  (1875-78),  as  well  as  honorary 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  (1877-78)  and 
prebendary  of  Eeculverland  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(1878).  In  1878  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  and  wan  translated  in  1891  to  the  arch- 
diocese of  Yorkt  from  which  post  be  resigned  in 
IOCS.  In  addition  to  editing,  in  collaboration  with 
A.  Weir,  The  Church  and  the  Age,  Esmya  on  the  Pnn- 
ciplM  and  Present  Position  of  the  Anglican  Church 
(London p  1870),  he  has  written  Pastoral  Letters  and 
Sf/nodai  Charges  (1892). 

McLAREH,  ALEXANBER:  English  Baptist;  b. 
in  GLisgow  Feb.  11,  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Stepney  (now  Regent's  Park)  College,  London, 
and  from  1846  to  1858  was  minister  of  Portland 


Chapel,  Southampton.  He  then  eerved  as  pastor, 
later  as  pastor  emeritus,  of  Union  Chapel,  Man- 
chester, and  in  1909  retired  and  moved  to  Scotland. 
He  has  written:  ScTTnons  Preached  in  Manchester  (3 
series;  London,  1864-73);  Wttk^Day  Evening  Ad- 
dresses (1877);  The  Life  of  Da  rid  as  Re  fleeted  in  his 
Psalms  (1880);  The  Secret  of  Pou?er,  and  other  Ser- 
mons (1882);  A  Year's  Ministry  (1884);  Epistks 
of  St.  Paid  to  the  Colossiam  and  Phikmon  (1887); 
Modern  Miracles:  Manifestation  of  God's  Love  and 
Power  (1888);  The  Unchanging  Christ,  awl  other 
Sermons  (1889);  Holy  of  Holies  (sermons  on  the 
Gospel  of  John;  1890);  God  of  the  Amen,  and  other 
Sermons  {\%%l);  Gospel  of  St  Luke  (im2]\  Gospel 
of  Matthew  (2  vols.,  1892);  Gospel  of  John  (1893;  in 
3  vols.,  1907);  Gospel  of  Mark  (1893);  The  Wearied 
Christ,  and  other  Sermons  (1893);  Acts  of  the  Apo&- 
Ues  (1894;  in  2  vols.,  1907);  Christ's  Musts,  and  other 
Sermons  {IE94)',  The  Beatitudes,  and  other  Sermons 
(1896);  Trivmpluint  Certainties  and  other  Sermom 
(1896);  The  Victor*s  Croum  {sermons;  1897);  Leaves 
from  the  Tree  of  Life  (1899);  A  Rosary  of  Christian 
Graces  (1899);  After  the  Resurrection  (1902);  Last 
Sheaves  {sermom;  1903);  The  Book  of  Genesis  (1904); 
Books  of  Isaiah  ami  Jeremiah  (2  vols.j  1905-06); 
The  Books  of  Deideronofny^  Joshua,  Jitdges,  Rtdh 
and  I  Samuel  (1906);  The  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviii- 
cris,  and  Numbers  (1906);  The  Secotid  Book  of 
Samuel  and  the  Books  of  Kings  to  II  Kings  vii. 
(1907);  Pulpit  Prayers  (1907);  and  Expositiom  of 
Holy  Scripture  (6  vols.,  1908) ;  and  other  volumes, 
including  Psalms  in  The  Expositor's  Bible  (3  vols., 
London,  1893-94)  and  Pulpit  Prayers  (1909). 

MACLAY,  ROBERT  SAMUEL;  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Concord.  Pa..  Feb,  7,  1824.  lie 
was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
(A3-,  1845).  In  1847  he  went  to  China  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  was  stationed  first  at  Foochow,  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Japan  in  1872.  In  both  these 
countries  he  took  an  active  part  in  translating  the 
New  Testament,  besides  being  secretary  and  treas- 
urer in  both  minions.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Fooehow  in  1881 
and  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  College  at  Tokyo  in  ltS83, 
and  also  established  the  Philander  Smith  Biblical 
Institute  in  the  btter  city  in  1882.  In  1^84  he  be- 
gan mission  work  in  Korea  by  f^ennission  of  the 
king.  He  was  likewise  president  of  the  Anglo- 
Japane.se  College  from  1883  to  1887  and  dean  of  the 
Phiknder  Smith  Biblical  Institute  from  1884  to 
1887,  as  well  as  delegate  from  Japan  to  both  the 
Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference  at  London  in 
1881  and  the  Genera!  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  New  York  in  1888.  From 
1888  to  his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1893  he 
was  dean  of  the  Maclay  College  of  Theology,  San 
Fernando,  Cal.  Besides  contributiDg  the  sections 
on  the  Japanese  mission  of  his  denomination  to 
J.  M,  Re  id's  Missions  and  Missionary  Societies  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ch^^rch  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1879)  and  on  Shintoism  to  the  Rame  theologian 'a 
Doomed  Religions  (ISS2),  he  has  written:  Life  among 
thfi  Chinese  (New  York.  1861)  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language  in  the  Dialed  of  Foochout  (in  col- 
laboration with  €,  C.  Baldwin;   Fooehow,  1871). 
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MACLEAN,  ARTHUR  JOHN:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness;  b.  at 
Bath,  England,  July  6,  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1880;  M.A., 
1883),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1882  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  After  being 
missionary  chaplain  of  Cumbrse  Cathedral  in  1882- 
1883,  he  was  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Columba,  Por- 
tree, with  Stomoway  and  Caroy,  in  1882-86.  He 
then  went  to  the  Orient  as  head  of  the  archbishop's 
Aasyriaji  (East  Syrian)  mission,  where  he  remained 
until  1891,  being  at  the  same  time  honorary  canon 
of  Cumbrse  from  1883  to  1892.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  successively  rector  of  Portree  from 
1891  to  1897,  and  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Sel- 
kirk, from  1897  to  1903,  and  Pantonian  professor 
and  principal  of  the  Theological  College  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland  from  1903  to  1905.  He 
was  likewise  dean  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  in  1892- 
1897  and  canon  of  Cumbrse  during  the  same  period, 
besides  being  canon  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1903-05,  being  honorary  canon  of  the 
same  cathedral  since  the  latter  year.  In  1904  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caith- 
ness. Besides  editing  Etut  Syrian  Lectwnary  (Lon- 
don, 1889);  Old  and  New  Syriac  Orammars  (in  ver- 
nacular Sjrriac;  1890);  Eatt  Syrian  Liturgies  (2 
parts,  1890-92);  and  Modem  Syriac  and  English 
Verb  Vocabulary  (1891),  and  in  addition  to  trans- 
lating East  Syrian  Daily  Offices  (London,  1894); 
The  Testament  of  Our  Lord  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  Cooper;  1902);  and  East  Syrian  Epiphany  Rites 
(in  F.  C.  Conybeare's  Ritiude  Armenorum,  1905),  he 
has  written:  The  Catholicas  of  the  East  and  his  Peo- 
ple (in  collaboration  with  W.  H.  Browne;  London, 
1892);  Orammar  of  the  Dialects  of  Vernacular  Syriac 
as  spoken  by  the  Eastern  Syrians  of  Kurdistan, 
Norih'West  Persia,  and  the  Plain  of  Mosul  (Cam- 
bridge, 1895);  Dictionary  of  the  Dialects  of  Ver- 
nacular Syriac  as  spoken  by  the  Eastern  Syrians  of 
Kurdistan,  North-West  Persia,  and  the  Plain  of  Mosul 
(Oxford,  1901);  and  Recent  Discoveries  illustrating 
Early  Christian  Life  and  Worship  (London,  1904). 

MACLEAR,  GEORGE  FREDERICK:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Bedford  Feb.  3,  1833;  d.  at 
Canterbury  Oct.  19,  1902.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1855;  M.A., 
1860;  B.D.,  1867;  D.D.,  1872).  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1856  and  priest  in  1857.  He  was  assist- 
ant minister  of  Curzon  Chapel,  Mayfair,  and  of  St. 
Mark,  Notting  Hill;  and  from  1865  to  1870  assist- 
ant preacher  at  the  Temple  Church  (all  three 
churches  in  London).  He  was  head  master  of 
King's  College  School  from  1866  to  1880;  and 
Boyle  lecturer  in  1879-80.  In  1880  he  became 
warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  and 
in  1885  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury  cathedral. 
His  works  include:  A  Class-Book  of  Old  Testament 
History  (Cambridge,  1862);  A  Class-Book  of  New 
Testament  History  (1862);  A  Class-Book  of  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England  (1868);  Apostles  of 
MedicBval  Europe  (London,  1868);  Conversion  of 
the  Celts,  of  the  English,  of  the  Northmen  (London, 
1878)  and  of  the  Slavs  (1879);  Evidential  Value  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  (1883);    An  Introduction  to  the 


Creeds  (18^9);  The  Village  Church  and  what  it 
Teaches  (1893);  and  (together  with  W.  W.  Will- 
iams) An  Introduction  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  (1895).  He  also  edited  in  the  Cawn 
bridge  Bible  for  Schools,  Joshua  (1880)  and  Mark 
(1879);  and  in  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for 
Schools,  Mark  (1883). 

MACLEOD,  DONALD:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Campsie  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Stirling),  Stirlingshire, 
Mar.  18,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  (B.A.,  1850),  after  which  he  spent  two 
years  in  travel.  In  1858  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  Lauder,  and  four  years  later  was  called  to  the 
parish  of  Linlithgow.  Since  1869  he  has  been  min- 
ister of  Park  Parish,  Glasgow.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  in 
1872  and  to  the  king  in  1901 ;  and  was  convener  of 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  1888  to  1900  and  moderator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1895-^.  In  theology  he 
terms  himself  a  **  conservative  Broad  churchman." 
Besides  his  activity  as  editor  of  Good  Words  from 
1872  to  1905,  he  has  written  Memoir  of  Norman 
Madeod  (London,  1874);  The  Reformation,  1669 
to  1672  A.D,  (1881);  Sunday  Home  Service  (1885); 
The  Parochial  System  (1886);  Christ  and  Society 
(1892);  and  The  Doctrine  and  Validity  of  the  Min- 
istry and  Sacraments  of  the  National  Church  of  Scot- 
land (Baird  lecture;   Edinburgh,  1903). 

MACLEOD,  NORMAN:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Campbeltown  (38  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Ayr),  Argyll- 
shire, June  3,  1812;  d.  in  Glasgow  Jime  16,  1872. 
In  his  Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish  (London, 
1867)  will  be  found  an  animated  account  of  the  old 

Highland  family — especially  as  repre- 
Early  sented  by  his  grandfather,  the  patri- 
Life.        archal  minister  of  Morven — from  which 

he  was  proud  to  be  descended,  as  well 
as  graphic  descriptions  of  the  wild  scenery,  and  free, 
out-of-door  life,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  a  happy  boyhood  were  spent.  It 
was,  however,  chiefly  with  the  town  of  Campbel- 
town and  its  seafaring  associations  that  the  boy 
was  familiar.  On  his  impressible  and  sympathetic 
nature  all  the  circumstances  of  those  early  years 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  lasting  influence.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  after  an  irregu- 
lar classical  training,  in  1827,  where  he  shone  more 
in  the  students'  social  and  political  meetings  than 
in  the  classrooms.  Of  general  literature,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  read  much  in  those  dajrs,  his 
favorite  author  in  poetry  being  Wordsworth.  In 
1831  he  removed  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
that  he  might  take  his  theological  course  under  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  then  professor  of  divinity  in  that 
university.  Before  receiving  license  in  1837,  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  family  of  a  Yorkshire  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Preston  of  Moreby,  as  tutor  to  his  son, 
during  most  of  the  time  residing  at  Weimar,  or 
elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  first 
of  many  visits  abroad  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  young  man's  character. 
*•  His  views  were  widened,  his  opinions  matured, 
his  human  sympathies  vastly  enriched;   and,  while 
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all  that  wa.s  of  the*  essence  of  his  early  faith  had 
become  doubly  precious,  he  had  pained  increa-sixl 
catholicity  of  sentiment,  along  with  knowledge  of 
the  world  "  (Memoir,  vol.  i.,  p.  49). 

Macleod^s  first  cliarge,  to  which  he  was  ordamed 
in  1838,  was  Loudoun,  in  A>Tshire.  a  pariah  partly 
Igricultural^  but  with  a  considerable  weaving  pop- 
alatioD.  There  he  gave  himself  with  all  the  ardor 
of  his  nature  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  to  his 
parocliial  duties,  especially  among  the  working 
d&Bses.     His  Cracks  ahmd  ike  Kirk  for  Kinira  Folk, 

published  in   1843  shortly  before  the 
Ministry,     disruption,  liad  a  large  circulation  and 

exerted  considerable  influence.  In 
Dec.,  1843,  he  was  translated  to  Dalkeith.  During 
liifl  ministry  there  he  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1847,  and  aiso  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Christian  Magazine,  In  1851  he 
was  appointed  to  the  large  and  important  parish  of 
the  Barony,  Glasgow,  embracing  at  that  time  87,(XMJ 
souls,  and  here  he  nhowed  prt.'emiiiently  his  gifts 
aa  a  parish  minister,  above  all  his  powers  of  organ- 
ization, his  large-hearted  sympathy  with  all  classes 
of  his  parishioners,  and  his  elotjuence  as  a  preacher- 
One  of  his  special  aims  in  the  Barony  was  to  re- 
cUim  the  non-churchgoing  population;  for  which 
purpoee,  among  other  scliemes,  he  introdua^d  with 
success  Sunday  acrvioes  open  exclusively  to  work- 
ing people  in  their  working  clothes.  He  also  founded 
the  firat  congregational  iJ*?nny  Havings-bank  in  Glas- 
gow, and  establiahed  places  of  resort  for  working 
men,  to  counteract  the  temptations  of  the  pubUc- 
house.  In  lHr)7  he  was  appointed  one  of  her  maj- 
esty's chaplains,  and  he  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  royal  favor  and  confidence  (cf,  Jmimnl  of 
OUT  Life  in  ike  Hujfilands  by  Queen  Victoria,  Lon- 
don, ISaS,  pp.  147,  sqq). 

Dr.  Macleoil  took  an  active  part  in  the  general 
work  of  the  Church.  In  1845  he  was  one  of  a  dej)- 
utation  to  visit  the  Scottish  churches  in  Canada. 
In  ISfvl  he  became  cliairman  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Committee  of  his  church,  and  in  this  capacity 
paid  a  visit  to  India  as  a  deputy  from  the  church 
in  1 867,  His  last  great  public  effort  was  a  mem- 
orable speech  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1872,  when 
he  resigned  this  position.  In  1865  he  became  in- 
volved in  a  controversy  reganling  the  Sabbath; 
while  strenuously  upholding  the  religious  observ- 
anoe  of  the  Lord's  day,  he  refused  to  base  that  ob- 
servance on  the  perpetujd  obligation  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment.  In  1S69  he  was  elect<*d  mmiera- 
tor  of  tlie  Genera!  Assembly.  Two  memorial  win- 
dows were  placed  by  Queen  Victoria  in  Crathie 
Church,  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  liad  often  ctm- 
dacted  service;  in  one  of  these  he  is  described  as 
**  a  man  eminent  in  the  Church,  honored  in  the 
State,  and  in  many  lands  greatly  lieloved.^^  He 
married  Catherine  Ann  Mackintohh  Aug.  11,  1851, 

In  18(50  Dr*  Macleod  undertook  the  editorship  of 
Good  Word^,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
of  the  religious  magazines  of  the  day.     Some  of  the 

more  popular  of  his  contributions  to 
Writings,     general  hterature  were  written  about 

the  same  time,  many  of  them  origin- 
appearing  in  Good  Worfh,   Tliey  include:   The 
Student  (Edinburghi  1854}|  a  memoir  of 


his  wife'ti  brother,  John  Mackintosh  of  Geddes;  The 
Gold  Thrvjuf  (iSfM);  The  Okl  Lieidenani  and  his 
Son  (1862):  IVee  Dame  (London,  1S64);  Eastward 
(London,  1866);  Simple  Truth  Spoken  to  Working 
People  (1867);  The  Starling  (2  vols.,  1867);  Peeps 
at  the  Far  Eaat  (1871);  Character  Sketcheii  (1872); 
The  Temptation  of  our  Lord  (1S73). 

W.  LEEf,  revised  by  Henry  Cowan. 

BiBOOORAfHT:  Donald  Macleod  (hia  brother)^  Memoir  of 
Nommn  Macleod,  I^otkIoh,  1876;  A.  Strahjin,  ^forman 
Madtod,  ib  1872;  Htaaley,  in  (j&od  Word*.  1S72:  Jean  U 
Watson,  Lift  of  N^mmn  MadnHi,  ik  lH8t;  R.  Flint,  in 
Kcottitth  Divines  (Ht.  Gileii  Leetureti),  London,  18g3;  A.  H. 
Jnpp,  Good  Men  attd  True,  ib.  1890;  J.  WellwcMxl.  Norman 
hfadeod,  EdinbufEli,  1897;  Joliii  N.  MaclMd,  MemorvaUof 
Rev,  Svrman  Mtuleod,  ib,  1898;   DNB,  xxscv.  217-218. 

MACMILLAN,  HUGH:  Unit-ed  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Aberfeldy  (22  m.  n.w*  of  Perth) 
Sept.  17,  ia33;  d.  in  Edinburgh  May  24,  1903. 
He  Wiis  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
and  wtw  minister  at  Kirkmichael  (1859^4),  Glas- 
gow (1864-78).  and  Greenock  (187S-98).  He  made 
his  reputation  by  his  first  two  books,  Footnotes  from 
the  Page  of  Xnture,  or  First  Forma  of  Vegdatian 
(Cambridge.  1861),  and  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature 
(London,  1866),  of  which  -JO/X)0  copies  hi\d  been 
sold  in  Great  Britain  up  to  1907,  and  which  had 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Da- 
nish, and  Norwegian,  and  reprinted  and  widely 
sold  in  America.  In  these  two  books  he  first  ro- 
vealed  his  ability  to  interest  persons  in  bis  favorite 
I  heme,  the  intimate  relations  between  the  natiJral 
and  the  spiritual.  This  was  the  theme  of  many 
BubsiKiiient  volumes,  some  of  which  were  travels 
and  many  of  which  were  collections  of  sermons  and 
esw^ays.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned:  Holidays  in 
High  Lands,  or  Rambles  and  Incidents  in  Search  of 
Alpine  Plants  (1869);  The  St^bath  of  the  Fieldf 
(1876);  Two  Worlds  are  Ours  (1880);  Roman  Mo- 
saics (1888);  Gleanings  in  Hdg  Fields  (1899);  his 
book  of  verse.  The  Christmas  Rose  (1901);  his  two 
volumes  of  collected  addresses  to  children.  The  Gate 
Beaulifid  (1891),  and  The  Com  of  Hcai^i  (1901); 
posthumous  were  Rothiemurchus  (1907),  and  The 
Isle^  and  the  Gospel  (1907,  with  a  prefatory  memoir 
by  George  A.  Macmillan). 

MCNEILL,  JOHF:  Mission  Preacher;  b.  at  noii»> 
ton  (11  m.  w.  of  Glasgow),  Renfrewshire,  July  7, 
18.54.  He  received  his  early  educatiori  in  the  Free 
Clnirch  schools  at  Houston  and  I nverkip,  after  which 
he  was  in  the  railway  sendee  from  1869  t^  1877. 
In  the  latter  year  he  resolved  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry,  and  studied  successively  at  Edinburgh 
University  (1877-^80),  Glas^row  University  (1880-81), 
and  Free  Church  Divinity  Hall,  Glasgow  (1881-^5). 
In  1886  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  became 
piistor  of  M'Crie- Roxburgh  Free  Church,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  until  1889,  when  he  went  to 
London  as  minister  of  Regent  Square  Preabyterian 
Church,  In  1892  he  left  the  regular  oiiniatry  to 
become  a  mission  preacher,  and  in  this  capacity 
traveled  throughout  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to 
visiting  India,  Sotith  Africa,  Austraha,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  anil  Canada.  In 
1908  he  became  pastor  of  Christ  Church  (Congre- 
gational),  London,    He  baa  written:  Sermoni  (3 
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vols.,  London,  1890-91);  The  Brazen  Serpent,  and 
other  Addressee  (1893);  and  The  Lord  our  Shepherd, 
and  other  Addresses  (1898). 

mAcON  (MATISCO):  A  city  of  Burgundy,  in 
which  three  synods  were  held.  One,  in  581,  at 
which  twenty-one  bishops  were  present,  issued  nine- 
teen canons,  of  which  the  seventh  threatens  with 
excommunication  any  civil  judge  who  dares  to  pro- 
ceed against  a  clerk,  except  in  criminal  cases,  while 
canons  13-16  are  aimed  at  the  Jews.  Another,  in 
685,  at  which  forty-three  bishops  were  present  in 
person,  and  twenty  were  represented  by  deputies, 
issued  twenty  canons,  of  which  the  eighth  forbade 
any  one  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  to 
be  touched  without  the  consent  of  the  priest;  while 
the  ninth  and  tenth  forbade  the  civil  power  to  pro- 
ceed against  a  bishop,  except  through  his  metro- 
politan, or  against  a  priest  or  deacon,  except  through 
his  bishop.  The  third  was  held  between  617  and 
627,  and  decided  against  an  attempt  to  do  away 
with  the  rule  of  St.  Columban.  The  acts  and  canons 
are  not  extant. 

Bibuoorapht:    Hefele,   Conciliengeachichtet   iii.   36-41,   74, 
Eng.  tranal..  iv.  402-409.  444. 

MACRUVA,  ma-cri'na:  The  name  of  two  female 
saints  of  the  early  Church. 

1.  Macrina  the  Elder:  Grandmother  of  Basil 
the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa;  d.  at  Neocsesarea 
c.  340.  Of  her  life  little  is  known.  She  seems  to 
have  married  into  a  rich  and  distinguished  family  of 
Pont  us,  and  Basil  assumes  {EpisL  cciv.)  that  she 
was  remembered  in  Neocsesarea  for  more  than  a 
generation  after  her  death.  He  says  that  she  told 
him  stories  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  influ- 
enced his  life  by  her  teaching  in  his  childhood. 
Gregory  mentions  {Vita  MaerincB  junioris,  MPG, 
xlvi.  961-980)  that  she  suffered  persecution,  to- 
gether with  her  husband,  for  her  faith;  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  his  panegyric  on  Basil  (Oratio  xliii.; 
MPG,  xxxvi.  501)  states  that  they  took  refuge  in 
the  forest  of  Pontus  and  remained  there  consider- 
able time.  Neither  the  date  nor  the  duration  of 
this  voluntary  exile  is  certain,  since  the  statements 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen  that  it  lasted  seven  years  and 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  Maximinus  (who 
ruled  only  from  311  to  313)  do  not  agree  with 
each  other.     Her  day  is  Jan.  14. 

2.  Macrina  the  Younger:  Granddaughter  of  the 
preceding  and  the  sister  of  Basil  the  Great  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa;  b.  in  Pontus  c.  329;  d.  at  a 
family  estate  on  the  Iris  in  the  same  province  in 
the  latter  part  of  379.  She  was  the  oldest  of  ten 
children  and  was  betrothed  at  the  age  of  twelve  to 
a  young  jurist  of  distinguished  family.  He  died, 
however,  before  the  marriage,  and  Macrina  seems 
to  have  seized  this  pretext  to  adopt  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy and  asceticism.  After  the  death  of  her  father, 
Basilius,  she  remained  with  her  mother  Emmclia 
until  Basil  returned  from  his  studies  about  358, 
when  she,  together  with  her  mother  and  her  serv- 
ants and  slaves  (now  ranked  as  her  sisters),  retired 
to  the  bank^  of  the  Iris  to  lead  the  life  of  a  nun. 
To  her  brothers,  particularly  the  yoimgest,  Peter, 
who  afterward  became  bishop  of  Sebaste,  this  place 
was  a  school  of  earnest  Christianity,  and  it  was  also 


visited  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Eustathius  of 
Sebaste.  When  Emmelia  died  shortly  before  370, 
Macrina  became  the  head  of  the  conununity.  Her 
brother  Gregory  was  present  at  her  death  and  has 
preserved  the  memories  of  the  scene  both  in  his 
Vita  MacrinoB  and  in  his  treatise  On  the  Soul  and  the 
Resurrection.  Her  day  is  July  19.  (F.  Loops.) 
Bibuoorapht:     1.  The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text. 

Consult:     A8B,  Jan..  i.  052-3;   DCB,  iii.  770;    and    the 

literature  under  Basil,  Saint;   and  Greoort  or  Ntsaa. 

2.  The  life  is  most  accessible  in  ASB,  July,  iv.  589-604; 

DCB,  iii..  779-781 ;  and  ut  sup.  under  1. 

McTYEIRE,  HOLLAUD  NIMMONS:  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  bishop;  b.  in  Bam- 
weU  Co.,  S.  C,  July  28,  1824;  d.  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Feb.  15,  1889.  He  was  educated  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Va.  (A.B.,  1844)  and  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  1845.  He  was  pastor  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  Mobile  and  Demopolis,  Ala., 
Columbus,  Miss.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  (at  the  last-named  place  during  the  Civil 
War).  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1866,  and  made 
president  of  Vanderbilt  University  in  1873.  He 
became  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  (New  Or- 
leans) in  1851,  and  of  the  Christian  Advocate  (Nash- 
ville) in  1858.  He  wrote:  A  Catechism  on  Church 
Government  (Nashville,  1869);  A  Catechism  on  Bible 
History  (1869);  Manual  of  the  Discipline  (1870); 
History  of  Methodism  (1884);  and  Passing  through 
the  Gates  (1889). 
Bibliographt:     O.    P.    Fitsgerald,    Holland  N.    McTyeire, 

NashvUle.  1896. 

McVICKAR,  WILLIAM  NEILSON:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Rhode  Island;  b.  in  New  York 
City  Oct.  19,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College  (A.B.,  1865),  the  Philadelphia  Divmity 
School  (1865-66),  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1868. 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1867,  and,  after  being 
curate  of  St.  George's,  New  York  City,  for  a  year, 
was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1868.  From  the 
latter  year  until  1875  he  was  rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 
New  York  City,  after  which  he  was  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Philadelphia,  until  1897,  declining  both 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  and  a  tutor- 
ship in  Columbia.  In  1898  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  coadjutor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1903,  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark,  became 
bishop  of  the  same  diocese.  He  was  a  deputy  to 
the  General  Convention  from  1883  to  1895,  and  was 
also  president  of  the  Southwest  Convocation,  a 
manager  of  the  General  Missionary  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Missions  and  of 
other  diocesan  bodies. 

MADAGASCAR,   MISSIONS  IN:    While    haviiig 
all  the  evil  traits  of  a  heathen  people,  including  in- 
fanticide, polygamy,  and  the  slave-trade,  the  Mala- 
gasy believed  in  a  supreme  being  called 
Prior  to     Zangahara,  whom  they  greatly  feared 
xSiS.       and  reverenced.     At  death,  good  men 
go  to  be  happy  forever  with  Zanga- 
hara, while  bad  men  go  to  be  tormented  by  the  evil 
lord,    Anggatyr.     From    1540   to    1640   numerous 
colonies  were  founded  by  the  Dutch  and  English  as 
well  as  by  the  Portuguese,  all  accompanied  by 
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Blavery,  all  preachLng  Christianity,  and  all  resiiJt- 
ing  in  failure  and  repeated  massacres  in  retaliation 
for  ill-treatjnent.  From  1642  to  16^6  several 
F" reach  compiiaios  also  made  efforts  to  colonize  the 
island,  enslave  and  Christianize  the  Malagasy,  but 
these  also  failed,  and  for  a  lime  the  island  was  left 
to  become  a  rendezvous  for  pirates  and  buccaneers. 
In  1754  a  further  attempt  at  colonization  was  made 
by  France*  which  was  broken  up  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre. During  the  next  half  century  occasional 
French  trading-posts  were  established,  which  met 
with  lit  lie  success.  The  Malagasy  were  not  at- 
tracted by  the  rapacity,  licentiousness,  aud  cruelty 
of  the  exponents  of  the  new  religion,  and  during 
160  years  but  one  convert  is  mentioned.  Not  until 
the  accession  of  Radama  I.  in  180S  were  there  any 
successful  relations  with  the  out-side  world.  In 
1818  Radama  entered  into  a  treaty  with  England, 
in  which,  for  certain  considerations^  he  agreed  to 
abohfih  the  slave-trade,  while  England  was  to  re- 
duce  tlie  Malagasy  language  to  writing,  and  estab- 
lish schools.  This  treaty  was  ratified  in  1820,  and 
Madagascar  w^as  open  for  Christian  effort. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  assured,  in 
1818  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Be  van  and  David  Jone^j  with 
i8i8  to      their  fatniliea  as  their  first  missionaries 
1835,       iu  Madagascar,    They  opened  a  station 
at  Andovoranto,  on  the  east  coast;  but 
within  two  months  all  of  them,  except  Mr.  Jones, 
died  of  the  fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his 
life.     Returning  in  1820  with  Mr.  Has  tie,  the  gov- 
ernment agent,  with  the  consent  of  King  Radama, 
he  located  in  Antananarivo,  the  capital,  where  the 
first  school  was  opened  in  Dec,  1820.     A  large  force 
of  missionaries  was  sent  out,  the  Malagasy  language 
was  reduced  to  writbg,  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
literature  were  made;    more  schools  were  opened, 
and  the  work  was  developed  and  made  rapid  prog- 
ress along  educational,  industrial,  and  evangelistic 
lines.     Before  1828  more  than  one  hundred  schools 
had  been  established,  and  nearly  5,000  pupils  had 

lifeceived  the  rudiments  of  education.     Preaching 
ervioes  were  held  regularly  in  the  capital  and  the 

'gtjrrounding  villages,  and  a  beginning  was  made 
in  the  Vonizongo  district,  a  day's  journey  west- 
ward. In  Jan.,  1828.  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was 
printei!  in  the  Malagasy  language,  and  other  Scrip- 
tures were  being  translated  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  outlook  was  most  promising,  when  in  July  of 
this  year  Radama  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  his  twelve  wives,  Ranavalona  I.,  an  utter  heathen 
ad  of  a  turbulent  disposition.  A  reign  of  terror 
sued.    The  British  resident  was  ordered  to  leave 

"the  country,  and  for  several  years  a  desultory  war- 
fare was  maintained  with  the  French.  Expecting 
opposition,  the  missionaries  worked  at  high  prct*- 
sure;  in  1831  the  first  native  churches  were  formed, 
and  within  a  few  months  there  were  nearly  2,000 
members;  by  1833  the  translation  and  printing  of 
the  New  Testament  was  completed,  and  tliat  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
But  a  crisis  waa  approaching.  In  1834  the  queen 
forbade  any  but  the  government  employees  to  learn 
to  read  or  write.  In  Jan.,  1835,  formal  accusations 
were  made  against  ai  Christianaj  and  the  ColbwiBg 


month  the  missionaries  were  notified  that  Christian 
worship  and  teaching  were  banned.  All  natives 
were  commanded  to  renounce  Christianity,  and  the 
missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave  the  island. 

In  spite  of  this  edict,  David  Johns  and  EtJward 

Baker  succeeded  in  remaining  till  1836,  finishing  the 

translating  and  printing  of  the  entire 

From  1835  Bible  and  also  of  the  Pilgrim's  Prog- 

to  1883.  rcss.  This  year  over  a  thousand  peo- 
ple were  massacred-  The  persecution 
continued  till  1812;  there  was  then  a  lull  till  1849, 
when  it  broke  out  afresh  and  over  2,tXM)  were  tor- 
tured or  slain  outright.  This  continued  with  a 
short  intermission  iti  1852,  til!  the  welcome  death 
of  the  bloody  queen  in  1861.  She  was  succeeded 
by  her  son  Rakoto  as  Radama  11.  His  first  official 
act  was  to  proclaim  freedom  of  worship  to  all; 
Christians  in  captivity  were  released,  the  banished 
recjilled,  and  the  missionaries  invited  to  return  and 
continue  llieir  work.  By  1862  three  clergymen,  a 
physician,  a  teacher,  and  a  printer  were  busily 
gntbering  up  the  lines  hiid  down  in  1836;  ut  this 
time  tliere  were  some  twenty-five  congregatians 
with  about  900  communicants  and  7,000  adher- 
ents. Religious  freedom  continued  during  his 
short  rule  and  that  of  his  successor,  Queen  Rosa- 
herina;  and  with  the  accession  and  conversion  of 
Queen  Ranavalona  11.  in  1868,  there  was  a  great 
revival  especially  in  the  central  province  of  Imeriim, 
from  which  it  spread  southward  to  the  province  of 
Betsileo.  In  18tj9  the  idols  were  publicly  burned, 
and  steps  were  taken  toward  buihiing  up  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Up  to  this  time  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  been  alone  in  Madagascar ^  but 
during  the  next  decade  several  otlier  organizations 
entered  the  field,  the  first  l^eing  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  1864,  followed  by  the 
Norwegian  Mission  Society  of  Norway  (Det  Norske 
Missions  Selskab)  in  1866,  the  Friends  of  England 
and  America  in  1867,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  1868,  and  a  number  of  Roman  Cathohc  priests 
from  France.  The  work  developed  rapidly.  Me- 
morial churches  were  erected  on  the  four  sites  where 
many  martyTs  fell,  schools  were  multiplied.  By 
1870  there  were  250,000  converts  and  at  least  1,500,- 
000  people  desiring  Christian  instruction.  Mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  were  sent  by  the  queen  to 
the  still  lieathen  tribes.  Then  followed  a  period 
of  harvesting  as  well  ^m  sc^d-nowing. 

In  1883  France  demanded  a  protectorate  over 
northwestern  Madagascar.  On  Innng  refused  war 
was  declared,  which  resulted  in  a  French  protect- 
orate for  the  entire  island,  with  an 
Since  1883.  influx  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  w^ho 
at  once  began  an  active  propaganda 
against  the  Protestants.  In  1892  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  of  America  established  a  mission, 
followed  three  ycjirs  later  by  the  Lutheran  Free 
Church.  New  openings  came  among  the  Sakalavas 
and  several  smaller  tril^es,  while  there  were  ex- 
tended revivals  in  the  principal  towns  of  Imerioa 
and  Beisileo,  and  Madagascar  was  making  progress 
toward  a  Christian  civilization  when  in  1895  France 
annexed  the  island,  and  two  yean  later  the  queen 
was  deposed.  At  this  time  there  was  a  total  of 
75  Protestant  oiissioearies  representing  7  aocietieai 
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over  1,000  native  pastors,  97,800  communicants, 
393,099  adherents,  and  126,000  pupils  in  the  schools. 
There  were  7  hospitals  and  10  dispensaries.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  Malagasy  was  estimated 
at  60,500.  Bitter  opposition  to  the  English  Prot- 
estant missions  followed.  Church  buildings  were 
confiscated,  and  ruin  threatened  their  schools 
through  the  enforced  use  of  the  French  language. 
At  this  crisis,  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Paris  took 
over  some  1,200  schools  and  62,000  pupils,  and 
much  of  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety in  the  two  provinces  of  Imerina  and  Betsileo, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  non- 
French  Evangelical  societies  a  reasonable  amoimt 
of  religious  liberty.  The  work  of  the  Friends  suf- 
fered but  little  from  French  control,  and  that  of 
the  Norwegians  hardly  at  all.  For  several  years 
there  was  friction  through  the  Jesuits  trying  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Protestant  mission  properties, 
but  this  was  stopped  by  the  government.  In  1905 
and  again  in  1907  new  laws  were  enacted  aiming  at 
the  absolute  suppression  of  mission  schools,  and 
ordering  that  no  private  school  be  located  in  build- 
ings used  for  religious  purposes,  thus  closing  270 
of  the  300  educational  institutions  of  the  Paris  So- 
ciety, and  affecting  the  other  missions  in  like  de- 
gree. Later  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  closed;  family 
prayers  were  prohibited  if  any  but  members  of  the 
immediate  family  were  present;  an  address  could 
not  be  made  or  a  prayer  offered  at  a  public  funeral; 
Evangelists  were  forbidden  to  continue  their  work; 
and  many  of  the  churches  were  dosed.  The 
Paris  Society,  representing  all  the  Protestant 
bodies  in  Madagascar,  entered  a  formal  complaint 
with  the  secretary  of  the  French  colonies,  and  the 
governor-general  was  called  to  France  to  explain 
his  actions,  but  the  situation  in  1908  was  rapidly 
becoming  worse. 

There  were,  in  1907,  51  Roman  Catholic  missiona- 
ries with  348  stations  and  outstations,  and  79,000 
communicants  and  adherents.  Five  Protestant  socie- 
ties had  227  missionaries  and  5,816  native  helpers, 
1,852  stations  and  outstations,  355,717  adherents, 
1,951  schools  and  colleges  with  92,126  pupils,  9  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries,  7  orphanages  and  4  leper  settle- 
ments.    Many  schools  have  been  closed  since  these 
statistics  were  obtained.  Theodora  Crosby  Bliss. 
Bibuoorapht:    W.  Ellia,  Hitt.  of  Madagtucar,  .  .  .  Prog- 
re—  of  the  ChrUHan  MiaHon,  2  vols..  London,  1838;  idem. 
Three  Vieite  to  Madaoaacar,  ib.  1860;    idem,  Madaoaecar 
Revitited,  ib.  1867;    idem.  The  Martyr  Church,  ib.  1870; 
J.  Sibree,  Madaoaecar  and  Ue  People,  ib.  1870;   idem,  The 
Great  African  I  eland,  ib.  1870;    idem,  Madagtucar  before 
the  Conqueet,  ib.    1896;   idem,  Madagaecar  Miseion,  ib., 
1007;  De  la  Vaiflsi^re,  Hiet.  de  Madagaecar,  eee  habitante 
et  eee  mieeionnairee,  Paris,  1884;  Q.  Shaw,  Madagaecar  of 
To-day,  London,  1886;  W.  E.  Cousins,  Madagaecar  of  To- 
day, ib.  1805;  J.  J.  K.  Fletcher,  Sign  of  the  Croee  in  Mada- 
gaecar, ib.   1001;   C.  Keller,    Madagaecar,  Mauritiue  and 
Other  African  lelande,  ib.  1001;  H.  Froideraux,  Lee  Lata- 
ristee  b,  Madagaecar  au  17.  eiicle,  Paris,   1002;   A.  van 
Gennep,   Tabou  et  Tothnieme  h  Madagaecar,  Paris,   1004; 
T.  T.  Matthews,   ThiHy  Years  in  Madagascar,  London, 
1004;  H.  O.  Dwight.  Blue  Book  of  Mueione  for  1907,  pp. 
23-24,  New  York,  1007. 

MADHAVACHARYA:    Hindu   Philosopher.   See 
iNDLk,  I.,  2,  i  2. 

MADRIGAL.    See  Music,  Sacbbd,  II,  2,  {  3. 


MADSEN,  PEDER:  Danish  theologian;  b.  in 
Vinding  parish  near  Holstebro  (160  m.  n.w.  of 
Copenhagen),  Denmark,  Aug.  28,  1843.  He  studied 
at  Viborg  and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  1868;  taught  in  private  schools, 
1868-72;  spent  two  years  in  travel  and  study;  was 
called  to  teach  dogmatics  and  exegesis  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  1874;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  1875;  was  rector  1889-90  and 
1903-04;  and  became  bishop  of  Zealand  1909.  He 
cooperated  in  working  out  a  new  series  of  Pericopes 
(q.v.),  1879-81,  and  assisted  in  reconstructing  the 
liturgical  parts  of  the  church  hynmal;  represented 
the  theological  faculty  on  the  church  council,  1884- 
1886;  is  on  the  committee  directing  Danish  missions 
in  America,  assists  in  directing  home  missions,  and 
is  active  in  Sunday-school  work.  He  has  also  been 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Bethesda  conven- 
tions which  are  doing  for  Denmark  what  the 
Eisenach  Conference  (q.v.)  does  for  Germany.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  body  which  is  considering  new 
lines  of  polity  for  the  Church  in  Denmark. 

He  gained  his  doctorate  with  the  thesis  De  kristnes 
aavdelige  Prcssted&mme  (1879).  Other  works  are 
his  university  programs:  Dei  kirkdige  Embede 
(1890);  Embedet  og  Menighedens  Samvirken  %  det 
kirkeUge  Arbejde  (1894);  and  Ordinationens  Betyd- 
ning  indenfor  den  hUh.  Kirkea/deling  (1904),  sup- 
porting the  Lutheran  traditional  view  of  ministry 
and  congregation.  He  had  defended  the  same 
view  in  Bomholmeme  eUer  den  saakaldte  ItUherske 
Missiona/orening  (1886).  John  O.  Evjbn. 

MAGARITA,  MAGARITES:  A  name  given  by 
some  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  apostates  from 
the  Christian  religion,  particularly  those  who  went 
over  to  Mohammedanism.  The  derivation  of  the 
term  is  unknown.    Cf.  Du  Cange,  s.v. 

MAGDALENE,   ORDERS   OF  ST.   MART: 

Several  orders  established  at  various  times  and  in 
different  places  for  the  reformation  of  fallen  women. 
The  oldest  community  of  penitents  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  was  probably  that 
established  at  Metz,  which  traces  its  history,  doubt- 
less with  some  exaggeration,  back  to  1005,  while  a 
similar  institution  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at 
Treves  about  1148.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  several  convents  of  magdalens 
were  established,  influenced  in  great  part  by  the 
revival  inaugurated  by  St.  Francis,  the  most 
noteworthy  b«ing  those  at  Goslar  about  1215,  and 
at  Worms  and  Strasburg  between  1220  and  1230. 
Bulls  confirming  the  privileges  of  such  orders 
were  issued  by  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV. 
between  1227  and  1251.  The  inmates  followed 
the  Augustinian  rule  and  were  supervised  by  pro- 
vosts appointed  by  the  general  provost  of  the  entire 
order.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
convents  of  magdalens  existed  at  Erfurt,  Prenzlau, 
Malchow,  Vienna,  Regensburg,  and  elsewhere,  attach- 
ing themselves  now  to  one  of  the  great  orders 
and  again  to  another.  Refuges  for  fallen  women 
were  established  at  Marseilles  in  1272,  at  Naples 
in  1324,  and  at  Prague  about  1372.  One  was 
founded  at  Paris  in  1492,  at  Rome  by  Leo  X.  in  1520, 
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at  Seville  io  1550,  and  at  Rouen  and  Bordeaux 
in  1618. 

At  first  the  discipline  in  the  convents  for  raagrla- 
lens  was  extremely  severe,  but  gradually  it  grew 
lax,  especially  through  the  admi&sion  of  those  for 
whom  the  order  was  not  originally  intended,  until 
in  1637-40  a  reformation  was  enforced  at  Paris, 
Margeillea,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  elsewhere  by  St. 
Vincsent  de  Paul.  Acconiling  to  the  new  rule,  which 
wag  officially  approved  in  1640,  the  order  wiis  to  be 
divided  into  three  grades.  The  first  of  these  waa 
the  Congregation  of  8t.  Mary  Magdalene  with  strict 
vows,  which  were  assumed  aft^r  a  novitiate  of  two 
years,  and  required  fa-sting  throughout  Advent, 
and  on  all  Fridays,  as  well  an  frequent  retreats,  and 
other  acta  of  penance.  The  B<?cond  grade  of  the 
order  was  tlie  Congregation  of  St.  Martha,  which 
required  no  vows  and  permitted  those  who  were 
truly  penitent  and  reformed  to  reenter  the  world 
and  marry.  The  third  grade  was  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Lasiaru:3,  which  forcibly  detained  those  who 
were  entrusted  to  its  care  for  reformation. 

Numerous  other  Roman  Catholic  orders  of  more 
recent  times  have  devoted  themselvea  to  the  rescue 
of  fallen  women,  noteworthy  among  them  being  the 
Order  of  Our  La<ly  of  Refuge,  founded  at  Nancy  by 
Elisabeth  de  la  Croix  (d.  1649),  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  established  in  1821,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Good  Shephertl,  founded  at  Angers  in  1828.  The 
first  impulse  toward  similar  work  in  Evangelical 
circles  was  given  by  the  work  of  Theodor  Fliedner 
(q.v.;  see  also  Deaconess,  III.,  2,  a,  {  2)  at  Kaiaers- 
werth  beginning  with  1833,  and  his  example  has 
fiinoe  found  numerous  followers.     (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

MAGDEBURG,       ARCHBISHOPRIC       OF:     A 

former  archbishopric,  named  from  an  ancient  city 
of  Germany,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  88  m.  w.s.w.  of 
Berlin.  The  town  was  an  important  commercial 
center  na  early  as  the  reign  of  Cliarlemagno,  and  its 
oldest  church  h  supposed  to  date  from  this  period. 
In  the  tenth  century,  when  the  city  belonged  to 
the  diocese  of  Halberstadt,  it  contained  a  parish 
church,  and  on  Sept.  21,  937,  Otho  I.  founded  there 
a  Benedictine  monastery,  wliich  he  endowed  richly. 
Later  he  conceived  the  plan  of  transferring  the 
episcopal  palace  from  Halberstadt  to  Magdeburg, 
incorporating  the  monastery  with  it,  and  trans- 
forming the  bishopric  into  an  archbishopric  for  the 
Wends,  In  955  he  assured  himself  of  the  papal 
sanction  through  Abbot  Hadamar  of  Fulda,  but 
hia  plans  faile*!  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
Archbishop  William  of  Mainz,  who  refused  to  re- 
linquish Halberstadt  and  proposed  to  separate 
Magdeburg  from  the  dioocse  of  Halberstadt  and 
create  of  it  a  new  bit^hopric  among  the  Wends, 
This  plan  was  CJirried  out.  In  the  Roman  synoil 
of  Feb.  12,  962,  Magdeburg  was  made  an  archbish- 
opric with  jurisdiction  over  all  future  Wendish  di- 
oceses, according  to  the  emperor's  wish.  The  final 
negotiations  took  place  at  Ravenna  m  Oct.,  9fi8, 
when  Archbishop  Hatto  II.,  who  had  succeeded 
William  seven  months  previously  at  Mainx,  agn^d 
to  the  creation  of  the  new  archbishopric.  Otho 
appointed  Adalbert,  abbot  of  Weissenburg  in  Al- 
■MCf    the    first   archbishop.    The    archdiooese   of 


Magdeburg  comprisec!  tlw3  dioceses  which  already 

existed  in  Brandenburg  and  Have  I  berg,  as  well  as 

the    new    bis  ho  juries    of    Merseburg,    Meissen,    and 

Zeitz,  thus  stretching  from  the  Sarnie  and  Elbe  in 

the  west  to  the  Oder  in  the  east.       (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLinGRAPnY:  Souroea  Are  the  Oeda  orchiepiscoporutn  Ma^ 

dehurffensium,  and  the  CfHtdogi^  ed.  W.  ScbltniiiQ  MOH, 

Script,  XIV  (im3),  361  miq,,  ia^-4S6;  Annate*  MoffiMturg^ 

efWM,  ed.  G.  H.  Pertje,  ib.,  xvi  (1869),  105-196;  O.  A.  von 

M  U  t  vera  ted  t.   RegfMa  archiepiitcopahui  MaodrburffeTiMi^,  4 

vols.,  Mui^deburg,  1876-99;    and  Die  Magdeb.  Schoppen' 

chronik,  ed.  W.  Janicke,  in  Chroniken  der  dcuUcken  St&dia, 

vol.  vii.,  Leipajil^,  1809;  Gams.  Scritu  epittcoporutn,  p.  2H8» 

Cooftiitt:  F.  W.  HoffmanD,  OeseAicht*  der  StmU  Maodebur^^ 

2  vota.,  UaedebuTK,  1885-86;   W.  Kawemu,  Aus  Magd^ 

buTffa  Vffreaf\ffenfufit,  H&Ue,  l8Sd;  K.  Ublin,  QeackiehU  d*a 

ErtbiahtntM  Magdeburg,  Magdeburic*  1887;  C.  Eubel,  Hier' 

archia  axthoUca  m«dit  ovtt,  2  vols.,  MCUuitor,  189^1901; 

llauck,  KB,  vab,  liL-lv, 

MAGDEBURG  CENTURIES:  The  first  attempt 
to  write  the  history  of  tlie  Church  from  the  Evan- 
gehcal  point  of  vit'w.  The  plan  of  tlm  wurk  was 
conceived  by  Mattluas  Flacius  (q.v).  He  projected 
a  church  history  from  tlie  original  sources  showing 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  liince  the  time  of  the 
apostles  had  deviated  from  the  right  course^  a  doc- 
umentary history  of  anti-Chriatianity  in  the  church 
of  Christ  from  its  begin nings  to  its  hlghetst  develop- 
ment up  to  the  restoration  of  true  religion  in  ita 
purity  by  Luther.  From  1553  Flacius  gave  hia 
elTorta  to  the  securing  of  patrons  to  aid  the  work 
financially^  whom  he  found  among  German  noble^ 
men  and  wealthy  citizens,  in  Augsburg,  Nilrem- 
bergj  and  elsewhere,  and  in  obtaining  fSoOaborators. 
The  active  interest  and  assistance  manifested  by 
the  Imperial  Councilor  Niedbruck^  curator  of  the 
Royal  Library  in  Vienna,  proved  especially  valur 
able.  Libraries  had  to  be  scare hetl  for  sources  and 
doctiments:  for  this  purpose  Flacius  himself  un- 
dertook journeys  in  Germany,  and  bis  assistant 
Marcus  Wagner  of  Friemar  near  Gotha  with  great 
success  traveled  through  Denmark,  Scotland^  Aua- 
tria,  Bavaria*  and  other  territories,  w^hile  many 
manuscripts  and  booLs  were  purcliased  or  douiited 
by  patrons.  In  Magdeburg  Flacius,  Johann  Wi- 
gand,  and  Mattliiius  Judex  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
project  and  worked  out  the  details  of  tlie  plan.  Th« 
Councilor  Ebeling  Alemann,  and  the  physician, 
Martin  Copus»  were  treasurers;  assistants  were 
trained  in  furnishing  the  necessary  excerpts,  which 
two  learned  m.isters  put  into  shape.  B'rom  Jena 
Flacius  directed  the  entire  work.  Thus  there  ap- 
peared in  Basel,  1559-74^  the  Ecdesiastica  hijsUma 
,  .  ,  accundum  mngntaB  cen^Mrias  .  .  .  per  aliqu^ 
siudiosos  et  pirn  ^nros  in  urbe  Magdeburgira^  hence 
called  the  Magdeburg  Centurici^.  Centuries  seven 
to  thirteen  were  elaborated  especially  by  Wigand 
in  Wismar.  Wigand  and  subsequently  Stange- 
wald  afterward  workeiJ  on  the  three  following  cen- 
turies without  completing  them  (the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, compiled  by  Wigand,  is  in  Wolfe nbUtteJ  in 
manuscript  form^;  attempts  made  by  several  per- 
sons in  the  eighteenth  century  to  bring  the  work 
down  to  date  were  also  without  result.  The  "  Cen- 
turies "  mark  immense  progress  in  ecclesiastical 
historiography,  not  only  by  the  tracing  of  the 
sources  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  ma- 
terial was  collected,  but  also  because  ibere  is  ap- 
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plkfl  m  tljcun  ttio  pragnuitic  method  of  historical 
developments     The    anti-Rotnan    mtcrest    sharp- 
ened the  vision  and  helped  the  authors  of  the  work 
to  critical  achieveraents  that  marked  a  new  epoch. 
While  the  dlvisioii  into  centuries  was  an  obstaete 
to  a  good  grouping  of  the  material  ^  and  the  one- 
sided polemical  anti- Roman  interest  formed  a  bar- 
rier to  an  unprejudiced  appreciation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  church  hi&tory;    nevertheless,  there  waa 
achieved  the  utmost  that  was  possible  within  the 
limits  of  tt%  sharpl;^  defined  dogmatic  standpoint, 
and  the  work  fumiihed  the  weapons  whieh  Protes- 
tantism needed  in  its  struggle.     The  work,  pejiHIen^ 
HarCmum  optis,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Roman  op^ 
ponents,  made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  the 
Roman  Church.     Cankius  urged  the  most  learned 
thaolc^ans  to  attaek  it,  and  many  pens  were  set 
in  motion  until  in  Osesar  Baronius  (q.v,)  there  was 
found  an  able  opponent  who  drew  hie  material  from 
the  Roman  aouroes  themselves.     (G.  Kawerau.) 
BlSLloQitAFHT:    F.   C.   BftUT,   Dw  Bpoehen  d^r  kivehHeHtn. 
OarhichUMrJtrgihung.  pp.  3fi  iqt|,,  TUblt^g^n,  1852;    E.  ter 
HAAr,    De   H itittrwgntphie  dgr   Kfrkf/efckitdtniB,   pp.    121 
■qq.,  Ulrecbt,  1870-73;   A.  Junrjt,  Les  C^nturie^i  dr  Ma^f* 
hmtro,  Pjtria^  IB&^t,   St^haumkell^  Btitrug  rvr  EntMfhvng*- 
If^t^ichteder  hfaod*  C^tdunm,  L-udwigsburg,  IS&S;  Scli»ff, 
ChriMtian  Chufth,  i.  37-3^. 

MAGEl,  WILLIAM;  Archbishop  of  DubUn; 
b,  at  Enniskillen  (70  m,  r.w.  of  Belfast),  County 
Fermanagh,  Mar.  18,  176G;  d.  at  StiUorgan  (5  m. 
s.e.  of  Dublin)  Aug.  18^  1B31.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1785),  and  became 
fellow  in  1788,  and  senior  fellow  and  professor  of 
mathematics  in  ISOO.  Ordained  deacon  in  1790, 
he  became  dean  of  Cork  in  1813,  bishop  of  Raphoe 
in  IS  19,  and  arehbishop  of  Dublin  in  1$22.  He 
was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
but  still  more  of  the  Unitarians,  against  whom  he 
wrote  several  pamphlets.  He  wrote  among  other 
works:  DiscouTsm  &7%  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of 
A  t&nement  a  nd  Sacrifice  ( London ,  180 1 ) .  H  is  works 
were  collected  in  two  volumes  (London,  1842), 
BiauooaAPHT:     Ck]iiiiii]t,    besides    the    Memoir   by   A.    H. 

Kenney.  prefixed  ta  hia  coLlei^ted  Work^,  ui  mip.,  DNB. 

jotxT.  313-315,  where  further  Uterf&ture  i«  giv«B, 

MAGEE,  WILLIAM  CONHOR;  Archbishop  of 
York;  b,  at  Cork  Dec.  17,  1821;  d.  in  London  May 
5,  189L  He  was  a  grandson  of  William  Magce 
(q,v.).  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin {B.  A.,  1842;  M.A.  and  B.D.,  1854;  D.D.,  1860). 
He  became  curate  of  St.  Thomas^  Dublin,  in  1844; 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Bath,  in  1848;  minister  of  the  Octa* 
gon  Chapel,  Bath,  in  1850;  perpetual  curate  of 
Quebec  Chajjel  in  1859;  rector  of  Ennisklllen  in 
1860;  dean  of  Cork  in  1864;  dean  of  the  ChapHel 
Royal,  Dublin,  in  1S66;  bishop  of  Peterborough  in 
1858;  and  archbishop  of  York  in  189L  He  was 
Donetlan  lecturer  at  Dublin  in  18d5-€6.  He  was 
the  author  of:  Sermons  Delivered  at  St.  Saviour- a 
Church,  Bath  (Bath,  1S52);  Sermons  at  the  (Magon 
Chapel,  Bath  (Bath,  1854);  The  Gospel  and  the  Age 
(London,  1884);  The  Atonement  (1887);  Gr&wth  in 
Grace  (1891);  Christ  the  Light  ofaU  Scripture  (1892); 
and  Speeches  and  Addresses  (1892). 
Bisliogsapht:   J^  a  U&eDcmnelU  The  Life  and  Cormpond' 

mm  qf  WiUi&m  Ctmner  Magm,  2  vqU.,   LijndoD,   ISIKJ; 
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Defimtioii  uid  Scope  (i  1). 
PJaev  la  Religioii  (I  2). 
In  Babylonia  (|  3). 
til  Kgypt  (M). 
Aiuong  the  Hebnnn  {§  &), 
In  India  (|  a). 
In  Penia  (S  7). 
Aimonff  Teutoiu  and  Cdta 
tlSJ. 


In  OiBBCfl  (I  0), 

In  Hooie  (I  10), 

Mafie  t^d  the  KtJ^y  Cbui^ 

(I  lU. 
Medieval  Magie  {f  12). 
BlAck  Mafic  (t  13). 
White  Mft^  (f  14). 
Maipe  and  tlodem  OccultiBia 

(I  15). 


Magic  is  the  alleged  art  of  producing  supernat- 
ural results  by  means  of  oceult  agencfefif  although 
in  the  wideit  ienae  of  the  term  it  includea  Divina- 
tion (q.v,),  and  thus  coincides  with  occulti^.  In 
the  present  article,  however^  the  discuasion  of  magic 
b  restricted  to  the  causation  of  supernatural  phe- 
nomena by  myBtie  conjurations  or  ineantations 
whieh  may  be  either  benevolent  or  malevolent.  In 
this  form  tnagic  coincides  in  great  part  with  Witch- 
craft (q.v,),  although  it  b  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  a  more  scienti&c  method,  and,  on   the 

other^  by  a  social  trend  which  aims  at  a 

I,  Definitioii  unification  of  magic  operations  by  oe- 

and  Scope*  cult  traditions.    Magic  b  divided^  ac^ 

cording  to  the  means  employed,  into 
demonbtic  (operating  with  the  aid  of  spirits),  relig- 
ious (regulated  by  the  priesthood  and  the  cult), 
and  natural  (working  simply  through  hidden  powers 
of  nature),  while  with  regard  to  its  beneficent  or 
makfioent  intent  it  b  termed  **  white  "  and  "  black  " 
magic  respectively. 

Magic  b  an  element  of  the  empirical  reUgion  of 
all  times  and  peoples,  and  belongs,  Uke  asceticism, 
saerifice,  and  purification,  to  the  constantly  re^ 
curring  and  ineradicable  factors  of  the  social  life  of 
mankind  (sec  Com  fa  rati  ve  Religion,  VL,  1,  a, 
i  5).  Among  many  wild  tribes  religion  seems  to 
consist  almoBt  entirely  of  magic,  although  the  the* 
ory  that  all  religion  is  a  development  of  witchcraft 
and  magic  ia  open  to  grave  objections.  The  ques- 
tion may  even  be  raised  whether  nciagic  is  not  a 
phase  of  religious  degeneration  rather  than  evolu- 
tion. The  view  prevailbg  in  many  circles  that  the 
religious  conditions  of  modem  savages  constitutes 
the  norm  for  reconstructing  the  religion  of  primi* 
tive  man  faib  to  recognize  that  the  evidence  in  the 
life  of  ancient  and  of  modern  people  shows  a  slow 
process  of  religious  decay.  It  must  be  noted,  fur* 
thermore,  that  savages  are  not  found  to  advance 
from  fetbhism  or  animbm  (see  Coufarative  Re- 
lAQiou)  to  a  higher  stage  of  religious  life,  nor  are 

magic  and  witchcraft  (q*v.)  the  most 

a*  Place  in  primitive  forms  of  the  religion  of  the 

Religion,    ci^alized  nations  of  antiquity.    Neither 

in  Efeypt  nor  in  Babylonia  does  relig- 
ious development  reveal  polydemoniatic  magic  as 
the  source  of  their  mythology  and  their  cult,  how- 
ever early  magic  rites  and  formulas  were  used  among 
both  nations.  Magic  b*  then,  essentially  a  symp- 
tom of  religious  decay  and  belongs  to  the  latest 
period  of  rei^ious  evolution.  In  cases  where  it  ap- 
pear at  a  relatively  ^.rly  stage  in  a  given  people, 
it  b  seldom  developed  by  the  people  in  qu^tion, 
but  is  usually  of  foreign  origin,  being  imported  from 
degenerate  neighboring  tribes.* 

*  For  the<  presentatiob  of  another  vi&w  ot  ethnic  nugie, 
aee  CcWFAKA'nvE  Exliqion,  Vtn,  1,  a*  I  5, 


The  Babylonian jt  are  usually  regarded  as  the  na- 
tion among  whom  magic,  iu  the  strict  seu^ie  of  the 
term,  first  appeared,  although  it  must  be  borne  in 
miod  that  Babylonian  here  connotes  Sumerian, 
and  that  the  Babylonian  Semites  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  magic  through  their  Sumerian  neigh- 
bofB.  The  Merles  and  Persians  were  strongly  0|>- 
posed  to  magic  and  sturdily  resisted  the  prie^t^  of 
magic  coming  from  Babylonia,  India,  and  Egypt. 
Neither  the  Medea  nor  the   Persians 

3.  In       can  be  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the 
BabjlDnia.  magic  art  wliich  later  spread  from  the 

Orient  to  Greece  and  Rome,  but  the 
peal  source  of  magic  was  the  proto- Babylonian 
priesthood  of  the  region  of  the  lower  Euphrates, 
whose  incantations,  written  in  Smnerian,  are  doubt- 
le«8  the  oldest  documents  of  their  class.  The  Su- 
merians  seem  to  liave  beeti  a  "  Turanian  ''  people 
who  left  their  original  home  in  Central  Asia  and 
became  fused  with  the  Aryan  stock  south  of  the 
Caspian,  especially  with  the  Mede^s,  and  also  with 
the  Semites  of  the  Euphrates  valley  (see  Baby- 
lonia, v.,  §§  1-2).  Thi.s  worship  of  the  elements 
and  their  spirits  to  which  the  peoples  of  central 
and  northern  Asia  were  devoted  thus  (penetrated 
into  the  southwestern  part  of  the  continent.  In  the 
older  magic  texts,  preserved  in  numerous  clay  tablets 
in  the  library  of  Asshurbanipal  (see  Assyria,  VI., 
3,  {  14),  witchcraft  m  essentially  a  system  of  in- 
cantation to  avert  the  power  of  evil  demons,  wiiile 
various  gods,  especially  En,  Marduk,  Gibil-Nusku, 
and  Sin,  are  invoke^l  as  protectors.  The  entire  ob- 
ject was  the  averting  of  ph>isical  ills  and  the  exor- 
cism of  dJBease-demons,  thus  presenting  numer- 
ous paraileb  with  the  arts  of  sham anis tic  medicine 
men.  It  was  only  this  older  Babylonian  magic, 
which  was  still  influenced  by  Sumerian  traditions, 
that  was  metlical,  for  after  the  consolidation  of 
the  Babylonian  kingdom  in  the  second  millennium 
Bx.,  divination  superseded  all  other  forms  of  magic 
in  Babylonia  while  astrology  spread  from  Chaldea 
throughout  the  west  and  made  the  terms  Chaldean 
and  astrologer  almost  synonjTnous. 

In  Egypt,  which,  like  Babylonia,  was  one  of  the 
earhest  homes  of  Oriental  magiCt  witchcraft  never 
became  overlaid  wnth  divination,   but  always  re- 
mained ensentially  a  system  of  med- 

4.  In  ical  exorcism,  practised  by  priestly 
Egypt  medical  magicians,  and  based  on  sym- 
pathetic cures,  the  conjuration  of  hos- 
tile powers  of  nature,  and  the  bani-^hment  of  sick- 
neis  by  ftmuletn  and  the  like.  The  magic  papyri 
of  the  New  Kingdom  contain  incantations  against 
crocodiles  and  other  noxious  creatures,  especially 
serpents,  as  w^ell  as  against  all  sorts  of  demons, 
against  the  evil  eye,  and  against  sickness  of  every 
kind,  and  many  of  their  mystic  words  of  pow*er  are 
Assyro- Babylonian  in  origin. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  surrounded  and  influenced 
by  two  neighboring  peoples  which  were  adepts  in 
magic  art,  also  showe<i  a  strong  tendency  to  witch- 
craft, as  is  clear  from  tl^  rigid  but  inefTectnal  pro- 
hibitions in  the  legal  code  (Ex.  xxii.  IH;  E>eut. 
]tviii.  10-11;  comp.  H  Kings  xxi.  6;  Isa.  viii.  19, 
20,  Ivii.  3;  Micah  v,  11).  Both  the  divination  of 
the   BabyloQiaDfl  and   the   medical   exorcisms  of 


the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  exercised  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  Israel,  and  the  later  development  of  pre- 
Christian  Judaism  favored  an  increased 
5.  Among  devotion     to    these    forbidden    arts. 
tht  Bebrews.  This  is  shown  by  many  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  Tobit  iii.,  vi.;    Enoch  Ixix,, 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  late 
Jewiiih  Tefitament  of  Solomon  and  various  other 
Solomonic  legend*!  and  incantations  connected  witb 
the    tradition    of   the   queen   of    Sheba   based    on 
I  Kings  X.  1-10. 

Throughout  the  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  peoples 
which  surrounded  the  Semites  of  southwestern  Asia 
nrngic  is  seen  to  appear  at  a  reliitively  early  period, 
although  it  did  not  exM.  in  the  very  Ijeginning. 
Nor  did  it  disappear  with  development  of  civilizit- 
tion  and  learning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
in  extent  and  refinement.  So  it  was  among  the 
Hindus  (see  Brahuanism),  whose  earliest  phase  of 
religion,  as  represented  in  the  Rig  Veda*  was  a 
simple  nature  worship  free  from  magic 
6.  In  India,  accretion,  while  the  rise  of  the  Brah- 
man ic  priesthood  protluced  an  extreme 
formalism  with  a  tendency  to  exercise  power  over 
the  gotls  by  means  of  a  correct  performance  of  the 
prescribed  offerings,  prayers,  and  invocations. 
The  Atharva  Veda  contains  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
amples of  formulas  to  be  employed  in  such  acfs  of 
magic,  and  the  Sutras,  or  compendiunLi  of  ritual 
for  the  Bralmianic  sacrifice^  mark  a  still  further  ad- 
vance in  religious  formalism.  Even  the  Buddhistic 
reform  was  unable  to  suppress  tlie  witchcraft  under- 
lying Hinduism,  and  it  was  in  Buddhism  that  the 
popular  belief  in  a  cult  of  magic  appropriate  to  the 
spirits  of  earthy  treee,  mountains,  fields^  and  houses 
found  its  most  luxuriant  development.  If  this  t>e 
true  of  Hindu  Buddhism  it  is  still  more  character- 
istic of  the  Mongolian  and  Tatar  neighbors  of  India, 
especially  the  Chinese  and  the  shamanistic  tribes 
of  central  and  northern  Asia.  In  modern  China 
(q.v.)  Buddhist  bonnes  vie  with  Taoist  priests  in 
the  practise  of  magic  and  divination. 

In  Persia  (see  Zoroasteh,  Zorhastrianibm),  in 
like  manner,  magic  forced  itself  upon  a  Mazdaism 
which  was  originally  free  from  witchcraft.  The 
A  vest  a  bitterly  opposed  the  magic  art-s  of  the 
"  wizards "  who  derived  their  skill  either  from 
"  Turan  *'  or  from  Babylon,  but  toward  the  end  of 
the  Achstmenian  period,  as  well  as  under  the  Arsa- 
cids,  magic  began  to  [ilay  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  popular  religion  of  the  Persians  that  the  name 
Magian  beciime  a  designation  for  the 
7.  In  Persia,  priest homl  of  Persia.  Even  the  efforts 
of  the  Sassanians  to  restore  the  an- 
cient pre-iMagian  faith  had  only  temporary  succe*-;*. 
As  far  as  this  later  Persian  or  Piirthian  magiani^m 
was  predominantly  astrological  or  mantic  in  char- 
acter, it  must  be  regarded  as  borrowed  from  Baby- 
lonia, btit  its  magic  elements  in  the  narrower  sense 
i»f  the  term,  such  as  conjuration  and  amulets, 
iloubtlcss  came  from  the  "  Turanian  "  or  Scythian 
peoples  in  the  north. 

Among  the  ancient  Teutons  a  cult  of  the  divinity 
of  the  fields  and  forests  connected  with  the  practise 
of  magic  was  an  important  feature  of  religion  at  a 
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very  early  period,   although  it  reached  its  senith 
only  to  be  crushed  by  Christianity.     Among  the 

Celts,    in   like   manner,    religion   was 

8.  Among  strongly  infused  with  magic  elements 

Teutons     which  had  reached  a  degree  of  refine- 

and  Celts,   ment   and    complexity   unknown    to 

the  popular  Teutonic  witchcraft.  This 
was  due  in  great  part  to  the  organized  priesthood 
of  the  Druids  (q.v.),  who  were  especially  skilled  in 
medical  magic. 

In  Greece  magic  was  an  important  religious  fac- 
tor even  in  the  Homeric  and  early  post-Homeric 
periods,  as  is  clear  from  the  story  of  Media  in  Ar- 
gonautic  legend,  Circe  in  the  Odyssey,  the  magic 
goddess  Hecate,  Hermes  the  protecting  herald  of 
the  gods  and  giver  of  dreams,  and  all  other  patron 
deities.  That  these  ancient  Hellenic  traditions  of 
magic  were  native  in  origin  and  not  borrowed  from 

the  East  is  shown  by  abimdant  evi- 

9.  In       dence,  especially  that  which  alludes 

Greece,     either  to  Thrace  or  Thessaly  as  the 

early  home  of  witchcraft.  Yet  at  an 
early  time  foreign  magic  found  its  way  into  Greece 
both  from  Egypt  and  Babylonia  or  Persia.  Nor 
did  the  refinement  of  Greek  civilization  prevent  the 
warmest  welcome  and  the  most  varied  imitations 
of  the  magic  arts  of  oriental  **  barbarians.''  The 
medical  magic  of  Egypt  found  no  bar  to  its  en- 
trance, and  neither  the  rationalism  of  the  followers 
of  Hippocrates  nor  the  mockeries  of  Lucian  could 
shake  the  pseudo-philosophy  of  the  wizards  of  the 
Nile  who  flocked  to  Greece  in  increasing  numbers. 
Equally  successful  was  the  divination  of  Persia 
and  Babylon.  All  forms  of  prophecy,  by  astrology, 
the  raising  of  the  dead,  psychomancy,  invocation 
of  the  gods,  didomancy,  hydromancy,  lecanomancy, 
and  anthropomancy,  were  in  constant  use;  while 
the  defense  of  "  Persian ''  magicians  as  priestly  sages 
by  Aristotle,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Apuleius,  and  Celsus 
shows  the  esteem  and  influence  enjoyed  by  these 
adepts  of  eastern  occult  art  among  the  Greeks  during 
the  dynasty  of  the  Diadochi  and  the  Roman  period. 
Rome  also  possessed  its  magic  and  divination, 
which  in  their  beginnings  reached  back  to  the  regal 
epoch  and  were  domiciled  among  the  tribes  living 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  Etruscans  intro- 
duced the  cult  of  the  Dii  Averrunci  and  all  forms  of 
auguries  into  Rome,  although  other  neighboring 
peoples,  such  as  the  Marsi,   likewise  contributed 

their  quota.  The  introduction  of 
10.  In  eastern  magic  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
Rome,      legislation  as  early  as  the  reigns  of 

Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius, 
while  Caracalla  condemned  magicians  to  be  burned 
alive  or  thrown  to  the  beasts.  Nevertheless  the 
occult  wisdom  of  the  East  was  irresistible,  and  the 
diatribes  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus  proved  unavailing. 
Even  the  emperors  favored  magic;  Nero  accepted 
invitations  to  magic  feasts,  and  Otho  was  a  pro- 
nounced patron  of  magic,  while  Vespasian,  Hadrian, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  were  at  least  tolerant  toward 
it  and  Alexander  Severus  gave  it  official  subven- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  the  latter  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  magic  reached  its  climax  in  Rome, 
and  not  till  the  triumph  of  Christianity  was  it 
checked,  and  even  then  not  extirpated. 


The  early  Church  was  at  times  not  unfavorable 
to  magic.  Thus  Origen,  in  his  conmientary  on 
Genesis  (cited  in  Eusebius,  Prceparatio  Evangdica, 
book  VI.,  chap,  xi., Eng.  transl.,  i.  280  sqq.,  Oxford, 
1903),  drew  a  distinction  between  divine  and  de- 
monic astrology,  and  in  his  polemic  against  Celsus 
ascribed  a  certain  reality  and  justiflcation  to  the 
power  of  those  who  healed  through  magic.  It  was 
especially  the  Christian  Alexandrians  who  expressed 
such  views,  following,  on  the  one  hand,  such  Hel- 
lenistic predecessors  as  Philo,  and,  on  the  other, 
such     neo-Platonic     philosophers     as 

IX.  Magic  lamblichus  and  Synesius,  one  of  the 

and  the  earliest  soiurces  of  this  nature  being 
Eaily       the  philastrological  dialogue  known  as 

Church.  Hennippua  (Anonymi  Cknsiiani  Her- 
mippua  de  astrologia  dialogtu,  ed.  W. 
KroUand  P.  Viereck,  Leipsic,  1895),  which  probably 
dates  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  The  New 
Testament,  however,  except  for  the  reference  to 
the  "  wise  men  from  the  East,"  which  was  regarded 
as  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
10,  15;  Isa.  Ix.  1  sqq.),  was  unfavorable  to  magic. 
Thus  the  Samaritan  Simon  is  characterized  as  a 
false  prophet,  as  is  the  Jew  Bar-jesus,  who  is  termed 
a  "child  of  the  devfl"  (Acts  viii.  9-11,  xiii.  6-11). 
The  tractate  of  "  The  Two  Ways  "  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Didache  (q.v.)  and  at  the  close  of  the  epistle 
of  Barnabas  contains  an  explicit  warning  against 
magic,  which  is  ranked  with  witchcraft,  idolatry, 
drunkenness,  impurity,  and  infanticide.  After  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  the  Gnostics  were  con- 
demned by  the  Church  Fathers  as  the  representa- 
tives of  accursed  magic  arts,  and  Irensus  traced  all 
heretical  Gnosticism  back  to  Simon  Magus.  The 
same  charge  of  magic  was  made  against  Menan- 
der,  the  Carpocratians,  the  Marcosians,  the  Elke- 
saites,  the  Ophites,  and  heretics  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Side  by  side  with  this  gnostic  magic  ran  the 
ancient  pagan  belief  in  the  power  of  witchcraft. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  influen- 
tial heads  of  the  neo-Platonic  school  sought  to  ex- 
tend both  theurgic  and  mantic  magic,  and  the  op- 
posing measures  of  such  Christian  emperors  as 
Constantine,  Valentinian  I.,  Valens,  and  Theo- 
dosius  I.  had  but  temporary  efficacy.  Even  during 
the  centuries  of  the  barbarian  wars  the  aid  of  Tus- 
can magicians  was  repeatedly  sought,  despite  the 
fulminations  of  Church  Fathers  like  Ephraem  Sy- 
rus,  Isaac  of  Antioch,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  Isidore  of  Seville. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  conflict  contin- 
ued. In  the  East  collections  of  oracles  and  Apoc- 
rypha ascribed  to  Zoroaster,  Daniel,  Methodius, 
Leo  the  Wise,  and  other  famous  names  were  multi- 
plied and  formed  the  basis  of  commentaries  of 
Psellus  the  Younger,  Roger  Bacon,  and  Albertus 
Magnus,  and  also  of  such  protagonists  of  the  Ren- 
aissance as  Pletho  and  Ficinus.  The  Cabala  added 
its  quota  to  occultism,  furnishing  the 

13.  Medi-  magic  pentagram,  the  Shem  ha-Mepho- 
eval  Magic,  raah,  and  tl]Me  Agla.  Innumerable  ec- 
clesiastical prohibitions  failed  to  crush 
magic,  though  the  early  disapproval  of  witchcraft 
as  a  foolish  superstition  gradually  developed,  after 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  into  attacks  upon  a 
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rass  belief  in  witches  and  the  deviL  With  his 
adoption  of  the  later  view  Thomas  Aquinas  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  bull  issued  against  witches  by 
Innocent  VII L  in  1484  and  for  the  Omnipolentis  of 
Gregory  XV,  in  1623,  which  condemned  magic  re- 
sulting in  death  to  punl«?hment  by  the  secular  arm 
and  requited  minor  magic  injunes  with  imprison- 
ment for  life.  The  freedom  of  thought  and  doc- 
trine prevailing  from  the  time  of  the  lleformation 
gradually  destroyed  lielief  in  deviln  and  demons^ 
while  it  developed  metiicino  and  surgery  from  the 
magic  art  of  healing  and  the  doctrines  of  Paracel- 
Bus,  and  evolved  astronomy  from  astrology,  and 
chemistry  and  physica  from  alchemy  and  the  her- 
metic art. 

The  term  '*  black  magic  "  has  been  applied,  es- 
pecially by  the  humanists  and  during  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  to  the  practise  of  those  occult 
sciences  which  profei?s  to  invoke  the  aid  of  evil 
spirits  or  to  make  a  eompflct  with  the  devil     The 

Reformers^  Luther,  Melanchthon,    Ca- 

15,  Black    merarius,  and  Bullinger,  all  expressed 

MMgic      their  belief  in  the  black  art,  while  at 

the  same  period  many  as^serte^l  tlmt 
they  had  formed  compacts  with  the  devil  and  had 
thus  acquired  supernatural  power.  With  the  de- 
cay of  the  belief  in  witches  after  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  the  idea  that  superhuman  power 
might  thus  be  gained  gradually  disappeared,  al- 
though certain  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  such 
as  Oswald  and  Heinrich,  still  adhere  to  the 
older  view. 

The  name  **  white  magic,"  on  the  other  hand, 
was  given  to  the  occult  arts  practised,  especially  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  various  scholars*  by  which 
they  professed  to  produce  supernatural  results 
either  by  the  aid  of  good  spirits  or  by  peculiar  gifts 
and  powers  of  the  liuman  soul.  The  acme  of  this 
form  of  magic  was  reached  by  the  De  occulta  phi- 
losoyhui  of  Agrippa  von  Nett/esheim  (Cologne,  L510)^ 

w*hich   distingubihe(j    between    "  natu- 

14.  White  ral  magic,"  "  celestial  magic "  (aatrol- 

Magic      ogy  and  the  casting  of  nati\ntie8),  and 

**  religious  magic  "  (meditation  and 
purification  of  the  heart).  Through  "  natural 
magic,"  which  is  baaed  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
"  quintessence,"  or  all- pervading  cosmic  spirit,  the 
human  soul  may  gain  the  "  hidden  powers  "  by 
which  it  can  often  control  nature,  and  rule  the 
souls  of  the  departed.  Procee<ling  from  the  same 
theory  of  the  '*  quinte^isence  "  or  "  maeroooam," 
Paracelsus  macle  the  concept  of  the  mystic  sym- 
pathy of  all  things  the  basis  of  his  art  of  healing. 
Tncreasing  rationalism  and  the  advance  of  science, 
however,  baa  caused  the  meaning  of  the  t^rm  '*  white 
magic  **  to  degenerate  until  it  now  connotes  little 
more  than  legerdemain* 

The  adherents  of  mwlern  occdtism  protest 
strongly  against  the  interpretation  of  all  phenom- 
ena of  magic  by  rationalism,  although  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  representatives  of  common 
supenH^ition,  since  they  regard  the  secret  doctrines 
which  they  profess  anil  practise  as  equal  in  dignity 
to  other  sciences  of  the  present  day.  In  their 
judgment  a  large  residue  of  mysterious  facts  and 
phesoaiieDa  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  ordinary 


investigations  of  nature,   but  are  to  be  reserved 

for    the    future    science    of   the   spirit.      The   en- 
deavor to  realize  such  a  higher  magic  or  occultism 
must    be   admitted   to  be   legitimate, 

15.  Magic   but  as  yet  there  is  no  uniformity  re- 
and  Modem  garding  principles  or  method,  and  even 

Occtiltism,  the  name  is  not  decided.  Two  tenden* 
cies  may  be  distinguished,  one  extend- 
ing into  the  obscure  realm  of  the  future  life  and 
the  world  of  spirits  (see  PaYctiicAL  Reseajich 
AND  Immortality),  and  the  other  restricted  to  the 
sphere  of  the  human  soul.  Leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration the  former  class,  there  remains  a  long  list 
of  names  and  methotfa  for  the  purely  anthropolog- 
ical system  of  occultism,  which  has  variously  been 
termed  "  animal  magnetism,"  "  mesmerism," 
'*  electrobiology,"  "  somnambulism/'  **  psychic 
power,"  *'  psychism,"  **  transcendental  physics," 
"  practica!  magic,"  "  occultism,"  *'  cryptic  science,** 
**  frontier  science,"  and  even  "  cr>i>tology,"  "  ac* 
rology,"  "  adelology,"  and  "  horology."  Among 
the  various  subdivisions  of  natural  magic  mention 
may  also  be  made  of  hypnotism  and  mind* 
reading.  (O.  ZQcKhKM\,) 

BiBLiodRAPHT:  For  primitive  maRic  epecia]  attention  is 
o&ll^  to  the  literature  given  unde'r  CoiiPAii,<.TivE  Rie- 
l^lcioM,  particularly  to  the  works  of  Chantepie  de  la  Ha  un- 
say e,  Tylor,  Brinton,  Frater,  Jevoos.  Alannh&rdt,  Bor- 
cbart,  Hatldon^  Lfnormftnt.  King.  Daview,  Budge.  Skeat. 
and  LnnjE,  whirh  together  comprise  a  Iit4?rature  on  the 
aubject.  Moat  of  the  worka  on  the  reltgioas  of  Assyria, 
Babylonia  and  Egypt  (see  bibliographies  under  tho»e 
artickHj.  and  Itidia  ime  bibliography  under  Bbarma^n- 
tMUi  HtNomBJui)  deal  adequately  with  magio  in  thoa« 
oountrieB.  Note  alffo  the  workii  n(une<l  under  Zoroaivtea, 
ZoHOAwrniANiBM,  Much  material  will  also  b<*  found  in 
the  Hibbert  Lecturea  (q.vj,  and  eapocially  in  the  Annual 
RepoTiM  af  the  American  Burtau  of  Ethjwloeu^  Coueult 
further:  P.  8chol«,  Die  Qi^Uendltmi  mhd  Zaui>0rw0*«n  bei 
den  alien  NetrQem  und  deren  Nachbarv6ikrm,  Regena- 
burg,  1S77;  J.  Lippert,  Die  Rdigionen  der  eurap&itKhen 
KultuTvOiker  in  ihrem  getchichUichen  Vraprung.  Berhii, 
ISSl;  J,  R^villet  Dit  Relioion  in  Horn  unter  den  Seferem, 
Leipsic,  18SS:  V.  voa  Straus,  Der  <ilt6ffvptiiiche  Goiter^ 
Oiauf^.  2  vols..  Heidelberg.  18S9;  K.  du  FreJ.  SUidien 
Cher  Geheimwiseenschnften^  2  voh,^  Leipsio;  ISQK);  idem^ 
Di^  Moffie  aU  NaiurwisaenMchaft,  Jena,  1809;  J.  Sepp, 
Di«  Reiiffion  de^  altrn  DtuUchen  und  ikr  FortbealaTtd  bit 
Fur  Geffenwart,  Munich,  IB(K):  R.  Smend.  AlUeitameiU' 
UcJie  Rehoion»ee9chichie,  Freiburg,  1893;  F.  T,  El  worthy, 
The  Evil  Eye,  an  Account  af  ihi»  AndetU  and  Widentreod 
Superstition,  London.  I8il3;  ^.  Ele«lua.  Le  MoffUmt,  Paris, 
1895;  H.  Zimmcrn,  Beitrage  rur  Kenninia  der  babylaniach- 
OBsyriBchen  Relioion,  Leipeic,  1896-1&01;  W.  Kroll.  An- 
tiker  Abergtaube.  Hamburg,  1897;    Uriarte,  Die  Magie  dem 

16.  JahThunderU,  Berliu,  1897;  W.  J.  Flagg.  Yagai  or 
Tranaformatictn:  comparaHite  Statement  qf  the  variout  r*- 
ligiaa*  Doonuu  concerning  the  Soul  .  .  .  and  af  Magic, 
New  York,  1898;  W.  Caland,  AUindMcJ^ee  Zauberritual, 
Amsterdam.  1900;  C.  Grtoeiaen,  Der  Ahnenkult  und  die 
Urreligi/>n  ItraeU,  Halle,  lOOO;  H.  C.  Thomp«on,  Reporta 
of  the  MoffidanM  and  A*troloi}er*  of  Nine%^th  and  Babylon, 
2  vola..  London,  1900;  idem.  Tht  Dexnie  and  Evil  Spirita 
of  Bdivionia,  London*  19€fl;  idem.  Semitic  Magic,  it* 
Origin  and  Development,  London.  1908;  A.  J.  Bvane,  The 
Mtteentan  Tree  and  Pillar  Cult.  Umdon,  1901;  J,  Op- 
fcrt.  Sechehundert  drei  und  fiinftig.  Eine  babvloniecke 
magieche  Quadrattafel  fltrasburg,  1902;  J.  Hunger,  Beeher- 
tifahrwagung  bei  den  Babtfloniem  nach  ewei  KeilecHrift- 
en  aue  der  Hammurabi-ZeH,  Leipeie,  1903;  F.  L,  Griffith 
and  H.  Thompson,  The  DermoHc  Magical  Papyrue  of  Lon- 
don and  i^den.  2  vols.,  London,  1904-06:  V.  Henry.  1m 
Magie  dan»  VI tide  antique.  Parifl,  IWM;  A.  Boisaier,  Choix 
de  textea  retatif*  h  la  divination  aaeir&-babvlonienne,  Ge- 
neva. 1905;  W.  L.  Hare,  Babylonian  Religion.  Chaldean 
magic,  London.  1905:  K.  L,  Parker.  The  Euahlayi  Tribe, 
London,  1905;    A-  Wiedemann,  Magie  und  Zauherei  im 
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€iUen  Aegypten^  Leipsic,  1905;  A.  C.  Haddon,  Magie  and 
FeUthUm,  London,  1906;  Mary  Hamilton,  Ineubaiion, 
London,  1906;  W.  Bouaset,  What  ia  Reliffion,  pp.  45-47, 
New  York,  1907;  A.  Bros,  La  Reliffion  de»  peuple9  non 
civUiaiM,  chap,  iii.,  Paris,  1907;  R  Doutt^,  Magie  ef  r«- 
lioion  dana  VA/rique  du  Nord,  Paris,  1908;  T.  Scher- 
man,  Griechische  Zavberpapyri,  Leipsto,  1909.  For  later 
and  modem  magio  consult:  J.  Braid,  Magic,  Wilcheraft, 
Animal  Magnetiam,  HypnoHam  and  Electrottiology,  Lon- 
don, 1852;  J.  Burkchardt.  Die  KuUur  der  Renaiaaance  in 
italien,  vol.  ii.,  Basel,  1860,  Eng.  transl..  Ciffiliaaiion  of 
.  .  .  the  Renaiaaance  in  Italy,  2  vols.,  London,  1878;  C. 
Paxig,  Treatyae  of  Magic  Incantationa,  Edinburgh,  1886; 
A.  Dieterich,  Abraxaa;  Studien  tur  ReligionageaehiijUe  dea 
apMeren  AUrrtuma,  Leipsic,  1891;  C.  Kiesewetter,  Qe- 
achichte  dea  neuren  OcctUtiamua,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1891-94; 
F.  Hartmann,  Magic,  WhiU  and  Black,  London.  1893; 
A.  Thompson.  Magic  and  MyaUry,  London.  1894;  8.  L. 
M.  Mathers,  The  Book  of  the  Sacred  Magic  of  Abra-Melin 
the  Mage,  London,  1898;  A.  E.  Waite,  The  Book  of  Black 
Magic  and  of  Pacta,  Edinburgh,  1898;  H.  Weinel.  Die 
Wirkungen  dea  Oeiatea  und  der  Oeiater  im  nachapoaloliachen 
ZeitaUer  bia  auf  Irenatua,  Freiburg.  1899;  F.  L.  Gardner. 
Catalogue  raiaonni  of  Worka  on  the  Occult  Scieneea,  Lon- 
don, 1903;  F.  Hartmann,  Die  weiaae  und  achwarae  Magie 
Oder  daa  Oeaetz  dea  Geiatea  in  der  Natur,  Leipsic,  1903; 
J.  KOrmann-Alxech,  Schwarxe  und  vyeiaae  Magie.  Aegyp- 
tiaehe  Myaterien,  Hexeniceaen,  FauH'a  HoUenfahrt,  Hoi- 
lemwang.  Indiache  W under.  Die  Fakire,  Leipsic,  1904; 
F.  linger,  Die  achwarie  Magie,  ihre  Meiater  und  ihre  Op- 
fer,  Cothen,  1904;  L.  Thomdike,  Place  of  Magic  in  the 
Intellectual  History  of  Europe,  New  York,  1905;  H.  R. 
Evans,  The  Old  and  New  Magic,  Introduction  by  P.  Cams, 
Chicago,  1906;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Myth,  Magie,  and  Morale, 
London,  1909.  A  copious  magazine  literature  on  magio 
is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Encyclopcadia,  p.  669.  See 
also  Fetishism;  Supkrhtition.  The  reader  will  find  the 
best  materials  for  original  study  in  books  of  travel  among 
primitive  peoples. 

MAGISTER  SACRI  PALATH  ('' Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  ") :  An  official  of  the  papal  court, 
who  unites  the  functions  of  chief  chaplain  and  theo- 
logical adviser  of  the  pope.  The  first  incumbent  of 
this  office  is  said  to  have  been  St.  Dominic,  and  it 
is  still  filled  invariably  by  a  Dominican.  Perceiv- 
ing that  the  retainers  of  the  cardinals  and  other 
dignitaries  used  to  while  away  their  time  in  idle 
amusements  during  the  attendance  of  their  mas- 
ters on  the  pope,  St.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  urged 
the  pope  to  appoint  some  one  to  instruct  them 
during  these  intervals  in  the  Bible  and  in  Christian 
doctrine.  The  saint  himself  was  conunissioned  to 
do  this,  and  met  with  such  success  that  about  1218 
Honorius  III.,  according  to  tradition,  established 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  The 
legendary  character  of  this  tradition,  however,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  first  incumbent 
whose  existence  can  be  indubitably  established  was 
Bartholomseus  de  Brigantiis,  who  filled  the  office 
about  1236  under  Gregory  IX.  Gradually  other 
duties  were  added  to  homiletic  instruction,  and,  in 
collaboration  with  the  cardinal-vicar,  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace  exercised  a  censorship  over 
all  books,  while  he  also  controlled  the  import  and 
export,  as  well  as  the  purchase  and  sale,  of  books 
in  Rome,  besides  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index.  These  multifarious  duties 
rendered  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
very  important.  Its  incumbent  was  a  member 
both  of  the  Holy  Office  and  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites.  In  the  course  of  time  many  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  this  official  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
became  obsolete.  The  office  has  been  filled  by  many 
Dominicans  of  distinctioni  such  as  Albertus  Magnus 


(supposed  to  have  held  this  position  in  125^-56)  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  (1262-68).  (O.  Z^kaLLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Fontana,  Syllabua  magiatrorum  aaeri  palatU 
apoatolici,  Rome,  1663;  J.  Qutftif  and  J.  Kchard.  Scrip- 
torea  ordinia  pradieatorum,  voL  ii..  p.  xxl,  Paris,  1721; 
J.  Cktalani,  De  magiatro  aacri  p€datii  apoatolici,  Rome, 
1751;  F.  A.  Zaocaria,  La  Corie  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.,  ib.  1774; 
G.  PhUlips,  Kirehenrecht,  vi.  645.  Regensburg.  1857;  F.  H. 
Reuseh,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BOcher,  passim,  Bonn. 
1883;  H.  Denifle,  in  ALKG,  u  (1886),  167-248;  KL,  via 
163-165. 

MAGNIFICAT:  The  common  liturgical  designa- 
tion of  the  hymn  of  praise  in  Luke  i.  46-55;  so 
called  from  its  initial  word  in  the  Latin.  It  is  more 
formally  called  the  Canticle  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
in  accordance  with  the  tradition  which  refers  it  to 
the  lips  of  the  Lord's  mother,  in  verse  46.  This 
tradition  is  based  on  all  the  Greek  and  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  manuscripts,  and  on  countless  ancient 
witnesses:  notably  Irenseus  (Hcer.  III.,  x.  2)  and 
Tertullian  (De  amma^  xxvi.),  who  confirm  the  tra- 
ditional reading  of  verse  46.  The  authority  for 
this  designation  has  been  recently  questioned  by 
G.  Morin  in  his  edition  of  the  treatise  De  psalmodice 
bono,  ascribed  to  Nicetas,  bishop  of  Remesiana  in 
Dacia,  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  which 
in  two  passages  assumes  Elisabeth  to  be  the  singer 
(for  critical  discussion  see  Revue  B^rUdictine,  xiv 
[1897],  385-397).  Both  on  this  ground  and  on  the 
ground  of  the  other  evidences  for  the  reading 
"  Elisabeth  "  in  verse  46,  as  well  as  on  internal  evi- 
dence, Fr.  Jacobs  challenges  the  received  inter- 
pretation; while,  independently  of  Morin  and 
Jacobs,  it  has  been  decisively  contested  by  A.  Har- 
nack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  view  is 
supported  by  A.  Durand,  against  Jacobs  and  by 
O.  Bardenhewer  against  Hamack.  The  contro- 
versy can  not  be  here  discussed  in  detail. 

The  use  of  the  Magnificai  in  public  worship  dates 
back  to  the  early  Christian  centuries.  In  the 
Eastern  Church,  it  constitutes  an  element  of  the 
morning  prayers.  Between  each  verse  is  a  response 
addressed  to  the  Virgin.  While  it  is  being  sung 
the  deacon  incenses  the  altar. 

In  the  Western  Church,  the  Magmfioai  certainly 
appears  before  600,  in  the  second  GaJlican  liturgy, 
while  Bingham  {QrigineSj  XV.,  ii.  §  7)  refers  its  in- 
troduction to  Cffisarius  of  Aries  (d.  in  542). 
Since  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  or  St.  Bene- 
dict it  has  been  assign^  to  the  vesper  service, 
which,  as  an  "evening  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,"  culminates  in  the  Magnificat^  cor- 
responding to  the  Benedidus  at  lauds.  While  the 
Song  of  Zacharias  proclaims  the  coming  redemption, 
the  Magnificai,  at  evening,  celebrates  the  fulfibnent 
of  the  promise.  The  Gloria  paJtri,  subjoined  to  the 
hymn,  generalizes  Mary's  thanksgiving  into  the 
Church's.  At  the  same  time  it  receives  a  coloring 
appropriate  to  the  special  manifestation  of  salva- 
tion commemorated  by  the  particular  day  or  season, 
through  the  antiphon,  which  is  sung  entire  both 
before  and  after  it  on  all  but  the  lowest  class  of 
festivals  (see  Antiphon). 

With  the  vesper  service  the  Evangelical  Church 
also  retained  the  Magnificai,  "  forasmuch  as  it  is 
an  excellent  hymn  of  praise  "  (Kirchenordnung  of 
Brunswick-LUneburg,  1544).    Along  with  the  Latin 
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version  of  the  Magnificat^  assigned  to  the  choir,  or 
instead  of  il,  the  German  version  was  early  used, 
in  accordance  with  the  EvangeliCiU  principle  of 
}m%ing  the  congmgalion  take  part  in  (hx'ino  wor- 
ship. For  instance,  the  Wittenberg  Order  of  l5S,i 
prescribes  that  '*  before  a  particular  feiist,  and  after 
the  (afternoon)  sermon,  they  fehall  sing  the  German 
Magnijitat^  as  iLsual,  \*ith  a  Gernmn  verjiicle,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Church,  with  the  people."  In 
short,  their  first  practi8e  was  to  sing  the  plain  Ger- 
man version,  adhering  exactly  to  the  Latin  melofly; 
afterward,  the  metrical  Magmfir<it,  paraphrased 
into  the  form  of  a  German  hymn :  or  both  together, 
sometimes  in  the  guise  that  each  verse  of  the  Latin, 
or  German  and  Latin,  Magnijicat  would  8er%^e  as 
"  text/'  to  be  followed  by  a  German  hymn  strophe 
by  w*ay  of  "  elucidation." 

An  concerning  the  liturgically  musical  presenta- 
tion of  tlie  Magmfic^il,  the  Ronaan  Catholic  cuh- 
tom  is  to  sing  it,  what^^ver  the  psalm  tone  em- 
ployed, somewhat  higher  and  slower,  in  Its  quality 
of  a  New^-Testament  canticle,  with  a  festival  in- 
tonation for  each  verse.  The  Evanj^elical  Church 
in  Germany  adheres  to  this  custom  as  regards  the 
Latin  Magnijic^it;  whereas^  for  the  German  version, 
it  18  usual  to  select  the  ninth  psahn  tone  {ifmus 
peregrimis).  The  Magnificat  wa^*  made  a  favorite 
theme  for  artistic  elaboration,  and  niiiHters  in  every 
style  of  church  mnsic  have  applied  their  skill  to  it. 
In  the  Evangelical  Church,  alf*o,  the  Magnificat  is 
an  attractive  focus  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion  of  musical  art.  Out  of  the  practise  of 
playing  organ  interludes  between  the  verses,  there 
grew  lip  a  special  department  of  organ  literature 
(see  Organ).  The  stnicture  of  the  text  itself  be- 
comes an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
Evangelical  church  music,  and  exhibits  ail  forms 
and  styles  of  the  same,  from  the  closed  choral 
motet  (as  with  Dietrich,  Hasaler.  Vulpins,  Frank, 
Criiger,  etc.);  or,  in  case  of  the  metrical  Magnifieat, 
from  the  poljrfjhonic  choral  hymn,  dowTi  to  the 
highly  elaborate  cantata,  comprising  all  modes  of 
church  music  in  one  complicated  artistic  creation, 
such  as  Jobann  Sebastian  Bach's  quint<*t  Mmjnifi- 
eat.    See  Church  Music,  (H,  A.  K5sTLiNt.) 

BiBLtoaRAPHY;  F.  Jncotj^,  in  Rtvue  d'hiMtinre.  et  dr.  liUf-ra- 
tttn  rdi0ieu§s.  n  (1807),  i24-4.T2:  A,  Duranti  in  Rnuf 
iribligum,  vil  (1808),  74-77;  A.  Humnck.  in  SUA,  xxvi 
llttOO).  fi38-&66:  O,  Bardenhcwer.  Btblinche  .*?ftirfi«i,  vi 
tl«ai)»  parts  1-2;  H.  A.  Kcistlin,  in  ZeiUchrift  fQr  die 
Hmttmki mmtiicke  WUiumehaft,  1002,  pp.  139  i^q.;  Jtilian, 
fflflwnoiaQv.  p.  711.  CofisuU  iUw»;  B.  Thalhof*;r,  Hand- 
bwh  der  katholitchen  lAiurgik^  ii,  47S,  Ffeihnrtc,  tSS3-90; 
8.  Ktitnmerlo.  EnnfklopAdie  der  evanijflijtrhrn  Kirch^n- 
»«*.  il  124-127,  180-186.  Gat<?n»loli.  1890;  G.  Itiel- 
b1«  LaKrbueh  der  Li/urgii:,  pp.  345,  443,  Berlin.  1899. 


MAGFfirS:  The  name  applied  to  a  saint  remark- 
able for  his  early  mistiionary  labors  among  the  8wa- 
bians-  The  narrative  of  his  life,  however,  by  a 
proecijs  of  incorporation  not  uncommon  in  medieval 
literature  of  the  kind,  is  made  up  by  the  fusion  of 
incidents  belonging  to  two  distinct  persons,  one 
in  the  seventh  and  the  other  in  the  eighth  century 
— tlie  former  connected  with  St.  Ciall,  the  btler 
with  the  monastery  of  Fussen  on  the  Ix^ch,  although 
h«^  also  probably  came  originally  from  St.  Galh 
Blagitiold  and  Theodo  accompamed  the  Irish  monk 
VIL— 9 


to  the  wilderness  on  the  Steinaeh  tn  613;  after  his 
death  they  remained  there,  and  Maginold  is  said  to 
ha%^e  lived  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  Fiissen  legend  8t>eaks  of  a  monk 
Magnus,  from  his  name  presumably  of  Romaic 
origin,  not  Teutonic,  like  Maginold,  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Wichbert.  the  first  demonstrable  bishop 
of  Augsburg,  tow^ard  t!ie  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury'. Wishing  to  convert  a  last  pagan  corner  of  his 
diocese,  he  ftcnt  to  St.  Gall  for  monks;  and  Magnus, 
with  Theodo  or  Dieto  (an  analog^'  with  the  nlder 
legend )»  went  forth  to  help  him,  the  former  working 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lech  and  founding  the  monas- 
tery of  Ftissen,  where  he  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  centu^J^  When  about  851  Bishop  Lanto 
of  Augsburg  translated  bis  n?lics,  a  life  wtis  made 
up,  based  on  tradition,  but  tradition  a  century  old, 
and  attributed  to  the  contemporary  Dieto,  her© 
ctilled  Theodore,  In  the  \ast  decade  of  the  ninth 
century  the  abbot-bishop  Solomon  III.  erected  the 
eliurch  8t.  Magnus  at  St.  Gall,  and  obtained  relics 
of  the  patron  from  Fiisaen,  together  with  the  life, 
which  then  at  St.  Gall  was  fused  with  tlie  story  of 
the  local  Maginold.      (G.  Meyer  von  KnonacO 

BiDuoc;RAi»Hir:  Tbe  litrriiture  is  inrijicated  in  Potthaat, 
[V4f:QWti9«T^  p.  1444.  The  Vittt  mentioned  in  tbe  text  iw 
with  other  material  in  ASB,  Hcpt.,  ii.  700-781,  ef.  ASM, 
ii.,  pp.  505-510.  Cotiault:  Rettbcrg,  KD,  ii.  146-151; 
Fnedricb.  KD.  ii.  654-tS56. 

MAGOG.  See  Gog  AND  Maqoo  ;  and  Table  of 
THE  Nations. 

MAGUIRE,  JOHH  ALOYSIUS:  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop  of  Glasgow;  b.  at  Glasgow  Sept. 
Sj,  185L  He  was  educated  at  St.  Aloysitis'  College, 
Glasgow,  Stonyhurwt  College,  the  University  of 
Glasgow^  and  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  Rome, 
until  1875,  and  after  being  an  a.Svsi?ttant  at  the  St, 
Andrew's  Cathedral  at  Glasgow,  from  1875  to  1879, 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  diocese,  a  position 
which  he  held  four  years.  He  wa.s  incuml>ent  of 
Partick  in  1883,  but  in  the  following  year  becamt 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Glas*gow%  vicar-general 
in  1885,  and  provost  of  the  cliapter  in  1893.  In 
IHM  he  wm  consecrated  titular  lushop  of  Troo- 
niadte  and  appointeti  to  assist  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  arcliiepiscopal 
office  in  1902. 

MAHAFFY,  JOHN  PENTLAND:  Church  of 
Ireland;  b.  near  Vevey  (11  m.  e.s.e.  of  LaUBanne), 
Switzerland,  Feb.  26,  1839.  He  was  e<:lucated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (IIA.,  1859;  M.A.,  1863), 
and  was  ordere^l  ileacon  in  1864  and  ordained  prieJit 
two  years  later.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege in  IKtU,  where  he  has  Ix^n  senior  fellow  and 
registrar  since  1899,  as  well  as  a  mem^jer  of  the 
I'niversity  Council  since  1892.  He  was  also  pre- 
centor of  Trinity  College  in  1S57  and  chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  18.80,  He  was 
a^ssistant  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  1864-65.  1867-08,  lS7t>-74.  1877.  and  1896, 
assistant  in  Archbishop  Kini;:'s  divinity  lectures 
in  1870-79.  junior  dean  in  1H69.  junior  proctor  in 
1871,  Donelhm  lecturer  in  187t5,  and  examiner  re- 
peate<I!y  in  various  subjects,  besides  beiuR  evening 
preacher  in   1865-67  and  university  preacher  in 
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1868-70.  From  18B9  to  1900  bo  waa  ptofeaaor  of 
ancient  history  at  Trinity  College,  arid  was  ako 
High  Sheriff  of  County  Monaghan  in  1901  and  a 
oommiJasiQKer  for  intermfKlLate  aducalion*  In  the- 
ology be  is  a  Broad  Churchman.  Among  bis  numei^ 
ous  publications,  chiefly  on  ckadcal  aubject«,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following;  Twelve 
Lectures  on  Frimitive  Cimlization  (London^  1S69); 
Prolegomena  to  Ancicrd  History  (1871);  GreBk  Soeud 
Life  from  Homer  to  Menander  (1874);  Greek  Antiq- 
uities  (1876);  A  Hutory  of  ClaasicQl  Qrtek  LUerik- 
tm-e  (ISSO) ;  The  Demy  of  Modem  PrmeMng  (1882); 
The  Story  of  Alexander^ n  Empire  {in  collaboration 
with  A,  Gilman;  1887);  Gretk  Life  and  Thought  from 
Alerafider  to  the  Boman  Conquest  (1887);  Greek  Pie- 
lures  dratmwith  Pen  and  Pencii  (ISflO);  Th^  Greek 
World  under  Roman  Sway  (1890);  The  Empire  of  the 
Ptolemies  (1805);  The  SUver  Age  of  the  Greek  World; 
and  What  have  the  Greeke  Done  (1909);  and  con- 
tributed voL  iv,  to  Petrie-B  History  of  Egypt;  in 
addition  to  numeroiw  e^litions  of  claaaical,  historical, 
and  philoaophical  works  and  The  Pdrie  Papyri  De- 
eipher&i  and  Ej^ptained  (3  vols.,  Dublin,  1892-1905), 

HAHAIf|  ASA:  American  Congr^ationalifit 
educator;  b.  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  %  1800;  d, 
at  Eastbourne  (Q5  m.  s.  of  L»ondon),  England,  Apr, 
4,  1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1824,  and  at  Andover  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1827.  He  was  pastor  at  Pitta- 
ford,  N.  Y,  (1829^31);  Cincinnati,  O.  (1831-35); 
Jackaon,  Mich.  (1855-57);  and  Adrian^  Micb. 
( 1857-60)  ■  He  was  president  of  Oberlin  College 
(1835-50),  Cleveland  University  (1850-54),  and 
Adrian  College,  Micb.  (1860-71).  In  1871  be  re- 
tired to  Eaiitboumej  England  *  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  work.  His  works  include:  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  ChriMian  Perfeciion  (Boston,  1839);  Sys- 
tem of  Inietledwd  Philosophy  (New  York,  1845); 
Doctrine  of  the  WiU  (Oberlin,  1846);  The  True  Be- 
liever (New  York,  1S47);  System  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy (Oberlin,  1848) ;  Election,  and  the  Injluence  of 
ih£  Holy  Spirit  (London,  1850);  Motiem  My&terieM 
Explained  and  Exposed  (Boston,  1855);  The  Sdr- 
ence  of  Logic  (New  York,  185G);  Science  ^  Natural 
Theology  (Boston,  1867);  Theism  and  Antitheism 
(Cleveland,  1872);  Phenr^mena  of  Spiritualism  Sci- 
enlifica.Uy  Explained  and  Exposed  (1875);  Misun- 
derstood Texts  of  Scripture  Explained  and  Elud- 
daUid  (1876);  Criticnl  History  of  the  Late  Amerimn 
War  (1S77);  System  of  Menial  Philosophy  (Chicogo, 
1882);  AulMography:  Ifdeilecttml,  Moral,  and 
Spiritual  (London,  1882);  and  CHUecd  History  of 
FhUosophj  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1883). 

MAHDIp  ma'di:  The  title  given  by  Moham- 
medans to  the  person  who  according  to  their  ex- 
pectation is  to  exercise  functions  not  unlike  those 
attributed  to  the  Jewish  Messiah.  FTe  is  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  Mohammttl,  convert  or  destroy 
the  infidels,  inaugurate  the  reign  of  justice  and 
truth  upon  earth,  and  lead  the  faithful  to  Paradise. 
The  word  means  "  direct^, ^'  hence,  "  one  fit  to 
guide  others."  The  Mohammedan  world  is  divided 
between  those  who  believe  that  Mahdi  has  already 
come  but  is  concealed  until  the  time  of  his  final 
manifestation  (Sbialw    sm  Mohaumed,  Moham- 


MEnANiSM),  and  those  who  still  await  his  appear* 
anoe  (Sunn is).  As  in  the  case  of  the  cognate  Jew- 
ii^  belief,  from  which  in  part  it  sprang,  the  poesea- 
sion  of  tbe  idea  has  led  to  many  attempts  to  realiae 
it.  These  attempts  have  been  made  both  by  im- 
postors and  by  those  who  were  self-deluded.  One 
of  the^e  was  the  famous  veiled  prophet  al-Mokannai 
Hakim  ibn  Allah,  who  conducted  a  revolt  against 
Mohammed  ben  Mansur  (c.  780  A.O.),  while  this 
Mohammed  himself  assumed  the  title  of  Mahdi; 
another  was  Ubayd  Allah  al-Mahdi  in  North  Africa, 
909-934,  founder  of  the  Fatimid  dynast  y;  almost 
as  celebrated  was  Ibn  Tumart,  the  founder  of  the 
Muwahhid  Berber  dynasty,  also  in  North  Africa. 
A  recent  example  is  Mohammed  Ahmed  (1843-^85), 
'^  the  mad  mullah,"  whoae  revolt  in  the  region  south  of 
Egypt  caused  so  great  fear  of  a  holy  war,  and  to  whose 
capture  of  Khartum  the  death  of  General  Gordon 
was  due.  The  head  of  the  brotherhood  of  al-Sanusi 
ako  claims  to  be  the  Mahdi,  Geo.  W,  Giluori:. 
Bibliogila^ht:  E.  M Oiler,  Bntr^iffg  wur  MahdiMtre  de» 
i*iamt.  HeidelbeiK,  1901-  J.  D&rmeflt«t«n  The  Mahdi, 
Pmt  and  PnMwnl,  Hew  York.  1SS5;  D.  B.  Ma^dfiiLftja, 
DmmiiypmeiU  o/  Mimtim  TfUiotoi(fy^  J  uri^prudencm,  and  Con- 
^mionol  Theatj/.  pp.  244-24S  et  pasiini,  New  York,  1903. 

MAI,  ma't  or  moi,  ANGELD;  Homan  Catholie 
scholar;  b.  near  Bergamo,  Italy,  Mar.  7,  1782;  d. 
near  Albano  Sept.  9,  1854.  He  entered  the  Jesuit 
order  in  1799,  and  taugbt  in  their  college  at  Naples 
from  1804.  At  Orviebo,  in  tbe  interv-als  of  priestly 
duties,  he  applied  bim^lf  to  paleography,  and  es> 
peeiaJly  to  the  deciphering  of  palimpsests.  His 
activity  as  an  editor  of  ancient  works  dates  from 
1813,  when  he  went  to  Milan  as  keeper  of  tbe  Am- 
brosian  Library;  his  field  comprised  both  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  authors.  In  1819  Pius  VII.  ap^ 
pointed  him  prefect  of  the  Vatican  library;  and  he 
was  made  a  cairdinal  in  1838.  The  writings  he 
edited  are  mainly  embraced  in  four  general  collec- 
tions: Veterum  acriptorum  nova  eoUecHo  (10  vob., 
Rome,  1825-38);  Classici  attclores  (10  vols.,  18^- 
1838);  Spiciiegium  Romonum  (10  vok.,  1839-44); 
Sandorum  patrum  notxi  bibliotheca  (6  vols.,  1844— 
1871);  and  the  posthumous  Apperr]dix  ad  opera 
edita  ab  Angelo  Mai  (1879). 
Bi^uoiiiiapiit:   KL^  viii  4S3— 4S6  (appreciRtiVe). 

MAOfBOUEG,  man^bOr',  LOUIS:  French  Jesuit 
and  ecclesiastical  historian;  b.  at  Nancy  in 
1610;  d.  in  Paris  Aug.  13,  1686.  In  his  sijcteenth 
year  be  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  theological  studies  in  Rome  was  made 
profeasor  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Rouen.  AJt hough 
he  had  no  high  oratorical  gifts,  be  acquired  con- 
siderable renown  as  a  preacher;  but  it  is  as  a  his- 
torian that  his  name  sur\^ives.  Here  again  his 
equipment  wa*?  quite  ordinary;  bb  works,  tedious 
by  their  length,  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  totally 
lacking  in  impartiality,  served  him  as  iveapons  to 
strike  at  those  from  whom  he  differed  or  as  means 
to  win  favor  for  himself.  His  most  valuable  serv- 
ice to  posterity  consists  in  his  Imving,  by  hb  Hia- 
toire  du  LutMranisme  (Paris,  1680),  called  forth  the 
remarkable  w^ork  of  Seekendorf.  In  his  Histoire 
de  VArianisme  (16S2)  btt  indirectly  attacks  and  co- 
lumn iat-es  the  JftnseniF5ts  of  Port  Royal;  in  tbe  His- 
ioirB  de  Vhiresie  des  tamoclastes  (1674)  he  seeks  to 
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win  the  favor  of  Louis  XIV.  by  upholding  \m  righta 
against  the  Roman  see,  and  then  attorn pta  to  soothe 
Innocent  XII.  by  hia  Histmre  du  schisme  des  Grecs 
(2  vols.,  1680);  btit  soon  after  he  took  such  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  Louis  XIV*  against  the 
pope  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  order.  The 
king  named  him  lustoriographer»  and  uaed  his  prac- 
ti;3ed  pen  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  HisUnre  du 
CcUtwisme  (1682).  His  collected  historical  wri- 
tings (14  vols.,  1686-87)  include  hiatoriea  of  the 
Le4igne  (Eng*  transL  by  Dryden,  If  (dory  of  the 
League t  Lomlon,  1(>84),  the  Crusades  (Eng.  transL^ 
1686),  the  Wycliffites,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Leo 
the  Great.  (C.  PrENDER,) 

fiiBLiooaAKKY:  L.  EWim  Dupin,  Bibliothique  dt*  auteurn 
tccUtiastiquet,  P^na,  1689-1711;  F.  Bayle,  Diciionary 
HtMloneal  and  Critical,  iv.  63-06,  London.  1737;  idem. 
CriHipu  ffin^ral4  de  VhiMUnre  du  adviniMfM  de  M\  Maim- 
ikwrg*  2  vola.,  Amflterd&ni,  1714;  F.  H.  Reusch,  index 
dm'  tftrbcUnm  Badger,  pp.  S83-8S2,  Bonn.  1886;  Lichten- 
tMfsvr,  ESR,  viij.  654-556. 

MAMONIDES,  muj-mon'i-d^z  or  -dlz,  MOSES 
(Grecized  from  Mairauni),  also  called  Rambam  (form- 
ed acrostically  from  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimun). 
and  by  the  Arahians  Ahu  Anumn  Musa  Ob^tdallah 
alkortobL*  Jewish  rabbi  and  philosopher;  b.  at 
Cordova  Mar.  30,  1135;  d.  at  Okl  Cairo,  Egjfjt, 
Dec.  13,  1204-  He  received  liis  early  education  in 
the  house  of  his  father,  and  was  instructed  in  nat- 
ural science  and  philosophy  by  Mohammedan 
teachers.  When  in  1148  the  Almohade  Abdel- 
niuman  took  Cordova  and  interdicted  Judaism, 
hia  father  fled,  and  finally  settled  in  1159  at  Fea 
with  hia  family,  where  they  lived  as  Mohamme- 
dans. The  first  work  of  young  Maimuni  was  a  jus- 
tification of  this  pas  it  ion.  In  the  fggereth  ha- 
nhermidh,  written  in  Arabic  about  1162,  he  showed 
that  Mohammedan  ism  required  neither  idolatry, 
murder*  nor  unchastity,  but  simply  acknowledgment 
of  Mohammed  m  prophet,  a  mere  formality,  by 
which  one  may  avoid  martyrdom,  though  it  is  best 
to  seek  a  country  where  one  can  live  according  to 
his  religion.  [Some  good  aothorities  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  this  work  J  In  AprQ,  1 165,  Maimuni's 
family  left  Morocco  and  after  a  short  residence  in 
Palestine  settled  at  Old  Cairo.  There  Ma imun i  spent 
the  remainder  of  hin  life.  For  a  time  he  practised 
medicine,  at  the  same  time  preparing  hia  commen- 
t-ary  on  the  Mishna  which  he  cj^mpleted  in  1168. 
Two  years  later  the  government  appointed  him  head 
of  all  Jewish  congregation**  in  Egypt,  and  ten  years 
later,  about  1180,  he  compk'ted  his  legal  code,  the 
Mishneh  Torak,  which  soon  spread  his  fame  abroad. 
In  1190  he  published  his  religio-philosophical  work, 
Mareh  Ndthukhim,  and  soon  afterward  his  treat L^e 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  both  works  were 
in  Arabic.  He  was  buried  at  Tiberias  in  Palestine. 
Maimuni*8  importance  re^ta  on  his  writings.  The 
first  important  work  was  his  "  Commentary  on  the 
Mt«hna."  Before  him,  a.side  from  the  two  Tnl- 
muds,  only  glossatory  exjjositions  of  the  Mishna 
exisilKi.  He  a^ssumed  the  task  of  classifying  and 
esplaiiiing  the  matter  contained  and  implied  in 
that  work.  In  elaborate  introductions  he  dis- 
coursed on  the  nature  of  prophecy,  interjecting  re- 
marks on  the  natural  sciences  and  philosophy,  fn 
the  flipeciol  introduction  to  the  chapter  called  ^o 


kk  in  the  treatise  Sanhednn,  he  for  the  first  time 
defined  and  formally  laid  down  thirteen  articles 
of  the  Jewish  cree<l,  which  in  an  abbreviated  form 
were  received  into  the  Jewish  ritual.  These  arti- 
cles state:  (1)  That  there  is  one  God,  creator  of  all 
things;  (2)  that  he  is  One  in  the  sense  that  no 
other  shares  hia  divinity  (a  disavowal  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity);  (3)  he  is  incorporeal  and  formless; 
(4)  he  is  eternal;  (5)  he  alone  is  to  be  worshiped 
and  without  any  mediator  (against  Christianity); 
(6)  he  ordained  proi>hecy;  (7)  Moses  was  the  great- 
est prophet,  to  whom  revelation  was  delivered  in  a 
most  complete  manner  (against  Islam);  (8)  law  and 
tradition  are  the  complete  expression  of  the  revela- 
tion of  God;  (9)  neither  can  ever  be  changed  (against 
Christianity  and   IsUun);    (10)  God  is  omniscient j 

(11)  he   rewartla   and   punishes  the  acts  of   men; 

(12)  Messiah  is  still  to  be  expected  (against  Chris- 
tians and  unl>eHeving  Jews);  (13)  the  dead  shall  rise 
again,  A  truly  monumental  work  wa.s  his  Mishnsk 
Torah,  i.e.,  '*  Deuteronomy/*  also  called  Ir'a^fA  ka- 
Hazakah^  i.e.,  "  The  Mighty  Hand,*'  or  simply  Yadh. 
It  is  a  cycloj^>edia  comprising  every  department  of 
Biblical  and  Jewish  literature.  [Portions  of  this 
work  have  l>een  translated  into  English  by  Bernard; 
Main  Principle  of  the  Crted  and  Eihirs  of  the  JeWB^ 
Cambridge,  1832.]  Aa  an  appendix  to  the  Yadh  he 
published  the  **  Book  of  Laws  "  on  the  [613]  pre- 
cepts. His  third  and  most  important  work  was  the 
"  Guide  for  the  Perplexeti/'  Arabic  Daltllat  eih&irin 
[translated  into  Hebrew  under  the  title  Mdreh  Ne- 
bukiin],  consisting  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  the  explanation  of  all  expressions  which 
are  employed  in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  deity. 
The  second  part  develops  his  theory  of  creation,  and 
shows  Gen.  i.-iv.  to  be  in  accord  with  his  cosmology; 
it  deals  also  with  prophecy.  The  third  part  deals 
with  the  first  vision  of  the  prophet  Escekiel,  the  re- 
lation of  God  to  the  world,  treats  of  the  opfKXsition 
of  good  and  evil  in  the  world,  of  God's  providence 
and  omniscience,  all  with  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  more  intelligent  to  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  This  work  contributed  more 
than  any  other  to  the  progress  of  rational  reforma- 
tory efforts  in  Judaism.  Being  translated  into  Latin 
a  short  time  after  its  composition,  it  influenced 
Christian  scholasticism.  But  it  must  be  stated  in 
praise  of  the  latter  that  it  never  explained  away  the 
contents  of  revelation  in  favor  of  "  rcA.Hon  ''  to  the 
same  degree  as  did  the  Jewiiih  scholasticism  ivhich 
fjreceded  it,  whose  ranst  prominent  representative 
was  Maimuni.  The  anathemas  of  French  rabbis 
against  the  study  of  the  "  Guide  *'  and  its  burning 
by  the  Inquisition  on  the  basis  of  its  condemnation 
in  1233  were  indeinl  foolish  and  without  efiect,  but 
not  without  occasion  in  the  rationalizing  notions  of 
the  author.  (G.  Dalman.) 

BiaoooitAPirrT  The  editions  of  the  work*  of  Mmmf»iiid«i 
are  tnuneroufi,  mostly  published  in  parts  whieb  deal  with 
Hef^tioriA  of  hij*  prtwluc^tions.  The  tditio  princepB  of  the 
MithfMh  Tomh  \»  without  pl»oe  and  date:  DUin^roua  edi- 
tious  followwl  e.K.,  Sondno.  1490:  Conitantinople,  1590: 
4  vols.,  Amfiterdum,  17(K2;  Hebrew  and  Eng..  H,  H. 
Bomard.  Cambridgn,  lR'i2;  Hebrew  nnd  German.  Vienna, 
1889;  EjiK.  by  J  W.  Peppcrcome.  L^indon.  1838.  18fi3. 
Hti  *'  Guide  for  the  Perplrxed  "  appeared  first  without 
prac©  or  diite  0>ef«re  I48f>);  (hen  in  Hebrew.  Vuniee. 
1661:    Berlin,  ITOl;    ia  hatia.  Faria,  1620;    Bawl,  16»; 
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in  Arftbic  mud  Frvnch^  3  vd1j.»  Fstia,  lS5&-6fl;  in  Gemiui, 
Kn>to«cbin.  1^&;  tialLui.  LJyomo,  I£t7»-Sl;  Engliali, 
9  roU.,  LondoQ,  1SS5  «aid  1904.  Tbe  Coatmentury  on 
tbe  Miah&a  wna  fifat  publifthed  Njkpl«v  li02,  aod  La  acces- 
flible  iti  tbe  Lnlin  treoalH  ol  SurenhuaiuB,  ld  bis  AT  m^iui, 
AnuterdATOt  1B93-1703.  Great  Activity  ban  been  tnam- 
feetod  Id  fpcent  y«Afa  in  pubbshiag  the  wDrk«  of  Mttimoni- 
dM.  Tbta  aotivity  car  be  trmc«d  uid  the  placeii  aud  dni^a 
of  pubUcatioo  learned  by  combining  Il^ucrk-UenoK.  RE. 
lii  SO,  mth  the  Sfhlagwart^Katalitg  (doftcribcd  in  Ihie  work. 
Vol.  i,,  p.  uXL;  tbe  Schiagistort^Kataio^  wwi  b^iugbt  down 
to  Iddr  iQ  L&QO)  under  "  MaimomdcB  ";  id*  »laa  Baldwin, 
D«(ioftorj^,  vol.  iiL,  pmH  I,  p.  358.  For  the  life  and  work 
of  Moiinonidciii  consul tt  t.  Groninan.,  Staifn&nidea,  Vieatia, 
IS92;  M<iinru>nidi»,  ib  Jvvniah  Worthus  SmeM,  l^mdan. 
1903;  P.  Beer,  /^(»n  and  Wirk^n^es  Rabbi  MoteJi  bm  Afoi- 
flum,  FTa£u«,  1834;  S.  &.  Schvymr,  Ba*  pttfihoioffiKhe  &V*- 
fem.  dvt  Maifnonid0t,  Frankfort,  1S45:  A.  Bcmock  Tvo 
Writinffi  on  tht  Lift  and  Writingi  of  MaimanidtM,  Londoa, 
1S47;  A.  Geicer,  Motm  ben  MatTtton^  RofnenberK,  1850; 
Ji^  J&el,  Die  Reliffiffn»phiUi9epki*  dm  Moms*  ben  jl|aiin«>»i- 
«det«  Breelaui,  1850;  B.  Rubin.  Spinoaa  and  Maimonidsa, 
ViemiB,  1868;  M.  Einler,  Vorltfunfftn  Mb€r  di»  judwA^n 
Philoao^en  rfet  MittmUtUm,  Vienna,  1870;  D»  Roadn,  />« 
£^ik  dm  Mfjimonid^,  Breiilau,  1876;  D,  Kaufmami,  Ge- 
*tkid^i$  der  Attriiiuttnlehrf;,  pp.  363  vm,,  Gotha,  1877; 
J,  H.  WeisA,  Hahhi  Motet  ben  Maiinan,  Menn^  1§$81;  W. 
Eaobeft  Die  Bibdf^aaet*  MoM&t  MaimuniM,  8tnuburg, 
lSi&7[  L.  DQnner.  Die  &Uestie  a^ronomiJiche  Schrift  <£ej 
Maimonidet,  WHnbui^,  1902;  J.  Mttni,  lia^bt  Mo«v  6en 
Maiwtofi.  3€in  t*fc**»  untf  Mis*  (t^iwA*,  part  i.»  Miiinfp 
1^2;  and  W.  Bacher.  M.  Brann,  D.  SfmonHiQ.  aod  J. 
Guttmann,  Afote^  ben  Maitnifn,  Sein  Lfbeti,  tnne  Werke, 
und  9mn  Binfiutt.  Zur  Erinnaruna  an  dem  TOO.  Todeatafff 
Lnpaic,  1908.  As  exnUent  article,  with  tuppleraeiilAj^  lit^ 
eratUfe,  la  found  in  JE,  i%*  73^8^.  A  oonnderable  amount 
of  periodical  literature,  mme  of  it  importiuii.  ii  isdiciaied 
in  Elchardson,  Entychpaedia,  p,  07Q,  1007. 

ICAIirSp  GEORGE  PRESTON:  Metbodkt  Epis- 
ropailan;  b,  at  Newport,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1844*  Ho 
was  educated  at  Wesl<*yati  ITniversity,  Middle  town, 
Conn.  (A.B.,  1S70),  aftef  having  served  under  Ad- 
miral Porter  in  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  in 
1864-65,  He  was  admitted  to  tbe  New  York  East 
Conference  of  hia  denomination  in  1870,  and  bm 
pafltoratea  were  as  faUowa:  Ham  den  Plains,  Cbnn, 
(1869^71),  Ansonia,  C«nn.  (1871-73),  Chapel  Street 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1873-76),  First  Church, 
New  Britain,  Conn.  (1876-79),  Firet  Church,  Bris- 
tol, Conn.  (1879-ao),  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (1880-83),  First  Chuitih,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
(1883-S4),  New  York  Avenue  Chureh,  Brooklyn, 
N,  y.  (1887-92),  and  First  Church,  Mt,  Vernon, 
N,  Y.  (1896-97).  He  was  likewisi}  presiding 
elder  of  the  New  York  Dbtrict  in  1884-87,  as 
well  as  superintendent  of  Seney  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  in  1885-87  and  of  the  Brooklyn 
Church  Society  in  1892^96.  Since  1897  he  has 
been  publishing  agent  of  the  Methodi§t  Book  Con- 
cern, New  York  City. 

MAIITZ,  mointe:  A  city  of  Germany,  20  m.  w.a.w. 

of  Frankfort,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric 
and  once  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  center 
of  Germany,  The  beginning  of  tbe  Christian 
Church  there  is  involved  in  obscurity,  althoiigh  the 
statement  of  IreniBua  (  Htrr.  L,  x,  2)  that  Christian 
communities  existed  in  Gemaany  in  his  time  renders 
it  probable  that  Christians  then  lived  in  Mainz.  Old 
Christian  inscriptions  from  the  city  are  almost  en- 
tirely lacking,  but  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxrvii. 
10)  states  that  in  368  a  large  portion  of  the  popu* 
lation  wag  Christian*  According  to  Jerome  {Epiat. 
cDcdii.  16),  tbousands  w^re  kiUed  in  the  church 


when  Mainz  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  the  early 

part  of  tbe  6fth  century,  yet  tbe  effect?  of  this  dis- 
aater  were  only  transitory,  and  ancient  churches 
were  still  standing  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, tbe  Christian  community  having  become  Teu^ 
ton! zed  in  the  mean  time. 

Although  the  bishopric  of  Maini  certainly  existed 
as  early  as  550,  Christianity  scarcely  Hourished 
there,  for  the  local  church  was  involved  in  the  de- 
cay of  the  Frankiab  Church  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  Merovingians.  The  revival  first  began  when 
Boniface  became  bishop  in  745  or  746,  and  it  was 
then  that  the  bishopric  commenced  to  extend. 
Originally  it  seems  to  have  embraced  only  the 
Fraukish  territories  on  the  Rhine  and  Main,  for 
bishoprics  were  erected  in  Buraburg  and  Erfurt  in 
741,  although  they  seem  to  have  lapsed  after  the 
death  of  their  first  bishops  and  then  formed  part 
of  tbe  bishopric  of  Maimi.  The  diooeie  thus  be- 
came larger  than  any  other  in  Germany,  stretching 
from  Donnersberg  in  the  south  to  the  Harz  in  the 
north,  and  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  Baale  in 
the  east  beyond  the  Nabe  in  the  west.  Between 
780  and  782  the  successor  of  Boniface,  Lullus  (see 
Lou^i^B  OF  Mainz),  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
archbishop  and  Mains  became  the  metropolitan  city, 
The  province  later  comprised  the  Frankish  bishop- 
rics of  W0nEburg,  Eich^tatt,  Worms,  and  Speyer; 
the  Swabian  bishoprics  of  Augsburg,  Constance, 
Straabu!^,  and  Chur;  tbe  Saxon  bishop nca  of  Pad- 
erbom,  Hildesheim,  Halberstadt,  and  Verden;  and 
the  bishoprics  of  Bambei^,  Prague,  and  OlmUtz. 
In  1047,  however,  Bamberg  was  detached  from 
Mainz  and  made  immediately  subject  to  the  holy 
see;  and  after  the  elevation  of  Prague  into  anarch* 
bbbopric  in  1343  the  Czech  e^s  were  taken  from 
Mainz.  (A.  Hauck.) 

From  the  episcopate  of  Christian  L  (1165-^), 
who  had  been  chancellor  to  Frederick  Barbarossa 
before  his  consecration,  this  office  became  peraift- 
nently  connected  with  the  see  of  Mainz;  and  when 
the  electoral  system  had  its  first  beginning  in  112§, 
largely  at  the  suggestion  of  Adalbert  I.  (1109-37),  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  electors. 
When  the  number  waa  later  fixed  at  seven,  of  whom 
three  were  ecclesiastics  (the  archbishops  of  Mains, 
Cologne,  and  Treves),  the  archbishop  of  Mainz, 
who  in  any  case  took  preoedeooe  over  the  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  ranked  as  the  first.  In  the 
period  of  tbe  Reformation,  the  fifty-siith  and  fifty- 
seventh  archbishops,  Albert  IL  of  Brandenburg 
(1514-45)  and  Sebastian  von  Hcuaenstamm  (1545- 
1555)  gov^emed  with  wisdom  and  moderation^  and 
checked  the  spread  of  Protestantism  without  re- 
course to  violence.  The  see  maintained  its  dignity 
down  to  the  French  Revolution,  at  which  period 
the  archbbhop  had  an  income  of  1,400,000  gulden, 
and  was  both  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  400,000,  The  territory  of  the  see  was 
incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  French  Re- 
public in  1797;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville 
(1801)  a  settlement  was  made  which,  when  the  last 
archbishop,  Frederick  diaries  Joseph,  Baron  von 
Erthal  (1774-1802),  died,  allowed  his  coadjutor 
Dal  berg  to  retain,  with  the  title  of  arch-chanoeUor, 
the  priadpalities  of  ABohaffenbui^  and  Eegensburg 
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and  the  county  of  Wetzlar,  the  see  being  trans- 
ferred to  Regensburg.  After  the  Concordat  of 
1801  Imd  gone  into  effect,  Napoleon  arranged  for 
the  elevation  of  Mainz  once  more  to  the  position 
of  a  bishopric,  and  the  cathedral,  which  had  been 
ahnoet  ruined  in  the  wars,  was  finally  restored » 
The  territory  of  the  ancient  see  was  incorporated 
in  18H  with  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The  diocese  was  vacant  from  1818  to  IS'W,  when, 
on  the  creation  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  it  was  placed  under  the  metropoUtan 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Freiburg* 

BlBUOGRArifY:  J.  F,  Bdbmer,  Rege*ia  aTchitrjn^c&porwm 
Moffuntintntium,  ed  C.  Will,  2  voL<.,  Ino-^bruck,  1877-86; 
G.  (X  JoajiniB,  Rerum  M^iQuniiacaTum  ii^H.  3  vols*  Fmnk- 
fort,  1722-27;  V.  F.  de  Gudenii*,  Codtx  diptomaticut 
otMCfiotoruin  r**  MoguniiTiatt  ULuMlTanHwm,  6  vols.,  Gnt- 
ttngmv  1743-5S;  8.  A.  Wflrdtwein,  IHo^ctm*  MoQuniina 
in  archidiaconatu4  divUa,  4  vols.,  Mannheam,  17*J0;  Mon- 
umtrUa  M&ffuntifia.  ed,  P.  Jaffe,  Berlin,  18^6;  C.  G. 
Bockenheimer,  Die  Mairuer  Bittek6fe  des  19.  Jahrhunderitt 
MftitiK.  1SS6;  J.  Jae^fer,  BeitritQe  turGe9chidite  dt9  EmHfU 
Maifu,  Cbaabrdck,  1894;  J.  Srhmidt.  IHe  kathotiMche 
RiUtauraHon  in  den  Kurmainier  HerrBchaften,  Erlan<geti, 
1902;  J.  gimon,  Stand  und  Herkunfi  drr  Biacho/e  der 
MaintBT  Kirchtnprovim  im  MiU^dter^  Wetinar,  1008; 
and  lit4iratiLir«  under  Boni7acs,  Saint;  Luulus  of  Maine; 

RABAPmS  MAIJftCB. 

MAIR,  mar,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Savocti,  Scotland,  Apr.  1,  1830.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Univerisity  of  Aberdeen 
(M*A.,  1849),  and  was  minister  sucoessi\*ely  at 
Lochgelly  (1861-^4),  and  Ardoch  (1864-69). 
From  1859  until  hin  netirement  from  active 
life  in  1903,  he  w^as  minister  of  Filarbton.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  resided  in  Etlinbur^h.  He 
was  likewise  moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1897 ^  and  has  written,  in  addition  to  numeroua 
briefer  contributions,  A  Digeai  of  Laws  and  Deci- 
»iona,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  relating  to  the  C&f> 
ttUution,  Practice,  and  Affairs  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1887);  The  Truth  abotd  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (1891);  Spmkin^  (1900); 
Churches  and  the  Law  (1904);  and  The  Scottish 
Churches  (1907). 

MAISTRE,  m^tr,  JOSEPH  MARIE,  COMTE  DE: 
French  Roman  Catholic  diplomat;  b.  at  Chamb6ry 
(55  m.  e.  of  Lyons)  Apr.  1,  1754;  d.  at  Turin  Feb. 
26,  1821,  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and 
ftfterward  studied  law  in  Turin.  In  1788  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Piedmnntese  senate^  but 
when  the  French  troops  invaded  the  country  in 
1792  he  took  refuge  in  Lausanne,  where  he  stayed 
until  be  was  summoned  to  Turin  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel IL  In  1798,  when  the  French  took  Turin, 
lie  had  to  retreat  to  Venice,  but  in  1799  the  king 
e&Ued  him  to  Sardinia  aa  grand  chancellor.  From 
1803  till  1817  he  was  ambassador  of  tlie  king  of 
Sardinia  at  St,  Petersburg.  He  then  retnrned  to 
Turin  and  became  regent  of  grand  chancery  and 
minister  of  state  for  Victor  Emmanuel  L  MaLstre 
was  the  leader  of  the  lUtramontanista  and  a  stead- 
faet  opponent  of  GallicaniRra.  In  his  works,  espe- 
GiAlly  in  his  Du  pape,  he  maintained  the  doctrines 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  of  his  supreme 
temporal  power,  and  that  the  Reformation  wtis  the 
cauae  of  all  the  evife  that  had  overt^iken  France. 
He  waa  aba  a  vigorous  advocate  of  legitimacy. 


Among  hiB  numerous  works  may  be  named:  Con- 
siderationa  sur  la  France  (Paris,  1796);  Du  pape 
(2  vols.,  Lyons,  1819;  new  ed.,  Tours,  1891;  Eng. 
trantil..  The  Pof)ef  London,  1850);  Le»  soiries  de 
Saint- Piiersbourg^  on  entretiens  »ur  le  gouvemement 
temporcl  de  la  Providence ^  suivies  d'un  traili  m*r  2ea 
mcrijkcs  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1821;  new  ed.,  1888);  and 
Eiamen  de  la  philosiyphie  de  Bacon  (2  vob.^  Paris, 
1836).  His  (Euvres  (7  vols.,  Brussels,  1838)  have 
appeared  in  a  new  edition,  including  posthun^ous 
works  and  inedited  correspondence,  with  a  bio- 
graphical preface  by  R.  de  Maistre  (14  vols.,  Lyons, 
1881-87). 

BiBLJooBAPirr:  Accounts  of  the  life  have  been  i^TiCtcn  by: 
R.  de  Chantelauae,  Faru,  IgSS;  J.  C.  Glaser.  DerUn,  1S66; 
L.  L  Moreau,  Fari»,  187fl;  A.  do  Margprie,  ib.  1882;  F. 
De«o»t«9,  jb.  1803:  and  G.  Cogordan,  ib,  1804.  Cou- 
nt!! further:  Mme,  C.  T,  WoilJe*,  U  Gf^nie  dt  D«  MaUire, 
P&ria,  1801;  R.  de  SeievnK  Joaeph  de  Afaittre,  see  dHrac 
ieuTB,  ib.  1865;  M.  F.  A.  de  Les«ur«,  Le  Comtm  Joseph  du 
Maittre  tt  »a  famUk,  ib.  1892;  F.  Paultum,  Jowph  d9 
Maiatrt  et  »a  phiU>90fJiie^  ib.  1893;  aud  worka  on  tfc^  hli- 
tory  of  modern  phiJcraophy. 

MAITLAND,  SAMUEL  ROFFEY:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  Jan.  7,  1792;  d.  at  Gloucea- 
t«r  Jan.  19,  1866.  He  studied  at  St*  John's  and 
Trinity  colleges,  Cambridge>  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1S16,  but  was  ordained  deacon  in  1821  and 
appoint€<i  curate  of  St.  Edmund,  Norwich-  In 
May,  1823,  he  became  perpietual  curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Gloucester,  but  resigned  in  1827.  In  1838 
he  waa  appoint^  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  rnan* 
Uiscripts  at  Laml>eth  Palace,  which  position  he  re- 
tained until  184S^  when  he  retired  to  Gloucester. 
Among  other  w'orks  he  wrote:  An  Enquiry  inta  Wwi 
Grounds  on  which  the  Prophetic  Period  of  Danid  and 
St.  John  liojs  been  Supposed  to  Consist  of  060  Years 
(Lotidon,  1828);  Eruvin^  or  Miscellaneous  Essays 
on  Subjects  Connected  with  the  Nature ^  History ,  and 
Destiny  of  Man  (1831)?  Fads  and  Documenls  lUits^ 
trative  of  the  History,  Doctrines^  and  RUes  of  the 
Ancient  Albigenses  and  W(ddsnse8  (1832);  The 
Dark  Ages  (1844);  An  Inde^  of  such  English  Books, 
Prinled  before  the  Year  MDC^  as  are  now  in  the 
Archie piscopal  Library  at  Lambeth  (1845);  Essays 
on  Subjects  Conjiccted  unth  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land (1849);  and  Illustrations  and  Enquiries  Re* 
lating  to  Mesmerism  (1840);  and  translated  The 
Holy  War  of  St.  Bernard  (Gloucester,  1827). 
BiaLlDOllAFtnr:    An  appreciative  Memoir  is  in  DNB,  %xxv* 

371-373,  where  referencca  to  other  ILloratura  b  given. 

MAJAL,  MATHEEU:  French  pastor  of  'Uho 
Desert/'  knowTi  as  D^subas  from  his  birthplace, 
D^'subas^  near  Vernoux  (50  m.  s.  of  Lyous),  I>e- 
partment  of  Ard^che;  b.  1720;  executetl  at  Mont- 
pi^  Hie  r  Feb,  2,  1740.  Aa  pastor  of  Vivaraia  be  sat 
in  the  "  national  synod  "  of  French  Protestants 
which  met  in  Bas  Langnedoc  Aug.  18,  1744^  and 
which  gave  offense  to  the  court  at  Versailles  and 
led  to  rigorous  measures.  Majal  was  arrested  Deo. 
12,  1745,  and  taken  t^  Vernoux,  wliere  his  arrival 
occasioned  a  riot  and  several  persons  were  killed 
(the  "massacre  of  Vernoux").  On  his  trial  at 
Moutpellier  he  strenuously  denied  all  treason- 
alile  acts  or  designs  and  con\'inc€d  the  court 
of  his  innocence,  but  was  condemned  by  order 
of  tlie  king  and  shot.    A  ballad  of  the  peasanta 
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of  Vivarais   relates  the  trial  and  death  of    the 

young  pastor. 

Bibuoorapht:  D.  Benoit.  Une  vidinu  <U  VinUUrance  au 
XVI lie  nMe,  Toulouae,  1870:  Clutries  Coquerel.  HuAoire 
dM  ioliseM  du  disert,  i.  287  aqq..  387  Miq..  Pftris.  1841. 

MAJOR  (MAIER),  GE0R6:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Nuremberg  Apr.  25,  1502;  d.  at  Wit- 
tenbei^  Nov.  28,  1574.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
sent  to  Wittenbei^,  and  in  1521  entered  the  univer- 
sity there.  When  Cruciger  returned  to  Witten- 
berg in  1529,  Biajor  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
Johanniaschule  in  Magdebui^,  but  in  1537  he  be- 
came court  preacher  at  Wittenberg  and  was  oi^ 
dained  by  Luther.  In  1545  he  was  made  professor 
in  the  theological  faculty,  in  which  his  authority 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  following 
year  the  elector  sent  him  to  the  Conference  of  Re- 
gensbui^  (see  Regensburo,  Conference  of),  where 
he  was  soon  captivated  by  the  personality  of  But- 
zer.  Like  Melanchthon,  he  fled  before  the  disas- 
trous close  of  the  Schmalkald  war,  and  found 
refuge  in  Magdeburg.  In  the  summer  of  1547  he 
returned  to  Wittenbei^,  and  in  the  same  3rear 
became  cathedral  superintendent  at  Merseburg, 
although  he  resumed  his  activity  at  the  university  in 
the  following  year.  In  the  negotiations  of  the  In- 
terim he  took  the  part  of  Melanchthon  in  first  op- 
posing it  and  then  making  concessions.  This  atti- 
tude incurred  the  enmity  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Interim,  especially  after  he  cancelled  a  number  of 
passages  in  the  second  edition  of  his  PsaUerium  in 
which  he  had  violently  attacked  the  position  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom  he  now  requested 
to  prohibit  all  polemical  treatises  proceeding  from 
Biagdeburg,  while  he  condemned  the  preachers  of 
Toi^au  who  were  imprisoned  in  Wittenbei^  on  ac- 
count of  their  opposition  to  the  Interim.  He  was 
even  accused  of  accepting  bribes  from  Maurice.  In 
1552  Count  Hans  Georg,  who  favored  the  Interim, 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  Eislcben,  on  the 
reconunendation  of  Melchior  Kling.  The  orthodox 
clergy  of  Grafschaft  Mansfcld,  however,  immedi- 
ately suspected  him  of  being  an  interimist  and 
adiaphorist,  and  he  tried  to  defend  his  position  in 
public,  but  his  apology  resulted  in  the  so-called 
Majoristic  Controversy  (q.v.).  At  Christmas,  1552, 
Count  Albrecht  expelled  him  without  trial  and  he 
fled  to  Wittenbei^,  where  he  resumed  his  activity  as 
professor  and  member  of  the  consistory.  Thence- 
forth he  was  an  important  and  active  member  in 
the  circle  of  the  Wittenbei^  Philippists.  From 
1558  to  1574  he  was  dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
and  repeatedly  held  the  rectorate  of  the  university. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  experience  the  first  over- 
throw of  Crypto-Calvinism  (see  Philippists)  in 
electoral  Saxony,  and  Paul  Crell,  his  son-in-law, 
signed  for  him  at  Torgau  in  May,  1574,  the  articles 
which  repudiated  Calvinism  and  acknowledged  the 
unity  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Among  his 
writings,  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing: A  text  edition  of  Juatini  ex  Trogo  Pampejo 
hisUrria  (Hagenau,  1526);  an  edition  of  Luther's 
smaller  catechism  in  Latin  and  Low  German  (Mag- 
deburg, 1531);  SerUentice  veterum  poetarum  (1534); 
Quastianea  rhdariccB  (1535);  VitcB  Patrum  (Witten- 
berg,   1544);     PaaUerium  DavidU    jitxia    trarUlar 


tionem  veterem  rtpurgaium  (1547);  De  origine  ei 
audanUUe  verbi  Dei  (1550);  Commanefactio  ad 
ecdenam  caUwlicam,  orthodoxam,  de  fugiendis  .  .  . 
bUuphemiia  SamowUenicU  (1569);  as  well  as  com- 
mentaries on  the  Pauline  epistles  and  homilies  on 
the  pericopes.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

BiBUOoaAPHT:  Major's  Opera  Appeared  in  3  vols.,  WitteiH 
bers.  1560-70,  tboufffa  the  edition  is  incomplete.  Some 
letters  of  his  are  in  CA,  vols,  ii,  vi,  vii.,  and  z.;  in  J. 
Voict,  BrutfiMoUel  der  derflAifOesten  GtUhrien  dwr  .  .  . 
Rtformaium,  pp.  424  sqq.,  Kdnigsberg,  1841;  and  in  A. 
Schumacher,  OtUhrUr  Manner  BrUfe  an  die  K6nioe  in 
Ddnnemark,  1699-1665,  ii.  0»-247,  3  vols..  Leipeic,  175S- 
I7fi0.  A  worthy  biography  is  yet  to  be  written.  Ccm- 
sult  bibliocraphy  under  MAJoaunc  Contboverst. 

MAJOR,  JOHH:  Scotch  Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rian and  scholastic  divine;  b.  at  Gleghomie  (22 
m.  n.e.  of  Edinburgh)  in  1469;  d.  at  St.  An- 
drews (32  m.  n.n.e.  of  Edinbui^h)  1550.  He 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Paris 
(M.A.,  of  Paris,  1496;  D.D.,  1505),  became  a  re- 
gent of  the  latter  university  in  1496,  also  a  fellow 
and  teacher  in  arts  and  philosophy;  accepted  the 
position  of  principal  regent  and  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity  at  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
1518;  returned  to  the  University  of  Paris,  1525; 
went  to  St.  Andrews  in  1531,  and  was  made  pro- 
vost of  St.  Salvator's  College  in  the  university 
there,  1533,  holding  the  position  till  his  death.  In 
theology  Biajor  was  in  essentials  a  stanch  Roman 
(D^tholic,  denouncing  sternly  the  Hussite,  Wyclifite, 
and  Lutheran  movements,  but  also  opposing  the 
luxurious  living  and  tendency  to  expensive  and 
grandiose  architecture  manifested  by  the  monastic 
orders;  intellectually  he  was  a  schoolman,  opposed 
to  the  newer  spirit  then  entering  the  universities. 
One  of  his  titl^  to  fame  is  the  part  he  had  in  the 
education  of  John  Knox  (q.v.).  The  work  by 
which  he  b  now  best  known  is  Historia  Majcris 
BrUannia,  iam  Anglia  quam  Scotice  (Paris,  1521, 
republished,  Edinbui^h,  1740;  Eng.  transl.  in  the 
Scottish  History  Society's  Publications,  vol.  x.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1892,  containing  also  a  life  of  Major,  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  writin^js,  and  a  collection 
of  his  prefaces).  Other  works  were  a  new  edition  of 
H.  Pardo's  Medulla  dyalectices  (Paris,  1505);  a 
volume  on  logic  (1508) ;  commentaries  on  the  "  Sen- 
tences "  of  Lombard  (1509-17;  new  ed.,  3  parts, 
1510-28);  and  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels  (1529). 
Bibuoorapht:  Besiden  the  life  in  the  En^.  transl.  of  his 
"  History."  ut  sup.,  connult:  P.  H.  Brown,  Oeoroe  Bu- 
dMnan,  Edinburgh.  1800;  idem.  John  Knox,  I  13,  14, 
20-28.  50-52,  et  pomim.  London.  1895;  T.  G.  Law.  in 
SeottiMh  Review,  July.  1802;   DNB,  xxxv.  386-388. 

MAJORISnC  CONTROVERSY:  A  Lutheran  con- 
troversy of  the  sbcteenth  century  regarding  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  The  sixth  article 
of  the  Augsbui^  ([Confession,  like  Melanchthon, 
maintained  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  the  nec- 
essary outcome  of  faith,  not  with  the  intention  of 
attributing  any  merits  to  good  works  in  themselves, 
but  only  to  emphasize  the  necessary  connection 
between  faith  and  works.  In  his  report  on  the 
Conference  of  Regensburg  (see  Regensburo,  CJon- 
FERENCE  of),  Major  had  unmistakably  taught  the 
doctrine  of  faith  and  grace  and  had  sharply  at- 
tacked the  view  which  maintained  that  the  justi- 
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fied  fulfil  i\w  Inw  through  works.  The  Leipsic  In- 
terim, it  is  true,  repudiated  any  uierits  of  good 
works  for  jiiatification,  yet  it  advocated  the  neces- 
sity of  works  in  virtue  of  the  (hvine  commarid- 
nientt  not  for  their  iutrinsic  value »  but  for  the  sake 
of  Christ's  merit  and  promise.  WTieii  Major  was 
about  to  enter  upon  his  activity  at  Ei,slel>en,  Ajn&- 
dorf  (q.v.>  fjublished  his  treatise  Daas  />r.  Piminur 
und  Dt\  Major  Acryemis  und  Verwirrurig  angerichtei 
(1551),  in  which  he  accused  the  latter  of  teacMng 
the  necessity  of  gooii  works  for  saJvation,  and  Major 
replied  with  hiis  pamphlet  Auf  dta  ehrwurdigen 
Berm  JV.  van  Artisdor/'s  Schri/t  Ardwort  (Witten- 
berg, 1552),  affirming  his  fui!  belief  in  sola  Jhie,  al- 
though at  the  siune  time  he  defended  the  thesis 
that  good  works  are  necessary  for  salvation,  for  as 
aone  are  saved  by  evil  works,  none  are  save«i  with- 
out gcxxi  works.  Thereupon  Amsdorf,  Flacias,  and 
GaLluj^,  each  in  a  special  treatiiie^  roused  the  whole 
Lutbernn  Church.  The  clergy  of  Mansfeld,  who 
had  received  Major  with  suspicion  at  Eislel>e«,  re- 
quested him  to  give  an  account  of  his  teachingsj 
and  after  Count  Albrecht  had  expelled  him  from 
the  city  without  a  trial,  he  published  a  sermon  on 
PauFs  conversion  (Leipeic,  15&3K  ui  which  he 
arguetl  that  faith  can  not  exist  without  works.  Just 
as  the  sun  can  not  exist  without  splendor.  Works, 
according  to  him,  are  not  ref|iiireii  as  meritoriouw, 
but  as  a  token  of  olx'dience,  and  are  not  needed  to 
gain  salvation,  but  to  retain  it.  Where  they  are 
not  present,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  faith  is  dead. 
This  explanation,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  his  op* 
ponents-  Am»dorf  still  maintained  that  Major  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  in  that  he  taught  the  necessity 
of  merit  and  the  ccioptTatioii  of  faith  and  works  in 
the  attaiimient  of  righteousness  and  salvation^ 
while  Flacius  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, according  to  Major's  view^  to  convert  the 
dying  or  save  children.  Gallus  more  pertinently 
attacked  the  sentence  that  salvation  must  be  re- 
fined by  good  works,  and  showcii  how  liable  to 
misunderstanding  these  words  were^  although  he 
did  not  acknowledge  that  the  object  of  his  critique 
was  not  a  false  doctrine,  but  only  the  awkward  ex- 
pression of  a  correct  thought.  The  Mansfeld  theo- 
logians, on  the  other  hand,  concedeti  in  their  Be- 
denken  (Magdeburg,  1553)  that  there  was  nothing 
offensive  In  Major's  doctrine,  and  contented  them- 
celvea  with  the  statement  tliat,  for  various  rea- 
sons, his  phraseology  should  be  a%^oided.  In  his 
further  publications  Major  sought  to  guard  his  view 
against  misinterpretations,  but  was  unwilling  to 
Burrender  the  wording  of  his  disputed  sentence. 
The  controversy  still  raged,  however,  and  in  1562 
he  finally  decided  to  sacrifice  the  misinterpreted 
paasa^,  although  he  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
vent  to  his  anger  at  Flacius  and  his  adherents,  and 
thus  wtpoaed  himself  to  renewe<i  attacks.  The  only 
Uieologian  of  reputation  who  defended  Major  was 
Justus  Meniufl  (q.v.),  who  was  accused  by  Ama- 
dorf,  8chnepf.  and  Stolz  of  being  an  adherent  of 
Major,  while  John  Frederic  forbade  him  to  teach. 
He  fled  to  Wittenlx^rg,  where*  he  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  Melanchthon,  hut  soon  returned  to  Gotha 
after  the  court  had  ass u red  him  of  his  safety*  Hia 
treatise  Fern  da"  Bereiiung  zum  idigen  Slerben  (166^) 


offered,  however,  a  new  opportunity  for  attack, 
since  he  maintained  tliat  the  beginning  of  the  new 
life  as  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  faithful 
was  '*  necessary  for  salvation,"  and  that  salvation 
could  be  lost  by  sin,  unless  preserved  in  a  pious 
heurt,  a  good  conscience,  and  a  true  faith.  There- 
upon Flacius  accused  Menius  of  renewing  the  heresy 
of  Major.  Menius  was  suspended  from  office,  sum- 
moned to  Eisenach,  and  tried  by  Victorin  Strigel, 
whereupon  Amsdorf  and  his  adherents  drew  up 
seven  theses  and  insisted  upon  the  signature  of 
Menius.  To  their  surprise  he  signed  them  without 
liesitation,  declaring  that  his  teachings  liiid  always 
conformed  to  them.  The  adherents  of  Flacius 
looked  upon  this  act  as  a  recantation,  but  they  ac- 
tually obtained  nothing  but  a  strict  censorship 
which  wii«  soon  to  involve  them  in  their  turn, 
while  the  final  decision  was  merely  that  Major  and 
Menius  had  confuserl  faith  and  works.  Amsdorf, 
however,  who  had  maintained  as  early  as  1554  that 
good  works  are  not  necessary  for  salvation^  now 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  good  works  are  in- 
jurious to  salvation,  but  Menius  escaped  these  un- 
fortuimte  dissensions  by  resigning  his  offices  In 
Thuringia. 

Melanchthon  had  at  first  held  aloof  from  these 
controversies,  but  after  Major  had  l^een  pid>hcly 
accused  by  the  theologians  of  Weimar  in  their  fatal 
protest  at  Worms  in  1557,  he  dt^clared  tlmt  Major's 
words  had  Ijeen  evoke*!  hy  the  Antinoniians,  who 
considereti  jtistification  by  faith  compatible  with 
a  sinful  life;  while  he  also  believed  that  men  like 
Amsdorf  should  be  restrained  by  the  thesis  that 
new  otjedience  is  necessary  according  to  the  divine 
order  and  the  sequence  of  cause  ami  effect*  The 
controversy  of  Major  was  reviveti  in  the  March  of 
Brandenburg  from  1558  to  156,'i  l>etween  J.  Agri- 
cola  and  A.  Musculus  as  opposed  to  Provost  Bueh- 
holzer  in  Berlin  and  Professor  Abdias  Fra^torius  in 
Frankfort-on-t he-Oder.  It  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  the  adherents  of  Melanchthon.  The  theses  of 
both  Major  and  Amsdorf  are  rejected  in  the*  fourth 
article  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  wtiich  uf>hoIds  the 
necessity  of  good  works  in  so  far  as  faith  is  never 
alone.  Works  belong  to  faith  as  heat  and  light  to 
fire,  and  are,  therefore,  not  injurious,  but  art*  proofs 
of  C'tf^rnal  life  in  the  faithful.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibliookapiiy:^  C.  Hchl  a»9*"lbur(f,  Cataloau*  hrteticorum, 
bo^>k  vU..  Frankfort.  159&;  C.  A,  Snllti,  HtMUrrie  <f«T  augM- 
buroiachen  ConftJmon,  i,  637  s^^q..  ill  38  *qq.,  H«J]<?.  1730; 
G.  J.  Pl&nck.  Geachiehte  rftr  EnUtehuno  .  -  -  unaerB  pro- 
tealardtMchfn  Lrhrbeffriffa,  iv.  409  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1796; 
W.  Preger.  M.  Flaciufi.  I  356  »qq„  Eriangifn,  1859:    F,  H. 

E,  Frank,  Theoi&ffi*  dir  Cornxfrdttn/onnel,  li.  148  »qq.» 
4  voln.,  ErlanKcn,  1858-66;  G.  L.  Schmidt.  Justua  MmiuM^ 
U.  184  iiqq,,  Gotha.  1867;  J.  C.  L.  Gie*clcr.  Church  Hia^ 
torv,  ed.  H.  B.  Smith,  iv,  438.  New  York,  1868:  G,  Wolf* 
Zur  Geschichte  d^r  dtuiitchen  Profsaianttn  16SS~S9.  Bedio. 
1888;    Kurti.  ChuTch  Hi*U>ry,  ii  352,   New  York,   r894; 

F,  Looffl,  DaomenoMchichle.  pp.  808  aqq,,  Halle,  1906; 
Moeller.  Chriftian  CAurofc,  vol  lii,  pikseim. 

MAKEMIE,  ma'k^mS,  FRANCIS:  American 
Presbyterian;  b.  at  Rnthmelton  {IV2  m.  n.e.  of 
Done^iil),  Ireland,  1658j  d.  in  Acconmc  Co.,  Va,, 
in  the  summer  of  1708.  He  was  educated  at  Glaa- 
gow  University  and  was  ordained  as  a  mismonary 
to  America  by  the  presbytery  of  La^iran,  Ireland, 
in  16S2.     He  itinerated  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
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Barbados,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church 
at  Snow  Hill,  Md.     In  1704  he  went  to  England  to 
secure  aid  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
and  on  his  return  in  1706  he  helped  to  organize  at 
Philadelphia  the  first  presbytery  in  America.     In 
1707  he  was  arrested  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  preach- 
ing without  a  license  and  had  to  pay  heavy  costs 
besides  being  confined   in  jail  for  several   weeks. 
He  wrote  a  catechism  which  was  attacked  by  G. 
Keith,  when  he  wrote  a  spirited  reply  praised  by 
I.  Mather.    He  has  been  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Presbyterianism  in  America,  but  there  are  rec- 
ords of  at  least  two  other  ministers  before  him. 
Biblioobaprt:     C.    A.    Briggs,   American  Pretbtfterianum, 
New  York,  1886;   W.  B.  Sprague,  AnnaU  cf  the  American 
Pulpit,  iii.  1-4,  ib.  1868;    O.  P.  Hays,  Pretbyteriane,  pp. 
63,  74-76,  ib.  1802;    R.  E.  Thompson,  American  Church 
Hietory  Seriea,  vol.  vi.,  ib.  1806;    J.  H.  Patton,  Popular 
Uiet.  of  the  Preabyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  ib.  1900;   C.  L. 
Thompson,  The  Pretbyteriane,  ib.  1003;  DNB,  xxxv.  300- 
301. 

MALACm,  mal'a-coi,  BOOK  OF:  The  book 
which,  in  the  English  Version,  closes  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is  debated  whether  Malachi  is  a  per- 
sonal name,  or  merely  official  ("  my  messenger  "), 
or  used  symbolically.  Against  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  personal  name  Hengstenberg  uses  the 
following  arguments:  (1)  the  super- 
The  scription  gives  no  information  respect- 
Title,  ing  his  antecedents;  (2)  the  oldest 
Jewish  tradition  appears  to  know 
nothing  about  him;  (3)  it  is  derived  from  iii.  1,  and 
is  impossible  as  a  personal  name  since  to  a  prophet 
it  could  not  be  given  by  men,  but  by  God  alone. 
Hengstenberg,  therefore,  considers  the  name  as 
either  ideal,  or  an  official  title.  The  first  of  these 
ai^uments  was  by  Hengstenbei^  himself  regarded 
as  not  cogent  in  view  of  the  meager  knowledge  pos- 
sessed concerning  other  prophets.  The  second  can 
not  be  accepted,  since  the  translators  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  rendered  the  word  "  my  messenger  "  in  iii. 
1,  but  put  Malachias  (as  a  personal  name)  in  the 
title.  As  to  the  third,  the  name  may  be  abbrevi- 
ated from  a  form  Malachiahy  "  Messenger  of  Yah- 
weh,"  which  wotdd  satisfy  the  form  in  the  Greek, 
and  m^t  the  objection  of  Hengstenberg. 

The  date  of  the  prophecy  is  disputed.  Recently 
Stade,  Comill  and  Kautzsch  have  argued  for  a  date 
prior  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  although  the  entire  point 
of  view  of  the  book,  resting  upon  the  institution  of 
the  law,  implies  that  Ezra  had  already  come.  Stade's 
argument,  based  upon  the  fact  that  Malachi  makes 
no  reference  to  Ezra's  measures  against 
The  mixed  marriages,  to  a  publication  of 
Date.  the  law,  while  it  regards  the  priests  as 
Levites,  loses  force  inasmuch  as  the 
same  features  are  found  in  Neh.  xiii.,  which  deals 
with  events  later  than  Ezra's  measures.  The  book 
can  belong  neither  before  Ezra  nor  under  his  leader- 
ship, since  in  that  case  mention  of  it  would  have 
been  made  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  as  is  seen  by  the  ref- 
erence to  Haggai  and  Zechariah  in  Ezra  v.  1,  vi.  14; 
and  the  absence  of  mention  in  Nehemiah  is  against 
the  activity  of  the  prophet  during  Nehemiah's  gov- 
ernorship. Nftgelsbach,  KOhler,  Orelli,  and  Reuss 
rightly  place  the  book  in  the  period  between  the 
two  visits  of  Nehemiah,  the  ground  being  the  refer- 


ence to  the  "  governor  "  in  Mai.  i.  8,  who,  however, 
can  not  be  Nehemiah  (cf.  Neh.  v.  8,  10,  14-18)  and 
suits  best  the  governor  of  the  time  between  Ne- 
hemiah's  visits.  The  content  of  the  book  agrees 
with  this  period,  since  reference  is  made  to  three 
points,  marriage  with  foreign  women,  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  maintenance  of  the  temple 
services  through  stated  offerings  (cf.  Neh.  x.  28 
sqq.).  Neh.  xiii.  has  Neh.  x.  in  view,  and  Malachi 
agrees  in  standpoint  with  Neh.  xiii.  At  the  com- 
ing of  E^zra  the  temple  service  was  a  chaige  on  the 
state  treasury;  later  under  Nehemiah  the  Jews  un- 
dertook to  support  the  temple  by  their  own  con- 
tributions as  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  (Neh.  x.  33), 
but  became  lax  in  performance  after  Nehemiah's 
departure.  Out  of  this  arose  the  reproaches  which 
appear  both  in  Malachi  and  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 
which  therefore  fix  the  date. 

The  prophet  takes  in  at  a  glance  past,  present, 
and  future.    Starting  with  the  past,  he  sets  plainly 
before  his  hearers  the  love  which  led  Yahweh  to 
choose  Jacob  while  he  rejected  Esau. 
The  Con-    In  contrast  to  this  love  of  long  stand- 
tents,       ing,  the  prophet  sets  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  people.     People  and  priest 
sm  in  that  they  bring  diseased  offerings,  reduce  the 
temple  revenues,  and  disgrace  the  divine  name  by 
mixed    marriages.     For   these   things    comes    the 
judgment,  which  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  great 
messenger,  whom  Yahweh  calls  emphatic^y  **  my 
messenger,"  but  who,  in  turn,  is  only  the  forerun- 
ner of  a  still  greater,  the  angel  of  the  covenant, 
with  whom  Yahweh  himself  will  appear,  and  this 
messenger,  as  the  counterpart  of  Moses,  will  reveal 
the  new  law  to  God's  people.    The  prophet  deter- 
mines yet  more  closely  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
the  forerunner,  when  he  sa3rB  that  he  is  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  will  come  to  convert  young  and  old. 
Then  the  Lord  will  return  to  his  temple,  and  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  judgment  will  begin. 
But  the  judgment  has  two  sides,  the  destruction  of 
the  ungodly,  and  the  refining  and  purification  of 
the  righteous.    While  Blalachi's  minatory  sermon 
seems  to  lay  stress  upon  mere  externals,  upon  the 
outward  observance  of  the  law,  in  reality  he  cites 
the  cases  of  disobedience  merely  as  examples  in 
order  to  exhort  the  people  to  such  conduct  as  be- 
fits those  in  the  presence  of  the  day  of  final  reckon- 
ing.   Israel's  duty — ^this  is  his  exhortation — ^is  in 
general  and  in  particular  conscientiously  to  obey 
the  law.    Malachi  has,  upon  the  basis  of  passages 
like  i.  11,  iii.  3,  been  charged  with  laying  undue 
emphasis  upon  sacrifice  and  thus  with  being  in 
sharp   contrast   with   the   earlier   prophets.    But 
alongside  of  these  passages  should  be  placed  i.  10, 
which  (like  Isa.  i.  10  sqq.)  shows  that  not  sacrifice 
in  itself  but  as  an  evidence  of  righteous  intention  is 
what  the  prophet  has  in  mind.         (W.  VoLCKf.) 
Bibuographt:     The    earlier    commentaries    are    obsolete. 
Modem  commentaries  are  by  Q.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of 
the  Twelve,  London.  1808;    L.  Reinke,  Qiessen.  1866;  A. 
KOhler,  Erlangen.  1865;    C.  F.  Keil.  Eng.  transl..  Edin- 
burgh, 1868;    W.  Drake,  in  Bible  Commentary,  London, 
1876;    T.   T.   Perowne,  in  Cambridoe  Bible,  Cambridge, 
1890;    C.  von  OrelU,  Tu>dve  Minor  Propheta,  New  York, 
1803;   W.  Nowaok,  Q^ttingen,  1903;   E.  B.  Puaey.  Mi$ior 
Prophete,  latest  ed.,  London,  1007;  O.  Iiopescul,  Csemo- 
wiU,  1008.    Consult  aho:  £.  W.  Heogstenberg.  BeUrito* 
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sur  BinUUunc  in  da»  AUe  TeMtameni,  3  vob.,  Berlin,  1831- 
1839;  W.  Bdbme.  tnZA TW.  vii  {1887).  :210  flqq,;  F.  W.  Far- 
rar.  The  Mif%or  FrophetM,  London,  1890;  J.  Wdlhauaen, 
Kteine  PraphOm.  Berlin,  1898;  C.  C.  Ttxrrey.  in  JBL,  jcvii 
1,  1898  (important);  worloi  cited  under  Biblical  Intro- 
dtjction;  MEaftiA.li;  &\m  DB.  iiJ,  218^222:  EB.  ill.  2907^ 
2910;  JE,  viii.  275-276. 

MALACHY,  raai'a-ki,  O'MORGAIR,  SAINT;  Arch- 
op  of  Armagh;  b.  at  Armagh,  I  re  land »  be- 
Hween  1093  arid  1095;  d.  at  Clairvaux  (33  m.  s.e. 
of  Troyes),  Frantse,  Nov,  2  or  3*  1148.  He  camo  of 
a  noble  family^  and  received  the  usual  education  at 
the  bandjs  of  Irish  monkii  and  clergy,  after  which 
he  attached  himself  to  the  recluse  lomliar,  who 
h%'ed  in  a  cell  adjoining  the  church  of  Arma£;h. 
lomhar  (d.  in  Roniep  1134)  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Roman  tendency^  and  won  hia  diseij>le  for  the 
same  caiLse.  Malachy  was  ordained  priest  about 
1119,  to  be  chosen  a  bishop  shortly  afterward  and 
assigned  to  the  district  of  Armagh.  Determined 
to  introduce  Roman  ciiatoms  as  far  aa  possible,  he 
felt  the  need  of  knowing  tliem  more  thoroughly  and 
of  forming  closer  relationa  with  hke-mindetl  prt^i- 
atea  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  so  he  spent  some  time 
with  Bishop  Makbus  at  Lismore  in  Munsten  In 
1124  he  was  chost-n  bishop  of  Connor  in  Ulster;  but 
the  see  was  laid  waste  two  years  later  by  one  of 
the  northern  chieftains^  and  he  and  his  clergy  were 
driven  out.  He  found  a  refuge  at  Ibrach  m  Kerry, 
where  be  founded  a  monastery;  but  in  1129  he 
was  recalled  to  Armagh  by  the  choice  of  Bishop 
C^lsufl  on  his  dying  bed  as  his  succeasor.  Tliis  wwa 
an  uncanonical  coup  d'Hai  on  the  part  of  CelsuSj 
who  was  an  adherent  of  the  Roman  party,  and  the 
conaervative  party  relutKnl  to  recognize  Malachy 
and  set  up  a  claimant  of  their  ou-n  who  gained  poa- 
seaiuan  of  the  see.  In  1132  the  papal  legate  Gilbert 
and  M&Ichufl  of  Lismore  took  a  sc^cond  revolution- 
ary step  by  solemnly  creating  Malachy  archbiahop 
of  Armagh,  and  urged  him  to  go  and  assert  his 
rights.  The  rival  prelate,  however,  retained  his 
footing  in  the  city  until  his  death  in  1134.  His 
successor  was  driven  out  by  violence,  and  a  com- 
promise finally  reached  with  him  by  a  money  pay- 
ment. In  1136  Malachy  appointed  the  monk 
Gelasius  as  his  successor  at  Armagh  and  took  him- 
self the  bishopric  of  Down  in  Ulster.  He  cotild 
now  set  to  work  %t  liis  plans  for  reorganizing  the 
Irish  Church,  and  in  1139  he  went  to  Rome  to  ask 
that  the  pallium  be  given  to  two  Irish  archbishops, 
another  to  be  named  for  Cashel  in  the  south,  Inno- 
csent  IL  made  him  papal  legate  for  Ireland  and 
sanctioned  the  erection  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Cashel,  but  refused  to  grant  tlie  pallia  until  I  hey 
should  be  reque^'it^d  by  tht^  imanimous  voice  of  a 
general  Irish  council.  Malachy  returned  in  !  I10» 
passing  by  Clairvaux  to  consult  with  St.  Bernard 
as  to  the  introduction  of  Cistercian  monks  into 
Ireland,  and  renouncing  only  at  the  papal  com- 
mand his  desire  to  t^ke  the  cowl  himself  in  the 
famcms  abbey.  He  btisied  himself  in  the  duties  of 
bis  station,  and  won  universal  reverence  by  his 
saintly  humility  and  asceticism,  earning  also  the 
reputation  of  a  miracle  worker.  In  1148  he  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  a  council  at  Innispatrick  to  ask 
for  the  pallia  again,  and  so  to  win  formal  papal 
sanctioti  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Irish  Church. 


He  started  on  this  mLsion,  but  fell  ill  at  Clairvaux, 
and  died  a  fortnight  later,  St.  Bernard  preaching 
the  sermon  at  his  funeral  in  the  abbey  church, 

Malachy 's  importance  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  analogous  to  that  of  Boniface  in  the  Ger- 
man. The  result  of  his  work  was  indeed  a  loss  of 
independence  for  his  people,  but  it  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  gain  in  order,  discipline,  and 
higher  culture.  His  life  was  written  before  1152 
by  his  admiring  friend  Bernard,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  works  of  the  greatest  of  me<lieval 
stylists.  It  doubtless  contributed  to  his  canon- 
isation, w^hich  was  pronounced  by  Clement  III.  in 
1190,  Tlie  works  attributed  to  him  by  later  wtj- 
ters  are  almost  certainly  not  his;  some  of  them 
may  belong  to  an  Irish  Franciscan  of  the  same 
name  who  was  at  Oxford  about  1390.  The  famous 
prophecy  bearing  his  name,  which  consists  of  141 
mottos  for  all  the  popes  from  Cc^lestine  IL  to 
the  enfl  of  time,  was  first  published  by  the 
Benedictine  Wion  in  1595,  and  is  now  thought  to 
have  been  written  by  a  partisan  of  Cardinal  Si- 
nioncelli  to  support  his  candidacy  in  the  conclave 
of  1590.  (H.  BfiHMER.) 

BiBLiocHAPiir:  J.  O'Eanlon,  Life  of  SL  Matathu  O'Mor- 
Qoir,  Dublin,  1859;  A.  Bclle«iheiin,  Ge*ckiditB  der  katkoli' 
achtn  Kircht  in  irlattd,  vol.  i.,  Maim,  1890;  KL,  viii 
539-542.  On  the  prophecy  con»ult:  C.  F.  Menestner, 
RefutaHan  tUa  proptutist  ,  .  .  tur  l«a  tlfctionu  dtM  papet, 
Paria,  1689;  J.  J.  I.  von  DotlinjEer.  FoWui  Rttpecting  the 
P&pM,  New  York.  1872;  The  Marqiik  «l  Bute,  ia  Duidin 
Review,  Oct.,  1885. 

MALALAS,  JOHN:  Greek  chronographer;  lived 
at  Antioch  in  the  first  Imlf  of  the  sixth  century. 
He  is  presumably  identical  with  a  Johanna  Rhetor 
whose  work  Evagrius  (t^.v.)  used  as  one  of  his 
sources;  he  was  probably  a  Syrian  of  Greek  train- 
ing and  by  profession  an  advocate  (malai^rhetOr). 
lender  his  name  the  Greek  text  of  a  general  Chron- 
icle (Chronographia)  lias  been  transmitted  (ed.  L. 
Dmdorf  in  CSHB,  Bonn,  1831;  reprinted  MPG, 
xcvii.  9-970)  which  reaches,  in  its  present  form, 
to  563,  but  was  originally^  perhjjps.  continued  as 
far  as  573,  Whether  the  w^ork,  in  its  W"'hole  ex- 
tent of  eighteen  books,  is  by  but  one  author,  is 
fairly  open  to  question.  Books  i.-xvii,  and  the 
early  portion  of  x\iii.  appear  to  have  been  written 
prior  to  540;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  book  xviii., 
wherein  Constantinople,  not  Antioch,  is  the  center 
of  the  situation,  was  not  closed  till  after  the  death 
of  Justinian,  and  was  then  consolidated  with  the 
other  books.  The  dogmatic  cliaracler  is  not  uni* 
fomi,  the  original  Monophysite  treatment  bearing 
the  appearance  of  having  been  revised  by  an  ortho- 
dox etlitor.  Book  xviii.  oertalnly  emanates  from 
an  orthoflox  writer.  The  last  four  boolcB,  which 
narrate  the  events  from  Emperor  Anastasius  down, 
are  important  as  a  source  for  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  spite  of  the  puerility  of  conception  and  the  nar- 
row horizon.  Being  in  high  favor  as  a  book  for  the 
people,  the  Chronicle  wjks  repeatedly  transcribed 
and  copied,  but  ultimately  it  was  superseded  by 
later  annalists  (Theophanes,  Geotigius  Monachus, 
Xonaras),  and  hiis  thus  been  preserved  in  only 
one  manuscript,  while  even  this  is  an  abridged 
re\'ision  (Codex  Baroccianus  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  the  Bodleian  hbrary  at  Oxford;   cf*  J«  B. 
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Buiig   in   Byzantinische  Zeitschrift,   vi.,    1897,   pp. 

219-230).  G.  KrOoer. 

Biblioobaphy:  Knimbacher,  Oetchidtie,  pp.  325-334  (con- 
taioB  a  very  full  and  adequate  list  of  the  earlier  litera- 
ture); E.  Patxig,  in  BifxatUiniache  ZeiUchrift,  vii  (1898). 
111-128:  C.  £.  Oleye.  in  the  same,  viii  (1899),  312-327; 
J.  Haury,  in  the  same,  ix  (1900),  337-356;  DCB,  iii. 
787-788;  KL,  viii.  544-545. 

MALAIV,  md'aon',  CESAR   HENRI  ABRAHAM: 

Swiss  Reformed  preacher;  b.  at  Geneva  July  7, 
1787;  d.  there  May  18,  1864.  He  descended  from 
a  family  which  settled  in  the  twelfth  century  at 
M^rindol  in  Dauphin^.  Expelled  from  France  by 
the  annulment  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Peter  Malan, 
grandfather  of  C^sar,  settled  in  1722  at  Geneva. 
At  an  early  age  C^sar  showed  a  strong  inclination 
for  study.  The  example  of  his  parents  fostered 
this,  and  he  developed  a  strong  feeling  for  art  and 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  served  a  short  time  as  appren- 
tice in  a  business  house  and  the  following  year  re- 
turned to  Geneva,  where  he  began  his  theological 
studies.  The  theological  instruction  which  he  re- 
ceived there  was  not  congenial,  since  the  Bible  was 
almost  entirely  neglected;  however,  he  passed  his 
examinations  successfully.  In  1809  he  received  a 
position  as  teacher  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  Liatin 
school  in  Geneva,  where  he  soon  proved  himself 
to  be  an  excellent  pedagogue.  In  1810  he  was  or- 
dained, and  in  1811  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  who  had  settled  in  Geneva;  his  wife  be- 
came an  important  aid  in  the  development  of  his 
faith.  Some  genuinely  Evangelical  sermons  which 
he  heard,  conversations  with  genuine  believers  and 
the  influence  of  a  society  called  "  friends,"  modeled 
after  the  congregation  of  Brethren,  were  the  means 
of  leading  him  to  the  truth.  His  new  faith  as- 
sumed that  decided  character  and  determined  form 
which  never  left  him,  by  which  his  standpoint  in 
theology  became  essentially  dogmatic.  While  it 
is  true  that  his  inability  to  appreciate  fully  the 
ideas  of  others  was  in  some  respects  an  element  of 
weakness,  such  a  man  was  needed  at  a  time  when 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  were 
controverted.  The  conversion  of  Malan  may  be 
dated  from  1816.  It  was  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed in  the  following  year  by  a  visit  of  the  Hal- 
danes  (see  Haldane,  Robert  and  James  Alexai^- 
der)  in  Geneva.  The  fearless  promulgation  of 
Christian  truth  on  the  part  of  Malan  gave  great 
offense  to  the  clergy  of  Geneva.  In  1817  he  was 
forbidden  to  preach  in  town  and  country.  An 
order  had  been  issued  by  a  union  of  clergymen  in 
which  the  preaching  of  the  following  themes  was 
prohibited:  (1)  Union  of  both  natures  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ;  (2)  hereditary  sin;  (3)  the  man- 
ner in  which  grace  works  its  effects;  (4)  predestina- 
tion. Malan  refused  at  first  to  submit,  but  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  after  some  confused  explanations 
and  somewhat  imcertain  promises  had  been  given 
him,  he  yielded  and  was  allowed  to  preach.  Malan, 
however,  was  not  able  to  suppress  his  personal  con- 
victions and  soon  was  definitely  excluded  from  all 
pulpits  of  the  canton.  He  still  kept  his  position  as 
teacher  of  the  Latin  school  where  his  instruction 
was  greatly  appreciated.  But  after  he  tried  to  in- 
troduce here  also  his  own  Christian  principles,  he 


was  threatened  with  removal  unless  he  changed  his 
method,  and  was  finally  deposed.  As  be  was  not 
willing  to  stop  preaching,  he  began  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  his  residence,  and,  as  the  number  of  his 
hearers  increased,  he  built  a  chapel  on  his  premises 
at  his  own  expense.  The  building  of  the  chapel 
was  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  insubordination,  and 
Malan  was  deprived  of  the  right  to  exercise  his 
ministerial  functions.  He  wrote  to  the  council  of 
state  that  he  intended  to  leave  the  Protestant 
church  of  the  canton  as  she  then  existed,  where- 
upon he  was  dismissed  as  preacher  on  the  eight- 
eenth of  Sept.,  1828.  But  these  violent  measures 
did  not  induce  Malan  to  cause  a  spHt  in  the  church. 
He  ceased  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  his 
own  church  and  participated  in  the  celebration  in 
the  national  church,  where  he  also  had  his  children 
baptized.  Similarly,  he  did  not  join  the  newly  es- 
tablished Chiurch  du  Baurg  de  four  because  he  was 
averse  to  its  principle  of  separation.  Neverthe- 
less, his  spiritual  activity  increased  from  day  to 
day.  His  chapel  grew  into  a  church.  His  doc- 
trinal differences  with  the  Church  du  Bourg  de  four 
became  more  pronounced  in  the  course  of  time  and 
led  in  1830  to  a  rupture  in  consequence  of  which  a 
third  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  left  him. 
But  his  activity  was  in  no  way  restricted  by  this 
event.  He  became  a  missionary.  Without  leaving 
Geneva  permanently,  he  frequently  undertook  ex- 
tensive travels  to  different  countries  where  numer- 
ous friends  awaited  him.  His  fame  spread  espe- 
cially in  England  and  Scotland,  and  he  found  there 
an  enthusiastic  reception  in  his  six  visits,  1826-43. 
He  was  endowed  with  peculiar  gifts  as  an  itinerant 
preacher  and  often  preached  daily  for  several  weeks. 
He  traveled  also  through  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, some  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Waldenses  in  Piedmont, 
preaching  everywhere.  In  his  conversations,  as 
well  as  in  his  sermons,  he  manifested  the  dogmatic 
character  of  his  mind.  In  his  method  he  con- 
ceded perhaps  too  prominent  a  place  to  reason; 
salvation  was  with  him  almost  a  logical  conclusion. 
He  clung  to  the  harshest  formulas  of  Calvinism, 
and  yet  loved  souls  so  fervently  that  his  benevo- 
lence often  conquered  the  people  who  were  at  first 
repelled  by  his  theology.  He  preached  predestina- 
tion without  glossing  even  the  most  repulsive  fea- 
tures, without  shrinking  from  the  consequences,  but 
still  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  and  the  joy  of  a 
conqueror.  His  severance  from  the  state  church 
caused  him  great  pain,  and  he  was  willing  to  re- 
enter it  whenever  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  permitted.  Several  attempts  were  made 
by  him  to  be  received  again  into  fellowship,  but 
without  avail.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Scottish  Church.  It  is  only 
just  to  ascribe  to  him  since  1830  a  beneficent  and 
lasting  influence  upon  the  religious  movement  in 
the  countries  where  French  is  used  and  even  in  Hol- 
land. It  was  chiefly  through  him  that  the  relig- 
ious awakening  of  that  period  was  not  lost  in  mere 
sentimentality.  Of  his  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
polemical  treatise,  Jesua  Christua  ist  der  ewige  xm 
Flei8ch  geoffenbarU  GoU  (1831),  Malan's  reply  to  a 
treatise  of  Professor  Chenevi^re,  who  had  openly 
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the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,    Anatber  po- 
Flemical    treatise^    Pourrai-je    enlrer    jamui$    dans 
^i'tglise  rontainef  (Paris,  18H7),  was  directed  against 
Ahb6  Baudry.     Other  works  of  Malan  are,  Quatre- 
vingt  jours  d\m  munormire  (Geneva,    1842);    Le 
^9&rilQhle  ami  des  en/anls  (4th  ed-  in  4  vols.^  Geneva, 
'l844);    Bt£3-i^tis  heureuXj  maia  pleinemeni  heureuxf 
Sinclres   aveux  de   qudques   amis  (Geneva,   1851); 
Vingt  tableaux  sutsaes,  toit*  eaquisa^^  d^apres  na(ure 
(Geneva^  1854).    Malaii  wrote  also  a  large  number 
of  religious  tracts  which  had  great  popularity,  a 
very  considerable  nuint:ier  of  them  Iseing  translat-ed^ 
aa  were  many  of  his  stories  and  sermons^  into  Eng- 
lish.  He  composed  more  than  a  thousand  hymns j 
some  of  which  have  become  the  common  properly 
of  all  Christian  churches.  (E.  BARnEf*) 

Bibuoohaprt:  C.  Malan  (bis  ton),  La  Vit  ei  Um  traraux  de 
Crtar  Mahin,  Qenevii,  18«9,  Eng.  traii.«I.p  The  Life,  Z^- 
bour§,  and  Writinga  of  C<g*ar  MaUi%  London,  iHiifAi  Iditt- 
tovre  viriiable  c/ef  mAmiera  dt  GenHe,  Paris,  1824;  The 
LaU  R09,  Dr.  Cesar  MtUan  0/  Geneva,  Londoti,  1604, 

HALAN,  SOLOMON  C^SAR:  Orientahst;  b. 
at  Geneva  Apr.  22,  1812;  d,  at  Bournemouth  (24 
m.  w.s.w\  of  Southampton),  England,  Nov.  25, 
1894.  He  was  of  an  old  Waldensian  family,  and 
the  »on  of  C6sar  Henri  Abraham  Malan  (q.v.).  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1837;  M.A,  1843),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1838 
and  ordained  priest  in  1843.  From  1838  to  1840  he 
was  classioiil  lecturer  at  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta. 
He  was  then  curate  of  Alverstoke^  Hampshire 
(184a-44);  Crowcombe,  Somersetshire  (1844-45); 
vicxir  of  Broad  Windsor,  Dorsetsliire  (1845-85);  rural 
dean  (1846-53);  and  prebendary  of  SaUsbury 
cathedra!  (1870-*75).  Malan  was  a  good  linguist, 
being  acquainted  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  lan- 
guages. He  made  two  or  three  journeys  to  the  East 
after  hia  return  from  India,  one  in  particular  to  Nin- 
eveh, passing  through  the  Caucasus  and  preaching 
in  Georgian  at  Kutais.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned:  Outline  0/  Bishop^ s  College  and 
of  lis  Mismons  (London,  1843);  Plain  Exposition 
oj  the  Apostles*  Creed  (1847);  Systematic  Catalogue 
qf  the  Eggfi  of  British  Birds  (1848):  Vijidication  of 
the  Auihorised  Verinon  of  the  English  Bihk  (185<J); 
Aphorisms  on  Dramng  (1856);  Magdala:  a  Day  bfj 
the  Seu.  of  Galilee  (1857);  Bethany:  a  Pitgrimuge 
(1857);  Coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidori  (1858);  Letters 
to  a  YouTuj  Missionary  (1858);  On  Rittmliftm  (1867); 
Outline  of  tlte  English  Jewish  Church  (1867);  Holy 
Saerameni  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  According  to  Scrip- 
ture, Grammar,  and  the  Faiih  (1868);  Parables  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Explained  to  Country  Chiltlren  (2  vols,, 
1872);  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,  Explained  to  Country 
Children  (1881);  and  Original  Not^  on  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  (3  vols.,  1889-93),  He  also  translated 
many  works,  chiefly  religious,  from  the  Russian, 
Welsh,  Armenian,  Arabic,  S^Tiac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic, 
Qeorigian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  languages; 
ftinoQg  them:  the  San  Tsze  King  (from  the  Chinese; 
1S56);  the  Gospel  occording  to  SL  John  (from  the 
oveo  oldest  versions;  1862);  History  of  the  Oeorg- 
Church  (from  the  Russian;  1866);  Life  and 
rimes  of  St.  Gregory  the  tUuminntor  (from  the  Ar- 
menian; 1868);  Conflicts  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (from 
the  Armenian;    1871);    MisawOf  the  Japanese  Girl 


(from  the  Japaiie.se;  1871);  History  of  the  Copts ^ 
a  fid  of  their  Church  (from  the  Arabic;  1873) ;  and 
7'he  Book  of  Adam  and  Em  (from  the  Ethiopic; 
1882). 

BzBLiooRApitY:  A  bic«niphy  was  written  by  hm  son^  A,  N. 
M&lnn,  Luiuion,  181)7,  and  a  notice  by  Macdonnelll  ap- 
pearefl  m  the  Jourttat  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  iSocietjf^  1805; 
cf,  DNB,  Supplemuut,  vol  iii.  1^3-134. 

MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO:  A  chain  of  four 
lai^  and  numerous  small  volcsinic  islands,  lying 
to  the  600t beast  of  Asia,  extending  from  the  Malay 
Peninsula  to  New  Guinea,  also  known  as  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  They  are  divided  into  the  Larger 
Sufida  Islands — Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes; 
the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands^ — Bali,  Lombok,  Sum- 
bawa,  Flores,  Sumba,  Saw^i,  Timor,  etc.;  and  the 
Moluccas — BurU|  Ambon,  Ceram,  ALmaheira,  Ter- 
nate,  the  Sangi,  and  the  Talaut  Islands,  etc.;  area, 
943,tKX)  square  miles;  population  (estimated )j 
32,435,000.  The  Philippine  Islands  (q.v.)  are 
sometimes  included  in  the  group.  An  area  of 
about  84,000  miles  on  North  Borneo  is  under 
British  control,  while  Portugal  has  7,500  square 
miles  of  territory  on  East  Timor;  the  rest  of  the 
archipelago  is  under  Dutch  control.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays,  divided  into  the 
saviige  and  semi-ci%ilizcd  triljes.  There  are  over 
half  a  million  Chinese,  60,000  Dutch,  and  about 
3,000  Europeans  and  other  foreigners. 

A  Hindu  invasion  antedating  the  Christian  era 
was  followed  first  by  a  Buddbist  and  later  by  a 
Brahmin  wave,  each  leaving  its  impress  on  the  nar 
tives.  A  Mohammedan  invasion  in  the  twelfth 
century  resulted  in  a  wide-spread  Mohammedanism, 
and  Arab  influence  was  paramount  till  the  coming 
of  the  Dutch  in  1521.  In  1602  the  Dutch  Ekst  In- 
dia  Company  established  itself  in  the  archipelago 
and  at  once  began  the  work  of  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing the  people,  which  was  demanded  by  its 
charter.  The  Malay  language  was  reduced  to  wri- 
ting, and  numerous  schools  were  established;  by 
1688  the  New  Testament  was  given  to  the  pfople, 
and  in  1733  the  Old  Testament  was  also  completed. 
But  the  work  of  these  missionaries  of  the  company 
was  largely  perfunctory;  any  person  so  desiring 
was  baptized  and  ranketl  thereafter  as  a  Christian, 
though  heathen  in  liabit.  The  company  dissolved 
in  1795,  and  no  further  Protestant  mission  work 
was  a( tempted  till  1812,  when  the  Netherlands 
Society  sent  its  firnl  missionaries.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  Baptists  (1820),  the  Amer- 
ican  Board  (183-1),  the  Netherlands  Mennonite  Mis- 
sion Union  (1847),  the  Java  Committee  (1855),  the 
Ermelo  Missions  Society  (1856),  the  Netherlands 
Missions  Union  (185S),  the  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches  in  tlie  Netherlanda  (1859),  the 
Utrecht  Missionary  Society  (1859),  and  the  Nether- 
lands Lutheran  Church  (1882).  Other  societies 
are  the  Rhenish  Society  (1835),  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  tlospel  (1837),  the  Neukirchen 
Missions  lustitntje  (1882),  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Society  (1880). 

However,  the  results  of  missionary  work  were 
meager,  largely  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  Mohammedanism,  which  flourished 
under  Dutch  rule,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  niissions 
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wiere  uniformly  poorly  manned,  with  the  ezeepiioo 
of  those  of  the  Rhenish  Society.  There  was  a  lack 
of  aggressive  work,  and  heathen  remained  heathen 
or  became  Mohammedan.  Even  the  Christian 
eommunities  that  resulted  from  the  eariy  missions 
were  neglected.  Dutch  missionaries  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  archipelago,  their  most  sue- 
eessful  work  being  in  the  Minshnssa  district  of 
Celebes,  which  is  practically  Christianised.  The 
Rhenish  Society  has  worked  among  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  the  Bataks  of  Sumatra,  and  on  the  smaller 
IsUnds  of  Nias  and  MenUwei.  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  occupies  British  Borneo, 
with  stations  in  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  La- 
buan,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  (V,  S.  A.) 
has  a  small  work  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. 
The  English  Baptists  and  the  American  Board  both 
attempted  to  establish  missions  in  Sumatra  eariy 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  English  mission- 
aries abandoned  the  field,  and  the  Americans  were 
massacred  by  the  natives.  The  most  successful 
work  of  the  Dutch  societies  in  the  Celebes,  Moluc- 
cas, and  adjacent  isles  was  taken  over  by  the 
Colonial  State  Church  in  1865,  but  their  '*  missions 
helpers  "  were  restricted  to  work  among  the  nom- 
inal Christians,  and  did  nothing  for  the  heathen 
multitudes.  In  1888  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
Netherlands  Colonies  notified  the  Protestant  Neth- 
erlands societies  that  **  the  government  would  value 
it  highly  if  they  would  increase  their  staff  of  mis- 
sionaries so  as  to  counteract  the  growing  influence 
of  Islam."  Nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  Dutch 
mission  force  still  remained  inadequate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment continued  to  obstruct  the  work  of  Chrish 
tians  while  giving  free  scope  to  the  Mohammedans. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  345,000  Protestant 
and  30,000  Roman  Catholic  Christians.  Of  late 
years  the  attitude  of  the  government  has  been  more 
friendly,  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  has  had 
a  decided  check,  and  there  has  been  progress  all 
along  the  line.  There  are  11  Protestant  societies, 
working  in  521  stations  and  outstations;  269  mis- 
sionaries and  592  native  helpers;  492  schools,  with 
23,168  scholars;  3  hospitals  and  dispensaries; 
148,708  professed  Christians.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  38  stations  and  outstations,  50  priests,  29 
schools  and  6  orphanages;  and  50,000  communi- 
cants and  adherents.  Their  missionaries  are  under 
the  apostolic  vicar  of  Batavia,  and  come  from  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Paris.  They  are 
working  in  both  British  Borneo  and  throughout 
the  Dutch  possessions,  making  special  efforts 
in  the  islands  where  the  Protestants  are  doing 
least.  Their  work  is  noteworthy  for  the  large 
number  of  orphanages.  The  work  throughout 
the  archipelago  is  noted  for  the  number  of  con- 
verts from  the  Mohammedans.  The  number  of 
converts  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  esti- 
mated at  20,000.  Theodora  Crosby  Buss. 

Bibuooeapht:  For  deteription  of  the  people  oonault:  A.  C. 
Haddon,  Hm»dhuntm%  Black,  Whiie,  and  Brown,  London, 
1001;  W.  H.  Furneae.  Home-Life  cf  Borneo  Head-Huntere, 
PhUsdelphia,  1002;  R  Breitenstein. «/ 7oAr«  in  .  .  .  Bor- 
•MO,  Java,  Sumatra,  2  vols..  Leipeie,  1800-1000.  For  mis- 
■ioni  eouult:  R  Needham,  *'0od  Firet";  or,  Heeter 
Needkam'e  Work  in  Symatra,  London,  1800;  H.  Dijlutn, 
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KALCOII,  HOWASD:  American  Baptist;  b. 
in  Philadelphia  Jan.  19,  1799;  d.  there  Mar.  25, 
1879.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College, 
FtL,  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Or- 
dained in  1S2D,  he  was  pastor  at  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
(1820-26),  Boston  (1827-35),  and  Phibdelphia 
(1849-51).  He  was  preekient  of  (jeorgetown  (Ky.) 
College  (184(M9),  University  of  Lewisbui^  (1851- 
1857),  and  Hahnemann  Medical  College  (1874-79). 
He  was  general  secretary  of  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Umon  (1826-27);  from  1835  to 
1838,  as  deputy  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, he  traveled  in  India,  Burma,  Siam,  China, 
and  Africa.  He  wrote:  A  BibU  Dictionary 
(Boston,  1828);  Travds  in  SaiUheaaiem  Asia 
(2  vob.,  1839);  and  Index  to  Rdigwua  Literature 
(Boston,  1868). 

MALDONATUS,  mal^'do-nd'tus,  JOHANNES 
(JUAN  MALDONADO):  Roman  Catholic  ezegete; 
b.  at  Las  Casas  de  la  Reina  (a  village  in  the  Span- 
ish province  of  Estremadura)  1534;  d.  at  Rome 
Jan.  5,  1583.  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  attained  such  distinction  that  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies  in  1556  he  was  appointed 
professor,  giving  instruction  for  a  short  time  in 
philosophy,  and  then  accepting  the  chair  of  theol- 
ogy. He  was  preeminently  successful,  but  his  very 
fame  alarmed  him,  lest  he  should  thus  be  won 
from  the  life  of  renunciation  of  the  world  on  which 
he  had  long  since  determined.  In  1562  accordingly 
he  resigned  his  professorship  and  went  to  Italy, 
where  on  Aug.  10  he  was  received  into  the  order 
of  Jesus  as  a  novice,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  to  a  chair  in 
the  Collegium  Romanum.  In  1563  he  was  sent  by 
the  general  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  professor 
in  the  College  of  Clermont,  although  the  hostility 
manifested  toward  the  Jesuits  prevented  him  from 
beginning  his  lectures  until  the  following  year.  He 
lectured  at  first  on  philosophy  and  attracted  laige 
audiences,  but  in  Oct.,  1565,  be  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  the  Jesuits  wishing  to  counter- 
act the  Gallicanism  of  the  Sorbonne  and  disapprov- 
ing of  its  too  moderate  opposition  to  Calvinism. 
Here  again  his  popularity  was  phenomenal,  but  in 
1570  his  activity  in  Paris  ceased  for  a  time  when  he 
and  nine  companions  were  sent  by  the  general  of 
the  order  to  Poitiers  to  establish  a  house  for  the 
instruction  and  conversion  of  young  Calvinists. 
He  met  with  little  success,  however,  and  on  Cct. 
10  resumed  his  lectures  at  Paris,  interrupting  his 
activity  only  by  a  missionary  trip  of  a  few  weeks 
to  Sedan  and  Lorraine.  Until  Aug.,  1576,  he  taught 
with  ever-increasing  prestige,  although  he  was  con- 
fronted with  the  growing  jealousy  of  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  accused  of  having  influenced  the  dying 
Montbrun,  president  of  St.  Andr6,  to  make  a  will 
in  favor  of  the  Jesuits,  but  was  speedily  acquitted, 
only  to  have  a  more  serious  charge  brought  against 
him  on  aoooimt  of  doubts  concerning  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  Herein  he  was  in  accord  with  the 
Council  of  Trent,  but  the  Sorbonne,  which  had  ao- 
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cepted  the  dogma  in  1497  in  harmony  with  a  de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Basel,  was  impatient  of  such 
devdation  from  its  views,  and  accused  him  of  heresy 
in  1574,  The  archbishop  of  Parl%  Pierre  de  Gondy, 
acquitted  Maldonatuw  of  the  charge,  whereupon  the 
i'Sorbonne  again  accused  him  of  heresy  for  haviug 
expressed  the  opinion,  in  a  lecture  delivered  six 
yeaiB  before,  that  no  soul  would  be  r€tiuire<l  to  re- 
main in  purgatory  more  than  t«n  years  in  all,  whereas 
the  usual  view  postulated  seven  years  of  expiation 
for  each  sin  unatone<l  for  during  life.  Twisting 
this  mere  opinion  into  a  categorical  statement, 
the  Sorbonne  lodged  charges  against  Maldonatus 
before  parliament,  and  the  debate  dragged  wearily 
on  until  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  at  the  request  of  both 
parties,  interfered  and  declared  Maldonatus  orthodox 
in  his  teachings.  The  latter  accordingly  resumed 
his  lectures,  wliich  he  had  declined  to  deliver 
during  the  trial,  on  May  6,  1576,  but  his  reluct- 
ance to  remain  longer  in  Paris,  combineil  with 
the  pope's  desire  to  reconcile  the  Sorbonne  and 
Clermont  J  resulted  in  his  transfer  to  the  College  of 
Bourges,  where  he  found  a  little  leisure  to  devote 
to  literary  work.  In  the  latter  part  of  1578  he 
wa«  appointed  visitor  of  his  order  in  the  province 
of  France,  and  in  thb  capacity  devoted  much  en- 
ergy to  the  development  of  the  University  of  Pont- 
^Mouason,  which  had  been  founded  by  Cardinal 
Guise  in  1573  and  placed  under  Jesuit  control 
£ixhau8ted  by  his  duties,  he  retired  for  a  brief  rest 
to  Bourges,  but  on  Aug.  1»  1580,  Everard  Mercurian, 
the  fourth  general  of  the  order,  died,  and  Maldona- 
tus was  sent  to  Rome  as  the  deputy  of  the  province 
of  France  to  attend  the  election  fixed  for  Apr., 
1.>8L  He  accordingly  lukstened  to  Italy*  was  in- 
vited to  preside  at  the  election,  and  in  this  capacity 
proclaimed  his  compatriot.  Aqua  viva,  the  fifth  gen* 
eral  of  the  Jesuits.  His  new  superior  detained  him 
in  Rome  at  the  Collegium  Romanum  to  give  him 
leisure  and  materials  for  the  completion  of  his  com- 
mentary on  I  lie  Bible,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pope  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
the  revision  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  the  latter  task.  The  works  of  Mal- 
donatus are  as  follows;  Comnienturii  in  qiuiUuor 
Evanffdia  (2  vob.,  Pont-i\-Motisson,  1596-97;  new 
ed,  by  F.  Sauseu,  5  vols.,  Mainz,  1840,  abridgetl  by 
K.  Martin  in  two  vols.,  Mainz,  1850;  Eng.  transi 
of  the  commentary  on  Matthew  by  G>  J.  Davie, 
2  vols»,  Lotulon,  1888-89);  Commenfam  m  Pro- 
pheiaa  qualtuor  Jeremiam,  Baruck,  Ezeckielem  et 
DQnirttm  (Tours,  Itill);  and  Tr(jdoiu^  tte  corj- 
moniiji  misatF  (best  edited  by  P,  Zaccaria,  BtbliO' 
thcca  RitualiSf  iii.,  Rome.  1781).  His  Opera 
varia  theologxca  were  edited  by  two  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne*  Dubois  and  Faure  (3  vols,,  Paris, 
1677).  (W.  J.  MANaou)t.) 

BiBUoaAArsr:  J.  M.  Prat,  Maldonat  tt  rvniversit/  de  Pari* 
au  xvi.  nicU,  PariM,  lS5d  (Bomev^hat  oa^«id(Ki);  R.  Sicnoti, 
Hiitoire  crUique  dM  jtrindpaux  tommentateufM  du  N.  T,, 
pf>.01S-632,  RQtt«rd&m«  1093;  L.E.Du  ^m.  Nouveliebib- 
IwlMgiM  dtt  QtUeurg  HniiaiattiqmMt  xvi  126  aqa.»  Amster- 
dam. 1710;  P.  Bayle.  Didwnary  BtMtorieal  and  Critical, 
It.  7«-«2,  Lofidoii,  1737;  Ab«rle.  in  TQS,  1855.  pp.  121 
■qq.;  A.  aoii  A,  de  Backer  Bibtiod^htue  dea  i^erivainM  dt 
Is  SociiU  d€  J^MUM,  «d,  C.  Bomtnervo«GK  v.  403  aqq..  Pari*, 
1981  Kiq.:  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  vtti  698HK>1;  KL,  viii. 
647-^1. 


MALEBRANCHE,mal'l>rto8h',  HICOLAS:  French 
pliilosopher;  b.  in  Paris  Aug.  6,  1638;  d.  there 
Oct,  13,  1715.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
Sorbonne,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  entered 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  seclusion.  The  reading  of  Dee- 
cartea'  Traits  de  I'hammc  led  him  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  philosophy,  in  the  history  of  which 
he  appears  as  the  most  prominent  disciple  of  Des- 
cartes, at  some  points  developing  and  carrying 
farther  the  ideas  of  hia  master.  He  is  the  father 
of  Occasionalism.  This  depends  upon  the  Car- 
tesian distinction  between  spirit  and  matter,  soul 
and  body.  The  relation  between  these  two  oppo- 
sites,  which  Descartes  left  unexplained  or  only 
vaguely  explained ,  Malebranche  n>ade  the  subject 
of  bis  deepest  meditation.  Hence  resulted  his 
peculiiir  doctrine,  that  events  taking  place  in  the 
one  sphere  occasioned  God  to  effect  corresponding 
readjustments  in  the  other,  so  that  nothing  could 
be  tmly  understood  unless  "  seen  in  God."  The 
principal  representation  of  his  system  is  found  in 
his  first  work,  De  la  recherche  de  la  verity  (Paris, 
1674;  two  Eng.  translations  appeared  in  the  same 
year^  each  in  two  vols,,  Oxford  and  London,  1694); 
but  further  developments  are  found  in  hia  Conver- 
sations chrHiennes  (1677),  De  la  nature  el  de  la 
gr^ce  (1680;  Eng.  transL,  1695),  Mldiialiom  chr^- 
tiennes  el  mitaphymques  (1683),  Traiti  de  morale 
(2  vols.,  1694;  Eng.  transi,  London,  1699),  and 
especially  in  his  Entretien*  rur  la  m^taphys^iqiie  et 
jfnr  la  religion  (2  vols.,  1688).  His  De  la  nature  et 
de  In  grdce  deprivetl  him  of  the  favor  of  Bossuet, 
and  implicated  him  in  a  long  and  bitter  conlroveray 
with  Antoine  Arnauld,  His  doctrines  were  often 
said  to  incline  toward  Spinozism,  but  on  this  point 
he  found  a  warm  defender  in  Leibnitz.  While  hia 
metaphysics  have  now  only  very  little  interest,  the 
noble  piety  of  his  works  still  impresses  and  the  ele- 
gance of  the  representation  exercbes  ita  charm, 
Hils  works,  first  published  in  Paris,  1712.  were  again 
edited  by  Genoude  and  Lourdoueix  (2  vols,,  Paris, 
1S37);  also  by  J.  Simon  (1842,  new  ©d.,  1859;  in 
4  vols,,  1871,  incomplete). 

BlBUOQRjLPHT:  H.  Joly,  Trolt^  de  morak  de  J^alebnanche, 
Parifl,  1882;  idem,  Malebranche.  ib.  1901 ;  J.  P.  Dwairon. 
B$9ai  *ur  VhiMt.  de  ia  phUo»ophir,  pp,  352-396,  ib.  1846: 
R  A.  BlampiKTion.  £:twle  mtr  M alfhranche,  ib.  1862;  F, 
Ooweu.  M^idem  FhiloMfj^jir  PP.  73-^6,  New  York,  1877; 
P.  Andrtf.  De  ta  vie  de  .  ,  .  Malebranche.  Pjwin.  18S6; 
^.  Fsmy,  6tude  9W  la  morale  de  Maiebrarushe,  Cbaux  de 
Fooda,  1886;  E.  Caird,  Etrnua  on  Literatvre  and  Fhilom- 
phy^  2  vols.,  New  York,  1892;  and,  izi  general,  works  on 
the  history  of  modem  philoeopfay. 

MALLET,  FRIEDRICH  LTJDWIG:  German  pub 
pit-orator;  b.  at  Braunfels  (37  m.  e.n.c,  of  Cob- 
lenz)  Aug.  4,  1793;  d.  at  Bremen  May  5,  1865.  He 
was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Herbom  and 
Tubingen,  and  during  his  student  days  served  in 
the  Napoleonic  wars  of  1814-15.  In  Dec,  1815, 
he  became  assistant  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Bremen,  and  succeeded  the  aged  pastor,  Buch,  two 
years  later.  In  1827  he  was  chosen  third  pastor  at 
the  large  church  of  St,  iStephen  in  Bremen »  where 
lie  officiated  for  tlie  remainder  of  bis  hfe»  becoming 
first  pastor  after  the  deaths  of  bis  euperiore,  Miiller 
and  Pletaer, 
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HaUet  vm«  pfvefiuiieiiil^  »  pre&efaer  of  liinplidl j- 
And  orUKMioxy,  u  mmy  be  eeea  frotn  the  eoU^AJoci 
of  Irii  Mrmo&i  ftod  additsMe*  «d*t«d  bj  bis  sm  at 
DiiffiiW  in  1^7,  He  v»a  who  relive  w  vt  editorj 
ami  in  llf32  loundecl  »!  BremeD  the  Bremer  KmA/ef^ 
Mr,  *hicb  rmn  until  IWt,  when  it  wmm  replaoed  bj 
tlw  Bremer  JiMmMd  ili^iHSii)  and  tfae  Bremer  P<m 
(Wm-^h  H«  polexiueed  ai^uitft  the  Risiiian 
CathoUci  »kI  agawt  mtjaoftliMn,  to  bath  of  whkb 
hi  waji  bitted/  opposexi^  Id  thii  spirit  be  wrote 
Ueher  den  Hekig^^-  uryd  BiiderdhenM  in  d^  r^m£^ 
mkm  Ktrd^M  (BrexDea*  im2),  Zeugmme  (2  paru, 
UM5),  GemndnxMM  (1^5>,  atid  l/emoir«n  tifim 
WdlmanneM  {IMll.  From  184S  to  1S52  he  wm 
tovolved  in  a  oontrovenff  with  the  panthewtie  f^a- 
tor,  EorJolf  Dulon,  tup^init  whom  he  wrote  ieveral 
paiQpbleta  ami  who  woa  finAU/  dlstniflKd  from  hia 
pcntion.  Mallet's  setivity  in  aU  movementa  for 
Chfistkn  union  and  mi9is]0>iis  waa  untiiinf.  In 
1819  he  aitiated  in  the  establkhtneni  of  the  first 
firemen  missionary  society,  aDd  in  1S34  in  the 
foundation  of  the  fir^t  youog  men's  association 
and  a  society  for  the  dissemination  of  Chrisiiao 
tract*,  while  in  1K44  he  devotjed  much  of  his  eneriy 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gustav-Adolf-Verem^ 
His  prindpal  w^ritinip,  in  addition  to  those  already 
meat  toned,  arei  DU  Wrn^m  ai^  dtm  Morgtmlande 
(Bremen,  1852);  PaMsuma^  und  Fetipredigieft 
(Fmnkrort,  ISm);  Alice  und  Neues  (Bremen,  1864); 
and  the  posthiimous  Neum  und  Aliee^  edit«d  by  his 
eon  (Bremen,  1868),  (J  R  IxEwt) 

BiauofjiiAPur:  0.  A.  WtJkens.  Fntdridk  Afii££el,  ,  ,  ,  «iu 
Biifgraphi*,  Bremeo.  XW^Z  U  mod*il  bkjfrmphy);  H.  H«p- 
f«Id.  FHfffrtdb  Ludtniff  MoiM,  ib.  ISHS;  W.  H.  M«ur«r, 
ZuT  EHnnimna  an  FnedrKh  L-udwie  MatH,  ib.  IS72, 

MALAfESBURY,  WILLIAM  OR    See  William. 

MALTA,  KHIGHTS  OF.  See  John,  Smwt, 
Knights  of, 

MALVEHDA,  TOM  AS:    Spanish  Domimcan;    b. 

at  Xativa  (43  m.  s.s.w.  of  Valencia)  1566;  d.  at 
Valencia  May  7,  1638.  He  devoted  his  chief  efforta 
to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  although  he  alio  wrote 
on  dograatica  and  chnreh  bl«itory.  In  1600  he  sub- 
mitted to  Cardinal  Baronius  a  Uat  of  passages  in 
the  Annalee  tcclmiasHci  and  the  Roman  Martyrol- 
Qgy  which  he  deemed  incorrect,  and  the  eardinal 
thereupon  summoned  Mm  to  RomCr  where  the  gen- 
eral of  his  order  entrusted  him  i^-ith  the  correction 
of  the  Dominican  brcviaryj  missal,  and  martyrol- 
ogy,  his  work  appc-anng  in  1603.  At  the  direction 
of  thes  Congregation  of  the  Index,  Malvenda  rcy 
viaisd  the  Bibtiotheca  paimm  of  Margann  de  la 
Biffne  {&  vnk..  rari«,  1575-76),  and  in  1607  pub^ 
Ibhed  at  Rome  his  critical  notes  on  this  work- 
About  the  Bame  time  he  began  his  Annake  ordintM 
frairum  jfrmdicaiorum^  but  carried  it  only  through 
thirty  years  {e*i,  D.  Gravina,  2  vols.,  Naples,  1627), 
In  1610  Malvenda  wii.s  recalled  to  Spain  and  ap- 
pointiKl  by  tlit  grand  inqnij^ltor  on  a  committee  to 
prepam  a  8f>aniah  Index  Ubrarum  prahibiftiTum. 
flis  chief  work,  howevor^  waa  his  eommentary  on 
thn  Hililf*,  ttjgether  with  a  new  trmnnlation  from 
Iho  lb  biK'W,  as  far  os  Eick.  xvi.  (5  vols.,  Lyons, 
mWI)-  AtnonR  his  numerous  other  writings  spe- 
oial  montion  may  be   made  of  hia  lAbri  naveTn 


de  AfHukruio  (Eome^  liOf)  and  hk  De 
^otuptmi*  (imS).  (O.  Zdcxuxf.) 

BtKJooaAm:   X  QnHM  awl  J,  tnhmrd^  £u  lyi^iw  Mrtiiu 
iP'MJii  ^iiii  ■■!,   jL   4Mr-iU,   FMifU   17^;    L.  E.  Dft  Ffak. 

flU  M  nh.,  F)»m  l«i9-ini;  B.  Bvtir,  A'iMHiliai 
liliruiiin  lifitupj  fvecaakvu^  i  312-^tl,  laosfcroek.  161^; 
P.  n.  E^am^  £iw  tmda  <^  wfMfM*  gadt^.  i  aH-^&&5. 

VAMACHI,  ma-mrdd,  TOMKASO  MAIUA: 
Italian  Romao  Catholic;  b,  in  the  isiaad  c4  Chios 
Dec.  3,  1713;  d.  at  Cornelo,  near  Mootefiasoooe 
(50  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  June  7,  1792.  He  was 
taken  to  Italy  bj  bis  parenta  at  an  early  age  and 
was  educated  in  the  ckiisler  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence 
by  tfae  Dominicans,  of  whose  order  he  afterward 
be^une  a  member.  In  1736  he  was  ordained  prwt 
and  was  made  by  Bei>ediel  XIV.  a  doctor  of  divin- 
ity and  a  member  of  the  Coi^gTefation  of  the  Inde^i. 
Under  Pius  VI.  he  became  master  of  the  holy  psl> 
ace  and  in  1779  secretary  of  the  Index,  Among 
his  works  may  be  named:  De  raHone  iemprnvm 
Aihanawianomm^  deque  tdiquoi  ^yrwdit  tr.  ^fCido 
eet^^rutU,  tpiMoLm  ir  (Rome,  174S),  direeted  against 
G.  D,  Manm;  Originum  ti  anliquilatum  Chrisimn^ 
arwTt  t^ri  x^  (four  books  only  were  pubEshed;  5 
vols.,  1749-55;  new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1839-51);  De' 
coMumi  de*  primiiin,  CriMiani  i^3rri  ire  (3  vols., 
Venice,  1757;  new  ed^^-  2  vols.,  Florence^  18S3; 
Germ.  transL,  3  vols,,  Augsburg,  1796);  Dei  di- 
riil&  tihero  deUa  chie$a  d%  odguisfane  e  di  jfoeaedere 
beni  Umparoli  (3  vols.,  Rome,  176S-70);  and  De 
ralitmt  regendm  ChneHana  reipuhUciBf  dequg  legiHma 
R^mani  pontificie  awiariiaiie  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1776- 
1778),  directed  against  J.  N,  von  Hontheim  (q,v.), 
BmuooukFirr:    H.  Hurtv,  Nemmdat4?f  ttteratiMM,  tiL  412- 

413,  Inn-il^ruck.  18S6;    KL,  viii  6S3-n5M;    Liditenbener, - 

MAM£RTt7S.    See  CiAUDtATme  MAMEarua. 

MAMMOH:  Aramaic  for  ^'wealth''  or  *'gain." 
It  b  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  and  k  found 
In  the  Aramaic  (**  what  one  has  saved  'T,  in  Syriac, 
and  in  Carthaginian  and  Phenician  {tucrum, 
"  wealth  "),  possibly  in  the  Arabic  ("  a  deposit "), 
The  Targum  of  Onkelo^  renders  by  it  the  Hebtew 
for  "ransom"  (Ex.  xxi.  30;  Num.  eoiv.  31),  also 
the  word  '*  gain  '*  (Gen.  xxivii.  28;  Ex.  xviii.  21). 
Accordingly  in  Matt.  vi.  24  and  Luke  xvi.  9,  11,  13, 
the  word  must  mean  •' possession,"  **  wealth,"  or 
**  money,"  The  meaning  was  not  necessarily  sinis- 
ter; the  accompanying  adjectival  expression  gives 
it  that  sense  in  the  Targmn  on  I  Sam.  viii.  3;  Isa. 
xxxiti,  15;  Bxek,  xxii.  27;  Hoa.  v,  11;  Prov.  xv. 
27;  Hab.  ii.  9;  and  Esek.  iDiii.  13.  In  Luke  xvi. 
9  sqq.  the  meaning  is  not  that  money  sinfully  ac- 
quired h  best  spent  in  alms  (Holtzmann),  but  that 
the  earthly  possessions  of  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  are  called  '*  unrighteous  ^'  because 
not  properly  held  by  them,  since  their  rightful 
possession  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  good  which 
is  foreigii  [to  one's  nature]  he  m  to  bestow  in  order 
to  obtain  that  possession  which  is  really  his  own. 
There  is  known  no  god  or  demon  *'  mamon  "  as 
Weiss  (on  Luke  xvi.  9)  BUppo?*ed.  (G.  Dalman,) 
BiBLiiDORArnT-    Tbis  eoTntnGiitftrie«  on  the  p**»&Bes  dtad, 

partinulfhdy  iJiat  of   Flummer  on  Luk»  ^^  ^IZ  (l^ew 
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York*  1806);  the  Ittxicauji  (Hebrew,  Aramflic,  and  Greek) 
on  the  word;  DB,  iii.  224;  EB,  iii  2fil2~15;  JE,  viii. 
278  (eJubomte). 

MAMRE.    See  Judea,  IL.  1.  §  5. 
MAN. 

I,  Origin  «f  Mail, 
II.  Unity  of  the  liaman  Race. 
III.  An  ti qui ty  of  Man . 
WfiiJo  in  man  the  natural  realm  finds  the  cul- 
mination of  its  development,  there  dex^elops  in  him 
at  ihe  same  time  a  new  realm,  the  kingflom  of  tlie 
iBpirit.     The  noblest  philosophical  thinkera,  ancient 
rand  modem,  an  well  ixH  the  Scripture,  corroborate 
this  view  of  the  twofold  nature  of  man.     They  place 
man  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding  works 
of  creation t  and  at  the  same  time  rt^present  him  as 
the  product  of  a  new  creative  thought  and  act  (Gen. 
L  26,  ii.  7). 

L  Origin  of  Man:  Man  was  created  in  God's 
image.  The  consensus  genliutn  l^eara  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  this  Biblical  sentence.  According  to 
most  pagan  my t lis  of  creation,  the  human  race  was 
created  by  the  gotia  or  the  deity.  Some  anthropol- 
lOgist^  hke  to  base  their  theorie.**  upon  legends 
^in  natural  religions  (India,  Tibet,  etc.),  which  trace 
original  man  back  to  the  ape;  but  other  leg- 
Tends  fis  numerous  and  as  old  as  those  (ancient 
Mexico,  Weat  Africa,  South  Arabia,  Indo-China) 
consider  apes  as  degenerated  and  fallen  descend- 
ants of  men.  More  important  arc  the  traditions  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  which  aimast 
unanimously  agree  that  man  la  the  creature  of  God. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Chinese  tradition 
about  Fo-hi  or  Pao-hi,  the  Babylonian,  with  it-s 
many  points  of  agreement  with  the  Biblical  account; 
the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  its  praise  of 
the  "  Divine  Architect,  who  made  the  world  to  be  the 
Lhome  of  man,  the  ivcu^e  of  the  Creator  ";  Hesiod/s 
and  Ovid's  poems. 

It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  men  like 
Lamettrie,  Holbach,  Helvetiu3(qq.v.)  liegraded  man 
to  a  mere  animal,  or  even  a  machine.  In  re- 
cent timea  many  anthropologists  have  adopted  the 
same  view.  Garolus  Litmirus  (1707'177S)  classi- 
man  with  the  ape  as  the  highest  representative 
the  vertebrate,  but  pronounce<l  him  to  have 
been  '*  created  with  an  immortal  soul,  after  the  di- 
vine image/*  and  called  him  "  the  only  one  among 
■  the  creaturc»s  btesaod  with  a  rational  soul  for  the 
f praise  of  God  '*  {Syatema  Naturtr,  (ith  cd,,  174S). 
J.  F,  Blumenbach  (1752-1840),  the  real  founder  of 
anthropology  aa  a  science,  never  tloubted  that  man 
waa  distinguished  from  the  whole  animal  world  by 
bia  upright  walk,  perfectly  developed  hands,  pro- 
truding chin,  and  articulate  speech.  Other  in- 
vestigators, basing  their  theories  on  the  study  of 
embryology,  paleontoIogj%  and  experiments  in 
breeding  animats  and  plants,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  man  Is  the  result  of  a  proces;s  of 
development,  some  primeval  type  of  ape  Ixnng  his 
immediate  ancestor  (st^e  Evolution).  This  view 
hiis  been  advanced  especially  by  Charles  Darwin. 
Thomas  H.  Huxley.  John  Lubbock,  E.  B.  Tylor, 
and  in  Germany  by  Ernst  Haeckel,  Oskar  Schmidt* 
H.  Schaafifhauaen,  O.  Caspari,  and  others. 


ThLs  theory,  however,  is  only  a  Lypotheeis  tbe 

scientific  untenablcness  of  which  is  evident  from 
the  following  facts:  (1)  There  are  anatomical  dif- 
ferences between  man  and  even  the  most  devel- 
oped apes  (gorilla,  chimpanzee,  etc.)^  so  important 
that  the  assumption  of  their  common  origin  is  sub- 
ject to  the  greatest  dithculties.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Mhy%  BiHchoff,  R.  Owen,  and 
others,  the  capacity  of  the  lowest  human  skull  (the 
niitives  of  New  Holland)  is  seventy-five  cubic 
incheis;  while  the  largest  capacity  of  the  gorilla  is 
thirty- four  cubic  inches.  The  average  w^eight  of 
the  brain  of  a  European  is  fifty-seven  ounces;  that 
of  the  negro,  from  thirty-eight  to  fifty-one  ounces; 
but  tliat  of  the  goriiUa  from  seventeen  to  nineteen 
ounces.  (2)  No  validity  can  be  attached  to  the 
embryo  logical  proof,  consisting  in  the  supposed 
identity  of  the  fetal  phases  of  the  development  of 
nxiui  with  those  of  the  higher  mammals,  especiiilly 
the  apes.  The  exact  repetition  of  lower  animal 
forms  of  existence  in  the  steps  of  the  development 
of  the  embryo  does  not  take  place  in  reality,  as 
Haeckel  has  asserted.  His,  Goette,  Kolliker,  and 
other  authorities  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  de- 
cidedly disagree  with  Haeckel  in  many  detaila. 
(3)  The>proof  from  paleontology  is  also  full  of 
gaps  and  deficiencies.  The  assumed  human  apes 
(pithctQfdhropi)  have  so  far  been  found  neither  in 
a  living  nor  in  a  fossil  con  li  it  ion.  Neither  the 
Neanderthal  skull,  nor  the  Engia  skull,  nor  the 
Cro-Magnon  skull,  nor  any  other  human  remains 
excavated  in  a  fossil  conclition  show  an  essential 
approach  to  the  type  of  the  ape.  (4)  The  doctrine 
of  descent  assumes  for  the  sake  of  certain  analogies 
genealogiciil  relations  of  affinity  and  changes  of 
organisms  in  great  numbers,  but  not  one  caae  of  a 
definite  and  permanent  change  of  an  organic  species 
into  another  has  been  accurately  ob9er\^ed.  It  aa- 
suraes  a  process  of  natural  selection  such  as  a 
gardener  or  a  breeder  pursues;  but  as  far  as  em- 
pirical knowledge  goes,  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual vegetable  and  animal  speciea  has  never 
changeti.  In  order  to  substantiate  its  view,  ita 
advocates  postulate  millions  of  years;  but  'whether 
the  epochs  of  geologicj^l  formation  really  require 
such  an  immenst*  amount  of  time  as  Darwin  needed 
for  his  hypothesis  is  still  doubted  by  geologists. 
GeoIogj%  too,  shows  that  the  specific  groups  of 
organic  beings  were  dihtinct  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  truth  of  the  Biblical  words  that  "  God 
createtl  everything  after  its  kind,"  is  confirmed  as 
much  by  the  natuml  life  of  the  present  world  as  by 
the  factj^  of  the  former  ages  of  geology.  (5)  The 
Darwinian  hjT^othesis  of  descent  does  not  give  due 
consideration  to  the  great  difference  between  man 
and  animal  in  a  psychological  respect.  Man  repre- 
sents an  entirely  new  phase  of  existence,  being  dis- 
tingui-shed  from  the  preoeding  organisms  by  his 
freedom,  self- consciousness,  and  endowment  of 
speech.  Conservative  investigators  like  Agassis, 
Rudolf  Wagner,  Wigand,  and  Dubois- Reyraond 
have  always  ridicidcd  the  hypothesis  that  considers 
the  higher  nature  of  man  the  product  of  a  purely 
natural  tlevplopment.  In  the  same  w^ny,  men  like 
A.  de  Quatrefages  and  the  French  physiologists  fol- 
lowing him,  £.  Bouchut,  Tandon,  and  otbers,  and 
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recent  German  critics  of  Darwin  like  Hans  Driesch, 
Haacke,  and  Gustav  WolfiF  acknowledge  the  radical 
distinction  between  man  and  animal;  and  Wallace, 
who  with  Darwin  is  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  holds  that  in  the  case  of  man,  the 
natural  selection  was  the  work  of  God. 

n.  Unity  of  the  Human  Race:  The  fact  that 
the  himian  race  descended  from  one  pair  (Gen.  i. 
27)  is  confirmed  by  numerous  traditions  of  pagan- 
ism. It  is  true,  however,  that  there  appeared  also 
polygenism  or  autochthonism,  the  theory  of  epony- 
mous ancestors  (see  Eponym),  which  was  repre- 
sented especially  by  the  Greeks  and  revived  in  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  Bliunenbach  opposed 
polygenism  in  his  work,  De  generis  humani  varietate 
nativa  (G6ttingen,  1795);  similarly  Prichard,  John 
Herschel,  the  two  Hiunboldts,  and  others.  Since 
the  appearance  of  Darwin's  doctrine  of  evolution 
the  theory  of  monogenism  has  been  adopted  more 
generally.  Several  of  the  most  important  ethnol- 
ogists, Oskar  Peschel,  T.  Waitz,  A.  de  Quatrefages, 
Keane,  adhere  to  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the 
himian  race,  or  at  least  to  its  origin  from  a  com- 
mon hearth,  if  not  from  one  ftingle  pair.  In  favor 
of  Biblical  monogenism  may  be  advanced:  (1)  The 
different  races  of  men  do  not  lose  their  power  of 
procreation  by  intermarriage.  Blumenbach,  Buf- 
fon,  Johann  MUller,  Waitz,  Quatrefages,  and  others 
have  emphasized  this  fact  as  decisive  for  the  unity 
of  the  race.  (2)  Among  all  himian  races,  the  skele- 
ton, the  period  of  pregnancy,  and  the  average 
duration  of  life  are  the  same.  (3)  Apparent  di- 
vergencies of  the  races  in  the  formation  of  the  skull, 
the  quality  of  skin,  hair,  etc.,  may  be  explained 
by  climatic  conditions.  (4)  Linguistic  objections 
against  monogenism  do  not  stand  upon  a  solid 
basis,  since  in  the  course  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years  languages  are  subject  to  consider- 
able changes.  (5)  Archeology  and  the  science  of 
religions  furnish  important  material  for  the  proof 
of  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race.  The  wide 
circulation  of  certain  religious  traditions  in  primi- 
tive history,  especially  of  the  legends  of  the  flood, 
can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  as- 
siunption  of  primitive  relations  of  affinity.  More- 
over, the  legends  of  the  American  people  pointing 
to  repeated  immigrations  of  their  ancestors  from 
Eastern  Asia  contradict  the  assiunptions  of  Amer- 
ican autochthonism  or  nativism,  as  it  was  repre- 
sented by  George  Squier,  H.  Bancroft,  Lorenz  Die- 
fenbach,  J.  G.  Mttller,  and  others.  (6)  The  different 
races  of  humanity  reveal  a  thoroughgoing  uni- 
formity and  spiritual  relationship  also  in  a  psycho- 
logical and  ethical  respect.  Even  the  most  bar- 
barous tribes  are  capable  of  participating  in  the 
higher  spiritual  interests  of  humanity.  The  idea 
of  the  impotence  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
civilizing  power  over  against  the  stupid  resistance 
of  lower  races  (cf.  De  Gobineau,  Esaai  8ur  Viiv- 
igaliU  des  races  humaineSt  Paris,  1853)  has  been 
amply  refuted  by  the  activity  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries among  the  savages  of  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

in.  Antiquity  of  Man :  The  usual  system  of  Biblical 
chronology  makes  the  period  from  Adam  to  Christ 
cover  4,000  years  (see  Tims,  Bibucal  Reckonino 


of).  Such  a  short  period  seems  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  alleged  unity  of  the  race,  but  the  effects 
of  sin  must  not  be  left  out  of  account  in  determin- 
ing this  question.  There  is  much  in  the  chrono- 
logical tables  of  the  Old  Testament  to  make  any 
calculation  based  upon  them  of  questionable  ac- 
curacy. There  is  at  any  rate  some  truth  in  the 
words  of  Chalmers,  that  ''  the  sacred  writings  do 
not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe,''  and  those  of 
Le  Hir  and  De  Sacy,  *'  There  is  no  Biblical  chro- 
nology." It  is  quite  possible  that  the  lists  of  the 
patriarchs  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  are  incomplete.  The 
Bible,  in  fact,  seems  to  aUow  for  a  longer  duration 
of  the  human  race  by  several  thousands  of  years 
than  the  usuaUy  accepted  chronology  makes  out. 
The  records  of  Egyptian  history  seem  to  make  an 
extension  of  the  chronology  necessary  (see  Eqytt), 
The  primitive  history  of  Babylonia  may  be  traced 
back  even  further  than  that  of  Egypt.  From  re- 
cent discoveries  in  Babylonia  (q.v..  III.,  {  6),  espe- 
ciaUy  those  of  Hilprecht  (since  1893)  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  evident  that  South  Babylonia  possessed 
a  royal  dynasty  already  before  Sargon,  so  that  it 
may  be  safely  assiuned  that  the  beginnings  of  Baby- 
lonian culture  date  back  at  least  5,000  years  (see 
Babylonia,  V.,  5  1,  VL,  1-2).  Of  less  value  are 
the  alignments  based  upon  geological  calculations 
according  to  which  the  age  of  man  is  measured  by 
ten  thousands  of  years.  There  is  as  yet  no  reliable 
geological  chronometer,  but  it  is  proved  by  recent 
discoveries  in  caves  that  man  must  have  lived  at 
the  close  of  the  great  ice  period,  that  is,  during  the 
great  geological  deluge;  but  when  this  period  began 
and  when  it  ended,  remains  still  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. Quatrefages  justly  criticizes  the  lavish 
extravagance  with  which  many  Darwinians  cal- 
culate time.  Even  Lyell  was  obliged,  in  the  later 
edition  of  his  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity 
of  Man  (London,  1863),  to  modify  his  earlier  state- 
ments. E.  B.  Tylor,  it  is  true,  in  his  Anthropology 
(London,  18S1)  holds  that  some  dozens  of  centuries 
within  the  period  of  historical  time  are  not 
sufficient  to  explain  the  gradual  development  of  the 
distinctions  of  the  human  race,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  declares  the  oldest  human  remains  from 
the  earliest  stone  period  as  "  lying  back  out  of 
the  range  of  chronology." 

From  the  very  beginning  the  spirit  of  man  has 
been  the  principal  factor  of  his  being.  It  is  his 
true  Ego.  Judged  according  to  its  original  con- 
ception and  its  higher  divine  destiny,  humanity  is 
a  thoroughly  good  and  noble  principle;  but  by  the 
invasion  of  sin  into  the  development  of  the  race  its 
innate  nobility  has  degenerated.  Without  redeem- 
ing help  from  above,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  a  return  to  the  normal 
and  original  condition  would  be  impossible.  While 
hmnanity  is  still  far  removed  from  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  its  ideal  in  an  ethical  and  religious  respect, 
faith  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good  in  humanity 
over  the  evil  must  not  be  given  up,  as  Uttle  as  the 
striving  after  the  highest  development  of  culture 
must  cease.  The  realm  of  Christ  and  the  realm  of 
true  humanity  form  concentric  circles;  the  ideal  of 
humanity  is  very  little  distinguished  from  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life.    The  true  aim  of  humanity 
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is  rightly  understood  only  by  those  of  ite  apostles 
who  see  in  the  pioneei^  of  foreign  and  home 
missions  of  Christianity  their  self-evident  allies, 
and  in  the  holy  spirit  of  Christ  the  perfec- 
tion toward  which  all  spiritual  life  of  hiunanity 
must  tend.  (O.  ZOcklerJ-) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  BibLicai  d&ctrine  of  mati  consult  the 
works  m  and  uuder  the  urticle'  Biblical  Thkology,  es- 
pecially the  trBati-ieji  by  H.  Hchulu,  and  W,  H<?y»chla«. 
_  For  the  treatment  in  8yHt««matic  theology  confiuH  the  sec- 
tion on  Anthropology  in  the  work*  dt<d  uiwlcr  Dooua., 
DoGitATtCd.  Further  worku  in  the  sanie  line  ar^:  M. 
Hopkins.  Oufhnr  i^tudy  of  Man.  New  York,  187B;  idem, 
Scriptural  idea  of  Man^  ib.  1883;  J.  Laid  law.  Bible  Dur- 
trine  of  Man,  E*lifi burgh,  1879;  and  Bi^ihop  Butler's  fa- 
mous SoTnowt,  new  ed..  Edinburgh,  1888. 

Fncim  tb«  scientific  standpoint  the  reader  15  referred 
to  the  article  Evoli'tion  and  the  literature  under  it,  par- 
tSoulArly  the  worka  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  Fbke.  Mivart» 
Wallace;,  Romane*,  Le  CHuiile,,  Weisiraann,  Croll,  McCosh, 
£>od»nn,  Calderwood,  Haecket  Consult  further:  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  PrifMT.al  Man,  London.  1860;  L,  FiKuier, 
Primitive  Man,  ib.  1870;  O.  LyelL  Antitfuity  of  Man,  ib. 
1873;  H.  8pen«er,  DeMeriptit^  Sociology.  8  volfl..  ib,  1873- 
1882;  J.  F,  MeLeniuiii,  Sttidi^  m  Ancient  Hittorj/,  ib, 
1886;  A.  Quatrefa^es,  The  Human  Sprciea.  ib.  1886; 
J.  Lubbock,  The  Oriffin  ttf  CivilxMoHon  umi  Frimitive  Con- 
ditian  ef  Man,  ib.  1881 ;  C.  F.  Keary,  Tht  Dftwn  of  Hi*- 
tory,  ib.  1888;  H.  Lot*©,  Micracosmut,  books  iv.  Bqq.. 
Edinburgh.  1888;  E.  Clodd.  Childhood  of  th^  World,  Lon- 
don. 1880;  G.  F.  Wright,  Ict^Ao*  of  Anmica  and  it»  Bear- 
inff*  on  th€  Antiquitu  of  Man,  New  York,  188Q;  O.  Ziems- 
aen.  MakrokosmiJ^;  Orundideen  zur  SchCtpfunetQe^diicMe 
und  tu  einer  harmontMchen  WeitaTmchauung,  Got  ha,  1893; 
A,  H.  Ke&ue.  Ethnolaay.  Cauibritlge.  1896;  B.  Pluts,  Der 
Men*ch,  Leipsic,  1898;  C.  Gutbcrlet,  Der  Mensch,  Ur- 
Mpmno  und  Entwidciuno,  Padarbonip  1003;  E.  B.  Tylor, 
primiiive  Ctdture,  new  ed..  London,  1903;  A.  H.  Wallaee, 
Man'*  Ftaof  in  Nature,  New  York,  1003;  L.  H.  Morgan, 
Anciem  Society,  reprint.  New  York,  1907. 

MAIVASSEH,  ma-nas'e:  Thirteenth  king  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Hezekiah.  His  dates, 
according  to  the  old  chronology,  are  696-641  b.c.» 
aocording  to  Kamphatisen,  685-^41,  aecortiing  to 
R.  Kitte)  {GeachicMe  de^  Volkes  Israel ^  ii.  616  sqq.^ 
Gotha,  1909),  697  or  686-641.  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  reign  of  Maima^h,  it  is  necessary  to  l)ear 
in  mind  the  events  which  took  place  toward  the 
end  of  Rezekiah's  reign — the  inrCMid  of  Sennacherib 
into  Judah  and  the  rescue  which  folio wtnt  a  result 
of  which  was  a  revival  of  faith  in  Y'ahweh.  With 
the  enthronement  of  Manasseh  came  a  revulsion  and 
H  reversal  of  the  religious  tendencies,  restoration  of 
the  sanctuaries  close<.l  by  Hezekiah  and  of  the 
heathenish  or  semi- heathenish  rites  formerly  prac- 
twed,  particularly  that  of  child-sacrifice.  This  was 
actMDmpanied  by  a  p<!rsecyt  ion  of  tiie  rtdigion  of  the 
prophets  w^ho  had  knl  in  Hezekiah's  reform.  Manas- 
seh was  swayed  more  by  ttie  sentiments  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  than  by  the  little  circle  of 
eameat  followers  of  the  Yah  web  cult.  Undoubt- 
edly the  chief  occasion  of  this  change  was  the  po- 
litical situation,  Assyria  had  reachc^i  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  the  %igorous  Ksarhaddon  sat  on 
the  throne  and  conducted  victorious  catnpaigns  in 
the  Syrian  region  and  against  the  Phenicians,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians.  He  was  followed  by  his 
equally  able  son  Asshurbanipal,  who  established 
the  Assyrian  power  in  those  districts  on  a  still 
firmer  basis,  Manass<^h,  therefore^  abandoned  the 
pro-Egyptian  policy  of  his  father  and  threw  h»ni- 
■elf,  politically  and  religiouslyt  into  the  arms  of 
Afloyria,  in  sptte  of  the  predictions  of  the  coming 
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fall  of  that  empire.  The  apparent  success  of  the 
gods  of  Assyria  influenced  the  religions  situation, 
and  the  anti-Yahwistic  acta  of  Manasseh  were 
probably  met  by  the  resistance  of  the  faithful, 
which  resulted  in  the  persecution  of  the  latter. 
The  Chronicler  {II  Chron.  xxxiii.  1-20)  reports  tliat 
Manasseh  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  bound  to 
Babylon  and  afterward  restored  to  his  kingdom. 
This  statement  has  been  much  questioned,  since  it 
did  not  seem  probable  that  as  an  Assyrian  prisoner 
Manasseh  would  be  carried  to  Babylon  [McCurdy, 
History f  Propheaj  and  the  Monuments,  vol.  ii., 
changes  "  Babylon  "  to  '*  Nineveh  '*];  but  this  is 
answered  by  the  fact  that  in  his  later  years  Asshur- 
banipal  often  dwelt  at  Babylon.  The  Chronicler 
also  mentions  that  Manasseh  added  to  the  defenses 
of  Jeruiialeni,  (R.  Kittel.) 

BtBLiKKiRAFHT:  Tho  Bources  are  11  Kinifs  xxi.  1-18  (of 
which  verse*  5  and  7-15  are  by  a  later  honil).  and  1 1  Chron. 
JUtxiii.  1-20.  tktnsiiJt  tho  pertinent  acctiuna  in  the  litera- 
ture tinder  Aha»;  Issakl,  ejipedally  R.  Kittel^  ut  9Up,; 
and  Kittel's  commentary  on  Kings  and  Chroaidles^GUttjD' 
gen  ItWO;  the  articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  8.  R, 
Driver,  in  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Aulhoritu  and  Archaotoi/y^  pp. 
L 14-1 16.  London.  1899. 

HAIfASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL:  Jewish  theologian 
and  patriot;  b,  at  La  Hoc  belle  (78  m.  b.  of 
Nantes),  France,  in  lt>04;  iL  at  Middelhurg  (47 
m.  e.w.  of  Rotterdam),  Holland,  Nov.  20,  1657. 
He  received  his  education  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
t>ecame  a  noted  pulpit  orator.  He  ia  best  known 
for  his  service  to  his  people  by  securing  for  them 
through  personal  intercession  with  Cromwell  per- 
mission to  settle  under  pn>tection  in  England, 
erect  a  ajmagogue  in  London,  and  purchase  ground 
there  for  a  cemetery.  His  principal  work  was  El 
Con4:iliador  (part  I,  Frankfort,  16ii2,  parts  2-4, 
Amsterdam,  1641-51),  an  attempt  to  reconcile  aU 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  seem  to 
conflict. 
Biuijography:  JE,  \Hii.  282-284;  DNB,  jcxxvi.  13-14. 

MANASSEH,  PRAYER  OF.  See  Apocrypha,  A, 
IV„  4. 

MANCHESTER,  CHARLES:  Church  of  God; 
b.  at  Burritt,  111,  Dec.  2S,  1K58,  He  was  educated 
at  Park  College,  Mo,  (A.B.,  1883),  and  Oberhn  Theo- 
logical 8eraituiry  (B.D.,  18J56).  Having  Ixeen  or- 
dained a  minister  in  hb  denomination  as  early  as 
1879,  he  held  pastorates  at  Mt.  Carroll,  111.  (1886- 
1888).  Decatur,  111.  (1888-89),  and  Miknine  and 
Lodge,  Hh  (1889-90),  while  from  1890  to  1896  he 
was  preacher  in  a  church  at  Barkleji^ille,  Pa.,  and 
also  principal  of  the  academy  tn  the  same  place. 
He  was  then  connected  with  Find  by  College,  Find- 
lay,  O.,  from  1896  to  1904,  being  successively  pro- 
fessor of  Grwk  and  philosophy  (1896-1901),  and 
professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  (1901-04),  in 
addition  to  being  acting  president  of  the  same  in- 
stitution from  1S&6  to  1900,  and  president  from 
tliat  year  to  1904.  Since  1904  he  has  been  pastor 
of  a  church  of  his  denomination  at  \Voost<er,  O,  Ho 
was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Eldership  of  the  Church  of  Goti  from  1893  to 
1901,  and  was  editor  of  the  Missionary  Signal,  which 
he  fotmde<l,  from  1893  to  1896  and  of  the  Ftndlay 
CoUege  News  from  1897  to  1904, 
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Oricin  and  Names  (S  1). 

Recent  Reporte.     The  System  OutUned  (|  2). 

The  Earliest  Theoffony  and  Cosmogony  (|  3). 

Later  Theogony  and  Cosmogony  (S  4). 

Mandiean  Cosmology  (S  6). 

Chronology  and  Eschatology  (S  6). 

The  many  Gnostic  sects  against  which  the  Church 
Fathers  strove  left  little  literature  to  survive  till 
the  present.  The  Mandieans,  who  still  are  found 
in  scanty  numbers  in  Persia  and  the  region  of 
southern  Babylonia,  are  an  exception;  and  their 
rich  literature  is  very  suggestive  of  the  varied 
sources  of  Gnostic  systems.  This  sect,  belonging  to 
ophitic  Gnosticism,  to  form  its  system  combined 
elements  from  Judaism,    early  Chris- 

1.  Origin    tianity,  and  Sassanian  Parseeism  with 
and        an    original     Babylonian    and    early 

Hames.  Aramaic  basis  of  religion.  Connection 
is  to  be  found  also  with  the  heretical 
sect  of  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  derivation 
is  allowed  by  the  MandsBans  themselves  from  the 
Sabians  of  pre-Mohammedan  Arabia  (Koran,  ii. 
69,  V.  73,  xxii.  17).  Indeed,  "  Sabian "  is  an 
Antbized  word  meaning  **  baptist."  In  their  prin- 
cipal sacred  work,  the  Ginza  or  the  Sidra  Rabba 
C'  Great  Book  '*),  the  Mandsans  call  themselves 
Naforayya,  the  *'  Nazarenes."  In  the  same  source 
the  name  Mandayya  is  also  employed,  from  the 
word  madda\  "  knowledge,"  with  which  is  com- 
bined hayya,  "  life,"  in  the  sense  of  gnosis  or  knowl- 
edge of  life  (see  Gnosticism).  Theodore  bar  Choni 
gives  them  other  names,  as  Mashkenayyef  from 
Mashkena,  the  Mandsean  word  for  church;  Z)o«/t, 
from  Persian  dost,  **  friend  ";  and  AdonsBans,  from 
their  assumed  founder.  Ado,  who  was  perhaps  a 
reformer  or  leader  of  a  party.  Theodore  makes 
Ado  come  from  Adiabene  to  the  district  of  Maishan 
(Mesene)  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where 
he  lived  as  a  mendicant  (perhaps  like  the  Brah- 
manic  bhikshu  or  fakir),  surrounded  by  disciples. 
Ado  is  then  said  to  have  heard  of  a  man  named 
Papa  on  the  upp)er  course  of  the  river  Ulai  (the 
modern  Karun),  of  whom  he  sought  shelter.  There 
he  settled  by  the  wayside  to  beg  from  travelers. 
Theodore  gives  also  the  names  of  Ado's  father, 
mother,  and  brothers,  which  names  all  have  signifi- 
cance in  the  Mandsean  religion.  On  account  of  the 
honor  which  they  pay  to  John  the  Baptist,  the  Man- 
dseans  bear  also  the  name  Christians  of  St.  John, 
though  there  is  little  in  their  life  and  nothing  in 
their  dogma  which  merits  the  name  Christian,  their 
doctrine  of  redemption  going  back  to  the  god  Mar- 
duk  (see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  10). 

The  first  knowledge  of  this  sect  in  modem  times 
was  brought  to  Europ)e  by  the  Carmelite  missionary 
Ignatius  a  Jesu,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  lived  many  years  in 

2.  Recent   Basra    and    converted    some    of    the 
Reports,     adherents  to  Christianity  (see  bibliog- 

The        raphy  below  for  his  book).     He  re- 
System      garded  them  as  descendants  of  disci- 
Outlined,     pies  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  fled 
thither  from  persecution,  being  led  to 
this  view  by  the  honors  paid  by  them  to  the  Bap- 
tist, their  many  legends  of  him,  and  their  practise 


System  of  Ceremonial  (S  7). 

The  Clergy  (S  8). 

Last  Rites;  the  Soul's  Hap  (S  0). 

Present  Conditions;  the  Language  (10). 

Sources  of  Mandsan  Doctrines  (S  11). 

Babylonian  and  Manichean  Ideas  Borrowed  (S  12). 

of  baptizing  only  in  rivers.  He  gave  their  number 
as  from  20,000  to  25,000  families,  scattered  through 
Babylonia,  Persia,  (ioa,  Ceylon,  and  India,  in  the 
latter  country  reckoning  to  them  the  Thomas-Chris- 
tians (Nestorians).  Further  information  came 
through  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (q.v.),  the  mission- 
ary Angelus  a  Sancto  Joeepho,  Pietro  della  Valle, 
Jean  Th^venot,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  and  others.  The 
reports  of  these  writers  have  considerable  value, 
dealing  as  they  do  with  a  time  when  the  sect  was 
relatively  large.  The  sources  of  first  importance 
for  knowledge  of  the  Mandieans  are  their  own  wri- 
tings, especially  the  Ginza,  which  are,  however,  only 
fragments  of  a  once  large  religious  hterature.  The 
older  parts  of  the  Ginza  date  back  to  the  early 
Mohammedan  period,  700-900  a.d.  Besides  the 
great  collections  of  the  sect,  there  are  many  tracts 
for  priests  and  for  laity,  dealing  with  sickness  and 
demoniacal  possession,  often  employed  as  amulets 
and  worn  on  the  breast.  The  present  Mandsean 
religion  has,  imder  Mohammedan  influence,  taken 
on  a  monotheistic  form.  But  study  of  the  Ginza 
shows  that  this  is  the  result  of  development;  the 
early  form  was  polytheistic  (cf.  W.  Brandt,  Die 
manddische  Religion^  Leipsic,  1889)  and  dealt  with 
theogony  and  cosmogony;  this  was  succeeded  by 
a  combination  of  Jewish-Christian  sources  under 
Indian  influence.  The  next  stage  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  ascendancy  of  Persian  thought,  es- 
pecially in  its  eschatology,  followed  by  a  period  of 
confusion,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  a  monotheis- 
tic type  of  theology  with  a  "  Great  King  of  Light  " 
as  the  chief  deity,  from  which  the  step  to  Allaha  as 
God  was  easy. 

The  earliest  priestly  form  of  the  religion  dealt, 
as  did  the  systems  of  Phenicia  and  Babylonia,  with 
the  origins  of  gods  and  of  the  world.  There  stand 
out  in  this  two  forms,  now  distinct,  now  united,  the 
"  Great  Fruit  "  (cf.  Hebr.  periy),  Pira  Rabba,  and 
Mana  Rabba,  "  Great  Spirit." 

Pira  Rabba  is  the  All,  the  comprehensive  basis 

of  things,  bounded  only  by  itself,  from  which  all 

things  came.     It  is  the  ''  golden  egg  ** 

3.  The      of  the  Brahmanic  cosmogony  which. 

Earliest     at  first  a  unit  in  which  rests  Brahma 

Theogony   or  Purusha,  divides  into  heaven  and 

and        earth.     It  is  regarded  as  an  independ- 

Cosmogony.  ent  and  spontaneous  deity  and  as  crea- 
tor. This  is  a  conception  not  peculiar 
to  India  and  the  MandsBans.  With  Pira  Rabba  is 
closely  connected  Ayar  Ziwa  Rabba,  "  Great  Lus- 
trous Ether  "  (cf.  Syr.  o'ar,  Gk.  aSr),  or  Yora  Rabba, 

*  Great  Brilliance,"  from  which  last  sprang  the 
"  Great  Jordan  "  or  stream  of  heaven.  In  Pira 
Ayar  appears  as  a  personal  spirit  Mana  Rabba  de 
et^ara,  **  Great  Spirit  of  Excellence,"  usually  called 
in  the  system  Mana  Rabba  (ut  sup.).  While  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  last  term  are  not  clear, 
derivations  are  given  from  the  Indo-Persian  man. 
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**  thought,"  and  Arabic  ma'na,  "  miml,* *  *'  mean- 
ing/' It  probably  corresponds  to  the  Indian  at- 
man,  **  principle  of  life  or  iDdividuatity.'*  With  it, 
as  female  potency,  Demutba,  "  inmge/'  is  joined^ 
and  a  triad  of  Pira*Ayar,  Mana  Rabba,  and  Derau- 
tha  is  formetl*  Thus  far  no  visible  wodd  or  life 
ejusted^  only  the  transcendentaK  Hence  there  ap- 
pears payj'e  KaUmaye,  "  First  Life/*  fonned  from 
Mana  Rabba;  and  in  Mandamn  prayers  he  is  al- 
ways the  first  invoked.  From  liim  proceeded  the 
countlei^  emanations  of  gcxh,  eons,  and  angels, 
whose  task  tt  was  to  create  the  visible  world*  (This 
theogony  ia  not  the  only  one  present  in  the  system^ 
since  other  parts  si^jcak  of  a  Nitufta,  *'  Material  of 
Life,'*  corresponding  to  Hajye  Kadmaye;  another 
name  i^iven  is  Nebat,  "  eprout,"  who  create,*?  81)0 
eons  and  other  beini^.)  From  Mana  Rabba  pro- 
ceed m  fantaatic  completeness  other  Manas,  called 
also  Piras,  more  commonly  UthrijT*^  (Uthraa), 
"  dominions  "  or  **  powers."  From  ^*  First  Life  " 
emanated  payye  Tinyaniyye,  "  Second  Life/' 
called  also  Yoshamin  (cf.  Hebr.  shanmyim^ 
"lieavens  ")>  who  evoked  Uthras,  erected  dwell- 
ings, and  called  a  *'  Jordan  "  into  existence*  Three 
of  these  Uthras  desire<l  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
creation,  to  which  Second  Life  agreed^  but  First 
Life  was  averse  and  called  into  existence  Kebar 
Rabba  or  Manda  de  ^ayye,  "  Spirit  of  Life/^  wliich 
personifies  knowledge  of  life.  This  last  creation 
becomes  the  center  of  Mandiean  theolc»gy  and  its 
preexistent  Christ,  with  which  Hibil  Ziwa,  the 
power  acting  as  redeemer  in  the  world  of  fact,  was 
identified.  Yet  this  redemption  and  this  "  Christ  " 
are  not  at  all  parallel  to  the  conceptions  carried  by 
the  same  names  in  the  Christian  system.  Manda 
de  hayye  is  to  be  derived  from  Marduk,  and  his 
w*ork  may  be  equated  with  Marduk's  in  vanquish- 
ing the  monster  Tiamat.  Many  epithets  applied 
to  Marduk  are  applied  also  to  Manda  de  hayye, 
such  as  "  beloved  son/'  *'  goml  shepherd/*  '*  word 
of  life  *';  and,  like  Marduk,  Manda  de  l^aj'ye  be- 
came potent  in  creation^  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  presumptuous  Uthros  and  Second  Life,  Before 
this,  however*  he  hiid  to  make  a  ''  descent  into 
heU,"  during  which  he  came  into  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  including  one  Rul^a  (Heb. 
ruah,  the  *'  Spirit  of  Gcxl  "  of  Gen.  i.  2,  converted 
by  the  Manda?ans  in  their  anti-Christian  bias  into 
a  chief  devil),  conquered  them  and  appointed  as 
their  punishment  that  their  fooil  should  be  fire  and 
their  drink  foul  water.  He  createtl  Cabriel,  who 
waa  lo  be  the  demiurge  (known  also  as  Petahil, 
who  appears  elsewhere  as  an  emanation  of  "  Second 
Life  ").  The  seven  planets  and  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  are  created,  land,  w*ater,  and  the  fir- 
mament follow  in  order,  then  the  first  man,  in 
wbo^  creation  Hibil,  Si  til,  and  Anos  (cf.  the 
Biblical  Abel,  Seth,  and  Enos),  *'  brothers  '*  of 
Manda  de  l?ayye,  cooperate,  after  which  they 
marry  Adam  to  Eve.  The  '*  seven  "  (planets) 
attempt  to  lead  the  pair  into  sin,  but  ore  pre- 
vented by  the  creators  of  man;  vain  attempts 
are  also  made  to  destroy  man.  Yet  the  evil 
apirita  maintain  their  hold  on  the  world,  the 
*'  twelve "  (zodiacal  signs)  divide  the  world-age 
among  themaelves,  and  the  *'  seven  "  found  false 


religions  and  call  into  exifitenoe  beasts  of  prey  and 
other  evil  beings. 

When    the    religion    began    to    develop    toward 

monotheism  (ut  sup.,  §  2,  end),  the  divine  figures 

took  another  form.     Pira,  Ayar,  Yora,  and  Mana 

disappear,  and   instead  of  them   the 

4.  Later     "  great  king  of  light  "   reigns  alone. 

Theogony  The  portrayal  of  the  world  of  light, 
and  in  wliich  this  being  sits  enthroned, 
Cosmogony,  agrees  with  the  Manichean  picture  of 
the  **  kings  of  the  paradise  of  light." 
The  address  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gin 2a 
is  noteworthy:  ''  PraLsed,  blessed,  glorified,  cele- 
brated and  higlily  honored  l>e  thou,  O  god  of  truth, 
wiiose  might  is  great,  who  hast  no  bounda,  who 
art  pure  glory  and  sheer  light  which  nothing  dims; 
a  gracious,  approacluible  and  spirituxd  existence 
[art  thou],  a  kind  deliverer  of  all  who  are  faithful, 
supporting  and  upholding  all  good  in  strength  and 
wisdom/'  The  bridge  to  the  creation  of  the  visible 
world  is  found,  according  to  this  phase  of  Man- 
damn  thought,  in  the  unfolding  of  the  light-god  in 
his  sliining  ether.  From  this  early  epitome  of  light 
go  forth  the  numerous  eons  {*Uihre\  "  splendors  "), 
Second  Life,  sometimes  called  Yoshamin  ("  Yah- 
weh  of  the  heavens  *'),  then  Marula  de  l,myye.  the 
life-spirit,  mediator  and  savior  of  Mandiean  theol- 
ogy, the  first  man.  Second  Life  seeks  to  gain  su- 
premacy over  First  Life,  faib,  and  is  exiled  from 
the  world  of  pure  ether  into  that  of  dimmer  light. 
Then  there  issue  a  series  of  emanations,  the  first 
of  whom  are  Hibil,  Sitil  and  Anos  (ut  sup,).  The 
last  is  John  the  Baptist.  These  appear  both  as 
brothers  and  as  sons  of  Manda  de  ^lajye,  and  ako 
in  other  relationships.  Of  these  Hibcl,  or  HibU 
Ziwa,  is  the  most  celebrated.  He  recfuvcs  the  same 
titles  as  Manda,  has  the  same  activity,  and  indeed 
m  merged  aa  though  he  were  the  same  being.  From 
Second  Life  also  emanate  sons^  the  last  one  named 
variously  Third  Life  and  Abathur,  the  **  Ancient 
One/'  nlso  called  Father  of  Uthra.  He  sits  at 
the  outermost  bound  of  the  world  of  light,  where 
is  the  great  gate  which  leads  to  the  middle  and 
lower  regions;  there  he  weiglis  the  deeds  of  the 
depart'Od  who  come  to  him,  returning  to  the  lower 
regious  those  spirits  whose  deeds  prove  too  light, 
while  to  the  others  Abathur  ofwna  tlie  way  to  the 
higher  regions  of  light.  In  the  beginning  there  was 
under  Abathur  an  immense  void,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom the  troul)led  black  water.  As  he  looketl  into 
tiiifl  and  saw  his  image  reflected,  Petahil  (the  mate- 
ria! nature  of  the  deep  of  Chaos)  came  into  exist- 
ence as  his  son  to  become  the  demiurge  of  the 
Bi&nda^ans,  equivalent  to  the  Yaldabaoth  ("  Chaos- 
son  ")  of  the  Ophites.  He  was  commanded  by  his 
father  to  create  the  earth  and  man.  Some  passages 
make  him  do  this  alone,  others  assign  to  him  de- 
mons as  his  helpers,  especially  the  seven  spirita  of 
the  planetjj.  From  this  point  confusion  exists  aa 
to  the  sequence  of  events.  Here  begin  *'  the  en- 
tanglements of  Mandtean  theology  "  (A.  J.  H.  W. 
Brandt,  ut,  sup,,  pp.  48-55).  The  course  of  action 
folio w^a  in  part  the  u^ual  Semitic  cosmogony — 
Petahil  erects  the  heaven,  reduces  the  diffused, 
icfcating  matter  into  form  aa  the  earth  and  fixes  it 
in  position,  and  creates  the  bodies  of  Adam  and 
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Eve,  but  can  not  give  them  life,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  Hibil,  Sitil,  and  Anos,  who  obtained  life 
from  Mana  Rabba.  Petahil,  because  of  his  failure, 
was  by  his  father  Abathur  excluded  from  the  world 
of  light  until  the  judgment  day,  when  he  will  be 
raised  by  Hibil,  be  baptized  and  made  king  of  the 
Uthras,  and  receive  worship. 

The  underworld,  described  in  the  Ginza,  consists 
of  four  entrances  and  three  hells.  Each  of  the  en- 
trances is  governed  by  a  king  and  queen.  The 
kingdom  of  darkness  is  divided  into 

5.  Man-  thr»B  stories,  each  ruled  by  an  old 
dsan  king.  These  kings,  named  from  above 
Cosmology,  downward,  are  S'dum,  the  "  Warrior," 
Giv,  the  "  Great,"  and  Krun  or  Kar- 
kxmi,  the  oldest  and  mightiest,  most  often  called 
the  "  Great  Mountain  of  Flesh."  The  entrances  to 
hell  contain  filthy,  slimy  water;  in  heU  there  is  no 
water,  and  in  the  lowest  heU  (Krun's)  there  are 
only  ashes,  dust,  and  vacancy.  In  these  regions 
fire  continually  bums,  but,  though  it  consumes,  it 
gives  no  light.  From  these  kings  Hibil  Ziwa  took 
away  all  power  by  descending,  clothed  with  the 
might  of  the  god  of  light,  Mana  Rabba,  into  the 
lowest  hell  and  wresting  from  Krun  the  knowledge 
of  the  secret  name  of  darkness  (see  Name).  Above 
the  entrances  to  hell  is  the  dwelling-place  of  Ru^a,  a 
mighty  she-devil,  mother  of  Kin,  queen  of  the 
fourth  entrance.  She  was  brought  out  from  the 
underworld  by  Hibil  and  prevented  from  returning 
thither.  The  conception  of  Rul;^a  finely  illustrates 
Mandsan  hostility  to  Christianity,  since  she  is 
the  Syriac  ruha  dekudaha,  "  the  Holy  Ghost "  (cf. 
Gen.  i.  2).  She  corresponds  to  the  Manichean 
l^awwa  (Eve).  She  is  the  mother  of  Ur,  Fire,  the 
most  fearful  of  all  devils,  corresponding  to  the 
original  devil  of  the  Manicheans.  Ur  attempted 
to  take  by  storm  the  world  of  light,  but  was  by 
Hibil  cast  back  into  the  ''  black  waters,"  chained 
there,  and  surrounded  by  seven  iron  and  seven 
golden  walls.  While  Petahil  was  engaged  in  the 
work  of  creation,  Ru^ia  bore  to  her  son  Ur  first 
seven  sons,  then  twelve,  and  finally  five  more,  all  of 
whom  Petahil  set  in  the  heavens,  the  seven  as  the 
planets,  the  twelve  as  the  zodiacal  signs,  while  what 
the  five  were  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The  planets 
are  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  moon,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  the  names  given  to  the  last 
five  are  the  old  Babylonian  names.  These  planets 
were  set  in  the  seven  heavens;  the  sun  is  the  ruler 
and  is  in  the  middle  (fourth)  heaven.  They  were 
intended  by  the  creator  to  be  helpers  of  man,  but 
instead  they  sought  to  do  him  harm.  They  are  the 
sources  of  evil.  They  have  their  stations  to  which 
they  return  after  completing  their  heavenly  journeys, 
and  these  stations  are  fixed  on  anvils  which  rest 
upon  the  belly  of  the  conquered  Ur.  Heaven  is  by 
the  Mandseans  regarded  as  created  out  of  the  pur- 
est, clearest  water,  but  so  solidified  that  even  the 
diamond  will  not  cut  it.  On  this  water  the  planets 
and  other  stars  sail;  these  are  all,  like  evil  demons, 
dark  by  nature,  but  are  iUuminated  by  radiant 
crosses  carried  by  angels.  The  clearness  of  the 
firmament  enables  man  to  look  through  all  seven 
heavens  to  the  polar  star,  the  central  sun  about 
which  the  other  bodies  revolve,  and  to  which  Man- 


dseans turn  their  face  at  prayer.  The  earth  they 
regard  as  a  circle,  inclining  somewhat  to  the  south, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  On  the 
north  is  a  great  mountain  of  turquoise,  the  reflec- 
tion of  which  causes  the  sky  to  appear  blue.  Be- 
hind this  mountain  is  the  world  of  the  blessed,  a 
kind  of  lower  paradise,  where  the  Egyptians  reside 
who  did  not  perish  with  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Man- 
dseans, since  Pharaoh  had  been  high  priest  and  king 
of  the  Mandseans.  Both  worlds  are  surrounded  by 
the  Yamma  rabba  d'suf,  the  outer  sea. 

The  period  of  duration  of  the  earth  is  fixed  at 
480,000  years,  divided  into  seven  epochs,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  a  planet.     According  to  the 

Ginza,  the  himian  race  has  been  three 

6.  Chro-     times  destroyed  by  water,  fire,  sword, 

Doiogy      and   pestilence,   only  one   couple   re- 

and  Escha-  maining  alive  after  each  time.    At  the 

tok>gy.      time  of  Noah,  the  world  was  466,000 

years  old.  After  him  rose  many  false 
prophets.  The  first  prophet  was  Abraham,  who 
caihe  6,000  years  after  Noah,  when  the  sim  ruled 
the  world.  Then  came  Moses,  in  whose  time  the 
Egyptians  had  the  true  religion.  After  him  came 
Solomon,  to  whom  the  demons  yielded  obedience. 
The  third  false  prophet  is  Yishu  MesiJi^a  (i.e.,  Jesus 
the  Messiah),  the  planet  Mercury,  a  sorcerer.  Forty- 
two  years  before  him  lived,  under  King  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  only  true  prophet,  Yahya,  or  Yuhana 
bar  Zikaryd  (i.e.,  John,  son  of  Zacharias;  Luke  i. 
13),  whose  mother  was  Enishbai  (Elizabeth); 
Yahya,  being  deceived  by  the  Messiah,  baptized 
him.  He  is  an  incarnation  of  Hibil,  who  had 
preached  repentance  in  the  time  of  Noah.  As  a 
contemporary  of  the  Messiah  and  John  the  Baptist 
lived  Anos  Uthra,  a  younger  brother  of  Hibil,  who 
had  descended  from  heaven,  was  baptized  by  John, 
wrought  miracles,  healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead, 
was  the  cause  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  false  Messiah, 
proclaimed  the  true  religion,  and,  before  his  return 
to  the  world  of  lights,  sent  360  prophets  into  the 
world  to  proclaim  his  teaching.  Jerusalem,  which 
was  once  built  at  the  command  of  Aduna^  (Adonai), 
was  destroyed  by  Anos,  while  the  Jews  were  dis- 
persed into  all  the  world,  having  killed  John  the 
Baptist.  Two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  60,000  Blandsans  came 
out  of  the  world  of  Pharaoh.  Their  high  priest  set- 
tled in  Damascus,  and  their  sacred  writings  are 
concealed  there  in  the  cupola  of  the  mosque  of  the 
Omayyade.  The  last  of  the  false  prophets  was 
Mohammed,  caUed  "  the  Perverter."  After  4,000 
or  5,000  years,  mankind  wiU  again  be  destroyed  by 
a  terrific  storm;  but  the  earth  will  be  again  re- 
peopled  by  a  man  and  a  woman  from  the  upper 
world,  whose  descendants  will  dwell  on  earth  for 
50,000  years  in  piety  and  virtue.  Then  will  Ur 
destroy  the  earth  and  the  other  middle  worlds, 
after  which,  bursting  asunder,  he  will  fall  into  the 
abyss  of  darkness,  to  be  annihilated  there  with  all 
worlds  and  powers  of  darkness.  Then  the  universe 
will  become  a  realm  of  light,  enduring  forever. 

The  weekly  holy  day  of  the  Mandseans  is  Sunday, 
which  is  celebrated  by  abstention  from  work  and 
by  divine  service,  with  reading  of  the  scriptures  by 
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the  priest*  Modern  travelers  record  the  iise  of 
Tbtirgday  also  as  holy  and  as  sacred  to  liibil  Zhva, 
The  Ginza  doefi  not  enjoin  other  sacred 
7.  System  seasons,  but  it  seems  clear  tliat  ccr- 
of  Cere-  tain  festivals  have  been  lonj;  in  use* 
moniaL  New  Year's  Day  ia  mentioned  in  the 
Ginaa  as  a  time  to  abstain  from  ablu- 
tions in  running  water,  probably  on  the  ground  tlmt 
on  that  day  the  angel  who  protect?  the  waters  is 
engaged  in  celebrating  a  festival  and  consequently 
the  evil  powers  find  their  opportunity  for  asaailing 
men;  Manda^ans  are  therefore  on  that  day  not  to 
leave  the  house  and  esf>ecially  not  to  approach 
water.  Yet  scholars  testify  to  the  celebration  of 
A  New  Year*8  festival,  called  Nauniz  rabba,  tie- 
guming  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  winter  month 
and  continuing  six  days,  or  se\en,  if  with  them  be 
reckoneti  the  iast  day  of  the  old  year.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  year  the  priests  and  scholars  forecast  the 
prospects  of  that  year.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twenty-second  of  the  fourth  month  is  celebrated 
the  feast  of  the  ascension  of  Hibil  Ziwa  from  the 
regions  of  darkness  to  his  own  realm  of  light.  The 
five  days  intc^rcalated  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
months  of  the  year  are  a  great  festival  of  baptism 
during  which  all  MandiEana  must  bathe  three  times 
daily,  before  meals,  and  dress  wholly  in  white.  The 
first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  is  a  feast  in  honor 
of  the  360  Uthras.  The  first  day  of  the  fifth  month 
is  employed  to  commemorate  the  Egj^tians  who 
perished  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  \ast  day  of  tlie  old 
year  is  preparatory  to  the  New  Year's  festivaL  The 
Mandsati  year  is  solar,  divided  into  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  with  five  days  intcrcalal^Hl  lie- 
tween  the  eighth  and  ninth  raontlis.  The  year  is 
further  divided  into  seasons  of  thr^^  months  each, 
beginning  with  winter.  The  week  lias  seven  days, 
named  after  the  planets.  In  the  matter  of  the 
time  for  prayer  there  is  some  contradiction;  one 
I  passage  aeems  to  require  it  three  times  a  day  and 
twice  in  the  night,  another  seems  to  forbid  it  dur- 
ing the  darkness.  Prohibition  of  fasting  appears 
sa  a  mark  of  opposition  to  Christianity,  though  a 
pretense  of  fasting  is  said  now  to  be  matle  because 
of  fear  of  the  Mohammedans.  Yet  spiritual  fasts 
are  enjoined  in  keeping  the  mcmlx^rs  and  organs 
of  the  body  from  sinning;  moreover,  there  are  times 
when  the  priests  abstain  from  flesh.  Man  damans 
may  not  eat  of  the  blood  of  animals,  of  anything 
that  is  pregnant,  or  of  tliat  which  still  has  life  or 
which  a  beast  of  prey  has  pulled  down.  VVhat  has 
been  kiUe<i  with  iron,  cleansed,  and  purified  is  edi- 
ble»  provided  it  has  not  been  prepared  by  others 
than  the  faithfuL  There  is  no  distinction  made  be* 
tween  what  in  the  natural  world  is  clean  and  un- 
clean, since  **  all  things  which  Petahil  hits  made 
were  made  for  Adam/*  Of  Manihean  sacraments 
the  chief  is  baptiism,  mth  which  is  bound  up  com- 
I  munton.  Unbaptizcd  children  are  not  reckoned 
[m  belonging  to  the  Mandiean  community.  Baptism 
must  be  performed  in  running  water  and  not  in 
pools  or  tanks,  and  is  by  complete  and  trine  immer- 
■ion.  The  baptism  of  adults  is  requirt?(.i  in  a  great 
[number  of  cases;  when  demanded  by  an  act  of 
'  consecration  or  of  sin,  on  Sunday  and  festivals,  on 
rtturo  from  ft  foreign  Uad^  after  contact  with  a 


corpse,  after  being  bittern  by  a  snake  or  a  wild  ani- 
mal, or  when  a  ceremony  lias  been  omittc^L  In  the 
Eiielmrist  are  used  two  elements,  corresponding  to 
the  Host  and  wine  of  Cathohc  ceremonial.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  consecrate  the  participant  by  imparting 
special  strength.  Prcrequisities  are  baptism,  good 
repute,  and  adherence  to  the  Manda^an  faith.  It  is 
received  at  the  festivals.  The  bread  is  prepared 
from  fine  white  flour  by  priests,  without  salt  or 
IcAven,  dividw!  into  small  portions,  and  baked  in  a 
new  oven.  It  is  kept  in  the  priest's  house,  and  is 
received  directly  into  the  mouth  from  the  priest's 
fingers.  Another  iLsage  connected  with  baptism 
anil  with  Sunday  observance  is  the  giving  of  the 
hand,  calletl  by  the  Mandaeans  kusta  C*  fidelity  '*), 
which  may  be  understood  from  a  corresponding 
Manichean  custom  to  signify  mutual  support.  As 
a  provision  against  sudden  death,  unprovided  with 
the  common  consecratioti,  there  is  a  sort  of  nmss 
for  the  soul  by  the  bishop,  by  which  the  beneficiary 
is  obligated  to  an  ascetic  life.  The  church  building 
proper  of  tlie  Mandieana  is  for  the  priests  and  their 
helpers  only;  the  laity  remain  at  the  entrance.  It 
is  small,  holding  only  a  very  few  persons,  has  only 
two  mndows,  and  the  door  is  always  at  the  south^ 
so  that  the  entrant  may  look  at  the  North  Star. 
It  contains  no  altar  and  no  ornament »  but  has  a 
few  shelves  in  the  corners  for  vessels.  It  is  al- 
ways near  runrung  water.  At  the  consecration  of 
a  church  a  dove  ia  sacrificed — a  trace  of  the  old 
Ishtar  worship.  The  injunction  to  marry  and  peo- 
ple the  earth  is  stringent,  and  condemnation  of 
Christian  asceticism  severe. 

The  Manda?an  ministry  has  three  grades.  The 
first  is  that  of  Shkaftdn,  deacon.  The  candidate 
mtist  f)e  without  physical  blemish,  and  is  generally 
taken  from  tlie  family  of  a  priest  or  a  bishop.  He 
undergoes  a  preliminary  training  of  twelve  years 
under  priests^  accompanying  them  on  their  jour- 
neys, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  is  ordained  and 

begins  to  assist  the  priest  or  bishop  in 
8,  The  tlie  sen^joes.  After  a  year  in  this 
Clergy.      grade,  he  is  admitted  to  the  second 

gratle,  that  of  Tarmida,  priest  or  pres- 
byter, being  ordaine^l  by  a  bishop  and  two  priests 
or  by  four  priests  empowered  by  the  bishop^  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  candidate  is  approved 
by  the  community.  The  period  of  probation  in- 
volves a  trial  lasting  over  at  least  sixty- two  days* 
and  may  through  inadvertence  or  accident  in  the 
conduct  of  the  trial  be  prolonged  for  several  months. 
A  part  of  the  ceremony  is  bathing  three  times  daily 
in  a  river  in  full  clothing,  the  wet  robes  being 
changed  only  after  the  candidate  has  completed  a 
ritual  of  prayer.  The  ordination  is  terminated  by 
baptism,  in  which  Ihf*  candidate's  wife  and  mother 
participate,  if  they  are  still  living,  and  a  feast  in 
which  presents  are  given  to  the  poor.  The  highest 
grade  is  Gamivra,  "  treasurer,^'  or  bishop.  The 
candidate,  who  is  chosen  from  among  the  presby- 
ters, must  show  his  al^ility  to  explain  difBcult  pai»^ 
sages  in  the  Manda^an  scriptures.  8tiU  another 
grade  is  reported  by  Petennann,  that  of  Huh  amma, 
"  head  of  the  people,"  a  rank  corresponding  to  that 
of  patriarch  or  pot>e.  This  grade,  according  to  the 
M audita ns^  has  been  filled  only  tmce,  onoe  befocf 
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John  the  Baptist  by  Pharaoh,  and  onoe  since,  by  a 
certain  Adam  abu  al-farash,  both  of  whom  were 
not  of  this  world  but  came  from  the  upper  world. 
Women  are  admitted  to  the  clergy.  They  enter 
the  diaconate  as  virgins  and  become  presbyters 
only  after  marriage  with  one  of  the  higher  orders. 
The  official  dress  of  the  clergy  is  white  throughout, 
consisting  of  breeches,  timic,  girdle,  stole,  and  tur- 
ban, and  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  the 
priest  wears  a  gilt  and  the  bishop  a  golden  ring,  on 
which  is  inscribed  ahum  Yatoar  ziwar,  "  name  of 
Yawar  Ziwa,''  i.e.,  of  Hibil  Ziwa.  In  exercising 
their  ministerial  functions  the  clergy  go  barefooted. 
BCan  consists  of  three  parts,  the  body,  the  ani- 
mal soul,  and  the  heavenly  soul.  On  the  approach 
of  death  a  Mandsean  is  attended  by  a  deacon  and 
two  or  more  nurses,  is  bathed  with  warm  and  then 
with  cold  water,  and  then  clothed  in  the  funeral 
robes  consisting  of  seven  pieces.  The  body  is  laid 
out  with  the  head  to  the  south  so  that 
9.  Last  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  polar  star, 
Rites;  the  and  the  grave  is  dug  so  that  the  body 
Soul's  Hap.  maintains  the  same  position,  and 
prayers  are  offered  at  the  interment. 
The  soul  of  the  dead  passes  out  of  the  earth-region 
into  the  sphere  of  light,  and  according  to  some  pas- 
sages of  the  scriptures  is  accompanied  by  an  Uthra, 
who  comes  for  that  purpose  from  the  kingdom  of 
light,  finally  passing  a  stream  which  constitutes 
the  last  hindrance  to  its  approach  to  the  "  house  of 
life."  At  the  door  of  this  house  sits  Abathur  with 
his  scales  to  weigh  the  deeds  of  the  departed;  after 
passing  this  ordeal,  the  soul  is  received  and  clothed 
in  garments  of  light.  Those  whose  deeds  do  not 
permit  their  reception  are  remitted  to  the  lower 
regions,  there  to  receive  punishment  of  stripes 
without  end.  The  end  of  the  world  is  called  "  the 
day  of  the  end  ''  and  "  the  second  death,''  and  is 
brought  about  by  the  serpent  Leviathan  which 
destroys  all  not  belonging  to  the  world  of  light  and 
the  earth  itself.  Mandseans  are  not  willing  to  dis- 
close their  beliefs  to  strangers  for  fear  of  arousing 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedans.  Part  of  the 
knowledge  gained  came  through  the  son  of  a  priest 
who  became  a  convert  to  Roman  CathoUcism  and 
commimicated  information  to  M.  N.  Siouffi,  the 
French  consul  in  Mosul  1874-76. 

While  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  numbers 
of  the  Mandseans  were  given  at  about  20,000  fam- 
ilies, at  present  there  is  only  a  small  remnant  of 
about  1,500  persons,  living  south  of  Bagdad  along 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  in  Khuzistan,  ply- 
ing the  trades  of  goldsmith-s,  black- 
za  Present  smiths,  builders,  and  carpenters.   They 
Conditions;  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Mo- 
the         hammedan    sect     of    Nosairiyah    in 
Language.  Lebanon.     Externally  the  MandsBans 
do   not   distinguish    themselves   from 
Mohammedans.    Since  the  latter  arrogate  to  them- 
selves white  clothing,  which  the  Ginza  regards  as 
holy,  Mandseans  usually  wear  brown  raiment  or 
brown  with  white  stripes.    Mandseans  speak  Arabic 
or  Persian,  but  the  language  of  their  scriptures  is  an 
Aramaic  dialect  of  great  value  for  the  student  of 
language  and  is  related  lexically  and  grammatically 
to  that  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  to  the  Na- 


batssan  tongue.  It  was  probably  the  native  tongue 
of  Mani,  and  the  Ginza  doubtless  contains  long 
passages  from  the  Manichean  writings  (see  BIani, 
Manicheans,  S  13).  Nevertheless,  the  pronuncia- 
tion as  at  present  employed  by  Mandseans  has  not 
been  correctly  transmitted.  The  vocabulary  is  Ara* 
maic  in  groundwork,  with  loan  words  from  Jewish, 
Syrian-Christian,  and  especially  Persian  sources, 
while  the  later  writings  are  mixed  with  Arabic.  The 
alphabet,  which  probably  arose  in  Babylonia  and 
combines  the  early  Aramaic  and  Palmyrene  ele- 
ments, has  twenty-two  letters. 

The  origins  of  Mandsean  doctrine,  it  must  firmly 
be  maintained,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  religion  of 
Babylonia;  and  Babylonia  itself  was  the  place 
where  it  arose.  A  Jewish  or  Christian  source  in 
Palestine  is  out  of  the  question.  Mandseans  are 
not  the  descendants  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  although  he  and  the  Jordan  are  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  their  writings. 
iz.  Sources  The  tradition  of  the  people  themselves 

of  Man-  that  they  arose  in  Galilee,  were  perse- 
dsan  cuted  in  Jerusalem  and  driven  thence 
Doctrines,  by  the  caliphs  is  historically  worth- 
less. They  are  to  be  compared  with 
such  sects  as  the  Hemerobaptists  of  the  Church 
Fathers  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  IV.,  xxii.  6;  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  i.  199;  Epiphanius,  Hcer,  xvii.;  "  Clementine 
Recognitions,"  i.  54:  "  Some  even  of  the  disciples 
of  John,  who  seem  to  be  great  ones,  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  people  and  proclaimed  their 
own  master  as  the  Christ  ";  ANF,  viii.  92).  The 
reputed  founder  and  other  Biblical  characters  and 
coloring  have  come  into  the  religion  through  the 
syncretistic  process.  To  connect  them  with  these 
early  sects  is  no  more  right  than  to  associate  them 
with  the  Nazaraioi  of  Epiphanius  {Hctr.  xviii.). 
The  mistake  arose  in  the  misapprehension  of  mis- 
sionaries of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  mistook 
them  for  a  kind  of  Christians  on  account  of  their 
practise  of  baptism  and  related  them  with  the  Bap- 
tist and  with  Galilee.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  the  religion  passed 
through  a  period  of  sympathetic  feeling  for  Chris- 
tianity and  was  influenced  by  its  ritual.  Thus 
Bibliosd  reminiscences  and  nomenclature,  from 
Adam  to  John  and  Jesus,  including  even  the  ter- 
minology of  parts  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  went  to  the 
building  of  the  Mandsean  scriptures  and  teaching. 
But  the  antichristian  bias  appears  in  making  Moses 
a  false  prophet,  Jesus  the  evil  planet  Mercury,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  most  devilish  evil  spirit,  as  well 
as  in  the  polemics  against  Christian  monasticism 
smd  other  Christian  institutions.  Still  more  ob- 
servable is  the  anti judaic  bias,  especially  in  the 
utter  abhorrence  of  circumcision.  While  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  name  ''  Jordan  "  might  seem  to 
imply  derivation  of  the  sect  from  people  who  once 
dwelt  on  that  river,  the  usage  is  to  be  compared 
with  that  in  Hippolytus  (Haer.  v.  2;  ANF,  v.  52), 
where  the  **  great  Jordan "  is  employed  in  the 
Naassene  system  to  express  the  idea  of  the  great 
sanctifying  element  of  life  in  the  world  of  light. 
Thus  the  name  of  the  Biblical  Jordan  was  emplo3red 
in  the  earliest  Gnostic  systems,  and  notably  in  that 
of  the  Perata)  (who  were  in  the  Euphrates  regioii)| 
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who  also  employed  "  E^cyptiana  "  and  *'  Red  Sea  "' 
in  just  such  a  metaphorical  sense  as  did  the  Man- 
diBAQB.  Indeed,  the  question  of  the  sources  of 
Mandjeism  m  just  tlmt  of  the  sources  of  Ophitism 
and  GnoBticism  in  general.  These  systems  are  not 
traceable  to  I  he  teachings  of  the  Persian  Zarathus- 
tra,  nor  to  Phenician  heaihenjMm,  nor  to  the  Greek 
royHteries^  but  fiimply  to  the  Babylonian-Chaldean 
national  religion,  which  was  domicileci  in  the  region 
where  Ophites,  Peratie,  and  Mandieans  lived,  and 
where  they  were  distinguished  from  Christians  (cf. 
W,  A112,  Zur  Frage  nach  titr  Ursprung  dess  Gntyslu 
mmuj?,  pp.  50  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1897).  While  some 
fundamental  conceptiona  are  changed,  as  when  tlie 
namcB  of  Babylonian  deitie.s  ^)ecome  the  mimes  of 
the  planets  and  are  regarded  a^s  evil  spirits,  yet  the 
derivation  ia  so  clear  upon  investigation  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  upon  tlik  point. 

The  Mandfcan  baptism  CJin  not  be  derived  from 
the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  nor  is  it  Christian 
baptinm  taken  over  and  exaggerated;    the  Man- 
dffian  practise   is  diametriciilly  opposed   to   both. 
Christian    l>aptism    implies    jnetanoiaf 
I  a.  Baby*  ethical  rebirth,  and  it  marks  the  in- 
lonian  and  auguration  of  an  etliical  renewing  of 
Manichcau  the  heart  after  the  pattern  of  the  8a- 
Ideas       vior;   the  Manda^an  rite,  so  frequently 
Borrowed,   repeated,  is  a  theurgic- magical  opera- 
tion and  aims  at  an  ever-increasing 
*  indght  into  the  secrets  of  the  kingdom  of  light 
through  the  mediation  of  water,  the  element  of  the 
king  of  light.     The  Manda^an  light-goil  Mana  Rabba 
ia  to  be  identified  with  the  Babylonian   Ea  (see 
Babyixjnia,  VI Lj  2,  i  ri)^  and  his  emanation  Manda 
de  hayye  or  his  son  HibiJ  Ziwu  with  Ea's  son  Mar- 
duk  (see  Babylonia,  VFf.,  2,  §  SO).     Ea,  the  gt:>d 
kof   profound    knowledge,    father   of   the   mediator 
fMarduk,  enthroned  in  the  world-sea,  whose  holy 
[element  is  water,  is  the  Ea  of  the  brilliant  ocean  of 
[lieaven,  as  eomes  out  in  the  Ayar-yora  and  the 
[beavenly  Jordan  of  the  Mandapans.     Similarly,  as 
Marduk,  the  conqueror  of  Tiamat,  appears  in  vari- 
ous incarnations  like  tliat  of  Gilgamesh,  so  do  Hibil 
Ziwa  and  his  successors.     The  parallels  of  Ij^htar's 
descent  into  hell  and  that  of  Hibil  Ziwa,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  planetary  worlds  into  a  aystem  of  seven, 
and  the  seat  of  Ea  in  the  North  with  the  Mandu^an 
direction  of  worship  to  that  quarter  are  sufficiently 
obvious.     Similar  relationship  can  be  established 
with  Manicheanism.     Mani  was  in  his  youth  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Babylonian  Mu*tamhjh  ("  baptizera  "), 
mn  early   Babylonian   sect.     Palestinian    Hemcro- 
baptists,  Elkesaites  (q.v,),  Nazarenes,  and  Ebion- 
jte»  (q.v.)  w^ero  sects  which  propagated  in  the  West 
under  Jewish  influence  Babylonian  ideas,  especially 
those  of  a  mediator  and  the  closely  connected  rite 
of  baptism;   these  sects  took  form  in  pre-Christian 
times  and  later  were  hostile  to  Christianity,     John 
i  the  Baptist  gave  to  the  rite  of  baptism,  thus  de- 
rived, a  new  ethical  content  by  connecting  with  it 
the  Old-TestAment  expectation  of  a  Messiah.    Sim- 
ilarly the  second  sacrament  of  the  Mandieana,  tho 
Eucharist,  must  b©  explained  upon  lisage  grounded 
in  nature-religions,  in  honor  paid  to  the  pure  ele- 
ments of  nature  and  its  gifU»  and  not  as  a  perver- 
•100  of  the  Christian  mystery.    The  odginal  teach* 


ing  of  Mani  could  not  have  been  very  diflerent  in 
this  matter  from   the  conjmon  Manda^an-Gnostic 
doctrine  (see  Mani,  Maniiheans).     The  conception 
of  eons  and  of  the  ruh  ai-htiyat,  '*  spirit  of  life,**  are 
alike  in  the  two  systems  (cf.  the  Valentinian  Z^?). 
Similarly  the  work  of  the  original  man  in  combating 
the  original  devil  is  praclicaJly  the  same  in  Man- 
da'ism  and  Manicheanism,  though   the  former  has 
made  the  development  more  complex  by  introdu- 
cing a  stratum  of  Aramaic  thought  in  tlie  names  of 
angels  and  devils*     While,  then,  the  religious  eys- 
tein  of  the  Mandseans  has  especial  interest  rather 
in  connection  with  the  universal  history  of  religion 
than  with  th(*  theology  of  Christianity,  yet  there  is 
much  in  it  which  can  shed  light  upon  the  history  of 
doctrine.     In  particular,  the  form  of  the  Manda?an 
sacrament^s  affords  groimd  for  thought  to  the  in- 
vestigator of  the  history  of  the  Christian  sacra- 
ment of  baptism.  (K.  Kebbleh,) 
BiBiJooRAPirr:    The  Ginia,  called  aI»o  the  MStdra  rabba,  la 
bett  oonaulted  in  tbe  ed.  of  11,  Petemnann,  ThcKiuruM  nfe 
l'^)er  maffmui,  vulffQ  "  Librr  Adami,'  vol.  L,  Berlin,  l&67» 
vol.  u.,  Leipalc^  IBG7  ihiumL  on  n  compiurison  of  four  IhlSS. 
of  I6tb  and  1 7th  centuries),     A  prior  ed.  wa*  by  M-  Nor- 
berg.  Codex  Nowzrtrtt*,  liber  Adami  ttppetialint,  voh.  t.-iv., 
Cop«nha|cea,  vol.  v  (ononitLMtiooo  K  Lund^   1817  (tnislead- 
iiiK,  being:  a  Hyriac  tnuu^criptioD.  but  has  l^tin  traoBl.). 
A  Germ,  traiuil..  with  notm,  has  been.  iMued  by  W.  Brandt, 
Gi5ttinsen,  1SQ3,  and  the  name  aehular  ffives  the  titles  of 
the  tracts  or  books  of  which  the  O'ttua  ia  oompo9ed  m  hi» 
very  scholarly  A/andditcA«  Relioion^  pp.  207-200,  Leipsio, 
ISS^,     Other  Mandsan  writings  published  are:    Qotatta, 
by  J.  Eutius,  StuttcAi'tt  1^^?  i*  1iturett»l  work);    parte 
of  the  Suira  de    Yahu^   ("  Book   of  John  "),   in  Germ. 
trannL  by  G.  W.  Lorsbach,  in  BeitrAtfen  rur  Philo$<yphim 
und  GtMchichUf,   v   UTCltO,    1-44.      MandwKD   macriptioua 
have  been  publbhed:    H.  Pog:non,  JnaaipHont  mandaiiea 
dea  coupc9  de  Kfwuabir,  2  vols.,  Parts,  1896-90  (cf.  the  re- 
view by  M.  Lid«har»ki  in  TLZ,  1899);    idem,  Uw  incan- 
tation  cofttre   fes  geniea   malfaitofdM   ra   MandaiU^   Paris, 
1892;    M.  Lidibarski,  in  EphemerU  fUr  9emiti«che  Epi- 
graphik,  i.  1   (1900),  89-106;    cf*  J*  H.  Mordtmann  and 
D.  H.  Mailer.  SaMiKht  DimkTnAirr.  Vienna.  18S3. 

For  early  reports  eonceming  the  Mandieans  consutt: 
F,  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  Narratio  ariifinis,  rituum  tt  errorum 
ChrisHanorwn  S.  Joannin,  Home.  UV52;  Abraham  Ecchet* 
leniiB,  EutuchiuM  pahiaTtha  A  iej'aruirinua  vtiuitrohM^  p|». 
310-336.  Rome.  1600;  Jean  ThiScnot.  Voyage  au  Levafd, 
Paris*  1004;  J.  ChBrdm,  Journal  du  vouage  ...  en  Perte^ 
fjondont  1686;  C.  Niebulir,  Rei»elineM<rhrnhuno  nach  Arabian 
und  andem  .  .  .  L^ndem,  3  voL*..  HamburR,  1 774-1 83 7» 
Eng.  tranflU,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1792.  The  two  impor- 
tant modem  worka,  beddetf  that  of  W.  Brandt,  lit  imp., 
are  by  H.  J.  Potermanii.  ReUen  im  Orient,  2  vols..  Leip- 
iiio.  1861;  and  M.  N,  Siouffi.  l^tiwiM  eur  ta  rtHqion  d*M 
Soi^ibat  ou  Sabimts,  leurM  dogmtM^  leura  mmsr*,  Paru.  1880. 
Not  to  bo  overlooked  is  W.  Brandt,  in  JPT,  xvui  (1892). 
40S-438.  675-603-  Consult  further:  J.  Matter.  Hiat  du 
gnotHHtnu.  U.  394-422.  Paris,  1828;  L.  E.  Burckhardt. 
t,ea  NatoTi*na  ou  Mandai-Jahja  {discipleM  de  Jean),  Stra*- 
burg.  1840  (ba»ed  on  Norberg);  D.  Chwolsohn,  Die  5»- 
6ier,  I  100-138,  St.  Petersburg,  1856;  J.  M.  Chevalitfr 
Lyeklama,  Vovacea  .  .  .  dana  la  M taopoiamie^  vol.  {ii«, 
book  3,  chap.  iv..  Paris.  1868;  Babelon.  in  AnnaU*  tU 
philoaophie  chntienne,  1881;  E.  Bbchoff.  Im  Reich*  der 
Gnotia.  Die  myati*chen  Lehren  de*  i'&diMchen  und  cArul* 
lichen  GnoaUciamuM,  MandAiamtia  witd  ManickQitmu*  und 
ihr  habyloniMchrtutmler  Unprung,  Leipete,  1900;  an  im- 
portant body  of  magaiine  literature  Ia  indicated  in  Rich- 
ardson. Enevclopaedia^  pp,  674-676;  Enei/dapa^ia  Bri' 
tannica,  xv.  467.  For  ttie  lan^uaee:  T.  Noldeke.  MandA- 
Uche  Orammadk.  Hallo,  1875;  idem,  in  Abhandlunoen  dar 
Oa^Hinifer  GetelUchaft,  1862;  H.  Pngnon.  In^cripHona,  ut. 
iup.,  pp.  257-308. 

MAlfDE,    mfln'de,    HENDRIK:     Dutch    mystie 

of  the  Windeflheim  community;   b.  at  Dort  c.  1360; 
d.  in  the  monasteiy  of  Siou,  near  Beverwijk^  1431, 
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Very  little  is  known  regarding  his  life.  When  his 
biographer,  Jan  Busch  (q.v.),  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Windesheim,  Mande  was  already  an  old 
man.  All  known  of  his  early  life  is  that  he  was 
physically  frail  and  weak  and  that  his  education 
enabled  him  to  fill  the  position  of  court  scribe  with 
William  VI. ,  count  of  Holland,  under  difficult  con- 
ditions. He  was  deeply  impressed  by  Groote's 
sermons  (see  Groote,  Geert),  and,  as  a  result  of 
visions  of  the  Crucified  One  with  his  stigmata,  he 
resolved  to  enter  a  monastery  and  chose  that  of 
Windesheim  at  Deventer,  taking  the  vows  in  1395. 
On  account  of  his  health  he  never  became  canonicva, 
in  spite  of  the  great  veneration  inspired  by  his  vi- 
sions and  his  gracious  personality.  He  cultivated 
intimate  relations  with  the  prominent  members  of 
the  new  devotion.  In  a  little  tractate  he  has  given 
an  accoimt  of  his  visions;  this  Busch  translated 
into  Latin  and  added  some  accounts  of  the  author 
derived  from  his  associates.  In  the  monastery — 
which  he  rarely  left,  and  only  in  its  service — he 
occupied  himself  with  copying  manuscripts.  His 
death  occurred  during  a  journey  with  Busch  di- 
rected by  the  authorities  at  Windesheim. 

Of  Mande's  writings  in  French  and  German, 
composed  for  the  brethren,  fourteen  are  mentioned 
by  Busch.  They  did  not  become  widely  known  in 
spite  of  their  graceful  diction  and  depth  of  mean- 
ing. Mande  was  strongly  influenced  by  Ruys- 
broeck,  but  was  simpler  and  more  easily  under- 
stood. He  was  indeed  called  the  Ruysbroeck  of 
northern  Holland.  Only  in  1854  were  his  writings 
rediscovered.  They  are  as  follows:  Liber  unu8 
quomodo  veterem  hominem  cum  actibiut  auia  eruere 
debemu8  et  Christo  nos  unire.  The  Dutch  manu- 
cript  was  found  by  G.  Visser  and  printed  in  his 
H,  Mande.  Bijdrage  tdt  de  Kennia  der  Noord- 
Nederlandsche  MysHek,  The  Hague,  1899.  Liber  de 
inHmie  domini  nostri  J,  Chrieti  et  aepiem  viie  qui- 
bus  ihjar  ad  ea,  found  by  S.  Becker  and  published 
by  C.  K.  de  Bazel,  Leyden,  1886,  new  ed.  in  Visser, 
ut  sup.  Mande  refers  to  Bonaventura's  IHnerar- 
turn  mentis,  more  especially  to  the  section  de  sep- 
tern  itineribua  cetemitatie.  Liber  de  perfecta  amaria 
altitudine  et  de  viis  ad  eam  perveniendi,  ed.  Visser 
after  a  Brussels  manuscript.  De  eapida  aapienUa, 
according  to  Visser;  it  exists  in  an  Amsterdam  man- 
uscript and  treats  of  the  seven  gifts,  imder  the 
title:  Van  der  gave  der  smakender  wijaheit.  Specu- 
lum veritatia,  also  in  the  Amsterdam  manuscript, 
Sen  epiegel  der  waerheit,  printed  in  Visser,  ut  sup., 
appendix  V. ;  De  luce  veritatis,  extant  in  the  same 
manuscript;  De  tribue  statibua  hominia  converai, 
in  quibua  conaiatit  perfectio  vitts  apiritualia.  This  is 
Maude's  most  important  and  b«8t  known  writing, 
based  on  Joel  ii.  12,  13.  In  it  Mande  has  ex- 
plained his  whole  conception  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Amaroaa  querela  amantia  anima  Deum  auum  pro 
liberatione  tenehrarum  defeduumque  auorum,  extant 
in  several  manuscripts  and  printed  by  W.  Moll  in 
the  Kalender  voar  Proteatanten  in  Nederland,  1860, 
p.  113.  AUocutio  brevia  amantia  animce  cum  amato 
9UO,  printed  in  W.  Moll's  Joh.  Brugmann,  i.  310, 
Amsterdam,  1854.  De  preparatione  intemcB  noatrce 
habUationia,  in  Moll,  Brugmann,  i.  293.  Dialogue 
am  coUocuiio  devota  anima  cum  Deo  amato  suo  et 


reaponaio  ejua  ad  animam  devotam,  supposed  by 
Visser  to  be  in  the  third  part  of  an  Amsterdam 
manuscript  (cf.  Visser,  ut  sup.).  De  rapttbua  et 
coUocutionibua  cum  Deo  et  Dei  aecum  decern  (cf .  Vis- 
ser, in  the  Nederlandache  Archief  van  Kerkgeachie- 
denia,  1901,  p.  249.  In  the  issue  for  1902  the  diet^ 
ache  text  van  H,  M.  apokalypaia  is  printed). 

Of  the  writings  mentioned  by  Busch  there  are 
missing  De  vita  apirittuUi  et  devota  and  De  vita  con- 
tempUUiva;  these  are  probably  developments  of 
parts  of  the  De  tribua  statibua.  The  tractate  Van 
den  gheesteliken  opgave,  found  by  Borssum  in  Am- 
sterdam and  published  in  the  Archief  for  1896,  has 
not  yet  been  proved  to  be  by  Mande. 

According  to  Busch,  all  the  writings  of  Mande 
enumerated  were  written  in  his  own  hand  but  with- 
out the  addition  of  his  name.     During  the  disor- 
ders succeeding  the  Reformation  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries  the  tradition  of  authorship 
was  lost.     Mande's  mysticism  as  described  by  Vis- 
ser is  less  grandiose  than  Ruysbroeck's.    Mande  is 
simpler,  more  sentimental,  and  more  Biblical,  and 
he  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  precursor  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  who  popularized  him.        L.  Schulze. 
Bxbuoorapht:    The  one  source  is  the  Chronicon  Windea- 
hememe  of  J.  Busch,  ed.  K.  Qnibe,  Halle.  1887.     Consult 
W.  Moll.  J.  Brugmann,  i.  260.  Amsterdam.  1854;    idem. 
Kerkoetchiedenia  van  Nederland  voor  de  Hervormino,    2 
vols.,  ib.  1864-71;  J.  O.  R.  Acquoy,  Het  KlooaterU  Windea- 
htim,  L  260.    Utrecht.  1875;    ADB,  xx,    166;    above  all. 
the  monograph  by  Q.  Visser  mentioned  in  the  text. 

MANDEVILLE,  BERNARD.    See  Deisic 

MAIIEGOLD  OF  LAUTENBACH:  German  Au- 
gustinian  monk;  b.  about  1060;  d.  after  1103,  prob- 
ably on  May  24.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the 
cloister  of  GebweUer  in  Alsace,  but  when  it  was  des- 
troyed by  partizans  of  Henry  IV.,  he  went,  after  a 
period  of  wandering,  to  Bavaria  about  10S6,  and 
foimd  refuge  in  the  cloister  of  Raitenbach.  After 
1000  he  lived  in  the  cloister  of  Marbach,  near  Col- 
mar  in  Alsace,  ultimately  becoming  prior,  and  op- 
posing Henry  to  the  very  last.  The  great  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  pamphlet  of  the  scholastic 
Wenrich  of  Treves  (q.v.)  moved  Manegold  to  com- 
pose his  Liber  ad  Gebehardum  (MGH,  Lib.  de  lite,  i., 
1890,  308-430),  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Gebhard 
of  Salzburg,  and  written  in  the  lifetime  of  Gregory 
VII.,  though  not  published  until  after  his  death. 
Manegold  reveals  himself  as  an  enthusiastic  par- 
tizan  of  the  Gregorian  party,  and  upholds  the  pope's 
views  in  all  the  disputes  of  the  period,  though  from 
a  radically  democratic  platform.  Thus  royalty,  in 
his  view,  is  not  an  ordinance  of  God,  but  an  office 
bestowed  by  the  people,  and  the  relation  between 
king  and  people  is  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,  breach 
of  which  by  the  king  enables  the  people  to  recede 
from  the  treaty  and  to  dissolve  the  subject  relation. 
In  the  light  of  these  principles,  Manegold  vindi- 
cated the  pope's  right  to  release  the  Germans  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.,  though  with- 
out being  clear  concerning  the  relation  of  such  an 
exercise  of  popular  sovereignty  to  the  papal  act 
of  nullifying  the  oath.  In  his  Opuaculum  contra 
Wol/elmum  Colonienaem  (ed.  A.  Muratori,  Anec- 
dota,  iv.  163-208,  Padua,  1713;  cf.  Lib.  de  lite,  i. 
30^^308),  Manegold  assails  the  assimiption  of  a 
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oompaybility  of  I  he  teflchings  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers with  Christian  dogma. 

Manegold  of  La  u  ten  bach  has  often  been  con- 
fused with  the  philosopher  Manegold  {Hintoire  lit- 
Uraire  rh  la  France,  ix.  280-290,  Paris,  1750),  who 
probably  Ukewiae  came  from  Akace,  and  gaine<l 
much  renown  as  a  teacher  in  France  between  1070 
and  1090*  Carl  Mihbt. 

BlBLto<3HAPiiT:  W,  von  GiMebr«cht,  in  SUzunotberichie  der 
M&Hch^n^r  Akad^mie,  1868,  ii.  2U7-330;  N.  Paulus,  in 
Revut  aUholujur  d'AiMoce,  1886,  pp.  20&-22I,  270-289, 
a37-345:  W,  Mortens,  Gngor  VIL,  Leipi»ic,  1804;  C. 
Mirbt,  />w  Puhlixiatik  im  Zeitalter  (irnfjuTa  V7/.,  pa,Hsim, 
ib.  1894;  G,  Meyer  von  Knunuu,  JtihrburheT  deA  deutschtn 
Beich^  unler  Hanrich  IV\  und  W.  vol  iiL.  ik  191XJ;  J,  A, 
Endrea,,  in  HUtoruich-poHtische  Binfter,  cx^cvii  «10OU, 
38d-40t,  486-405;  G.  Koch,  Afaneo<}ld  von  Lauimbach, 
Berlin,  lfl02;  KL,  viii.  S07-598. 

MAHETHO:  Egyptian  historian.  He  was  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Sebennytus,  chief  town  of  thenonie 
of  that  name,  floumhed  in  the  third  century  b.c, 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  possibly 
of  Ptolemy  Phi  lad  el  ph  us,  and  wtis  a  priest  of  On 
(Heliopolis).  He  wrote  in  Greek  for  the  temple 
archiveii  an  *'  Epitome  of  Things  Physical,"  on 
Egyptian  philosophy  and  theology,  and  wliat  la 
cited  by  Josephus  (.4^/.  L,  iiL  9)  as  **  Egyptian  His- 
tory,*' Only  fragments  of  these  ivorka  are  ex- 
tant, in  citations.  Of  the  **  Epitome  "  the  most 
extensive  fragments  are  in  Plutarch's  De  hide  et 
Otnn  (chaps,  viii,,  ix.,  xhx.,  bcii.,  Ixxiii.),  Of  the 
"'  History  "  the  most  important  fragment  is  a  cata- 
Iog\ie  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  of  dynasties  L-XXX. 
(Menes-Nectanebo  IL),  preserved  in  part  in  Juhua 
Africaniia  and  Eusebina,  The  fragments  have  been 
collected  in  C,  and  T.  M  tiller,  Fragmenla  hiitoricorum 
Ormcorum,  vol.  ii  (Paris,  1848). 

BtvUOORAPHT:  F,  Jh  L&utb.  Manetho  und  dtr  Turiru^r 
K^miff»papvrwt,  Munich,  1865;  O.  F.  Unger,  Chronoioi/ia  rfrj 
Manetho,  B^rhn.  1867;  J .  Kr&U^  Compo§Uion  und  SchicktaJe 
dr*  mofwthonijfcAen  Geschichlrwerkes,  Vienna,  1870. 

MANGOLDp  WILHELM  JDLItJS:  German  Lu- 
theran ;  b,  at  Cassel  Nov.  20,  1K25 ;  d.  at  Bonn 
Mar.  1,  1890.  He  entered  the  University  of  Halle 
in  1845 ;  later  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  at  Mar- 
bur|?,  and  so  distinguiithed  himiself  here  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1848  he  was  urged  by  his  examiners  to 
embrace  an  academic  career.  Until  Sept.,  1849, 
be  devoted  himself  at  Gdttingen  to  ecclesiastical 
hiAtary,  and  in  the  following  year  served  with  suc- 


cess as  private  tutor  to  two  sona  of  the  elector. 
On  Thiersch's  retirement  Mangold  chose  the  vacant 
department  of  New-Testament  theoloj^  in  place  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Having  acquired  a  consid- 
erable reputation  both  fts  teacher  and  author,  he 
receiveii  in  1863  a  call  to  Vienna,  from  the  EvangeU- 
cul  faculty  of  theology  there,  but  at  the  same  time, 
in  spite  of  the  intrigues  of  fiis  adversaries,  he  was  at 
last,  by  command  of  the  elector,  appointed  regular 
professor  of  theology  at  Marburg.  Here,  besides 
his  constant  apjiUcatton  to  his  specialty  of  Biblical 
instruction,  and  to  his  other  university  duties, 
including  the  rector's  office,  which  he  filled  in  1869- 
L870,  he  took  much  interest  in  the  Reformed 
congregation  at  Marburg  and  in  the  extraordinary 
HeHNian  Syno<l,  in  whose  behalf  he  labored  as  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies.  His  call 
to  Bonn  in  1S72  was  due  to  the  minister  Falk. 
Here  he  labored  bidefatigably  and  successfully  for 
over  seventeen  years,  in  the  spirit  of  his  ctiosea 
motto,  "  Speaking  the  tnuh  in  love."  He  was 
largely  influencetl  by  his  teacher  and  veteran  col- 
league, Ernst  Henke,  liis  memorial  tribute  to  whom 
(Marburg,  1879)  clearly  reflects  his  own  theological 
attitude.  Although  he  fully  understood  honest 
orthodox  zeal  antl  was  patient  with  ignorance,  he 
had  abundant  occasion  in  Bonn  for  decided  oppo- 
sition to  arbitrary  traditionalism.  However,  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  best  loved  teachers  of  the 
univeniity,  which  in  1876-77  elected  him  rector. 

Omitting  his  numerous  minor  works,  of  which  a 
complete  list  is  given  in  the  Proiej^taniische  Kirchen' 
zeitung  for  1890,  no,  17,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
here  the  following  larger  books:  Die  irrkhrer  der 
Pastoralbncfe  {Marhnrg,  1856);  Der  Romerbrief  und 
die  Anfiinge  der  romischen  Gemeinde  (1866);  and  an 
independent  work,  not  merely  a  recasting  of  the 
last--named  w^ork,  Der  Romcrbrief  und  seine 
geAchirhtlichen  Vorau^tnetmngen  (1884).  He  waa 
also  widely  known  for  his  two  greatly  enlarged  new 
erlitions  of  his  predecessor  Fried  rich  Bleek'a  Eiti^ 
leitung  in  das  Ncue  Testament  (Berlin,  1876;  1886). 
He  left  Bleek's  text  as  it  stood,  but  araphficd  it  by 
excellent  supplements,  thereby  prolonging  the  use- 
fulness of  Bleek'a  remarkable  work  by  coordinating 
it  with  the  progressive  development  of  New-Testa- 
ment scholarship.  A*  Kamphausen. 
BinuoofiAPHY:  ProlmianHatht  KirdimMihmif,  1890,  no.  17. 


The  Reliffion  CbAraetcriied  <|  IV 
Manila Orifftn;  Lefcendary  Aiwrelioni  (}  2). 
Muii>Lire(»3). 
Maniehe&n  Cowmoirony  fS  4). 
Commlnctin^  of  LiKbt  &nd  DiLrknesa  (|  5). 


HANI,    MANICHEANS. 

Oriifin  of  Man  tS  6). 
Tlie  End  of  tbo  Worl.1  (§7). 
Two  Clasaes  of  Manic be&n«  (9  8). 
F»«t«.  Fmsin,  and  Prayer  (f  »). 
The  Cbufch  (f  10). 


The  Future  Life  (i  11). 

Mani's  Attitude  Toward  the  Biblt  (I  12). 

Mjinicbean  Literature  <i  13 L 

HiBt^iry  of  the  Religion  H  14). 

Component  Sources  of  the  System  (i  15). 


When  Christianity  had  won  its  fight  and  been 
declared  in  the  fourth  century  the  State  religion, 
its  doctrines  had  been  in  conflict  with  many  op- 
posing forms  of  belief.  But  its  tloughtiest  oppo- 
nent was  not  the  decrepit  faith  in  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  A  more  dangerous  foe  waa  foimd  in 
ancient  philosophy,  especially  in  its  latest  form  of 
Neoplatonism,  which  strove  for  spiritual  control  of 
the  world  and  combined  the  theoretical  with  the 
practical.     The  one  lack  of  Neoplatonlsm  was  a  per- 


sonal center  around  which  to  gather  its  forces,  for 

want  of  which,  as  contrasted  with  Christianity,  it 

failefl  to  attain  popularity.     Even  more 

I,  The      dangerous    than   this   was  a    religion 

Religion     which,  rising  in  the  Orient,  united  in 

Chaxacter-  itJielf  the  charms  of  the  new  with  the 

Ized        allurements  of  the  old  as  represented 

in    the    mysteries  —  which    were    80 

attractive  to  the  peoples  of  that  time.     This  waa 

Mithraism,  of  which  Benan  once  rightly  remarkedy 
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"  If  the  world  had  not  become  Christian  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  would  have  become  Mithraic/' 
See  MiTHRA,  MiTHRAiSM.  When  this  enemy  had 
been  conquered  by  the  polemics  of  the  Fathers, 
Babylonia,  the  cradle  of  Mithraism,  sent  a  dread- 
worthy  successor  to  the  West,  the  religion  of  Mani, 
or  Manicheism.  Of  Babylonian-Persian  origin,  the 
teaching  of  Mani  found  its  way  smoothed  by  its 
predecessor,  Mithraism.  Christianity  fought  its  hard- 
est battle  with  this  new  religion,  which,  though  too 
far  removed  from  Christianity  to  become  a  Christian 
sect,  yet  combined  in  itself  all  the  elements  which 
made  Gnosticism,  with  its  emphasis  upon  higher 
wisdom,  so  dangerous  to  Chriistianity.  Maniche- 
ism had  an  existence  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
It  united  to  Ophitism,  the  oldest  and  purest  form 
of  Gnosticism,  the  best  elements  of  the  teachings 
of  Marcion  and  Bardesanes,  and  so  built  up  the 
most  important  of  all  Gnostic  systems.  Yet  it  had, 
at  least  as  respects  Christianity,  all  the  advantages 
of  independence;  and  it  confidently  claimed  ability 
to  supply  a  universal  need.  Its  basis  was  pagan 
as  contrasted  with  the  Christian  foimdation  of  other 
forms  of  Gnosticism.  Mani's  object  was  to  give  to 
the  Persians  of  Sassanian  times  a  better  religion 
than  that  of  Zoroaster;  he  had  not  apostolic  Chris- 
tianity in  view  as  an  opponent.  Hence  he  utilized 
the  sources  found  in  the  metropolis  of  metropolises, 
Babylon,  and  built  upon  the  foundations  of  religion 
laid  there  so  many  centuries  earlier.  That  he  later 
had  regard  to  the  Christianity  of  the  West  and  to  the 
Buddl^m  of  the  East  is  indeed  not  to  be  denied; 
but  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  small  compared 
with  the  abounding  paganism  worked  into  his  sys- 
tem. The  elements,  then,  out  of  which  Mani  created 
the  religion  which  he  gave  to  his  disciples  to  propa- 
gatCy  were  the  Babylonian-Aramaic  beliefs  of  his 
time,  with  Parseeism  controlling  the  theory.  Bud- 
dhism influencing  the  ethics  and  life,  Christianity 
furnishing  holy  names  and  external  analogies,  and 
Mandffiism  giving  its  ''  king  of  light."  A  great 
literature  arose  about  this  faith.  Concerning  the 
founder  Christians  and  non-Christians  wrote;  Church 
Fathers  and  professional  polemists  as  well  as  philos- 
ophers and  historians  who  had  no  bias,  litterateurs 
of  the  East  and  of  the  West  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing it.  Christian  sources  are  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  a  few  in  Arabic;  the  non- 
Christian  mainly  in  Arabic  or  Persian,  and  the  latter, 
as  belonging  to  the  soil  on  ^hich  the  religion  grew 
and  because  of  the  natural  sympathy  and  habits  of 
writing  of  the  East,  are  the  most  valuable  as  giving 
the  purest  forms  of  tradition. 

The  native  name  of  the  founder  is  Mani  (Gk. 
ManeSf  ManichaioSf  Lat.  Manes  or  Manichcnui), 
the  etymology  of  which  is  doubtful.    It  is  not  of 
Persian  but  of  Babylonian- Aramaic  derivation,  and 
is  to  be  connected  with  the  Mana  so  frequently  oc- 
curring in  Mandsean  writings  (see  Man- 
2.  Hani's    DiGANs).     The  Acta  Archdai  gives  the 
Origin;     founder's  original  name  as  Curbicius, 
Legendary  changed  later  into  Curbicus  and  Urbi- 
Accretions.  cus.     Mani's  father's   name  is  given 
as  Fatak  (Patak),  and  his  family  b 
said  to  have  been  of  distinguished  Persian  origin, 
to  have  emigrated  from  Ecbatana  in  Bactria  and 


settled  near  Ctesiphon.  His  mother  is  reputed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Arsacids.  Mani  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  the  city  of  Mardinu  in  215-216; 
he  was  crucified  at  Gundev  Shapur  in  276.  A  cycle 
of  legend  surrounds  the  circimistances  of  his  birth. 
According  to  reports,  his  father  took  the  boy  under 
his  especial  care,  removed  him  from  his  mother, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  his  religious  con- 
victions, joined  a  South  Babylonian  sect,  the  Mu'- 
tasilah,  "  baptizers,"  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  district  of  Mesene  on  the  lower  Tigris,  where 
he  gave  his  son  instruction  until  his  twelfth  year, 
at  which  time  Mani  reached  independent  conclu- 
sions on  the  matter  of  religion.  Reports  indicate 
that  Fatak  was  essentially  a  religious  leader  who 
used  his  son  to  further  the  diCFusion  of  his  teach- 
ings. The  Acta  Archdai  mentions  two  supposed 
forerunners  of  Mani,  Scythianus  and  Terebinthus. 
The  former  is  reported  to  have  been  a  "  Saracen  " 
merchant  of  Arabia  who  went  to  Egypt  and  ab- 
sorbed all  the  wisdom  of  that  land  during  a  resi- 
dence there,  and  through  his  disciple  Terebinthus 
wrote  a  niunber  of  books.  He  then  went  to  Judea 
to  propagate  his  doctrines  but  was  worsted  in  a 
disputation  and  lost  his  life.  Terebinthus  fled  to 
Babylonia  with  his  master's  books  and  treasures, 
there  took  the  name  of  Buddas  (or  Baiddas),  en- 
gaged in  a  disputation  with  Persian  priests  of  Mi- 
thra,  but  was  worsted,  gaining  as  convert  only  an 
old  widow  who  fell  heir  to  his  books  and  treasures, 
and  bought  as  a  slave  Curbicius  (see  above),  who 
in  turn  came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of 
Scythianus.  But  this  whole  story  arises  in  a  mis- 
conception. "  Terebinthus,"  though  it  might  be 
used  as  a  proper  name,  means  "  pupil,"  and  em- 
bodies also  a  development  of  the  term  rvJbhiya^ 
having  the  same  general  meaning.  Mani  is  spoken 
of  as  the  disciple  of  his  father,  is  identified  with 
Terebinthus,  and  his  father  with  Scythianus,  as 
coming  from  the  coimtry  of  the  Scythians,  while  the 
term  "  Saracen  "  (see  above)  is  explicable  from 
Fatak's  settlement  in  Mesene  (Characene).  This 
explanation  fits  well  with  the  varied  sources  drawn 
upon  in  the  construction  of  the  system.  Allegorical 
reconstruction  then  accounts  for  the  story  of 
Scythianus  and  Terebinthus  given  above. 

Manichean  tradition  places  the  first  independent 
development  in  the  religious  life  of  Mani  in  his 
twelfth  year.  The  traveled  youth  received  then  a 
revelation  from  the  king  of  light  through  the  angel 
Elta'um  ("  El  [God]  is  aUied,"  cf.  the  name  of  the 
Talmudic  angel  Tuniiy'el,  in  which  the  elements  are 
the  same,  only  reversed  in  order)  directing  him  to 

withdraw    from   the   Mu'tasilah   and 

3.  Manl's   purify   himself   by   ascetic   practises. 

Life.       The  next  twelve  years  were  spent  in 

preparation  for  his  work,  especially  in 
the  study  of  Babylonian  religion;  during  this  time 
he  Was  in  contact  with  the  Christians  of  South 
Babylonia.  Mani's  first  public  appearance  is  set 
by  a  trustworthy  Manichean  source  on  the  coronar 
tion  day  of  Shapur  I.,  Mar.  20,  242,  and  he  is  as- 
serted to  have  begun  his  work  as  a  religious  teacher 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  While  the  occasion,  the 
collection  of  a  large  concourse  of  people,  was  hap- 
pily chosen,  the  disfavor  of  the  king  compelled 
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Mani  to  leave  the  kingfloni,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
hved  abroad  forty  years,  extertdiag  his  travels  to 
Kboraasan,  Bokhara.  China,  and  India.  The  state- 
ment that  Mani  had  as  disciples  Thomas,  Addas, 
and  Hennas,  two  of  whom  he  sent  to  Syria  and 
Egypt,  is  unhisJorical.  Bar  Hebrfeus  asserts  that 
Mani  chose  twelve  disciples.  The  early  Manicheun 
tradition  knows  only  of  a  personal  propaganda  of 
M&til  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Persian  realm ^ 
in  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  last  of  a 
aeriea  of  divinely  sent  ambassadors  of  the  true  Cod 
who  had  commissioned  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  and 
Jeaus.  This  conception  Is  the  same  as  appears  in 
the  Clementine  literature,  the  **  great  prophet  "  of 
Elkeaaite  thought.  Still,  how  little  Mani  intended 
to  accept  JesuH  as  a  forernnner  appears  in  the  later 
Persian  report  that  Mani's  system  made  Jesus  a 
devil  After  long  wandering,  in  which  possiliiy 
Manichean  communities  were  established  in  Turkes- 
tan and  India,  Mani  returned  to  Persia,  where  his 
folloTfVers  had  increased.  He  ftttempte<i  to  win  over 
the  brother  of  Shapur,  though  political  circom- 
stances  must  have  predisposed  the  king  to  reject 
overtures  on  account  of  dangers  to  the  dynasty 
from  the  Persian  priesthood;  the  teacher,  however, 
appears  personally  to  have  impressed  Shapur  fa- 
vorably. Freedom  to  practise  their  religion  is  said 
to  have  been  grantecl  hia  followers,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  this  favor  was  snb.seqnently  withdrawn, 
flinoe  Mani  had  twice  to  (lee  the  nealni.  Concern- 
ing the  remainder  of  Mani's  Ufe  little  that  is  reliable 
has  come  down.  His  following  increased  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  empire;  and  he  is  said  to  have  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  HormLsdas  I.,  the  successor  of 
Shapur  I.,  and  to  have  received  a  city  in  Khuzis* 
tan  as  his  residence.  On  the  aeoession  of  Bahram 
I,  he  was  crucified  and  flayed,  and  his  skin  was 
stuffed  with  straw  and  nailed  to  the  gate  which 
long  bore  his  name.  A  severe  persecution  of  his 
followers  began  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 

I  master.  Of  Mani's  p^^rsonal  characteristics  Httle  is 
known,  but  the  Fihnsl  says  that  he  had  a  physical 
defect,  a  malformed  leg.  He  had  fine  pliilosophical 
and  hnguiatic  endowment"?,  profound  religious 
knowledge,  and  a  decided  aptitude  for  literary  work. 
His  moral  precepts  make  his  character  worthy  of 
all  honor. 

As  the  basis  for  the  study  of  the  system  of  Mani 
the  Acta  Archeim  and  the  reports  of  Augustine  are 
no  more  employed,  but  rather  the  Kilab  al-FihrUt 

^and  the  reports  of  Theodore  bar  Choni.  which  de- 
pend upon  early  Manichean  writings.  The  funda- 
mental part  in  this  system  is  the  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  world,  which  is  rooted  in  Persian  dtialism. 

[  The  world  began  in  a  mixing  of  two  opposing  ele- 
ments,  hght  and  darkne^*  one  essentially  good, 
the  other  essentially  evil.     The  original  light  was 
self-existent,  and  was  called  "the  first 
4.  Mani-    (or     original)     excellenot!/*    i.e.,     the 
chean      source  of    the  derived  *'  excellences  ** 
Cosmogony,  or  eons,  also  *^  the  king  of  the  para- 
dise of  lights/'    This  entirely  spiritual 
existence  consisted  of  five  elements,  eternal  exist- 
encea^  which  composed  the  body  and  soul  of  the 

pdiidne  being;  the  five  corporeal  elements  were  mild- 
tm^  knowled^f  understanding,  secrecy,  and  dia^ 


corn  meat;  the  five  spiritual  elements  were  love, 
faith,  fidelity,  generosity,  and  wisdom.  The  king- 
dom of  light,  cocternal  with  the  king,  include<:i  an 
ether  of  light  and  an  earth  of  light;  the  ether  was 
composed  of  the  same  material  elements  as  the 
body  of  the  king  of  light,  while  the  earth  had  as  its 
elements  breath,  wind,  light,  water,  and  fire«  This 
earth  of  light  was  under  the  government  of  a  special 
light-deity,  who  was  surrounded  by  twelve  excel- 
lences of  hke  nature.  It  was  a  transcendental  cor- 
relative of  the  present  earth.  From  above  and  at 
the  sides  thi-s  light  world  was  iinboimded,  but  be- 
neath it  met  the  realm  of  darknesvS,  which  wiis  with- 
out limits  from  below  and  at  the  sides.  This  dark- 
ness was  also  a  personal  being,  who  filled  his  world 
in  a  manner  like  that  of  the  light-gotl,  though  he  is 
never  called  "  god  "  by  Mani.  The  representation 
of  darkness  resembles  tliat  of  the  early  Babylonian 
Tiajnat,  the  personifictl  chaos.  Darkne.ss  was  also 
constitut/ed  of  ^ve  elements,  cloud,  burning,  burn- 
ing wind,  air,  and  darkness,  and  the  regions  were 
divided  as  were  those  of  light,  while  the  descrip- 
tion follows  in  part  the  exposition  of  the  Manda-an 
lower  regions  (sec  Mand.ea.N9j  J  5).  The  first  step 
toward  the  commingling  of  the  two  elements  and 
the  forming  of  earth  cfime  about  through  the  for- 
mation of  Hatan  in  the  realm  of  darkness,  who 
came  into  being  out  of  the  eternal  elements  of  dark- 
ness. He  is  pictured  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  the 
body  of  a  dragon,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  tail  of  a 
fish,  and  with  four  feet.  He  moved  about  in  the 
darkness  and  discovered  a  gleam  of  light  which  ajK 
pciired  to  him  of  the  nature  of  a  challenge  and  he 
moved  to  attack  it.  The  king  of  light  put  forward 
the  "  original  man  "  (primu*  homo)  to  meet  the 
assault.  Different  accounts  follow  of  the  way  the 
combat  proceeded  and  of  the  combatants  actually 
engagt?<l;  but  the  fight  ended  in  victory  over  man, 
who  was  bound  and  surrounded  by  the  elements  of 
darkness.  The  king  of  light  entered  the  conflict 
with  other  deities  of  light,  rescued  the  original  man, 
and  put  to  flight  the  powers  of  darkness.  Among 
tilt?  helping  eona  were  "  the  friend  of  lights,"  **  the 
spirit  of  life,"  and  ''  gladness,"  Victory  seems  to 
have  been  gained  in  part  by  the  mj'stic  power  of 
knowledge  of  the  secret  name  of  darkness^  though 
the  accounts  vary  in  different  authorities. 

Meanwhile  the  elements  of  the  world  of  light 
combined,  pair  by  pair,  to  produce  the  world  of 
sense.  To  this  commingling  of  elements  diverse  in 
nature  is  due  the  varying  effects  of  matter  upon 
substances  and  upon  man,  the  elements  of  light 
pnxlucing  effects  corresponding  to 
5»  Commin-  their  character^  beneficent  and  pleaa- 

gling  of      ant,  the  elements  of  darkness  causing 
Light  and    destructive    and     maleficent     reaidts. 
Darkness,    Thus,  fire  has  a  twofold  agency,  it  pre- 
serves and  warms  or  it  consumes  and 
destroys.     In  the  progress  of  creation  the  spirit  of 
life  through  his  three  sons  slew  the  three  powers 
taken  prisoner  by  man.  killed  and  flayed  them,  and 
from  their  skins  was  made  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  regions  of  the  universe  were  divided  off,  angels 
were  appointed  to  support  the  heavens,  others  the 
earths.     According  to  one  account,  there  were  ten 
heaveoa  and  ^ht  eartba.    The  cosmology  wa« 
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worked  out  in  definite  detail,  and  the  geography  of 
each  region  laid  down.  The  sun  and  moon  were 
set  in  place;  the  former  became  the  home  of  the 
"  original  man/'  of  the  "  friend  of  lights/'  and  of 
the  ''  spirit  of  life ";  in  the  moon  resided  the 
"  mother  of  life  "  (Ishtar)  and  the  "  maiden  of 
light."  Both  bodies  were  created  out  of  the  pur- 
est material  of  light  possible  after  the  commingling 
of  elements — ^the  sun  of  good  fire,  the  moon  of  good 
water — and  both  sail  on  the  ocean  of  heaven.  The 
sun  and  moon  exercise  a  cleansing  efficiency,  sep- 
arating the  elements  of  pure  light  from  the  elements 
of  darkness  until  the  smallest  possible  residuum  of 
admixture  is  left.  All  the  light  remaining  in  the 
present  universe  mingled  with  darkness  and  await- 
ing deliverance  is  named  collectively  by  the  orien- 
tal Manicheans  after  a  Christianized  terminology 
"  the  suffering  Jesus,  suspended  from  every  tree," 
and  in  pantheistic  fashion  African  Bianicheans  saw 
in  objects  that  show  brilliancy  or  light  or  glowing 
color,  particularly  in  the  bloom  and  fruitage  of  the 
plant  world,  the  sulTering  Jesus  or  "  light-souls." 
They  have  brought  into  connection  with  this  the 
suffering  servant  idea  of  the  I>eutero-Isaiah  and  the 
expectant  creation  of  Rom.  viii.  18  sqq.  The 
princes  of  darkness,  named  archons,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  combat  between  the  two  sets  of 
powers,  were  set  by  the  spirit  of  life  in  the  heavens 
as  stars. 

The  power  of  the  princes  of  darkness  continued 
even  after  their  conquest  in  the  lower  world.  In 
order  to  retain  power  over  the  light  which  had  been 
captured,  the  chief  archon  allied  himself  in  mar- 
riage ^ith  five  evil  feminine  powers  and  begot  Adam, 
the  first  man.  Adam  combined  in 
6.  Origin    himself  the  natures  of  light  and  of 

of  Man.  darkness;  his  body  belonged  to  the 
lower  class  of  dark  matter,  while  in  his 
soul  were  the  concentrated  elements  of  light.  As 
a  consequence  the  two  elements  were  at  war  in  him. 
A  second  result  from  the  marriage  of  the  archon 
was  the  birth  of  Eve,  in  whom  the  evil  part  was  by 
far  preponderant,  the  reverse  of  Adam's  case. 
Recognizing  their  evil  condition,  both  begged  for 
help  from  the  higher  eons,  and  Jesus  was  sent,  who 
instructed  Adam  regarding  the  difference  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  about  the  commingling  of  the 
two  elements,  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
lease of  the  light  still  commingled  with  darkness, 
and  warned  him  against  connection  with  Eve,  who 
AS  the  servant  of  the  demons  would  lead  him  far- 
ther into  the  material  world.  iStill  other  accounts 
of  the  origin  of  Adam  arc  given  in  the  narrative 
of  Theodore  bar  Choni,  according  to  which  Adam 
was  the  son  of  Ashkclon,  the  son  of  the  king  of 
darkneiM,  while  Jesus  is  made  to  come  and  wake 
Adam  out  of  his  death  sleep.  The  Fxhrist  reports 
that  the  earth  archon  had  by  Eve  the  hateful  red- 
lialrfMl  (-ain,  to  whom  Eve  bore  Abel  of  fair  com- 
plexion and  also  two  daughters,  "  the  worldly- 
wise  "  and  the  "  daughter  of  greed  ";  the  last  Cain 
took  as  his  wife,  giving  the  other  to  Abel  as  his 
wife.  Abol's  wife,  akin  by  nature  to  the  light  ele- 
nm\\M,  iM^rarno  by  an  angel  of  light  the  mother  of 
two  daught4«rs;  Abel  charged  Cain  with  the  pa- 
t(iriilf  y,  and  Cain  in  anger  slew  Abel  and  married  the 


widow.  To  offset  the  loss  of  Abel,  the  archon 
taught  Eve  witchcraft  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
secure  Adam  as  a  husband.  She  bore  Adam  a  son, 
Shatil  or  Seth,  who  was,  however,  so  filled  with  the 
elements  of  light  that  the  archon  sought  to  kill  him 
with  the  aid  of  Eve.  But  Adam  took  the  child  and 
fed  it,  called  to  his  help  the  powers  of  light,  and 
succeeded  in  foiling  the  designs  of  the  archon  and 
of  Eve.  Eve  was  enabled  by  the  chief  devil  to  re- 
call Adam  to  live  with  her,  but  the  reproaches  of 
Seth  brought  about  the  separation  of  the  pair,  and 
Seth  and  Adam  wandered  to  the  East  and  after 
their  death  entered  paradise,  as  did  the  daughters 
of  Abel's  wife,  while  Eve,  Cain,  and  the  *'  daughter 
of  greed  "  wander  in  the  hells. 

The  purpose  which  underlies  the  process  of  world 
development,  viz.,  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
elements  of  light,  is  carried  out  through 
7.  The  End  the  followers  of  the  teaching  of  Biani. 
of  the       During  the  moon's  first  half,  the  ship 
World,      of  the  moon  filb  itself  with  the  as- 
cending particles   of   light,   including 
the  souls  of  the  upright,  in  the  last  half  these  are 
transferred  to  the  sun.     When  all  the  light  is  thus 
freed,  the  end  of  the  world  of  sense  comes,  the  sig- 
nal being  given  by  "  the  Third  Ancient  One,"  who 
is  also  the  "  friend  of  lights  "  (see  above).    The 
spirit  of  life,  the  original  man,  the  gods  of  light,  and 
the  saints  gather,  the  angels  which  sustain  heaven 
and  earth  remove  their  support,  all  material  things 
fall  together  and  a  universal  fire  enwraps  them  and 
bums  for  1,468  years,  the  imprisoned  light  is  set 
free  and  complete  separation  is  made  between  light 
and  darkness.    The  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
light  is  once  more  completely  established,  while  the 
world  souls  return  to  their  grave  in  the  deep,  where 
the  darkness  lies  immovable. 

The  Manichean  conmiunity  falls  into  two  parts, 
adepts,  and  hearers.  Entrance  is  conditioned  upon 
the  result  of  a  trial  of  the  candidate's  ability  to 
govern  his  sensual  tendencies.  Failing  in  this,  he 
remains  outside;  but  if  he  still  would  show  his 
sympathy  with  the  faithful,  he  may 

8.  Two     become    a    hearer.    The    true    Mani- 

Ganes  of  chean  must  first  of  all  suppress  lust  of 
Manichesng,  every  kind.  To  him  is  forbidden  the 
heaping  up  of  riches,  eating  of  flesh, 
drinking  of  wine,  witchcraft,  hypocrisy,  and  use  of 
such  handicrafts  as  exhibit  the  injurious  effects  of 
fire  and  water.  All  forbidden  things  were  classed 
together  in  the  conception  of  ''  the  three  seals." 
The  seal  of  the  mouth  prohibited  impure  words  and 
impure  foods;  that  of  the  hands  referred  to  all 
affairs  which  injured  the  world  of  light;  that  of  the 
breast  referred  to  the  purification  of  thought  and 
motive.  To  adepts  marriage  was  forbidden,  to 
hearers  it  was  permitted  conditionally  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  For  the  hearers  Mani  composed  a 
decalogue.  This  class  was  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ters of  this  world  as  little  as  possible,  to  plant  no 
tree,  to  build  no  house,  though  they  might  sustain 
the  family  relation,  engage  in  commerce,  and  hold 
office.  The  honor  in  which  the  hearers  held  the 
adepts  was  noteworthy;  the  latter  were  regarded  as 
immaterial  existences  of  light  and  were  supported 
by  the  hearers  upon  the  b^t  that  was  obtainable, 


the  hearers  kneeling  as  they  offered  tbeir  services, 
Oo  account  of  these  services  to  the  adepts,  the 
hearers  were  often  called  "  protectors  "  and  '"  war- 
riors for  religion/'  the  latter  expression  having  a 
connection  with  Mithraism,  in  which  mUeSf  ''  sol- 
dier/' waa  a  grade  of  the  cler^.  The  number  of 
the  adepts  could  never  have  been  great. 

Manicheism  had,  as  a  rule,  seven  fast-days  in 
each  month  upon  which  monthly  and  yearly  fa^^ta 
were  celebrated.  Concerning  the  details  the  sources 
differ  greatly.  Augustine  and  Leo  the  Great  re- 
port that  the  Manicheans  of  the  West  in  the  fifth 
century  fasted,  as  a  rule,  on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
the  adepts  on  both  days,  the  hearers 
^*  Fasts,  only  on  Sunday,  and  w^th  tliin  the 
Feasts,  and  FihrUl  agrees*  These  fasts  were  in 
Prayer,  honor  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  rather 
of  the  spirits  w^hose  seat  wa«  place<l  in 
F those  bodies.  The  two  days  after  new  moon  con- 
ttituted  a  monthly  fa^it.  Another  fast  was  when 
the  sun  was  in  Sagittarius  at  the  end  of  the  third 
'quarter  of  the  year  and  the  moon  was  full,  approxi- 
imately  Nov.  22-23.  A  fast  took  place  also  on 
dates  corresponding  nearly  to  Dec.  21-22.  A  par* 
tial  fast  of  a  month,  food  being  taken  only  after 
Bunset,  coincides  with  the  Mohammedan  Rama- 
dan, and  was  possibly  borrowed  by  Mohammed 
from  the  Manicheans.  Doubtless  Babylonian  fasts 
Ue  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  series.  The  great 
special  feast  was  that  in  memory  of  the  execution 
of  Mani,  and  was  called  Bema  and  celebrated  in 
March,  when  a  pulpit,  elaborate  in  its  adornment, 
with  five  steps,  was  set  up,  but  was  not  occupied. 
Possibly  ibis  was  instituted  by  the  founder  in  imi« 
tation  of  Christ's  institution  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper. 
Jn  general,  Manicheans  observed  the  festivals  of 
the  country  in  which  they  hved,  so  as  to  obliterate 
as  far  aa  possible  discernible  differences  between 
themgelvea  and  the  rest  of  the  population.  Wor- 
ship among  the  Manicheans  knew  no  sacrifice,  but 
prayer  was  held  of  stipreme  importance.  Four 
seasons  of  prayer  daily  were  prescribed,  at  midday, 
in  the  afternoon  before  stmset^  in  the  evening  after 
Bunaet,  and  at  night  three  hours  after  sunset.  For 
prayer  the  Manichean  prepared  himself  by  wash- 
ing with  flowing  water,  standing  erect;  he  then 
turned  to  the  sun,  if  it  were  day,  to  the  moon  if  it 
were  night  and  the  moon  were  visible,  otherwise 
to  the  north,  prastrated  himself,  and  so  directed 
his  petitions.  It  ifvas  not,  however,  to  the  sun  and 
moon  in  themselves  that  the  Manicheans  addressed 
their  prayers,  but  in  these  bodies  they  saw  the 
chief  visible  representations  of  the  world  of  light, 
while  the  north  was  the  seat  of  the  king  of  light. 
At  each  season  of  prayer  twelve  prostrations  oc- 
curred and  twelve  prayers  were  uttered.  The  gen- 
eral tenor  of  these  prayers  was  that  of  praise  of  the 
various  powers  or  instruments  of  light  which  Imd 
a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  system.  They  bore 
a  very  close  relation  to  the  Mandcean  formula,  and 
to  Babylonian  hymns.  The  attributes  ascribed  to 
the  beings  worshiped  were  often  derived,  even  bor- 
rowed, from  those  ascribed  to  Marduk^  Shamash, 
and  Sin  in  the  Babylonian  system. 

The  confession   of  every  member  contained   in 
brief  four  articles  which  each  must  know,  though 


only  the  adepta  appreciated  their  full  significance. 
These  were  faith  in  God^  in  his  light,  in  his  might, 
and  in  his  wisdom,  which  are  named 
10.  The  *'  the  four  excellences."  These  have 
Church,  a  Christian  sound,  but  in  fact  God  is 
the  king  of  the  paradise  of  light,  his 
hght  is  the  sun  and  the  moon,  hk  might  is  the  five 
angels,  and  his  wisdom  is  the  religion,  that  is,  the 
Manichean  church.  The  five  grades  of  the  Mani- 
chean church  are  symbolized  by  the  five  steps  of 
the  Bema;  the  highest  grade  is  composed  of  teach- 
ers, "  sons  of  mildness  ";  the  second  of  servers, 
*'  sons  of  knowledge  ";  the  third  of  presbyters, 
*^  sons  of  understanding  ";  the  fourth  of  the  true 
(adepts),  '*  sons  of  secrecy  ";  and  the  fifth  of  the 
adherents  (hearers),  **  sons  of  discernment.'^  Thus, 
the  church  visible  conaista  of  the  last  two  classes; 
a  select  number  of  the  adepts  furnish  the  clergy, 
and  the  community  Is  made  up  of  the  rest  of  the 
adepts  and  the  hearers  or  adherents,  Augustine 
gives  practically  the  same  arrangement,  but  ap- 
plies to  the  grades  the  Christian  terms  master, 
bishop,  presbyter,  elect,  and  auditors  or  hearers. 
The  epithets  apphed  to  these  five  grades  (given 
above  in  quotation  marks)  all  have  significance  in 
the  terminology  of  the  system.  Thus  the  lowest 
class  are  called  sons  of  discernment  because  they 
have  discerned  in  Mani's  teaching  the  most  perfect 
religion.  The  three  upper  gi'ades  correspond  closely 
to  the  three  grades  of  the  Mandsan  clergy.  Au- 
gustine's statement  that  there  were  twelve  teachers 
and  seventy-two  bishops  is  a  further  indication  of 
Mani's  borrowing  from  the  Christian  system,  for 
this  arrangement  is  not  to  be  derived  from  Baby- 
lonia. Both  Augustine  and  the  Fihri»t  mention  a 
heajd  of  the  church  who  corresponded  to  the  Risk 
amma  of  the  Manda?ans  or  to  the  pope  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Holy  offices,  tike  the  sacraments  of 
the  Christiiin  (*hurch,  arose  among  the  Manicheans, 
but  were  employed  only  among  the  adepts;  to  this 
is  due  the  lack  of  information  concerning  them. 
The  Church  Fathers  speak  of  a  Manichean  bap- 
tism and  sendee  of  communion.  In  a  time  like  the 
fourth  century*  when  the  sacraments  of  the  Chris- 
tian CJmrch  were  part  of  a  secret  discipline,  it  is 
not  strange  that  on  the  one  side  the  Manicheans 
kept  their  rites  secret,  nor,  on  the  other,  tliat  the 
foea  of  the  Manicheans  charged  them  with  trav- 
esties of  Christian  rites.  The  baptism  of  the 
Manicheans  should  doubtless  bt*  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  employment  of  water  in  nature- 
religions,  and  the  Eucharist  may  also  be  so  re- 
ferred, as  in  the  case  of  the  Manda»ans  (q.v.,  {  7). 
In  the  Eleui^inian  mysteries,  in  Parseeism,  and  in 
Mithraism  there  was  a  kind  of  Eucharist.  The 
Manicheans  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  instead  of  bap- 
tism a  laying-on  of  hands  by  which  hearers  Tvcre  ad- 
vanced to  the  grade  of  adept.  The  churches  were 
like  those  of  the  Mandieans,  small  and  unadorned. 
Bloody  sacrifice  had  no  part  in  the  system, 

WTjen  one  of  the  adepts  dies  and  his  soul  leaveB 
Ids  body,  the  original  man  sends  a  light-god  in  the 
form  of  a  wise  guide,  i.e.,  Jesus,  and  with  him  three 
other  hght-d cities  and  a  light-maiden,  who  carry 
five  articles  which  symbolize  relationship  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hght — a  water  vessel,  a  cloak,  a  head- 
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band,  a  crown,  and  a  wreath  of  light.  The 
number  five  corresponds  to  the  five  elements  of  the 
light-deity,  and  derivation  from  Baby- 
zz.  The  Ionian- Aramaic  sources  is  clear.  Re- 
Future  semblances  to  Mand^ean  characteristics 
Life.  also  are  noticeable  in  some  of  these 
particulars.  Outside  of  these  sources, 
a  close  dependence  upon  Zoroastrianism  is  dis- 
coverable, as,  for  instance,  in  the  light-maiden  as 
compared  with  the  fravashi  of  Zoroaster.  At  the 
death  of  the  adept,  however,  the  devil  of  greed  and 
the  devil  of  lust  are  alert  to  assail  the  soul,  which 
cries  to  the  light-deities  for  help;  they  approach 
and  the  devils  retreat.  The  symbolic  articles  are 
received  by  tlie  soul,  which  then  ascends  to  the 
moon,  thence  to  the  sim,  thence  to  *'  the  mother  of 
the  living,"  and  finally  to  the  "  highest  light "  in 
the  paradise  of  light,  where  the  soul  attains  to  its 
original  condition  before  the  conmiingling  of  the 
two  sets  of  elements.  At  the  death  of  the  hearer 
the  same  vain  attempt  is  made  by  the  devils  as  in 
the  case  of  the  adept,  but  the  help  of  the  divine  is 
found.  The  soul  wanders  a  long  time,  however,  in 
a  state  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  a  bad  dream, 
seeing  horrible  shapes  and  expecting  to  sink  into 
slime  and  filth.  Finally  its  constituents  of  light 
are  liberated  and  it  enters  the  company  of  the  adepts. 
Over  the  souls  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  this 
faith,  the  devils  have  full  power  to  seize  and  tor- 
ment, especially  by  the  production  of  shapes  of 
fearful  form.  Their  cries  to  the  light-deities  are 
met  only  by  reproaches  and  reminders  of  their  evil 
deeds.  Their  torture  continues  till  the  end  of  this 
world,  and  then  they  are  cast  into  the  hells.  The 
transmigration  of  souls  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  taught  by  Mani,  though  it  may  have  been 
hinted. 

The  character  under  which  Mani  promulgated 
his  system  appears  in  a  formula  of  prayer  and  also 
in  a  citation  from  his  "  gospel  ":  "  Blessed  be  our 
leader,   the  paraclete,   the  ambassador  of  light.'' 
Indeed,   his  employment   of   New-Testament   ter- 
minology in  matters  other  than  this  naming  of  him- 
self "  the  paraclete  "  comes  out  in  a  number  of 
particulars.     Chapters    in     his    chief 
za.  Mani'g  work,   '•  The  Book  of  Secrets,"  deal 
Attitude     with  "  the  son  of  the  poor  widow  .  .  . 
toward      whom  the  Jews  crucified,"  with  '*  Je- 
tfae  Bible,    bus*  testimony  to  himseU  in  his  rela- 
lations  with  the  Jews,"  and  with  "  the 
testimony  of  Adam  concerning  Jesus."    Mani  re- 
garded Jesus  as  a  devil,  as  did  the  Mandseans, 
though  humanly  speaking  he  was  the  "  son  of  a 
poor  widow  ";   contemporary  with  Jesus,  however, 
was  the  real  savior,  but  he  was  present  in  a  body 
which  had  only  the  appearance  of  reality  (the  Do- 
oetic  doctrine).    This  real  savior  came  from  the 
world  of  light  to  bring  a  larger  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  as  he  long  before  had  come  to  Adam.    To 
this  real  savior  Mani,  in  spite  of  his  rejection  of  the 
historical  Christian  savior,  gave  the  name  Jesus, 
and  to  discriminate  between  the  two  Mani  usually 
spoke  of  the  Christian  savior  as  the  Messiah,  just 
as  did  the  Mandsans.    The  real  savior  of  Mani  had 
no  objective  existence,  his  whole  human  course, 
including  his  sufferings,  being  only  apparent.    The 


Fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  refer 
to  a  redeeming  Christ  in  the  system  of  Mani  whose 
seat  is  in  the  sun  and  the  moon;  this  is  the  ''  orig- 
inal man,"  and  he  cooperates  as  savior  with  the 
heavenly  Jesus.  This  doctrine  of  a  double  savior 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  teachings  of  Maniche- 
ism,  and  the  connection  with  Gnosticism  comes 
out  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  redeemer.  It  follows  from  Mani's 
doctrine  regarding  the  union  of  heavenly  and  in- 
fernal elements  in  the  work  of  Christ  that  he  made 
a  sharp  distinction  between  genuine  and  spurious 
writings  in  the  Bible,  particularly  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Gospels  were  not  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  but  were  written,  or  at  least  interpolated, 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint.  Therefore  Mani 
wrote  a  new  "  gospel  "  (the  title  of  one  of  his  books). 
The  Acta  of  the  Apostles  is  spurious  and  the  Pauline 
epistles  are  not  uninterpolated,  though  Paul  was 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  apostles.  The  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  originally  in  parables  and  obscure 
form,  has  been  misunderstood  and  perverted;  yet 
the  light  peeps  out  often  even  in  the  corrupt  Gos- 
pels, as  where  Jesus  deals  with  his  descent  from 
heaven  and  his  superhuman  might.  The  seeming 
crucifixion  is  itself  a  parable  of  the  suffering  of  the 
light  commingled  with  darkness  in  nature  and  in 
the  human  soul.  The  Old  Testament  is  treated 
even  more  severely,  since  it  originates  with  the  Jews. 
The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness and  the  prophets  were  lying  servants  of  the 
devil.  Moees  is  expressly  called  an  apostle  of 
darkness,  and  his  law  proceeded  from  the  Archon. 
Mani  proclaimed  himself  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
his  predecessors  being  Adam,  Seth,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Buddha,  Zoroaster,  the  messiah  as  ''  the  word 
of  God,"  and  Paul. 

Mani  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  greater  wri- 
tings, seven  in  nimiber,  and  of  many  smaller  tracts 
which  dealt  with  individual  points.  His  followers 
continued  to  imitate  him  in  putting  forth  tracts 
(often  as  letters),  and  the  Fihrist  speaks  of  seventy- 
six  titles  of  this  character.  Unfor- 
Z3.  Mani-  tunately  Manichean  literature  has  al- 
chean  most  entirely  perished,  owing  to  the 
Literature,  persecutions  of  the  religion.  Accounts 
of  Mani's  literary  activity  come  from 
various  sources,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Greco-Roman. 
Al-Nadim  reports  in  the  Fihrist  that  Mani  wrote 
one  book  in  Persian  and  six  in  "  Syriac,"  i.e.,  Baby- 
lonian Aramaic.  Mani  seems  to  have  used  a  sort 
of  cipher,  but  the  Sassanian-Persian  became  the 
customary  script  of  Manichean  writings.  The 
books  alleged  to  be  written  in  Syriac  are:  (1)  The 
"  Book  of  Secrets,"  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and 
Titus  of  Bostra  (q.v.)  as  Mysteria,  and  among 
Christians  it  was  described  as  the  book  which  seeks 
to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets.  It  probably 
contained  Mani's  dogmatics  and  polemics.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters  as  given  in  the  accounts  which 
have  been  transmitted  appear  mere  riddles,  though 
some  of  them  probably  relate  to  recognized  funda- 
mentals in  the  system.  (2)  The  *'  Book  of  Giants  " 
dealt  with  cosmogony  and  demonology,  and  Gen. 
vi.  1-4  probably  exerted  an  influence  upon  this 
conception.    The  Babylonian  myth  of  the  contest 
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between  gods  and  tkraons  was  not  without  effccL 

(3)  The  "  Book  of  Chapters  "  is  concerned  with 
directions  for  the  '"  elect,"  a  aort  of  Kitechism,  and 
was  probably  the  book  with  which  Augustine  dealt 
in  his  celebrated  Contra  ephiolam  Manichfri  qtwm 
vocarU  Fundamenti  (Eag.  transl.  in  NPNFj  1  ser., 
iv.  129-150),  The  Manichean  Felix  asserted  that 
it  contained  **  the  beginning,  middle  and  end/' 
i.e,,  the  entire  teaching  concerning  the  history  of 
the  gods  to  the  end  of  men.  It  was  written  in 
epistolary  form  in  imitation  of  Paul's  method,  and 
was  desiprned  by  the  author  to  be  tljo  fundamental 
book  of  instruction.  It  began  with  a  description 
of  the  original  relations  of  light  and  darkness  be- 
fore the  commingling,  and  proceeded  with  a  fan- 
tastic  de%'elopment   of  the  plenwm   of  light,   etc. 

(4)  The  title  of  the  fourth  work  was  probably 
Shapumkan  ("  for  Sliapur  ■ ')*  According  to  Biruni^ 
Mani  wrote  this  book  for  Sliapur  I.,  son  of  Ardajs- 
hir,  in  order  to  win  him  to  the  faith.  The  Fihn»t 
Euma  it  nj>  in  three  chapters  dealing  with  the  death 
of  the  adherent,  of  the  apostate,  and  of  the  sinner. 
This  book  was  probably  not  known  in  the  western 
world.  (5)  The  "  Book  of  Making  Ahve  "  was 
probably  that  koowTi  to  Epiphanius,  Phot  ins,  and 
Augustine  as  Tkesaunts.  It  was  of  cotisidenible 
■iMp  since  Augustine  cites  a  seventh  book.  (6)  The 
Pmgmateia  was  possibly  the  original  title  of  an- 
other work  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  The 
aeventh  of  Mani's  main  works,  written  in  Persiiiii, 
was  bis  Engeliun  (Ei'angclton,  "  Gospel  ").  Birnui 
says  of  it  that  it  was  of  a  character  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  Christian  Gospels,  that  the  Mani- 
cheans  regarded  it  as  the  only  correct  one  and 
called  it  the  *'  Gos|>el  of  the  Seventy/'  and  tlmt  it 
was  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  twenty-two  let- 
ters of  the  old  Aramaic  alphabet.  It  was  written 
durinj5  the  author^s  exile  in  Turkestan,  and  the 
initial  capitals  wen%  in  Persian  fashion,  worked  in 
ornamental  designs,  from  which  among  the  Per- 
sians Mani  was  known  as  **  the  painter/'  a  clmrac- 
tcrizfttion  not  known  to  the  Arabs  or  in  the  West. 
Possibly  the  n^  fere  nee  in  this  title  has  something 
to  do  with  the  pictorial  character  of  Manias  repre- 
sentations of  heaven  and  hell.  Biruni  ascril>t"s  to 
Mani  abo  a  **  Book  of  Books."  The  first,  tliinl, 
fifth,  and  last  of  the  w^orks  named  above  were  as- 
cribed to  Scythian ns  (5  2  above);  part  of  Mani's 
work  may  liave  originat^l  wit-h  his  father  and  been 
enlarged  by  himself.  Not  to  !>e  overlooketl  in  this 
survey  is  the  Caniimm  amatorium,  a  liturgical 
hymn  to  the  eternal  father  of  light  often  mentioned 
by  Auj^stine.  Of  the  lesser  Manichean  writings 
those  issued  by  Mani  and  tho«e  by  later  writers 
can  not  be  distinguishe*!  Some  are  direct^  to 
cities  or  regions;  thus  three  are  to  India,  six  to 
Kashgar  (Chitral),  seven  to  Armenia,  ten  to  Ctesi- 
phon,  etc.  Others  are  directed  to  persons  who  are 
otherwise  unknown.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are 
vefy  varkd  and  range  from  the  theories  of  the  sys- 
tem to  the  conduct  of  life.  Greco-Roman  sources 
recognize  a  hke  nviml.>er  of  lesser  writings,  btit  the 
titles  given  do  not  afTord  dot  a  for  identification 
with  those  mentioned  in  the  FikiHst.  A  collection 
of  these  minor  documents  vvbs  rtS^a  later  and  was 
known   as   ''the    Book   of   Epistles/'    The   Ada 


Archelai  and  Epiphanius  liave  preserved  genuine 
fragments  of  one  writing,  other  fragments  are  cob 
lect^d  in  Fabricius-Harles,  Bihlintheca  Grora,  vii. 
311  sqq.  In  these  fragments  dei>endence  can  not 
be  placed  upon  the  forms  of  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons addressed. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  persecution  which  Bahram 
I.  instituted  sgainst  the  Manieheans,  the  syKtern 
spread  rapidly  in  all  directions.  The  Manieheans 
fled  into  Turkestan,  and  thence  they  were  scatterecj 
in  other  directions  under  further  f>ersceutions. 
After  reaching  the  West,  they  adopted  many  ideas 
from    the    Christians,    as    lias    been    aviggpsted    in 

the  preceding  account.     With  growing 

14.  History  numbers  differences  regarding  special 

of  the       points  arose,  and  so  came  sects.     In  ac- 

Religion.     cordance  with  the  founder's  tlirection, 

the  entire  church  was  under  a  chief 
called  Imam,  who  was  obligated  to  reside  in  Baby- 
lonia, The  first  successor  of  Mani  was  named  Sis 
or  Slsinius,  to  whom  some  of  the  lesser  writings  are 
attributeb  C>ne  cause  of  division  among  Mani- 
eheans was  a  dispute  respecting  the  residence  of 
the  Imam;  a  party  known  as  the  Dinau^rier^  "  re- 
ligious," split  off  and  settled  along  the  Oxus,  but 
later  became  reconciled  with  those  who  remained 
in  Babylonia.  A  later  division,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighth  centur>%  produced  the  Mikhtsites, 
named  from  Miklas,  successor  of  a  Persian  ascetic 
named  Zadhurmuz,  and  their  leading  principle  was 
laxity  in  observing  the  rules  of  separation  from 
non-Manicheans.  The  number  of  Manieheans  I>e- 
eame  very  great  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Per- 
sian liighlandsj  the  refuge  of  all  sects.  New  perse- 
cutions arose  in  the  eighth  oenturj^  under  Sluxpur  J  I. 
and  Chosroes  I.  The  religion  had  alr(»ady  Kpnuid 
eastward,  and  though  probably  the  founrlcr  did 
not  reach  India,  in  the  first  f>er.secutiun  after  his 
death  his  followers  reached  Malabar,  which  bt^came 
a  new  center  for  the  diffusion  of  the  faith.  By 
about  930  a.d.  a  strong  Turkish  tribe  on  the  l)order 
of  China  had  embraced  the  religion,  inscriptional 
traces  of  which  fact  are  known  (Marqiiart,  in  Wiener 
Zeilschrifl  fur  Kuwie  des  Miirgenlundea,  xii.,  1898, 
157-200).  By  about  980  the  number  of  Manieheans 
in  Bagdad  was  small,  though  in  the  villages  they 
were  more  numerous.  In  spreading  westward  the 
religion  first  reached  Syria  and  Palestine,  where 
Titus  of  Bostra  opposed  it;  then  it  spread  into 
Egj-pt  and  through  Roman  North  Africa,  where  its 
success  was  great.  Proconsular  Africa  was  one  of 
the  chief  Manichean  regions,  and  an  edict  of  Dio- 
cletian is  known  directing  the  prosecution  of  the 
**  sect  derived  from  the  hostile  Persian  kingdom/* 
They  were  again  assailed  in  edicts  after  the  year 
377,  but  in  Augustine's  time  their  church  was  in 
flourishing  condition  in  North  Africji,  having  a 
good  organization,  numerous  communities,  and 
zealous  leaders.  Indeed,  this  branch  is  of  especial 
interest  because  of  Augustine's  nine  years'  connec- 
tion with  it  as  an  adhert^nt  and  his  later  polemics 
against  it.  On  accoimt  of  these  facts,  fuller  in- 
formation has  come  dow^n  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  especially  in  regard  to  tlie 
teachers  who  then  were  prominent.  Among  these 
were  Felix  and  Faustus  of  Mileve,  who  settled  in 
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Carthage  in  383.  By  Faustus'  reputation  Augustine 
was  much  attracted,  but  he  was  soon  undeceived, 
since  on  close  association  he  found  Faustus  shallow 
and  uninspiring.  Faustus  wrote  a  polemic  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  Augustine  answered  in 
his  Libri  xxxiii.  adverma  Fattatum  (Eng.  transl.  in 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  iv.  155-345).  Felix  was  more  in- 
timately connected  with  Augustine,  and  a  dispu- 
tation between  them  in  the  church  at  Hippo  lasted 
two  days,  the  principal  matter  of  which  is  reported 
in  Augustine's  De  actis  cum  Felice  ManichcBO,  while 
the  result  was  the  defeat  of  Felix  and  his  renun- 
ciation of  Manicheism.  Under  the  Vandals  the 
Bianicheans  of  North  Africa  suffered  severe  perse- 
cution. In  Italy,  especially  at  Rome,  the  religion 
gained  a  firm  foothold  and  large  numbers  of  ad- 
herents; Leo  the  Great  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
civil  authorities  against  them,  and  governmental 
measiu'es  were  taken  to  suppress  them  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  and  Justinian.  The  religion  spread  as 
far  as  Spain,  where  it  was  connected  with  Priscil- 
lianism  (see  Prisciluan,  Friscillianists).  The 
Bianicheains  of  later  times  were  the  Cathari  of  South 
France  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  (see 
New  Manicheans,  II.),  while  in  the  East  their 
doctrines  were  continued  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Paulicians  (q.v.). 

The  great  success  of  this  system  of  belief  is  to  be 
found  in  two  particulars:  first,  its  completeness  of 
development  as  a  Gnostic  creation,  using  so  fully, 
richly,  and  immediately  the  original  sources  of 
all  Gnostic  forms  of  faith,  viz.,  the  Assyrian- 
Babylonian  religion  with  its  wealth  of   mythical 

material;    second,  the   genius    of    its 

15.  Com-   founder,  who  systematized  this  mate- 

ponent      rial  and  developed  it  into  a  coherent 

Sources  of  and  artistic  unity.     All  the  questions 

the  System,  which  were   raised   by  the  inquiring 

thought  of  his  times,  questions  which 
concerned  the  being,  destiny,  and  duties  of  God  and 
man,  questions  which  related  to  past,  present,  and 
future,  were  answered  in  a  manner  wholly  self- 
consistent.  Where  earlier  Gnostic  systems  were 
weak,  Mani's  was  strong.  The  problem  of  neces- 
sity and  free  will  he  solved  by  the  hypothesis  of  the 
original  duality  of  being  and  the  subsequent  com- 
mingling of  the  two  elements.  While  the  foimder 
was  a  philosopher,  he  clothed  his  ideas  in  full  myth- 
ological dress.  This  dress,  however,  was  not  of  his 
own  creation,  built  out  of  his  fancy,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  earlier  Gnostic  doctrines.  It  was 
borrowed  from  the  sources  already  sufficiently  in- 
dicated, from  the  surroundings  in  which  Mani's 
youth  and  manhood  were  passed.  The  "  king  of 
light "  is  clearly  Ea  (see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  3), 
originally  the  ocean  of  heaven,  the  deity  of  pro- 
foundest  knowledge,  enthroned  in  the  deep  of  the 
world-sea.  In  the  Manichean  system  water  be- 
comes light,  while  the  Mandseans  retained  water 
as  the  sacred  element.  Marduk,  son  of  Ea,  reap- 
pears in  Mani's  teaching  as  the  ''  original  man," 
and  his  wanderings  are  the  antetype  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  type  as  developed  in  Manichean-Elke- 
saite  and  Mandsan  doctrines.  The  model  for  the 
"  spirit  of  life  "  was  Ramman  (see  Assyria,  VII., 
S  4;  Babylonia,  VII.|  2,  }  6),  with  recollections  of 


Shamash  and  Sin,  while  the  original  devil  is  the 
Babylonian  Tiamat  (see  Creation,  Babylonian 
Accounts).  The  mechanism  of  redemption  fol- 
lows the  Babylonian  pattern,  and  the  hema  recalls 
in  form  the  ziggurat.  These  particulars  do  no 
more  than  suggest  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
the  material  ready  at  hand  in  Babylonian  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  noticeable  that  Mani  made 
the  stars  evil  spirits  and  forbade  the  witchcraft  and 
magic  which  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  old  faith. 
The  period  of  transition  from  the  older  faith  and 
the  break  from  its  control  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  Mu'tasilah,  to  which  some  of  the  practical 
details  of  the  religion  may  be  due.  To  Zoroastrian- 
ism  something  must  be  accredited,  though  far  less 
than  was  formerly  thought  necessary.  Both  re- 
ligions deal  fundamentally  with  light,  and  many 
forms  in  the  two  systems  are  identical,  while  the 
influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  prayer  and  eschatology 
is  easily  discernible.  The  great  chasm  between  the 
two  faiths  is  found  in  the  conception  of  darkness. 
In  Zoroastrianism  Ahriman  is  a  creation  of  Ormazd 
become  perverted;  in  Manicheism,  darkness  is  as 
essentially  eternal  as  the  light  and  originally  evil 
in  nature.  Similarly,  the  Parsee  conception  of 
man  is  that  the  body  is  a  pure  creation  of  Ormaxd, 
who  also  gave  the  soul,  wl^e  Mani  makes  it  a  struc- 
ture of  darkness  and  the  prison  of  the  soul.  The 
view  of  Baur  that  Manichean  morals  were  drawn 
from  Buddhism  can  not  be  substantiated,  the  one 
close  connection  here  being  the  similarity  between 
the  idea  of  the  adept  and  the  Buddhist  striver  after 
Nirvana.  (K.  KsssLERt.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Owins  to  the  various  persecutions  of  the 
Manicheans  their  writings  as  a  whole  are  lost.  Portions 
of  them  are  almost  certainly  embodied  in  the  Gima  of 
the  MandsDans  (q.v.).  Other  fragments  are  found  in  the 
Bsrriao  of  Theodore  bar  Choni,  and  in  the  Arabic  in  the 
Fihri$t  (see  below).  The  source  of  first  importance  is  the 
FiArUt  al-'ulum  (finished  988  a.d.)  of  Muhammad  ibn 
Ishak,  generally  known  as  Al-Nadim.  the  part  concerning 
Mani  being  edited  with  transl.  and  commentary  by  G. 
FlQgel.  Leipsic,  1882.  Next  to  the  Fihritt  as  a  source  is 
(Abu  Fath  Muhammad  al-)  ShahrasUni  (d.  1153).  Kitab 
almilal  v>annuiMl,  ed.  W.  Ciu^ton,  i.  188-192.  London, 
1842,  in  Germ,  transl.  by  T.  HaarbrQcker.  2  vols..  Halle, 
1860-51.  Interesting  details  from  Mani's  writings,  in 
Arabic  transl.,  are  furnished  by  (Muhammad  ibn  Ahmad 
al-)  Biruni  in  his  "  Chronology  of  the  Oriental  Peoples." 
written  about  1000  a.d.,  ed.  E.  Bachau.  pp.  207-200, 
Leipsic,  1878,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1879  (cf.  K.  Kessler, 
Mani,  i.  304-323,  Berlin,  1889),  and  in  his  "  India,"  ed. 
R  Sachau,  London,  1887.  Eng.  transl.,  ib.  1888.  A  dis- 
cussion of  Mani's  life  and  teaching  is  contained  in  the 
Nestorian  "  Chronicle  "  of  'Amr  ibn  Matta,  ed.  H.  Gis- 
mondi,  Rome,  1896-97,  though  the  basis  is  the  Acta 
Art^ulai  and  Epiphanius.  Further  minor  Arabic  sources 
are  indicated  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  xii.  194.  From  the 
Byriac  the  matter  derivable  from  Ephraem  Bynia  is  col- 
lected in  Kessler's  Mani,  ut  sup.,  pp.  262-302.  Items 
of  information  may  be  gathered  from  the  Syriac  mar- 
t3nrologies  in  the  collections  of  Assemani.  2  vols.,  Rome, 
1748.  and  Bedjan,  Paris,  1890  sqq.  Theodore  bar  Choni's 
Eskolion  (in  H.  Pognon,  Inacriptiona  mandaiteM  dta  coupet 
de  Khouabxr,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1898-99)  is  of  great  value, 
since  the  author  cites  long  passages  from  the  Manichean 
originals.  The  Middle-Persian  Pahlavi  texts  sometimes 
contain  material.  Such  are:  the  Shikand^ismanik  Vigar, 
in  Eng.  transl.  in  SEE,  vol.  xxiv.,  consult  pp.  243-251; 
the  Dinkard,  ed.  with  Eng.  transl.  by  Peshotun  D.  B. 
Sungana.  6  vols.,  Bombay.  The  New-Persian  Firdausi 
has  some  material  in  the  Shahnameh,  for  which  cf.  Kess- 
ler, ut  sup.,  pp.  373-376.  The  report  of  the  Armenian 
Esnigh  is  accessible  in  ZHT,  u  (1840). 
Of  Western  souroes  the  first  is  the  Acta  di$pviaii9ni9 
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Arehefai,  most  ttficettsiblfr  In  H.  J.  Routh^  Religuia;  aoetaf^ 
Y.  1-206.  Oxford.  1848,  m  Eci«.  timiiML  in  ANF.  vL  17»- 
235.  cf.  H,  von  Zittwiti.  in  ZHT,  1873,  pp,  467-628. 
Next  to  this  come  tbc  And-Maniohean  writingH  of  Augua- 
ttii«^  the  most  important  of  whicb  are  in  voIb.  i.«  viii.  of 
lbs  fi«iiedlotme  ed.  of  bis  works.  Some  of  them  hre 
traiwlated  in  NPNF,  2  «r.,  iy.  37-365.  with  Introductorv 
Eaaay  on  tht  Manitkman  Hemy  by  A.  H.  Ne^iuan.  iU. 
pp.  3-29.  Epjphaaiu»  dealt  with  ManicheiHm  ixi  Hot,. 
Izvi.  Consult  alAO  AtexandH  Lycopotitani  ccmtra  Mani- 
cfciri  opinione$  dinpuiatia,  published  Lpeipsie,  t80JS,  PJng. 
ttnsial  in  ANF,  vl  241-252,  Other  Greek  aoiircca  are 
given  in  Hauck-Heriog.  RE.  xih  195-107.  aa  is  the  West- 
ern literature  between  1700  and  1800. 

Of  later  works  on  the  ftubject  tbe  first  t>lace  is  due  to 
Kesder'^  Mani,  ut  sup.,  of  which  only  vol.  i.  is  pub- 
liahed^  though  vol.  ii  ia  promised,  and  to  h\n  Vntertuch- 
unfjen  zur  GenfttB  deM  tnanichmncken  Rdigianjitu^tem*, 
Berlin.  1876.  PerhapM  of  next  iuiportance  ia  G,  FIQge], 
Mani,  aeinf  T^hre  und  tteine  Sehriften,  Leipflic,  1M2.  Con- 
sult further.  A.  von  Wegnem,  Maniekaorum  induUjentia^ 
Leipflic,  1 827;  F*  C.  Baur.  Dot  manichAiache  Rtligions- 
Mjfaiem,  TQbingen.  1831;  F.  C  TrechAei  Veber  Kanon, 
Kritik  und  Ex^gfae  der  ,\fanich&^,  Bern,  1832;  F.  Spiegel, 
Emnitchs  AlterthumMkundt,  iL  186-232,  Leipsic,  1873; 
A.  Geyler.  D<iM  Sustrm  dtM  Moniehditmua  und  ivin  Verhdit' 
nu«  zum  BwidhitmuM,  Jena*  1875;  E.  Rochat,  Ewii  aur 
Mani  €t  «a  doctrine.  Geneva,  1897;  A.  Dufoureq,  Db  Mani- 
chtritma,  Partn.  1000;  A.  Brdckner.  FaujttuM  tmn  Miltfve, 
Ein  Beilrag  rur  Orschichtt  deg  fthrndlandisiJien  Mani- 
ckAi«mu»,  Basel  ITOL ;  F.  W.  K.  M  {lllcr,  Handachriften-Reate 
in  E9tranQelt>^Schnf(  au«  Turf  an,  Chin4i*i*ch>'TurkfMtan, 
Berlin,  J904;  C.  Salemann,  Ein  BruchatSick  manichdinchen 
SekrifUumg,  Bt  Petersburg,  190  1;  idem,  Manich^iacht 
Studien,  Letp<rie,  19<-t8;  E.  Biaebufr.  Im  Reicht  der  Gno^a, 
lb.,  1906;  F.  Cumont,  Recherdun  tmr  (e  ManichUmie.  K 
La  CagmoQonie  d*  aprk^  Thiodore  bar  KhAni^  Bruaaels,  1908; 
Hamack.  Doffma,  pamum,  consult  index;  Neander,  Chri*^ 
tian  Church,  i.  479-506  et  pa«iim. 

MANIPLE.  See  Vestaients  and  Insignia,  Ecci-e- 

aiASTlCAL. 

MAIfH,  CAMERON:  Protestant  Episeopal  mia- 
feioQEry  bishop  of  North  Dakota;  b.  m  New  York 
City  Apr.  3»  i85J.  He  was  educated  at  Hobart 
College  (A.B.,  18710  and  the  Genera!  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  gradufited  in  1873, 
aod  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  latter  year  and  ad- 
VBHOed  to  the  priesthood  in  1875.  After  bf*ing  a 
miasioimry  at  Branchport  and  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  in 
1873-74  and  curate  of  Si.  Peter'.-?,  .\lbany,  N.  Y., 
in  1875,  be  was  recuSr  successively  of  St.  James*, 
WatkinB,  N.  Y.,  from  1876  to  1881  and  of  Grace, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  1881  to  190L  In  19(12  he 
ivas  consecrated  missionary  bLshop  of  North  Da- 
kota, In  theology  he  ib  a  liberal  High-church- 
man, and  has  written  Future  Punishme^d  (New 
York,  1888)  and  Comments  ai  the  Cross  (1893). 

MANN,  WILHELM  JULIUS:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  May  20,  1819; 
d.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  20,  1892.  He  received 
hia  preparatory  education  in  the  Latin  school  at 
Blaubeuren  and  the  excellent  gymna^Hinm  of  his 
native  town.  In  his  early  ftchool-<lays  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  Philip  SchafT,  **  the  presiding 
genius  of  international  theology  "  as  he  afterward 
used  to  call  his  learned  friend.  Tn  1837  lie  took  up 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  llniversity  of  Tu- 
bingen, where  Professor  Christian  Friedrich  Schmidt 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  him.  In  1845  he 
c^me  to  America  through  the  invitation  of  Philip 
Seluiff.  He  first  taught  in  MercerMburg,  Pa.,  and 
fof  flome  time  was  assistant  pastor  of  Salem's  Re- 
fornied  Church  in  Philadelphia.    In  1848  he  be- 


came coeditor,  with  Dr»  Schaff^  of  Der  deidache 
Kirchen/reiind,  becoming  editor-in-chief  in  1854. 
In  1850  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Evangelical- Lu- 
theran Zion's  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  founded 
by  Henry  Melehior  Muehlenberg  (q.v.)  and  entered 
the  Lutheran  Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  found  his  proper  spiritual  home  and  field  for  his 
pastoral  and  theological  activity  in  this  country. 
Twice  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Minis- 
terium and  wrote,  in  connection  with  his  friend, 
Dr.  G.  F.  Kroteh  an  exposition  of  Luther's  Cate- 
cliiam,  which  was  published  by  the  synod  and  la 
still  in  use.  In  the  confessional  controversy  which 
agitatetl  the  Lutheran  Church  about  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  he  took  strong  ground 
against  ''  American  Lutheranism  "  and  its  cham- 
pion, Dr.  8atnue!  Simon  dclimucker  (q.v.).  Against 
the  latler*s  Definite  Platform  (1855)  Dr.  Mann  wrote 
hiis  Plea  /or  the  Augsburg  Confession  (Philadelphia, 
1856)  and  in  the  following  year  hia  Luiheranism  in 
Ameiica:  an  Essay  on  tke  preseni  Condition  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  When  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  founded  ita  own  theo- 
logical seminary  in  Pliiladelphia  (1864)  Dr.  Mann 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  faculty,  together 
with  Drs.  Cliarles  Porterfield  Krauth  and  Charles 
William  ScliaefTer.  For  twenty-seven  yearn  he  held 
his  position  as  professor  of  Hebrew,  New-Testament 
exegesis,  German  homiletics,  symbolics,  and  ethics. 
He  prepareti  a  little  text- book  for  las  students  in 
ethics:  General  Principles  of  Christian  Ethics:  the 
firjtt  Part  of  the  System  of  Chnstiun  Eihies  by  C.  F. 
Schmidt  (1872).  During  the  last  part  of  his  life  hia 
literary  activity  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  spliere 
of  American,  particularly  Pennsylvania n^  church 
history.  Ht.^  principal  works  in  this  fieltl  are:  Life 
and  Times  of  Henry  Melehior  Miiklenherg  (Philadel- 
pliia,  1887),  written  for  the  centennial  of  Miihlen- 
berg'fl  death;  and  the  new  edition  of  the  Halle 
Reports  prepared  by  Dr.  Mann  in  connection  with 
D  rs.  Bealc  Melanchthon  Sckmucker  and  W.  Germann, 
in  Germany.  Only  the  first  volume  of  this  important 
and  valuable  publication  was  completed  by  him. 
Another  valuable  book  is  his  life  of  William  Penn,  in 
German  (Reading.  Pa.,  1882).     Aoolph  Spaeth. 

Biblioorapity:  Ertimn  T.  Mann,  Memair  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  W.  J.  Mann,  PhiMdphJA,  1893  (by  bin  dau|;h- 
ter);  A.  Spaeth,  in  Luthtran  Church  Review.  Jan..  1893, 
alAo  published  in  pamphle't  form,  />r.  tV.  /.  Mann,  tin 
deid»di-^m4TikaniMchtr  Throtoffe,  ErinnmtnetihiaeiUr,  Read- 
ing, 1895;  H.  E.  Jacobfl,  in  American  Church  History 
SerirM,  vol,  iv.,  pos&iai.  New  York,  1893. 

MANNING,  HENRY  EDWARD:    English  c:*rdi- 
ntilj   h.  at  Totteridge  (12  m.  s.w.  of  Hertfoni)  July 
15,  1807;  d.  in  London  Jan.  14,  1802.     He  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  Harrow,  and  went  in 
1827  to  Balliol  College.  Oxford,     His  chief  distinc- 
tion in  the  university  was  as  a  debater,  rather  thjin 
as  a  scholar.     At  this  period  of  his  life  his  inter- 
eats  were  primarily   political,  but  the 
Early  Life  financial  losses  sustained  by  his  father 
and  Educa-  rendered   a  parliamentary  career  im- 
tioiL        possible  for  dim,  and  after  graduating 
with  first-claas  honors  in    1830  be  ob- 
tained a  subordinate  position  in  the  colonial  office. 
Coming   under   Evangelical   influence   he    resigned 
in   1832  and  returned  to  Oxford.    There  be  waa 
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elected  a  fellow  of  Merton  College  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  Dec.  23.     He  was  soon  appointed  curate 
to  John  Sargent,  the  Evangelical  rector  of  Laving- 
ton,  Sussex,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectory  as  Sargent's  successor.     In 
this  same  year  (1833)  he  married  a  daughter  of  his 
late  rector,  but  his  wife  died  four  years  later.   This 
blow  Manning  felt  keenly,  and  his  sorrow,  added  to 
tendencies  long  at  work  within  him,  doubtless  pre- 
disposed him  still  more  to  the  principles  of  the  Ox- 
ford Movement  (see  Tractarianism).     At  the  time 
of  his  ordination  he  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  and  before  long  modified  his 
view  of  the  Eucharist  and  accepted  the  tenets  of 
apostolic  succession  and  the  value  of  tradition.    He 
was  likewise  active  in  the  promotion 
Activity  in  of  a  system  of  education  which  should 
the         be  under  religious  control,  and  aided 
Anglican    in  the  establishment  of  diocesan  boards 
Church,     in  cooperation  with  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor.    In  Dec,  1840,  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  and  two  years  later  select 
preacher  at  Oxford.     At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
published  his  Unity  of  the  Church  (London,  1842), 
in  which  he  ably  defended  the  doctrines  of  Anglo- 
Catholicism.     In   1838  he  hod  visited   Rome  and 
had  seen  Wiseman,  but  he  was  still  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  conversion  of  W.  G.  Ward  and  Newman  to 
Roman  Catholicism  left  Manning  at  the  head  of  the 
High-church  party  in  the  Anglican  Church.  In 
1847,  however,  he  was  compelled  by  illness  to  take 
a  continental  tour,  which  lasted  until  July,  1848, 
and  took  him  through  Belgium  and  Germany  to 
Italy.  Most  of  this  time,  however,  was  spent  in 
Rome,  and  in  April  and  May,  1848,  he  was  received 
in  audience  by  Pius  IX.  His  doubts  concerning 
the  catholicity  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  mean- 
time increasing,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  seriously  contemplated  withdrawing  from  her 
communion.  Events  shortly  after  his  return  to 
England,  however,  turned  the  tide  of  his  convic- 
tions. The  consecration  of  the  unorthodox  Hamp- 
den to  the  see  of  Hereford  and  the  decision  in  the 
famous  Gorham  case  seemed  to  him  evidence  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  not  a  part 
Steps  Lead-  of  the  Church  catholic,  and  though  he 
ing  to  his  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chichester 
Conversion  clergy  to  protest  against  the  so-called 
to  Roman  "  Papal  Aggression  "  in  the  creation 
Catholicism,  of  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  in  Eng- 
land in  1850,  he  resigned  his  archdea- 
conry and  went  to  London.  There  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  instruction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on 
Passion  Simday,  Apr.  6,  1851,  was  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  On  the  following 
Sunday  he  received  minor  orders,  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  June  14.  In  the  following  year  Manning 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  next  three  years 
in  study  at  the  Accademia  dei  Nobili  Ecclesiastici. 
Receiving  his  doctorate  from  the  pope  in  1854,  he 
began  regular  work  in  England,  and  three  years 
l^ter  was  made  provost  of  the  chapter  of  West^ 
minster  and  superior  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oblates  of  fit.  Charles.    For  eight  years  be  labored 


with  unceasing  activity,  preaching,  writing,  and 
working  among  the  poor.  A  strong  ultramonta- 
nist,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pope  in  1860  domestic 
prelate  and  pronotary  apostolic  with  the  title  of 
Monsignor.  He  consistently  objected,  therefore, 
to  the  welcome  accorded  Garibaldi  on  his  visit  to 
England  in  1864,  even  though  his  general  ultra- 
montane course  aroused  the  suspicion  of  a  large 
body  of  English  Roman  Catholics. 

In  1864  Cardinal  Wiseman  died,  and  the  pope, 
ignoring  the  names  submitted  to  him  by  the  chap- 
ter, nominated  Manning  his  successor  as  archbishop 
of  Westminster,  London.  He  was  consecrated  at 
the  pro-cathedral  of  St.  Mary's,  Moorfields,  June  8, 
received  the  pallium  at  Rome  on  Michaelmas  Day, 
and  was  enthroned  at  St.  Mary's  Nov.  6.  A  rigid 
disciplinarian,  he  spared  neither  himself  nor  others, 
and  worked  consistently  in  an  ultramontane  spirit 
to  advance  Roman  Catholicism  in  Eng- 
Labors  for  land.     He  accordingly  opposed  New- 

his  New  man's  plan  of  founding  a  Roman 
Faith.  Catholic  hall  at  Oxford,  and,  believing 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should 
provide  education  for  its  own  members,  he  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  Roman  Catholic 
university  at  Kensington,  which  remained  open  only 
from  1874  to  1878.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
more  than  successful  in  the  promotion  of  parochial 
schools,  and  was  unswerving  in  his  opposition  to  all 
that  was  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  his  Church. 
He  gained  additional  prominence  in  1870  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  and 
in  1875  replied  to  Gladstone  in  his  Vatican  Decrees 
in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance.  On  Mar.  15  of 
the  same  year  he  was  created  a  cardinal,  although 
he  did  not  receive  the  hat  until  Dec.  31,  1877,  when 
he  was  in  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  (Feb. 
7,  1878),  Manning  attended  the  conclave  and, 
although  some  of  the  Italian  cardinals  were  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  him  as  pope,  he  cast  his  ballot 
for  Cardinal  Pecci  (Leo  XIII.).  With  the  new 
pope,  however,  he  was  less  in  sympathy,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  his  chief  interests  were 
social  questions,  especially  total  abstinence,  for  the 
advancement  of  which  he  founded  a  "  League  of 
the  Cross,"  which  in  1874  numbered  some  30,000 
members  in   London  alone.     He   was 

Philan-     likewise  extremely  active  in  the  cause 

thzx>pic  of  labor,  and  his  urgent  advocacy  of 
Interests,  the  claims  of  the  working  classes  drew 
upon  him  the  charge  of  socialism,  al- 
though he  rightly  denied  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
In  1889  he  assisted  in  settling  the  strike  of  the  long- 
shoremen, while  he  was  also  active  in  movements 
for  the  suppression  of  the  East  African  slave-trade 
and  Hindu  child-marriage,  in  addition  to  advoca- 
ting the  raising  of  the  minimum  age  for  child  labor. 

Cardinal  Manning  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  his 
works  betoken  a  man  of  sincere  conviction,  earnest 
faith,  and  noble  character.  He  was  preeminently 
an  ecclesiastic  and  a  diplomat,  even  though  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  intellect  he  was  inferior  to  certain 
others  of  his  period.  His  chief  works,  written  for 
the  most  part  under  the  press  of  manifold  ecclesi- 
astical and  public  duties,  are  as  follows:  The  Unity 
of  the  Church  (London,  1842);    Sermons  (4  vols.. 
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1842-50);  SerwanB  Preached  before  the  Univermty 
of  Oxford  (Oxford,  1844);  The  Grounds  of  Faith 
(London,  1852);  Sermons  on  Ecdesiastical  Subjects 
(3  vols.,  Dublin,  1853-73);  The  Temporal  Mistfion 
of  the  Holy  Ghast  (London,  1865);  England  and 
Christendom  (1867);  Petri  pririiegium  (1871);  Na- 
iiorml  Edueation  ami  Parental  Rights  (1872);  The 
internal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1875);  The 
Vatiexin  Decrees  in  their  Bearing  on  Civil  Allegiance 
(1875);  The  Infallible  Church  and  the  Holy  Com- 
munion of  ChrisVs  Body  arui  Blood  (1875) ;  The  True 
Story  of  the  Vatican  Council  (1877);  Miscellanies 
(3  vols.,  1877-aS);  National  Education  (1889)  ;  and 
the  posthumous  Pasiimes  (1893)^ 

Bibliogoapht:  Live*  have  been  written  by  E.  S.  Purc^-ll, 
2  vols.,  LonrJfjn,  1895r  A.  Zimmorroanii,  1880;  A.  W. 
Hutton,  London.  1802;  J.  JL  GMquet,  ib.  1895;  F.  d© 
PtWMeQstf.  Paris,  Ism,  Enji.  trannl..  London.  1807  (nv 
ritwtd  by  G.  GrabiiiJ»ki,  t/uo  Studio  tul  Card.  Manning, 
Florence,  lfi&7);  H.  M.  Hemmer,  Paris,  1898;  and  VV,  P. 
Ward,  in  Ten  Pergonal  Studies,  New  York,  1S08.  C<(n- 
RuJl  further:  J.  Leuiire,  Lt  Cardinal  Mannino  et  $on  or- 
Hon  tociais,  Pana,  1893;  Cardinal  ManninQ:  a  Character 
Skeich  or  Fore»hadoirino».  Bm  rnf  Extra^tm  from  h  in  earticr 
Sermona,  ed.  H.  E.  R.  King,  Londun,  1895;  8.  Roomer, 
Cardinal  Manning  aa  Presented  in  hU  own  I^iterti  and 
Notrn;  London,  1896;  J.  A,  Nicholsw^n,  The  Adoration  of 
ChruL  A  Vindication  of  the  CatAoli<?  Doetrine  and  Re- 
f'tttaHon  of  the  HtrrenieM  tauifhi  bjf  Card.  Mannina  in  ihs 
DvvoHon  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  ed.  C.  E.  Roney-IJtiujrftl, 
London,  1897;  i>JVJ3,  xxxvi.  02-68  (the  biblingmphy  con- 
taiBfl  referenoo  to  much  LnoidentaJ  matter].  A  notfs 
woithy  list  of  macaxine  Utcratitre  la  indicated  in  Kichard- 
flon,  Enci/eSopaedia,  pp.  075-677. 

MAZTNUIG,  JAMES:  Baptist  preacher  and  edu- 
cator; b.  near  Eliicaljethtown,  N.  J,,  Oct.  22,  1738; 
d.  At  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  2'.1,  179K  He  gtudie^l 
at  Hopewell  Acadeciy  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Prince- 
t^Dn  College  (B.A.,  17G2).  After  about  a  year  of 
evangelistic  preaching  in  several  colonies,  he  was 
urja^cd  by  members  of  the  Philudelphia  Atisociation 
to  join  them  in  an  effort  to  cstabliah  a  BaptiBt  tini- 
versity.  At  about  the  siame  time  the  suisociation 
voted  its  approval  of  an  efTort  to  enlist  the  entire 
Baptist  b<xly  in  an  effort  to  found  such  ao  institu- 
tion  in  Rhmle  Lsbnd.  Manning  was  sent  to  Rhode 
Island  in  1763  to  confer  with  leading  brethren  and 
to  promote  the  enterprise  (.see  Baptists,  1L,  2, 
{  3),  In  1754  the  legi-slature  granted  a  cliarter  in 
ac-cordance  with  which  the  president  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  trustees  must  always  be  Baptiata,  but 
all  the  leading  flenominations  of  the  colony  shall 
Live  representation  on  the  board  an<l  members 
of  all  Evangelical  denominations  shrdl  be  eUgible 
for  professorships^  etc.  Pending  the  raising  of 
funds  and  the  fixing  of  the  location  of  the  college, 
Manning  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at 
Warren,  R.  L,  and  conducte<l  there  an  academy 
which  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  future  college. 
The  Calvinistic  Baptists  of  New  England  liiul  been 
80  lealous  for  abaolut*  independency  that  they  had 
never  t^nited  in  asaocialions.  In  1767  Manning 
led  in  the  foraiation  of  the  Warren  Association, 
which  waj9  to  Ijecome  a  factor  in  the  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  and  in  the  [promotion  of  educational 
and  mksjonary  work.  In  1770  he  letl  in  the  ne- 
gotintiona  for  the  permanent  locjition  of  the  college, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Providence.  He 
accepted  the  poiborati}  of  the  Providence  church, 


then  in  a  weak  and  diseouraged  condition,  and  soon 
brought  it  to  great  prosperity.  The  raising  of  funds 
and  the  erection  of  college  buildings,  the  duties  of 
administration,  heavy  teaching  duties,  and  denora- 
inational  leadership,  together  with  the  pastorate, 
gave  him  abundant  occupation.  He  sought  and 
secured  the  help  of  English  Baptists  in  the  equip- 
ment and  endowment  of  the  college.  Hia  college 
duties  were  suspendt^d  during  the  war^  Rhode  L^land 
having  been  early  captured  by  the  British  w!io 
turned  the  college  buildings  into  barracks.  In 
1782  the  coUftge  was  reopened.  In  1786  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  national  convention  for 
the  framing  of  the  federal  constitution.  He  used 
his  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  by  Rhode  Island  and  other  New  Eng- 
Lmd  States,  where  there  was  much  opposition.  He 
was  an  elof|Uent  and  impressive  preacher,  master 
of  an  elegant  and  forceful  literary  style,  while  his 
attainments  gave  him  a  commanding  position 
among  hia  contemporaries.  His  theological  views 
i^'ere  moderately  Calvinistic.         A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuoorapht:  R.  A.  Guild,  Life,  Times  and  Cotretpond- 
efum  of  ,  .  ,  Jamtm  ^fanninQ.  and  (fee  Early  Hint,  of  Brown 
Univertitu*  Boston,  1864;  W.  B,  Spragua.  Annals  of  thm 
American  Pulpit,  vi.  89-»7,  New  York,  1860;  F.  Piper. 
Livt*  of  the  Leaden  of  our  Church  Univerml,  tranal.  and 
ed.  H,  M.  MaoC^^acken.  pp.  008-614,  Philadelphia,  1879; 
A.  H,  Newmaz^^  in  American  Church  History  Series,  voL 
ii.,  ib.  1894. 

MANNIX,  DANIEL:  Irish  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Cliarleville  (33  ra.  n.n.w.  of  Cork),  County 
Cork,  Mar.  4,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers'  School,  at  St-  Colman's  College,  Fer- 
moy,  and  St.  Patrick's  College,  MajTiooth  (1H82- 
1890).  Since  18f)l  he  Ims  bf?en  connected  with  the 
latter  institution,  where  he  has  been  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  (1891-94),  profeaaor 
of  theology  (1894-1903),  and  president  (since  1903). 
In  1EM36  he  was  appointed  domestic  prelate  to  the 
pope,  and  in  19CI7  was  made  a  senator  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland, 

MAHSEL,  HENRY  LOKGITEVILLE:  Church  of 
England;  b,  at  Casgrove  (33  m.  w.  of  Northamp- 
ton), Northamptonshire,  Oct.  Ti,  1S20;  d,  in  London 
July  30,  187 L  He  was  efiucfited  at  the  University 
of  Oxford,  where  his  course  was  exceptionally 
brilliant;  was  onlained  deacon  (1844)  and 
priest  (1845).  After  graduation  he  tutored  pri- 
vately, meanwhile  prtis<»cuting  studies  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages  and  in  ecclesiastical  history- 
He  was  appoint^  readier  in  mental  and  modem 
philosophy  in  Magdalen  College  (1855);  Bampton 
lecturer  (1S58);  Waynflete  professor  of  moral  and 
mental  philosophy  (1859);  **  professor  fellow  "  of 
St.  John's  (1864);  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
(1866);  and  dean  of  St.  PauPa,  London  (1868). 

Mansel  was  eminent  both  as  an  author  and  as  a 
teacher  in  the  department  of  logic,  and  a  fmit  of 
this  side  of  hia  activities  is  his  edition  of  H.  Al- 
drich's  -4rh.»  logicce  rudimenta  (Lon*ion,  1862),  His 
favorite  theme«,  however,  were  those  of  metaphys- 
ics, but  he  passed  into  this  realm  by  the  path  of 
psychology*  a  result  of  which  was  his  Prolegomena 
logica,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Pryehohqiced  Character 
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o/  Lagic^d  Processes  (1851,  2d  ed.,  1860).  In  apite 
o!  hifl  preference  for  mctapbyBics,  he  commanded 
a  lesser  degree  of  a.tt<*ntio«  there  than  be  had  in 
the  logical  field.  His  Metaphymcs;  or  ike  PhUos&phij 
of  Con&cwtism^s  PheTMymenal  and  Reed  (Edinburgh, 
1860)  b  concerned  with  psychological  problems, 
including  causality  and  ethics;  hia  Philosophy 
oj  the  Conditioti^d  (London^  1866)  Is  a  defenae 
ugaiiiat  MlLI  of  the  philosophy  of  HamiUon;  but 
the  beBt  results  of  his  work  as  a  metaphysician  are 
to  be  found  in  a  prior  work,  the  Bampton  Lectures, 
The  LindU  of  Religioiia  Thought  EjcaminM  (Ox* 
ford,  1858),  in  wliich  he  sought  to  apply  Hamil- 
ton's philosophy  of  the  condUione*!  to  apologetic 
ii;9es.  Other  works,  showing  the  range  of  his  ac^ 
tivity,  are:  Denums  of  the  Wind  and  Other  Poems 
{London f  183S) ;  Letters^  Lectures  and  Reviews  (poe^ 
tliumous;  1S73);  and  Gnostic  fleresies  of  ike  Fir  si 
and  Bemnd  CeUuTies,  ed.  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (1876), 
When  he  died,  be  was  at  work  on  a  commentary 
on  Matthew  for  the  Bih^  Commenktry  which  he  left 
unfinished.  He  also  edited^  in  collaboration  with 
John  Veitchp  Hamilton's  Ledurm  tm  Mttaphymts 
and  Logic  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  18S0-6O),  and  pulj- 
Ibhcd  a  yoiume  of  Lenten  Serrfums  (1863)^  as  well 
as  individual  sermons  on  occasional  topics. 

BibUookapht:    J.   W,   Burgnn^    Th«  Ltva  of  Tttttptf  Good 
Mvn.,  ii.  14S-237,  London,  18S0;   DI^B,  scum.  Sl-«3. 

MAHSI,  GIOVAHlfl  DOMEHICO:  Italian  prel- 
ate and  scholar;  b.  at  Lucca  Feb.  16,  1692;  d, 
there  .Sept.  27,  1769.  In  1708  he  joined  the  "  Reg- 
ular Clerks  of  the  Mother  of  God,"  founded  at 
Lucca  in  1583  by  Giovanni  Leonardi,  devoted  him- 
self to  theologic^U  teaching  and  writing,  and  be- 
came archbishop  of  Lucca  in  1765.  His  literary 
productions  are  partly  original,  partly  new  and  re* 
vised  editions  of  famous  older  works.  He  issued 
new  editions  of  Baronius*  Annaie^  together  with 
the  continuation  of  Raynaldus  and  the  criticisms 
of  Pagi  (ay  vols,  Lucca,  1738-56),  of  Natalis  and 
Graveson's  HUtoria  eccIesi^MticOt  of  Reiffenstuers 
and  later  of  Layman n'ti  Thcohgin  morali^^  of  the 
Fdi«  d  nova  ecdesiiE  disciplina  of  Thomassin, 
and  a  number  of  o(hera«  He  began  his  original 
work  with  a  treatise  on  reserved  cases  in  1724;  and 
his  Ej/iiomc  doHrinm  wwraZw  et  canonicte  (Venice, 
1770),  taken  from  the  work;^  of  Bcnctlict  XIV.,  ha^ 
been  often  reprinted*  But  his  most  celebrated 
works  were  concerned  with  the  councils  of  the 
Church.  In  1746  he  published  a  chronological  in- 
vestigation of  the  councils  of  Sirmium  and  Sardica, 
and  not  long  afterward  began  his  renowned  Sanc- 
torum c&nritCorum  d  decretorum  mlkdw  nova  (6 
vols.,  Lucca,  1748-52),  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  collection  of  Labbe,  Cossart,  and  Coleti.  It 
contains  320  papal  briefs,  the  acta  of  20(J  councib 
previously  omitted,  and  notes  on  3S0  eouncils  whose 
acts  are  lost.  At  the  request  of  the  Venetian  pub- 
lisher Zatta,  he  undertook  to  reduce  to  unity  and 
further  supplement  and  annotate  the  labors  of  his 
predecejssors;  and  the  Sacrorum  conciliorum  nova 
ei  ampti^mma  colUdio  was  the  result.  He  delivered 
the  complete  manuscript  to  the  printer  in  176.5; 
thirty-one  foUo  volumes  appeared  up  to  1768,  when 
its  pubUcation  ceased  with  the  Goimdl  of  Florenoe 


(H3n>      !*-■  winning  in  19O0|  a  facaimile  of  the  earlier 

part  I       I    .  M  coming  out  in  Paris,  which  is  intended 

to  briJig  till?  vvark  down  to  tlie  end  of  the  nineteetitli 

century  in  forty* five  volumes.    (G.  LAUBMANNf.) 

UlBUOoiiAPHT:  Tbe  biof^raphy  hy  his  iuiaociiito  Franc^M^limi 

ii  in  vuL  xix.  of  Maiuu's  doI lection  ctf  couhciIa;    that  by 

DominJc  Pacchi  is  In  J.  A^  Fabneiuif,  Bibii<>tkeai  l^/ina 

medin  ei  infimis  iftoftt,  i,  ppt  xi-xix.,  Florence  lg5S^    Goq- 

aujt  ajjao;    A.  Zittta,  CQinmentarkU*  de  vita  et  tcnpti*  J.  U. 

M«nn,  VirtiJee*  1772j    Lichl*nbertt6f,  ESR,  viii  634-635- 

KL,  viiL  623-627, 

MAlfT^  RICHASB:  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  at 
Southampton  Feb.  12,  1776;  d,  at  Ballymoney 
(12  m.  n.n.w.  of  Belfast),  Ireland,  Nov.  2,  1848. 
He  was  educateil  at  Winchester  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, t)xford  (B.A.,  1797;  M.A.,  ISOl),  Ordained 
deacon  in  1802  and  priest  in  1803,  he  was  curate  of 
Buriton,  Hampshire  (1804-08);  Crawley,  Hamp- 
shire (1808-09);  and  Southampton  (1809-10); 
vicar  of  Great  Coggeshall,  Essex  (1810-13);  and 
rector  of  St.  Botolph,  London  (1815-20)  j  and  East 
Horsley,  Surrey  (1818-20).  He  waa  Bampton  lee* 
turer  in  ISll  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  arch- 
bbhop  of  Canterbury  from  1813  to  1815.  In  Apr., 
1820,  he  was  con^iecrated  bishop  of  KUlaloe  and 
Kilfenora  and  in  Mar.,  1823,  ho  was  translated  to 
Do^Ti  and  Connor,  to  which  Dromore  was  added 
in  1842.  Mant  was  a  very  voluminous  WTiter,  both 
in  prose  and  verse;  of  his  works  the  most  important 
are;  Sermons  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Use  (3  vols., 
O^tford,  1813);  his  annotated  Bible,  in  collaborar 
tion  with  George  D'0yly(3  vols,,  Oxford,  1814;  see 
BiULBa,  Annotated,  IL^  §  0);  Sermons  Preached 
before  the  Umversihj  of  Oxford  (1816);  The  Booh  of 
P*d«w  in  a  Mdncal  Vernon  {lE24)i  The  Go9pd 
Miracles,  in  a  Series  of  Poetical  Sketches  (London, 
1832);  The  British  Afonths,  a  Poem  (imB);  Anment 
Humnsfrom  the  Roman  Brevianf  (1837);  and  History 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland^  from  the  Reformation  (2 
vols.,  1840).  Of  Mant's  numerous  hymns  may  be 
mentioned:  ^*  For  aU  thy  saints,  O  God  "  and 
''  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  my  soul  inflpirel  " 
BtBLtooltAFHYT    MmtDira  were  wrilten  by  W.  B.  Racl^  tli« 

bbhcip's  lion.  Jjondon.  1857*  wid  by  Ew  Barenii,  ib.  18411. 

GoQHult.   further:     DNB,   JtxxvL   96^08;    8,   W.    Duffietd, 

^fH^^iiA  llymn«.  pp.  152,  183.  221.  342,  488,  New  Vork, 

1836;  Julian,  ttymT^^hsV*  PP.  71^714. 

MANTELETTA.     See  Vestments  and  Insignia, 

ECCLESIABTICAL. 

MANTON,  THOMAS;  English  nonconformist; 
baptised  at  Lydiard  8t.  Lawrence  (38  m.  s.w.  of 
Bristol),  SomeraetJihire,  Mar.  31,  1620;  d.  in  Lon- 
don Oct.  18,  1677*  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  {B.A.,  163Q;  B.D.,  1554; 
D.D.,  1660),  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1640.  He 
settled  at  Stoke  Ncwingtonj  London,  in  1644  or 
1645,  and  be<mme  rector  of  St.  Paurs,  Coven t  Gar- 
den, in  1656*  He  was  one  of  the  three  seribea  to 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  during  the  com- 
monwealth preached  many  timefl  before  parlia^ 
ment.  Despite  his  close  relationa  with  the  com- 
monwealth, he  favored  the  restoration  and  -was 
made  in  1660  one  of  the  twelve  chaplains  to  the 
king,  though  he  never  performed  the  dutiea  or  re- 
ceived the  emoluments  of  the  office.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  offered  the  deanery  of  Eochegter,  but 
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declined  to  subscribe.  In  1662  he  left  St.  Paul's 
and  held  meetings  at  first  in  his  own  bouse ^  and,  ns 
the  attendance  increii^setJ,  elsewhere;  these  meet- 
ings were  ignoreil  till  1070,  when  Manton  was 
arrested  and  kepi  in  prison  for  six  months.  In 
1672  he  became  one  of  the  first  six  preachers  for 
the  merchants  and  citizens  of  London  in  Pinners' 
HaH,  Manton  waa  exceedingly  attracti%^e  in  the 
pulpit,  pacific  in  spirit,  and  a  man  without  enemies. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  James  (London,  1651 
and  often;  latest  iBSue,  1841),  on  Jude  (1658),  and 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1684);  many  of  his  sermons 
were  printed  separately,  while  collect  ions,  with 
memoirs,  etc.,  were  made  by  W.  Bates  (5  vols,, 
1678-1701)  and  by  R.  Baxter  (1  vol.,  1679;  re- 
printed, Achill,  1842),  and  individual  sermons  %ure 
in  sermon  anthologies. 

BiBuioanxPHT:  W.  HarrU,  Som*  Memoira  of  the  Life  and 
Character  of  T.  Manton^  LoinJoa,  1725;  It.  Baxter.  Chris- 
tian Biiirraphy,  pp.  109-226,  ib.  17fiS:  Walter  W^boii, 
HirL  of  DiJtserdinQ  Churches,  m.  54&-56fl.  ib.  1810;  W.  A. 
Shjiw,  HiMt.  of  theEn^lith  ChurcA  .  .  .  W^O^^&SO,  vol  ii, 
paittim,  Lb.  l^OO;   DNB>  xxxvi  101-104. 

MANUEL,  NIKLAUS:  One  of  the  notable 
personalities  at  the  clasing  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; b.  at  Bern  1484;  d.  there  Apr.  30,  1530. 
Until  1522  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  art.  At  the  same  time  he  figured  as  a  satirical 
pO€t  and  a»  such  helped  very  snccessfully  the  cause 
of  the  Refonnation,  especially  in  Bern.  In  1512  he 
was  elected  into  the  great  council  of  Bern,  and  in 
1523  was  appointetl  prefect  in  Erlach.  After  the 
disputation  of  Baden  in  1526  the  Reformation  in 
Berti  made  rapid  progress.  Haller  abolishetl  the  mass 
and,  after  nix  gilds  of  the  town  had  joined  his  cause, 
received  Guillaume  Farel  and  Franz  KoIb(tiq.v,)  as 
assistant  preachers.  In  1528  at  the  Disputation  of 
Bern  (see  Bern,  Disputation  of)  Manuel  took  an 
active  part.  Shortly  afterward  he  entertMl  the  small 
council  of  Bern.  After  that  he  was  almost  entirely 
ahenated  from  art,  and  the  poet  gave  way  to  the 
statesman.  Manuel  now  became  an  enthusiastic 
itinerant.  Between  1528  and  15ti<)he  advocated  in 
more  than  thirty  assemblies  and  conferences  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  and  of  iJern,  and  gathertnl 
Dew  friends  for  the  new  teaching.  His  consider- 
ateness  and  kindnpss  made  him  appreciated  every- 
where. In  May»  1528,  he  bc^came  memlM?r  of  the 
boani  which  occupied  itself  with  the  organization 
of  the  new  church,  sufjerintende^I  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  congre|:ation,  and  settkni  matrimonial 
disputes.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Manuel 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Vcnncr  of  <  Ierl>ern,  act- 
ing as  judge  and  taking  part  in  t!ie  government  of 
the  state.  While  he  has  a  place  in  the  history  of 
German  painting,  popular  poetry,  drama  and  satire, 
and  was  influential  in  the  political  development  of 
bis  native  city  of  Bern,  moat  significant  was  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  religious  change  of  hi.^  time.  As 
among  the  powerful  men  in  Germany  Hut  ten  waa 
the  most  ingenuous  ally  of  Luther,  so  Manuel  waa  the 
most  popularally  of  Zwingh  in  German  Switzerland. 
Fight  against  Rome  was  the  watchword  of  tlic  day, 
and  Manuel  t^Tved  this  fight  by  the  satire  of  his 
brush,  pen,  and  spoken  word,  and  he  became  the 
spiritual  father  and  champion  of  the  Reformation  in 


Bern,  He  acquirctl  his  greatest  fame  and  exerciaed 
hia  chief  influence  as  a  poet  in  the  service  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Satire  and  poleraicjs  form  the  core  and 
essi^nce  of  his  poetical  productions.  His  two  mo- 
ralities— VomPapst  uml  ueiner  PrieMerherr^chad  and 
Von  PapsU  und  ChruH  Ge^ensa/z— performed  at 
Bern  in  1522,  completely  destroyed  there  the  au- 
thority of  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  induced  the 
council  of  Bern  to  allow  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Ciospel.  Thus  Berchthold  Haller  (q.v.)  had  free 
scope  for  the  development  of  his  reformatory  work. 
No  less  effect  had  his  satires^*46/<i»sitramer  (1526) 
which  belongs  to  the  bejjt  satirical  productions  of 
the  Reformation;  Eck$  und  Fabers  Badenjahri 
(1527),  a  satire  on  the  disputation  of  Baden  and 
especially  directeti  against  Dr.  Eck;  Krankkeit 
(1528);  Klagred  der  armen  Giitz^n  (1528);  EUli 
Tragdenknaben  und  Uly  Recheman  (1530),  a  merry 
carnival  play,  (F.  Lisxt.) 

BiBLiOGH-^pjfY:  BioKHiptiies  are  by  S,  Srheurer,  in  Bcmer- 
inch^n  MauM(ileum,  1742;  K.  von  GnlQcben,  *Stuttj5art, 
1837  (atfuiut  this  Rettif;  wrot«  hk  Ueher  ein  WandffenUiMe 
von  NikS&ua  Manuel,  Bern,  1S<J2):  J.  BAcKtutd.  Fmuen- 
feld,  IBTS  (a  mwitflipieoe);  B.  Hjindcke.  IK  ISS9.  Fur- 
tber  titeratura  of  nunoir  iaterrat  ia  given  in  HAUck-Henog, 
RE.  xii.  241. 

HAON,  MAOIflTES:  A  place  and  people  men- 
tionetl  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  place- name  oc- 
curs in  Josh.  XV.  55  (sec  Juoka),  and  there  is  men- 
lion  in  Judges  x.  12  of  a  people  called  Maonitea. 
Modem  criticit,  following  the  lead  suggested  by  the 
best  Septuagint  readings,  correct  this  to  Midianitea 
(cf.  the  commentaries  on  Judges  of  Moore,  Budde 
and  Nowack),  Traces  of  a  place  or  territory  of  the 
name  "  Maon  **  are  found  in  the  Mcunim  (Mehunim) 
of  I  Chron.  iv.  41  (Hebr.  and  R,  V.);  II  Chron,  xx,  1 
(R.  V.  margin),  xxvi.  7.  In  these  passages  the 
Meunim  appear  in  company  with  nomads^  for  the 
most  part,  and  are  located  in  mount  Seir,  The 
data  used  by  the  chronicler,  therefore,  implied  the 
existence  of  a  stock  of  Meiuiim  who  al^out  860-700 
n.c.  came  from  the  south  and  assailed  Judah.  This 
agrees  with  the  fact  of  a  modem  site  named  Ma'an, 
fifteen  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Petra.  In  case 
this  is  correct,  it  might  be  tliat  the  Meunim  of  Ezra 
ii.  50  and  Neh.  vii.  52  were  the  descendants  of  some 
of  thetse  who  Imd  l^een  made  prisoners  in  the  cam- 
paigns noted  by  the  chronicler  and  bid  been  assigned 
to  service  in  the  temple  (ef.  Ezek.  xliv.7).  The  fact 
that  the  Meunim  are  represented  as  parties  to  an 
alliance  with  important  peoples  like  the  Moabitea 
and  Ammonites  suggestJS  tlmt  they  are  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  early  Arabic  stock  of  the  Mirueans, 
whose  sw^ay  was  overthrown  by  the  Sabians  (see 
Arabia).  Winckler  and  Hommel  connect  the  Mlnae- 
ana  with  the  North  Arabian  Mu?ri  (see  Abstria, 
VL,  2,  S  1).  (H.  GuTHE.) 

BiQLiocAAFirr:  E.  Glafl^r,  Ski4*e  der  Otm<^ifhte  und  Geo- 
ffraphis  Arabiefu,  iL  14-15.  21  sqq..  4M)-451,  Berlin.  1600, 
and  cf.  another  view  by  9pr«n^«r,  in  2D  MO,  xliv.  506 
Ktq.:  F.  Hommd,  Aneirnt  Hehrtw  Traditiont  c»  Ittu*- 
rroleti  by  the  Atonummtf*,  pp.  251.  272.  London.  1897; 
idem.  AuftiiU*  und  Abhandlungetk,  iii«  273  sqq..  Munich. 
1892;  F.  Buhl,  Qe$€hichU  d^  SdomUtr,  pp.  40  sqq..  Lei|>- 
tie,  1893;  Wincklffr,  in  Schrsder,  KAT,  pp,  140  sqq.; 
DB,  iil  240;   £B,  m.  2934-35. 

MAORL    8ee  New  Zealand. 
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UAPPA:  The  linen  doth  wllh  wliich  the  com- 
munion-table^ and  afterward  iim  altar,  waa  cov- 
ered^   Se^  AltaRj  II L,  1,  a,  |  2. 

MARAIS,  JOHAHHES  ISAK:  Dutch  Reformed; 
b.  at  Capetown,  South  Africa,  Aug.  23,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  South  Alncan  College^  Capetown 
(B.A*,  Board  of  Examiners,  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
[now  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopel,  1867), 
the  Dutch  Rjeformed  tbeologicml  seminary,  Stellen- 
boaeh  (from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1870),  and 
the  univer&itifjs  of  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht  (1871- 
1873).  From  1S73  to  1877  he  was  minister  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  at  Hanover,  Cape  Colony, 
and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  professor  of 
apologetics  and  speculative  phllo^pby  in  the  theo- 
logical semlrmry  at  Stellenbosch.  He  has  likewise 
been  president  of  the  council  of  Victoria  College, 
8tel]enbo^h,  since  1883,  and  lecturer  in  Hebrew 
there  since  1S90,  while  since  1884  he  has  also  been 
a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Univer^tty  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

MARAir,  m&"ran',  PRUDENT:  French  Benedic- 
tine; b.  at  S^/anne  {40  ra.  s.s.w.  of  Reims)  Oct*  14, 
1683;  d.  in  Paris  Apr.  2^  1762.  In  liis  twentieth  j^^ar 
be  became  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
and  the  rent  of  his  hfc  is  mainly  a  record  of  schol- 
arly activities.  In  1734,  on  account  of  his  agita- 
tion z^ainst  the  constitution  Urtigenilu^j  he  was  ex-^ 
pelled  from  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-de&-Pr4a, 
but  returned  to  Paris  a  few  years  later.  Evidence 
of  his  profound  knowledge  of  dogma tii^  and  eccle^ 
siastical  hiatory  h  found  not  only  in  his  original 
works  but  also  in  his  exlmiistive  introductions  to 
critical  editions  of  the  Fathers.  He  completed 
three  such  editions  after  the  death  of  their  first  pro- 
jectors—CyrU  of  Jerusalem,  begun  by  Toutt^ 
(Paris,  1720);  Cyprian,  begun  by  Baluze  (1726),  an 
edition  which  wai  the  standard  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Harlers  text  (Vienna,  1868-71);  and  Basil, 
be^un  by  Garnier  (l7JiO),  His  most  important 
work,  however,  was  his  edition  of  Justin,  Tatian, 
Athenagoraa,  Theophilus,  and  Hermas  (1742), 
Hb  original  work^,  anonymous  like  his  editiona,  in- 
clude a  Duseriaiion  mir  les  sHnuiriena  (Paris,  1722), 
written  in  defense  of  Toiitt4e*a  introduction  to 
Cyril;  THmniiioa  Domini  nosiH  Jesu  ChruU  matd- 
feMa  in  scnpturin  et  iradiiione  (1742);  La  DivimU 
de  Ji&whChri«l  prtfup^e  contre  fon  hirMiquea  ei  lea 
diiMes  (3  vols.,  1751) ;  La  Doctnne  ds  Vt^cniure  ei  df-« 
pkret  miT  lea  Qu&imns  miracideuaes  (1754);  and  Les 
Grandeurs  de  J^mia-Chriat  nvec  la  dcfeme  de  m  di^ 
vinit4  (17S6),  (G,  LAUBMAWNt) 

BjBi.roaiUfaT:    D,  Taamn,  Hid.  imirwiFm  dt  la  effngrfg^im 
dd  SaitU-Maur,  pp.  741-749,  Bruaaek,  1770, 

MARAIIOS !  A  name  given  t he  "  New  Christians  *' 
of  Spain  from  the  fact  that  they  included  Moors, 
See  Spain. 

MARBACH,  mar'ban,  JOHANIf :  German  Reform- 
er; b.atLindau,  Bavaria,  Apr.  14, 1521;  d.  at  Stras- 
burg  Mar.  17,  1581.  He  began  his  studies  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1 636, and  three  years  later  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  Uved  in  the  same  house  with  Luther  and 
took  his  doctor^s  degree  in  1543.  After  holding 
temporary  positions  at  Jena  and  lany,  in  1545  he 


accepted  a  call  to  Strasburg,  wliich  waa  to  be  the 
field  of  his  lifelong  labor.  Here,  from  1545  to  1558, 
lie  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  3t.  Nicholas;  canon 
at  St,  Thomas'  from  1546;  professor  from  1549,  and 
from  1552  president  of  the  Church  Convocation. 
In  1551  he  was  an  envoy  from  Straaburg  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Until  Butter's  departure  for 
England  (1549)  Marbach  was  on  the  most  cordial 
terms  with  the  recogniitKi  head  of  the  Strasburg 
Chureh,  and  remained  a  regular  carrcepondcnt  until 
Butter's  death  (1551).  By  degrees,  however,  Mar- 
bach  developed  a  tendency  toward  a  more  exduaive 
Lutheran Lsm  than  that  represented  by  the  Stra** 
burg  Reformers.  In  the  violent  opposition  to  the 
Swiss,  Calvititstic,  and  Unionistic  elements  in  Straa- 
hxirgj  Marbach  was  leader.  The  result  of  this  con* 
flict  was  the  **  Lutheraniiing  "  of  Strasburg,  aa  evi- 
denced in  the  Strasbui^  Kirchenordfmfig  of  1503, 
principally  Marbach 's  work. 

During  hia  sojoum  at  Strasburg  (1538-41),  CaU 
vin  had  founded  and  sent'^cd  a  congregation  of 
French  refugees,  which  to  the  younger  generation 
of  Strofiburg  theologiana  appeared  more  and  more 
like  a  foreign  body  in  the  local  church.  From  1553 
complaints  began  to  be  urged  against  the  pastor  of 
the  French  congregation.  Gamier,  because  he  did 
not  hold  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Strasburg  chureh  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Stra*- 
burg  in  1555.  In  the  same  year,  Peter  Martyr,  a 
teacher  at  the  High  School,  betook  himself  to 
Zurich  to  es^pe  making  stricter  declarations  on  the 
m\me  subject.  The  last  prominent  advocate  of  a 
Lhiionbtic-CalviniBtic  theology  at  Strasburg  was 
Jerome  Zanehi  (1516^&0),  a  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  and  member  of  the  French  congregation. 
When  in  1560  Marbach  reprinted  at  Strasburg  the 
treatise  of  the  ardent  Lutheran  Tilemann  HesshuBen, 
De  pTiBsentia  corporis  Chrisii  in  cxna  Domini  with 
the  author's  vehement  preface  against  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  III,  and  the  Palatine  theolo- 
gians in  Strasburg,  open  strife  broke  out  between 
^nciu  and  Marbach.  The  main  points  of  content 
tion  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Eucliarist,  of  Ubi- 
quity (q. v.),  just  then  coming  into  prominence,  and 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  elect  and  pred^tination. 
This  controveray  gave  occasion  for  a  thorough  di&* 
ciission  of  predeatination  between  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed  theologians.  Marbach  advo- 
cated his  own  standpoint  in  his  three  principal  wri- 
tings: ChrieUicher  und  imhrhofHgtr  UnlerridU  ton 
den  Worten  der  EinseUung  des  heiligen  Abendma^Us 
(1565);  ChHsUicher  Unterrichl  und  tmttrha/iige  Br^ 
wciaung,  dass  Jesus  Christue  durch  die  persdnliehe 
VereiniguTig  der  gStUiehen  und  nwnachlichen  Naiuren 
in  (die  goUliehe  Herri lehkeil  erkaben  tind  versetzt  tei 
(1567);  Antwort  und  grundlkhe  Wid^legujig  der 
venneinten  Trostschrift  Tossani,  in  der  er  den  Zwing- 
liscAen  Sakrafnenisschminn  aufa  netie  die  Bahn 
bnngt  (1579). 

Amid  all  these  conflicts  Marbach's  course  was  de- 
termined not  by  vainglory  nor  personal  malevolence, 
but  by  a  sincere  love  of  purity  in  doctrine  and  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  order,  as  he  conceived 
them.  His  standpoint  in  the  question  as  to  creed 
subscription  was  always  that  in  accepting  the  ''  Wit- 
tenberg Concord  "  (1536)  Strasburg  acceded  to  the 
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Lutheran  Confessmn;  and  he  understoofl  this  con- 
fession juiit  an  the  bter  Lntheran  theologians  gen- 
erally understcMxI  it.  The  sole  canon  which  he 
uppHc^t!  iiithcologimlcnntroversie.s  was  pureLuther- 
anij^m.  From  this  doctrinal  position  he  combated 
not  only  the  Calvin ists  but  the  ^chwenkfeldians  and 
AnabaptisLs,  who  were  wtili  active  at  Strasbnrg; 
while,  on  the  same  piatforio,  he  accomplished  the 
introduction  of  the  Lutheran  catechism  at  Strasburg 
(1554),  and  strove  for  the  use  of  uniform  hymn- 
books  and  a  common  liturgy,  though  not  with  im- 
medbxte  success.  He  instituted  private  confession 
in  the  Church  of  St,  Nicholas^  and  kepi  up  there 
tlie  rite  of  confirmation  when  it  began  to  fall  into 
disuse  in  other  Strasburg  churches*.  In  the  interest 
of  a  *'  uniform  doctrine  and  confession,'^  Marbttch 
also  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  ac^ 
ceptanoe  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  (rj.v.),  as  is 
shown  by  his  correspondence  from  1567  with  Jacob 
Andreii  and  Martin  Chemnitz.  Moreover,  he  prt^- 
vailed  with  the  Strasburg  theologians  to  sign  the 
Zerbiii  Fommla  (LiTl),  wtxile  the  official  accept- 
ance of  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  opposed  by 
the  town  council.  In  the  Palatinate  he  assisted 
Elector  Ludwig,  in  1570,  to  r^'^tore  Lutheranism 
after  the  death  of  FreiLlerick  III.  He  was  likewise 
eminently  active  (1.54x4-78)  in  Zweibriicken  (see 
Wolfgang,  Count  Palatine).  This  lean,  stirring, 
industrious  little  man  was  by  no  means  lacking  in 
sincere  piety,  which  did  not  exclude  personal 
irritability,  petty  intrigues,  and  doubtful  methods 
in  the  heat  of  conflict.  Against  the  Jesuits  and  tlie 
pujjerstitions  favored  by  them  he  published  a 
vigorous  treatise^  Von  Mirakein  uml  W under leichen 
(1571).  Paul  Grunberq. 

BiBUOGRAPftT:  Sources  ore  Marbach's  own  wrilinKs:  Die 
Sirtusburger  KirtAenardnunff  of  150S;  the  CkruiUiche 
LtichprtdiQt,  StnuibuTsr,  1612;  O.  Obrecht.  PairiotiiKM 
Qcdrnkreiie,  ib.  \G5t9;  J.  Fedit,  //t«l.  cccL  afrculi  xi'i,,  Bup- 
phmenium,  DuTt&cb,  1683.  Conatilt:  W,  T.  R^hricb, 
OttiehickU  der  Rtiformation  im  EhoM,  vol  iii,  Stnwburg, 
1832;  variaiM  e8uiy»  in  W,  Homing:,  Beitrige  tur  Kir- 
tkefmt^iehU  du  BtMa*»es.  ib.  1881-^3;  W.  Hornios.  Dr, 
Johann  Marbach,  BntrOam  tu  detuen  Lebensttild,  ib.  1887; 
idem,  Handbueh  der  GeschichU  der  tvangeli»ck4ut/uruchen 
Kirehein  Strautburo,  ib,  1003;  F.  Hubert,  Die  StraaMburfft^ 
tUxtrifi»€^n  Ordnungen  im  ZeitaUer  der  ReformaHon,  Gfiit- 
tin«en»  1000;  J.  M.  Rea,  Qutllen  tur  Geechichte  </«•  kirch- 
Hchtn  VntrrrichU  ,  .  ,  1 630-1600,  i.  1,  pp.  141-154, 
CiUterBloli,  1{M>4;  T.  Gerol4  G^adiichU  der  Kirche  SL 
fitiklauM  in  Straeeburg,  Btrojburg^  1004. 

MARBECK,  PILGRAM:  Anabopti.st  leader  and 
author;  b.  at  Ilattenl^frrg  (23  m.  e.n.e.  of  Innsbruck) 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  in  or 
near  Augsburg  c,  1547.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  but  left  it  in  early 
manhood  and  aliout  1522-23  tiecame  a  **  promulga- 
tor of  the  W'iitenlx^rg  GospcL"  But  he  found  that 
"  where  God's  word  was  preached  in  the  Lutheran 
way  a  fle.shly  freedom  followed  in  it«  trail  "  and 
soon  became  dissivtisfied  with  Lutheranism,  About 
1525-26  he  **  accepted  baptism  as  a  witness  of  the 
obedience  of  fiiith,  liaving  regard  in  this  solely  to 
God^s  word  and  command  "  (his  own  account  in 
his  disputation  v^ith  ButEerl.  He  became  an  expert 
engineer  and  in  1525  was  appointetl  by  tlve  Austrian 
government  to  a  responsible  position  in  connect 
tion  with  the  mines  of  tliat  reifion.  Early  in  1528 
be  was  in  danger  of  being  arrested  and  punished  as 


an  Amibaptist.  and  made  his  way  to  Augsburg, 
Vhere  he  hopefl  to  find  toleration  and  emplojTnent 
(J,  Walch,  Decoft  fabidartini  humani  generis^  Augs- 
burg^ 1606).  But  persecution  had  already  b^gun 
in  Augsburg  and  in  October  he  went  to  StrasbuiTg, 
where  his  engineering  skill  was  called  into  use.  At 
this  time  Strasburg  contained  a  greater  number 
and  a  greater  variety  of  Anabaptist  leaders  than 
any  other  city.  Marbeck's  force  of  character,  at^ 
tractive  personality,  intellectual  vigor,  blameless 
Christian  walk,  literary  skill,  and  generosity  brought 
him  marked  consideration  among  his  fellow  be  he  vers 
and  at  first  won  the  highest  praine  from  the  leading 
Evangelical  pastors,  Butac*r,  Capito,  Zell,  and 
Blaurer.  He  gained  the  friendship  of  Margaretlia 
Blaurcr  (q.v.)  to  such  an  extent  tbit  she  protected 
him  as  far  as  she  was  able  from  persecuting  meas- 
ures when  Btitzer  turned  against  him  and  rebuked 
Butzer  for  hia  intobrance.  Profoundly  convinced 
of  the  evil  of  infant  baptism,  he  waa  zealoua  in  hia 
efforts  to  win  not  only  the  masses  but  the  preach- 
ers to  antitX!<lobapliat  viewi*.  The  publication  of 
two  books  in  support  of  his  position  led  to  his  im- 
prisonment (Octol^er^  1531);  but  because  of  his 
engintH^ring  skill  he  was  hberatcd  without  promis- 
ing to  dciiist.  On  Dec.  9,  at  his  own  request,  be 
engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Butzer,  the  record  of 
which  lias  been  preserved.  Tti  twenty-eight  arti- 
cles he  defended  the  antipedoljaptist  position  with 
a  Icjgical  acumen  rarely  excelled.  But  the  council 
decreed  his  baniKhnient  and  after  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  Anabaptists  be  departed  for  Uhn  and  soon 
settled  again  in  Augsburg.  Until  his  death  he  was 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  antipcdobaptiiit  congrega- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  Uhn  and  Augsburg. 
In  1542  he  published  an  exposition  of  his  views  on 
baptism,  sin.  hereditary  mn^  divine  worship,  magis- 
tracy, and  the  Lord's  Supper  {Vermahnung  aiich ganz 
klarcr  gmndlicher  und  unwiderftprechlieher  Berickt  zu 
wahrer  ChrisUicher  ewig  be^tamJujer  Brudcr-Vereini-' 
gung).  This  brought  liim  into  controversy  with 
Schwenckfeld  and  his  followers.      A.  H.  Newman. 

BiBUoonAPtii:  J.  Loserth,  Zwei  bioffraphi4<:J^  SkizMgn  out 
der  WiedertAuftT  in  Tirol,  Innsbruck.  ISfliS;  T.  W.  ROb- 
ritsh,  ZHT.  1800;  C,  A.  Coniclius,  GeMhicfUe  de$  mUm' 
HerMmn  Aufnthn.  vot.  iL,  Leipiuct  I860:  J.  W,  Eaumi, 
Capita  und  Bucer,  EIt>erfcld,  1860;  L.  Keller.  Ein  Apottd 
der  WimUrUiufer.  Leipsic,  1882;  C.  Gerbert,  Qgaehickte  dtr 
StrcuMburffer  Sectenbewegung  lur  Zeil  d«r  Reformation, 
Struburg.  1889;  A.  H.  Newman,  Hi$t,  </  Anti-Pedi^ 
baptism,  pp.  24£K-253.  Pbil*cl«lpbia.  1807.  SideliRhU  ara 
cast  by  the  wriftiiiBS  and  letlim  of  the  contemporary  n^ 
ligiom  leactora.  Bucer.  Capito.  Lutber.  Zwin^li,  and  otber^i 

MARBITKG   BIBLE.    See  Bibles,  Annotatbo, 

MARBtJRG,    CONFERENCE    OF:    A   gathering 
of    Protestant    iheologiatis  at   Marburg   Oct.   2-4, 
1.5'2D.     The  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
already  assunieil  considerable  dimensions^  when  in 
the  summer  of  152li  the  Diet  of  8[>eyer  convened; 
therefore  the   Protestants  t^Jok  pains 
Preliminary  to  come  to  an  agreement  in  order  to 
Negotia-    present  a  united  front  to  their  oppo- 
tions.       nents.     The  efforts  at  liarmony  origi- 
nated among  the  Strasburg  theologians, 
but   were  frustrated   by  Luther's  firm  adherence 
to  liis  convictions.     An  attempt  of  Butzer  in  the 
summer  of  1520  to  influence  Luther  through  Justus 
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Jonas  was  also  without  result.  Jonas  first  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  by  a  personal  meeting  of  the 
leaders  a  remedy  might  be  found;  but  it  was  Jo- 
hann  Haner,  former  preacher  of  the  cathedral  in 
WQrzburg,  who  approached  Landgrave  Philip  of 
Hesse  with  the  proposal  of  a  conference.  Ulrich  of 
WOrttemberg  used  his  influence  upon  the  young 
prince  for  the  same  purpose.  From  the  beginning 
political  machinations  were  a  factor  in  the  efforts 
at  harmony.  In  Feb.,  1528,  Duke  Ulrich  invited 
(Ecolampadius  and  Butzer  to  the  court  of  the  land- 
grave at  Marburg,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  win- 
ning the  support  of  Philip  for  the  South  Germans. 
PhUip,  however,  was  very  anxious  to  bring  together 
Luther  and  (Ecolampadius,  and  the  development 
of  affairs  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer  about  1529  made  it 
necessary  to  strive  for  agreement.  The  Strasburg 
theologians  presented  at  Speyer  a  formula  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  which  so  skilfully  concealed  the  op- 
position of  the  contending  parties  as  to  offer  a  basis 
for  a  temporary  alliance  between  Saxony,  Hesse,  Nu- 
remberg, Strasburg,  and  Ulm  on  Apr.  22, 1529.  The 
leading  authorities,  however,  saw  that  these  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  would  lead  to  a  result  only  in  case 
of  a  real  agreement  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
landgrave  therefore  invited  Zwingli  on  the  same 
day  to  a  religious  conference,  and  Zwingli  declared 
his  willingness  to  attend.  The  theologians  of  Wit- 
tenberg took  a  different  attitude.  Melanchthon 
was  evidently  offended  by  the  political  nature  of 
the  proposed  alliance,  and  Luther  dissuaded  the 
elector  from  giving  his  consent  because  "  no  im- 
provement was  to  be  hoped  for  among  the  princi- 
pal opponents  "  (Zwingli),  even  if  the  members  of 
the  conference  should  come  to  an  agreement.  After 
June  10  the  theologians  of  Wittenberg  received  a 
formal  invitation  from  Philip  to  meet  at  Idlarburg. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  elector,  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon gave  their  final  consent  on  July  8,  but 
unwillingly  and  with  no  hope  of  good  results.  The 
landgrave,  however,  persevered,  and  Zwingli  was 
full  of  zeal,  both  aiming  at  a  great  political  alliance 
of  all  Evangelical  states.  Neither  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  nor  the  elector  knew  of  the  political  in- 
tentions of  the  landgrave. 

On  Sept.  27,  1529,  Zwmgli  and  Ulrich  Funk  from 
Zurich,  (Ecolampadius  and  Rudolph  Frey  from 
Basel,  Butzer,  Hedio,  and  Jacob  Sturm  from  Stras- 
hurg  arrived  at  Marburg.     Even  before  the  arrival 

of   Luther,  Zwingli  had   come  to  an 

The        understanding  with  the  landgrave  on 

Conference,  political  questions;    but  in  order  to 

make  it  effective,  it  was  necessary  to 
reconcile  Luther.  He  arrived  at  Marburg  on  Sept. 
30,  with  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Cruciger,  Veit  Diet- 
rich and  Georg  ROrer  from  Wittenbei^g,  Myconius 
from  Gotha,  Menius  and  Eberhard  von  der  Thann 
from  Eisenach.  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wttrttemberg  ar- 
rived the  same  night.  The  colloquy  began  on  Oct. 
2,  after  the  arrival  of  the  South  German  Lutherans 
Cisiander,  Brenz,  and  Stephan  Agricola.  Although 
a  great  crowd  had  gathered  at  Marburg,  only  fifty 
to  sixty  persons  were  admitted.  At  the  beginning 
it  was  agreed  that  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per should  be  the  primary  point  of  discussion. 
Luther  adhered  to  the  plain  and  simple  words  of 


C^hrist,  "  This  is  my  body,"  which  he  wrote  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  on  the  table,  rejecting  any  metaphor- 
ical interpretation.  (Ecolampadius,  who  replied 
first,  started  from  John  vi.  and  then  pointed  to  the 
existence  of  numerous  metaphors  in  Holy  Scripture, 
which  Luther,  of  course,  did  not  deny.  What  he 
demanded,  however,  was  justification  for  the  as- 
sumption of  a  metaphor  in  the  passage  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  where  the  text  is  clear  without  it.  He  also 
declared  that  he  in  no  way  rejected  the  spiritual 
eating,  as  mentioned  in  John  vi.  53;  he  even  re- 
garded it  as  necessary,  but  from  this,  he  said,  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  bodily  eating  instituted  and 
commanded  by  Christ  was  of  no  use  or  unneces- 
sary. This  was  the  point  on  which  the  controversy 
hinged — whether  beside  spiritual  eating  which  both 
parties  equally  emphasized,  bodily  eating  was  also 
necessary.  A  further  point  of  debate  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which 
Zwingli  rejected  on  the  basis  of  Rom.  viii.  3;  Phil, 
ii.  7;  Heb.  ii.  7.  The  characteristic  difference  in 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Zwingli  and  Luther 
showed  itself  in  their  estimate  of  reason.  Luther 
conceded  to  it  no  right  of  decision  in  questions  of 
faith,  while  Zwingli  replied  that  God  would  not  pro- 
pose to  us  for  our  belief  anything  inconceivable.  At 
the  end  of  the  debate  nothing  had  been  accom- 
plished. Then  Butzer,  as  chief  representative  of  the 
Strasburg  theologians,  stated  their  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  original  sin,  baptism,  etc.,  and  asked  Luther 
for  a  testimony  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  Luther  did  not 
comply  with  his  request.  '  *  Our  spirit  and  your  spirit 
do  not  agree,"  he  said;  for  the  same  spirit  could  not, 
in  his  opinion,  dwell  in  people  who  simply  believed 
the  word  of  Christ  and  those  who  vehemently  com- 
bated it  and  gave  it  the  lie.  Therefore  he  wished  to 
leave  his  opponents  to  the  judgment  of  God;  they 
might  teach  as  they  thought  it  justifiable  before  God. 
Thus  the  official  negotiations  were  ended,  but 
still  the  landgrave  hoped  to  succeed  by  personal 
influence  in  his  efforts  at  union.  Luther  now  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the 

most  important  points  of  doctrine  on 
Articles  of  which  an  agreement  was  possible.  Thus 
Marburg,    originated    on    Oct.    4    the   so-called 

"  Articles  of  Marburg."  Fourteen 
theses  testified  to  agreement  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ,  faith  and  justification, 
the  Word  of  God,  baptism,  good  works,  confession, 
secular  authority,  tradition  or  human  order,  and 
infant  baptism.  The  fifteenth  article,  on  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  confesses  as 
uniform  doctrine  the  necessity  of  partaking  of  it 
in  both  kinds  and  rejection  of  the  mass,  and  also 
that  the  spiritual  eating  of  the  body  and  blood  is 
principally  necessary  for  every  Christian.  As  to 
the  disputed  point  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  (Christian 
charity  should  be  shown  toward  each  other.  The 
document  was  signed  in  three  copies  by  the  ten 
official  participants  in  the  colloquy,  Luther,  Jonas, 
Melanchthon,  Osiander,  Agricola,  Brenz,  (Ecolam- 
padius, Butzer,  Hedio,  and  Zwingli.  By  signing 
the  articles,  Zwingli  had  evidently  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  concession  in  the  interest  of  his  great 
plans.  Not  entirely  without  reason,  Melanchthon 
thought  that  the  Swiss  had  "  followed  Luther's 
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opmion,"  An  the  Wittenlvrg  rircle  hm\  no  irtea 
of  the  political  machinations  which  called  forth 
Zwingli's  love,  of  peace,  they  naturally  carried  away 
an  impression  of  the  completes  humiliation  of  their 
opponent's.  But  Zwingli  ascribed  the  victory  not  less 
to  himself  and  explained  the  articlea  in  his  owti  sense. 
It  soon  becarae  obvious  that  instead  of  bridging 
over  the  opposition^  the  conference  of  Marburg  had 
brought  it  to  fuller  express  ion.  (T.  Kolde  ) 

BiiiLiDCRApitY:  The  Articles  were  printed  by  H.  H«ppe, 
Bie  tS  Marburgm-  Artikei,  CuaseL,  1854;  by  Binrlseil.  in 
CR,  xxvi.  122-127;  and  by  T,  Kolde.  in  Die  Augsburg- 
uditf  Jton/cwion^  pp.  110  sqq.,  Ootha,  1806.  Sources  for 
tivB  hwtory  arts  the  Opera  of  ZnrinK^i,  ed.  S<;buler  and 
Sijhujthej^,  vola.  vii.-viij,;  the  Brirfe  of  Ltither.  ed.  Do 
Wette^  vols,  iii.-iv.,  or  Endcrs'  Luthera  Brief wet^sd, 
vol.  Til.;  in  T.  Kolde.  Anal&rta  Luthtrana,  Gotha,  1803; 
the  Bri^fweehMt  of  J,  Jodaji,  «d.  Kawcrrau^  Halle,  1884 
iqq,;  tbe  reports  of  oontempomneH  aucb  as  Mdancbtbon, 
in  CR,  L  1099  aqq.;  of  Jonaa.  ib,,  p,  1095;  of  BtiUer  in 
tLisCoTOjaentary  OD  tbe  Gospels,  SlraflburK,  1530.  Consult 
fiirtber:  L.  K,  Bcbmidt.  Dom  Reliffion^grsprdch  zu  Marburo, 
iSM&t  Harburr  1840;  J.  Kmtlolfer.  £Xi*  M*^tbuTQtr  Rtli&ion»- 
ffttpriich^  15S9,  Berlin,  1871;  Bchirrmacher.  Briefe  und 
Akien  tur  (JeacAichU  des  Ediffitiniigegj}Tii(As  ru  Marburo, 
t&M9,  Gotba,  1876;  M,  Leni,  ZKO.  lii  (1879),  28  aqci., 
220  •iqq.t  429  aqq.;  A,  EricbaoOt  Da*  Marburgrr  Heligion*- 
il€*pri^eh,  I6S9.  StraaburiE.  JS80;  Egb.  in  rAfisfogiJicA^rr 
ZntMchrift  aut  dtr  SchweU,  i  11S84),  1  aqq.;  F.  H,  Fonter. 
in  Bibiioihera  Sacra.  April,  1887.  pp.  3 63-300;  SchalT, 
Chrittian  Church,  vi.  629-663;  T.  M.  Ltndsay,  JiiM.  Htf., 
1.352-359;  the  literature  under  Jonas,  Jurtin;  Luther; 
MELANCtiTHON;  ZwtNOi.1;  and  also  tbe  pnncipu]  works  on 
tbe  RcroAMATioN. 

MARCA,  mar"ca\  PUREE  BE:  French  theo- 
logian and  prelate;  b.  at  the  chAteau  of  Gant,  n<?ar 
Pftu  (56  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bayonne),  Jan.  24,  1594;  d.  in 
Paris  June  29,  1652.  He  was  educated  first  at 
Auch  and  then  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  and 
took  up  the  study  of  kw,  beginfiinK  his  public  life 
in  1615  at  Pau,  aa  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
B^arn,  When  the  country  was  annexed  to  France 
in  1620  he  rendered  important  services  to  Henry 
IV.»  and  was  named  president  of  the  parlemcnt 
w^hich  replaced  the  former  indej^enclent  council. 
He  occupie<l  tliis  post  till  1630,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris  to  join  the  e^juncil  of  state.  He 
had  already  published  some  small  treatises  and  a 
Huioire  de  B^arn  (Paris,  1640;  new  ed.,  Pau,  1804). 
and  now  took  part  in  the  exciting  disctmsion  on  the 
hberties  of  the  Galilean  Church  at  the  request  of 
Richelieu.  His  De  voncorfiia  ^acerdoiii  H  imprni 
sen  de  liberi^iiibus  ecchm(P  Gallicana;  (vol.  i.,  1041) 
was  put  on  the  Index  in  1642;  but  Richelieu  re- 
warded him  by  the  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of 
Coneerans  in  1643.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  in 
orders;  and  hm  book  prevented  him  from  obtain- 
ing papal  confirmation  until  1648,  when,  after  he 
had  published  a  submission  to  the  censure  of  the 
Holy  See  (1646)  and  another  book,  De  mngiikiri 
primalu  Petri  (1647),  in  which  he  controverted  the 
theory  that  the  Church  had  originally  Imd  two 
hendS;  Peter  and  Paid,  he  wajg  taken  back  into 
favor.  He  waj*  ordaiije<j  priest  In  1648,  but  could 
not  take  possession  of  hin  biahoprfe  until  1651.  In 
the  following  year  he  ivas  named  archbishop  of 
Touloxise.  but  again^  owing  to  the  suspicion  of  Jan- 
senism^ did  not  obtain  the  papal  confirmation  until 
1654.  In  1656,  however,  he  supported  the  con- 
demnation of  Jansenism  tn  the  aaaembly  of  the 
French  clergy.    The  king  employed  Mm  in  both 


political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  after  Ma- 
zarin's  death  in  1661  wished  to  htive  liim  near  at 
hand.  He  was  accordingly  named  for  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Paris  in  Feb.,  lt>62,  and  confirmed  by 
the  pope  in  Jime,  but  died  three  days  after  the  Heir's 
of  Ms  confirmation  arrived.  Baluze  issued  a  new 
edition  of  his  De  contordm,  which  now  appeared 
complete  in  print  for  the  first  time  (1663),  Al- 
though it  was  again  condemned  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index  the  next  year,  Baluze  issued  new 
etlitions  in  166D  and  1704,  and  it  has  been  several 
times  reprinted  since.  Collections  of  smaller  treatl^ca 
were  posthumously  publiijhed  by  De  Fiiget  in  1669 
and  by  Baluze  in  1681.  (J.  F.  von  Schulte.) 
lliBLiooRAPirt:  Brief  biof^rapbies  appeared  in  the  editaoae 
by  Btkhi%e  and  De  Faeet;  P.  BayJe.  Dictionar}f  HiMtorie^ 
and  critical,  iv.  9S-104,  London,  1737  (quoted  from  aouroei 
wliicb  well  illustrate  the  text). 

MARCELLA:  Roman  Christian  of  the  fourth 
ar^d  fifth  centuries.  8he  came  of  a  wealthy  family 
and  married  early,  but  when  her  husband  died 
seven  monllis  after  the  marriage,  ahe  made  a  vow 
of  perpetual  celibacy  and  gave  all  her  goods  to  her 
relatives  and  the  poor.  Whfrn  Jerome  came  to 
Rome  in  382  she  became  his  friend  and  studied  the 
ScKptures  with  him.  When  Rufinus  translated 
Origen's  work  '*  On  First  Principles  *'  she  herself 
went  to  Pope  Anastaaius  and  showing  him  the  he- 
retical passagei?  induced  him  to  condemn  the  doc- 
trines of  Origen.  At  the  sack  of  Rome  in  410^ 
she  was  tortured  by  the  Goths,  who  sought  to 
make  her  reveal  her  suppoeed  wealth,  and  died 
shortly  afterward. 
Bihuoiiiia?hy:    Thn  chief  source  of  information  on  ber  life 

and  ebaracter  ■•<  J'erome'H  letters,  especially  no.  127,  En^. 

transL  in  A.\F.  vi.  253-268;   cf.  DCB,  iiL  803. 

HARCELLIANS:  The  followers  of  Marcsellua  of 
AncjTa  (q.v.), 

MARCELLiniSTS:  A  heretical  sect  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  consisting  of  the 
adherents  of  Marcelitna,  a  pupil  of  Carpocrates 
(q.v.),  whose  system  of  Gnosticism  she  taught  with 
much  success  in  Rome  while  Anioetus  was  bishop 
(cf.  Irenaeus,  Haer.,  L,  xxv.  6,  ANF^  h  351). 

MARCELLIIfUS,  mar"cel-n'nus:  Pope  June  30, 
206,  probably  to  Oct.  25,  3*)4.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Jerome,  Nicephorus,  and  the  Chronographon  Syn^ 
tomon;  other  early  sources  omit  his  name  on  ac- 
count of  the  af»ostasy  ascribed  to  him*  Eusebiua 
Ba>^  tlujt  Marcellin«is  succeeded  Caius  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Diocletian  (a  statement  confirmed  by  tbe 
Cataloffus  Liberianus),  and  adds  {Hist,  ecd.,  VII., 
xxxii.  1)  that  "  persecution  overtook  him.**  WMl© 
til  is  implies  more  than  that  tlie  persecution  merely 
occurred  during  his  bishopric,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily denote  tlmt  Marcellinus  was  a  martyr,  de- 
spite the  statement  of  Theodoret  {Hiat.  eccl.^  L  2) 
that  he  distinguished  himself  during  the  persecu- 
tion. The  Liber  pontificcdw,  on  the  authority  of  a 
last  Pasmo  MarccUini,  probably  dating  from  the 
fifth  century,  expressly  statea  that  Marcellinua,  a 
Roman  by  birth  and  the  son  of  Project  us,  became 
a  thurifiaiJt  in  the  persecution,  but  quickly  repented 
of  liis  apoetasy  and  was  behended.  This  is  denied 
by  Augustinei  but  the  Donatlsta  knew  of  the  aecti- 
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eation  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  a 
Council  of  Sinuessa  forged  in  501.    There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  he  actuaUy  lapsed 
for  a  time  and  later  made  atonement,  but  his  martyr- 
dom is  improbable.    The  only  detail  known  con- 
cerning his  administration  is  that  he  enlarged  the 
Roman  catacombs.  The  Pseudo-Isidore  contains  two 
spurious  decretals  of  this  pope.      (A.  Habnack.) 
Bibuography:  The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text.   Con- 
siilt  Liber  ponHfiealia,  id.  Mommaen  in  MOH,  OeaL  pont, 
Rom,  i  (1898),  41-42;    and  the  critical   sketch  in  DCD, 
iii  804-806,  where  the  sources  are  adequately  discussed. 

MARCELLUS:  The  name  of  two  popes. 
MarcellusL:  Pope  308-309.  According  to  the 
Liber  pontificalia  a  Roman  by  birth,  he  succeeded 
Maroellinus  after  a  vacancy  of  four  years  (not  seven 
as  the  Liber  pantrficalia  and  the  Catalogue  Liber- 
ianua  give)  due  to  the  persecution.  He  was  ban- 
ished by  Maxentius,  not,  however,  as  a  Christian, 
but  on  account  of  the  fierce  quarrels  which  then 
vexed  the  Roman  church  as  to  the  treatment  of  the. 
lapsed,  and  induced  the  emperor  to  seek  peace  by 
the  banishment  of  the  heads  of  both  parties.  He 
seems  not  to  have  died  in  exile,  and  was  appar- 
ently buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla.  Little 
else  is  known  of  him  with  any  certainty.  The  as- 
sertion that  he  delivered  the  sacred  books  to  the 
heathen  and  offered  incense  rests  on  a  confusion 
with  his  predecessor  arising  from  the  similarity  of 
their  names.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Bzblxoorapht:  lAber  ponlifiealit,  ed.  Mommsen  in  MQH, 
G€tt.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898).  43-44.  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  165, 
Paris,  1886;  B.  Platina.  LiveM  of  the  Popea,  I  64-65.  Lon- 
don, n.d.;    Bower,  Popea,  i.  40-41. 

Marcellus  H.  (Marcello  Cervini):  Pope  1555; 
b.  at  Montefano,  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  May  6, 
1501;  d.  at  Rome  May  1,  1555.  He  became  a  car- 
dinal under  Paul  III.  in  1539,  and  was  papal  legate 
during  the  opening  period  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
He  belonged  to  the  party  which  strove  for  a  reform 
of  the  Church  on  medieval  principles.  Great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  results  to  follow  from  his 
pontificate,  but  it  lasted  only  from  Apr.  10  to 
May  1,  and  gave  him  no  time  to  take  any  decisive 
steps.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  P.  Polidoro.  De  vita,  geelU  et  morUme  Mar- 
ceili  II.,  Rome.  1744  (depends  upon  a  BiS.  life  by  the 
brother  of  MaroeUus);  Ranke,  Popea,  I  212,  iii  153-155; 
Bower,  Popea,  iii.  318. 

MARCELLUS:  The  name  of  five  Christian 
martyrs  besides  Marcellus  I.,  bishop  of  Rome  (q.v.). 

1.  A  certain  Marcellus  is  said  to  have  been 
martyred  by  the  Prefect  Priscus  at  Chalon-sur- 
Sadne  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  probably 
in  140.  His  festival  is  appointed  for  Sept.  4,  but 
some  throw  doubt  on  the  historicity  of  the  legend. 

2.  Marcellus  the  Centurion,  beheaded  at  Tingis 
(Tangier)  on  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian, probably  in  298,  for  refusing  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  with  sacrifices. 

8.  A  third  Marcellus,  bom  at  Rome,  was  martyred, 
according  to  tradition,  at  Argenton-sur-Creuse  (165 
m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  during  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  Flee- 
ing from  the  persecutions  of  this  emperor  to  the  city 
where  he  was  fated  to  die,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Prefect  Heraclius  by  his  miracles  and 


was  scourged  and  roasted  without  being  harmed. 
He  was  accordingly  beheaded,  while  his  friend 
Anastasius  was  scourged  to  death.  Both  these 
martyrs  are  conmiemorated  on  June  29. 

4.  Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Apamea  (the  modem 
Kalaat  al-Madik,  120  m.  n.e.  of  Beirut)  was  burned 
to  death  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
by  a  pagan  mob  roused  by  his  destruction  of  their 
tempks. 

6.  MaroeUus,  Bishop  of  Die,  was  bom  at  Avig- 
non, and  died  a  prisoner  of  the  Arians  at  Die  (100 
m.  n.  of  Marseilles),  early  in  the  sixth  century.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  as  bishop  and  at  his  conse- 
cration a  dove  descended  on  his  head.  Refusing 
to  accept  Arian  teachings,  however,  he  was  im- 
prisoned until  his  death.  His  festival  is  appointed 
for  Apr.  9.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

MARCELLUS  OF  ANCYRA:    Bishop  of  Ancyra 

(the  modem  Angora,  220  m.  s.e.  of  Constantinople) ; 

b.  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century; 

d.  about  374.     He  took  part  as  bishop  in  the  synod 

held  at  Ancyra  apparently  in  314,  and 

Early  Life;  eleven  years  later  was  a  somewhat  in- 

Trinitarian  conspicuous  opponent  of  the  Arians  at 

Doctrine.  Niccea.  In  335,  however,  he  attracted 
attention  by  a  book  of  which  little  is 
known,  being  extant  only  in  fragments.  His  work 
was  evoked  primarily  by  a  treatise  of  the  Lucian- 
istic  Asterius,  although  it  formed  a  general  attack 
upon  both  the  Uving  and  the  dead  leaders  of  the 
great  Eusebian  party.  His  polemic  was  aimed 
against  the  Eusebian  and  Arian  doctrine  of  three 
divine  hypostases,  which  had  been  received  from  the 
teachings  of  Origen.  Perceiving  the  pagan  basis  of 
this  doctrine,  Marcellus  opposed  not  only  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  inferiority  which  it  implied  but  also 
its  polytheistic  coloring.  A  rigid  defender  of  mono- 
theism, he  acknowledged  only  one  God,  although 
he  recognized  a  certain  differentiation  in  him.  Pre- 
vious to  the  creation  of  the  world  God 

Doctrine  had  been  simply  a  *'  monad,"  but  with 
of  the      the  formation  of  the  universe  the  first 

Trinity,  period  of  salvation  was  introduced  by 
the  "  procession  "  of  the  Logos,  which 
was  eternal  in  God  and  has  since  remained  the  *^  op- 
erative activity "  of  God.  In  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos  it  became,  in  a  somewhat  stronger  form, 
"  divided  from  the  Father  by  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,"  though  it  existed  potentially  in  the  Father 
not  only  throughout  the  period  between  the  crea- 
tion and  the  incarnation,  but  also  afterwards,  so 
that  God  and  the  Logos  are  not  to  be  separated,  and 
the  eye  of  faith  accordingly  sees  the  Father  in 
Christ  (John  xiv.  9).  In  like  manner  Marcellus  re- 
gards the  Spirit  as  contained  within  the  Logos  until 
Jesus  breathed  on  his  disciples  and  bade  them  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost  (John  xx.  22),  after  which  it 
proceeded  operatively  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
therefore,  Idlarcelliis  taught  binitarianism,  but  after 
this  event  "the  monad  was  extended  into  a  triad." 
Nevertheless,  this  "  extension  "  did  not  produce  a 
disruption  of  the  "monad,"  which  is  "potentially 
indivisible,"  so  that  the  Father,  the  Logos,  and 
the  Spirit  are  one  God.    After  the  parusia,  when 
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Christ  will  appear  in  the  flesh,  both  the  Logos  and 
the  Spirit  will  be  wholly  reunited  with  God,  and  the 
'*  monad  "  will  again  exist  as  it  existed  before  the 
creation  of  (he  workh  The  kingdom  of  the  man 
Christ  will  then  Iiave  an  end  (cf.  I  Cor*  xv.  28),  but 
the  Logos,  whose  power  has  neither  lieginning  nor 
interruption,  will  then,  agjiin  existing  in  the  Father, 
retain  the  divine  omnipotence  which  he  had  never 
lost. 

Maroeilus  of  Ancyra  accordingly  taught  trinita- 
rian  monotheiism,  which  in  its  development  from  a 
"  monad  "  to  a  **  triad  "  formed  part  of  the  plan 
of  salvation,  and  in  this  teaching  h'm  theoloi^icjil  in- 
terests w*ere  centered.  He  empliasized  the  thought 
that  the  '^  non-incarnate  Word  '*  in  called  merely 
Logos  and  not  Son  in  the  Scriptures,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly referred  the  ternx'3  **  Hon  of  God/'  **  image 
of  the  invisible  Gotl,"  and  '*  firsl-born  of  every 
creature  "  (Col.  i.  15),  as  well  as  all  Biblical  desig- 
nations of  Christ  except  the  Logos-concept,  to  the 
incarnate  Logoa»  He  thus  escaped  the  Eusebian 
as'iumption  of  a  *'  creation  "  of  the  Logos,  which 
destroyed  the  doctrine  of  its  eternity^  and  at  the 
aame  time  found  a  confirmation  of  his  theory  that 
the  historic  Christ  was  "God  appearing  in  human 
form  "  and  at  the  same  time  "  the  perfect  man.^' 

The  Eusebian  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  336 
condemned  the  work  of  Ma  reel  1  us  as  heretical,  since 
it  assumed  that  the  Son  began  wit>i  his  birth  by 
Mary  and  also  postulatiHl  an  end  of  his  kingdom. 

He  was  accordingly  anathematized,  the 

Teachings   de?itriiction  of  his  book  was  orden^d* 

Condemned ;  his  followers,  who  seem  to  have  been 

Later  Life,  numerous  in  Galatia^  were  tiidden  to 

return  to  orthodox}^  and  Basil  was 
apparently  appointed  to  succeed  liim  as  bishop  of 
Ancyra.  Where  Marcellus  went  after  his  deposi- 
tion is  unknown,  but  the  death  of  Constantiiie  in 
337  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  see,  Tlrnt  he 
was  formally  rcnnstated  seems  scarcely  probable, 
but  at  all  events  his  reapi^earance  in  Ancyra  re- 
sulted in  tumultuous  sames.  He  was  again  con- 
demned at  a  second  synod  in  Constantinopie  in  the 
latter  part  of  338  or  the  early  part  of  339,  and  in 
the  Bunmier  of  the  latter  year  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  waa  declared  to  be  iimooeni.  He  then  left 
Rome,  and  is  next  found  at  the  Synod  of  Sardica 
in  343.  where  he  was  condenmed  for  the  third  time 
by  the  Eastern  Church*  but  was  again  acc|uitted  by 
the  Waatem,  Of  his  subsequent  fortunes  little  is 
known*  According  to  Soxomen,  he  returned  to 
Ancyra  as  bishop,  only  to  be  again  expelled  in  350, 
but  the  aasertion  is  supported  by  scant  evidence. 
He  was  repeatedly  condemned  both  by  the  Homoi- 
ousians  and  the  younger  Nioene  school,  while  in  the 
West^  on  the  other  hand,  his  doctriues  were  not 
diseuBsed  at  any  synod  between  3 13  anil  c.  380.  al- 
though Basil  complained  that  the  Occident  luid  no 
words  of  blame  for  the  teachings  of  Marcellus. 
Where  be  passed  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  long 
life  is  unknown,  nor  are  the  place  and  exact  date 
of  his  death  determine^J.  He  is  said  by  Jerome  to 
have  written  many  works  against  the  Arians»  although 
none  are  now  extant*  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  many  followers  in  Galatia,  though  it  is  uncer- 
tam  how  far  they  actually  understood  and  accepted 


his  teachings.  A  committee  sent  apparently  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, from  Ancyra  to  Ailianasius,  who  was  mis- 
trustful of  Maroc'lhis,  tlMjugh  he  never  polemized 
against  him,  presented  a  symbol  which  accepter!  the 
definition  of  the  Son  given  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  but 
spoke  of  only  one  hypostasis  of  the  Trinity,  and 
also  revealed  other  traces  of  the  influence  of  Mar- 
celhis.  He  left  no  representative  of  his  theology^ 
however,  and  Marcellianism  remained  an  imper- 
sonal heresy.  It  was  condemniKl  by  Pope  Dama- 
SU3  c.  380,  and  with  the  acceptance  of  the  first  canon 
of  the  sjTiod  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  the 
name  of  Marcellus  waa  placed  on  the  li.st  of  heretics 
in  the  West  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

While  it  k  true  lliat  the  Christology  of  Marcellus 
recalls  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samoeata  (see  Mok- 
arghianibm)^  if  the  historic  Christ  be  regarded  as 
the  **  new  man  "  and  the  Logos  or  Spirit  in  him 
be  considered  undivided  from  Gofl^  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  historic  Christ  is,  in  his 
Position  in  traching,  abo  "  God  manifest  in  the 
the  History  flesh."  Both  these  views  appear  side 
of  Dogma,  by  side  in  the  system  of  Marcellus, 
as  they  do  in  almost  all  the  Chris- 
tology of  the  early  Church  before  Apollinaris 
and  tlie  Nestorian  controversy.  Any  estimate  uf 
the  position  of  MnrcelliLs  in  the  history  of  dogma 
niust  proceed,  therefore,  from  the  twofold  a8sumj:>- 
tion  that  his  genend  conception  of  Christianity  w^as 
closely  akin  to  thiit  of  Irenania  and  that  the  creed 
of  Sardica  representetl  his  economic  trinitariati 
"  monotheusm."  A  remarkable  similarity  with  the 
latter  document  Is  shown  by  the  views  of  Phceba- 
dius  of  Aginnum  and  the  older  writings  of  Hilary, 
while  both  Tertulhan  ami  Novatian  are  in  harmony 
with  Marcellus  in  tlieir  development  of  the '"  monad  " 
into  a  "  triad  "  in  the  courst;  of  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion. These  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  the 
agreement  of  Marcellus  with  Irenteus,  find  their 
explanation  in  the  fact  tliat  he  represents  the  tra- 
dition of  the  pptvapologetic  age,  aa  it  b  found  in 
the  "  binitananism  '*  of  Hermas,  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  as  weU 
as  in  many  Gnostic  systems;  nor  is  it  impossible 
tliat  these  traditions  may  liave  originated  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  both  Marcellus  and  Irenieus  lived, 
and  where  both  modalLstic  Monarchxanism  and 
Montanism  flourished.  (F.  Loofs.) 

BiBLiotifiAFHY;  In  Marcclliona  (GdttinjEPn,  1T94)  C.  H.  Q. 
Kcttberg  carefully  colleoKtl  the  fr&emcintB  of  Marcellitp' 
writinga.  cf.  MFG.  3rvnji.;  they  iirc  rI'jo  in  KloHtermaun'fl 
ed,of  Eusebiuii'  "Againwt  Marcellu.<i/"  Leipaic,  1906.  Earlier 
discuMiOQi  arc  ajiUq;uate«l  by  T,  Zahn,  MarceiluM  von  An- 
cyra^ Qothn..  1867.  ConRUlt  furthor:  Hefcle,  CvrurilitsfHte- 
MchicfUe,  vol  [.;  Ham&ck,  Dogma^  piumitn.  eoQ.fult  Isideic; 
R.  Becbers,  Lthrbuck  der  DoQmemftschichU,  \.  175-176, 
LcipMic,  1S95;  F,  Ixxjfjt,  in  SUxUf%gabtriehU  dtr  Brrlin^r 
Akodemie,  phUtmophiBeh-kutiorUihe  KttuMui,  1&02;  tdem,  in 
Abfujndtuncm  dft  BMin^r  Akodemit,  1909,  pp.  1  Bqq.; 
DCB,  \±  80S-813  (excen«iii}. 

MAKCH,  DANIEL:  Congre^ationa!ist;  b.  at 
Miilbury,  Mass.,  July  21, 1816;  d.at  Wobiim,  Mass., 
MxHT.  2,  IW^.  He  was  e*h»ciited  fit  Yale  College 
(A.B.,  1840)  and  Yale  DivinitySchool,  from  which  he 
wjis  graduated  in  1845^  affer  having  been  principal  of 
Chester  Academy,  Vt.,  and  Fairfield  Academy.  Conn. 
lie  held  successive  pastorates  at  Cheshire,  Conn. 
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(1845-48),  First  Ck)ngregatioiial  Church,  Nashua, 
N.  H.  (1848-54),  First  Congregational  Church,  Wo- 
bum,  Mass.  (1855-61,  1876-93),  and  Clinton  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia  (1861-76).  After 
1893  he  was  pastor  emeritus  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Wobum.  In  theology  he  advocated 
''  practical,  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ."  He  wrote  Religion  for  Heart  and 
Home  (Wobum,  Mass.,  1858);  Walks  and  Homes  of 
Jeaus  (Philadelphia,  1866);  Night  Scenes  in  the 
Bible  (1868);  Our  Father's  House  (1869);  Home 
Life  in  the  Bible  (1873) ;  From  Dark  to  Dawn  (1878) ; 
Days  of  the  Son  of  Man  (1881);  The  First  Khedive: 
Lessons  in  the  Life  of  Joseph  (Philadelphia,  1887); 
Morning  Light  in  Many  Lands  (Boston,  1891). 
Several  of  his  works  were  translated  into  Swedish 
and  German. 

MARCIANITES.    See  Messalians. 

MARCION,  MARCIONITES. 

Mardon's  Life  ((1). 

His  System  ((  2). 

Relation  to  Christianity  and  the  New  Testament  ((3). 

His  Affiliations  and  Significance  ((4). 

His  School  and  Sect  ((  5). 

The  facts  of  the  early  career  of  Marcion  are  dif- 
ficult to  establish,  partly  because  of  the  tendency 
of  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  whom  information  of 
him  is  gained,  to  believe  and  report  damaging  stories 
concerning  heretics.     The  principal  sources  for  his 

life  are  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr, 

I.  Marcion's  Hippolytus,  Irensus,  Epiphanius,  and 

Life.        Tertullian,  and  these  writers  are  not 

in  entire  accord.  His  birthplace  is 
given  as  Sinope,  in  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Euxine,  and 
he  is  described  as  a  shipmaster  of  Pontus.  Tertul- 
lian tells  of  his  coming  from  Pontus  (c.  140)  and 
joining  the  Christian  conmiunity  at  Rome,  in  the 
first  warmth  of  his  faith  making  them  a  present  of 
2(X),000  sestertii  (Tertullian,  *'  Against  Marcion," 
iv.  4;  PrcBscriptio,  xxx.;  ANF,  iii.  349,  257).  He 
speaks  of  his  differences  with  the  Roman  commu- 
nity, of  his  excommunication,  of  the  return  of  his 
gift,  and  of  his  attaching  himself  afterward  to  the 
Gnostic  teacher  Cerdo  (q.v.).  According  to  the 
same  authority  the  Marcionites  dated  the  time  of 
their  master's  separation  from  the  Church  115 
years  and  six  months  from  the  time  of  Christ 
("  Against  Marcion,"  i.  19;  ANF,  iii.  285).  This 
would  be  the  autumn  of  144.  Justin  in  his  first 
apology  written  about  150  (chaps,  xxvi.,  Iviii.) 
notices  the  great  activity  of  Marcion.  Irenseus 
(Hcer,  III.,  iv.  3)  speaks  of  Marcion's  flourishing 
under  the  episcopate  of  Anicetus  (154-165)  and 
tells  how  Polycarp  met  Marcion  and  addressed  him 
as  the  first-bom  of  Satan  (Hcer.  III.,  iii.  4,  iv.  3). 
These  give  the  few  certain  facts  in  regard  to  Mar- 
cion's  life,  his  separation  from  the  church  in  144, 
his  study  of  Gnosticism,  and  his  foundation  of  a 
separate  Christian  community. 

Of  the  genesis  of  Marcion's  thought  tradition 
gives  only  a  slight  insight.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Cerdo,  and,  according  to  Irensus,  Cerdo  taught  that 
the  God  announced  in  the  law  and  the  prophets 
could  not  be  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  one 
was  known  and  the  other  unknown;  one  was  only 


just,  the  other  good.  On  this  basis  Marcion  erected 
and  developed  his  idea  of  the  complete  and  ab- 
solute distinction  between  Christian- 
2.  His  ity  and  Judaism.  His  comprehen- 
System.  sive  work  bore  the  title  ''  Antitheses," 
and  was  a  semi-dogmatic  treatise 
contrasting  contradictory  sentences  from  the  law 
and  the  Gospel.  Tertullian  made  industrious  use 
of  this  work  in  his  reply  to  Marcion.  Origen  knew 
of  it,  perhaps,  and  also  Ephraem,  but  Epiphanius 
and  Hippolytus  did  not  use  it.  Antithetical  sen- 
tences were  used  as  the  chief  arguments,  but  they 
were  fortified  by  examples  taken  from  other  pas- 
sages. Marcion's  teaching  is  especially  remarkable 
for  its  lack  of  interest  in  metaphysical  questions. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
Cosmos  as  the  creation  of  the  supreme  God;  it 
was  the  production  of  a  demiurge.  **  Marcion  has 
with  the  help  of  demons  in  all  countries  largely 
contributed  to  the  expression  of  blasphemies  and 
to  the  refusal  to  recognize  as  God  the  creator  of 
our  world.  He  acknowledges  another  God  who 
because  he  is  essentially  greater  has  done  greater 
deeds  than  the  other  "  (Justin  Martyr,  I.,  xxvi;  cf. 
ANFf  i.  171).  Marcion  differs  entirely  from  Valen- 
tinus  in  failing  to  discuss  eons.  Marcion's  thought 
concerns  itself  entirely  with  the  religious  records  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  His  demiurge  is  the 
creator  and  lord  of  all  men,  who  has,  however,  a 
chosen  people,  and  is  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Marcion 's  reading  of  the 
Old  Testament  convinced  him  that  the  principle  of 
retributive  justice  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  that  of  love  and  good- 
ness as  represented  by  the  God  of  the  new  cove- 
nant (Tertullian,  "  Against  Marcion,"  I.,  vi.;  ANF^ 
iii.  275).  The  creating  God  is  just  according  to  the 
maxim,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth "; 
this  maxim  was  expressly  annulled  by  the  good 
God  (Matt.  V.  38-39).  The  God  of  creation  caused 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  the  good  God  in 
Christ  forbade  his  disciples  from  doing  this  (II  Kings 
i.;  Luke  ix.  54-55);  stealing  was  encouraged  by 
the  God  of  creation  of  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  xii. 
35-^)  and  forbidden  in  the  New;  the  creation  God 
is  neither  omnipotent  nor  omniscient;  he  had  to 
investigate  what  Adam  was  doing  and  find  out  what 
was  going  on  in  Sodom.  The  good  God  knows  all 
things  and  is  all-powerful.  The  Old  Testament 
with  its  ceremonial  law  and  its  low  standard  of 
morality  is  quite  fitted  to  the  creation  God,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  book  should  have  recognition 
among  Christians.  Marcion  did  not  employ  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  he  accepted 
the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  with  its  miracles 
and  its  prophecies.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
creation  God  was  to  send  a  Messiah  to  collect  the 
chosen  people  in  his  kingdom  to  rule  over  the  whole 
earth  and  to  exercise  judgment  upon  heathen  and 
sinners.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  good  God  is 
introduced;  before  this  he  was  unknown  in  the 
world  of  the  demiurge  who  did  not  even  suspect 
his  existence,  but  the  plan  of  the  demiurge  the 
good  God  could  not  allow  to  be  carried  out  He 
wishes  to  be  merciful  to  sinners  and  to  free  all  from 
the  bonds  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.    He  determined 
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therefore  lo  appear  in  the  world  m  tlie  poraon  of 
Christ p  but  MarciDD  took  no  interest  in  the  nature 
of  the  union  between  the  Iwo,  thou;;h  on  this  point 
he  must  be  called  a  docetist  (see  Docetism;  Gnos- 
ticism). In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  Marcion  made 
an  arbitrary  change  in  the  text  in  order  to  provide 
for  an  immediate  appearance  of  God  in  the  world. 
*'  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  God 
came  down  to  Capernaum  and  taught  on  the  sab- 
bath days./'  In  order  to  influence  the  Jews,  Christ 
attempted  to  adapt  himself  to  their  conditions, 
calling  himself  the  Measiah;  but  in  all  his  activity 
he  showed  himself  the  opposite  of  the  demiurge; 
while  the  demiurf^e  only  approved  of  just  jwrsons, 
Christ  ciilled  to  himself  publirans  and  sinners  and 
thocjc  who  were  weary  and  heuvy  laden.  Accord- 
ing lo  the  law  lepers  were  im clean;  Christ  touched 
them.  Elislm  healed  one  Individual  by  water; 
Christ  healed  many  through  bin  word.  The  demi- 
ui^ge  sent  bears  against  the  children  in  order  to 
avenge  their  mockery  of  E!i?>ha;  Chn.st  bade  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  him.  The  Mesfiiah  of  the  demi^ 
urge  was  sent  to  gather  together  the  Jews  of  the 
dispersion,  C^hrLst  b  to  free  all  men*  Judaism  Ib 
reatricted  to  on©  |ieoplc;  all  peoples  fumii>h  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  Jewish  hopes  are  concerned 
with  an  earthly  kingdom;  Christ  promises  to  his 
own  a  kingdom  heavenly  and  eternal.  Only  as 
time  went  on  did  the  demiurge  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  Christ's  career.  When  be  saw  his  law 
being  rejected  he  abandoned  the  Messiah  to  the 
believers  in  the  demiurge  who  crucified  him.  Here 
again  his  victory  over  the  gooif  God  was  only  ap* 
parent.  The  dead  Christ  he  sent  dow^n  to  Hades; 
but  Christ  preached  an<l  found  believers  even  there 
who  rejected  the  God  of  the  Jevvs,  The  veiling  of 
the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  crucifi.xion  was  the  work 
of  the  demiurge.  The  Messiah  of  the  demiurge 
haa  still  to  appear  and  will  estabhsh  an  earthly 
kingdom  to  last  l,tM)0  years,  a  realm  opposed  to 
the  heavenly  kingdom  of  Christ  ^here  those  who 
have  risen  from  the  dead  live  and  reign,  released 
from  the  impediment  of  matter  after  laying  aside 
their  earthly  bodies.  But  the  good  CJod  continues 
to  be  the  Gml  of  love.  Those  who  do  not  follow 
him  but  cling  to  fellowship  with  the  demiurge  he 
refuses  to  punish;  he  simply  gives  them  over  to 
the  demiurge  in  whose  fire  ihey  will  burn.  For  be- 
lievers in  the  heavenly  father  there*  in  no  judgment; 
they  exist  in  Gotl's  love  and  nothing  seems  more 
inconceivable  to  Marcion  than  the  notion  of  a  Christ 
returning  for  iudgmcnt. 

In  all  these  speculations  there  ia  one  great  funda- 
mental thought,  viz.,  the  idea  of  the  absolute  orig- 
inality and  indf'peridt'nce  of  Christianity.     This  was 
brought  out  in  Marcion 's  dispute  with 
J,  Relation  the    Rom?iii   presbyters,    in   which  he 

to  Chris-    quoted  from  Luke  v.  3r>-37,  vi.  43.    In 
tJAnity  and  applying  this  to  Christianity  Marcion 

the  Wew  indicated  his  conviction  that  its  con- 
Testament  neetion  with  Judaism  should  be  en- 
tirely severed.  For  Marcion's  New 
Tejftament  see  Canon  of  ScRiPTimK,  IL,  3,  $  L 
His  position  was  that  the  original  Chriistian  records 
as  they  were  handed  down  in  the  Church  liad  either 
been  intentionally  falaltied  or  been  written  by  men 


to  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  foreign.  The  first 
place  in  his  clxiss  of  false  apostles  was  occupied  by 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  he  was  careful  to  sup- 
port this  position  by  citing  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala.' 
tians.  For  him  Paul  alone  was  the  true  apostle; 
yet  he  disreganJed  the  Jewish  elements  in  Paul  in  ism. 
The  favorite  Pauline  antitheses  between  the  law 
and  the  Gospel,  anger  and  grace,  works  and  faith, 
flesh  and  spirit,  sin  and  righteouaneaa,  death  and  life, 
were  congenial  to  his  thought  and  germane  to  his 
method.  In  Marcion's  system  the  Gospel  of  the  free 
grace  of  GcxI  in  Jesus  Christ  is  given  so  much  weight 
that  it  caused  him  to  view  the  Church  conception 
of  the  Gosi>el  us  an  unpermissible  falsi hcation. 

A.W  to  whether  Marcion  was  a  Gnostic  or  not  it 
ntust  be  said  that  in  many  dilTerent  directious  he 
wa.s  dbtinct  from  the  Gnostics,  whose  orientalism 
was  absent  from  his  system.     He  was  not  inter- 
ested in  religious  philosophy,  and  rec- 
4.  His      ognized  no  distinction  lietween  faith 

Affiliations  and  gno.'^is.     The  Gnostic  division  of 

andSignifi-  classes  with  different  standards  of  con- 
cance.  duct  and  dilTerent  aims  he  did  not 
accept,  and  the  teaching  concerning 
eons  he  entirely  omitted.  His  work  is  chiefly  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  ethics. 
All  works  of  the  creating  God,  he  afhrmetl,  were  to 
be  rejected.  He  preached  the  strictest  asceticism, 
denied  the  lawfulneits  of  marriage,  and  issued  strict 
provisions  in  regard  to  fasting  (Tertullian,  **  Against 
Marcion,"I.,x.xix.,  IV\,  xvii.,  xxix.,  xxxiv.,  xxxviii., 
xliv.,  etc.).  The  type  of  his  propaganda  abo  dif- 
fen»d  from  the  Gnostics'.  A  purified  church  in 
which  all  were  to  have  a  place  was  his  aim.  Ho 
kept  many  of  the  church  customs  in  their  entirety, 
•baptising  with  water  and  with  the  trinitarian  form- 
ula. He  did  not,  however,  distinguish  l>ctwecn  the 
baptized  and  catechumens  (see  Catechumenate), 
but  it  was  especially  his  strict  asceticism  which 
opposed  an  obstacle  to  (he  growth  of  his  party* 
Marcion  was  highly  reven^nced  in  his  communitiesi 
being  called  the  most  holy  master.  His  antitheses 
were  given  a  canonical  position.  His  popularity 
and  his  witle  influence  over  the  masBee  niade  his 
w^ork  the  gravest  danger  to  the  Church  in  the 
second  century.  He  exerted  a  power  never  attained 
by  the  Valentinians  and  other  Gnostic  groups,  and 
W'lui  especially  dreaded  by  the  orthodox.  Poesibly 
the  baptismal  creed  of  Itome  was  prepared  to 
counteract  his  teaching. 

Many    of    Marcion's    followers   did    not    adhere 

strictly   to   his   teachings.     Some   of   them   agreed 

with  their   master  in   recognizing  two  principles, 

others  insisted  thjit  there  were  three,     .\pellefl,  the 

Marcionite  about  whom  most  is  known 

5.  His      (Tertullian,  PrctscripiiQ,  xxx.;    ANF^ 

School      iii.   257),   seems  to  have  engaged  in 

and  Sect  magical  practises  and  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  visions,  to  the  utterances  of 
oracles,  and  to  the  prophetical  revelations  of  a 
woman  namefl  Philumene,  his  companion.  He  dif- 
fered also  from  Marcion  in  his  metaphysical  inter- 
est.M.  His  rule  of  faith  began  with  the  words: 
*'  There  is  one  good  God  and  one  beginning  and 
one  power  unnamable  "  (Epiphanius,  Hter,,  xliv. 
1-2).    But  he  denied  with  the  Marciooites  that  the 
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world  was  created  by  the  good  God.  He  taught  a 
fully  developed  system  of  angelic  mediation,  in 
which  there  was  a  creative  angel,  a  fire  angel,  an 
angel  who  spoke  to  Moses.  The  ancient  authori- 
ties di^ered  as  to  the  number  of  these  beings  in  his 
system.  Apelles  differed  also  from  Marcion  in  his 
Christology.  Christ  did  not  merely  seem  to  have 
appeared;  in  truth  he  took  on  flesh,  he  had  real 
flesh  and  body.  He  really  appeared  in  the  world, 
and  was  truly  crucified  and  truly  buried  and  truly 
rose  again.  But  Apelles  did  not  accept  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ,  and  according  to  him  Christ  had  a 
sidereal  body.  He  agreed  with  Marcion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  tmsuitability 
for  Christians,  the  whole  volume  being  unworthy 
of  credence.  He  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  what- 
ever Moses  had  written  about  God  was  untrue.  He 
called  the  story  of  the  ark  a  fable  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  have  held  more  than  four  ele- 
phants. The  orthodox  party  accused  him  of  pick- 
ing and  choosing  according  to  his  inclinations,  to 
which  he  replied  by  quoting  Christ's  well-known 
apochryphal  saying ''  be  ye  skilful  money-changers  " 
(see  AoRAPHA,  5).  Altogether  his  teaching  shows  a 
return  to  G  nosticism .  Three  other  Marcionites  appear 
in  early  Christian  literature,  Lucian,  Megethius,  and 
Mark.  Some  of  these  recognized  three  principles,  a 
good  and  evil  principle  in  addition  to  the  demiurge. 
The  only  complete  account  of  any  late  Marcionite 
system  is  found  in  the  Armenian  writer  Eznik.  He 
speaks  of  three  principles,  of  the  creation  being  due 
to  a  just  God,  while  the  creation  God  succeeds  in 
getting  it  into  his  power,  and  then  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  Adam.  Matter  by  itself  produces  dia- 
bolical creation.  This  chaotic  condition  is  cured 
by  the  supreme  God  sending  his  son  from  heaven. 
Those  who  believe  on  him  as  he  is  revealed  through 
Paul  are  saved.  Marcionite  communities  seem  to 
have  been  found  especially  throughout  the  East, 
but  also  in  the  West.  Their  ardor  in  braving  per- 
secution was  equal  to  that  of  the  orthodox,  and 
Marcionite  martyrs  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
Eusebius.  Near  Damascus  a  description  of  a  Mar- 
cionite church  has  been  found  proving  that  in  the 
year  318  the  Marcionites  were  allowed  to  worship 
freely  (P.  Le  Bas  and  W.  H.  Waddington,  Inacrip- 
Uana  Grecques,  vol.  iii.  p.  582,  no.  2558,  Paris,  1870). 
But  a  few  years  later  the  sect  was  prohibited  by 
Constantine  (Eusebius,  Fito,  iii.  64).  It  disap- 
peared earlier  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  where 
it  lasted  still  for  a  number  of  centuries.  Theo- 
doret,  for  example,  claims  to  have  converted  1,000 
Marcionites  in  eight  villages  (MPO,  Ixxxv.  1316). 
They  were  also  numerous  in  Armenia.  Perhaps 
the  Paulicians  (q.v.)  originated  from  the  Marcion- 
ites. (G.  KRt)OER.) 

Bxblxographt:  The  principal  sources,  though  indicated  in 
the  text,  may  be  stated  again  here  for  convenience:  Ter- 
tullian's  "  Against  Marcion  '*  (the  main  source),  "  Pre- 
scription against  Heretics, *'  **  On  the  Flesh  of  Christ," 
and  "  On  the  Resiurection  of  the  Flesh,"  all  in  Eng. 
transl.  in  ANF,  vol.  iii.;  Justin  Martyr,  I.,  xxvi.,  Iviii.; 
Ireraeus,  Hctr.,  I.,  xxviii.,  IV.,  xxxiii.  sqq.;  Hippolytus, 
Philo9ophumena,  VII.,  xxix.;  Epiphanius,  Hctr.,  xlii.; 
Philaster,  Har.,  xlv.;  and  Esnik,  Germ,  transl.  from  the 
Armenian,  by  J.  M.  Schmid,  Vienna,  1900,  cf.  C.  F.  Neu- 
mann, in  ZHT,  iv  (1834). 
The  subject  is  treated  in  moat  of  the  works  on  Qiioa- 


TicasM — consult  espectaOy  the  books  by  Neander,  Baur, 
Matter,  Lipsius,  Hamack,  Mansel,  and  King — and  in  those 
mentioned  in  and  under  Doctrine,  HieroRT  of  (q.v.). 
A  monograph  is  by  £L  U.  Meyboom,  Marcion  en  de  Mat' 
eioniUn,  Leyden,  1888.  Of  the  highest  value  is  Hamack, 
Geachichte,  I  101-107.  830-840,  ii  1,  pp.  297  sqq..  691. 
iL  2.  pp.  537  sqq.  et  passim,  consult  index  under  Mar- 
donites;  also  his  Dogma,  i.-iii  passim,  consult  index; 
cf.  ZTF7.  xix  (1876),  80-120.  Other  references  are  A. 
Lipaiua.  QtieUen  der  (UteaUn  KetxergtathichU,  Leipsio,  1875; 
A.   Hilgenfeld.   Die  Keifergeaehiehte  de»  UrehrUtenihuma, 

2  vols.,  ib.  1884-86;  idem.  Cerdon  und  Marcion,  in  ZWT, 
xxiv  (1881),  1-37;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Daa  apoatoliache  Sym- 
bol, vol  ii.  passim.  Leipsic.  19(X);  R.  Liechtenhan;  Die 
Offenbarung  im  Onoetieiemue,  pp.  34-40,  Gdttingen.  1901; 
A.  C.  McGiffert,  The  ApoeOee*  Creed,  New  York,  1902; 
Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  482  sqq.;  Neander.  Chriaiian 
ChureK,  L  458-473  et  passim;  Krtkger.  Hiatory,  pp.  77- 
82;  DCB,  iii.  816-824. 

For  Mardon's  relation  to  the  canon  consult  the  works 
dted  under  Canon  of  Scripturb,  espedally  that  of  Zahn. 
Other  works  pertinent  are:  A.  Hahn,  Daa  Evangelium 
Mareiona  in  aeiner  wraprHnglichen  Oeatali,  Kdnigsberg. 
1823;  G.  Volkmar.  Daa  Evangelium  Marciona,  Leipsic. 
1852;  W.  Sanday,  The  Ooapela  in  the  Second  Century, 
London,   1876;     [W.   R.  Cassels],  Supernatural  Rdigion, 

3  vob..  1879.  On  Apelles  consult  A.  Hamack,  De  Apel^ 
lie  gnoai  monarchiea,  Leipmc,  1874;  and  TU,  vi  3  (1890), 
109-120.  XX.  3  (1900).  93-100. 

MARCUS:  Pope  Jan.  18-Oct.  7,  336,  successor 
of  Sylvester.  According  to  the  Liber  pontificalis 
he  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  the  son  of  Priscus,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Balbina  on  the  Via 
Ardeatina.  He  may  have  been  archdeacon  during 
the  pontificate  of  Melchiades.  The  Liber  ponti- 
ficalia attributes  to  him  the  provision  that  the  pope 
should  be  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
states  that  he  held  two  ordinations  in  Rome  in  the 
month  of  December;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see 
that  month.  He  built  two  basilicas,  and  received 
^1^  &^^  iro^  Constantine,  of  which  a  list  is 
given  in  the  Liber  pontifi^Mlia.  The  Pseudo- 
Isidore  attributes  to  him  a  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Athanasius.  (A.  EUrnack.) 

Bxbuographt:  lAher  pontificalia,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MGH, 

Oeat.  pont,  Rom.,  i  (1898),  73-74;    B.  Platina,  Livea  of  the 

Popea,  i.  75-77.  London.  n.d.;  Bower.  Popea,  L  54;  DCB, 

iii  825. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS:  Roman 
emperor  Mar.  7,  161-Mar.  17,  180;  b.  at  Rome 
Apr.  28,  121;  d.  probably  at  Sirmium  (260  m.  n. 
of  Dyrrhachium,  the  modem  Durazzo)  Mar.  17, 
180.  He  was  the  son  of  Annius  Nerus,  who  died 
c.  130,  and  was  adopted  and  educated  by  his  grand- 
father, Marcus  Annius  Verus.  As  a  child  he  en« 
joyed  the  favor  of  Hadrian,  and  became  versed  in 
philosophy  at  an  early  age.  In  138  he  was  adopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  whose  daughter  he  married,  ap- 
parently in  145,  and  the  year  after  Antoninus  as- 
cended the  throne,  Marcus  Aurelius  became  consul 
for  the  first  time.  In  146  he  received  the  tribu- 
nician  power  and  then  became  coregent  though  he 
did  not  bear  the  title  tmperator.  Proposed  as  the 
successor  of  Antoninus,  he  was  autocrator  after 
Mar.  7,  161.  He  immediately  made  Lucius  Verus 
coregent  and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  Parthian 
war.  He  assumed  the  cognomens  of  Armeniacu8 
shortly  after  163  and  Parihicus  Maximus  and  Medir- 
CU8  in  166,  the  same  year  in  which  both  emperors 
seem  to  have  assumed  the  title  pater  patrice.  In 
this  same  year  be  triumphed  over  the  Parthians, 
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and  after  crushing  the  Marcomanni  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Germani^rus  in  172,  while  three  wars  later, 
aftjer  his  expeditioD  against  the  lazygi^  he  termed 
himself  S4irmaticu9,  In  the  latter  year  he  made 
an  ex|>edition  to  Asia,  returning  by  way  of  Smyrna 
and  Athens,  where  he  was  iiiitiateti  in  the  Eleusm- 
ian  mysteries,  and  arrived  in  Rome  in  17G>  when  he 
celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Germans  and  Sar- 
matianfl.  He  then  associated  hia  son,  Com  mod  us, 
with  him  in  the  government,  but  in  177  both  were 
called  to  Germany,  and  during  this  expedition 
Aureliufl  died,  apparently  of  the  plague. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  reign  was  a  periofl  of 
almost  tmceasing  war,  Marcus  Aurelins  found  time 
for  hterary  activity.  His  philasophical  standpoint 
was  that  of  eclectic  Stoicism,  and  the  writings  of 
Epictetus  were  his  favorite  reading;  in  religion  he 
Bought  to  avoid  every  form  of  folly,  as  he  shunned 
all  sophistry  and  pedantry  in  philosophy,  Hijs 
ideal  of  hfe  and  his  efforts  to  attain  it  are  given  iti 
his  Meditations^  but  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of 
Cliristiaiiity  Ls  uncertain.  His  view  that  tlie  con- 
tempt of  death  manifested  by  the  Christians  ivas 
based  on  obstinacy  was  merely  the  general  opinion 
of  the  philosophers  of  his  period,  and  any  apparent 
affinity  between  his  Meditalions  and  Christian 
thought  is  merely  accidental  and  undesigned. 

The  position  of  the  Church  during  his  reign  was 
practically  wlrnt  it  had  been  under  his  predecessors, 
although  local  persecutions  were  more  frequent  and 
received  enconnigement  in  17li  by  his  stringent  laws 
againsi  sujxTstitions  and  fomign  religions.  On  the 
other  hand  he  expressly  confirmed  Trajan's  policy 
of  partlon  for  all  who  should  recant,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  policy  toward  the  Christ  ians  in  the  early 
('hurch  was  accordingly  twofold.  The  older  viesv, 
represented  by  Tertullian  and  Lactantius,  ignores 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  under  the  "  gooti  " 
emperor  or  refers  them  to  the  machinations  of  evil 
coimselors,  while  the  bter  tradition,  as  given  by 
Sulpicius  iSeverus,  Chrysostom,  and  Orosius^  brands 
his  rt'ign  as  the  age  of  the  fifth  persecution.  The 
most  trustworthy  records  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church  at  this  period  are:  the  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrfh:>ni  of  JiLstin  and  his  companions  at  Rome, 
written  between  1G:1  and  lfl7;  the  PiTegrinun  Pro- 
teus of  Lucian,  composed  shortly  after  165;  the 
lelt'Crs  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth;  the  works  of  Me- 
hto  of  Siirdis,  especially  his  "  Apology/'  written 
in  the  second  half  of  the  retgn  of  Aurelius;  the  lost 
"  Apologies  "  of  Apollinaris  and  Miltiades*  and  the 
extant  "  Apoloii^y  "  of  Athcnagoras,  composed  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  reign;  the  authentic  ac^ 
count  of  tlie  persecutions  at  Lyons  and  Vienne 
given  by  Eusebius,  the  most  importnant  and  de- 
tailed source;  the  accotmt  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Carpus,  Papylus,  and  Agathonioe;  and  scattered 
rt*ferences  to  the  Christians  in  the  fragments  of  the 
older  anti-Montanistic  writers  preserved  by  Eust*- 
biua,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Lucian,  Aristides, 
Fronto,  and  C^lsitn.  It  is  evident,  from  these 
■Duroes,  thiit  the  ijersc^cutions  became  more  numer- 
oua  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  and 
that  the  nile  laid  down  by  Trajan  wius  not  always 
foUowed*  although  the  government  nought  to  sup- 
prew  the  disonkn  aud  thus  issued  decrees  which 


the  Christians  construed  as  acts  of  toleration.  The 
letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (usually  apf>ended  to 
Jtistin  Martyr^s  first  "  Apology  " ;  Eng.  transL  in 
ANF,\.  1871, dealing  with  the  **  thundering  legion," 
is  a  forgery,  though  it  mxiy  bo  based  on  a  genuine 
letter.  According  to  this  the  army  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  saved  m  the  face  of  a  vast  army  of 
Germatis  by  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Christianii 
in  the  shape  of  a  refreshing  rain  which  fell  on 
the  Romans  but  was  a  withering  hail  as  it  reached 
the  Gennans.  The  '"  thundering  legion "  long 
bore  this  title,  but  did  not  derive  its  name  from 
this  miracle.  (A.  Harnack.) 

BibLiOGR^pmr:  There  ia  aq  excellent  VmX  of  works  in  B&I4'- 
win,  Dictionary,  m.  1,  pp.  365-366.  The  tsditio  princepM 
of  the  '*  MetiitAtioaM  *'  waa  by  G,  Xy lander,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Zuricli,  IfiSft;  be»t  ed.,  by  T.  Gataker,  London, 
1643,  Cambridge,  1652,  Eng.  transL*  by  Geor:g«  Laii,c 
London,  1S80;  late  ed..  by  C.  Cles.n,  Berliti,  1000.  Numer- 
ous tran«5L*i,  exij*t  in  EuKliJ«h  and  continental  lanKuagm. 
Among  the  Hotireeii  are  the  Vita  by  Capitolinua;  Dion 
Cii8«th]0,^  l)cxi,;    the  letters  of  Marcus  Cornelius  Fronto  (edL 

A.  Mai.  Milan,  1S15.  Rome,  1S23);  and  the  Letter  of  the 
Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  cf.  Eui«ebiiia,  Hiit.  eccL, 
IV.,  xiv.-V,.  visL  The  nubjert  is  treated  in  the  works 
on  the  hi." lory  of  Rome;  in  thckse  on  the  bifltory  of  phi- 
losophy, e,if,,  by  lVberw'eg»  Erdtnann,  and  Windelbiuid; 
in  thof«e  on  the  persecutjoos  cf  the  Chrifttiaua,  in  the 
inrorka  on  the  history  of  the  early  church;  and  in  the 
ct&esieal  diclionarieit,  Li%'eA  are  by  J.  Capitolin,  Paris, 
1860;    E.  Kenan,  Puis,  1882.  Eq«.  tranBt,  London,  n.d.j 

B.  Gahba,  MiEao.  1884:  P.  B.  Watjmn,  l>ondon.  1884. 
Consult  further:  L.  M«  RIpault,  Histmre  phUo^ophiqus 
de  Afarcu9  AurWitu,  etc.,  fi  voln.,  Paria,  1830;  M.  EL  de 
S^uckau,  ^tude  aur  Marc-AureU:  wa  vie  et  9a  doctrine, 
Faria^  1857;  A,  NotPl  des  Vergert,  E$mn  «iir  Marc^Aurklm, 
Pariii,  1800;  M.  KoniKsberk,  De  aixnamno  Marti  Amlonini, 
K6tii|fBborB.  1861;  E,  Zeller.  Vortr^ge  und  Abhandlungtn, 
pp.  82-177.  Leipmc.  1865;  A.  Bodek,  M.  Aureliue  An^ 
toniwt  oIm  Freund  und  Zeiloenotae  dt*  Rahbi  Jthuda  ha- 
NnMi.  LeipnitJ.  1808;  F.  W.  Farrar.  Sttktrt  aft*T  God, 
London,  1801:  L.  Alp^ton,  Stoic  and  Christian  in  the  tnd 
Crnt^iru.  A  Comparison  of  thv  ethical  Teachino  of  \fareua 
AurctiuB  wi^  that  &f  eontemporary  and  anlecfdent  Cfcrt*- 
tianitu,  London.  1006;   Schaff.  Churdk  History,  it  326-330^ 

MARCUS  EEEmTA* 

TdentiBcalion  and  Early  Citatiimn  (§  1), 
Aucetic  and  Polemic  Treatlsea  (I  2). 
Spurious  WritingB  Ki  ^), 
T>etaih  of  Uln  Life  (*  4). 
HiA  Theology  (fi  6h 

Marcixs  Eremita,  ascetic   and    theolDgian,  flour- 
ishetl  apparently  in  tht»  first  tuilf  of  the  fifth  oentiiry 
and  died  after  43t).     He  first  became  known  by  a 
series  of  treatises  described  by  Photius  in  his  Bib- 
liatheca,  although  no  details  of  his  life  are  given 
there.     The  nine  tractates  named  and  summarized 
by  Phot  JUS.  however,  agree  with  those 
I.  Mentifl-  now  extant,  witii  the  exception  of  the 
cation  and  "  Ascetic     Chapters."       Marcus     was 
Early       identified  by  Bellarmine  with  a  nionk 
Citatxons.    of  the  same  name,   who  about  900 
propheaied  ten  additional  years  of  life 
to  the  wounded  Emperor  Leo  VI,,  and  the  samG 
Hcholar  also  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  the  wri- 
tings ascribed  to  the  Eremite  had  been  fabricated 
or  corrupted  by  the  heretics  of  his  time.     Although 
this  theory  Wius  later  refiitetU  MarciLs  attracted  little 
attention  until  his  treatise  a^ainnt  the  Nestorians, 
previously  unknown,  was  publisheti  by  Papadopu- 
los  Keracaeos  (St.  Petersburg,  1891),  and  since  that 
tiine  it  bos  been  shown  that  all  the  writiogn  aa- 
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cribed  to  Marcus  by  Photius  were  actually  written 
by  him,  or  at  least  by  a  single  author.  The  first 
certain  mention  of  Marcus  Eremita  dates  from  the 
seventh  century,  when  he  was  twice  cited  by  Doro- 
theus,  a  Palestinian  archimandrite.  In  the  same 
century  he  was  quoted  by  Isaac  of  Nineveh,  Anas- 
tasius  Sinaita,  John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  Theodore  the  Studite  in  the  ninth.  An 
important  historical  note  concerning  this  author  is 
given  by  Nicephorus  Callistus,  who  states  that  the 
ascetics  Euphymius,  Simon  the  Stylite,  Nilus,  Isi- 
dore of  Pelusium,  and  the  "  famous  Marcus  "  were 
almost  contemporary.  The  last  three  he  designates 
as  pupils  of  Chrysoetom,  a  statement  which  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  case  of  Marcus,  since 
neither  his  writings  nor  any  tradition  connect  him 
with  this  saint.  A  divergent  tradition  identifies 
BCarcus  Eremita  with  an  ascetic  of  the  same  name 
living  in  the  Egyptian  monastic  colony  of  Cellia. 
According  to  this  identification,  Marcus  would  have 
attained  an  extreme  age  in  395,  even  if  he  were  not 
already  dead. 

The  first  two  works  of  Marcus  are  treatises  "  On 
the  Spiritual  Law  and  On  Them  that  Think  they 
are  Justified  by  Works."  They  originally  formed 
a  single  work  entitled  "On  the  Spiritual  Law," 
and  contained  412  mystic  and  ascetic  aphorisms 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
a.  Ascetic  law  of  the  spirit  (Rom.  vii.  14).  The 
and  Polemic  underlying  thought  is  monastic  re- 
Treatises,  nunciation  of  the  world,  and  the  con- 
ception is  characterized  by  a  combina- 
tion of  a  mystic  concept  of  grace  with  ascetic  zeal, 
the  object  of  all  human  activity  being  the  removal 
of  obstacles  through  grace.  The  treatise  of  Mar- 
cus "  On  Repentance  "  is  an  exposition  of  penitence 
required  by  the  commandment  of  God.  Essentially 
a  matter  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  it  need 
not  be  manifested  openly  since  it  consists  in  morti- 
fication of  desires,  continual  prayer,  and  bearing  of 
sorrow.  It  is  requisite  for  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  though  in  itself  it  can  not  win  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

The  treatise  "  On  Baptism,"  devoted  to  the 
efficacy  of  baptism  with  respect  to  regeneration 
and  the  new  moral  Ufe  of  the  Christian,  is  the  most 
valuable  source  for  Marcus'  doctrine  of  salvation. 
He  holds  that  baptism  is  perfectly  efficacious  for 
the  destruction  of  sin,  but  all  good  works  are  merely 
an  outworking  of  the  perfect  gift  of  grace  conferred 
through  it,  according  to  man's  fulfilment  of  the 
commandments,  so  that  God  and  not  man  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  good,  while  the  individual  and  not 
Adam  is  to  answer  for  all  sin. 

The  "  Salutary  Admonitions  to  Nicholas  "  are 
addressed  to  a  young  monk  who  had  asked  for 
counsel  in  his  struggle  against  anger  and  fleshly 
lusts,  while  the  "  Disputation  with  a  Lawyer  "  is 
a  dialogue  of  ''an  aged  ascetic  "  (the  author  him- 
self) with  a  lawyer  concerning  the  two  monastic  re- 
quirements not  to  invoke  the  law  and  to  refrain 
from  works  of  the  flesh.  The  *'  Colloquy  of  the 
Mind  with  the  Soul  "  is  an  apostrophe  in  which  the 
author's  mind  accuses  itself  and  the  soul  of  ascrib- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  sins  which  they  them- 
selves commit  to  Adam,  Satan,  or  mankind  in  gen- 


eral. In  the  treatise  "  On  Fasting,"  Marcus  seeks 
the  ethical  mean  for  monastic  fasts,  so  they  may 
actually  serve  to  correct  the  heart  and  not  to  make 
it  proud.  In  contradistinction  to  these  ascetic 
treatises,  the  tractate  "  On  Melchizedek  "  is  exe- 
getic  and  dogmatic  in  character,  and  is  a  polemic 
against  a  heretical  view  prevailing  in  the  author's 
time,  despite  episcopal  anathemas.  Those  who 
maintained  these  false  teachings,  while  orthodox 
in  the  main,  even  in  their  Christology,  held  that 
they  might  teach  **  deeper  mysteries  than  the  apos- 
tles "  with  reference  to  the  account  of  Melchizedek 
in  Heb.  vii.  They  regarded  him  as  essentially  di- 
vine and  as  a  true  son  of  God  in  the  sense  that  he 
was  a  theophany  of  the  '*  non-incarnate  Logos." 
To  these  treatises  must  be  added  the  recently  dis- 
covered polemic  against  the  Nestorians,  which  b 
indubitably  genuine.  In  a  somewhat  obscure 
fashion  Marcus  seeks  to  prove  that  the  Scriptures 
regard  the  incarnate  Logos  invariably  as  a  single 
Christ,  the  God-Man  being  neither  mere  God  nor 
mere  man,  but  both  in  virtue  of  "  essential  unity." 
Internal  evidence  dates  this  polemic  in  the  begin- 
ning of  430  or  431. 

Four  treatises  are  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Marcus 
Eremita.    These  are  a  ParcenesiSy  which  is  identical 
with  the  fifth  homily  of  Macarius  (q.v.,  1);  "On 
Paradise  and  the  Spiritual  Law,"  closely  similar  to 
the  thirty-seventh  homily  of  Macarius,  but  with  a 
long  preface  which  is   lacking   in   the  edition  of 
Macarius;  a  fragment  of  the  so-called  second  letter 
of  Marcus  which  corresponds  to  a  pas- 
3.  Spurious  sage  in  Macarius;  and  the  incomplete 
Writings.    "  Ascetic  Chapters,"  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  ascetic  Cen^- 
turiea  of  Maximus  Confessor,  while  the  remainder 
are  repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  Macarius. 
The  ascription  of  these  writings  of  Macarius  to 
Marcus  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
similarity  of  the  names.    That  these  treatises  were 
not  composed  by  Marcus  is  shown  both  by  the  fact 
that  Photius  does  not  mention  them  and  also  by  their 
partial  or  complete  identity  with  the  works  of  other 
authors,  this  correspondence  being  nowhere  found 
in  the  eremite's  genuine  treatises.    The  "  Ascetic 
Chapters  "  seem  to  be  excerpts  of  some  late  author. 
The  writings  of  Marcus  Eremita  render  it  evident 
that  he  was  a  monk  of  authority  and  that  he  com- 
posed all  his  ascetic  tractates  for  monks  or  ascetics. 
It  may  be  inferred,  moreover,  from  his  "  Salutary 
Admonitions  to  Nicholas,"  that  before  he  went  to 
the  desert  Marcus  had  been  the  abbot  of  a  monastery 
in  Ancyra.     The  CoUoquy  implies  that  he  became 
an  anchorite  late  in  life,  although  it  is  not  known 
what  desert  he  chose.     Since,   how- 
4.  Details  ever,    his    writings    were    best    pre- 
of  his  Life,  served  in  the  laura  of  Sabas,  the  region 
where  his  memory  was    retained  the 
longest,   and   since   he    resided    in    Asia   and   his 
creed  is  Asiatic  and  non-Egyptian  in  character, 
there  is  good  foundation  for  the  supposition  that 
he  sought  the  Syrian  rather  than  the  Egyptian 
desert.    Johaimes  Moschus,  moreover,  in  his  Pror 
turn  spiritiude  makes  certain  statements  ''  about 
Father  Marcus  the  Anchorite,"  who  lived  in  the 
Syrian  desert.    The  date  of  Marcus  is  approxi- 
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nmtely  fixed  by  the  moDaetic  iystem  which  was 

at  oncje  developed  yet  free  in  fDrm^  the  mentiota  of 
the  Cou»cl1  of  Niraea  as  an  event  of  the  past,  the 
developineDt  of  the  doctrine  of  the  three  hypos- 
tosee  of  the  Godhead,  hia  independeDCe  of  tradition, 
and  Ma  creed  in  hia  polemic  against  the  Neatoriana, 
as  well  B&  by  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  An- 
tiochian  Creed  of  433  or  of  the  Chaloedonian  Creed. 
Afl  a  theologian  Marcus  waa  ethical  rather  than 
dogmatic,  feeling  that  it  was  more  important  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  Christ  than  to  s pecu- 
late eoneerning  the  miracles  of  God.  Convinced 
that  the  truth  w^as  contained  in  the  apostolic  tra- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  needed  only  to  be  guarded 
against  innovatiouB,  he  never  dogmatized  except 
when  obliged  to  do  so,  and  then  baaed  hia  argu- 
ments directly  on  the  Bible  so  far  as  he  oould.  He 
accordingly  decided  Chriatologlcal  controversiefl  by 
referring  the  predicates  both  of  exaltation  and  hu- 
mility to  Christ,  guided  by  his  belief  in  the  un  com- 
bined yet  easentially  indivisible  union 
5.  His  of  the  Logos  and  the  fiesh,  since  the 
TheoLo^.  deeds  of  a  mere  nmn  could  not  give 
salvation*  The  general  theological 
poeiti#n  of  Marcus  closely  approximataa  that  of 
ChryBoatom,  Nilus,  Isidore  of  Felusiutn,  andj  in 
BibUcal  doctrine,  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  His 
ethical  attitude  is  in  harmony  with  his  theology. 
Hifl  asceticinm  is  practical  rather  than  mystical^ 
and  be  attaches  little  value  to  mere  formal  ism.  In 
his  teachings  concerning  sin  and  grace  Marcus 
Eremita.  held  that  m&n  waa  mortal  since  and  be- 
cause of  the  sin  of  Adam^  ioaimucb  as  he,  being 
himself  condemned  to  die,  could  beget  none  but 
mortal  oUapring,  Though  this  death  ia  termed 
sin  and  punishment,  be  deniea  original  sin  in  so  far 
as  he  restricts  sin  to  voluntary  acta.  Death  is  de- 
fined BA  '*  eiitrangement  from  God."  which  must  be 
obviated  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  yet  the  view 
is  nowhere  expressed  that  death  is  the  cause  of  sin, 
but  the  opinion  is  maintained  that  the  prevalence 
of  sin  is  the  fault  of  the  individual,  though  all  are 
subject  to  a  captivity  and  impurity  which  can  be 
removed  only  by  the  grace  of  Christ.  Grace  ao- 
eordingly  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  ransom 
from  death  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  myatie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through 
the  baptism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  thus  re- 
stores the  perfect  freedom  of  the  will  hindered  by 
the  dominion  of  sin.  The  power  to  fulfil  the  com- 
nmndmenta  of  Christ  is  conferred  by  grace,  though 
the  human  will  ia  a  necessary  condition  of  the  mani- 
festation of  grace  according  to  PhiL  ii.  13.  Never- 
theless, in  all  good  works  hidden  grace  alone  is  re- 
vealed, and  all  aelf-righteouaness  is  thus  excluded, 
while  grace  so  completely  annihilates  the  entire 
"  fault  of  Adam  "  that  the  death  of  the  baptised  is 
traced  to  their  own  iniquities.  On  the  other  hand, 
death  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  complete 
perfection,  for  while  man  remains  in  the  fleah»  his 
human  nature  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  be- 
come unchanging.  (JoHANNBa  Kunu:.) 

Bmuooiupfrr:  The  works  of  Hvciid  «r«  fouiid  mcMt  hand- 
ily in  MPU,  Ixv.  903- U40,  with  prefaturial  oiAtter,  |>p. 
803  eqq.  Ooe  of  ki«  hitherto  unkoowa  vrritinjci  ( i  1  &bove) 
b  printed  by  P.  Kermmoiu  in  AnaL«lUa  M isro*oijfmitikiM 
§kackvoiaffia»,  I  80-U3«  St.  Hetcnhurg,  1891.     For  Sytifte 


iranilmtiOQtf  ef.  J.  S.  Asaemjuii,  Bihiidthma  orimialU,  iJL  ]» 
pp,  96.  J 94.  Eome.  1728;  W.  Wright,  Catatoffu*  cf  Siflrum 
MS3.  in  ihe  BHUmH  Muteum,  London.  1871;  E.  SuhAU, 
Vm-TticKnit  d«r  9wi»ch€n  H andschriften  .  ,  .  r«  Berlin, 
B«rltn,  1899,  CooBUlt:  J,  Kunce.  Marcua  EremiiUi,  ciA 
ntuer  Zwuffe  fUt  da*  aUkirthliche  Taufbekenntni§,  Lcipftict, 
1805;  id«m.  in  TLB.  xix  (1898),  393-398;  C.  Oudiii« 
CommmtariuM  ds  tcriptoribun  eecienmhctV,  i.  902MKJ8, 
Lejpsicr,  1722;  G.  C.  Hamburgfir.  ZuveH&snge  Naehrk^ 
ton  imn  d4n  rorrvAmtten  SckrxfUtUlkrn,  w^.  1-3,  LemfO^ 
1760;  Fftbridua-Hftrles,  Bibliothfca  Gnrca,  \%,  267-209, 
Hamburff,  1804;  T.  Ficker,  in  ZHT,  xnirviy  (1868).  402 
9qq4  U.  Cbf^valier,  RipertotTe  deg  wourceu  ihiftarigu^ff* 
Paris,  1877-86;  J.  FeMler,  Inaiituti&net  patrotoQia,  ed, 
JunffmKnm,  ii.  H3-t46,  Innsbruck,  1892;  CeiiUer.  /luteur* 
wacrfa,  xi.  634-643;  H.  G.  FIom.  Moroni  jEevptii  epiatotm^ 
m  MPG,  \XY.  877  oqq.;     DCB,  iil  826^827;    KL,  tuI  684. 

MA&ESIUS,  SAMUEL.    See  Des  MAHEra,  Sauv%l. 

MAmGAKET  OF  BAVAREE:  Daughter  of 
Diike  CharJes  of  Ortdana-Angoui^me^  ducheaa  of 
Alen^on,  and  later  Queen  of  Navarre,  patron  of  the 
Reformation  in  France;  b.  at  Angoult^me  Apr.  11, 
14§2;   d.  at  the  chAteau  of  Odos,  near  Tarbea,  Dec 

21,    1549.     After   her   father's   death, 

Social       she  was  aent  by  her  mother,  the  witty 

Pnaition;    and  ambitioua  Louise  of  Savoy^  to  the 

Patronage  court    of   Louifl    XIL,    her   guardian, 

of  Letters,   where  ahe  received  an  excellent  educa^ 

tion.  Endowed  with  rare  mental 
qualities^  including  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  a 
wartn  appreciation  of  everything  beautiful,  ahe 
studied  philoflophy  and  theology  in  addition  to 
the  living  and  dead  languages.  On  Dec.  1,  1509, 
she  married  Charles,  last  Duke  of  AlenQon,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Francis  I.  in  1515^  was  introduced 
to  the  court.  The  king  was  very  fond  of  his  sister, 
for  whose  intellect  he  had  a  high  esteem,  and  often 
aaked  her  advice  in  difficult  matters.  Like  him, 
she  was  the  patron  of  many  scholars  and  men  of 
letters,  who  citistered  about  her  at  her  court  at 
N^rac.  Among  them  w^ere  some  of  a  serious  turn 
of  mindp  who  spoke  to  her  of  religion,  such  as  Le- 
fdvre  d'EtApIes  (see  Fab  eh  Stapulensib,  Jacobus) 
and  hifl  friend  Gerard  Roussel  (q*v.),,  Michel 
d'Arande,  Clement  Marot  (q.v.),  and  OuiUaume 
Bri^nnet,  bishop  of  Meaux  (q.v.),  who  w^th  the 
help  of  D'Arande,  of  Evangelical  tendencies,  was 
trying  to  awaken  in  his  diocese  a  religious  life  that 
would  lead  to  a  study  of  the  Bible.  Between  1521 
and  1524  she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Bri- 
^onnet,  throiigh  which  she  became  acquainted  with 
"  the  wisdom  of  learned  ignorance/'  the  art  of  con- 
templating God  without  intermediary  (neglecting 
alJ  scholastic  deduct iona  and  even  the  use  of  the 
sacraments)  and  finding  union  with  him  only 
through  an  intense  faith  and  increasing  love* 

These  letters  also  discuss  the  need  of  reform  in 
the  Church.  In  his  reforming  zeal  Brigonnet  had 
chosen  Lef^vre  d'Etaples  as  his  vicar-general,  and 
sent  Michel  d'Arandc  to  Margaret  as  her  chaplain. 

The  latter  expounded  the  Scripture! 
Attitude  in  private  to  Margaret  and  her  brother 
Toward  and  mother,  who,  she  says,  often  ex- 
Reform,     pressed  the  wish  to  reform  the  Church; 

and  she  mentions  the  spreading  of  the 
idea  that  *'  divine  truth  is  not  heresy/'  It  was  on 
suspicion  of  heresy,  however,  that  the  Franciscans 
arraigned  Bri^onnet  before  the  Parlement  of  Paria 
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in  1524.  He  was  coerced  into  giving  up  his  re- 
forming projects;  but  Michel  d'Arande,  Lefdvre 
d 'Staples,  and  Gerard  Roussel  remained  in  the 
private  circle  of  the  princess.  In  1525  her  hus- 
band died,  and  she  spent  the  first  period  of  her 
widowhood  at  Lyons,  where  D'Arande  preached 
before  large  audiences.  During  the  captivity  of 
Francis  I.  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  began. 
When  Louise  of  Savoy  was  regent,  although  she 
had  seemed  unfriendly  to  the  monastic  orders  and 
favorable  to  reforming  ideas,  she  allowed  the  in- 
troduction into  France  of  the  Inquisition.  Lef^vre 
and  Roussel,  abandoned  by  BriQonnet,  took  refuge 
at  Strasburg,  whither  Michel  d'Arande  soon  fol- 
lowed them.  On  June  24,  1527,  Francis  gave  his 
sister  in  marriage  to  Henri  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  eleven  years  her  junior.  In  her  new  posi- 
tion Margaret  remained  faithful  to  her  Evangelical 
convictions,  which  were  shared  by  her  husband. 
With  his  assent  she  tried  to  reform  the  Church  in 
their  little  kingdom.  Gerard  Roussel  was  made 
abbot  of  Clairac  and  later  bishop  of  Oloron.  Through 
her  influence  with  Francis  I.,  Lefdvre  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  chAteau  of  Blois,  and  when  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  Sorbonne,  she  had  him  brought 
under  her  protection  at  N^rac.  In  Strasbuig,  where 
Lef^vre  and  Roussel  had  praised  her  dispositions, 
great  things  were  expected  of  her  for  the  cause  of 
reform  in  France.  In  1527  Sigismund  von  Hohen- 
lohe,  dean  of  the  cathedral  there,  imbued  with  Lu- 
theran ideas,  entered  into  communication  with  her, 
expressing  the  desire  to  come  to  France  to  help  the 
cause.  In  May,  1528,  Capito  dedicated  to  her  his 
commentaries  on  Hosea,  saying  "  All  eyes  are 
turned  toward  you;  you  are  the  hope  of  all  Re- 
formers." As  duchess  of  Alen9on,  she  had  done 
much  in  that  neighborhood  for  the  revival  of  let- 
ters and  for  reform  in  religion.  In  the  duchy  of 
Berry,  which  she  had  ruled  since  1518,  the  univer- 
sity of  Bourges  flourished  under  her  protection, 
and  it  was  here  that  Calvin  and  Beza  were  inclined 
toward  Protestantism  imder  Wolmar's  teaching. 
She  intended  to  found  a  college  in  B^m,  to  which 
Sturm  and  Latomus  were  to  be  called  (1533);  but 
her  plan  was  not  destined  to  be  realized  until  her 
daughter  Jeanne  d'Albret  founded  the  Academy 
of  Orthez.  Staying  in  Paris  with  her  husband  in 
1633,  she  caused  Gerard  Roussel  to  preach  the 
Evangelical  doctrine  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre, 
and  his  boldness  of  speech  raised  a  storm  not  only 
against  him  but  against  his  patroness.  The  Miroir 
de  Vdme  p^cheresse  (see  bibliography)  was  condemned 
and  prohibited  by  the  Sorbonne,  because  it  made  no 
mention  of  the  saints  or  of  purgatory.  Francis,  ex- 
asperated by  the  insults  directed  against  his  sister, 
baJiished  several  of  the  most  prominent  reactionary 
clergy.  By  the  help  of  his  confessor  Guillaume  Petit, 
bishop  of  Senlis,  he  opened  a  process  before  the 
University  of  Paris  for  the  reversal  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Miroir y  and  the  sentence  of  the  Sorbonne 
was  annulled.  To  allay  the  popular  excitement, 
Francis  ordered  both  Roussel  and  his  antagonists  to 
keep  silence  on  controverted  points.  Margaret  took 
a  lively  share  in  her  brother's  correspondence  with 
Melanchthon  and  Butzer  with  the  view  of  working 
out  a  plan  which  might  promote  the  reunion  of 


Christendom  by  mutual  concessions.  When,  how- 
ever, Francis  definitely  took  the  side  of  the  perse- 
cutors, Margaret  lost  all  her  influence  over  him  in 
religious  matters,  and  retired  in  disgust  to  Navarre, 
where  she  and  her  husband  devoted  themselves  to 
promoting  the  cause  of  reform. 

Searching  the  Scriptures,  she  became  far  more 
advanced,  in  all  that  concerned  dogma,  than  her 
teachers  D'Arande,  Roussel,  and  even  Lef^vre 
d'Etaples.  This  is  manifest  in  her  book  Les  Mar- 
guerites de  la  Marguerite,  and  in  her  last  verses,  Dia- 
logue de  Vhomme  et  de  Dieu  and  Les 

Favoring  Prisons,  She  adopted  Calvin's  doc- 
of  the  Ref-  trines  of  salvation  and  the  sacraments, 
ormation  in  and  rejected   confession,  indulgences, 

Navarre,  and  prayer  to  the  saints.  As  to  the 
external  forms  of  religion,  which  ap- 
peared to  her  non-essential,  she  kept  up  at  the  same 
time  most  of  the  old  rites,  because,  although  op- 
posed to  clerical  abuses,  she  had  always  hoped  for 
a  reform  without  a  complete  breach  with  Rome. 
But  she  did  not  wish  to  retain  unity  at  the  cost  of 
renouncing  the  newly  recovered  truths  or  of  em- 
ploying compulsion.  She  ordered  that  justifica- 
tion by  faith  should  alone  be  preached  in  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre.  The  service  was  held,  and  the 
psalms  were  sung,  in  the  vernacular.  Many  mo- 
nastic abuses  were  reformed,  and  only  godly  and 
Evangelical  priests  appointed  to  parishes.  These 
improvements,  established  by  Margaret  in  the 
churches  of  B^m  and  later  introduced  by  Roussel 
in  his  diocese  of  Oloron,  paved  the  way  for  a  more 
thoroughgoing  reform  which  was  made  later  by 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  explains  the  latter's  success. 
The  Uttle  mountain  kingdom  became  the  refuge  of 
persecuted  Protestants,  for  all  of  whose  needs  Mar- 
garet provided.  As  long  ago  at  Alengon  she  had 
sheltered  Sainte-Marthe,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
gallows  at  Grenoble,  so  now  she  begged  mercy  from 
Francis  I.  for  persecuted  heretics,  such  as  Louis  de 
Berquin,  Etienne  Dolet,  and  the  Waldenses  of 
Provence.  She  spent  most  of  her  time  either  at 
N^rac  with  her  court  around  her,  or  in  the  convent 
of  Tusson,  whither  she  retired  during  her  mourn- 
ing after  Francis  I.'s  death  (1547),  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  Christian  virtue.  At  all  critical  conjunc- 
tures she  prayed  without  ceasing.  From  this  period 
of  her  Ufe  date  most  of  her  religious  poems,  many  of 
which  were  printed  in  the  Marguerites  de  la  Mar- 
guerite des  princesses,  while  some  remain  in  manu- 
script in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale. 

But  her  whole  time  was  not  given  up  to  religious 

pursuits.     She  was  by  nature  a  lover  of  mirth  and 

gaiety.     She  had  comedies  performed 

Other       at  N^rac  and  at  Mont  de  Marsan  by 

Interests  Italian  players,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
in  Life,  lively  tales  entitled  Heptam&ron  des 
nouvelles,  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio's 
Decameron,  in  which  she  drew  from  the  example  of 
human  frailty  the  moral  lesson  that  one  can  not 
rely  on  one's  own  strength  but  should  have  recourse 
in  all  circumstances  to  God.  During  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Francis  I.  she  went  to  him,  and  her  pres- 
ence seemed  to  revive  him;  but  scarcely  had  she 
returned  to  N^rac  when  she  heard  of  his  death 
(Mar.  31,  1547).    The  income  of  24,000  Uvres  which 
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he  gmnted  her  was  used  largely  for  charity.  In 
1538  she  establi^^hed  a  foundling  asylum  under  the 
name  of  "  Hoapiee  des  enfants  de  Dieu  le  P^re,'* 
commonly  knoi^'n  from  the  costume  of  tlie  inmates 
ajA  "  Les  enfant s  rouges."  On  Oct.  20,  1548>  she 
unviilHngly  gave  her  decidedly  Protestant  daugh- 
ter, Jeanne  d'AJbret,  in  marriage  to  the  vain  and 
untrustworthy  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  Little  more 
than  a  year  later,  after  a  long  illness,  she  died,  and  wa^i 
lamented  and  eulogized  by  native  and  foreign  poets, 
'  BS  she  well  deserved  to  be.        G*  Bonet-Maury. 

Bibuograpbt:  Her  works  iociude:  Lt  Miroir  ds  VAnu 
p4chereMe,  au  quel  elk  TecongnoUl  a«  faultea  et  p&A«, 
avwn  le»  ordcea  H  benefices  h  eUe  /aictx  par  Jesuv  Christ 
tonewpoiiJ^,  Alen^oQ,  1531,  and  claewhere  oftea,  e.g.,  Piuis* 
1633,  Ly<mM,  1538,  Enj?.  trnnsl.  lay  Princ««a  Eliiatwth,  A 
Godiv  Mediftacion  of  thr  Chrigien  Sowlc,  London  (7),  1548; 
Pofyies  wt  dialogue  cntre  ASarifueriie  de  France  «l  .  .  .  Char- 
lotte de  Frnnce,  Alcngoti,  1533;  L**  M arffueritea^  ut  sup,^  2 
vols..  LyoBH,  1547;  Vttepiam^on,  Pari*,  16fi9,  and  eliie- 
where  iu  iuuiunerable  ecliliutiK  and  traoHlatiofui.  Her  letters 
are  flmtt^red  in  Lettere  di  xiii.  Huomini  UiuetH,  Venice, 
1564;  J.  C.  Wibel,  Lebensgeschichte  des  .  .  .  Sie^^muno  von 
flohenliihe,  Nuremberg,  1748;  Gen  in,  Lettres  de  Mar- 
guerite d* AnQoulhne,  PariB,  1841;  A.  Ctuumixillton,  Cap- 
tiinU  de  Francois  /.,  ib.  1842^  and  in  A.  L,  Bennif^jard^ 
Correspondanae  des  reformaleure,  Parwi,  1878-97. 

The  most  authoritative  biography  is  iin  F.  Frank's  ett. 
of  Lea  Margtterites  de  ta  MarouerUe  dss  prifwusee,  Inlm- 
duotion,  4  vola.«  Paris,  1873.  Contttlt:  P.  de  Uour- 
deilleiH  Seigneur  de  I)rant6me,  K«e  des  damss  illustres,  dls- 
eourv  v.,  ib.  1665-66;  V.  Dtiranii,  MarguerUe  de  Navarre, 
2  Tola,,  ib,  184fl;  Miss  M.  W.  Freer.  Lije  of  MarffueHte, 
Queen  qf  Navarre,  2  vols.,  London,  1867;  H.  A.  Blind, 
MarQuerUe  de  H&wnrre  dans  ses  rapports  avce  ta  rifnrme, 
Htnwburg,  1S58;  H.  de  la  ForriJire  Percy,  Mareueriied'An^ 
eoul^me,  Pana,  1862;  V.  L(iro,  Marguerite  d'  A  nootdhne, 
ib.  1866;  P.  Albert,  LiUfrohtre  franfoise  au  xvi.  wi^de, 
ib.  1881;  J,  Bonnet,  in  Bulletin  de  la  mxiiU  du  proiestan- 
tisme  fran^is,  xx^\u.  100-114;  F.  Lotheuwm,  Ktini4fin 
Margarets  von  Navnrra;  ein  KuUwrbild  aus  der  .  .  . 
fransiisischen  Reformation,  Berlin,  1885:  Mary  Eobin«ont 
Margaret  of  Angauthne,  Londoo^  188ft;  A,  Leinuic,  L«i 
JdJ^es  reiiffieii^es  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Paris,  1898; 
P.  A,  Becker,  Marguerite  ,  ,  ,  et  O.  Bri^onnei,  ib,  10*01; 
E>  Sichel,  Women  and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance,  149S- 
1647,  l^ndnn,  1901;    Lichtenberger.  ESH,  viii.  679  »qq, 

MARGARET,  SAINT:  Queen  of  Scotland;  b. 
in  Hungary  c.  1045;  d.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  16, 
1093-  Hhe  was  of  the  royal  family  of  England, 
granddaughter  of  Edmund  Iron,'?ide,  the  last  Eng- 
lish king  before  the  Danish  usurpation  (d.  1016). 
Her  father  and  his  brother  were  «t*nt  out  of  the 
country  by  Canute,  and,  as  tratlition  has  it,  ulti- 
mat4^1y  came  to  Hungary  and  there  Margaret  was 
bom.  She  probably  accompanied  lier  father  to 
England  in  1057.  Her  marriage  with  Malcolm  IIL 
of  Scotland  took  place  in  1*367  according  to  some 
authorities,  in  10G9  or  1070  according  to  others. 
She  applied  to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  instruction  in  the  way  of  God's  8er\ice,  became 
distinguished  for  her  austere  and  ascetic  life,  and 
did  much  to  introduce  Roman  usages  into  the  Scot- 
tish Church. 

BtauooRAiiHT:  A  l'i<a,  by  a  coiiteraporar>%  probably  her 
oonf^aior,  Turcot,  In  in  ASB,  June,  li.  320-34^},  an  £ng. 
trauHl  o(  which  is  edited  by  W.  Forb<M-Leith,  3d  ed., 
F:ciinburrh,  189fl.  Consult:  W.  F,  Skene.  Celiic  So4- 
land,  ii.  344-354,  EMinburgh.  1877;  W.  J.  R««fi.  lAvfs  of 
the  Camhro-Bntith  Saints,  pp.  219-231.  540-563;  LJaii- 
dovery,  1853;  A,  P  Forbes.  Kalendars  of  Seotiish  Saints, 
pp,  387  391.   BJinburch.  1872, 

MARGARFT,  SAIKT:  One  of  the  Helpers  in 
Need  (q,  v.). 


MARGARITA:  The  term  applied  in  the  Greek 
Church  to  the  vessel  containing  the  consecrated 
host,  while  the  portions  of  the  host  reserved  for  the 
sick  by  the  priests  in  special  receptacles  are  called 
fnargaritai  ('*  pearls  "),  These  margariiai  are  then 
placed  in  the  consecrated  wine,  dipped  from  it  with 
a  spoon,  and  given  to  the  sick. 

MARGOLIOUTH,  mar"go-liuth,  MOSES:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Suwalki  (150  m.  n.e.  of  War- 
saw), Poland,  Dec.  3,  1820;  d-  in  London  Feb. 
25,  ISSl.  Of  Jewiah  parentage  he  pursued  rab- 
binical studies  in  Poland,  bwt  having  been  induced 
on  a  visit  to  England  In  1837  to  read  the  Hebrew 
New  Testament  he  embraced  Christianity  and  was 
tiaptized  in  Apr.,  1838.  He  entered  Trinity  Col* 
lege,  Dublin,  in  Jan,,  1840,  and  was  ordained  curato 
of  St.  Augustine's,  Liverpool^  in  1844.  He  served 
in  many  places  as  curate  and  vicar  and  in  1877  be- 
came vicar  of  Little  Linford,  Buckinghamshire. 
He  wrote  many  books,  chiefly  on  Hebrew  subjects. 
Hii*  chief  workji  are:  Fundamental  Principlrn  of 
Modem  JudaijSTn  (London,  1843);  Pilgrinmge  to 
the  Home  of  my  Fathers  (2  vols.,  1850);  History  of 
the  J  mm  in  Orml  Britain  (3  vols.,  1851);  Cnratrs  of 
Rii^ersdale  (3  vols.,  1860);  Vt':it{ges  of  the  Historic 
A Jiglo- Hebrews  in  EaM  Anglia  (1870);  and  Poetry 
of  the  Hebrew  Peniateiwh  (1871). 

Biblioorapht:  Consult:  MarflfoJiouth'a  Curate*  of  Rii^er»- 
dale,  ut  sup.;  the  autobiography  prefixed  to  his  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Modem  Judaism,  ut  sup.;  and  DNB, 
xxx\'i  159, 

MARGRETH,  JOHANN  JAKOB:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Hamburg  May  29,  1873, 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Miinster 
(1892-94,  1900-01)  and  the  Gregorian  University, 
Rome  (1894-1900),  studjing  philosophy  from  1892 
to  1896  (PhD,,  Gregorian  University,  1896)  and 
theology  from  1896  to  1900  (D.D,.  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity, 1900).  After  being  a  theological  tutor  in 
the  diocejses  of  OsnabrUck  (1900-02)  and  Hildes- 
heim  (1902^13),  he  Ijecarae  privat^ocent  for  apo- 
logetics at  Munster  in  1903.  Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  to  his  present  position  of  profeissor 
of  moral  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  Mainz.  He 
hfis  written  Dos  Gebetsl^n  Jesu  Christi  des  Sohnes 
Goiies  (MUnster,  1902). 

MARHEIHEKE,  inur-hai'n^'-ke  (until  1823 
MARHEINECKE),  PHILIPP  KONRAD:  German 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Hildesheira  (21  m. 
s.s.e.  of  Hanover)  May  1,  1780;  d.  at  Berlin  May 
31,  1846.  After  completing  his  theological  etluca- 
tion  at  GOttingen  he  became  lecturer  there,  and  in 
1805  was  appointed  profesKor  extraordinary  and 
second  university  preacher  at  Erlangen.  Two 
yeara  later  he  was  calleti  as  professor  to  Heidelberg, 
ivhere  be  remained  until  he  went  to  Berlin  in  J  811. 
His  pretentiousness  and  bombastic  style  rendered 
him  unpopyJar  with  his  colleagues,  nor  were  his 
aerraona  at  the  Dreifakigkeitskirchej  where  he 
preached  after  1820  aa  the  colleague  of  Schleier- 
macher,  well  rcoeivc<l.  He  began  his  Kterary  ca- 
reer with  his  Unii'ers(dkirchenhistcTie  (Erlangen, 
1806)  and  with  his  AUgemeine  DarMhtng  des  theo- 
togischen  Getste^  der  kirchltcken  V€ffassung  und 
kanonischen   Rechtwissenschafi    in    Bemtg   avf  die 
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Moral  dea  CkrUterUhuma  und  die  dhische  Denkart 
dea  MiUelaUerB  (Nuremberg,  1807).  To  this  same 
period  belongs  his  Chritiliche  Predigten  twr  Bde- 
bung  dea  Oe/uhU/urB  Schdne  und  Heilige  (Erlangen, 
1805).  His  general  history  of  the  church  was  over- 
laden with  philosophy,  but  a  better  reception  was 
accorded  to  his  OeachiMe  der  deutachen  Reformat 
Hon  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817).  Marheineke  was  the 
first  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  symbolics,  his 
works  on  this  subject  being  Chriailiche  Symbolik 
(3  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1810-14),  InatUuHonea  aym- 
MiccB,  dodrinarum  CathoUcorum,  ProteatanHum, 
Sodnianorum,  EcdeaioB  Otcbcob,  minorumque  aocieta- 
turn  Chriatianorum  aummam  et  diacrimina  exhibentea 
(Berlin,  1812)  and  his  lectures  on  ChriaUiche  Sym- 
bolik  (1848).  His  works  are  marked  by  an  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  Protestantism  and  of  Lu- 
ther. In  his  Grundlegung  der  Homiletik  (Hambuiig, 
1811)  he  deduced  all  homiletics  from  the  eternal 
concept  of  sacrifice  and  advocated  spiritual  asceti- 
cism, while  in  briefer  writings  he  made  a  revival  of 
ecclesiastical  life  conditional  upon  the  acceptance 
of  a  new  creed,  and  pleaded  for  a  more  general  em- 
phasis on  dogma. 

The  obscurity  enveloping  Marheineke's  thought 
was  dissipated  by  Hegelianism,  and  he  became  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Hegelian  school,  writing  in  this 
spirit  Vorleaungen  iiber  die  BedetUung  ,der  hegelachen 
PhUoaopkie  in  der  chriatlichen  Tkeologie  (Berlin, 
1842).  Long  before,  in  his  ChriaUiche  Dogmatik 
(1819)  and  his  Lehrbuch  dea  chriatlichen  Olavbena 
und  Lebena  (1823),  he  had  endeavored  to  develop 
the  external  form  of  religion  to  a  speculative  sci- 
ence, regarding  the  principle  of  dogmatics  as  the 
immediate  consciousness  of  God  or  as  the  reason 
which  solves  all  mysteries  in  virtue  of  its  knowledge 
of  God  and  its  identity  with  the  idea.  The  stages 
of  the  development  of  religion  were  three:  the  re- 
ligion of  fancy  and  opinion  in  i>aganism;  the  re- 
ligion of  reflection  and  recollection  in  Judaism; 
and  the  religion  of  revelation  or  the  spirit  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  basal  mystery  of  all  religions  and 
ages,  even  of  nature  herself,  is  the  Trinity.  The 
undifferentiated  substance  is  the  Father;  the  eter- 
nal outgoing  of  God  from  himself,  the  inward  self- 
differentiation  of  substance  and  subject,  is  the  Son; 
and  the  Holy  Ghoet  reconciles  the  differentiations 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  thus  restoring 
their  unity.  In  his  System  der  theologiachen  Moral 
(Berlin,  1847)  Marheineke's  dogmatics  reached  its 
fullest  development.  The  cleavage  of  the  Hegelian 
school  was  at  first  greeted  by  him  as  a  proof  of 
energy,  but  the  Leben  Jeau  of  Strauss  was  a  bitter 
blow  to  him,  the  unceasing  opponent  of  rationalism. 
In  his  System  der  chriatlidien  Dogmaiik  (Berlin, 
1847)  he  replied  to  Strauss,  holding  that  Christ 
was  the  central  figure  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  that  Strauss,  by  his  identification  of  the  God- 
man  with  humanity,  had  confused  the  center  with 
the  circumference.  Unfavorable  in  the  extreme  to 
the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Marheineke  approved  of  the 
earlier  teachings  of  Schelling,  although  for  his  later 
views  he  had  only  the  antipathy  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  Zur  KrUik  der  achellingachen  Offen- 
barungaphiloaophie  (Berlin,  1843).  Blarheineke 
became  in  his  closing  years  a  representative  of  free- 


thinking  piety,  holding  that  the  principle  of  the 
Evangeli(»d  church  was  that  because  a  thing  was 
true  it  was  in  the  Bible,  not  that  because  a  thing 
was  in  the  Bible  it  was  true. 

Marheineke  collaborated  on  the  Studien  edited 
by  C.  Daub  and  F.  Creuzer  (Frankfort,  1805-11) 
and  on  B.  Bauer's  Zeitachrift  fur  apekulaHve  The- 
ologie  (Berlin,  1836^38),  edited  Hegel's  Vorleaungen 
aber  die  PhUoaophie  der  Religion  (Berlin,  1832)  and, 
with  T.  W.  Dittenbeiger,  C.  Daub's  PhUoaoph- 
iache  und  theologiache  Vorleaungen  (7  vols.,  1838- 
1841).  His  own  theological  lectures  were  edited 
by  S.  Matthies  and  W.  Vatke  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1847- 
1849).  (G.  FRANxt.) 

Bibuogbapht:    K.  G.  Bretodmeider.  TheoloffUehe  Syttems 

von  8chleiermaeK0r,  MarheinAe,  Hate,  Leipsic,  1828;    A. 

Weber.  Le  Sytlkme  dofftnatique  de  Marh^intkt,  Btrasbuis, 

1857;  ADB,  xx.  338. 

MARIA  DB  A6REDA,  ma-rt'a  d6  a-gr«'da  (Maria 
Coronely  Mana  de  Jesu) :  A  nun  of  the  Franciscan 
order  of  the  Poor  Clares,  mother  superior  of  the 
convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Agreda 
(135  m.  n.e.  of  Madrid)  in  Old  Castile;  b.  at  Agreda 
Apr.  2,  1602;  d.  there  May  24,  1635.  She  left  a 
work,  alleged  to  have  been  divinely  inspired.  La 
myatica  ciudad  de  Dioa  (first  published  in  Spanish, 
3  vols.,  Madrid,  1670,  afterward  also  in  Latin  and 
other  languages) — a  tendency  writing  in  favor  of  the 
Scotist  Franciscan  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Mary.  The  sup[X)8ed  revelations  to  the 
author  are  the  wildest  flights  of  imagination.  Mary, 
the  immaculately  conceived,  is  carried  directly  after 
her  birth  at  divine  command  into  the  uppermost 
heaven,  where  she  beholds  the  Trinity;  900  angels, 
under  command  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  are  ap- 
pointed to  her  service;  she  is  praised  as  God's  eter- 
nal wisdom  (cf.  Prov.  viii.  22  sqq.),  as  ruler  of  the 
world,  who  was  present  at  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ  on  Mount  Tabor  as  well  as  at  his  Last  Sup- 
per, who  rose  again  after  her  death  at  Jerusalem, 
and  ascended  to  heaven  no  less  than  twice,  and  the 
like.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  prohibited  the  book  in 
1681,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  one-sided  espousal 
of  an  uncanonized  dogma  and  the  heretical  teach- 
ing propounded  therein,  viz.,  that  Mary's  flesh  and 
blood  were  present  propria  apecie  in  the  Eucharist. 
But  Charles  II.  of  Spain  interfered  in  behalf  of  the 
work,  which  his  subjects  not  only  loved  but  almost 
idolized.  He  obtained  from  the  pope  a  suspension 
of  the  decree,  at  least  for  Spain.  An  effort  to  in- 
duce Innocent's  successor,  Alexander  VIII.,  to  re- 
voke the  edict  for  all  Christendom,  was  in  vain; 
the  new  pope  confirmed  the  suspension  brief  of  his 
predecessor  (1690).  Alexander's  successor.  Inno- 
cent XII.,  to  please  the  king,  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  work,  but  never  published  its 
decision.  This  reservation  of  his  opinion  seemed 
the  more  necessary,  as  during  Innocent's  pontifi- 
cate the  Sorbonne  of  Paris  condenmed  the  work 
after  the  publication  of  a  French  edition  (La  Mya- 
tique  CiU  de  Dieu,  Marseilles,  1695).  The  contro- 
versy grew  more  complicated,  as  the  authorship 
was  repeatedly  denied  to  Maria  of  Agreda  and  as- 
cribed to  the  Franciscan  Joseph  Ximenes  Sam- 
maniejo.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  (in  an  edict  of  Jan. 
1748)  declared  the  authorship  to  be  uncertain,  and 
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Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VI-  were  also  compelled  to 
take  notice  of  the  book.  A  German  adaptation  in 
two  volumcfl  was  publisbed  at  Regen^burg  as  late 
as  1890  (2d  ed.,  1893).  O,  ZticKLERt^ 

BiBLioiifUJ>Hir:  B,  J.  B&umgaLTten,  NachndUen  von  merk* 
yr&rdi&en  BQchern,  iv.  214  sqq.,  HaJie,  175^;  J.  G6rr«a,  Die 
ehfUaicht  Muttik,  i.  482^95.  RegBnaburc,  1836;  A.  M.  da 
Vioenia,  DeUa  mi*tica  citta  di  Dio,  BoloKtm,  1873;  Gerni. 
tranaj.  of  il  bri^  life  from  thif  book  by  B.  M.  Uerheimer, 
R«C«asburi£4  1875;  J,  HergeoriSiher,  KiTcAenffesehichte, 
iu.  626-628.  Freiburg.  1886;  F.B.  Rcuscb,  l>«r  Index  der 
iwr6ciC«n«n  Bikher^  ii.  253-257,  Bonn,  1885. 

HAHIAHHE^  mar"i-am'ne:  The  name  of  three 
women  connected  with  the  family  of  Herod.  See 
Herod  and  hib  Family^  L,  i%  2-4,  II.,  §  4. 

MARIANA,  JUAN  DE:  Spanish  Jesuit;  b.  at 
Talavera  de  la  Reina  (G8  m.  s.w.  of  Madrid)  153^; 
d.  at  Toledo  Feb,  17,  1624.  He  entered  the  order 
of  Jesus  in  1554,  and  seven  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Collegium  Romanum, 
where  his  chief  subject  waa  exegesis,  in  which  his 
ability  was  shown  by  his  Scholia  in  Vetu9  ei  Ncnmm 
TtMamentum  (Madrid,  1619).  In  1565  he  was 
transferred  to  Sicily,  and  from  1569  to  1574  taught 
in  Paris,  where  he  gained  distinction  hy  his  lec- 
tures on  Thomas  Aquinas,  until  his  health  forced 
him  to  return  to  Spain.  The  last  fifty  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Toledo,  and  in  this  period  falls 
his  literary  activity.  HLs  Historic  de  rebu^  Hu- 
paniw  libri  vtginti-quinqu^  (Toleclo,  15Q2;  later  ex- 
tended  to  thirty  books,  Frankfort,  1603;  Eng. 
transL,  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by 
J.  Stephens,  2  vols.,  London,  1699)  woq  Imn  the 
title  of  *'  the  Spanish  Livy." 

Mariana's  fame  is  chiefly  due  to  his  De  rege  d 
ftgis  institidiofie  libri  irejt  (Toledo,  1599),  which, 
eanctioned  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors;  contains 
one  of  the  boldest  defenses  ever  WTitten  of  the 
Hoveretgnty  of  the  people  and  their  right  of  re- 
bellion against  tjTanny.  The  attack  made  by  Mar- 
iana in  his  De  moneim  mutaiione  on  the  changes 
propased  in  the  coinage  by  Philip  III.  resulted  in 
his  imprisonment  for  a  year  in  the  Franciscan 
monastery  at  Madrid.  This  tractate,  together  with 
six  others,  some  of  which  were  subjected  to  censor- 
ship, was  included  in  his  Tractaius  xtptem  ium  the- 
ohgi4^  ium  poliiim  (Cologne,  1609),  which  com- 
prises De  adventu  heali  Jacxtbi  Apostoli  in  Hi9pann 
iam;  De  edUione  vulgata  mnd^mim  hibliorum;  De 
Bpedaculis;  De  moneta  muiatione;  De  die  et  anno 
mortis  Chnaii;  De  annis  Arabum  cum  nostril  annis 
eomparatis;  and  De  mcrte  et  immorialiiate  libri  ires. 
In  the  closing  decade  of  the  sixteenth  oentMry  Mar- 
iana wrote  his  De  erroribus  qui  in  forma  gitbema- 
tioniM  Soeietati^  Je^u  oc^rurruni.  This  was  first 
printed  in  French  at  Bordeaux  in  1624  during  the 
struggle  of  the  Jesuit*  with  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  later  appeared  in  Latin  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
in  the  original  Spanish  (Geneva,  1631),  but  was 
placed  on  the  Index  when  the  Italian  version  ap- 
peared in  162S.  Mariana  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Dumber  of  minor  works,  anci  edited  the  Conira  Al- 
bigenaium,  errorea  of  Lucas  Tudensis   (Ingolstadt, 

1612),  0.  ZOCKLERt, 

BiBuoaKAPar:  F.  BuehboU*  Juan  d$  Mariana,  Berlin, 
1804;  P.  Bftyle,  DicOonoTy  Historieal  atwl  Critical,  iv, 
124-133,    LoadoD.    1837;     L.    Raakc^    Samtticfu   Wwrke, 


xTuv.  230-236,  xxar.  60  aqq.,  Leipdc,  1873-73;  F.  H. 
Eeua«h,  Ind^x  dm-  vwhotenen  Bikher,  ii.  281-282.  341  ~ 
a44.  Bonn*  1883;  idem,  BwitrAoe  tur  GMdiichU  de*  Jemi- 
tetwrdma,  pp,  1-23,  Munich,  1894;  F.  Krebtf,  Die  politi' 
9cke  Pubiinttik  der  Jetuiten,  pp.  108-121,  HitlJc,  1800; 
A.  And  A.  de  Backer,  BiblioOUque  dea  ^trivaina  de  la  •»> 
ciHe  de  Jima,  ed,  SommervoKel,  v.  547-667.  7  volt.,  Li^£e« 
1801  sqq.;  H.  Hurt«r.  Nomenclatar  lUerariug  recenHoria 
th^olooia  (Oiholiew.  I  310-312.  Inoiibruck,  1892;  Raake, 
Papacy,  il  8,  80;    KL,  viii.  795-800, 

MARIANISTS  (Knights  of  the  Glorious  Viifin; 
FnUres  GaudenUs):  A  Roman  Catholic  order  es- 
taiblished  among  the  nobility  of  Bologna  about 
1233  by  the  Dominican  Bartolomeo  de  Bragantiis. 
Its  object  was  to  promote  public  safety  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibeilines,  and  to 
assist  widows^  orphans,  and  all  in  distress.  The 
first  Grand  Master  was  Loderino  Andalo  of  Bologna. 
The  Marianists  were  divided  into  conventuals  and 
married,  the  rule  of  the  order  permitting  not  only 
marriage  but  also  the  passession  of  property  and 
secular  life,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  epithet  of  **  Joy- 
ous Brothers  **  as  applied  to  the  knights.  The 
habit  of  the  knights  was  white,  with  an  ashen-gray 
mantle  bearing  a  red  cross,  while  the  con  vent  uala 
wore  a  white  or  gray  habit.  Coramanderiea  were 
gradually  established  in  Modena,  Mantua,  Treviso, 
and  several  other  cities  of  northern  Italy,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Marianists  de- 
clined, and  at  the  death  of  their  last  commendator, 
Camillo  Volta,  in  1589,  Sixtus  V.  presented  their 
estates  to  the  college  of  Montalto. 

The  Teutonic  Knighta  were  occasionally  termed 
"  Marianists  *'  or  **  KD%hta  of  St.  Mary,"  and  a 
community  of  regular  clergy  establL<?hed  in  1588  by 
Giovanni  Adorno  of  Genoa  and  St.  Francisco  Carac- 
cioli  of  Naples  was  at  first  termed  "  Regular  Glerka 
of  St,  Mary/'  although,  at  the  wish  of  Sixtiw  V,, 
this  name  was  soon  exclianged  for  ''  Regular  Minor 
Clerks."  In  1816  two  French  missionary  societies 
were  founded  bearing  the  name  of  the  Virgin:  the 
**  Oblates  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,"  founded 
by  the  Provencal  Bishop  J.  E,  de  Mazenod  (d,  1861) 
and  soon  numbering  seventy  houses  in  five  prov- 
inces (three  European  and  two  American) ;  and  the 
"  Society  of  Mary,"  founded  by  the  Abb6  Colin» 
which  was  confirmed  m  1836  and  has  since  worked 
chiefly  in  Oceania,  {O.  ZOcKi^Eat-) 

HARINUS^  ma-rai'nuB  or  ma-rl'nus:  The  name 
of  two  popes. 

Marinns  L :  Pope  882^884,  He  was  the  son  ol  a 
priest  named  Palumbus,  of  Gallese  in  Tuscany,  waa 
a  subdeacon  under  Leo  IV.  (847-855),  and  became 
a  deacon  in  862  or  soon  after.  In  866  he  waa  sent 
as  one  of  Nicholas  I.'s  envoys  to  the  eastern  enn 
peror,  but  was  stopped  on  the  Greoo-Bu|garian 
frontier  and  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  He  T¥as  in 
attendance  upon  the  eighth  ecumenical  council  as 
legate  of  Adrian  IL,  Nov.,  SO^-Feb.,  870,  and  waa 
recognized  as  the  most  capable  Roman  representa- 
tive. He  next  became  treasurer  (arcxiriwi)  of  the 
Roman  see,  archdeacon,  and  bishop  of  Ciere  in 
Etruria,  He  represented  John  VI II.  in  the  nego- 
tiations of  879-880  with  Charles  the  Fat,  and  went 
again  to  Constantinople  in  the  latter  year  to  per- 
suade Photius  into  submission,  but  failed  and  waa 
imprisoned.    He  waa  elected  pope  in  Dec,  882,  the 
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first  case  of  the  breach  of  the  ancient  rule  forbid- 
ding the  translation  of  bishops  from  one  see  to  ah- 
other.  He  came  to  terms  with  Charles  the  Fat  in 
June,  883,  and  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  adher- 
ents of  Formosus,  whom  he  recalled  to  Rome  and 
to  the  occupancy  of  his  see  of  Porto.  He  excom- 
municated Photius  (q.v.),  and  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  English  King  Alfred,  dying  in 
the  middle  of  May,  884.  (H.  B6hmbr.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  potUi/UxUit^  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.,  p. 
Ixvii.,  224,  Paris,  1892;  J.  M.  Watterich.  Pontificum  Ro- 
manorum  vitct,  i.  29,  Leipsio,  1862;  J.  Hergenr^ther,  Pho- 
tius, ii.  650-651,  Regensburg,  1868;  R.  Baxznann.  Die 
Polttik  der  P&pete,  vol.  ii.,  Elberfeld,  1869;  F  Gregoro- 
vius.  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iiL  205-206,  London,  1895; 
Bower,  Popes,  ii.  292-293;  Milman,  Latin  Chrisiianity, 
iu.   101;    Mann,  Popes,  ill.  353-361  et  passim. 

MarinusII.:  Pope  942-946.  He  was  chosen  under 
the  influence  of  Alberic,  who  retained  entire  con- 
trol of  his  actions  until  his  death. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  two  popes  above 

named  are  in  the  later  lists  designated  as  Martin 

II.  and  in.,  so  that  the  second  Martin  (1281-85) 

is  counted  as  Martin  IV.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Bibuoorapht:     Liber   pontifUxUis,    ed.    Duchesne,  iL,  pp. 

lxix.-lxx.,  Paris,  1892;    J.  M.  Watterich,  Pontificum  Ro- 

manorum  vUce,  i.  40,  Leipsic,  1862;    R.  Baxmann.  Politik 

der  P&pate,  ii.  94  sqq..  Elberfeld,  1869;    F.  Gregorovius, 

Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii.  318-321.  London,  1895. 

MARISTS.    See  Socibtt  of  BIart. 

MARIUS:  Bishop  of  Aventicum  674-94.  In 
the  process  of  Prankish  conquest  between  530  and 
540,  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  now  Switzerland 
was  incorporated,  and  with  it  the  old  Roman  col- 
ony of  Aventicum  Helvetiorum.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric, and  Marius  is  the  first  well-attested  bishop. 
He  was  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Autun  in  530  or  631, 
probably  of  Gallic-Roman  blood,  and  received  an 
excellent  education  with  a  view  to  the  priesthood. 
In  685  he  took  part  as  bishop  of  Aventicum  in  the 
Prankish  Synod  of  Macon.  He  died  m  594,  on  Dec. 
31,  according  to  a  necrology  of  the  church  of  Lau- 
sanne, where  he  was  buried.  The  chronicle  written 
by  him,  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  a  continuation,  without  separate  title, 
of  that  of  Prosper,  covering  the  years  455-581,  and 
contains  scanty  but  useful  contributions  to  the  his- 
tory of  Valais  and  Burgundy.  The  saintly  life  at- 
tributed to  him  by  his  epitaph  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  a  dark  period.  (Emil  EoLif.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  Chronicon,  ed.  J.  Rickly.  is  in  Mfm- 
otret  et  documents  de  la  soci^ti  de  Vhist.  de  la  Suisse  Ro- 
mande,  xiii.  19-56,  Lausanne,  1853;  MPL,  budi.  793- 
802,  and  in  W.  Amdt.  below.  The  chief  source  for  a  life 
is  the  Cartularium  Lausannense,  reproduced  in  full  in 
Mhnoires  et  documents  de  la  sociiti  de  Vhist.  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  vol.  vi.,  Lausanne,  1851;  cf.  MGH,  Script., 
Mdv  (1880),  794  sqq.,  and  MOH,  Auct.  ant.,  xi  (1893), 
227  sqq.  Cionsult:  J.  D(ey),  in  Memorial  de  Fribourg, 
i  (1854),  49-56;  W.  Amdt,  Bischof  Marinus  von  Avenn 
tieum,  Leipsic,  1875;  Holder-Egger,  in  NA,  1876,  p.  254; 
KL,  viii.  8(^-869.  The  very  scattered  references  are 
well  collected  in  Potthast,  Wegweiser,  p.  768. 

MARIUS  MERCATOR:  Ecclesiastical  writer  of 
the  fifth  century;  d.  after  451.  But  little  is  known 
of  his  life.  His  cast  of  thought,  dogmatic  views, 
style,  acquaintance  with  Augustine,  and  knowledge 
of  African  afifairs,  point  to  North  Africa  as  his 


birthplace.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  cultivated 
layman,  with  a  lively  interest  in  theology,  well  read 
in  Scripture,  and  able  in  polemics.  What  is  known 
of  him  rests  wholly  on  his  writings,  on  a  mention  of 
him  by  Possidius,  in  Index  librorum  Augustinif  iv.; 
and  on  a  letter  to  Marius  from  Augustine,  who 
thanks  him  for  two  tracts  against  the  Pelagians, 
which  the  "  young  "  author  in  418  (hence  he  was 
hardly  bom  prior  to  390)  had  sent  over  to  him 
from  Rome  (NPL,  xlviii.  193).  It  is  possible  that 
he  then  followed,  at  Rome,  the  vocation  of  a  public 
teacher;  at  all  events,  Augustine  styles  him  doctor. 
He  must  have  removed  to  Constantinople  before 
429,  where  he  took  part  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
Pelagian  agitations  and  in  the  Nestorian  dispute. 
In  these  matters  he  so  keenly  advocated  the  inter- 
ests of  Rome  that  he  gives  the  impression  of  having 
served  the  Roman  see  in  some  official  capacity. 
He  vigorously  urged  the  condemnation  of  Julian 
of  Eclanum  and  his  companions,  and  to  this  end 
in  429  he  addressed  a  memorial  in  Greek  to  the 
congregation  in  Constantinople,  submitting  a  copy 
to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II.  and  translating  the 
same  into  Latin  {Commonitorium  super  nomine 
CcelesHi).  As  a  result  the  Pelagians  were  banished 
from  the  capital,  and  their  ecclesia.stical  condem- 
nation followed  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  of  431. 
In  the  same  year  Marius  issued  a  second  and  ampler 
tract  against  the  Pelagians  (Commonilorium  adver- 
8U8  hceresin  Pelagii  et  CcelesHi  vel  etiam  scripta  Ju- 
liani;  also  under  the  title  Subnotationes  in  dicta 
qucBdam  Juliani  ad  Pientium  presbyterum,  with  ex- 
tracts from  Julian's  writings).  His  remaining  lit- 
erary activity  is  confined  to  translation  from  Greek 
into  Latin  of  documents  bearing  upon  the  Pelagian 
and  Nestorian  controversies.  Of  particular  im- 
portance in  this  regard,  especially  in  view  of  the 
meager  transmission  of  the  original  texts,  are  his 
translations  from  writings  of  Nestorius  (e.g.,  Ser- 
mones  V,  adversus  Dei  genetricem  Mariam). 

Marius  is  not  to  be  rated  very  highly  as  an  au- 
thor. As  exhibited  in  his  writings,  he  was  a  close 
adherent  of  orthodox  doctrine  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Augustine  and  Cyril.  His  polemics 
included  not  only  Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism, 
but  also  the  theology  of  the  Antiochian  school. 
His  dogmatic  position  is  that  of  a  rather  nar- 
row orthodoxy;  his  judgment  is  borrowed,  his 
polemics  is  impassioned;  he  is  often  unjust,  at 
times  coarse  and  vulgar.  His  style  is  harsh  and 
frequently  ignoble.  Nevertheless,  his  writings  and 
literal  translations  are  of  permanent  value  for  the 
history  of  the  Pelagian  and  Nestorian  controver- 
sies, inasmuch  as  not  a  few  of  the  weightiest  of  the 
original  documents  are  preserved  exclusively  through 
him.  G.  KRt)GER. 

Biblioqrapht:  The  first  collected  edition  of  Marius'  works 
was  by  J.  Gamier,  Paris,  1673;  the  best  is  by  S.  Baluxe, 
ib.  1684«  reproduced  in  Gallandi,  Bibliotheca  veterum  pa- 
trum,  viii.  613-768,  Venice,  1772;  MPL,  xlvi.  repro- 
duces in  the  main  the  poorer  text  of  Gamier.  Consult: 
F.  Loofs,  Nestoriana,  Halle,  1905;  J.  Fcssler,  Institu- 
tiones  patroloQia,  il  2,  pp.  151-165,  Innsbruck,  1806; 
O.  Bardenhewer,  Pairologie,  pp.  447-449,  Freiburg,  1901; 
DCB,  iu.  834-835;  KL,  viii.  869-871;  W.  Smith,  Dic- 
tionary of  Oreek  and  Roman  Biography,  ii.  1045-46,  Lon- 
don, 1890  (gives  list  of  the  writings);  Ceillier,  Auieurs 
sacr^,  viii  498-^08. 
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T.  The  Man. 
II.  The  Gospel. 

External  Testimony  to 
Authorship  (§1). 


Internal  Tefltimony  (§  2). 
Relation  to  the  Other  Synop- 
tics (S3). 
Mark  xvi.  9-20  (§  4). 


I.  The  Man:  In  Acts  xii.  12,  25,  a  John  Mark 
is  named  as  one  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  at 
whose  mother's  house  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
munity were  held,  who  was  also  a  companion  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul  on  their  missionary  journey  to 
Antioch  and  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  5)  but  left  them 
when  they  reached  Asia  Minor.  Because  of  this 
defection,  Paul  refused  to  take  him  along  on  the 
second  missionary  journey,  and  this  caused  a  sep- 
aration between  Barnabas  and  Paul,  Barnabas  and 
Mark  going  together  and  Paul  and  Silas  becoming 
companions.  A  Mark  is  mentioned  by  Paul  several 
times  in  his  epistles  (Col.  iv.  10,  "  Mark,  the  cousin 
of  Barnabas";  II  Tun.  iv.  11;  Philemon  24),  al- 
ways in  favorable  terms.  In  I  Pet.  v.  13  is  men- 
tioned one  of  the  name  as  "  Mark  my  son."  These 
notices  do  not  suffice  to  prove  the  existence  of  two 
men  of  the  name  (Schleiermacher  and  Kielen  in 
T»SA',  1843),  but  the  historicity  of  at  least  one  Mark 
is  apparent.  He  was  a  Jew  (Col.  iv.  11),  and,  like 
the  Jesus  Justus  of  that  passage  and  other  Jews  of 
the  period,  took  a  Roman  name  in  addition  to  his 
Jewish  name.  Acts  xii.  12  suggests  that  his  father 
was  already  dead  in  the  early  years  of  Christianity. 
Mark  apj^ears  to  have  been  younger  than  Paul  and 
Peter,  but  still  old  enough  to  have  been  an  adult 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  Tradition  identifies 
him  with  the  man  described  in  Mark  xiv.  13  as 
"  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  "  and  with  the  young 
man  of  verses  51-52,  and  also  makes  him  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples;  it  does  not  follow  from  I  Pet.  v. 
13  that  he  was  converted  and  baptized  by  Peter. 
His  missionary  activity  is  abundantly  recognized  by 
Paul,  and  the  last  historical  datum  is  that  of  hh 
presence  in  Rome  about  63  a.d.  Legend  makes  him 
the  founder  of  the  Church  in  Egypt  and  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (Eusebius,  IlisL  eccl.y  IV.,  xv.).  The 
predicate  "  stump-fingered  "  applied  to  him  in  Hip- 
polytus,  Hot.,  VII.,  xxx.,  b  possibly  a  misunder- 
standing arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Gospel 
ascribed  to  him  is  without  such  introduction  and 
conclusion  as  the  other  Gospels  have. 

n.  The    Gospel:    Universal    tradition    ascribes 
to  Mark  the  authorship  of  the  shortest  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  almost  as  unanimously  regards  Peter  as 
the  authority  behind  Mark  (Tertullian,  Adv.  Mar- 
cioTiy  IV.,  v.).    Bound  up  with  this  is  the  legend 
that  Mark  was  the  convert  of  Peter. 
I.  External  Trena?us  (f/or..  III.,  i.  2)  reports  that 
Testimony  Mark  wrote  the  Gospel  after  Matthew 
to  Author-  was  written  and  aft«r  the  death  of 
ship.        Peter,    and    Origen    adds    (Eusebius, 
Hist,  eccl.,  VI.,  XXV.  5)  that    it  was 
written  before  the  Gasjiels  of  Luke  and  John.  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  reports   (EiLsebius,   Hist,  ecci.^ 
VI.,  xiv.  6-7)  that  the  writing  was  undertaken  at 
the  rc(]uest  of  the  converts  at  Rome,  and  that  Peter 
neither    favored    nor    hindered    the    undertaking. 
These  report.s  may  well  be  based  upon  the  words 
of  Papias  recorded  in  Eusebius  (Ht8t.  eccl.,  III., 
zzzix.  15),    This  celebrated  passage  asserts  that 


the  Gospel  was  based  not  on  Mark's  own  knowledge 
of  Jesus,  whom  he  had  not  heard,  but  on  the  preach- 
ing of  Peter,  and  that  this  Mark  faithfully  recorded 
but  did  not  observe  chronological  order.  This  is 
not  to  be  pressed  farther  than  is  legitimate  as  the 
report  of  a  well-informed  man  of  the  Church  of 
Asia  Minor  in  the  immediate  postapostolic  period; 
it  is  evident  both  that  the  Gospel  is  not  a  full  rec- 
ord and  that  the  order  of  events  is  not  that  of  his- 
tory. Papias  says  nothing  of  the  method  or  occa- 
sion of  writing  the  Gospel,  only  it  is  clear  that  he 
thinks  of  it  as  composed  in  Greek,  and  he  calls 
Mark  "  the  interpreter  of  Peter."  *'  Interpreter  " 
has  often  been  understood  as  a  sjmonym  of  "  au- 
thor "  of  the  written  expression  of  Peter's  teach- 
ing; but  it  is  better  to  take  the  word  in  its  nearer 
sense  of  "  translator,"  since  the  fact  that  the  Gos- 
pel contains  reports  of  Jesus'  words  and  the  other 
fact  that  Mark  is  expressly  said  not  to  have  heard 
Jesus  seem  to  demand  a  documentary  basis.  There 
is  no  necessity,  however,  to  doubt  the  Marcan  origin 
of  the  second  Gospel,  especially  in  view  of  Justin 
Martyr  (Trypho,  cvi.)  and  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  ascribed  to  a  man  of  the  second  rank  when 
tradition  might  have  assigned  the  authorship  to 
an  apostle. 

The  Gospel  contains  no  title  which  gives  the 
author's  name.  Some  scholars  regard  i.  1  as  a  title; 
but  since  verses  2-3  are  not  in  the  style  of  the  ci- 
tations usually  employed  in  this  Gospel,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  verse  1  as  the  predicate  after  ''John 
came,"  verse  4.  Then  the  report  of 
2.  Internal  **  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  "  reaches 
Testimony,  through  i.  13,  while  verses  14-15  re- 
port Jesus*  assumption  of  the  work  be- 
gun by  John.  The  rest  of  chapter  i.  reports  the 
initial  success  of  Jesus;  with  ii.  1  is  registered  the 
beginning  of  conflict  with  scribes  and  Pharisees; 
iii.  6  notes  the  purpose  of  these  opponents  to  des- 
troy Jesus;  in  rapid  succession  follow  the  story  of 
recognition  of  him  as  Son  of  God  by  the  demons, 
his  teaching  of  the  disciples,  his  wonder-working, 
the  sending  of  the  twelve  to  preach  and  heal,  his 
celebrity  (reaching even  to  Herod's  court),  his  Gali- 
lean activity  and  his  journey  through  Persea,  his 
announcement  of  his  coming  death,  his  last  con- 
flicts with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  his  final  in- 
structions to  the  disciples,  his  suffering  and  death 
and  resurrection.  Evidently  the  intent  of  the 
evangelist  was  to  detail  in  chronological  order  the 
facts  of  Christ's  life,  and  time  notes  (viii.  1,  cf.  vi. 
34,  ix.  2)  show  that  this  purpose  was  kept  in  mind, 
though  sometimes  the  relation  of  cause  and  con- 
nection is  preferred  to  that  of  time.  Thus  the  im- 
pression the  whole  Gospel  gives  is  that  of  a  devel- 
opment which  proceeds  inevitably  to  the  end.  But 
the  evangelist  never  asserts  himself  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  the  events  which  he  narrates;  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  connect  him  with  the  "  certain 
young  man  "  of  xiv.  51  than  with  the  "  certain 
one  "  of  verse  47.  Of  greater  consequence  is  the 
matter  of  trustworthiness.  To  be  noted  are  the 
lively  freshness  of  tone,  the  loving  lingering  on  little 
episodes,  the  definiteness  of  reference  to  details  of 
place,  time,  and  person,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
impress  the  reader  with  the  fact  that  this  book  ia 
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a  triumph  of  the  writer's  art  and  with  the  antiq- 
uity and  originality  of  its  aceoimt.  Attempts  to 
miJce  out  of  the  Gospel  a  "  tendency  writing  "  are 
failures;  one  view  makes  it  the  production  of  the 
mediating  party,  another  sees  in  it  a  Pauline  pro- 
duction, another  would  make  it  Petrine — all  of 
whieh  contain  a  portion  of  the  truth.  The  author 
was  certainly  not  a  Judaiser,  as  certainly  the  Gos- 
pel was  meant  for  the  heathen;  Pharisaism  was 
4xmdemned,  while  the  Davidic  origin  of  Jesus  is 
asserted,  not  proved.  The  universalism  of  the 
author  is  Pauline  in  its  emphasis  upon  faith  and 
upon  the  effect  of  Christ's  death.  The  fimdamen- 
tal  interest  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
and  in  him  as  the  completion  of  salvation  through 
suffering  and  death  is  of  early  Christian  cast.  T^ 
l^gends^  elements  make  it  difficult  to  assume 
Peter's  responsibility  for  all  the  details,  though  a 
leading  interest  in  that  apostle  may  be  granted. 
He  is  first  mentioned  (i.  16),  and  last  (xvi.  7),  and 
most  frequently,  while  of  certain  episodes  he  is  the 
center;  yet  some  matters  can  hardly  go  back  to 
him  as  the  reporter  (viii.  33,  ziv.  54-72).  If  Peter 
was  so  important  in  the  councils  of  the  twelve  as 
appears  from  the  Pauline  epistles,  this  alone  might 
aeooimt  for  the  frequency  with  which  he  figiues  in 
the  GospeL  Without  the  report  of  Papias  no  one 
would  with  so  great  assurance  have  ascribed  the  vir- 
tual authorship  to  Peter.  It  can  not  be  granted 
that  the  evangelist  related  without  arrangement 
and  with  omissions  what  he  gives,  since  a  very  def- 
inite plan  fully  carried  out  is  evident  in  the  book. 
That  a  man  who  had  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  and  had 
in  the  first  decade  associated  with  all  the  apostles, 
Paul  included,  should  set  down  in  his  Gospel  merely 
what  he  received  from  Peter  and  what  Peter  used 
in  his  preaching  seems  not  at  all  to  fit  with  prob- 
abilities. John  Mark,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
a  Peter  and  a  Paul,  whom  tradition  names  as  the 
author  of  this  Gospel,  presents  the  figure  of  the  per- 
son whom,  apart  from  tradition,  the  Gospel  itself 
presupposes — a  man  bom  a  Jew  but  acquainted 
with  Greek,  well  but  not  rabbinically  educated, 
wishing  to  further  the  speedy  conquest  of  the  world 
by  the  Gospel.  He  wrote  not  as  a  historian  but  as 
a  propagator  of  religious  ideas,  and  put  forth  his 
Gospel  with  the  same  independence  as  he  showed 
in  his  first  missionary  journey,  not  to  fit  irith  a 
Pauline  or  a  Petrine  statement  but  to  suit  the  needs 
of  those  whose  requirement  was  salvation.  If  Mark 
is  the  author,  the  date  is  probably  not  later  than 
75  A-D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of 
the  material  given  seems  to  require  several  decades. 
It  la  debated  whether  Jerusalem  had  fallen,  since, 
e.g.i  ehap.  xiii.  seems  to  contain  reminiscences  of 
i&  beginning  of  the  Jewish  War.  The  earliest  tra- 
dition names  Rome  as  the  place  of  writing.  Chrys- 
ostom's  mention  of  Alexandria  seems  connected 
with  an  attempt  to  gain  honor  for  that  city  by  re- 
lating to  it  the  Gospel  of  the  traditional  first  bi^p. 
Latinisms  favor  the  Roman  origin  (zii.  42,  xv.  15). 
The  story,  first  appearing  in  Ephraem  Syrus,  that 
Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Latin  needs  no  refutation, 
however;  the  book  was  evidently  written  for  read- 
ers of  Greek.  Explanations  of  facts  or  expressions 
wUeh  for  Jewi  would  need  no  ciplanatlon  appear 


with  considerable  frequency  (iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  11, 
xiL  18,  xiv.  12). 

The  hypothesis  of  Griesbach,  accepted  in  sub- 
stance by  Strauss,  Baur,  Schwegler,  and  Keim, 
makes  of  Mark  an  abbreviated  compilation  from 
Matthew  and  Luke.  It  b  based  principally  upon 
the  fact  that  Mark  has  little  peculiarly  his  own 
apart  from  single  verses  and  the  sections  iv.  26-29, 
vii.  32-37,  viii.  22-26.    Such  literal 

3.  Rslatbn  agreement  between  works  can  not  be 
to  the  fortuitous,  literary  relationship  alone 
Other      explains.    In  that  case  the  priority  of 

Sfooptics.  Mark  is  most  probable,  and  that  is  the 
.  conclusion  strongly  supported  by 
scholarship.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  Marcan 
priority  are:  (1)  the  arrangement  of  Mark  prevails 
in  Matthew  and  Luke;  (2)  this  hypothesis  best  ex- 
plains the  omissions  by  the  other  Synoptics  of  de- 
tails found  in  Mark;  (3)  in  the  verbal  agreements 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  with  Mark,  the  turns  of 
phrasing  and  expression  are  Marcan;  (4)  the  dis- 
sonance of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the  history  of  the 
infancy  and  of  the  passion  strongly  confirms  the 
hypothesis  of  their  dependence  on  Mark  where  the 
matter  is  common  to  all  three.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  priority  of 
Mark  have  some  force,  since  there  are  Marcan  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  be  excerpts  or  to  be  in  form  of 
statement  grounded  upon  misconception  or  refer- 
ences to  an  earlier  text.  Moreover,  there  are  to  be 
explained  the  agreements  of  Matthew  and  Luke  in 
passages  not  found  in  Mark  and  not  containing  the 
words  of  Jesus.  Accordingly  there  has  been  sup- 
posed an  early  Mark,  and  an  early  Matthew  used 
by  Biark,  or  at  least  one  written  source  used  in  both, 
and  indeed  these  hypotheses  have  been  combined. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  original  text  of  Mark 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  received 
official  recognition,  tradition  gives  no  basis  for  this 
supposition  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  disso- 
nance in  reports  regarding  the  book.  Fully  as  dif- 
ficult to  decide  is  the  question  whether  there  were 
written  sources  in  Mark's  possession,  or  at  least 
prior  works  of  which  he  knew.  Unless  the  work  of 
a  century  of  investigation  is  worthless,  the  present 
Matthew  can  not  be  a  source.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  collection  of  the  words  of  Jesus  ("apostolic 
source,"  "  Logia,"  "  Ur-Matthew,"  "  Urevangel- 
ium,"  see  Matthsw),  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
piled by  Matthew,  might  have  lain  before  Mark  as 
eari^  as  70  ^.o.;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  such 
was  the  case.  While  passages  like  Mark  iv.  1-34 
and  chap.  xiii.  impress  one  as  the  result  of  a  work- 
ing over  or  editing,  they  do  not  necessarily  pre- 
suppose a  prior  documentary  basis.  The  impressicm 
which  the  book  makes  is  that  the  author  wrote  not 
after  books  but  from  the  heart  and  with  all  the  joy 
that  attends  a  new  project.  He  doubtless  knew  of 
many  words  of  Jesus  which  he  did  not  record,  not 
because  they  were  dissonant  from  his  purpose,  but 
because  his  ideal  was  not  that  of  completeness. 

The  Gospel  has  met  some  severe  misfortune. 
Despite  the  sturdy  attempt  of  Dean  Buigon  (see 
bibliography)  to  defend  them  as  original,  the  verses 
Mark  xvi.  ^20  appear  as  a  compilation  from  Luke 
and  John,     The  manusGripts  B  and  K  dose  the 
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Oospet  with  xvi,  8,  so  aUo  the  Sinaitic  Sjrriac  and 
the  best  manuscripU  of  the  tijne  of  Eusehiua  and 
Jerome.  An  alternative  endrng  m 
4*  Mark  known  to  exist  m  shorter  form,  and  in- 
lyi  9-20.  deed  appears  in  some  manuftcripta  aloi^- 
aide  the  loagcr  form  of  conclufiion. 
This  testifies  to  the  need  felt  for  a  fitting  ending,  and 
flhowB  ako  that  whoever  composed  the  shorter  form 
did  not  know  of  the  longer.  The  shorter  ending 
can  be  traced  to  the  fourth  centuryj  the  longer  per- 
haps into  the  second.  The  suspicion  that  Aristion 
wrote  it  (so  Conybeare,  Resch,  Rohrbach,  Hamack) 
has  little  support  outside  of  a  manuscript  of  the 
Armenian  version.  Yet  Mark  hardly  closed  his  book 
with  the  words  **  for  they  feared/'  Ecjually  unsat- 
isfactory are  the  hypotheses  that  Mark  died  before 
be  finished  and  gave  it  to  bis  friends  who  publislied 
it  and  that  the  last  leaf  was  lost  frona  the  original 
copy.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  original  close 
was  in  times  before  Papias  stricken  out  by  some 
ecclesiastical  autbority  because  its  account  of  the 
resurrection  confiicted  with  that  of  the  other  Gos- 
pels. In  manuscripts  where  it  still  existed  it  was 
marked  with  the  obelus,  and  Uke  so  many  other  obe- 
lise! passages  has  perished.       {G.  A.  JOlich£H.) 

Bisuoobapbt:  A  ltaWB>  amount  of  pertineot  matter  u  to  be 
fotiod  in  ih«  Uterature  eited  under  Go«P£Lft;  Luck; 
llAiraiw.  The  reader  sbotild  consult  miso  th«  pertioeut 
■ectioaj  of  the  works  on  N,  T.  introductjon  (see  Bib- 
UCAL  iMTRODtJCTtON),  parliculitrly  tho«e  of  HoUvm&tin, 
Weija,  ZahiLt  toid  JQlicher.  Works  cm  the  apontolio  Rge 
«ro  alio  to  be  ooujiultcd,  nuch  a*  B.  Rcaan,  /.«■  ^vangiU*, 
ParU,  1877;  C.  WeifBilckef,  Z)a«  apastotiMdit  Zeitalter, 
FreibuTK.  1802,  En^  tranmt,,  London,  1894-95;  A,  C. 
McGiffert.  Hi»L  of  Chrittuxnitif  in  the  ApotUiHc  Affe,  Now 
York,  1807. 

On  the  raaa  ooaauJt:  K.  A^  Lipdiu.*!,  Die  apokrypHtm 
AjXMltiif^achiehim  und  Apo^teUegendcn,  ii.  2«  pp.  331-353, 
Bnuuwick,  1SS4;  T  2ahn,  EifUniung  in  d<i«  N,  T..  ii. 
19(H220.  Leipaio.  IBW;  DB.  iii.  245-248;  MB,  iii  2037- 
2041.  H.  B,  8wete.  in  hi»  commentary,  London,  1D02. 
haa  an  iUuxolnmiing  chapter  on  ''  the  persona)  hbtory  of 
Bt.  Mark." 

Od  questions  of  introduction,  beflidea  the  general  workji 
already  referred  to,  the  followin<g  are  JiUjBgeslrd;  F.  Hit- 
■i£«  Vtbtr  Johann€9  Martut  und  teine  Schriften^  Zurich^ 
1S43;  F.  C.  Baur,  Da»  M arcu*et*anQclium  nach  Meinem 
Drrpruiy;  und  Cfmraktrr,  Ttlbinicefi,  1851^  K.  R.  KdetUn, 
D*r  Uraprung  und  die  Komp<mtion  dtr  §i/tiopti*chen  Evan- 
9dien,  Stuttgart,  185S;  A.  Klostermann,  Da*  Mareu§' 
SvanitliHmt  G5tiiiicen,  1S07;  J.  El.  Beholten.  Met  oudtU 
Svano^He^  Leyden,  1S06;  Q.  Volkmar,  Dtu  Evang^tium^ 
oder  Marcu$  und  die  Sj/tiiOpti*  der  .  .  .  Evangtlien,  Leip* 
aic,  186(9;  W.  WeifTenbaeb,  Ui*  PapiaafTagmenU  flfeer 
Maxvu*,  Berlin.  1878;  P.  Corasen,  in  TU,  xv,  1,  1806; 
A.  Link,  in  TSK,  1896.  pp.  40S  kiq.;  W.  Hadom.  Xhe 
SniMUkung  dm  MarcuM-Evang^dium*^  Giltemiah,  1808; 
T.  Cklmeii,  Commi*  *4  aontformi*  leM  H*tsngile».  PariA,  1809; 
P.  WtrnW,  Dit  Mynaplitchs  Fragt,  Tdhingen,  1800;  £.  A. 
Abtwti,  Diaimmriea,  part  2,  Carreciion*  of  Mark  adi^pted 
hjf  Matthgw  and  Luke.  London,  1001;  A.  Meniiea,  Thr 
EariiMi  Oowpel:  Hittoricnl  Study  of  ,  ,  ,  Mark,  ib.  1001; 
A.  BoUi<«r.  MareuM  dtr  BearbttiUr  dta  Matthaut-Evan- 
ffdium,  Baael,  1002;  R.  A.  Hoffmann,  i>a«  Marruteivin- 
tf§lium  und  t«in§  QueUtn,  Ein  Briirag  tur  L&mng  d«r  Ur- 
marcutfraga,  KAnigiberg,  1004;  £.  WondliDfic.  Ur^\tarcuM. 
FemicA  tinwr  WitdtrhentellungdMr  Altestm  M  itt^Hlungen  Ubtr 
datl^b^njMU,  Tflbingen.  1006;  idem,  Dir  EnUt€hung  d«a 
MareuB^Epangdiumt,  ib.,  1008;  B.  W.  Bai^in^  in  JBL. 
xxvi,,  part  I,  1907  (on  the  prologue);  idem.  7^  Btgin- 
nino$  of  Ootpd  Hilary,  New  Haven,  1900;  Baniaok,  Lit- 
ieratyir  (eonault  the  indexes);  DB,  lil  248-2«2;  EB,  IL  17fll- 
1898.  On  the  Taat  twelve  versee:  P.  Rohrbaoh.  Dw  8<khut 
du  Mareua  Evangtliuma,  Berlin,  1S94;  J.  W.  Bui«oti.  La9i 
Tvadv9  Ver»e*  of  ,  .  .  Mark.  Oxford,  1871;  F.  C.  Cony- 
taMv,  In  Expositor,  1893.  241  iqq.,  ut.  1884,  219  iqq.. 
1895.  401  iqq. 


Of  the  host  of  conynentaricM  the  followinjg^  may  be 
mentJOEied;  J,  Calvin,  in  Eng.  tranal.,  3  vola.,  Edinburgh, 
1845-40;  C.  F.  A.  FritMche,  Lcipaic,  1830;  J,  Ford,  Ox- 
ford, 1802;  A.  Klostemiami,  Odttingen,  1867;  B.  WeUag 
Berlin*  1872;  idem,  Dit  vi<r  Evangflien  im  bericktigten 
Text,  Leipum,  1900;  It  Weager,  Stuttgart,  1870;  C.  A. 
Keil,  Leipuc,  1879;  L,  Bonnet,  Lauaanne.  1880;  M, 
Hiddle,  New  York.  1881;  P.  Schajii,  Freiburg.  ISSl 
(Roman  Catholic,  excellent);  R.  F.  Weidner,  Fhiladek 
pbia«  1881;  G.  F.  Madear.  in  CamimdgB  Bible.  Londoo, 
1883;  B.  H.  Plumptre,  New  York,  1883;  J.  A.  Alexan- 
der, ib,  1884;  T.  M.  Lindsay,  ib.  1884;  G.  A,  Cbi^dwick, 
Loudon,  1887;  K  Bickenitetb,  in  Pulpii  Commenian/.  2 
vols.,  ih.  1888;  C,  8.  Robinjwn,  Studifm  in  Mark't  Gotpd, 
New  York,  1888;  H.  B,  Solly,  London,  1803;  J.  Moruoo, 
LoniioD,  1894  (regarded  aa  one  of  the  beit);  E.  Goukl* 
in  initmatiomd  Cntital  Ctrntmenlary,  New  York,  1806; 
F.  L.  H.  Millard,  ih,  190t ;  J.  Weies,  Daa  Altmia  Sisxn- 
gelium,  Oftttingen,  1903;  J,  WeJJhaujen,  2d  ed„  Berlin. 
19QQ;  A.  Maei&ren,  2  vols..  London,  1906;  W.  H.  Bennett, 
Tk€  Lift  of  Chriat  according  to  Si.  Mark,  ib.  1907. 

MAEEOS  ETJGEIflKOS:  Metropolitan  of  Epb- 
eaus;  b.  at  Constantinople  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  csentury;  d.  1443  (according  to 
others,  1447  or  1449).  He  was  educated  by  the 
famouB  Joseph  BryennioSp  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  became  a  monk.  About  1436,  against  his  wUl, 
the  emperor  made  hira  metropoUtan  of  Ephesus, 
and  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  the  repreaeritative 
of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch  he  attended  tlie  Coun- 
cil of  Ferrara  and  Florence,  After  his  return  he 
resided  at  first  in  Constantinople,  but  liia  ecclesias- 
tical polity  debarred  hira  both  from  that  city  and 
from  Epbesus,  He  sought  refuge  in  Athoe>  but 
waa  imprisoned  at  least  once.  In  learning,  Markos 
was  inferior  to  such  scholars  as  Gennadiua  and 
Gemistos  Plethon^  despite  his  thorough  training  in 
the  theology  and  philosophy  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was,  however,  a  powerful  though  simple  ora- 
tor, and  was  characterized  by  unyielding  firmness. 
HiiJ  importanoe  in  the  history  of  the  Church  is  due 
to  his  opposition  to  union  with  Latin  Chriatiamty; 
both  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Florence  he 
refttsed  to  sign  the  decree  of  imion  unless  the  pope 
would  j>ermit  the  use  of  leavened  bread  m  the  sacra^ 
ment,  or  at  least  strike  out  the  Ftiioque  from  the 
creed.  According  to  his  panegyrist  Syropulos,  he 
defended  himself  before  the  emperor,  the  patriarch, 
and  the  pope;  but  this  aeema  doubtful,  especially 
as  Hierotheus  of  Monembasia  states  thai  he  fled  to 
C^snstantinople  instead.  His  unswerving  opposi- 
tion to  the  union  was  not  improbably  the  cause  of 
its  fail y re.  Hia  polemic  nature  ia  shown  by  the 
majority  of  his  writings  (collected  m  MPG\  cU.)^ 
in  which  he  considers  ahnost  all  the  points  of  con- 
troversy with  the  Latins,  such  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  question  of  purgatory,  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  Epiklesis  (q.v.)  in  the  Eucharist,  and 
the  problem  of  the  Tabor  light  (see  Hcstchasts). 
The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  be  was  placed  among  the  saints  at  an  early 
date.  An  Acoluihxa  was  composed  in  his  honor  in 
the  fifteenth  eenttiry,  and  a  decree  of  the  synod 
held  by  the  Patriarch  Seraphim  in  1734  expresflly 
termed  him  a  saint.  (Philipp  Meter,) 

BiBuiOQBAPfrT:  A  list  of  ibe  pertinent  literature,  munly  in 
Gr«ek,  !■  given  in  Hjtuck-Her»cic.  RK  ^^  287.  The  early 
lifo  by  llAnueJ  PetopcmiieeiiUi,  of  the  15th  or  Xtih  oeatury« 
wu  edited  by  Aneni],  Uomeam,  188A.  Conautt  Fahrl- 
ciua-OarlM,  Bikiioihrnsa  (?nBpa,  xi   070-^77,   &«aibui«| 
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1808;  A.  C.  Dematraoopulus,  Oracia  ortKodoxa,  pp.  98- 
105,  Leipsic,  1872;  Krumbacher,  GeachicfUe,  pp.  115- 
116;  and  the  literature  under  Ferraba- Florence, 
Council  of. 

MARLORAT  DU  PASQUIER,  mar"l6"ra'  da 
pas"kyfi',  AUGUSXm:  French  Reformer;  b.  at 
Bar-le-Duc  (158  m.  e.  of  Paris)  about  1506;  exe- 
cuted at  Rouen  Oct.  31,  1562.  At  the  age  of  eight 
he  was  placed  in  an  Augustinian  monastery,  where 
he  took  the  vows  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1524. 
Nine  years  later  he  was  abbot  of  a  monastery  at 
Bourges,  but,  becoming  indoctrinated  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protestantism,  he  was  forced  to  flee  from 
France  in  1535  and  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where 
he  gained  a  precarious  living  as  a  proof-reader  for 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Viret  he  was  appointed  to  a  pastorate  in  Crissier 
near  Lausanne,  and  there  married.  From  Crissier  he 
was  called  to  Vevey,  where  he  remained  until  1559. 
The  dismissal  of  Viret  in  the  controversy  on  excom- 
munication, however,  led  Marlorat,  who  approved 
the  rigidly  Calvinistic  procedure,  to  resign,  and  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  Geneva  he  was  sent  in  July  to 
Paris  as  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  congregation 
there.  After  a  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  Rouen 
as  first  preacher.  In  that  city,  three  years  previ- 
ously, the  Protestants  had  formed  a  community  of 
their  own  and  were  still  struggling  to  secure  the 
right  to  hold  public  services.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  IX.  in  Dec,  1560,  they  addressed  a  peti- 
tion, written  by  Marlorat,  to  the  parliament  and 
the  king,  requesting  permission  to  use  a  church. 
The  petition  was  refused,  but  the  10,000  Protes- 
tants of  Rouen  felt  themselves  able  to  defy  the 
edict  of  July  25,  1561,  and  hold  their  services  in  the 
halls  of  the  ancient  tower.  Marlorat  likewise  ad- 
dressed a  printed  petition  to  Catharine  de*  Medici, 
in  which  he  asserted  the  loyalty  of  the  Protestants, 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  summoned 
to  Poissy  to  attend  the  religious  disputation  to  be 
held  there.  In  this  conference  Marlorat  was  an 
important  figure,  and  in  the  debates  with  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  in  Jan.,  1562,  on  images,  bap- 
tism, and  similar  points  of  controversy,  he  was  one 
of  the  three  spokesmen  of  the  Protestants. 

Returning  to  Rouen,  Marlorat  presided  over  the 
provincial  synod  held  on  Jan.  25,  1562.  After  the 
massacre  at  Vassy  on  Mar.  1,  1562,  the  Protestants 
of  Rouen  resolved  to  seize  their  city.  On  the  night 
of  Apr.  15  they  carried  out  their  purpose,  and  Mar- 
lorat was  appointed  one  of  the  three  heads  of  the 
new  government,  which  still  professed  to  be  loyal 
to  the  king.  Rouen  was  speedily  fortified,  and  on 
May  27  the  city  was  invested  by  an  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Due  d'Aiunale,  who,  however,  was 
forced  to  retire  on  June  12.  On  Sept.  29  a  second 
force  led  by  Charles  himself,  Anthony  of  Navarre, 
and  others  appeared  before  the  city.  Rouen  was 
gradually  reduced,  but  Montgomery,  who  com- 
manded the  besieged,  like  Marlorat,  would  accept 
no  terms  which  did  not  include  free  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  on  Oct.  26  the  city  was  car- 
ried by  storm.  Marlorat  and  his  family  were  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned.  Three  days  later  he  was 
tried  before  the  parliament  on  the  charge  of  high 
ti^dason,  and  on  Oct.  30  was  condemned  to  be  exe- 


cuted before  the  church  in  which  he  had  lately 
preached,  the  sentence  being  carried  out  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  chief  works  of  Marlorat  were:  Navi  Testa- 
menti  ceUholica  expositio  ecclesiastica  (Geneva,  1561); 
similar  commentaries  on  Genesis  (1561),  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1562);  posthumous  com- 
mentaries on  Isaiah  (1564)  and  Job  (1585);  and 
especially  his  concordance.  Thesaurus  in  locos  com- 
munes rerum^  dogmatum  .  .  .  et  phraseon  .  .  .  or- 
dine  alphabetico  digestus  (ed.  W.  Fenguereius,  Lon- 
don, 1574).  English  translations  were  made  of  his 
commentary  on  Mark  and  Luke  by  T.  Timme 
(London,  1583),  on  John  by  the  same  (1575), 
on  II  and  III  John  by  N.  Baxter  (1578?),  and  on 
Revelation  by  A.  Golding  (1574).  Marlorat  like- 
wise prepared  the  index  to  the  Institutio  of  Cal- 
vin, which  has  since  formed  an  integral  portion  of 
the  work.  (T.  Schott  tO 

BiBLioaRAPHT:    T.  Besa,  HUt.  ecel,  vol.  i.  passim,  ii.  610 

sqq.,     Antwerp.     1580;      CR,     vols,     xvii-xxl     passim. 

Sketches  of  the  life  have  been  written  by  C.  D.  Kromayer. 

Straaburg,  1851;    in  Bulletin  de  la  eocUU  de  I'hietoire  du 

pn^atatUUme  francaU,  vi  (1857).   109  sqq.;    and  by  Os- 

mont  de  Courti8ifi:ny.  Caen,    1862.     Consult  also  H.   M. 

Baird,  Hiat.  of  the  RUe  of  the  Huguenots,  I  509,  539,  ii.  80, 

London,  1880. 

MARNIX,  PHILIPS  VAN. 


Early  Career  (§1). 
Diplomat  and  Soldier  (§  2). 
Decline  of  Power  (S  3). 


Theological  Position  and  Bible 

Translation  (§  4). 
Other  Works  (§  5). 


Philips  van  Mamix,  Baron  Sainte-Aldegonde,  re- 
nowned as  a  Dutch  Protestant  theologian  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1538  and  died 
at  Leyden  Dec.  15,  1598.  After  receiving  a  thor- 
ough education,  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Geneva, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Calvin  and  Beza. 
Returning  to  his  native  country  between  1560  and 
1562,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  retirement,  from  which 
he  was  summoned  to  the  struggle  to  free  the  Neth- 
erlands from  Rome  and  Spain.  Here 
I.  Early  his  first  activity  was  the  preparation 
Career,  of  the  "  Compromise  "  by  which  the 
Dutch  nobles  pledged  themselves  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  while  the 
petition  to  the  Regent  Margaret  of  Parma  (Apr.  5, 
1566)  on  the  same  subject  was  also  written  by  him. 
He  defended  the  iconoclastic  riots  in  Antwerp  in 
Aug.,  1566,  in  his  Van  de  beelden  a/gheworpen  in  de 
Nederlanden  in  Augusta  1666  and  Vraye  narration 
et  apdogie  des  choses  passies  au  Pays-Bas.  Before 
long  he  also  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but,  with  his  brother  and  Brederode, 
was  repulsed  at  Austruweel  (Mar.  13,  1567)  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,  and  fled 
successively  to  Breda  and  Germany.  He  was  ban- 
ished by  the  "  Council  of  Blood,"  Aug.  17,  1568, 
and  his  estates  were  confiscated;  but  in  this  exile 
he  became  the  life-long  friend  of  William  the  Si- 
lent, in  whose  honor  he  wrote  late  in  1568  or  early 
in  1569  the  famous  "  William's  Lay,"  a  poem  which 
is  still  a  favorite  folk-song  in  Holland.  Meanwhile 
he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Reformed  elector- 
palatine,  Frederick  III.,  and  at  Heidelberg  he 
wrote  on  Christology  and  the  Eucharist,  besides 
composing   his   De   bienkorf  der  heUige  roomsche 
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kercke  (Emdeiip  L569)  atirl  attending  the  conven- 
tion at  Wesel  (Nov.,  1568)  and  the  synod  at  Em- 
den  {Oet.  4-14,  1571), 

Holbnd  soon  claimed  the  8ervioe«  of  Marnix, 
whose  principal  political  activity  was  exercise<l  be- 
tween 1572  and  1585,  In  the  former  year  he  was 
the  plenipotentiary  of  William  and  secure*!  the 
promise  of  the  Estatcii  to  renew  the  war  with  Spain. 
On  Nov,  4|  1573,  however,  he  was 
2.  Diplonmt  himself  captured  by  the  Spaniards  at 
and        Maaalandsahiiw.     He  was  taken  first  to 

Soldier.  The  Hague  and  then  to  Utrecht,  where 
he  was  induced  to  make  vain  nej^otia- 
tions  for  peace.  He  was  exclianged  on  Oct.  15, 
1574,  and  from  March  to  June  of  the  foUowing 
year  he  acted  as  William's  deputy  at  the  fruitless 
conferences  at  Bretla*  Holland  and  Zeeland  de- 
clared themselves  independent  of  Spain  and  offered 
the  crown,  under  certain  conditions,  to  Ehzabeth 
of  England,  Marnix  being  the  hea-d  of  the  embassy 
which  remained  in  England  from  ChriBtma^,  1575, 
to  Apr,,  1576,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  perHuade  Eliza- 
beth to  become  the  sovereign  of  the  Dutch.  In 
the  latter  year,  moreover,  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
"  Pacification  of  Ghent.'*  Don  Jolin  of  Austria, 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  who  carried  through  the 
"  Eternal  Treaty  "  (Feb.  17,  1577),  recognizing  in 
Marnix  a  dangeroiw  enemy  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
now  unsuccessfully  demanded  his  expulsion  from 
Bruflaela.  The  Spanish  attack  on  the  citable!  of 
Namur  (July  24,  1577)  roused  the  Dutch  to  a  sen.sc 
of  their  situation.  Don  John  was  retired  from  his 
office  on  Dec.  7,  and  three  dayn  later  the  second 
Brussels  union  wafi  concluded  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  toleration,  Mamix,  as  privy  councilor 
after  Dec.  29,  1577,  first  put  down  the  revolts  in 
Groningen  and  Artois,  and,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
fMay  7,  1578),  secured  German  neutrality  in  the 
Dutch  stniggle  with  8f)ain. 

At  this  juncture,  Marnix  and  William  were  at- 
tacked in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  to  which  the 
former  rt*plie<l  in  his  Reifpon^e  apologttique  (see  be- 
low, 5  4)  which  is  particularly  interesting  for  its 
numerous  details  of  his  own  life.  After 
^  Decline  a  fruitless  visit  to  the  Diet  of  Cologne 
of  Power,  in  15S0,  be  entered  upon  the  more  hope- 
ful endeavor  to  induce  Duke  Francis 
of  Alengon-Anjou,  the  youngest  son  of  Catharine 
de'  Medici ^  to  accept  the  tlirone  of  the  revolted 
Diitch  provinces.  At  the  head  of  an  embaaay  sent 
to  France  for  thk  purpase,  he  reached  Plesais  (near 
Tours)  on  Sept.  9,  15,S0,  and  ten  days  later  the 
treaty  of  Plessis-lez-Tours  was  signed,  in  which 
Marnix  ably  defendetl  the  civil  and  religious  hber- 
tiea  of  the  Dutch.  He  remained  in  France  until 
Mar»  S,  1581,  and  on  July  22  of  the  same  year 
Philip  wm  declared  deposed  in  favor  of  Francis, 
Mamix  himself  preparing  the  act  {Acte  tU  deschtntwe 
de  Philippe  11,  de  sa  aeigneurie  des  Parjs-Bas).  In 
November  he  went  to  England,  where  Francis  waa 
paying  court  to  Eliaabeth,  and  on  Feb.  19,  1582. 
he  returned  with  the  new  ruler.  Francis,  how- 
ever, madly  attempted  (Jan.  15-17,  15^3)  to  seixe 
Antwerp  and  the  most  important  cities  by  treason 
or  a  roup  d*Hat,  He  wfLs  defeated  and  forced  to 
leave  the  Netherlands,  while  Marnix  and  William, 


as  his  allies,  were  exposed  to  such  suspicion  that 
the  former  retired  to  his  estates  in  West-Soubur^, 
near  FliL^bing.  He  was  called  from  this  seclusion 
to  become  first  burgomaster  in  Antwerp,  Nov.  30, 

1584.  A  few  days  later  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
Alexander  of  Parma  began,   ending  on   Aug.    17, 

1585,  by  it.H  honorable  surrender,  though  \vithoiit 
recognition  of  Protestantism.  A  storm  of  indig- 
nation broke  over  Mamix,  who  defended  his  sur- 
render of  the  city  in  lus  £fre/  rldi  de  V^siat  de  la 
in'tle  d'Ani^er»  du  temps  de  Vassitgement^  But  his 
political  activity  was  at  an  end,  although  he  visited 
England  in  1590,  France  in  1591,  and  Orange  in 
1597.  He  resided  at  Weat^Souburg  until  1596, 
when  he  removed  to  Ley  den. 

Theologically  Marnix  was  an  enthu^siastio  parti- 
zan  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and  in  this  spirit  he  se- 
cured the  rejection  of  the  Wittenl>erg 
4.  Thco-  Concord  at  the  Synod  of  Antwerp 
logical  Po-  (Aug,  20,  1566).  He  was  also  instru- 
sition  and  mental  in  securing  a  Calvinistic  Pres- 
Bible  byterian  organization,  culminating  in 
Translation,  a  generjil  sjTiod,  for  the  exiled  congre- 
gations of  his  coreligionists.  Here, 
too.  belong  liis  polemics  against  the  fanatics  and 
Anabaptists,  exemplified  in  his  Ondersoeckinge  ende 
gronddijcke  wederlegginge  der  gceMrijvuche  Uere, 
written  in  1595.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
other  polemics,  the  most  important  being  the  Re- 
spoTifie  apolt^gtHitpie  ri  un  iibcUe  fnmeuT  (Leyden, 
1598),  a  reply  to  an  anonj^nous  attack  by  Emmery 
de  Lyere.  He  was  a  stern  opponent,  moreover,  of 
all  revelation  of  God  alleged  to  exist  outside  the 
Bible  and  creation,  and  was  a  genuine  Calvinist  in 
his  assertion  that  the  secular  arra  had  authority  to 
siippress  religious  error.  He  was  active  as  a  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  and  the  Psalms.  After  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  labor,  he  issued  a  rimed  version 
of  the  btter  (Antwerp,  1580),  but  this,  though  the 
subject  of  many  debates  in  the  synods,  never  gained 
a  place  in  the  liturgy,  despit^e  itjs  scholarly  and  ht^ 
erary  merits.  Like  previous  Dutch  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  the  early  Dutch  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  essentially  faulty,  and  in  1578  the  SjTiod  of 
Dort  deputed  Mamix  and  Dathon  to  seek  suitable 
revisers.  The  commission  was  never  executed,  but 
Mamix  had  already  begun  to  translate  the  Psalms 
and  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  when,  in  1586,  the 
Synod  of  The  Hiigue  made  unsuccessfid  overtures 
to  him  for  an  entire  new  translation.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1594,  when  he  was  formally  r€^- 
quested  by  the  States  General  to  perform  this  task, 
that  he  consented,  but  he  Uved  to  ccimplete  only 
the  Psalms  and  Genesis,  though  he  left  fragments 
of  Exoflus,  Deuteronomy,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  other 
books  (see  Bible  Vkrsionb,  B.  IIL). 

His   most    important    contribution   to   theology 

was  the  BiV^i/*oi/ already  mentioned.     It  is  a  biting 

satire  on  the  Roman  Cat  ho  he  C^hurch,  written  by 

a  supposed  adherent  of  that  commii- 

g.  Other     nion,  and  ridiculing  all  its  arguments 

Works*      against     Protestantism.       The     book, 

which  is  clearly  tnodelletl  on  the  Epis^ 

iolm  GbicuTorum  mrarum  (q.v.),  has  won  for  Mamix 

a  place  among  the  great  satirists  of  all  lime.     The 

work  ran  through  more  than  twenty  editions  (the 
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last  at  Groningen,  1862)  and  was  translated  into 
most  European  languages  (Eng,  transl.  by  G.  Gil- 
pin, London,  1579).  After  his  death  appeared  his 
TraicU  du  sacrament  de  la  aainde  cene  du  Seigneur 
(Leyden,  1500),  an  intensely  Calvimstic  attadc  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  He  also  carried  on  a 
controversial  correspondence  on  the  same  subject 
with  the  Louvain  professor  Michael  Bajus,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  Opuecula  quoBdam  Domini 
Sanet  Aldegondii  (Franeker,  1508);  while  in  his 
Troutoe  vermaninge  aen  de  chrietltke  Oemeynten  van 
Brabant,  Vlanderen,  em.  (Leyden,  1580)  he  urged 
his  coreligionists  to  be  patient  under  their  afflic- 
tions. There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Mamix,  but  select  works  were  edited  by  £.  Quinet, 
(Euvree  de  P,  de  Mamix  de  Sainte-Aldegonde  (0 
vols.,  Brussels,  1857-60),  while  his  theological 
writings  were  collected  by  J.  J.  van  Toorenen- 
bergen,  Philipe  van  Mamix  van  St  Aldegande^ 
godedienatige  en  kerkdijke  geechriften  (3  parts,  The 
Hague,  1871-01).  (S.  D.  van  Vkkn.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  life  of  Mamix  has  been  written  by: 
J.  Prina,  Leyden,  1782;  W.  Broee,  3  voto..  Amsterdam. 
1838-40;  E.  Quinet,  Paria,  1864;  T.  Juste,  The  Hacue, 
1868;  A.  Laoroix  and  F.  van  Meenen,  BruMelo.  1868; 
J.  van  der  Have.  Haarlem.  1874;  P.  P.  M.  Alberdinsk 
Thijm.  Leuven.  1876;  and  O.  Tjafana,  Amsterdam.  1896. 
Consult  also:  P.  Fredericq,  Mamix  en  aijne  NmUrlandadie 
getchrifUn,  Ghent.  1881;  Cambridge  Modem  Hiekrry,  iil 
201  sqq..  New  York.  1006;  A.  Elkan.  Phaipp  Mamix  wm 
St.  Aldeigcnde,  Parti..  Die  Jua^nd  Johanne  vnd  PhiHppe 
von  Mamix,  Leipdo,  1900. 

MARONITES.  * 

Charaeter  and  Claims  (I  1). 

Origin  of  the  Name.     Early  Accounts  (|  2). 

The  First  Patriarch.  Johannes  Maron  (|  3). 

Relation  to  Monothelitism  and  Honophysitism  (|  4). 

Relations  with  Rome  (|  6). 

Modem  Conditions  (§  6). 

In  the  United  Stotes  (|  7). 

The  Maronites  are  a  Syrian  people,  forming  with- 
in the  Christian  Church  a  peculiar  half-independent 

community  or  sect.    Its  members  live 

I.   Chanic-  scattered  all  over  Syria;  congregations 

terand     are   gathered   in   Aleppo,   Damascus, 

Claims.      Nazareth,  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus; 

but  the  proper  home  of  the  commu- 
nity is  the  Lebanon  region,  from  Tripoli  in  the 
north,  to  Tyre  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  in  the 
south.  The  districts  of  Kesrawan,  n.e.  of  Beirut, 
and  Bsherre  (26  m.  s.e.  of  Tripoli)  are  inhabited 
exclusively  by  Maronites;  while  in  other  places 
Maronites,  Greeks,  Jacobites,  Druses,  and  others 
live  as  neighbors.  The  total  number  of  the  Mar- 
onite  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  is  somewhat  over 
200,000,  according  to  the  newest  reports.  They 
pursue  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  succeed 
well  in  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm.  Their 
native  tongue  has  for  centuries  been  the  Arabic, 
but  they  are  of  Syrian  descent.  The  liturgy  em- 
plojred  in  their  divine  service  is  in  Syriac,  though 
only  a  few  understand  that  language;  the  read- 
ings from  the  Gospels,  however,  are  in  Arabic. 
They  like  to  consider  themselves  a  distinct  nation; 
,jtnd  they  have,  indeed,  always  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  certain  measiue  of  political  independence. 
They  are  governed  by  sheiks,  elected  from  among 


their  own  nobility;  and  to  the  Ottoman  sultan, 
who  appoints  a  Christian  pasha  over  them,  they 
pay  a  variable  tribute.  At  the  head  of  their  church 
(the  Ecdeeia  Maronitarum)  stands  a  patriarch,  who 
is  elected  by  themselves  and  has  the  title  of  patri- 
arch of  Antioch  and  all  the  East.  He  is  elected  by 
a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops. 
He  resides  during  sununer  in  the  monastery  Kano- 
bin,  in  the  Lebanon,  and  during  winter  at  Bkerki. 
He  receives  confirmation  from  the  pope;  for  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  there  has 
existed  a  relationship  between  the  see  of  Rome  and 
the  Blaronites.  Although  this  relationship  depends 
more  upon  an  external  basis  and  upon  adjustments 
made  from  time  to  time,  and  though  real  unity  in 
doctrine  or  worship  has  never  existed,  the  claim  of 
later  Maronite  authora  is  often  to  the  efifect  that 
from  apostolic  times  their  chureh  has  maintained 
an  undisturbed  orthodoxy,  essentially  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Authors  who  have  writ- 
ten in  this  strain  are  Abraham  Ecchellensis  (q.v.) 
and  Faustus  Nairon,  in  Diseertatio  de  arigine,  nom- 
ine ae  religione  Maronitarum  (Rome,  1679).  These 
writers  follow  somewhat  closely  a  few  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  though  there  have  been  manifest 
traces  of  monothelite  tendencies. 

On  the  Orontes,  between  Hamath  and  Emesa, 
lay  an  old  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Maron.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  was  repaired  by  Justinian,  ao- 
cording  to  Prooopius  (De  ctdificiie,  v.,  ix.),  and  was 
the  most  prominent  among  the  Syrian  monasteries. 
The  Maron  after  whom  the  monastery 

2.  Origin    was    named    is   generally    considered 

of  the  Name,  identical  with  the  hermit  whose  life 

Early       Theodoret    has    described    (Religioea 

Accounts,  hietoria,  xvi.),  the  monk  and  presby- 
ter of  whom  Chrysostom  speaks  so 
highly  {Epiet.  xxxvi.),  who  probably  lived  about 
400.  But  the  great  age  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
monastery  make  it  more  probable  that  it  took  its 
name  from  some  saint  much  older,  perhaps  from 
Mari,  missionary  to  Babylon,  who  was  biuied  in  the 
monastery  Deir  Mar  Mari,  near  Seleucia,  on  the 
Tigris;  or  from  Mari  the  Persian,  mentioned  by 
Ibas  of  Edessa  (W.  Wright,  Hiet.  of  Syriac  Literor 
ture,  London,  1894,  pp.  48--49,  59).  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  from  the  monastery  that  the  Maron- 
ites themselves  derive  their  name;  some  scholars, 
however,  derive  it  from  Maronea,  a  village  thirty 
Roman  miles  east  of  Antioch;  and  otl]Mers  from 
Johannes  Maron  (see  below).  The  name  does  not 
occur  until  the  eighth  century,  when  it  is  used  by 
John  of  Damascus  to  designate  a  heretical  sect. 
Exactly  in  the  same  manner  it  occurs  later  in  the 
writings  of  Christian  authors  in  Egypt  (who  wrote  in 
Arabic),  such  as  Eutychius  (Ibn  Batrik,  b^inning 
of  the  tenth  century),  Benassalus  (Ibn  el-Ass&l,  thir- 
teenth century),  and  others  (cf.  E.  Renaudot,  Hiet. 
patriarcharum  Alexandrinorumf  Paris,  1713,  pp. 
419  sqq.).  Eutychius  says:  "  At  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Maiuicius  there  lived  a  monk  Marun  who 
taught  that  Christ  had  two  natures,  one  will,  and 
one  activity  (?  operation).  The  most  of  his  ad- 
herents, named  Miut>nites  after  him,  dwelt  in  Ham- 
ath, ^innesrin  and  'Awasim.  After  his  death,  the 
citizens  of  Hamath  built  the  cloister  Deir  Marun 
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and  openly  professed  hie  teaching.'*  Benassakis 
drnttnguishea  Maroi^iteii  from  Melchites  (orthodox 
Greeks)  and  from  Franks  (Latins),  and  reports  that 
the  Maronites  went  over  to  the  religion  of  the 
Franks.  WiUiam  of  Tyre  (q.v.)  states  that  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  Byblos,  who 
for  600  years  had  followed  the  teaching  of  the 
fiereaiarch  Maron,  had  in  1182  come  into  relations 
with  the  Patriarch  Aimerich  of  Antioch,  forsworn 
their  heresy,  acceptetl  the  orthodox  faith,  and  re- 
ceived bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
These  wTiters  show  a  bias  against  the  Maronites, 
and  William  of  Tyre  is  in  this  matter  dependent 
upon  Eutychius,  and,  further,  he  does  not  seem  to 
intend  to  imply  that  aU  Maronites  went  over  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Yet,  that  Maronites  were 
not  regarded  as  orthodox  appears  from  efforts  con- 
tinuing into  the  eighteenth  century  to  make  their 
teaching  conform  to  the  Roman  system.  The 
Maronites,  in  asserting  their  early  aad  continuous 
orthodoxy,  appeal  to  the  fact  that  in  the  acts  of 
the  sixth  synod  (680),  which  condemned  the  Mono- 
thelites,  the  Maronites  are  not  mentioned*  But 
other  testimony  which  they  adduce  for  their  or- 
thodoxy is  taken  from  later  writers  whose  produo- 
tioQS  are  more  or  less  suspicious  both  because  of 
their  late  date  and  because  of  an  admixture  of 
legend  m  their  accounts  of  Johannes  Maron,  which 
are  derived  from  an  Arabic  source  not  earlier  than 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

The  account  given  of  Johannes  Maron,  whom  the 
Maronites  acknowledge  as  their  first  patriarch,  is 
that  he  was  born  at  Sir<im,  near  Antioch,  was  ed- 
ucated in  Antioch  and  the  monastery 
3*  The  First  of  St.  Maron.  Later  he  studied  in 
Patriarchy  Constantinople,  became  monk  in  St. 
Johannes  Maron,  was  ordainetl  priest,  and  wrote 
Muon.  against  the  heretics.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  papal  legate  in  Antioch, 
and  by  him  made  bishop  of  BotriLs  in  676.  He 
then  converted  all  the  Monophj^ites  and  Monothe- 
lites  in  the  Lebanon  region  to  the  Roman  faith,  or- 
dained priests  and  consecrated  bishops,  and  gave 
the  Maronites  their  political  and  military  constitu- 
tion. When  Theophanes,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
died,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  IL, 
Johannes  happened,  it  is  said,  to  be  present  in  the 
city,  and  was  unanimously  elected  patriarch.  It  is 
also  reported  that  he  journeyed  to  Rome,  and  w*as 
consecrated  by  Pope  Honorius;  that  he  built  a  new 
monastery  near  Botrus  after  the  Greeks  destroyed 
the  old  one,  and  that  he  died  there  in  707*  But 
this  atory  contains  anachronistic  elements,  since 
Honorius  lived  nearly  a  century  before  that  time. 
As  no  one  but  the  biographer  of  Maro  knows  about 
a  patriarch  of  Antioch  of  that  name,  the  story  of 
his  patriarchate  seems  to  be  a  fabrication.  lienau- 
dot  even  goes  ho  far  as  to  deny  the  very  existence  of 
Maron;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
really  was  electa  bishop  of  Lebanon,  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  there  in  ste^wiy  opposition  to 
the  Greeks.  The  Maronites  celebrate  him  on  Mar. 
2,  A  singubr  characteristic  of  this  history  of  Jo- 
hannes Maron  is  that  it  erroneously  tdentiiles  the 
Mardaites  and  the  Maronites  and  ascribes  to  the 
Utter  the  doughty  deeds  narrated  of  the  former^ 


a  matter  which  has  given  rise  to  variant  explana- 
tions of  no  historic  value. 

Early  reports  give  no  insight  into  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  conditions  prior  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. If  in  that  century  Maronites  were  Monothe- 
lites,  they  may  have  received  the  Monophysite  doe- 
trine  spread  by  Jacobus  BaradKUs  (see  Jacobites) 
in  Syria.  And  if,  as  is  reported,  the  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Maron  were  made  mar- 

4.  Relation  tyrs  because  of  their  agreement  with 
to  Mono-  the  deUve ranees  of  the  Council  of 
thelitism     Chalcedon,  they  could   not  have  been 

and  Mono-  supported  by  their  countrymen.  The 
phyBitism.  Maronites  confess  that  heretical  pas- 
sages have  gotten  into  their  Uter»- 
ture,  but  they  assert  that  these  were  smuggled 
in  by  Monophysites  and  Monotbelites.  In  their 
zeal  for  Rome  they  have  burned  many  books  of  this 
character,  and  they  boast  of  the  correctness  of  their 
later  literature,  especially  that  printed  in  Rome  I 
Their  historians  declare  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century  a  certain  Thomas,  archbishop  of 
KafarTab,  near  Aleppo,  preached  among  the  Maron- 
ites the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites  and  in  coxise- 
quence  had  a  controversy  with  the  Greek  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  This  may  have  been  the  schism  re- 
ferred to  by  WiUIam  of  Tyre,  ended  by  the  agree- 
ment of  Maronites  and  the  Roman  Church  in  1182, 
and  may  have  fumbhed  the  pretext  for  preaching 
the  doctrine  to  the  Maronites  who  lived  in  Cyprus, 
where  the  heresy  Ungered  till  the  time  of  Pop© 
Eugenius  IV. 

The  great  conversion  to  Romanism  in  1182  waa 

not  cc^mplete.     An  an ti- Roman  reaction  set  in  and 

was  punished  by  a  papal  interdict,  from  which  the 

country  was  not  absolved  imtil  1215.     Rome  took 

great    pains  to  maintain    the    union, 

5.  Relations  as,  for   example,    in    1445,    in    con- 
with  Rome,  sequence  of  the  Council  of  Florence. 

A  national  synod  was  held  at  the  com- 
mand of  Clement  VIIL  in  1596,  in  the  monastery 
of  Kanobin*  to  which  Girolamo  Dandini,  a  Jesuit, 
went  as  papal  legate,  charged  with  the  revision  of 
all  Maronite  affairs.  According  to  bis  report  (Mit' 
siofte  apost'Olica  ai  patriarca  e  Maroniti  dd  MonU 
Libano,  Cesena,  1656;  Fr.  transL  by  Richard  Simon, 
Voyage  du  Mont  Liban,  Paris,  1685),  the  council  re- 
sulted in  submission  to  the  Roman  see,  and  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  doctrines.  The  differences, 
however,  were  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  The 
Maronites  retained  the  celebration  of  the  Lord*8 
Supper  under  both  kinds ^  the  Syriac  liturgy,  the 
marriage  of  the  priests,  their  om^n  fast-days,  and 
their  own  saints.  A  new  council  was  held  in  1736 
in  the  monastery  of  Mary,  at  Luweiza,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kesrawan.  The  celebrated  Maronite  scholar 
J.  S*  Asscmani  was  sent  from  Rome  as  papal  legate; 
and  the  object  was  to  secure  among  the  Maronites 
acceptance  of  the  (^nons  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
How  incomplete  the  success  of  this  mission  was  is 
shown  by  the  remark  of  a  Maronite  monk:  ''  (The 
Maronites)  recognize  the  pope  as  head  (of  tbt 
Church);  outside  of  that  they  have  nothing  easen* 
tially  Catholic."  The  principal  concessions  by  the 
Maronites  were  that  they  accepted  the  filioque  and 
kneeling  at  the  conaecrationi  and  acknowledged  the 
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councils  of  787  (second  Nicene),  869  (Constanti- 
nople), 1439  (Florence),  and  the  Council  of  Trent; 
the  Roman  catechism  (in  Arabic)  and  the  Gregorian 
calendar  were  introduced;  the  Tridentine  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  es- 
tablished; the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  confined 
to  the  lower  degrees;  the  name  of  the  pope  was  in- 
troduced in  the  prayers  and  the  mass.  Other  pro- 
visions dealt  with  the  preparation  of  the  host,  its 
reception  by  the  clergy  in  both  kinds,  but  by  the 
laity  in  the  form  of  a  sop;  the  orders  of  the  clergy 
and  their  ordination,  and  the  general  constitution 
of  the  Church.  While  this  synod  settled  the  mod- 
em form  of  the  Maronite  organization,  in  many 
particulars  there  has  been  reversion  to  the  earlier 
customs. 

In  1584  Gregory  XIII.  founded  the  Collegium 
Maronitarum  in  Rome,  and  from  that  institution 
issued  a  number  of  celebrated  scholars — Geoigius 
Amira,  Gabriel  Sionita,  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  the 
Assemanis,  and  others.  An  earlier  Maronite  scholar 
of  note  was  Theophilus,  court  astrologer  to  the  Caliph 
al-Mahdi,  who  compiled  a  **  Chronicle  "  and  trans- 
lated Homer  into  Syriac.  But  before  the  agreement 
with  Rome  there  was  little  literary  activity  among 
the  Maronites.  Even  afterward,  the  people  re- 
mained backward  in  culture,  in  spite  of  schools  es- 
tablished among  them,  and  retained  many  of  their 
early  customs.    Two  printing-presses 

6.  Modem  were  established  at  Mar  Hanna  in  1795, 

Conditions,  and  at  Kashia  in  1802;  but  they  awa- 
kened no  interest  in  reading.  For  a 
long  period  the  Maronites  maintained  a  kind  of 
supremacy  over  the  Druses;  but  after  1840  their 
power  became  greatly  weakened,  feuds  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  Druses,  by  which  the  country 
was  often  fearfully  devastated.  As  a  consequence 
the  Maronite  Chiu*ch  has  greatly  suffered.  The 
priests  are  poor,  being  supported  only  by  free-will 
offerings  and  fees  for  masses.  The  monasteries 
participate  also  in  the  general  poverty,  and  many 
have  been  destroyed.  The  clergy  includes,  besides 
the  patriarch,  archbishops  and  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  sub-deacons,  readers  and  cantors.  The 
temporal  power  is  exercised  by  an  emir,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  pasha  of  Saida.     (K.  KESSLERf.) 

The  superior  of  the  Syro-Maronite  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Yazbek,  chor- 
bishop,  and  rector  of  the  Maronite  church  of  Bos- 
ton, which  was  dedicated  in  1898.  The 

7.  In  the  ceremony  of  the  preconization  of  the 
United  pastor  of  the  church  of  Boston  to  the 
States.  chor-bishopric  took  place  there  in  1900. 
The  decree  was  conferred  by  the  Mar- 
onite patriarch,  and  was  approved  by  the  Roman 
GathoUc  archbishop  of  Boston.  The  title  of  chor- 
bishop,  it  should  be  added,  is  equivalent  to  the  title 
of  a  vicar  in  partibus.  It  gives  the  right  to  use 
the  miter. 

The  chiu*ch  of  New  York  was  organized  in  1893. 
There  are  also  churches  in  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Buffalo,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Youngstown,  O.,  and  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  about  ten  in  all,  with  an  equal  number 
of  priests.  The  sect  claims  a  membership  of  about 
35,000  in  the  United  States. 

The  Maronite  priests  in  the  United  States,  al- 


though appointed  by  the  Maronite  patriarch,  are 
under  the  immediate  protection  and  at  the  call  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  whose  dioceses  their 
churches  are  located.  A.  A.  Stamouu. 

Biblxoorapht:  Sotiroes  for  doctrine  are  their  ecclesiastical 
books:  Miuale  thaldaieum  juxta  rUum  .  .  .  Maroni- 
iarum,  Rome,  1692-04,  2d  ed.,  1604;  their  service  for  the 
Eucharist  was  printed  at  Koschaya  in  the  Lebanon,  1816, 
1865;  Liber  miniMtri  mitscB  juxta  ritum  .  .  .  Maroni- 
tarum, Rome,  1606;  Ojffieia  wanctorum,  2  parts,  Rome, 
1666-66;  Offlcium  feriale,  Beirut,  1876.  Historical 
sources  are  John  of  Damascus,  in  MPQ,  zciv.  486,  1432; 
the  presbyter  Timotheus,  in  MPO,  Ixxxv.  166;  J.  8. 
Assemani,  Bibliotheea  orierttaliSf  L  406  sqq.,  iii.  2,  pp.  22 
sqq.,  Rome,  1710;  Faustus  Nairon,  Enoplia  fldei  catho- 
lic<B  Romance  hiatorico-doffmatica,  ib.  1604;  a  collection 
of  sources  is  in  M.  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chrietianue,  iii.  1-100, 
Paris,  1740.  An  excellent  reli^ous  orientation  of  Chris- 
tian peoples  in  Syria  is  by  H.  H.  Jessop,  in  Hietory  .  .  . 
of  the  Sixth  Seaaion  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  ed.  P. 
Bchaff  and  8.  L  Prime,  pp.  634-^42,  New  York.  1874. 
Consult  further:  Robinson,  Reaearchea,  voL  iii;  G.  Guy, 
Sijour  ,  ,  .  h  Beirout  el  dana  le  LAban,  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1847;  H.  Petermann,  Reiaen  im  Orient,  vol.  L,  Leipsic, 
1860;  C.  H.  Churchill,  Mount  Lebanon,  voL  iv.,  Druxea 
and  MaronUea,  London,  1862;  A.  Pichler,  Oeachichte  der 
kirchliehen  Trennung,  ii.  633-667,  Munich,  1865;  KL, 
viil  801-002;  A.  de  Piolant,  Au  paya  dea  MaronUea, 
Paris,  1882;  F.  J.  Bliss,  in  PEF,  Quarterly  StatemenU  for 
1802  (valuable);  J.  Debs,  PerpOuelle  Orthodoxie  dea  Mar- 
onUea, Arras,  1806;  F.  Nau,  Opuaculea  MaronUea.  (Euvrea 
inSditea  de  J.  Moron,  Paris,  1890;  J.  Parisot,  Rapport  aur 
una  miaaion  adenHftque  en  Turgyie  d'Aaia,  ib.  1800;  K. 
Beth,  Orientaliadie  ChriatenheU,  Beriin,  1002;  F.  Tyan, 
8oia  lea  chdrea  du  Liban;  la  naHonaliU  Maronite,  La 
Chapelle-Montliceon,  1005. 

On  the  synod  of  1736  consult :  8.  E.  Assonani,  Biblir 
otheca  Medicea,  pp.  118  sqq.,  Florence,  1742;  Nouveaux 
mhnoirea  dea  miaaiona  de  la  eompagnie  de  Jiaua  dana  le 
Levant,  viiL  363  sqq.,  Paris,  1745;  while  a  summary  of 
the  Acts  was  given  by  C.  F.  Schntirrer,  in  De  ecdeaia 
Maronidca,  TObingen,  1810-11,  cf.  Ardtiv  fUr  Kirchen- 
OeachichU,  i  (1814),  32-82.  Consult  also  J.  8.  Assemani, 
Synodua  provincialia  a  .  .  .  patriarcha  Antiocheno,  archi- 
epiacopia  et  epiacopia,  necnon  dero  .  .  .  Maronitarum, 
Rome,  1820. 

MAROT,  ma"ro',  CLEMENT:  French  poet  and 
Protestant  leader;  b.  at  Cahors  (60  m.  n.  of  Tou- 
louse) c.  1497;  d.  at  Turin  in  Aug.,  1544.  In  1518 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Princess  Margaret  of 
Orl6ans-Angouldme,  better  known  as  Margaret  of 
Navarre  (q.v.),  and  thus  came  into  contact  with  Prot- 
estant teachings.  In  1525  he  accompanied  Francis 
I.  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
with  him  at  Pavia.  When  he  returned  to  France 
he  began  to  attack  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic system,  and  was  imprisoned.  On  his  release  in 
Nov.,  1527,  he  openly  declared  his  adhesion  to  Prot- 
estantism. In  1530  he  published  a  collection  of  his 
early  poems,  some  of  which  were  by  no  means  edi- 
fying, under  the  title  L* Adolescence  cUmentine. 
Accused  of  heresy,  he  escaped  by  the  protection  of 
the  king  and  his  sister.  Believing  that  Francis  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  Evangelical  doctrines,  he  wrote 
for  him  a  poem  on  the  .fundamental  principles  of  the 
New  Testament  {Sermon  du  bon  paateur  el  du  ttuiu- 
vais).  At  this  time  he  also  began  to  translate  the 
Psalms  into  verse.  But  in  Oct.,  1534,  when  the 
affaire  dea  placards  brought  on  a  severe  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  he  fled  to  Ferrara,  where  he  re- 
mained under  the  protection  of  Ren^,  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France  (see  RenI:e  op  France).  In 
1536  he  renounced  Protestantism  at  Lyons,  went 
back  to  the  court,  and  worked  at  his  poetical  version 
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of  the  Psalms  from  the  tiAtiti  "raralon  of  Vatable,  thiia 
rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the  Frericii  Protestant 
churches,  which  were  in  need  of  a  hymn- book.  The 
first  Caiviiiistic  hymn-book  (Strasburg,  1539)  con- 
tains eighteen  psalms,  twelve  of  which  are  Alarot*s. 
In  1542  he  published  thirty  paalms  with  a  detii ca- 
tion to  th(*  king;  but  the  general  adoption  of  them 
by  the  Protestants  compelled  him  once  more  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  reacliing  Geneva  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  remaining  there  a  twelvemonth.  Cal- 
vin induced  him  to  translate  twenty  more  psalms, 
which  he  published  with  the  others  in  154^i,  under 
the  title  Cinquanle  pseaume^.  He  was  unable,  how* 
ever,  to  submit  to  the  eocle-stastic4il  discipline  of 
Geneva,  and  went  to  Turin.  His  version  of  the 
Paalms  is  accurate  and  renders  admirably  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Hebrew  text.  Its  success  Wiis  remark- 
able. In  1562  the  f'rench  Protestant  hyum^book 
was  completed  by  the  midition  of  101  psalms  trans- 
lated by  Beza  to  forty-nine  of  Jlarof^s.  Between 
1562  and  1565  not  less  than  sixty-two  editions  were 
printed;  and  it  waa  ultimately  translated  into 
twenty-two  languages.  Eugene  Choisy* 

Bibliookapity:  Tbo  one  edition  of  the  (Euvra  to  he  con- 
wuiUxi  IB  by  G.  Guiffrey,  vols.  u.-iii..  Paria,  1875-81. 
Cofvault:  F.  Bovet,  flUt.  dfu  paautier  dea  igliseM  rfformee*, 
Parb,  1872;  O.  Doueo,  Clement  Marol  el  le  poautier  hu- 
guermt,  2  vola..  lb,  1878-79  (cf.  T.  Dufour.  in  Revue  critiqur. 
Jan.  31  and  Feb,  7.  1881);  E.  DoumerKue,  Jmn  Caivin, 
L  233  eqq.,  585  eqq.,  Lauaaiuie,  1809.  Consult  also: 
Julian,  HymnotoQTi,  p.  7H;  Lichtenbergcr,  ESR,  viiL 
734-737, 

MARPRELATE  TRACTS:  A  series  of  seven 
publications  which  appeared  in  England  under  the 
peeudonym  of  "  Martin  Marprolat^,  Gentleman," 
between  Nov.  or  Dec,  15S8,  and  July,  1580.  They 
were  violent  attacks  upon  the  Church,  episcopacy, 
and  certain  bishops  in  particular,  impudent,  per- 
sonal^ and  scurrilous  in  pas.sages,  so  that  they  ivere 
not  approved  even  by  the  Puritans;  but  their  keen 
and  apt  if  somewhat  broad  and  vulgar  wit,  their 
logical  arj^ument,  and  their  evident  sincerity  made 
them  effective  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. Their  success  occasioned  numerous  imi- 
tiitions  and  more  numerous  and  ponderous  rephes^ 
givinig  rise  altogether  to  "  the  greatevst  religious  con- 
troversy  of  Elizabeth's  reign, '^  The  tracts  were 
printed  surreptitioualy,  at  first  at  East  Moubw-y 
(opposite  Hampton  Court),  Surrey,  afterward  at 
hiding-places  in  Nortlmraptonshire  and  Warwick- 
shire. Extraordinary  but  unsuccessful  eCFort-s  were 
Diade  by  the  authorities  to  discover  the  author.  It 
was  suspected  at  the  timo»  and  has  rx.'en  generally 
believed  since,  that  they  were  i^iTitten  Dy  the  Welsh- 
man John  Penry  (q.v.).  Dr.  Dexter's  argument 
for  Henry  Barrow  is  not  concluaive.  It  was  Penry 
beyond  question  who  superintended  the  printing 
and  distribution.  He  Imd  more  or  less  help  and 
encouragement  from  John  Cdall  (qA%)j  Job  Throck- 
morton, a  country  gentleman  of  Hasely,  Warwick- 
shire; Robert  Waldegrave,  a  London  printer;  Sir 
Richard  Knightly,  a  Puritan  squire  of  Fawsley, 
Northauiptonshire;  John  Hales,  of  Coventry;  and 
Robert  Wig«ton,  of  WoLston,  War  wicks  hire. 

Tlie  titles  of  the  tracts  are  very  long;  abridged 
they  are:  (1)  AnEpisUe;  {2)AnEpUome;  (3)  Cer- 
tain  Minerai  Conclusions;  (4)  Ha  y'  any  Workefor 


Cooper  f  (5)  The  Protestation;  (6)  Theses  Martin^ 
iunce  or  Martin  Junior;  (7)  The  Censure  of  Martin 
Junior.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4,  with  An  Admonition  to 
tJie  Peojfle  of  England  by  Thomas  C^per.  bishop  of 
Winchester^  prepared  in  reply  to  the  Epistle,  and 
two  other  anti-Martin  publications^  were  reprinted 
with  introductions  and  notes  by  John  Petheram 
under  the  title  of  Puritan  Discipline  Tracts  (Lon- 
don, 1843-47).  Udatl^a  Diotrephes,  the  Epistk,  and 
Cooper^s  Admonition  were  reprinted  with  intro<luc- 
tions  by  Edward  Arlier  in  the  English  Schotar*s 
Library  (London,  liJ79-82). 

Bibuograpitt:  W.  Alattkell,  A  History  cf  the  MarprHaie  Con- 
tmv^ay,  LondoD,  IBi&i  M.  Dexter.  CongrfgaiionaiiMm  of 
th€  La9i  Three  Hundred  Yean,  pp.  131-202.  New  Vork. 
1880;  E.  kr\^r,  An  Introductrtry  Sketch  U>  the  Martin  Mar- 
prelaie  Controverey,  Ejiglieh  Scholar' a  Library,  no.  8,  Loti* 
don,  187«;  W.  Law.  Defence  of  Church  Principtejt.  2d 
ed..  ib.  1894;  idem.  Wkotly  far  God  the  Chrietian  Life, 
witk  IfUrodueihn,  ib.  1894:  G,  H.  Curtei*,  Dieeent  in  iU 
RekOion  to  the  Church  of  Enaland,  p.  70.  ib,  1897;  J.  H. 
Overtoil.  FA*  Church  in  England,  I  474-476,  ih.  1807: 
W.  H.  Frere,  The  EnglUh  Church  {1668-1626).  pp.  249- 
254.  ib,  1904;  W.  Pierce.  An  Hisloricni  tniroduciion  to  the 
Marprdatr  Tracts;  a  Chitj}ler  in  the  Evobttion  of  rdigioiut 
and  civil  Liberty  in  England^  Kew  York,  1900. 

MARQUARBT,  JULIUS:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic: b.  at  Plasswich  (37  ro.  s,vr.  of  K/jnigsber^), 
East  Prussia,  Mar.  24,  1849.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Lyceum  of  Braunaberg  and  the  univer- 
sities of  Mlinflter  (lie.  theoL,  1874),  Wijrzburg, 
and  Munich.  In  1S74  he  became  privat-docent  at 
Braunsberg,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fcfcisor  of  mora!  theology  in  1878  and  promoted  to 
a  full  professorship  of  the  same  subject  in  1S82.  He 
became  a  canon  of  Frauenburg  in  lOOO  and  since 
1903  has  been  honorary  professor  of  moral  theology 
at  Braunsberg.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  briefer 
contributions,  he  has  written  Ct/riUii^  Hierosotymi^ 
tonus  haptismi,  chrismatiSj  eucharistice  mysteriorum 
inierpres  (Leipdc,  1882). 

MARQUETTE,  JACQUES:  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary and  explorer  and  discoverer  of  the  Mis- 
sisaippi;  b.  at  Laon  (S7  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  France, 
in  1&37;  d.  in  ^iichlgan  near  the  Marquette  River 
May  18,  1675.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1654;  became  priest  in  lt)456,  and  the  sjime  year 
went  to  Canada,  taking  up  his  re^sidence  among  the 
Algonquin  and  Huron  Indiana  and  studying  their 
lunguages;  in  1668  he  went  to  Luke  Superior  to 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  rene\nng  there  the  abandoned 
mission  first  established  in  1641,  where  he  built  a 
church  and  made  many  converts;  later  he  moved 
to  La  Fointe  du  St.  Esprit,  and  then  in  1671  to 
Mackinaw,  where  he  founded  the  mission  of  St. 
Ignatiuii;  in  1673  he  joined  the  expedition  of  Louis 
Joliet,  keeping  a  diary  which  k  of  permanent  inter- 
est (Voyage  et  dicouverie  de  quelqucs  pays  ei  nations 
de  VAminque  Septerntrionalc,  printed  often,  e.g.,  in 
M.  Thevcnot,  Recueil  de  voyages,  Paris,  1681;  Eng. 
transi.  in  J.  G.  Shea,  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
the  Mississippi,  New  York,  1852) ;  in  1674  he  started 
to  establish  a  mission,  under  orders,  in  Illinojs,  but 
was  taken  ill  on  the  way,  and  did  not  reach  Kaa* 
kaskia  until  the  follo\*ing  spring,  where  he  accom- 
plished his  object;  the  follo\^ing  year  he  set  out  for 
Mackinaw,  being  compelled  by  illness  to  leave  Ka»- 
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kaakia,  and  died  on  the  way.  His  grave  was  dia- 
oovered  at  Point  St.  Ignaoe,  Mich.,  in  1877. 
BlBUOOBAPirr:  R.  Q.  Tliwaitea,  Fol^  i/ar0«MN>>  New  York, 
1002;  ki«in,  in  JstuU  R€laHon»  and  AUitd  i>oaim«nlt. 
Gtertland,  1896  aqq.;  J.  Sptflu,  lAbrary  of  iliiMrioan  Bi- 
ograj/Hy,  roh  x^  Botton,  1838;  H.  H.  Huribut,  FaOm 
Marqu&Ut  cU  Mackinaw  and  Chieago^  Ghieaco*  1878;  8. 
HsdcM,  FaOm  Marqu§IU,  Diteov0r9r  of  ih»  Mi$tiativpi, 
N«w  York.  1903. 

MARQUIS^  DAVID  CALHOUH:  Praabyterian; 
b.  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1834.  He  was 
educated  at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonabuig,  Pa. 
(A3.,  1857),  and  after  teaching  for  three  years 


(1857-60),  studied  at  Western  Theological  Semmary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.  (1860-62),  and  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary  of  the  Northwest  (now  MoCormick  TheolpgidU 
Seminary,  Chicago),  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1863.  He  then  held  successive  pastorates  in  his 
denomination  at  Decatur,  UL  (1863-1866),  North 
Church,  Chicago  (1866-70),  Westminster  Church, 
Bateimore,  Md.  (1870-78),  and  Lafayette  Park 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1878-83),  and  since  1883  has 
been  professor  of  New-Testament  literature  and 
exegesis  at  McCormick  Tbeokigical  Seminary.  He 
was  also  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churdiat  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1886. 


I.  Tbm  History  of  Mmrriaca. 

Marriace  in  Primittire  8o«ieiy  (i  1). 

Mariiace  among  Greeks  and  Romans 
(I  2). 

New- Testament  View  of  Marriage 
(13). 

Marriage  in   the  PrimitiTe  Churoh 
(I  4). 

Medieiral  Estimate  of  Marriage  (i  6). 

Lather's  Conception  (|  6). 

Kant,   Fiohte,   and  Sohleiermacher 
(17). 

Ethical  Basb  of  Marriage  (i  8). 

Practical  O>nsiderations  (|  9). 

Misalliance  and  Morganatic  Marriage 
(I  10). 

Wedding  Chistoms  (f  11). 
II.  Marriage  Law. 
1.  History  of  Marriage  Law. 

Development  of  Ecelesiastical  Juris- 
diction over  Marriage  (|  1). 


ICARRIAGB. 

Marriage  Secularised  by  Piotestant- 
im  (I  2). 

Minister  and  Materia  Sacramenti  in 
Marriage  (i  8). 

Satum  and  Legitimum  Matrimonlum 
(14). 
2.  Theory  and  Contracting  of  Marriage. 

Influence  of  Roman  Law  (f  1). 

Teutonic  Elements  (f  2). 

Relation  of  Canon  to  Roman  and 
Teutonic  Law  (i  8). 

Decline  of  the  Importance  of  the 
Betrothal  (i  4). 

Theory  of  Marriage  in  Early  Luther- 
an Rituals  (I  6). 

Development  of  CMl  Marriage  (f  6). 
8.  Impediments  to  Marriage. 

Claasifioation  of  Impedimenta  (i  1). 

Canonical  Impedimenta  (f  2). 

Consanguinity  (i  8). 

Affinity  (|  4). 


Affinity  in  Canon  Law  and  Eariy 

Protestantism  (i  6). 
Spiritual  Relationship  and  Difference 

of  Religion  (i  6). 
Impotence  and  Adultery  (i  7). 
Error  (f  8). 

Obstructing  Impedimenta  (i  9). 
The  Removal  of  Impedimenta  (i  10). 
4.  Dissolution  of  Marriage. 

Classes  of  Dissolution  of  Marriage 

(ID. 
In  the  Eariy  Church  (f  2). 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  (Church  (|  3). 
Divorce  in   the  Protestant  Church 

(14). 
Remarriage  of  the  Divoroed  (|  5). 
6.  Mixed  Marriages. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Position  (|  1). 
Present  Roman  Catholic  Usage  (|  2). 
Lutheran  Usage  (|  3). 


I.  Histoiy  of  Marriage:  In  the  general  use  of 
the  term,  marriage  is  a  union  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  which  is  intended  to  be  permanent  and  is 
recognised  by  society.  The  views  concerning  the 
number,  rights,  and  duties  of  married  persons  and 
concerning  the  dissolubility  of  marriage  have  dif- 
fered mudi  and  still  differ  in  various  places.  The 
Christian  view,  based  on  Mark  x.  6-8,  is  that  the 

union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  for 

I.  Xairiage  life  is  the  order  intended  by  the  crea- 

in  Primitive  tor;    but  Gen.  ii.  18-24  has  lost  ito 

Society,      authoritative  force  as  a  proof  te^ 

since  sociology  shows  that  monogamy 
is  a  result  late  in  its  development.  According  to 
the  researches  of  Bachofen,  Moigan,  McLennan  and 
others  concerning  the  matriarchate,  an  extensive 
community  in  women  was  the  first  stage;  with  the 
origin  of  the  patriarchate  and  of  private  property 
woman  took  the  position  of  a  chattel,  polygamy 
was  originated,  after  which  the  rights  of  private 
property  and  of  inheritance  led  to  monogamy.  It 
is  true,  the  conclusions  concerning  the  evolution  of 
marriage  on  the  basis  of  the  researches  of  Bachofen 
concerning  the  matriarchate  and  of  Moigan  con- 
cerning the  system  of  affinity  of  the  Indians  have 
been  contested  by  Grosse,  Westermarck,  and  others, 
on  the  ground  that  occasional  underlying  facts, 
which  have  been  interpreted  as  remnants  of  older 
periods,  admit  and  even  demand  another  interpre- 
tation, since  such  conceptions  presuppose  paternal 
right  and  the  view  that  the  wife  was  the  property 
of  the  husband.  But  in  spite  of  these  modifica- 
tions, even  the  possibility  that  monc^gamy  was  the 


original  form  of  marriage  has  not  been  shown.  The 
conditions  of  monogamy,  namely,  a  higher  estima- 
tion of  woman,  the  individualiiEation  of  spiritual 
life,  and  consciousness  of  immorality  of  illegitimate 
intercourse,  are  the  results  of  an  extended  historical 
development.  Even  in  Israel  the  status  in  Gen.  i. 
and  ii.  was  preceded  by  a  lower  moral  status  such 
as  is  involved  in  polygamy,  purchase  of  the  bride, 
and  the  slavery  of  women.  But  Christian  judgment 
is  not  refuted  by  the  fact  that  its  idea  of  marriage 
has  only  gradually  unfolded  under  the  coopera- 
tion of  economic  and  other  factors  in  the  devel- 
opment of  culture,  since  the  same  is  true  of  the  in- 
dividual. Its  basis,  however,  must  be  different; 
instead  of  using  tradition,  it  must  employ  the  idea 
of  inner  necessity.  Since  God  has  created  nature 
for  a  moral  purpose,  the  ethical  gifts  developed 
from  the  distinction  of  sex  must  be  understood  as 
the  original  purpose  of  God  in  creating  man  and 
woman  just  as  they  are  independent  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  cooperated  in  their  origin. 
The  same  applies  also  to  indissoluble  monogamy  if 
it  be  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  those  gifts. 
For  Jewish  conceptions  and  practise  see  Faiolt  and 
Mabriaqb  Rblationb,  Hebrew. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  dignity  of 
marriage  as  an  institution  having  divine  sanction 
was  based  upon  its  importance  for  the  family  (which 
was  a  group  of  dtisens  with  full  civil  and  political 
rights,  consisting  of  several  generations  and  con- 
solidated by  its  own  cult)  and  for  the  State.  Its 
purpose  was  the  birtl^of  legitimate  sons  to  continue 
the  family  cult  and  to  form  a  body  of  citizens. 
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Marriage  was  desired  out  of  reverence  for  the  family 

and  the  StatCi  ako  because  of  the  support  during  life 

and  ID  old  age  thus  secured  and  t4>  pro- 

2.  Blarriage  vide  for  the  paj^racnt  of  the  last  honors 

Among      to  the  dead.    Sotus  competent  for  tliese 

Greeks  and  duties  could  proceed  only  from  tk  wornxin 

Romans*  who  had  been  recei^'ed  into  the  fanjily 
cult.  The  results  were  monogamy^ 
and  the  elevation  of  the  potsition  of  woman*  It  is 
true  that  family  interests  decided  the  husband's 
choice  antl  that  the  wife  stood  under  the  legal 
guardiu«iihip  of  the  huHhimd;  but  in  so  far  aa  she 
brought  a  dowr3.%  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  and  educated  the  ehildren,  she  was  rela- 
tively intlepenrlent  and  highly  esteemed.  There 
may  have  been  possible  a  comprehensive  and  inti- 
mate communion  of  husband  and  wife  us  an  ethical 
gift  resulting  from  marriage,  especially  in  Rome, 
where  woman  enjoyed  freedom  of  movement  out- 
side of  the  home  and  took  an  inten^st  in  the  activity 
of  man,  while  in  Athens  her  seclusion  in  the  houae 
made  this  impossible  for  her;  but  such  a  commu- 
nion was  impede<l  by  the  dUsiimtiona  of  sexuil  in- 
tercourse which  was  still  estimated  in  a  naturalistic 
manner  and  might  be  indulgetl  in  by  any  man,  so 
that  D*^mosthenes  fsajs  significantly:  "  We  keep 
courtesans  to  be  atnuaed,  concubines  to  be  nursed, 
wives  for  the  bringing  forth  of  legitimate  children 
and  as  faithful  watchens  of  the  house/'  Changes  in 
the  manner  of  economic  production  and  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  family  brought  about  unfavorable 
consequences.  The  principal  duties  of  woman  lost 
their  significance  when  degeneration  of  the  family 
cult  and  of  economic  profluction  took  place.  As 
the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  restricted, 
woman  became  legally  more  independent.  Thus 
matrimony  Ijecame  merely  a  ciWl  contract  with  no 
higher  purpose,  and  might  be  dissolved  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties  and  was  frequently  so  dis- 
solved. The  male's  desire  for  legitimate  sons  van- 
ished with  decay  of  reverence  for  the  family  and  of 
interest  in  the  state.  The  sole  incentive  of  marriage 
remaining,  namely,  hope  of  increase  in  influence 
and  fortune^  did  not  supply  a  permanent  ethical 
bond.  On  the  other  hand,  marriage  was  bene- 
ficially influenced  by  the  birth  of  the  philosophic 
idea  of  spiritual  and  ethical  personality.  Sexual  in- 
tercourse,  wliich  for  Neo- Pythagorean  spiritualism 
was  under  any  circumstance  contamination  of  the 
Bpirit,  w*as,  in  consetiuencc  of  the  Stoic  Idea  of  con- 
trol of  the  sensual  desires  by  rational  purpose,  de- 
dared  admissible  only  in  matrimony  and  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  children.  It  was  regarded  as 
incumbent  on  the  husband  to  be  faithful  in  mar- 
riage and  the  idea  of  a  harmonious  et!iical  life  com- 
munion of  husband  and  wife  was  develofied,  with- 
out  accomplishing,  however,  any  noteworthy  change 
either  in  theory  or  in  actiutl  life, 

Christianity  first  brought  about  such  a  change  by 
applying  stronger  motives  than  philosophy  fur* 
nishetl.  namely,  such  religious  sentiments  as  rever- 
ence for  God's  commandments  and  fear  of  his  pun- 
ishment, to  which  the  power  of  higher  morals  and 
the  penitential  discipline  of  the  congregation  con- 
tributed. It  is  true,  expectation  of  the?  imminent 
ead  of  the  world  ob«truct«d  the  developoieat  of  a 


complete  doctrinal  sjnstem  of  marriage  and  hin- 
dered appreciation  of  the  importance  which  it  has  in 
the  evolution  of  history  and  in  the  uni- 
3»  New-  versal  mission  of  Christianity.  Never- 
Testament  theless,  the  contrast  of  the  fupda- 
View  of  mental  conceptions  of  Christianity  with 
Marriage.  Jewish  and  pagan  monds  immediately 
brought  about  great  progress.  Christ 
condemned  the  laxity  of  the  Jewish  laws  of  divorce; 
he  declaped  every  separation  as  disobedience  of 
God^s  commandment  (the  addition  "  saving  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,"  Matt.  v.  32^  is  wanting  in 
I  Cor.  vii.  10,  11,  and  disagrees  with  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount), 
because  a  relation  of  communion  which,  on  account 
of  its  divinely  created  impulse,  takes  preoedenc-e 
even  over  the  relatioimliip  to  father  and  motlier  can 
not  be  dissolved  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  man.  Paul 
emphasizes  the  unconditional'  object! onablene^  of 
fornication  (which  among  the  pagans,  at  least 
among  the  men,  was  not  considered  an  offense)  upon 
the  basis  of  the  idea  of  holiness,  of  the  duty  of  the 
man  who  has  been  called  to  be  a  member  of  God's 
people  and  even  elevate<i  to  be  a  temple  of  God 
and  a  member  of  Christ  to  devote  even  the  phy^sical 
life  to  the  honor  of  God  and  to  avoid  B<df-pollution 
by  indulging  in  the  impulses  of  the  flesh  (I  Cor.  vi. 
13,  20;  I  Thess.  iv.  7,  8).  It  is  owing  to  the  em- 
phasis  upon  this  factor,  which  was  tlerived  from 
later  Judaism  and  was  intensified  by  the  Hellenis- 
tic dualism  of  spirit  and  flesh,  and  also  to  escha to- 
logical  ex|3ectation  tliat  for  Paul  virgituty  was  the 
big  her  itieal  and  that  matrimony  was  a  means 
conoe<led  for  the  prevention  of  a  worse  e\il,  fornica- 
tion, though  marriage  wtis  a  state  winch,  for  per- 
sons not  specially  blessed  with  the  grace  of  absti- 
nence, was  not  only  permissible,  but  preferable 
(I  Cor.  vii,  2,  36,  38).  Furthermore,  celibacy  rec- 
ommends itself  to  him  as  more  convenient  in  view 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  last  days  (ilx  vii.  26  s^^q.), 
also  because  zeal  for  the  Lord  might  easily  be  en- 
croached upon  by  worldly  cares  (32-34).  The 
Pauline  cast  of  thotight  reappears  in  Rev.  xiv.  4; 
I  Tim.  iii.  2,  12,  iv.  3-5,  In  view  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  moral  purposes 
which  had  urged  pagans  and  Jews  to  marry  re- 
ceded, and  the  idea  that  the  bringing  forth  of  chil- 
li rt^n  is  a  means  of  accompliahiag  the  purposes  of 
God  had  not  yet  arisen.  Thb  *'  low  '*  view  of  mat- 
rimony, which  nevertheless  in  connection  with  the 
prolnbitiou  of  all  fornication  signifies  progrt^ss,  did 
not,  however,  lunder  ideahiation  of  the  mutu.il  ro 
lations  of  husband  and  wife  through  the  Christian 
view  thiit  husband  and  wife  are  of  equal  value  in 
Christ  (Gal  iii,  28);  hence  conjugal  union  repre- 
sented itself  as  an  etliical  union  between  persons  of 
equal  position  whose  differences  consisted  only  in 
the  distinctions  of  nature,  although  the  continua- 
tion of  the  legal  and  social  subordination  of  the 
wife  to  the  husband  was  demanded,  not  only  out 
of  reganl  to  unbelievers,  but  as  the  order  of  Goil 
(CoL  iii.  18;  I  Pet.  iii.  1-6)  and  as  provwl  from  the 
history  of  man  (I  Cor,  xi.  3-1  a;  Eph.  v,  22;  I  Tim. 
ii.  11-14).  Man  should  use  his  superior  position 
not  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  legal  claims  but  to 
ahow  due  respect  aad  bve  to  wonum  (£plL  v.  25, 
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33).  The  subordination  of  woman  appears  only  as 
a  special  act  of  subordination  under  God  and  Christ 
and  under  the  general  duty  of  love  (Col.  iii.  18; 
Eph.  V.  22-24). 

The  ancient  church  spread  these  views  and  cus- 
toms into  larger  circles.  Marriage  received  a  greater 
sanctity  in  so  far  as  it  was  transformed  from  a  pri- 
vate and  civil  act  into  a  religious  and  public  cere- 
mony. It  took  place  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  with  the  accompaniments  of  bestowal  of 
eucharistic  oblations,  congregational  intercession,, 
and  priestly  blessing.  After  the  time 
4.  Marriage  of  Augustine  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacra- 
in  the  ment,  i.e.,  a  sign  of  invisible  gifts, 
Primitive  namely,  union  of  Christ  with  the  con- 
Church,  gregation,  which  furnishes  a  further 
reason  for  its  indissolubility,  even  in 
cases  of  unfaithfulness  and  lack  of  children.  The 
oonmiunion  of  faith,  of  religious  exercises,  of  works 
of  charity  on  a  footing  of  equality — and  the  mar- 
riage tie  was  to  be  consunmiated  only  between 
Christians — brought  about  a  closer  imion  between 
husband  and  wife  (Tertullian,  Ad  uxorem,  ii.  9). 
Notwithstanding,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
ethical  significance  of  marriage  for  the  Christian 
failed  to  develop.  While  the  systematic  condem- 
nation of  marriage  by  the  Gnostics  as  contamina- 
tion was  refuted  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  God  as  the 
creator,  there  reigned  a  sentiment  that  the  conmiu- 
nion  of  the  sexes  actually  contaminated  because  it 
involved  sensual  appetite.  Augustine  saw  in  this 
appetite  a  consequence  of  sin.  Thus  abstinence 
appeared  to  take  higher  rank.  Conjugal  inter- 
course, according  to  him,  was  not  sin  if  its  purpose 
was  the  generation  of  children;  it  was  deadly  sin 
if  its  purpose  was  concupiscence.  A  second  mar- 
riage was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  excess  of  sensuality. 
The  reason  for  regarding  matrimony  as  simply  a 
protection  against  unchastity  is  to  be  found  both 
in  the  ascetic  ideal  and  in  the  fact  that  the  expec- 
tation of  the  inmiinent  end  of  the  world  hampered 
the  appreciation  of  a  positive  ethical  ideal.  Ter- 
tullian considered  it  absurd  for  a  Christian  to  de- 
sire children;  for  why  should  a  man  desire  heirs  or 
rejoice  in  possession  of  them  if  he  must  wish  their 
speedy  removal  from  this  dangerous  world?  Ac- 
cording to  Augustine  the  truly  pious  desires  only 
spiritual  children.  Whoever  enters  the  state  of 
matrimony  must,  of  course,  look  for  children  who  are 
to  be  bom  again  (generare  regenerandos)  and  upon 
educating  them  accordingly.  With  a  general  ab- 
stinence humanity  would  die  out,  but  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be  only  hastened. 
In  the  course  of  time  such  arguments  became  merely 
a  dialectic  means  for  the  defense  of  the  ascetic  ideal 
which  praised  abstinence  as  the  anticipation  of  an- 
gelic life,  as  the  spiritual  and  therefore  superior 
counterpart  of  marriage,  and  as  communion  in  love 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  explicit  expression  of  which 
matrimony  also  tries  to  discover. 

This  conception,  which  is  intelligible  from  the 
condition  of  primitive  Christianity,  persisted  after 
the  Church  had  learned  to  endiure  the  prospect  of  a 
long  future  upon  earth  and  of  the  task  of  educating 
other  peoples  in  the  Christian  religion,  but  it  was 
used  by  Christianity  in  order  to  gain  am^ong  the  rep- 


resentatives of  a  higher  perfection  fit  instruments 

for  the   accomplishment   of   its   world   dominion. 

Thus   the   estimate  of  matrimony  in 

5.  Medieval  comparison  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
Estimate  of  monastical  and  priestly  states  remained 

Marriage,  low.  The  imchastity  of  many  monas- 
tics and  ceUbates  and  a  low  valuation 
of  marriage  induced  in  the  laity  a  moral  degeneracy 
which  was  intensified  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  coarseness  which  literature  took  on,  by 
habitual  slander  of  woman,  and  by  the  humanistic 
renascence  of  pagan  lasciviousness  and  contempt  of 
matrimony. 

In  contrast  with  religious  and  secular  contempt 

of  marriage,  Luther  paid  the  institution  due  honor. 

He  regards  sexual  appetite  as  a  consequence  of  the 

fall  of  man  which  becomes  defensible  only  through 

the  order  of  God.    Therefore  for  him 

6.  Lather's  also  matrimony  is  an  infirmary,  and 
Conception,  also  a  state  necessary  to  all  to  whom 

has  not  been  granted  the  rare  gift  of 
abstinence.  From  this  point  of  view  he  praises  the 
glory  of  matrimony.  While  the  estimate  of  ceU- 
bacy  rests  upon  the  illusion  that  God  is  pleased  by 
self-chosen  achievements,  the  state  of  matrimony 
is  an  institution  of  God.  Consequently  a  wife  is  a 
gift  of  God.  Thus  a  good  conscience  is  secured  for 
him  who  uses  matrimony  and  becomes  a  protection 
against  temptations  to  infidelity.  The  hardships 
which  marriage  entails  become  precious  through 
the  assurance  that  God  is  pleased  with  them.  Final- 
ly matrimony  fosters  a  chaster  spirit  than  celibacy. 
By  thus  paying  due  regard  to  matrimony  as  a  di- 
vine order  of  nature,  Luther  opposed  arbitrary 
ecclesiastical  restrictions  of  natural  impulse.  From 
such  motives  are  to  be  explained  the  blunders  which 
he  committed  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  those  to 
whom  matrimony  through  the  fault  of  either  hus- 
band or  wife  offered  no  protection  against  tempta- 
tion. But  he  conceded  to  nature  only  its  right, 
not  its  dominion,  in  matrimony.  He  demanded 
moderation  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  this  he  looked 
for  from  a  deepening  of  physical  fidehty  to  love  and 
harmony,  and  not  from  casuistic  guidance  in  the 
confessional.  The  real  glory  of  matrimony  Luther 
found  in  the  ethical  purpose  for  which  God  created 
man  and  woman,  and  upon  the  ethical  gifts  the  de- 
velopment of  which  is  their  "  nature."  Children 
are  not  only  to  be  bom  but  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  fear  of  God  and  for  his  service.  Upon  this " 
fact  Luther  based  his  judgment  that  no  state  is 
better  before  God  than  that  of  matrimony,  and  it 
especially  takes  precedence  of  virginity.  His  rea- 
soning proceeded  from  the  beUef  that  nothing 
pleases  God  more  than  the  saving  of  souls,  partic- 
ularly as  it  is  done  by  parents,  who  are  the  apos- 
tles and  bishops  of  cWldren.  "  Particularly  in  the 
state  of  matrimony  children  are  educated  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  in  honor  and  virtue;  for  the  nat- 
ural love  of  parents  makes  the  task  of  education  a 
pleasure,  and  in  parental  love,  which  is  similar  to 
the  love  of  God,  children  find  an  image  of  the  di- 
vine heart."  Here  finally  dawned  that  knowledge 
which  Christianity  should  have  acquired  previously 
along  with  the  conception  of  its  task  in  imiversal 
history — ^the  knowledige  that  the  natural  purpose 
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of  marriBge,  the  birth  and  education  of  children,  is 
a  val liable  ethical  task,  especially  for  Chriatiam, 
God  still  has  for  humanity  a  plan  and  needs  for  its 
fulfilment  faithful  servants  in  Church  and  State  and 
in  all  conditions  of  hfe;  he  is,  therefore,  interested 
not  only  in  the  conversion  of  men  who  are  now 
living,  but  also  in  the  birth  of  ever  new  generations. 
Furthermore,  the  divine  sanction  of  the  marriage 
Btate  resU  for  Luther  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
Bchool  of  faith  and  love  inaamuch  aa  it  calls  for  the 
constant  exercise  of  sympathy,  sacrifice,  and  pa- 
tience. It  is  indeed  this  state  which  offers  the  best 
opportunity  to  obtain  in  faith  and  love  what  the 
contemplative  life  strives  after,  a  Hfe  above  the 
world  This  estimate  of  marriage  expresses  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  inasmuch  as  it  unites  the  con- 
viction that  man  has  to  live  for  the  eternal  purpose 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the  faith  that  Cod  as 
creator  has  ordained  nature  to  be  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing hia  eternal  ethical  purpose. 

In  his  valuation  of  marriage  Luther  had  in  mind 
the  average  state  of  matrimony  which  has  ita  mo- 
tivea  in  sexual  desire  tis  well  as  in  interests  of  econ- 
omy Kad  of  the  family.  The  ideal  of  matrimony  was 
heightened  and  the  ethicality  of  pro- 

7.  KsLUt^  hibition  of  fornication  and  divorce  was 
Fichte,  and  enforced  w*hen  the  independent  ideas 

Schleier-     of  ethical  personality  and  individmihty 

macher,  were  applied  in  the  general  sphere  of 
Protestantism.  Kant  and  Fichte, 
starting  from  this  notion  of  ethical  personality  and 
having  in  view  the  satisfaction  of  sexual  appetite, 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  immoral  degnuiation 
of  woman  is  absent  only  when  husband  and  wife 
yield  up  each  to  the  other  the  entire  peraonahty, 
as  in  monogamous  lifelong  matrimony.  Such  a 
imion,  aecortling  to  Fichte,  removes  from  sexiial 
communion  its  animal  taint,  gives  it  a  character 
worthy  of  a  rational  l>eing,  and  is  a  school  of  etliical 
ennoblement  for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  To 
these  ideas  Schleiermachcr  gave  clear  and  full  ex- 
pression. He  thus  formulated  the  idea!  of  chastity 
118  applied  to  all  sensual  enj oymenta.  Sensual  pleas- 
ure need  not  be  laeking,  but  it  must  not  be  the  im- 
pulsive force  and  must  be  under  control  of  the  spirit. 
This  conception  is  as  far  removed  from  the  Neo- 
Pythagorean-Aitgustinian  view  of  lust  as  from  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  esthetically  sublimated  sen- 
BUaUty  which  apf>pared  in  the  Renaissance  and  de- 
veloped into  a  cult  of  the  flesh.  It  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  Christian  judgment  which  not  only  does 
not  deny  the  gift^  of  nature,  but  rather  appreci- 
ates them  in  so  far  as  they  may  he  subordinated  to 
the  ettucal  spirit,  A  second  idea  is  that  of  individ- 
uality. The  individual  must  not  only  place  him- 
self under  the  general  moral  code,  but  must  also 
develop  his  own  personal  gifts  imder  the  gxiidance 
of  the  universal  norm  of  ethics  so  as  to  represent 
humanity  within  himsc^lf  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This 
thought  fits  in  well  with  the  Christian  judgment  of 
the  relation  of  nature  to  the  moral  spirit  and  with 
the  Reformer!  estimate  of  man's  worth.  In  accortl- 
anoc  with  this  idea.  Schleiennacher  opposed  merely 
prudential  matchea.  His  notion  of  matrimony  in- 
volved that  Iwo  individualities  should  mutually 
supplement  each  other  and  by  >'irtue  of  this  fact 


be  mutually  attracted^  the  result  being  that  they 
foster  e^ch  other's  moral  growth  and  by  perfect 
communion  of  life  become  one  will  and  even  one 
being.  In  accordance  with  the  individualistic  cliar- 
acter  of  the  time  he  at  first  transferred  the  purpoee 
of  marriage  entirely  into  the  mutual  ethical  relation 
of  husband  and  wife,  abstracting  its  natural  pur- 
pose of  8er\dng  for  the  propagation  of  humanity, 
and  he  was  in  danger  of  applj'ing  his  idea  so  abso- 
lutely that  for  the  sake  of  reahzing  his  ideal  he  would 
dissolve  a  marriage  which  did  not  correspond  to 
that  ideal.  After  the  time  of  Friedrich  »SchlegeI, 
this  last  idea  bf*c-ame  so  dominant  tliat  not  only 
was  the  annuhnent  of  marriages  which  did  not  fill 
these  conditions  declare<l  moral  but  the  coopera* 
tion  of  society  in  promoting  matrimony  as  the  re» 
suit  of  a  feeling  which  is  not  under  control  was  de- 
clared immoral.  Divested  of  its  esthetic  nimbus, 
the  illuiiion  of  the  claim  made  by  the  individual's 
changing  passion  as  against  the  objective  order  of 
society  first  appears  with  Bebel  During  the  tur- 
bulent times  of  war,  Schleiermacher's  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  moral  importance  of  the  conununity, 
BO  tliat  he  was  led  to  correct  himself,  whereupon  his 
ethical  individualism  lost  its  one-aided ness.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  regards  the  duties  involved  by  mar- 
riage and  the  residting  domestic  education  as  spe- 
citjc  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  heart.  He  re- 
jects polygamy  and  the  right  of  divorce  because 
there  would  then  be  lacking  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  education,  viz.,  the  permanent  spiritual 
communion  of  the  paronts.  The  significance  of 
marriage  under  Christianity  results  for  him  from 
the  know^ledge  that  the  moral  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  conditioned  by  society,  Tlie  Christian 
family  is  the  most  efficacious  means  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Christianity. 

Thus  from  the  principle  of  distinction  in  sejc  there 
have  developed  in  history  two  ethical  possessions 
that  can  be  realiased  only  in  monogamous  and  life- 
long marriage,  viz.,  family  hfe  as  a  pedagogic  in 
morals  and  the  mutiuil  ethical  advancement  of  two 
individualities  which  supplement  each 
E.  Ethical  other.  Both  are  inde}>endent  of 
Basis  of  cliangea  in  economic,  social,  and  poUt- 
Marriage,  ical  conditions.  The  eoclaliatic  pre- 
diction of  the  disappearance  of  family 
hfe  as  a  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  incorporation  of  private  property  into 
the  State  can  not  be  fulfilled  so  long  as  there  re- 
mains a  call  for  the  i nd i v id tiali station  of  the  mate- 
rial conditions  of  life,  for  bodily  and  spiritual  recre- 
ation and  for  family  life,  and  while  the  superiority 
of  parental  instruction  over  all  jntblic  education  ia 
BO  decide^:!.  Moreover,  love  itself,  in  its  incc»ption 
and  its  disappearance,  is  not  altogether  independ- 
ent of  w^ill  and  may  by  the  use  of  the  opportunities 
offered  in  marriage  and  family  be  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  an  ethical  intercourse,  of  perpetual  sym- 
pathy. Thus  the  two  ethical  possessions  of  matri- 
mony form  the  purpose  of  creation  of  male  and 
female,  and  monogamous,  lifelong  marriage  is  the 
onler  of  God's  creation.  Matrimony  with  its  two 
possessions  is  a  means  for  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  on  earth.  The  superior  purpose  is 
the  social;    for  the  ethical  purpose  of  matrimony 
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must  be  analogous  to  its  natural  purpose,  and  mu- 
tual ethical  supplementing  of  two  ind'vidualities 
can  be  realized  only  if  both  are  perpetually  united 
by  their  special  ethical  purposes.  But  owing  to  the 
different  vocations  of  husband  and  wife  such  a  imlon 
takes  place  as  a  rule  only  when  the  education  of 
the  children  gives  them  a  conmion  purpose. 

From  the  purpose  of  matrimony  follow  its  basal 
principles.  The  individual  purpose  demands  not 
only  free  choice  but  also  a  reverence  for  the  families  of 
husband  and  wife.  The  conditions  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  marriage  are  mutual  inclination, 

relative    equality    of    education    and 

9.  Practical  rank,  and   possession  of  the   highest 

Considera-  aims  in  life.    An  ideal  marriage  be- 

ttons.       tween  Christians  and  non-Christians  is 

therefore  impossible,  as  also  between 
Protestants  and  non-Protestants.  Since  marriage 
has  to  depend  upon  public  recognition  and  in  its  ef- 
fects touches  public  life,  it  is  a  duty  to  submit  to  pub^ 
lie  regulations  regarding  it,  while  the  Christian  should 
also  seek  the  sanction  of  the  Church.  In  theory, 
marriage  should  be  indissoluble,  but  owing  to  the 
guilt  of  sin  this  ideal  can  not  always  be  realized. 
The  Christian  must  always  feel  that  separation  from 
a  living  husband  or  wife  contradicts  duty.  Where 
divergencies  of  temperament  or  moral  defects  in 
either  party  hamper  the  realization  of  the  ideal, 
one  must,  according  to  Matt.  v.  29-30,  save  his  soul, 
even  if  in  that  way  the  individual  life  is  shortened. 
In  case  of  imfaithfulness,  Christian  love  must  strive 
to  condone  even  such  guilt.  The  statement  that 
adultery  is  de  facto  annulment  of  marriage,  rests 
upon  a  one-sided  emphasis  upon  the  physical  phase 
of  marriage.  Adultery  may  be  committed  also 
without  the  sin  of  the  flesh  (I  Cor.  vii.  2-15).  But 
it  may  be  right  or  even  a  duty  for  the  married  to 
discontinue  living  together  if  the  moral  power  is  not 
sufficient  to  bear  the  burden  thus  imposed  by  guilt 
or  if  pardoning  love  sees  no  prospect  of  change  in 
the  guilty  party;  and,  in  case  of  second  marriage 
on  the  part  of  the  guilty  person,  one's  own  moral 
danger  may  justify  a  new  marriage.  These  ideal 
ethical  norms  can  not  immediately  be  transformed 
into  legal  norms  for  State  and  Church,  for  both 
must  take  into  consideration  the  weakness  of  their 
members  and  must  adjust  their  legal  measures  to 
the  greatest  possible  ethical  effects.  When  the 
death  of  husband  or  wife  has  intervened,  a  second 
marriage  should  not  be  contested,  since  it  does  not 
involve  unfaithfulness  to  the  deceased.  The  abi- 
ding relationship  is  by  death  transferred  to  the  spir- 
itual world.  (J.  GOTTSCHICKt.) 

The  development  of  class  distinctions  in  Ger- 
many up  to  the  sixteenth  century  shows,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  serfs,  the  three  sharply  differentiated 
classes  of  nobles,  knights  (the  lower  nobility),  and 
freemen.     By  the  principle  of  equality  of  birth, 
marriages  between  members  of  these 
10.  Misal-  classes   were   considered   misalliances, 
liance  and   and  the  wife  of  lower  birth  was  not 
Morganatic  raised  to  her  husband's  rank,  while  the 
Marriage,    children   belonged   to   their  mother's 
class.    This  condition  of  affairs  was 
partly  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
laW|  except  for  the  nobility,  which,  in  virtue  of  its 


autonomy,  was  able  by  family  laws  and  agreements 
to  prevent  the  principles  of  Roman  jurisprudence 
from  interfering  with  their  family  rights,  and  thus 
to  conserve  the  traditional  theories  of  Teutonic  law. 
In  the  ancient  German  kingdom,  as  to-day,  the  no- 
bility were  able  to  restrict  the  concept  of  the  misal- 
liance, so  that  the  marriage  of  members  of  noble 
families  with  those  not  belonging  to  the  high  nobil- 
ity was  to  be  considered  in  conformity  with  class 
requirements.  The  so-called  morganatic,  Salic, 
or  left-hand,  marriage  (matrimonium  ad  morgana- 
ticam,  ad  legem  Salicam)  is  normally  a  marriage  be- 
tween persons  of  unequal  rank,  but  differs  from  the 
misalliance  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  in  that 
its  effects  are  based  on  a  special  contract  instead 
of  on  law  and  custom.  The  term  "  morganatic  " 
is  apparently  derived  from  the  morning-gift  (Germ. 
Morgengabe)  which  was  usually  given  at  such  mar- 
riages. The  expression  matrimonium  ad  legtm  So- 
Ucam,  which  is  yet  employed,  is  unexplained.  The 
phrase  **  morganatic  marriage  "  is  now  the  one  in 
oonunon  use,  and  such  marriages  still  take  place 
only  in  ruling  families  and  those  of  the  high  no- 
bility. (E.  Sehung.) 

Under  the  head  of  wedding  customs  may  be  con- 
veniently treated  several  'details  relating  to  be- 
trothal or  marriage.  The  preliminary  examination 
is  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  any  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  impediment  to  the  marriage 
exists,  and  whether  the  parties  under- 
II.  Wedding  stand  the  duties  of  the  married  state; 

Customs,  the  Roman  ritual  instructs  the  pastor 
to  see  whether  they  know  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  faith,  so  that  they  may  teach  them  to 
their  children.  Such  an  examination  is  prescribed 
in  some  Evangelical  churches.  The  modem  usage 
of  having  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids  is  a  relic  of 
ancient  usage  (cf.  John  iii.  29;  Matt.  xxv.  1-13). 
The  custom  of  having  a  paranymphuB  for  the  bride- 
groom and  a  paranympha  for  the  bride  remained 
usual  in  the  East;  they  were  compared  to  the  spon- 
sors in  baptism.  In  the  West  the  custom  is  referred 
to  as  regular  by  the  Fourth  Synod  of  Carthage  (398). 
It  fell  in  with  the  old  Teutonic  law,  which  required 
the  bride  to  be  handed  over  to  her  husband  by  her 
former  guardian. 

The  wedding-ring  is  a  symbol  of  great  antiquity. 
Rings  were  used  in  Roman  law  for  symbols  of  other 
mutual  contracts,  but  especially  of  marriage  (Pliny, 
Hist,  naturalis,  xxxiii.  1).  The  Christian  C)hurch 
early  adopted  the  use,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ter- 
tullLsLn  (Apol.,  vi.).  That  as  late  as  the  seventh  or 
even  the  ninth  century  the  ring  was  given  at  the 
first  betrothal  is  attested  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and 
by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  Later  it  was  given  at  the 
wedding,  and  frequently  two  rings  were  exchanged. 
The  ceremony  of  giving  the  ring  varies  in  different 
places.  According  to  the  Roman  ritual,  it  is  blessed 
by  the  priest  and  placed  by  the  bridegroom  upon 
the  bride's  third  finger.  The  reason  for  the  selec- 
tion of  this  finger  is  the  ancient  belief  that  a  large 
vein  led  from  it  directly  to  the  heart.  The  use  of 
wreaths  as  part  of  the  bridal  attire  was  avoided  by 
the  early  Christians  in  order  to  differ  from  the 
pagans  and  Jews  (Justin,  /  Apol.  ix.;  Tertullian, 
De  corona,  v.  13).    Later  it  not  only  came  in  but 
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acquired  a  specitd  signjfieatice.  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  becttine  castomary  for  the  priest  to  place  wreaths 
or  *'  crowns  "  upon  the  hvmh  of  both  Jiride  timi 
^oouij  though  the  strict  rule  forbiide  this  except 
where  the  bride  was  a  virgin.  In  the  West  the  cus- 
tom never  attained  so  much  importance^  because 
the  veil  was  early  preferred,  as  is  shown  by  Am- 
brose, Isidore,  and  Nicholas  I.  In  Germany,  how- 
ever, wreatha  long  remained  very  common,  and  the 
restriction  of  their  use  to  virgins  was  in  many  places 
definitely  laid  down  by  both  ciWl  and  ecclesiastical 
law.  At  the  present  day  such  matters  depend  upon 
local  custom.  (H.  F.  JAcoBfiONf  j 

n.  Marriage  Law.^1.  History  of  Marriage  Law: 
From  the  CliriBtbn  doctnae  of  marrijige.  e%^en  in  its 
ecclesiaatica!  development,  no  new  marriage  law 
could  be  deduced  because  the  relation  of  marriage  ia 
not  a  part  of  the  plan  of  rcilemption.  Nevertheless, 
it  became  necessary  that,  under  its  influence,  both 
usage  &nd  marriage  law  itself  should  experience  a 
partial  renewal  in  Chri^tentlom.  It 
1  BevdloB.  *^came  incumbent  upon  the  Church  to 
mentof  Eol  lay^^own  principles;  and  gradually,  to- 
ol eBiaatlcal  get  her  with  the  development  of  the 
Juiiadio->  dogom  that  marriage  among  Christiana 
tlon  ovor  [g  ^  sacrament,  the  concept  developed 
3**^*«®*  in  the  Western  Church  lliat  the  Church 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  making  mar* 
riaeie  laws  for  Christiai^.  The  Council  of  Trent  con- 
finned  tlus  dogma  with  grtmt  firmness  and  precision 
(Seas,  xxiv,,  Can.  1:  "  Whoever  shall  affirm  ttiat 
matrimony  is  not  truly  and  properly  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Evangehcal  hiw,  instituted 
by  Christ  010-  Lord,  but  tliat  it  is  a  human  inven* 
tion  introduced  into  the  Church,  and  does  not  con- 
fer grace,  let  him  be  anathema  **;  and  also,  as  the 
inference  [Canon  12]:  "  Wlioever  shall  alhrm  tlmt 
matrimonial  causes  do  not  belong  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical judges,  let  him  be  anathema  **),  Jurisdiction 
in  matrimonial  affairs  is  here  expressly  asserted  by 
the  Church,  which  also  indirectly  claims  control  of 
the  laws,  since,  according  to  the  Roman  system,  it 
is  a  matter  of  course  that  ecclesiastical  juilgea  can 
decide  only  according  to  ecclesiastical  laws  and  not 
after  secular  legal  nonns,  unless  the  latter  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Church.  Long  before  the  Ref- 
ormation a  complete  ecclesiastical  marriage  law  had 
developed  and  become  a  part  of  the  canon  law  in 
the  West,  and  had  obtained  exclusive  authority, 
especially  in  Germany- 

Luther  controverted  the  sacramental  character 
of  matrimony  and  declared  it  to  be  a  purely  secular 
relation,  subject  to  the  kws  of  the  civil  authority 
('*  Apology. ^^  xiiij.  That  marriage  is 
2.  Karria^e  commanded  of  God  and  has  divine 
Secularized  promises  was  decidedly  jisserted,  as 
by  Prot©«-  well  as  that  Christian  authorities  are 

tantiam,  hound  to  be  guided  in  making  and  exe- 
cuting marriage  laws  by  the  utterances 
of  divine  revelation.  The  supplement  t^  the 
Schmalkald  Articles,  {|  80-81,  declares  the  estab- 
lishment of  special  courts  for  marriage  affairs  to  be 
an  ecclesiastical  necessity.  In  accordance  with 
tbeee  ideas  in  Ciemum  Evangelical  countries.  Scrip- 
tural corrections  of  the  canonical  marriage  laws  were 
introduced  into  the  church  diaciphnea  promulgated 


by  the  rulers  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the- 
ologians, and  the  consLsloriea  were  charged  with 
matrimotiial  jurisdiction.  Marriage  legisbtion  and 
its  execution  were  based  entirely  upon  the  harmo- 
nious coopenition  of  Church  and  State.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  following  the 
example  of  Prussia,  a  complete  transformation  of 
these  relations  was  gradually  brought  about*  In 
Prussia,  by  an  edict  dated  May  10,  1749,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  consistories  in  general,  especially 
in  marriage  affairs,  was  alx»lished  and  transferred 
to  the  n»gular  secular  courts;  while  the  laws  were 
soon  modifieti  in  such  a  way  that  marriage  was  con- 
tracted exclasively  from  a  secular  point  of  view 
wit  hout  the  aid  of  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  religious  significance  of  marriage  was  entirely 
disregardeii,  the  religious  ceremony  of  marriage  was 
inadvertently  4^tainetL 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  legislation,  foreign 
to  the  Reformers  and  to  the  Evangelical  Church, 
according  to  which  civil  legislation  pays  no  regard 

to  the  religious  meaning  of  marriage, 
3-  Mlniaterbut  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  Church  to 
and  Materia  asst^rt  these  relations  of  marriage  by 
Sacramenti  influencing  the  conscience,  had  its 
in  Marriage,  origin  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

of  France,  where  the  debate  arose  con- 
cerning what  in  Christian  marriage  constitutes  the 
mat^a  sarramenli  and  what  the  agent  or  minuter 
mcramenti.  A  d  instinct  ion  should  be  made,  aooord- 
iiig  to  the  opinion  which  prevailed  in  France,  be- 
tween the  contractus  naiuralis  and  sacra menUdit, 
The  contract  made  by  the  parties  received  its  sao- 
ramental  character  from  the  priest  (as  the  mimgier 
sacmmenti}  through  his  benediction  (tnaieria).  The 
State  must  fix  the  conditions  under  which  the  civil 
marriage  contract  could  be  made  and  annulled. 
The  priest  could  only  bless  the  marriage  (which  was 
valid  as  a  civil  marriage  contract),  and  this  he  need 
not  do  in  case  of  ecclesiastical  impediments;  but  his 
withholding  the  blessing  must  not  prejudice  the 
validity  of  the  marriage,  provided  it  was  contracted 
in  a  form  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  State  (cf* 
E.  Friedberg,  Reckt  ikr  Eheschlie»9ung,  Leipsic,  1865, 
pp.  M6  M^q-).  The  popes  always  rejectee!  this  doc- 
trine without  plainly  deciding  what  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  jnatcria  and  who  as  minister  soa-amerUi 
in  the  marriage,  though  both  by  their  rejection  and 
by  the  enactments  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (see  be^ 
low)  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  indirectly  taught 
tliat  the  materia  micramenH  was  the  intended  union 
of  nmn  and  wife  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  that  the  parties  to  the  marriage  were  the 
ministri  narraTficnli.  The  French  theory  here  set 
fortli  has  been  made  the  t>asis  of  civil  legisbtion  by 
the  Ronum  Catholic  states  of  Germany,  with  the 
addition  of  an  obligatory  civil  marriage  form,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  French  law  of  1792. 

Upon  the  theory  that  the  Church  has  authority 
to  make  a  partial  marriage  law  is  based  the  distino* 
tion  between  ratum  and  legitimum  matrimontum^ 
i.e.,  between  a  marriage  answering  to  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical  demands  and  one  meeting  the  requirementa  of 
secular  l^gal  provisions  (cf.  Corpus  juris  canoniei^ 
causa  rarviii.,  qu^silo  1 ,  dictum  of  Gratian) .  Accord- 
ing to  canon  law,  a  mairtmonium  ratum  non  legiH' 
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mam  is  conoeivable  among  Christians,  but  not  a 
matrimonium  legitimum  non  ratum;  for  a  marriage 
answering  only  to  secular  and  not  to 
4.  Batum  ecclesiastical  law  can  not,  by  canon 
and  Leffiti-  law,  be  considered  a  marriage  among 
mum  Mat-  believers,  whereas  to  contract  mar- 
rlmoniuxn.  nage  in  disregard  of  secular  law  does 
not  diminish  the  sacramental  charac- 
ter of  matrimony,  even  when  secular  law  does  not 
recognize  such  a  union  as  marriage.  Only  by  the 
French  theory  can  a  matrimonium  Ugilimum  turn 
ratum  exist  among  believers.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
Protestant  concept,  this  distinction  is  impossible, 
since  it  does  not  regard  the  Church  as  having  au- 
thority to  pass  laws  on  marriage.  A  civilly  valid 
marriage,  therefore,  can  no  more  be  ecclesiastically 
invalid  than  a  civilly  invalid  marriage  can  be  eccle- 
siasticaUy  valid,  provided  that  the  enactments  of 
the  civil  law  are  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  divine  Word.  From  a  Protestant  point  of  view 
the  question  of  a  matrimonium  legitimum  non  ratum 
could  exist  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  a  marriage 
not  approved  by  the  Church  and  hence  not  blessed. 
S.  Theory  and  Ck>ntTactinff  of  Marriaffs:  Roman 
law  distinguished  between  betrothal  and  marriage, 
defining  the  latter  as  **  the  imion  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,''  which  might  also  be  contracted  by  a  sim- 
ple informal  agreement  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
wedded  state;  and  considering  betrothal  as  "  a  dec- 
laration and  counter-promiae  of  future  marriage." 
Tiie  Church  recognized  the  vahdity  of  the  Roman 
law  on  marriage,  but  never  held  that 
1.  Influence  &  divine  conmiand  defined  the  form  of 
of  Boman  contracting  marriage,  though  it  always 
Law.  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  expression 
of  Christian  piety  not  to  marry  with- 
out ecclesiastical  approval  and  without  ''  thanks- 
giving and  sanctification  through  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer."  On  the  other  hand,  it  never  made 
the  legal  status  of  marriage  dependent  on  the  ful- 
filment of  these  demands  of  Christian  piety.  Like 
the  Roman  law,  the  Chiu*ch  regarded  the  consent 
of  the  parties  as  the  sole  necessary  condition  for 
marriage.  Though  the  Roman  practise  was  essen- 
tially adopted,  the  distinction  between  betrothal 
and  marriage  was  drawn  less  sharply,  even  while 
betrothals  were  blessed,  and  while  marriage  after 
betrothal  was  regarded  as  stronger  than  had  been 
the  case  among  the  Romans.  Moreover,  the  Bible 
terms  the  marriage  of  Mary  and  Joseph  a  betrothal, 
and  for  these  reasons  the  Fathers  distinguished  be- 
trothal and  marriage  less  clearly.  Necessity,  how- 
ever, demanded  a  distinction.  Betrothal  was  sol- 
uble, whereas  marriage  was  regarded  by  the  Church 
as  indissoluble;  betrothal  was  no  sacrament  but 
marriage  was,  though  the  precise  reason  was  doubt- 
ful, since  the  existence  of  non-sacramental  marriages 
was  also  acknowledged.  The  questions  whether 
marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and  whether  or  for  what 
reasons  marriage  is  indissoluble,  were  much  dis- 
puted, and  formed  the  basis  of  profound  differences 
of  opinion. 

To  substantiate  their  views,  the  schoolmen  and 
canonists  found  themselves  obliged  to  adduce  cita- 
tions, especially  those  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which 
Joseph  and  Mary  are  call^  sponaua  and  aponaa. 


The  difficulties  of  the  interpretation  were  overcome 
by  distinctions.  Gratian  distinguished  between  the 
deaponaatione  (i.e.,  consensu)  inUiatujn  and  the  cop- 
ula perfectum  coniugium  (only  the  latter  being  sac- 
ramental and  indissoluble);  while  the  schoolmen, 
beginning  with  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  espousals,  one  having  the  effect  of 
the  Roman  betrothal,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Ro- 
man marriage,  sponaaiia  de/uiuro  and  sponaalia  de 
prcBsenti  (the  latter  being  sacramental  and  indis- 
soluble even  without  a  copula).  In  Germany  the 
Church  likewise  found  a  national  law  of  marriage, 
and  retained  it  like  the  Roman  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.   Teutonic  law  did  not  everywhere  answer  to 

the  general  development  of  the  Teu- 
2.  Teatonlc  tonic  state  and  law,  and  it  is  a  vain 
Slamants.  effort  to  deduce  a  imiform  picture  from 

the  many  tribal  laws.  Nevertheless, 
certain  general  characteristics  can  be  fixed.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  the  marriage  contract  diminished 
from  an  actual  purchase  of  the  wife  to  a  piu*chase 
of  mund,  or  power  (mundium),  over  the  wife  from 
him  who  had  it.  Thus  the  marriage  normally  fol- 
lowed in  consequence  of  the  surrender  of  the  mund 
and  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money.  The  con- 
tract, or  betrothal,  preceding  the  marriage,  as  to 
the  future  surrender  of  the  bride  and  the  amount 
of  the  purchase  money,  indeed  had  its  effect,  which 
was  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  be- 
trothal, so  that  the  betrothal  could  not  be  dissolved 
without  monetary  damages,  although  it  was  not 
considered  a  real  marriage.  Whereas  the  marriage 
originally  took  place  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
mund  (normally  by  its  transfer  from  its  owner  to 
the  groom),  while  the  wiU  of  the  bride  was  a  matter 
of  no  concern,  her  wishes  became  more  and  more 
important,  until  they,  and  not  the  acquisition  of 
the  mundf  were  the  decisive  factor.  Thus  the  ac- 
tual purchase  became  fictitious.  The  Teutonic  de- 
velopment accordingly  came  to  coincide  with  the 
Roman  principle  that  the  consent  of  the  parties 
brings  about  the  marriage. 

Canon  law  seriously  interfered  with  this  evolu- 
tion, for,  although  it  had  hitherto  acknowledged, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge,  the  validity 
of  the  laws  of  individual  peoples,  since  the  secular 
courts  alone  determined  the  vahdity  of  marriage, 

a  change  took  place  in  the  time  of 

8.  Relation  Alexander  III.    The  Church  now  ac- 

of  Canon  to  quired  jurisdiction  over  marriage,  and 

Boman  and  with  it  the  power  of  carrying  out  her 

Tentonlc    principles.    As    concerned    the    con- 

^^^*       tracting  of  marriage,  the  Church  took 

her  stand  on  the  simple  maxim  of  Ro- 
man law,  consensus  facit  nuptias,  and  expressed  this 
maxim  in  the  scholastic  form  of  both  espousals. 
The  consent  with  reference  to  the  future  (acdpiam 
te)  produced  a  betrothal  in  the  Roman  sense  (sponr- 
salia  de/uturo);  the  consent  with  reference  to  the 
present  (e.g.,  accipio  te  in  uxorem  [or  in  maritum]) 
produced  marriage  {sponsalia  de  prcesenti).  If  the 
copula  camis  was  conjoined  with  the  sponsalia  de 
futuroj  it  was  considered  a  prcuumptio  iuris  et  de 
iure  for  the  conjugal  consent,  and  required  mar- 
riage. Nevertheless,  all  this  was  merely  a  new  ter- 
minology for  the  simple  principles  of  Roman  law. 
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In  the  original  Teutonic  nmrriage  law  there  waa 
no  p!&oc  for  the  cooperation  of  a.  priest*  but  thijs 
now  became  possible.  The  Genmin  people  adhered 
to  the  ancient  forniality  of  pivin^  away;  but  einoe 
in  reality  nothing  more  was  to  be  given  away,  a 
third  person  chosen  by  the  parties,  hence  the  priest, 
could  perform  the  formality.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  waa  the  will  of  the  parties  which  miule  the  mar- 
riage. This  church  marriage,  however,  did  not  be- 
come general  in  Ciermany,  nor  indeed  did  the  Church 
regard  its  coojjeraliou  as  necessary  to  validity^  Bittce 
mere  consent,  however  expressed,  waa  sufficient. 
Herein  lay  the  peril  to  ecclesiastical  marriage  law, 
nor  was  it  until  the  Council  of  Trent  tlmt  it  wita 
enacted  that  in  future  the  declaration  of  consent  to 
wed  must  be  maiie  before  the  proper  priest  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  witne&aes  if  the  marriage 
was  to  be  valid. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  the  decided  rejection 
of  the  validity  of  secret  marriages  by  no  means 
made  their  validity  dependent  on  their  solemniza- 
tion by  the  Chureh,  but  resulted  at  lirst  merely  in 
the  non-recognition  of  clande^stine  betrothals  look- 
ing toward  immediate  marriage,  and  later  in  the 
compulsory  completion  of  public  be- 
4.  Bee  line  trothaLs,  whether  unconditional  or  fol- 
ofthe       lowed  by  coliabitation,  by  church  mar- 
Importance  riages.     It   soon    beciime    a    general 
of  the       castom,  however,  to  celebrar^  the  mar- 
Betrothal,  riage  by  a  church  wedding;]  while  the 
decline  of  the  custom  of  regarding  an 
unconditional  public  bt^trothal  as  a  marriage  facili- 
tated the  prescriptive  law  which  had  become  firmly 
estabhshed  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  by  the  Ije- 
ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  fixed 
the  rehgious  ceremony  as  the  proper  and  necessary 
form.     The  movement  inaugurated  in  Evangelical 
circles  by  Just  Jcnning  Bohmer  against  the  theory 
of  betrothal  in  canon  law  naturally  conditioned  the 
importance   of   the   marriage  ceremony,    which   it 
considered  the  real  marriage  act.     In  England  this 
was  first  established  by  the  Hardwicke  Act  In  1753. 
In  Scotland  the  pre-Tridentine  canonical  marriage 
law  is  still  in  force,  thuij  explaining  the  famous  mar- 
riages in  Gretna  Green,  which,  following  that  law» 
take  place  by  a  mere  spofiBotia  de  prcMcnli  without 
a  formal  marriage. 

For  the  cooperation  of  the  Church  in  contracting 
marriage    Protestantism    retained    essentially    un- 
changed the  church  bann^j  and  marriage  by  the 
Church,     Luther's  marriiigc  ritual  makes  the  cere- 
mony take  pbvce  Wfore  the  church,  only  the  Scrii>- 
ture  lesson  and  the  prayer  of  benediction  being 
given  at  the  altar.     In  Luther's  book  and  in  roost 
Protestant  rituals  the  marriage  form 
ft-  Theory  reads:    "  I    pronounce  you  joined   in 
of Wurrlauiffe wedlock  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
In  Early    Son,   and    Holy   Ghost."     The    NOrd- 
Lutheran   Jingen  agenda   of  1C76  has  tlie  fuller 
Rituals,    form:     *'  I   pronounce   and   give   you 
joined  in  wedlock  in  like  manner  as 
Gofl  joined  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  and  this 
in  the  name/*  etc.    Some  rituals,  especially  in  South 
Germany,   read   like  tlie  Brandenburg- Nuremberg 
agenda:  **  The  marriage  vows  which  ye  have  pledged 
one  ta  the  other  in  the  presence  of  God  and  his  holy 


congregation,  1  here  confirm  at  the  command  of  the 
Christian  congregation  in  the  name,**  etc.  In  other 
rituals  both  fomvs  are  combined,  as  in  the  Ei^slcben 
manual  of  1563:  "  This  marriage,  ordered  and  or- 
dained by  God  Almighty  between  you,  I  confirm 
as  a  minister  of  the  Church  in  his  stead,  and  in  the 
presence  of  this  congregation  I  here  pronounce  you 
pubUcly  joined  in  wedlock  in  the  name/'  etc.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  real  and  essential  meaning 
of  the  "  joining  together  "  in  the  name  of  the  Trin- 
ity represents  the  divine  joining  together  in  wed- 
lock, but  that  it  does  not  imply  that  the  marriage 
h  performeii  by  the  act  of  the  minister.  Marriage 
was  originally  held  to  be  contracted  by  the  engage- 
ment preceding  the  ceremony  and  the  banns.  In 
the  intro<iuction  to  the  marriage  ritual  it  is  some- 
times said  (as  in  the  Lower  Saxon  agenda  of  15S5): 
"  The  persons  here  present  liave,  in  the  customary 
manner,  with  the  knowledge  of  their  parents  on 
both  Bides,  etc.,  entered  into  the  holy  estate  of 
matrimony/'  The  wetlded  life  already  begun  was 
merely  completeti  by  the  church  ceremony.  "When, 
at  a  later  tirac%  the  diiitmction  between  inchoaium 
and  conaummatum  matnmtjtniHm  waa  disregarded, 
and  a  sharp  line  Wixs  again  drawn  between  betrothal 
and  wedded  life  (marriage  being  deemed  necessary 
for  the  btter),  the  "  pronotmcing  together  *'  in  the 
name  of  God  came  to  denote  the  declaration  of 
marriage,  which  could  be  celebrated  only  by  such 
a  deckration.  Nevertheless,  this  new  develop- 
ment did  not  supersede  the  original  and  main  sig- 
nificance of  the  '*  pronouncing  together/*  fbr  as  a 
religious  act  it  never  lost  tliis  meaning,  its  declara- 
tive aspect  arising  from  the  legal  character  which  it 
liad  now  assumed  in  addition  to  its  rehgious  funo- 
tions.  The  actual  validity  of  the  marriage  contract 
was  alwaj's  held  to  reside  in  the  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parties  concerned^  as  expressed  in  their  as- 
sent to  the  questions  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 
They  themselves  thus  contracted  with  each  other 
the  marrifige  which  the  miniiiter  merely  confirmed 
solemnly  by  his  declaration,  although  the  latter  cere- 
mony was  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
Herein  Protestant  canon  law  fiimlly  differed  from 
Tridentine  Roman  Catholic,  the  latter  holding  that 
a  formal  wetlding  was  not  necessary  to  the  \Tilidity 
of  marriage,  if  a  declaration  of  mutual  consent  had 
previously  been  made. 

Various  grave  difhculties  arising  from  the  rc?quip©- 
ment  of  a  religious  ceremony  for  the  legal  validity 
of  marriage  led  to  the  development  of  a  civil  mar- 
riage service,  which  then  became  either  sufficient 
for  or  necessary  to  its  civil  validity.  This  civil 
ceremony,  as  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Hol- 
land,  and  in  France  in  1787,  had  for  its 

®  V  obiect  the  protection  of  the  lilx^rty  of 
opment of        '     .  r        *     •  i  * 

m^iA        conscience  of  sectaries  or  members  of 

Protestant  communities  which  were 
merely  tolerated;  since  by  obser\ing 
a  prescribeil  civil  form  of  marriage  they  were  en- 
abled to  obtMin  the  same  pubhc  recognition  for  it 
as  could  properly  be  obtained  only  by  the  coopera- 
tioTi  of  the  State  Church.  A  French  law  of  1792 
made  the  ci\il  ceremony  obligatory  upon  all  citi- 
zens, on  tlie  principle  that  "  the  citizen  t>elongs  to 
the  State,  irrespective  of  religion/'  the  legal  basis 
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being  the  distinction  between  cantractua  aacramenr 
talu  and  naturalU  (see  above).  The  obligatory 
civil  ceremony  thus  introduced  was  adopted  in  the 
civil  Code  NapoUon^  and  remained  authoritative  in 
those  parts  of  Germany  where  it  had  become  natur- 
alized imder  French  rule.  The  same  theory  forms 
the  basis  of  the  obligatory  civil  ceremony  in  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Chile,  Mexico,  Rimiania,  Hungary,  and 
Japan  [and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States]. 
In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the  civil  cere- 
mony was  introduced  in  1653  to  free  the  Church 
from  secular  affairs.  Abolished  at  the  Restoration 
(1660),  civil  marriage  was  again  introduced  as  op- 
tional into  England  for  practical  reasons  in  1836. 
In  (Germany  the  obligatory  civil  ceremony,  first  in- 
troduced by  the  law  of  Feb.  6,  1875,  was  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
according  to  the  Belgian  precedent.  In  case  the 
State  permits  a  marriage  when  a  religious  cere- 
mony is  impossible,  the  civil  ceremony  is  employed 
in  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Russia.  In  North  America,  where 
the  principle  prevails  that  conaenmu  facit  nupliaSf 
both  ministers  of  the  different  denominations  and 
judicial  officers  have  the  right  to  perform  marriages. 

According  to  the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  marriage  performed  by  a  civil  magistrate 
may  become  ratum  and  legitimum  matrimonium 
only  where  the  Tridentine  Decree  has  not  been  pro- 
mulgated; where  it  has  been  promulgated,  or  is 
practised  without  being  promulgated,  the  civil  cere- 
mony becomes  a  ratum  matrimonium  only  by  a  sub- 
sequent religious  marriage  according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Decree.  The  Protestant  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  must  consider  marriage  as  binding 
the  conscience  from  the  instant  the  civil  ceremony 
is  performed,  and  can  not,  therefore,  regard  a  sub- 
sequent religious  ceremony  as  a  marriage. 

The  validity  of  marriage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  underwent  a  very  important  development 
under  Pius  X.  by  the  constitution  *.'  Provide  "  of 
1906  (see  below)  and  by  the  decree  "  Ne  iemere  "  of 
Aug.  2, 1907.  By  the  decree  *'  Ne  temere  "  there  was 
introduced  a  special  form  for  betrothal  (a  written 
contract  to  be  signed  by  the  parties,  the  priest,  or 
ordinary,  or  by  at  least  two  witnesses);  Uie  valid- 
ity of  the  Tridentine  form  of  consununating  mar- 
riage (which,  of  course,  is  acknowledged  every- 
where) is  made  actual  by  the  presentation  of  the 
decree  "  Ne  temere  *'  to  the  diocesan  bishop  and  ex- 
tends to  all  people  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  to  those  that  have  returned  to  her  from 
heresy  or  schism.  The  declaration  in  contracting  a 
marriage  must  take  place  before  the  priest  whose 
presence  has  been  requested,  who  officiates  of  his 
own  will  (these  are  innovations),  and  before  two 
witnesses.  The  priest  must  be  chosen  from  the 
proper  diocese;  but  if  that  is  not  the  case,  marriage 
if  not  declared  void  as  formerly,  provided  the  priest 
officiates  within  his  own  official  district. 

8.  Zmpedimants  to  Marriage:  Impediments  to 
marriage,  or  those  circumstances  which  impede  the 
proper  or  legal  state  of  marriage,  fall  into  certain 
general  categories:  (a)  Public  and  private  impedi- 
ments (impedimenta  publica  and  privata)^  according 
M  Um  Impediment  has  the  character  of  the  marriage 


itself,  or  exists  merely  in  the  rights  of  individuals, 
so  that  the  impediment  concerns  either  the  com- 
munity or  only  individuals.  Thus,  a 
public  impediment  is  too  close  consan- 


1.  Olasaifl- 
cation  of 


Imoedi-  ^^'^i^yJ  *  private  impediment  is  coer- 
ments.  ^^®°*  (^)  Diriment  and  obstructing  im- 
pediments (impedimenta  dirimentia  and 
tantum  impedientia)^  according  as  the  impediment 
either  renders  void  the  legal  status  of  the  mar- 
riage, or,  while  it  exists,  merely  delays  the 
proper  conditions  of  its  contraction.  In  case 
of  the  latter,  the  marriage  is  simply  to  be 
postponed  till  they  are  removed;  but  if  this  is 
not  done,  the  marriage  does  not  therefore  be- 
come invalid,  but  is  at  most  punishable.  In  case 
of  diriment  impediments,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
marriage  may  be  annulled  if  the  causes  are  private, 
and  must  be  annulled  if  the  causes  are  public;  but 
such  annulment  must  not  be  construed  as  divorce, 
being  merely  a  declaration  of  the  invalidity  or  non- 
existence of  the  marriage.  Diriment  impediments 
are,  e.g.,  a  previous  marriage  still  existent,  and  the 
impotence  or  sterility  of  one  of  the  parties,  the 
former  being  a  public,  and  the  latter  a  private,  diri- 
ment impediment.  Obstructing  impediments  are 
betrothal  (aponaalia  de  fuiuro)  and  the  times  when 
matrimony  is  forbidden,  (c)  Absolute  or  relative 
impediments,  according  as  the  cause  impedes  the 
legality  of  the  marriage  in  general  or  only  between 
certain  persons.  Thus,  an  absolute  impediment  is 
impuberty,  and  a  relative  one  is  difference  in  religion. 
The  various  canonical  impediments  are  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  Impuberty,  i.e.,  when  the  male  is  not  yet 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  female 
2.  Oanoni-  not  yet  twelve  years  old.  The  law 
oal  Impadl-  both  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
■aenta.  Protestant  Church  considers  this  a 
public  diriment  impediment;  but  in 
canon  law  this  holds  only  when  the  marriage  has 
not  been  consummated  because  of  the  previous  de- 
velopment of  puberty.  The  civil  law  has  every- 
where raised  the  age  of  marriage,  (h)  A  previous 
and  still  existing  marriage  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  (impedimentum  ligaminie)  is  a  public  diri^ 
ment  impediment,  since  by  its  very  nature  mar- 
riage can  exist  only  between  one  man  and  one 
woman.  Ignorance  of  the  continuance  of  a  former 
marriage  precludes  only  the  crime  of  bigamy,  but 
not  the  necessary  severance  of  the  second  marriage, 
the  latter  being  a  sham  marriage  which  can  .not  be 
legalized  even  by  the  consent  of  the  injured  party 
or  by  a  dispensation,  since  the  impediment  must  be 
considered  as  based  upon  divine  law.  (c)  The  im- 
pediment which  exists  in  consequence  of  a  still  exist- 
ing marriage  is  found  by  canon  law  in  the  reception 
of  a  higher  consecration  and  in  the  solemn  vow  of 
chastity  taken  when  entering  a  religious  order  ap- 
proved by  the  Holy  See.  (d)  On  account  of  con- 
sanguinity the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xviii.  7  sqq.,  xx. 
17  sqq.;  Deut.  xxvii.  20  sqq.)  forbids  a  man  to 
marry  his  mother,  sister  (whether  uterine  or  not), 
granddaughter,  and  paternal  or  maternal  aunt.  In 
Roman  law  marriages  between  relatives  in  the  as- 
cending and  descending  lines  are  unrestricted,  but 
wedlock  is  forbidden  between  brothers  and  sisters 
(whether  uterine  or  not)  and  between  all  collat- 


eml  relatives  who  "  stand  to  each  other  in  the  steiid 
of  parents  and  chtldmii/*  the  one  party  beiii^  boni 
of  the  common  stock.  Accorchng  to 
3»  Consan-  earlier  taw,  marriage  among  cousins 
gTiinity^  wiis  also  prohibits*!!,  and  thia  prohibi- 
tion was  temporarily  renewed  by  Chris- 
tian emperors  under  the  influence  of  the  Church, 
which  rejected  such  marriages,  so  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  Justinian  code.  In  both  Mosaic  and 
Homan  law  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  relation- 
ship was  legitimate?  or  illegitimate?.  Accortling  to 
the  Decretabi,  which  in  this  respect  are  still  an- 
thoritative  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  mar- 
riages among  ooUaieral  relations  to  the  fourth  de- 
gree inclusive  are  prohibited,  whereas  formerly  the 
prohibition  wa-*  extended  to  the  seventh  degree. 
These  relation&hifja  were  computed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic theory,  which  assumed  as  many  degrees  of 
relations  hip  as  acts  of  procreation  were  required  to 
bring  about  the  relations  of  the  one  relative  to  the 
other,  the  more  distant  line  being  taken  in  case  of 
an  ineqnahty  of  the  collateral  relatives.  The  Ke- 
formers  rejected  the  canon  law  and  went  back  to 
the  Mosaic  and  Roman  law,  adopting  from  the  lat- 
ter the  impediment  of  **  regard  to  kinship."  Al- 
though by  no  means  uniform,  the  extension  of  the 
impediment  was  generally  made  to  the  third  degree 
of  canonical  computation.  With  the  theory  pre- 
vaihng  in  the  eighteenth  century  t!mt  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  to  be  considered  divine  in  this  regard^ 
tlie  sovereign's  right  of  dispensation  gainefl  wide 
scope;  but  even  after  the  State  had  greatly  limite<i 
the  impediment  of  relationship,  the  Evangelical 
Church  maintained  a  portion  of  the  former  law  in 
the  form  of  an  impediment  to  religiaiis  marriage. 

The  relation  of  one  of  a  marrie*i  pair  to  the  kin 
of  the  other  constitutes  affinity.  For  thk  reason 
the  Mosaic  bw  expressly  prohibits 
4*  AJfiiiitF>  marriage  with  a  stepmother,  the  wife 
of  a  patenial  uncle,  &  daughter-in-law, 
the  wife  of  a  brother,  a  stepdaughter,  and  a  step- 
granddaughter.  Marriage  with  the  wife's  sister 
was  forbidden  only  during  tlie  lifetime  of  the  wife, 
polygamy  in  itself  still  being  |>ermlssible.  Mar- 
riage with  the  widow  of  a  childless  brother,  the 
levirate  marriage,  was  required  (Deiit»  xxv.  5). 
According  to  Roman  law,  affinity  was  an  absolute 
impediment.  Marriage  with  brothers  and  sisters  of 
a  deceased  husband  or  wiie  was  first  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  Christian  emf)erora.  E%'en  in  the  older  laws 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  based  on  a  feeling  of 
honor,  was  felt  to  exist  in  the  qiiasi-aflinity  between 
one  l]etrothe*l  and  the  kin  of  the  party  of  the  other 
part  in  a  direct  Mne,  as  well  as  between  stepchil- 
dren and  step-fmrents.  or  l^etween  a  man  and  his 
divorced  wnfe's  daiighter  by  a  second  marriage. 
According  to  Roman  law,  legal  marriage  alone  es- 
tablished real  affinity,  whether  the  marriage  was 
consummated  or  not;  and  when  marriage  ceased, 
affinity  ceased,  although  it  continued  to  be  an  im- 
pediment to  marriage.  Unlawful  sexual  inter- 
ootirse  generally  formed  no  impediment  for  the 
marriage  of  the  one  party  with  the  relatives  of  the 
otber^  only  concubinage  and  marriage  with  slaves 
effecting  an  imf>edimental  affinity  similar  to  tlmt 
of  lawful  marriage. 


liftw  and 
Early  Frot- 
eBtautism, 


Canon  kw  derived  the  impediment  of  affinity  less 
frotn  rniirriage  than  from  the  "  union  of  flesh " 
effected  by  sexual  inlercouree,  so  that  it  made  the 
impediment  of  affinity  coincide  with  that  of  kin- 
ship, extending  it  even  to  marriages  tjetween  the 
kin  of  the  husband  and  children  by 
6.  AMnity  ^^^  second  wife.  Even  an  affinUas  se- 
in  Oanon  cujidi  generis,  between  one  of  the  mar- 
ried pair  and  the  agine^  {primi  gtneris) 
of  the  other,  and,  in  certain  cases,  an 
ajimtas  iertii  generis  (the  relation  to 
the  affines  secundi  generia  of  the  other 
party  to  the  marriage)  were  considered  an  impedi- 
ment. Through  non-matrimonial  intercourse  an 
affinity  also  originated,  whence  arose  an  impedi- 
ment between  the  one  guilty  party  and  the  kin  of 
the  other  {affimtas  iikgitirrm).  The  opinion  like- 
wise prevai!e*i  that  marriages  should  be  annulled 
for  an  affinitas  8\ij)€n'enien^,  arising  from  adultery 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  married  pair  with  one  of 
the  kin  of  the  other.  By  the  law  of  1215  Innocent 
III.  entirely  abolished  the  prohibitions  of  marriages 
in  seeundo  el  tertio  genere  affinitas,  and  also  permitted 
marruige  between  kindred  of  the  husband  and  chil- 
dren by  his  wife's  second  marriage,  besides  limiting 
the  prohibition  of  affinitas  primi  generis  to  the 
fourth  degree.  He  likewise  decided  that  the  affini- 
tiia  iUegitima  ^upen^eniens  should  entitle  the  injured 
party  only  to  refuse  marital  rights.  The  Council  of 
Trent  limited  the  impediment  of  the  affinitas  iii^ 
giiima  (anteceflenft)  to  the  second  degree;  while  the 
Roman  quasi-affinity  through  betrothal  was  made 
coterminous,  under  the  name  impedimentum  quoH 
nffiniiGtis,  i^ith  real  affinity.  The  Council  of  Trent 
limitetl  the  impetliment  to  the  first  degree^  but  with- 
out abolishing  the  extension  of  the  impediment  of 
affinity  ex  matrimonio  rat<f  nan  conmLfmnai-o  to  the 
fourth  degree,  although,  as  in  the  former  case,  it 
was  only  an  imptdimeTdum  pubHc(F  hanestatis.  Early 
Protestant  church  legislation,  doctrine,  and  prac- 
tise appropriated  the  amonical  concept  of  the  im- 
pediment of  affinity,  and  in  general  likewise  ac- 
cepted the  resultant  deductions  of  canon  taw,  bo 
that  legitimate  and  illegitinmte  affinity  acted  as 
impediments  to  marriage  within  the  same  degrees 
as  consanguinity.  At  the  same  time,  the  prohibi- 
tions of  Roman  law  on  account  of  quasi-affinity 
were  retainetl,  and  even  sometimes  extended,  de- 
spite their  abolition  by  Innocent  ILL  by  the  entire 
abrogation  of  the  impediment  of  the  affinitoi  ae- 
mndi  generis.  After  the  regulation  of  the  impedi* 
fnent  by  civil  law  (see  below),  the  Evangelical 
Church  went  beyond  it  in  estabhshing  impedimenta 
to  rehgious  marriage. 

Imitative  or  artificial  relationship  is  connot-ed  by 
legalis   and   spiritualiH   cognatio.     The   former   waa 
recognized   as  a   public  diriment    impediment   by 
canon  law,  which,  however,  laid  down  no  new  regu- 
lations defining  it^  extent;    and  the 
6.  Spiritual  canon  law  regarding  this  impediment 
^J*****^"   has  been  retained  by  the  Protestant 
ihipand    Q^^^^^     The  marriage  impediment  of 
of  Sello-ion  ^  *"  spmtual  relationship  has  its  basis 
*  in  the  code  of  Justinian  (XXVI.,  v,  4), 
which     prohibits     marriage     b€?tween     a    sponsor 
and   the  person   to  be    baptized*      In   medieval 
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canon  law  it  was  greatly  extended.  According 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv., 
can.  2),  spiritual  kinship  is  an  impediment  only  to 
marriage  between  the  one  who  baptizes  or  confirms 
and  the  sponsors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  person 
baptijsed  or  confirmed  and  his  parents  on  the  other 
huid.  Evangelical  agenda  have  sometimes  pro- 
hibited marriages  between  sponsor  and  godchild; 
but  in  later  Protestant  Church  law  a  spiritual  rela- 
tionship is  no  longer  a  marriage  impediment.  Dif- 
ference of  religion  (cuUus  disparitas)  did  not  be- 
come a  public  diriment  impediment  through  a 
church  law,  but  through  a  general  ecclesiastical 
right  prescriptive,  and  as  such  was  acknowledged 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  although  Luther  repeated- 
ly disapproved  of  it,  in  part  overlooking  the  differ- 
ence between  contracting  and  continuing  a  mar- 
riage between  Christians  and  non-Christians,  and 
in  part  one-sidedly  emphasizing  the  secularity  of 
marriage.  While  the  law  of  the  State  nowhere 
recognises  difference  of  religion  as  a  marriage  im- 
pediment, it  is  always  to  be  considered  an  impedi- 
ment to  a  religious  wedding.  The  Church  can  not 
bless  and  consecrate  a  marriage  in  which  one  of  her 
members  regards  it  as  quite  immaterial  for  the  clo- 
sest union  of  life  whether  the  other  professes  Christ 
or  not.  The  mere  difference  of  Christian  confes- 
sion, on  the  other  hand,  is  considered  even  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  merely  as  an  obstructing 
impediment  (see  below  on  mixed  marriages). 

Physical  incapacity  to  consummate  the  marriage 
by  sexual  union  (impatentia  caundx)  is  a  diriment 
private  impediment  according  to  canon  law  since, 
in  case  it  exists  and  is  incurable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marriage  (or  can  be  cured  only  by  an  operation 
which  would  imperil  life),  it  entitles  the  other  party 
to  have  the  marriage  annulled.  Sixtus  V.  (1587) 
prescribed  a  public  impediment  only  for  eunuchs. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion, at  present  at  least,  is  that  the  effect  of  this  im- 
pediment is  the  same  whether  it  was 
7.  Impo-  known  to  the  other  party  at  contract- 
tenoe  and  ing  the  marriage,  or  not.  Protestant 
Adultery,  doctrine  and  practise,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  always  held  that  annulment 
of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  impotence  (or  sterility) 
can  be  demanded  by  the  healthy  party  only  on  con- 
dition that  he  (or  she)  contracted  the  marriage 
without  knowing  of  the  defect  of  the  other  party. 
Adultery  {impedxmenJlum  criminUt)  is,  according  to 
the  latest  canon  law,  a  public  diriment  impediment 
as  regards  marriage  with  the  person  accessory  to 
adultery,  in  case  either  that  the  adulterers  have 
promised  to  marry  one  another,  or  have  actually 
contracted  a  marriage,  or  that  one  of  the  adulterers 
has  successfully  attempted  the  life  of  the  injured 
party.  In  case  one  of  a  married  pair  is  killed  by 
the  other  with  the  assistance  of  a  third  person  to 
render  possible  the  marriage  of  the  latter  two,  such 
an  act,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  an  impediment  to 
marriage,  even  though  only  one  party  intended  to 
make  it  possible  when  perpetrating  the  deed.  The 
latest  oanon  law  on  this  point  became  the  law  of 
the  ProtNitant  Church,  although  Luther  had  ob- 
Jeeted:  "  Vice  and  sin  are  to  be  punished  by  other 
puniabmeuU  than  by  prohibiting  marriage." 


The  impediment  of  error  is  recognized  by  canon 
law  only  as  regards  the  person  of  the  other  part,  but 
not  as  regards  quality  or  condition  (with  the  single 
exception  of  freedom).     Here  error  as  regards  the 

person  arises  especially  when  the  party 
8.  Error,    believed  to  be  the  party  of  the  second 

part  is  known  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  who  here  makes  the  error,  only  by  virtue  of 
quality  or  condition,  provided  this  is  distinctly  char- 
acteristic of  the  party  of  the  second  part  {error 
qualUatU  in  peraanam  redundans).  Some  Evangel- 
ical agenda  of  the  sixteenth  century  consider  the 
absence  of  virginity,  the  actual  pregnancy  of  the 
bride  by  a  third  person  (with  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
law),  and  incurable  contagious  diseases  as  conditions 
justifying  a  claim  for  an  annulment  of  marriage 
on  the  plea  of  error.  Later  Protestant  doctrine 
and  practise  are  inclined  to  attribute  that  effect 
to  every  physical  or  moral  defect  which  in  a  similar 
degree  affects  the  nature  of  the  marital  relation. 
So  far  as  the  fact  of  error  is  considered  impedimen- 
tal, it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  was  caused 
or  used  through  fraud  or  not.  The  canon  law  does 
not  recognize  fraud  as  an  absolute  impediment.  In 
the  Evangelical  Church  the  opposite  opinion  has 
never  become  the  general  consensus,  though  it  has 
often  been  stated  with  very  different  bases  and  limi- 
tations, and  has  occasionally  been  enforced  and 
made  the  subject  of  special  legislation. 

Canon  law  allows  marriage  to  be  contracted  under 
postponing  conditions.  The  contracting  parties  are 
lawfully,  but  not  conjugaUy,  imited.  As  soon  as 
the  conditions  are  complied  with,   the  marriage 

takes  place.    The  deficient  condition 

0.  Obstraot-  forms  an  impedimerUum  defidentia  con- 

inff  Impedi-  ditumia  appontoB,    Impossible  or  im- 

ments.      moral  conditions  are  not  considered 

binding,  but  a  secondary  stipulation 
nullifying  one  of  the  tria  bona  matrimonii  (fides, 
proleSf  aacramenium)  makes  the  marriage  illegal. 
The  permission  of  the  bishop  and  notice  to  the  of- 
ficiating priest  are  necessary.  Lack  of  parental 
consent  is  considered  an  impedimerUum  impediena 
in  canon  law,  since  the  conjugal  sacrament  is  brought 
about  by  the  contracting  parties  themselves,  and 
since  a  third  party  should  not  be  allowed  to  decide 
on  the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  Protestant  law, 
however,  referring  to  the  Fifth  Commandment, 
and  civil  law  differ  here  from  canon  law,  although 
both  provide  temporary  limitations  and  afford  pro- 
tection against  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents. A  simple  obstructing  impediment  is  raised  by 
the  tempua  dauaum,  or  the  seasons  of  Advent  and 
Lent,  in  which,  according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical 
custom,  marriages  were  considered  inadmissible, 
though  the  (Douncil  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv.,  canon  x.) 
restricted  this  prohibition  to  marriage  festivals. 
The  custom  was  retained  among  Protestants,  but 
with  modifications  in  detail.  An  obstructing  impedi- 
ment is  given  by  the  vetilum  or  interdictum  eccleaicBf 
by  which  the  provisional  prohibition  of  marriage 
issued  by  ecclesiastical  authority  because  of  the 
suspected  presence  of  a  diriment  impediment  or  ob- 
jection does  not  militate  against  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  legal  in  itself,  yet  contracted  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition;   although,  until  this  prohibition  is 
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removed,  it  naturally  makes  the  nmmage  in  ques- 
tion unpermitted  and  subject  to  the  puxiiwhment  of 
the  Church,  The  effect  of  an  obstrueting  imjiedi- 
ment  is  ako  possesse<i  by  betrothti!  in  the  narrower 
sense,  and,  in  Ronxan  Catholic  canon  law,  by  the 
simple  vow  of  chastity,  pn  some  oountriea  the 
annus  hiciuSf  '*  ye^r  of  mourning,"  is  a  period  diu-- 
ing  wlxich  a  widow  may  not  contract  marriage,  un- 
less she  has  born  a  child  aft^r  the  dea-th  of  hep 
husband.  The  object  of  this  provision  m  to  pre- 
vent ambiguity  in  the  matter  of  paternity.] 

The  removal  of  impediments  takes  place  of  itself 

where  they  are  based  on  transient  reasons,  although 

this  does  not  validate  a  marriage  contracted  imder 

cooditiona    invalidated    because    of    impediments. 

Private  impediments  arising  from  lack 

10.  ThQ     of  consent  or  faulty  consent  can  be  re- 

Bemoval    moved  only  by  later  full  consent  of  the 

ofliEipedl-  parties  concerned.  If,  however,  the 
ments.  mfirriage  Is  to  become  vahd,  Roman 
Catholic  practise  requires  a  Tmiomtio 
coiuensus  In  the  Tridentine  form,  where  this  hits 
been  introducetl,  nnless  the  impediment  has  been 
kept  secret.  Public  impediments  which  can  not  be 
removed  of  themselves  can  be  removetl  only  by  dis- 
peusrttions;  but  this  course  Is  passible  only  in  cases 
which  are  not  considered  to  be  based  on  divine  law. 
RoEQ&n  Catholic  practise,  therefore,  absolutely  de- 
niea  the  possibility  of  difipensation  in  the  case  of  an 
impediment  of  an  existing  marriage,  or  of  relation- 
slap  in  the  direct  line  and  the  fifst  Hko  ciegree  of 
the  coUateral  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impedi- 
menta of  difference  in  religion  of  affinity  proper  in 
the  direct  line,  and  of  crimen  ex  ocdsUme  amtugts 
cum  aduUerio  later  becoming  publicly  known  are  held 
to  be  only  generally  incapable  of  disfjensation.  By 
the  third  canon  of  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  it  was  eicpressly  decbred  that  the 
Church  can  grant  dispensations  in  certain  degrees 
of  consanguinity  and  affinity  mentioned  in  Leviti- 
cua.  In  the  Evangelicid  Church  all  Mosaic  prohi- 
bitions of  affinity  and  relationship,  usually  with 
generahzing  extensions,  were  formerly  considered 
as  incapable  of  disf)ensation,  with  the  exception  of 
maniage  with  a  brother's  widow,  from  wViioh  the 
law  itself  granted  a  certain  degree  of  dispensation 
in  the  levirate  marriage.  In  more  recent  times  it 
has  become  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  Eva nge heal 
Church  that  only  the  impediments  of  relationship 
and  affinity  in  the  direct  line  and  of  consanguinity 
in  the  first  degree  of  the  collateral  line  are  al)«o- 
lutely  debarred  from  dispensation.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  pope  Ims  the  exclasive  right  of 
granting  dispensations  from  all  diriment  impedi- 
ments,  as  well  as  from  the  obstructing  impe<liment« 
of  jmiia  religio  and  of  I  he  simple  vows  of  perpetual 
chastity  or  of  entrance  into  a  religioiw  oixler.  All 
other  dispenaationa  are  granted  by  the  bishops, 
each  in  his  own  diocese,  although  the  pope  delegates 
to  the  bishops  the  exercise  of  varying  portions  of 
the  power  of  dispensation  reserved  for  him. 

4.  DisBolutlou  of  Marriaire*.  Dissolution  of  mar* 
riage,  according  to  canon  law,  which  is  followed  by 
all  modern  civil  legislations,  takes  place  ipso  jure 
only  through  death;  during  the  lifetime  of  both 
paitiee  a  marriage,  e\ncn  though  existing  simply  dc 


factOf  can  be  dissolved  only  by  legal  decision  or  by 
dispensation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  annulment 
,    «,  of  an  un consummate*]  marriage  by  a 

of  BlBsolu.  ^^^''  possible  according  to  the  laws  of 
tioa  of  ^^®  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
ICarri&se.  general  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  a  dissolution  of  the  nuptial 
tie  (a  vinculo  matrimonii),  thus  permitting  remar- 
riage, and  mere  separation  from  bed  and  board 
{srparaiio  a  (oro  tl  mensa),  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  can  be  only  for 
life  {perpetim),  but  acconling  to  Protestantism  may 
he  merely  temporary  (temporaria).  In  the  dissolu- 
tion of  marriage  distinction  must  be  made  between 
dissolution  on  account  of  a  marriage  impediment 
(annulment)  and  dissolution  of  legal  matrimony 
(divorce,  q.v.).  The  bull  Dei  miseratiofie  of  Bene- 
dict XIV.  (Nov.  3,  1741)  contains  strict  ndes  for  the 
proceeding  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  annulment  of  marriage;  and  among 
these  regulations  b  the  very  pertinent  principle,  re- 
tained in  later  civil  law,  that  in  all  procedure  for 
annulment  of  marriage  there  must  be  an  official 
*'  Defender  of  the  marriage  tie  "  (q.v,)  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  religious  or  civil  community  in 
maintaining  the  marriage.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Roman  Catholic  Church  law  tlmt  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  parties  into  a  monastery  or  a  papal  dis- 
pensation can  annul  a  marriage  not  yet  consum- 
mated, and  hence  not  yet  sacramentaL 

Real  divorce,  as  an  arbitrary  deed  of  one  party, 
legally  permitted  under  certain  conditions  by  Mo- 
saic and  Roman  law,  is  referred  to  in  the  well- 
known  sayings  of  Christ,  and  is  opposed  by  his 
words:  **  \Vkit  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  not  man  put  asunder/'  The 
C h  urch ,  I  here  f o re ,  has  al  ways  regarded , 
and  must  ever  regard,  divorce  as  in- 
compatible with  true  Christian  senti- 
ment. From  thk  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  lias 
drawn  the  inference  that  the  law  must  treat  a  con- 
summated (and  thus  sacramentalized)  n:iarriage  as 
80  absolutely  indissoluble  that  all  divorce,  even  for 
adultery^  is  precludetl,  even  though  it  may  be 
granted  by  the  courts.  Augustine  (Dc  fide  d  operi- 
bt^s,  iv,  19)  considered  it  at  least  doublfxd  whetlier 
in  tliat  case  sanction  might  lie  given  to  a  simple 
sepamtion  of  the  innocent  party,  who  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  permitted  to  marry  again  until  the  death 
of  the  guilty  party.  An  Afrioaii  «yno<i  of  407  ex- 
pressly recognized  the  right  of  the  Churcli  to  pre- 
vent the  remarriage  of  the  guilty  party,  though  only 
by  means  of  chiuch  discipline;  since  to  secure  the 
legal  impossibility  of  such  remarriage,  the  Church 
could  only  request  the  passage  of  an  imperial  bw. 
Among  the  Germanic  nations  even  tlie  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  allowed  real  divorces,  at  least  by  way  of 
"  dissimulation,**  as  late  as  the  ninth  century. 

As  soon  as  the  Western  Church  obtained  entire 
jurisdiction  and  legislation  concerning  marriage, 
however,  every  indulgence  ceased;  although  it  waa 
clearly  recognised  that  while  real  divorce  waa  no 
longer  possible,  it  was  imperatively  necessary  that 
a  separation  should  be  allowed  which  should  main- 
tain the  marriage  and  yet  abrogate  cohabitation, 
permanently  in  case  of  adultery.    The  consequences 
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of  Buch  a  separation  were  the  same  as  those  of  a  real 
divorce  so  far  as  property-rights  were  concerned; 
and  the  separation,  like  the  divorce, 
8.  In  the    presupposed   legal  procedure  and  de- 
Boman     cree.    If  the  words  of  Christ  with  re- 
Oatholio    gard  to  divorce  were  taken  as  a  legal 
Ohnroh.     prohibition  of  it,  the  phrase  "  saving 
for  the  cause  of  fornication  "  (Matt. 
V.  32;  cf.  xix.  9)  must  necessarily  be  interpreted  as 
a  legal  permission  of  at  least  perpetua  Beparatio  in 
such  a  case.    The  law  of  the  Roman  GathoUc  Church 
is,  accordingly,  that  upon  motion  a  separation  for 
a  definite  or  indefinite  time  (iemporaria  separatio  a 
toro  H  merua)  is  to  be  granted  in  case  of  greater  or 
lesser  impairment  of  conjugal  life,  in  case  of  temp- 
tation to  immoral  acts  or  crimes,  in  case  of  endan- 
gered safety,  and  the  like.    Perpetual  separation 
(perpdua  aeparatio),  however,  can  be  granted  only 
for  adultery  or  unnatural  crimes,  although  in  such 
cases  the  motion  may  be  opposed  by  the  plea  of 
compensation  (adultery  practised  by  the  plaintiff), 
pandering  or  connivance,  and  condonation. 

Protestant  divorce  law  had  its  beginning  in  the 
proposition  laid  down  in  the  appendix  to  the  Schmal- 
kald  Articles:  "  Unjust  also  is  the 
4.  Divorce  tradition  which  forbids  an  innocent 
in  the  person  to  marry  after  divorce"  (cf. 
Protestant  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Book  of  Concord,  i. 
Ohnrch.  351,  Philadelphia,  1893).  The  posi- 
tive rules  which  the  magistrates  were 
to  lay  down  with  the  advice  of  the  Church  con- 
cerning divorce  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
(though  the  Church  itself  could  make  no  independ- 
ent legislation  on  the  subject)  were  to  be  based  on 
the  relevant  passages  of  the  Bible  submitted  to  a 
conscientious  exegesis  imhampered  by  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  result  was  to  substantiate  the  words 
of  Luther,  in  his  exegesis  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (Erlangen  ed.,  xliii.  117):  ''  Christ  (and,  of 
course,  Paul  as  well)  here  makes  no  ruling  or  enact- 
ment like  a  jurist  or  regent  in  things  external,  but 
simply  as  a  preacher  who  instructs  the  conscience 
so  that  the  law  of  divorce  may  be  rightly  used." 
The  question  is,  then,  not  one  of  "  Scriptural  grounds 
for  divorce,"  as  if  the  Bible  assigned  certain  grounds 
which  granted  one  married  party  a  legal  right  to 
separate  from  the  other  and  the  liberty  of  marrying 
again;  for  even  in  this  sense  the  adultery  of  the 
other  party  is  not  a  Scriptural  ground  for  divorce. 
The  sole  problem,  on  the  contrary,  is  what  forms  of 
actual  separation  or  guilt  of  the  one  party,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Scripture,  should  be  true  grounds  for 
the  civil  authorities  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  innocent 
party  by  granting  a  dissolution  of  the  legal  bond 
of  marriage.  If,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  grounds 
for  divorce  be  considered  those  for  which  a  petition 
for  judicial  separation  would  be  entertained  by  the 
civil  authorities  for  the  protection  of  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  and  the  defense  of  the  innocent  against 
the  guilty,  then  the  most  undoubted  Scriptiu^ 
groimds  for  divorce  are  adultery  and  wilful  deser- 
tion. These  were  generally  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively recognized  as  such  by  the  Evangelical  agenda 
of  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  not  be  termed  contrary  to  Scripture 
that  the  most  recent  Protestant  law  of  divorce, 


developed  with  ecclesiastical  sanction,  permits  judi- 
cial separation  for  other  reasons,  which,  like  adul- 
tery and  wilful  desertion,  imply  doloaa  fidei  corir 
iugalis  violatio  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  married  pair. 

The  remarriage  of  divorced  persons  can  no  longer 
be  impeded  by  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  perform 
the  wedding  ceremony,  though  she 
6.  Bemar-  must  disapprove  such  imions  from  the 
ria«e  of  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  ethics.  Still 
DiToroad.  less  can  she  be  prevented  by  the  State 
from  wishing  to  guard  her  conscience 
and  to  lend  active  emphasis  to  her  Scriptural  teach- 
ings on  divorce.  She  must  be  the  more  earnest  in 
tlids  respect,  since  she  no  longer  helps  to  contract 
the  marriage  by  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  latter 
being  [on  the  continent  of  Europe]  simply  a  solenm 
recognition  and  declaration  that  the  marriage  in 
question  is  a  union  in  conformity  to  the  divine  will, 
not  so  much  in  virtue  of  the  motives  with  which  it  is 
contracted  as  with  regard  to  objective  requirements. 
This  must  be  the  basis  of  judgment  whether  the  cere- 
mony is  to  be  granted  or  refused  to  the  divorced; 
and  for  this  very  reason  general  principles  can  and 
must  be  established,  their  applicability  to  individual 
cases  in  which  differences  arise  between  the  officia- 
ting clergyman  and  those  who  desire  the  ceremony 
being  determined  by  the  ruling  of  the  Church. 

6.  Mixed  Xarria^ea:  Mixed  marriages  are  those 
contracted  between  persons  of  different  Christian 
confessions,  especially  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  Since  they  render  impossible 
that  perfect  harmony  between  husband  and  wife 
which  is  demanded  by  the  ethical  and  religious  con- 
cept of  marriage,  inasmuch  as  the  family  thus 
founded  necessarily  comes  under  the  influence  of 
two  antagonistic  churches,  while  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  arise  regarding  the  religious  training  of 
the  children,  each  Church  must  disapprove  of  them 
and  dissuade  its  members  from  such  marriages. 

While  this  should  be  especially  the  case  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,   it   has  never  regarded 
mixed  marriages  as  illegal  or  as  lacking  sacramental 
character.     Nevertheless,  it  fully  applied  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  early  Church  regarding  marriages 
between  Catholic  Christians  and  here- 
1.  The      tics  to  marriages  between  Roman  Cath- 
Boman     olics  and  Protestants,  despite  the  fact 
Oatholio    that  the  latter  were  recognized  by  the 
Pocition.    State  as  members  of  churches  on  a  par 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
without  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  these  Prot- 
estant churches  were  essentially  different  from  the 
sects  to  which  the  prohibitions  in  question  referred. 
The  Roman  Curia  accordingly  maintained  that  an 
obstructing  impediment  based  on  general  Church 
laws  existed  for  mixed  marriages  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.    A  dispensation  for  such  a 
marriage  could  be  granted  by  the  pope  alone;   and 
by  him,  generally  speaking,  only  on  condition  that 
Protestantism  was  abjured  by  the  Protestant  party 
to  the  marriage,  with  the  promise  that  all  children 
bom  of  the  union  should  be  educated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.    Moreover,  the  full  applicability  of 
Roman  Catholic  canon  law  to  such  marriages  was 
asserted  on  the  groimd  that  Protestants  belong  by 
baptism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  are 
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lawfully  subject  to  its  statutes.  Under  certain  cir- 
cuimtances  a  temporary  exception  was  made  from 
the  strict  execution  of  theae  principles  by  express 
papal  favor  or  **  dissimulation/'  The  abjuration  of 
Protestantism  was  the  point  least  insisted  upon,  but 
special  stresa  was  laid  on  the  assurance  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Cathohc 
faith.  On  principle  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church 
always  endeavors  to  prevent  mixed  marriages  alto- 
gether, and  then  at  least  to  render  them  diflEicult; 
but  in  any  case  where  it  assists  in  their  contraction, 
it  expresses  its  disapproval  of  the  desecmtion  of  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  which  it  sees  in  every  mixed 
union.  Absolute  prevenliont  however,  even  ^rom 
the  point  of  view  of  its  own  law,  is  po^ible  only 
where  the  Tri dentine  Decree  on  the  contraction  of 
marriage  has  either  been  promulgated  or  is  prac- 
tised  without  formal  promulgation.  On  the  other 
hand  J  where  the  pre-Tridentine  amon  law  is  au* 
thoritative  in  this  respect  ^  a  ratum  matriTnonium 
may  also  lie  brought  about  by  informal  consent, 
even  though  the  Church  should  refuse  to  cooperate. 
Difficulties  may  always  be  raided  by  the  special  con- 
ditions made  in  case  a  dispensation,  either  compul- 
sory or  voluntary,  is  ask^.  Disapproval  may  bo 
expressed  by  refuKing  the  banns  and  by  withdraw- 
ing active  asaistanoe  in  declaring  the  consent  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage,  the  coo[>eration  of  the 
Church  thus  being  restricted  to  the  so-called  pas- 
sive assistance  outside  the  Church  and  without 
priestly  vestments,  or  at  least  by  refusal  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptia]  mass  with  it^  benediction,  or  by 
omitting  the  simple  benediction  connected  with  the 
marriage  ceremony.  Where  more  or  less  sweeping 
exceptions  to  these  principles  are  made,  they  are 
due  to  a  desire  to  avoid  greater  evils  to  the  Church. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  mixed 
marriages  were  very  mildly  treated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  she 
revived  the  full  severity  of  her  strict  principles,  the 
modifications  conceded  by  Pius  VIII.  for  the  arch- 
diocese of  Colof^ne  (1830)  and  for  Bavaria  (1832), 
or  by  Gregory  XVL  for  Austria  (1841)  being  merely 
temporary. 

According  to  the  presetit  legal  status,  the  pope, 
or  the  bishop  as  his  delegate,  removes  the  impedi- 
menium    miM<g    religioms.     The    Roman    Catholic 
ceremony  is  required,  except  in  countries  to  which 
the  declaration  of  Benedict  XIV.  (Nov.  4,  1741)  for 
Holland   and    Belgium   has   been   ex- 
a.  Present  tended.    The  priest  gives  merely  as- 
Roman     tistenHa  passiva.    The  grant   of  dis- 
Catlioilo    pensation   presupposes  the  fulfilment 
Usare.      of    certain    conditions.     The    Roman 
Catholic  party  promises  to  attempt  the 
oooversion  of  the  Protestant,   while  the  latter  is 
pledged  to  make  no  such  efTort;  both  are  bound  to 
bring  up  aU  their  children  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  are  requiretl  to  waive  an  Evangelical  mar- 
riage ceremony.     By  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition 
(June  17*  1S61),  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  in 
addition  to  the  Protestant  is  inadmissible.     If  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremony  is  desired  after  the  Prot- 
estant»  the  priest  is  to  perform  it,  but  must  impase 
some  penanoe  on  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Should 
the  priest  hear  that  the  parties  intend  also  to  have 


the  Evangelical  ceremony,  he  is  to  dissuade  them, 
although  emphasis  is  not  to  be  laid  so  much  on  this 
point  as  upon  the  other  conditions,  especially  the 
one  referring  to  the  education  of  the  children.  In 
the  constitution  *'  Provide  "  of  January  18,  1906, 
Pope  Hus  X.  decreed  for  Germany  tliat  mixed 
marriages  of  (Catholics  with  non-C^thoIicfl  not  con- 
sumii^ted  according  to  the  Tridentine  Decree  are 
subject  to  pcujalty,  but  valid,  also  that  marriages  of 
non-(]lathohc8  among  each  other  in  Germany  are  not 
subject  to  the  Tridentine  I>t»cree  for  their  validity. 
The  8tate  has  repeatedly  objected  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  regulation  of  mixed  marriages;  but  through 
the  introduction  of  the  obligatory  civil  marriage  the 
question  has  lost  its  acute  character  so  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned,  and  has  become  primarily  a  con- 
troversy of  the  different  confessions.  The  contrao- 
tion  of  a  mixed  marriage  after  the  divorce  of  the 
Protestant  party  would  necessarily  be  considered 
absolutely  unlawful  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
even  did  she  not  consider  Protestants  bound  by  her 
laws,  since  according  to  her  dogma  the  marriage 
union  existing  between  two  who  have  been  bap- 
tised can  not  be  dissolved  by  a  judicial  separation. 
Even  did  she  concede  the  legal  right  of  divorced 
Protestants  to  contract  a  new  marriage,  she  could 
eever  allow  her  members  to  contract  a  marriage 
with  those  who,  acconling  to  Roman  Catholic  be- 
lief*  are  still  bound  together  by  a  former  marriage. 
Only  in  case  the  divorce  ia  found  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic ecclesiastical  court  to  have  affected  a  marriage 
which  was  null  and  void,  can  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  allow  such  a  mixed  marriage. 

In  the  Protestant  Church  mere  difference  of  re- 
ligious Christian  confe^ion,  at  least  in  Germany, 
has  never  been  regarded  as  an  actual 
8.  Luther*  impediment   to  marriage   requiring   a 
«i£LUfla«e,  formal  dispensation,  although  in  Sax- 
ony, as  late  as  the  seventeenth  and  the 
early  eighteenth  centuries,  a  marriage  between  Lu- 
therans  and    Roman   Cathohcs    needed   a   special 
license  of  the  higher  consbtory,  which  was  granted 
only  on  certain  conditions,  especially  that  of  bring- 
ing up  all  the  children  in  the  Lutheran  faith.     For 
many  years,  however,  the  church  ceremony  has  been 
generally  allowed  for  mixed  marriages,  except  where 
the  Protestant  party  has  agreed  to  bring  up  all  the 
children  in  tlie  Roman  Oatholic  faith. 

Legal  statutes  limiting  the  liberty  of  parents  to 

decide  as  to  the  religious  education  of  children  bom 

of  a  mixed  marriage  can  be  enacted  only  by  the 

State^  since  those  made  by  ecclesiastical  authority 

can  be  binding  only  on  the  party  to  the  marriage 

subject  to  such  authority.  E.  Sehling. 

OiBLiooRAfiiT:   On  primiLive  inarnsc^  ooostUt:   E.  WMtar> 

m&rck,    Hi*L  of  Human  Maniagt,  Dewed.«  London,  1901, 

Fr,  txand^,  Ongint  du  mariiM(f9  dam»  tsapi^em  humains^  PsriB^ 

IS9S;   L.  Dai«um,  MvUrmehi  und  RavbeKe  und  ikrw  Bmt«, 

BreeUu.  1883;    A.  Gir»rd-Teulo&,  L$9  Originea  du  mari^ 

ao*,  Geoevm,    1884;   J,   F,   McClellan,  Studie*  in  Ancimi 

U\»L,   2  wrioa,   London,    1886-tNI:    idciB.    The  Origin  of 

BTogamv,  m  EnoliMh  Historical  Review,  Jul,   18S8  (both 

th«  last  &re  of  hii;h  importance);    C.   LetoumeAO.    Th§ 

Evolution  of  Marriaoe  and  the  Family,  New  York,  1891; 

L.  Tillier,  Le  Mariage,  ea  {T^n^M,  eon  Evolution,  Paris.  1896; 

El  Crawley,  7^  Myetie  Roee;   a  Stvdy  <^  primiHtfe  Mar- 

rwHW,  London.  1901;  amitK.  Kinehip:   L.  H.  Morsao«  Ar^" 

cient  SoeiHy,  reimue.   New  York.    1907;   N.  W^  ThoiliM, 
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New  York,  1908;  and  the  literature  oa  totemism  under 
Comparative  Rkuqion. 

On  the  history  of  Christian  marriage  consult:  Bingham, 
OrigineM,  passim  (using  the  index);  DC  A,  ii  1002-1116; 
G.  £.  Howard,  A  History  of  Matrimonial  InuHtuHont, 
ehiefiy  in  England  and  the  United  State;  3  vols.,  Chicago, 
1004;  E.  Saalfeld,  Luthere  Lehre  von  der  Ehe,  Leipsie, 
1882;  W.  Kawerau,  Die  Reformaium  und  die  Ehe, 
Halle,  1802;  J.  F.  Bingham,  Chriatian  Marriage;  the 
Ceremony,  Hiatory  and  Signi/leanee,  New  York,  1000. 

On  the  theory  of  marriage  consult:  W.  Glock,  Chriet- 
Udie  Ehe  und  ihre  modemen  Oegner,  Carlsruhe,  1881;  C. 
ThOnes,  Die  (hrietliche  Anediauung  der  Ehe,  Leyden,  1881; 
W.  Humphrey,  Chrietian  Marriage,  London,  1886  (Ro- 
man Catholic);  A.  H.  Huth,  Marriage  of  Near  Kin,  ib. 
1887;  A.  Richard,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  ib.  1888  (relig- 
ious, practical  and  political);  H.  A.  Smith,  in  /•  Mar- 
riage a  Failure  f  ib.  1888  (a  popular  handbook);  O.  D. 
Watkins,  Holy  Matnmony,  ib.  1806;  A.  M.  Caird,  The 
Morality  of  Marriage,  ib.  1807;  D.  F.  Wilcox.  Ethical 
Marriage,  Ann  Arbor,  1000;  M.  W.  Allen.  Marriage,  ite 
Dutiee  and  Privilegee,  Chicago,  1001;  P.  A.  Morrow,  Social 
Dieeaeee  and  Marriage,  Philadelphia,  1004;  L.  F.  Post, 
Ethical  PrincipUa  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Qiicago,  1000; 
H.  H.  Henson,  Chrietian  Marriage,  London,  1007. 

On  the  law  of  marriage  and  its  history  consult:  J.  P. 
Bishop,  Commentariee  on  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
2  vols.,  Boston,  1881;  O.  Mansella,  De  impedimentie  mat- 
rimanii  dirimentibue,  Rome,  1801;  P.  Brillaud,  Traiti  dee 
empichemente  de  mortage,  Paris,  1884;  J.  Freisen,  Oe- 
eehiehte  dee  oanonie<hen  Ehereehte,  TQbingen,  1888;  A. 
Esmein,  Le  Mariage  en  droit  canonique,  2  vols.,  Pazis,  1801; 
F.  Heiner,  Orvndriee  dee  katholiechen  Ehereehte,  MQnster, 
1802;  F.  H.  Geffcken,  Zur  OeechichU  der  Eheecheidung 
vcr  Oratian,  Leipsie,  1804;  O.  Revess,  Dae  Trauerjahr  der 
Witwe,  Stuttgart,  1002;  L.  Gaugusch,  Dae  Ehehindamie 
der  hdheren  Weihe,  Vienna,  1002;  M.  Leitner,  Lehrbudi 
dee  katholiechen  EheredUe,  Paderbom.  1002. 

For  marriage  law  and  the  general  status  in  different 
countries,  consult  for  France:  E.  Kelly,  The  French  Lata 
of  Marriage,  London,  1886;  O.  Baidry-Lacantinerie,  Du 
eontrat  de  mariage,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1001.  For  Germany: 
C.  Barasetti,  Dae  Eherecht,  Hanover,  1806;  C.  Sartorius, 
Kommentar  gum  Pereonenatandgeeete  in  der  vom  Jan.  1, 
1000,  an  geltenden  Faaaung,  Munich,  1002.  For  England: 
W.  Ernst,  Treatiae  on  Marriage  and  Divorce,  London, 
1870;  J.  T.  Hammick.  The  Marriage  Law  of  England,  ib. 
1887;  D.  M.  Ford,  Matrimonial  Law,  ib.  1888;  C.  Craw- 
ley. The  Law  of  Hueband  and  Wife,  ib.  1802.  For  the 
United  States:  J.  FiUton,  The  Lawa  of  Marriage,  New 
York,  1883;  W.  L.  Snyder.  The  Geography  of  Marriage, 
New  York,  1880  (on  the  complexities  of  marriage  law  in 
the  U.  S.);  C.  D.  Wright,  Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce 
in  the  U.  8.,  Washington.  1880;  L.  J.  Robinson,  Law  of 
Husband  and  Wife,  Boston,  1800;  J.  P.  Bishop,  Com- 
piantariee  on  Marriage,  Divorce  and  Separation,  2  vols., 
Chicago,  1801 ;  F.  Keeier,  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
Boston,  1006;  J.  M.  Donovan,  Law  of  Marriage,  Annul- 
ment.  Domicile,  Divorce,  Sioux  FaUs,  1008. 

MARROW  CONTROVERSY,  THE:  A  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  dispute  occasioned  by  the  republica- 
tion in  1718  by  James  Hog  of  Camock  of  The  Mar- 
row of  Modem  Divinity,  ,  .  .  by  E,  F,  (2  parts, 
London,  1645-49),  possibly  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Edward  Fisher,  an  English  Calvinist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  noted  for  spirituality  and  learning 
(cf.  DNB,  xix.  55-56).  The  work  consists  of  re- 
ligious dialogues  of  an  original  and  sprightly  kind, 
discusses  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  aims 
to  guide  the  reader  safely  between  Antinomianism 
(q.v.)  and  Neonomianism.  A  copy  of  it  was  brought 
into  Scotland  by  an  English  Puritan  soldier,  and 
years  afterward  found  by  Thomas  Boston  (q.v.), 
who  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  spoke  of  it  to 
several;  and  so  it  was  republished  with  a  conmiend- 
atory  preface  by  James  Hog.  The  book  displeased 
the  Neonomians,  and  they  were  the  leading  men  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland.    One  of  their  number, 


Principal  Haddow  of  St.  Andrews,  assailed  it  in  his 
opening  sermon  at  the  Synod  of  Fife,  Apr.,  1719; 
and  a  "  committee  for  preserving  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine "  was  chosen  at  the  Assembly  that  year,  the 
business  of  which  was  to  discredit  the  book.  This 
was  attempted  by  garbled  extracts.  In  their  re- 
port in  1720  the  committee  condemned  the  book  as 
Antinomian,  and  the  Assembly  approved.  Then 
the  friends  of  the  book  rallied  to  its  defense.  Twelve 
men,  who  were  called  "  the  Representers,"  formally 
called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  anomaly 
that  it  had  condemned,  because  taught  in  the  book, 
propositions  which  were  couched  in  Scripture  lan- 
guage, and  others  which  were  expressly  taught  in 
their  symbolical  books.  The  Neonomians,  how- 
ever, gained  a  moderate  victory,  and  in  the  Assem- 
bly of  1722  the  twelve  Representers  were  solemnly 
rebuked;  subsequently  every  effort  was  made  by 
the  Neonomians  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  min- 
isters holding  the  Marrow  doctrines.  No  action  was 
taken  against  the  Representers,  and  the  contro- 
versy in  the  church  courts  ended.  But  the  irrita- 
tion lasted,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Secession  Church  (see  Prebbyterians). 
Biblxoorapht:   W.  M.  Hetherington,  Hiat  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland,  chap,  ix.,  pp.  342.  344-347,  New  York.  1881; 

C.  A.  Brigga,  American  Preiifyterianiam,  pp.  254  sqq..  ib. 

1885. 

MARSAY,  mar"s6',  CHARLES  HECTOR  DE  ST. 
GEORGE,  MARQUIS  DE:  Quietist  and  mystic; 
b.  at  Paris  1688;  d.  at  Ambleden  (an  estate  near 
Wolfenbttttel),  Brunswick,  Feb.  3,  1753.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Reformed  faith, 
which  had  emigrated  from  France  to  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  from  childhood  he  was  acquainted 
with  such  books  of  devotion  as  those  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis  and  Jurieu.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  an 
Anglo-Hanoverian  regiment  in  Belgium  during  the 
Spanish  War  of  Succession.  During  a  severe  ill- 
ness he  was  urged  by  two  friends  to  resign  his  com- 
mission and  withdraw  entirely  from  the  world.  The 
three  retired  in  1711  to  Schwarzenau,  in  the  county 
of  Wittgenstein,  where  they  lived  as  hermits,  prac- 
tising self-castigation,  observing  silence  so  far  as 
possible,  and  toiling  diligently.  Not  receiving  from 
this  mode  of  life  the  edification  which  he  sought, 
De  Marsay  withdrew  from  his  companions  and  in 
1712  entered  into  a  marriage  of  absolute  conti- 
nence with  Clara  Elisabeth  von  Callenbcrg.  The 
pair  lived  in  a  small  house  near  Gersdorf,  suffer- 
ing the  extremes  of  poverty  and  distressed  by  fears 
concerning  their  spiritual  welfare.  After  1713  De 
Marsay  and  his  wife  made  repeated  visits  to  his 
kinsmen  in  Geneva  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  his 
mother,  who  was  displeased  with  her  son's  course 
of  life.  In  Switzerland  they  came  in  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  **  awakened,"  and  De  Marsay  learned 
of  the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  were  hence- 
forth to  control  him.  Gradually  withdrawing  from 
ascetic  extremes,  De  Marsay  and  his  wife  devoted 
themselves  more  to  practical  work,  became  par- 
tially reconciled  with  his  family,  and  accepted  a 
pension  from  his  father's  estate.  Now  all  his  former 
struggles  seemed  to  him  self-righteousness,  and  he 
regarded  himself  as  a  child  with  neither  light  nor 
certainty.    Then  began,  according  to  his  convio- 


tion,  the  renewal  of  the  "  cjentefp'^  or  the  Foundation 
of  his  soul,  through  the  s|jint  of  God,  although  for 
many  years  hia  spiritual  Ufe  knew  ticither  rest  nor 
constancy. 

Meantime  serious  controversies  resulted  from  his 
association  with  Pietists  of  Uke  tendencies.  In 
1726  be  con cei veil  the  plan  of  emigrating  to  Penn- 
aylvania,  and  in  1730  Zinzendorf  sought  to  int^fe^t 
him  in  forming  the  separatista  in  Schwarzenau  and 
Berlebui^g  into  a  Moravian  community,  and  also 
wished  to  send  him  to  France  to  win  the  scattered 
and  oppressed  Reformed  for  his  cause.  For  a  time 
De  Marsay  and  his  wife  were  favorably  impresaed, 
but  both  bt*jr  rejecteiJ  tlie  proposal  He  now  with- 
drew from  m>'stic  meetings  and  resumed  a  hermit's 
Ufe  in  Schwarzenau  and  Berieburg.  After  1732  he 
resided  for  some  years  at  the  castle  of  Hayn  near 
Berieburg  as  the  spiritiml  adviser  of  the  Von  Fleisch- 
bein  family.  In  tliia  period  fall  a  number  of  hk 
works.  All  these  writings,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  his  Freimiiiige  und  chrMiche  Dvtkurse 
(3  parts,  1735-39;  Eng.  transL,  Di^couTsea  on  Sub- 
jects Relaiing  to  the  Spinlual  Life,  Edinburgh,  1749), 
Zeugni^  eines  Kindes  von  der  Ri^htigkeit  der  Wege 
dc*  GeiSites  (8  parts,  1736-41),  and  ChriMliehe  Ge- 
danken  uber  ver$chxedener  Muieri^n  der  GoUsdigkeii 
(1750)>  fihow  the  influence  both  of  French  roysti- 
ciam  and  of  the  theosopby  of  Jakob  Bohme  and 
Gottfried  Arnold  (qq.  v.).  After  the  death  of  hia 
wife  m  1742,  De  Maniay  lived  for  three  years  in 
Schwarzenau,  and  then  residetl  in  various  places. 
Coming  inio  contact  with  pietist ic  Evangelical 
paston*,  through  their  influence  he  abandoned  aep- 
aratiam,  took  part  in  public  worship  and  the  com- 
muaion,  and  accepted  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of 
juatjfication  by  faith*  His  importance  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  be  introduced  the  quiet istic  m^^ticLHra 
of  French  Roman  Catholicism  into  Germany,, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  hksl  representatives 
of  his  school.  (K.  HollO 

Btm^tooRAPHT:  The  main  iiourc©  for  a  life  ia  tbe  i&utobiog* 
nipliy.  cxiBtitiiC  in  MH.  in  the  provincial  ceelonjuiticAi 
mi-chiv(!«  at  Coblea*.  reprrxluced  aubsitAntially  in  De  Val- 
©nti,  Syniem  der  knkertn  JleiUcunde,  ii,  153  aqq,,  Elberfelfi, 
1827.  Consult  further:  H.  Corrocii,  KritiscKe  (iet^^ichu 
tUa  Chilia9mu9,  iU.  456  aqq,,  Zurich,  1783;  ZilT,  1855, 
pp.  349  »qq  ;  M.  G^bd.  Qnthid^tB  de$  cJin«Uichtn  IMtcnw 
in  der  rheiiiiwh-we»tpkJUiMf^i«n  tvanffrlittchen  Kirchm^  iii, 
193  iqq,»  CoblenB.  1860;  G.  H(>ppP.  Getchichte  der  guift- 
uii*^ien  Myttik  in  dtr  katholitchen  Kirctut,  pp.  506  aqq., 
BerUn,  1876:  A.  RiUiphI,  Ue^chichte  de*  PiriUmut,  L  426» 
ii.  379  flc^q,,  Bonn,  18SO-84:  R.  A.  Vau^han,  Houra  vfi4h 
the  Myahca,  ii.  '29l''2&5.  Slh  ed.,  London,  n,d. 

MAJtSDEN,  SAMUEL:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Horsforth  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Leedn)  July  28.  1764;  d. 
at  Windsor  (30  m*  n,w.  of  Sydney),  New  South 
Wales,  May  12.  1S3S>  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  in  Hull,  and  then  asaiated  his  father 
in  his  shop  in  Leeds,  He  was  converted  and  joined 
at  fiiit  the  Methodist  Church,  but  afterward  united 
himaelf  to  the  Church  of  England ,  and  entered  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  ordained  in 
1703,  and  in  1794  sailed  to  Australia  aa  chaplain  to 
the  penal  colony  at  Paramatta,  near  Sydney.  He 
established  a  farm  there  which  eventually  became 
one  of  the  finest  in  Australia,  and  endeavored  to 
train  the  convicts  to  Imbila  of  industry.  In  1807 
he  returned  to  England  to  make  a  report  on  the 


condition  of  the  colony^  and  tried  to  interest  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  but  in  vain.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
inducing  W.  Hall  and  J,  King,  two  laymen,  to  re- 
turn to  Australia  with  him,  and  in  1814,  after  he 
had  fitted  out  a  small  vessel  at  his  own  expense,  he 
and  hia  two  assistants  sailed  to  New  Zealand.  The 
natives  welcomed  him  gliidly  and  he  labored  among 
them  at  intervals  until  hia  death,  making  in  all 
seven  visits  to  the  islands,  the  last  in  1837.  He  Lie- 
lie  ved  that  civilization  should  precede  the  Gospel, 
and  therefore  his  chief  efforts  were  in  that  direction. 
In  New  South  Wales  also  he  was  very  mfluenlial  *n 
the  cause  of  cinli^mtion,  e.stjiblishiag  schools  and 
a  Beraiimry. 
UiuLiormAPHY:    J«   B.   Maisden,    Memoira  of  ^  Life  and 

Lahoura  of  .  ,  .  Samuel  Maraden,    ]^ondon.    185$;     J.    L. 

Nicholwt.  Xarmtive  of  a  Voj/offe  fa  New  Zealand  ,  .  .  in 

.  .  .   ISthtS.  .  *  .  tin/A  Rev,  S,  Maraden,  ib.  1S17;  DNB^ 

XX3CVI.  205-2CMi, 

MARSEILLES,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  ancient 
episcopal  see  in  the  south  of  France,  said  by  tra«Ji- 
tion  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lazarus  who  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  He  is  suppased  to  have  come 
hither  with  his  sLsters  Mary  and  Martha  in  the  year 
63,  to  have  been  bishop  here  fifty  years,  and  to 
have  met  a  martyr's  death.  The  first  bishop  known 
to  authentic  history  Is  Oresius,  who  signed  the  de- 
crees of  the  Synod  of  Aries  in  314.  Proculus  (381- 
428)  attempted  to  claim  metropolitan  rights,  which 
were  conceded  to  him  personally  but  not  (o  his  suc- 
cessors by  the  Synod  of  Turin  in  401.  During  his 
episcopate  SemipelagianLsm  made  such  progress 
in  southern  Gaul  that  its  adherents  were  sometimes 
known  as  Massilians.  The  sec  continued  to  Ixi  of 
considerable  importance.  During  a  part  of  the 
episcopate  of  Paul  de  8ade  (l4t>4-34),  the  antipope, 
Peter  de  Luna  (Benedict  XlfL),  resided  here.  The 
bishopric,  which  had  remained  a  suffragan  see  of 
Aries,  was  suppressed  in  1801,  and  restored  in  1821, 
but  is  now  under  the  metropoU tan  jurisdiction  of  Aix. 
BiBLioanAPirr:  Gami,  Serita  apiacoporum^  pp.  673-574, 
suppi^mttnt.  pp.  S8,  42  (for  lilt  of  biwhopa);  OaUia  Chria- 
tinna,  I  631-704,  appendix,  pp.  106-118,  Paria,  171fi;  F,  X, 
de  Bcliariet  fie  Cft*telmoron,  L'Antiquiii  d«  ViffHaa  dm 
Maraeille  et  ta  itucceaai&n  de  aea  &vfquea,  3  vols.,  ManeillM, 
1747-61;  A  iUcikrd,  Lea  £v^quM  da  Maraeille,  Paris,  1872. 

HARSH.  HERBERT:  Bbhop  of  Peterborough; 
bv  at  Faverslmm  (44  m.  e.&.e.  of  London),  Kent, 
Dec.  10,  1757;  d.  at  Peterborough  May  1,  1839. 
He  was  educated  at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A,,  1779; 
M,A.,  1782;  B.D.,  1792;  DIX,  1808).  In  1779  he 
became  a  fellow  of  hb  college.  In  1785  he  traveled 
on  the  continent  and  studied  at  Leipsic  for  some 
jnears  with  interruptions.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
Lady  Harare t  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
w^here  he  instituted  an  innovation  by  delivering  hia 
iectmts  in  English  instead  of  Latin.  In  Aug.,  1816, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  in  1819  he  was 
transferred  to  Peterhx>rough.  M  bishop  he  intro- 
duced many  reforms  in  the  administration  of  hia 
dioceses.  Marnh  vriis  a  zealous  opponent  both  of 
Calvinism  and  of  Itoman  Catholicism  and  wrote 
many  controversial  pamphlets.  Some  of  his  more 
import^int  worka  are:  The  History  of  the  Polxltcki 
qfGr&U  BrUain  and  France  (2  vok>,  LQodoii^  1800); 
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A  Course  of  Ledurmt  caniaining  a  D^scriptwn  .  .  . 
qflHviniiy  (6  parts,  1809^22);  A  CtmpamHm  Vimjo 
qf  ihe  Churches  of  England  and  Roms  (Cambridge, 
1814);  Hor/B  Pda§gicm  (only  part  1  published^ 
1815);  Ledures  on  the  Criiici$m  and  Interpretation 
qftM  Bible  (1828);  and  Ledurea  an  Ihe  A%Uheniieity 
and  CredibitUy  af  the  New  Tegiameni,  and  on  the 
Auihorily  of  the  Old  TestomerU  (London,  1840).  He 
also  translated  the  Introdudion  to  the  New  T&tta- 
mefd  of  J.  D.  Michaelia  (4  vok,  Cambridge,  1793- 
ISOl)* 
BiDLiooBAFHTj   T.  BftJcef,  HUl  <^  tKf  Cid^ow  q/  Sl  J&hm, 

1800;    L  Milnvr,  Sttutur^  Qn  Bifm«  af  ths  BtMieation*  of 
Bm.  H.  M^ah,  Laadoii.  1813;   DNB»  xzxri  211-215. 

MARSHALL,  JOHN  TURITER:  EngUsh  Baptbt; 
b,  at  Fareley  (5  m.  w.  of  L^eds),  Yorkshire,  May 
13,  1850-  He  was  educated  at  Rawdon  College 
and  Owens  and  Baptist  Colleges,  Manchester  (B.A., 
London  Univeraity,  1870),  From  1877  to  1898  he 
vras  classical  tutor  in  Manchester  Baptiat  College, 
and  ainoe  the  latter  year  has  been  president  of  the 
same  institution,  while  since  1904  he  has  also  been 
lecturer  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  in  Man^ 
cheater  Umver^ty.  He  was  president  of  the  Bap- 
tist Union,  1909-10.  He  is  an  able  Aramaic  scholar^ 
and  is  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Greek  tesrt  of  the  Gospels  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  manner*  In  theolo^  be  ia  "  Evangel- 
ical, with  a  frank  outlook  on  all  that  is  well  grotiTided 
in  Biblical  criticism/'  He  haa  written  commenta- 
ries on  Job  and  Eccleaiaates  (Philadelphia,  1903) 
and  Job  and  AiJr  Cam/orlera  (London,  1905), 

llARSHALL,  STEPHEN:  Wejitmiuster  divinej  b. 
at  Godmancheater  in  Huntingdonshire,  England, 
at  an  unknown  date;  educated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge;  became  minister  at  Wethersfieldj 
and  then  at  Finchingfield  in  Essex^  where  he  was 
silenced  for  non-conformity.  In  1640  he  was  made 
lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westmiuetcr.  He  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  Smectymnuan  controversy 
(see  Calamy,  Edmund)  with  Bishop  Hall  in  1641; 
wai  made  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines  in  1643.  H©  waa  the  great^t  preacher 
of  his  times  and  the  most  popular  speaker.  He 
was  an  active  man^  and  a  judicious  adviser  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  preached  before  Parliji- 
ment,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Assembly,  more 
frequently  than  many  others  combined.  He  was 
the  most  influential  member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  represented 
the  English  Parliament  in  Scotland  in  1643;  at^ 
tended  the  commissioners  sent  to  the  king  at  New- 
castle for  the  accommodation  of  peace  ia  1646;  at- 
tended the  eommissionera  at  the  treaty  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  in  1647,  He  was  a  moderate  and  judicious 
Presbyterian  under  Crom well's  administration,  and 
as  an  acknowledged  chief  was  appointed  oae  of  the 
committee  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  fundamentals 
as  a  basis  of  toleration,  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1654,  and  became  one  of  the  Tryera. 
lie  died  in  November,  1655;  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  were  shame' 
fully  dug  up  at  the  RcBtomtion. 

large  numbers  of  his  sennona  on  special  ocea^ 


sions  were  published.  These,  notwithstanding  the 
faults  in  method  and  style  characteristic  of  the 
times,  are  models  of  eloquence  and  fervor.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned:  A  Peace-/}ffering  to  Ood^ 
Sept,  7,  1641;  Re/arjnation  and  Desohtionf  Dec. 
22,  1641;  Mero^  cuned,  Feb.  23,  1641  (2);  Song 
of  Moaea  the  Servard  of  God^  and  the  Song  of  the 
Lamb,  June  15,  1643;  Sacred  Panegyricks,  1644; 
Sermon  of  the  Baptizing  of  Infanta^  1644;  Righl  Un- 
derstanding of  the  Timea,  Dec.  30,  1646;  UnOp  qf 
the  Soinia  vnlh  Christ  the  Heod,  April,  1652.  The 
only  ^stematic  work  he  published  was  A  Defence 
of  Ir^ani  Baptum  against  John  Tombes,  Ix»iidon, 
1646,  4to,  pp,  250,  G.  A.  BaiGCsa, 

HARSHMAN,  JOSHUA:  English  Baptist  mis- 
Bionary;  b.  at  West  bury  Leigh  (21  m.  n,w,  of  Salis- 
bury), Wiltshire,  Apr-  20,  1768;  d.  at  Serampur 
(12  m.  n.  of  Calcutta),  India,  Dec.  5,  1837.  He 
had  almost  no  schooling  as  a  boy,  but  w^as  a  weaver 
like  his  father  till  he  was  twenty-sut  years  old.  By 
diligent  and  persistent  private  study  he  fitted  him- 
self to  take  in  1794  the  position  of  master  of  a  school 
in  Bristol,  while  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac  at  the  Bristol  Academy,  He  was  led 
by  reading  about  the  labors  of  W,  Carey  in  India 
to  offer  himself  for  that  work,  and  in  May,  1799,  he 
sailed  for  India  together  with  W,  Ward,  arriving 
at  Senunpur  Oct.  13,  1799,  and  was  soon  afterward 
joined  there  by  (3atey.  He  waa  not  allowed  to  enter 
British  territory,  so  he  and  his  eompanions  remained 
in  Serampur,  which  at  that  time  was  under  Da- 
nish rule,  and  established  their  miBsion  there. 
Marahman  and  his  wife  opened  two  boaniing-schools 
for  European  children,  which  met  with  great  suc- 
cess and  with  the  income  derived  from  them  he 
maintained  his  mission.  Hii  relations  with  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England  soon  became 
much  strained  and  in  1826  he  returns!  to  England 
to  settle  matters,  but  not  succeeding  in  hk  purpose 
in  1827  the  Serampur  mission  was  separal-ed  from 
the  others.  In  1823  Ward  died,  and  in  1834  when 
C3arey  died  Marsbman  waa  left  alone.  In  IS  18  he 
started  a  newspaper  in  Bengali,  the  Sumachar- 
Durpun  or  *'  Mirror  of  News,"  Marshman  was 
learned  not  only  in  Bengali  and  other  Indian 
tongues,  but  had  also  made  a  deep  study  of  Chinese. 
He  not  only  translated  parts  of  the  Bible  into  several 
languages,  including  Bengali,  TeHnga,  and  Chinese, 
but  also  wrote  much  original  matter.  Among  his 
chief  works  may  be  mentioned:  A  Disemation  on 
the  Charadera  and  Sounds  of  the  Chinese  Language 
(Serampur,  1809)  j  and  Cloifia  Sinica  (1814),  Ho 
also  translated  the  works  of  Confucius  (1809)  and 
in  connection  with  Carey  the  Eama^ona  (1806). 
BiBi.toaKAi'iTT^    J.  G.  M»rabniAcu  Lift  and  Times  ef  Cormit 

antpoTff  Miaaion,   2  voJa.,    LoEidun,    183^9,   abnd|Eed  «d, 
1864,  New  York.  1870:   BNB,  xivi  255-2Sd, 

MARSILIUS,  mar-sil'i-TJs,  OF  PADUA:  With 
William  of  Occamr  the  most  important  of  the 
learned  publicists  who  supported  Louis  the  Ba- 
varian in  his  struggle  with  Home.  He  was  born  at 
Padua  soon  after  1270;  d.  between  Oct.  28,  1336, 
and  Apr,  10, 1343.  His  family  name  was  either  Do 
Raiinupdinie,  aa  hia  friend  Albertua  Mu^satus  calU 
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him,  or  De  Mamardinb,  as  official  church  doctimenta 
and  other  contemporary  sources  Imve.  in  choice 
of  a  vocation  he  hesitnted  between  law  and  medi- 
cine, apparently  aerved  the  houses  of  della  Sea  la  in 
Verona  and  Vbconti  in  Milan  for  a  while,  and  by 
1312  was  in  Pam  with  a  nfiajit^r'n  degree  and  priest's 
orders.  Here  he  fell  in  wHth  WiUiam  of  Occam  and 
John  of  Jandun,  and  all  three  took  an  active  stmre 
in  the  controversy  which  ragtKl  so  fiercely  under 
John  XXII.,  especially  after  1322,  in  the  Franciscan 
order  with  reference  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
tlje  apastles,  taking  the  side  of  the  strict  Observant- 
mla  against  the  pope.  Though  Marsilius  escaped 
the  imprisonment  tliat  befell  Occam  and  others,  he 
waB  undoubtedly  in  some  danger,  and  looked  to  the 
emperor,  Louis  IV.  the  Bavarian,  for  protection. 
Louis  was  at  that  time  in  conflict  with  the  pope, 
and  welcomed  Marsilitis  and  John  of  Jandun  to  his 
aide.  They  were  soon  busy  with  the  preparation  of 
the  great  w^ork  which  was  to  make  the  name  of 
Marsilius  rernembend,  the  Defensor  pads,  and  in 
two  months  had  it  ready  to  take  to  Germany  to  the 
emperor.  This  was  between  1324  and  1326,  so  that 
the  date  of  a  Vientia  manuiicript  (June  24^  1324) 
may  be  the  exact  one.  Louis  took  them  into  his 
suite,  declaring  later  that  he  had  welcomed  them 
simply  aa  accomplished  .*icholara  who  might  be  use- 
ful to  him,  without  committing  himself  to  their 
theological  subtleties.  The  influence  of  MarHilius 
was  probably  important  in  determining  Louis  to 
march  toward  Rome  and  to  set  up  the  Franciscan 
Peter  of  Corbara  as  antipope  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  V.  Marsiliua  hiiaself  wfis  named  papal 
vicar  of  Rome,  and  is  reported  also  to  liave  been  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Milan.  The  failure  of  the 
imperial  expedition  ended  the  pn^ponderant  influ- 
ence of  Marsiiius.  Louis  humbled  himself  to  a'^k 
for  ^  reconciliation  with  tlie  pope  whom  he  had  de- 
posed, and  promised  lliat  MarHilius  also  shotdd  sub- 
mit or  forfeit  the  imperial  protection.  Fortunately 
for  Marsiiius,  neither  John  nor  his  successors,  Bene- 
dict XII.  and  Clement  VL,  acceptetl  Louis*  offer. 

In  his  oration  of  Apr.  10,  1343,  the  pope  declared 
that  he  had  never  read  a  more  shockingly  heretical 
book  than  the  Defenmr  pacts,  while  Flacius,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  Caialogtu  testium,  says  that  among 
the  older  (i.e.,  pre- Reformat  ion)  works  there  is  no 
more  sound,  scholarly,  bold  and  pious  book  against 
the  papal  power.  The  work  as  a  whole  may  be  di- 
vided into  tw*o  parts,  the  first  book  developing,  on 
an  Aristotelian  basis,  the  political  tlieory,  and  the 
seooed  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
the  relations  of  which  to  the  State  are  finally  dis- 
cuBsed.  For  bis  age,  M&rsillus  ia  strikingly  bold 
and  sharp-sigbted,  far  surpassing  his  forerunners 
Dante,  Johannes  Parisius,  etc.  In  abstract  pohtics 
be  lays  down  the  aphorism  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  is  the  source  of 
all  power.  In  spiritual  things  he  affirms  the  valid- 
ity of  the  New  Testament  as  law,  but  says  that  it 
is  to  be  enforced  only  by  internal  means,  not  by 
temporal  puaiduneiit.  S|x»aking  of  dignities  in  the 
CJhurch,  be  deduces  from  the  New  Testament  and 
Jerome  the  assertion  that  bishops  and  presbyt^^rs 
were  originally  the  same,  and  derives  the  later  epis- 
copal power  from  humaa  convention,  denying  also 
Yll—H 


that  one  bishop  surpasses  another  by  any  divine 
right.  He  vehemently  combats  the  claim  of  the 
hierarchy  to  withdraw  all  its  property  and  its  fol- 
io we  ni  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  asserts  the 
right  of  the  "  human  legislator  "  to  use  wholly  or 
in  part  such  temporal  possessions  as  are  over  what 
the  Church  needs  for  divine  worship,  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  He 
looks  for  mformalion  of  the  ills  of  the  time  from 
councils  and  synods  consisting  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  faithful  laymen,  and  called  by  the  secular 
authority.  These  remarkable  conclusions,  though 
proceeding  rather  from  Aristotelian  reasoning  than, 
as  in  Luther's  case,  from  pious  instinct,  are  impor- 
tant features  of  the  preparation  for  the  Reformat 
tion.  (F.  S.\Ni>ER.) 

Bibliooraput:  AppArently  th«  eclitia  priiicepB  of  the  Drfcnr- 
ttor  WBA  Bueel,  152i2.  Subseciuent  editions  were  Frankfort, 
1592.  1692;  Heidelberg,  1699.  1613;  undiUsoinM.  Goldttst, 
Mttnarckia.li.  154-312,  Irankfttrt.  1014.  An  En^,  tmnj^L 
i.8  by  W\[lyAm  Mam  hall,  Londoo.  1553.  Consul  It  P.  E. 
Meyer.  Etude  wur  M argils dt  Padout,  Pi4rL«,  1870;  (j,  ladder, 
Jofiann  von  Widif  und  di^  Vorge4tchichie  dtr  Reformation, 
I^psic,  1873;  8.  Riexler,  Die  lilterariMchen  WiderBocher 
der  Pdfmie,  ib.  1874;  a  MQIIer.  D€r  Kampf  Ludwio*  de$ 
Bai4fm  mil  der  r^mitcAirn  Kutit,  2  vols.,  Tabingen,  1879- 
1880;  B,  LabiMica,  MarBilio  da  Padova,  Padim,  1882; 
ValikaniBche  Aktrn  gur  dtuUchen  Oetrhichle  in  der  Ztit 
KaUtT  Ludipyj  d«M  Bapem^  Intiabruck,  1891;  Pastor, 
Popet,  I  70-81.  86,  159,  178;  Ne^nder.  Christian  Church, 
V,  25-35,  38,  9^.  147,  oonBult  index  for  other  reference*; 
KL,  vijL  908-011. 

MARTEITE,  ma^"t^n^  EDMOND:  French  Bene- 
dictine scholar;  b.  at  Saint  Jean  de  L6ne  {17  m.  s.e. 
of  Dijoa)  Dec.  22,  1654;  d.  in  Paris  June  20,  1739. 
Ilfi  entered  the  Benedictine  ortler  Sept.  S,  1672,  and 
was  influenced  by  the  work  of  Jcihannea  Trithemiius 
on  the  Benedictine  rule  to  write  on  the  subject  him- 
self. The  «ui)eriors  of  his  abbey,  St.  Remi  at  Reims, 
sent  him  to  Saint  Germain  des  Pr^^  at  Parii,  the 
heaLiquarters  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  congre- 
gation of  Saint-Maur,  to  assist  in  e<^liting  the  Fathers. 
There  he  studied  under  D^Achery  and  Mabillon,  and 
published  his  first  book,  a  commentary  on  the  ndc  of 
St.  Bt?nedict  (1690).  Almost  simiiltaneousiy  ap- 
peared his  De  antiqiiis  manachorum  ritibus  (2  vols., 
Lyons,  1690),  a  mine  of  information  on  monastic 
antiquities.  Next  he  spent  SrOme  time  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Marmootier,  where  he  was  influenced  in 
an  ascetic  direction  by  Claude  Martin,  whose  life  he 
wrote  (Paris,  1697).  Not  long  aft4?r  he  was  sent  to 
the  house  of  Saint-Ouen  at  Rouen  to  help  Doni  de 
Sainte^Marthe  in  his  edition  of  Gregory  the  Grejit, 
He  now  publishe<J  his  De  antiquut  ecdesice  ritibut 
(3  vols.,  Rouen,  1700-02),  an  expansion  of  his  ear- 
lier work;  the  cognate  Tractatits  de  aniiqua  ecclejtia 
diadplina  in  celebrandu  pfficiis  (Lyons,  1706);  and 
a  completion  of  D'Achery'a  Spkilegium  (Rouen, 
1700).  In  1708  he  was  chosen  as  a  ooUaborator  on 
the  Ocdlia  ckristiana,  and  spent  six  years  in  docu* 
mentary  research  throughout  France.  The  result 
of  his  investigations  appeared  in  the  Thesaurus 
mnnia  anecdotorum  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1717),  as  well  as 
in  the  celebrated  Voyage  litUraire  de  deux  reh'girux 
hHiididina  (ib.  1717),  A  furtlier  achievement  of 
Marline  and  hia  fellow- worker  Durand  was  the 
Veierum  scriptorum  et  monumerUontm  .  .  ,  amplis- 
tima  coUecUo  (9  vol3.«  Paria,  1724-33).    His  last 
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published  work  was  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Annales 
in  1739;  his  Hiatoire  de  la  congregation  de  Sain^ 
Maur  remained  in  manuscript  until  1747.  By  his 
death  the  order  lost  one  of  its  most  learned  mem- 
bers and  at  the  same  time  a  saintly,  humble,  and 
amiable  man.  (Franz  GdRREB.) 

Bibuoorapht:  D.  Tassin,  HUt.  liMSraire  de  la  eonoriffation 
de  S.  Maur,  pp.  642-571.  Brussels.  1770;  C.  Q.  Jdcher, 
GeUhrterdexxkon,  ill  218-219.  Leipsic.  1751,  iv.  810-814. 
Bremen,  1813;  C.  de  Lama,  Biblioth^qtte  dea  icrivaint  de 
,  .  .  S.  Maur,  pp.  145-147,  Paris,  1882;  K.  Schorn. 
Eiflia  aaera,  ii.  80-82,  148  sqq.,  340,  Bonn,  1888;  KL,  viii. 
911-013;   Lichtenborger,  ESR,  viii.  742-743. 

MARTENSEN,  HANS  LASSEN. 

Life  (S  1). 

Theological  Development  ({  2). 
Character  of  His  Theology  ({  3). 
Mystic  and  Theosophic  Elements  ({  4). 
Polemic  and  Other  Activities  ({  5). 

Hans  Lassen  Martensen,  a  Danish  bishop  and 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Flensburg  (41  m.  n.w.  of 
Kiel,  Germany)  Aug.  19,  1808;  d.  at  Copenhagen 
Feb.  3,  1884.  He  was  educated  in  Copenhagen, 
both  in  school  and  at  the  university, 
I.  Life  from  which  he  took  his  degree  in  the- 
ology in  1832.  From  1834  to  1836  he 
made  further  studies  in  Germany  and  Paris.  Re- 
turning to  Copenhagen,  he  became  a  licentiate  and 
privat-docent  in  theology  in  1837,  and  was  appointed 
reader  in  1838  and  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  1840,  and  in  1845  became  also  court  preacher. 
On  the  death  of  the  bishop  of  Zealand,  J.  P.  Mynster 
(q.v.),  in  1854,  Martensen  was  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ment as  his  successor,  and  in  this,  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  ofHce  of  the  country,  he  displayed 
great  zeal  both  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  for  the  defense  of  the 
faith  by  his  pen.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
conscious  of  failing  strength,  he  resigned,  and  died 
a  few  days  afterwards. 

As  a  theologian,  he  adhered  without  wavering  to 
the  philosophy  which  sees  the  spiritual  explanation 
of  all  things  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  finds  the  person  of  Christ  the  oen- 
2.  Theologi-  terpoint  of  the  universe  and  of  all  its 
cal  Develop-  thoughts.  Under  the  influence  of  Sib- 
ment  bem's  teaching  at  Copenhagen,  he  early 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Christian- 
ity was  to  be  accepted  because  its  truth  appeals  to 
the  reason  as  the  one  source  of  a  comprehensive 
philosophy  of  life.  He  sought  the  unity  of  faith 
and  knowledge,  and  could  not  be  content  with  any 
scheme  which  did  not  offer  this.  But  he  was  even 
more  strongly  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of 
Schleierraacher  and  Hegel.  Schleiermacher  he  met 
personally  in  1833,  and  waa  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  his  mystical  depth  and  the  structural  complete- 
ness of  his  dogmatics;  but  he  could  not  hold  with 
his  subjective  attitude,  in  contradistinction  from 
which  he  found  himself  powerfully  attracted  by  the 
objective,  all-embracing  system  of  Hegel.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  the  lack  of  system  and  of 
the  recognition  of  religion  as  a  higher  sphere  than 
mere  philosophy.  These  deficiencies  he  found  sup- 
plied in  the  teaching  of  Franz  Baader  (q.v.)  at 
Munich,  who  strongly  emphasized  the  principle  that 
philosophy  must  be  religious,  and  that  only  one 


who  has  a  personal  sense  of  religion  can  philoso- 
phize about  it. 

His  dissertation  of  1837,  De  aulonomia  conacientia 
8ui  humancBf  in  theologiam  dogmaticam  no8tri  tern- 
poria  introduda,  lays  down  a  definite  series  of  prop- 
ositions, to  which  he  always  adhered. 
3.  Char-  Philosophy  is  not  outside  of  or  above 
acter  of  His  religion,  but  speculation  needs  religion 
Theology,  (revelation)  as  its  principle;  in  matters 
of  conscience  (the  kernel  of  religion) 
man  is  conscious  of  himself  not  primarily  as  one 
.  who  knows  God  but  as  one  who  is  known  of  God. 
Human  knowledge  must  remain  in  this  dependence 
established  by  the  conscience,  and  recognize  that 
human  powers  will  not  avail  to  find  the  truth.  Man 
can  not  place  himself  in  the  theocentric  standpoint, 
for  that  would  involve  the  denial  of  his  qualities  of 
a  creature  and  a  sinner.  Regeneration  and  faith  in 
revelation  are  prerequisites  for  a  right  insight  into 
things  both  divine  and  human;  faith  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  entrance  of  the  divine  idea  into  the  souL 
Thus  he  rejected  the  autonomous  standpoint  of 
Kant  and  Schleiermacher  on  one  side  and  of  Hegel 
on  the  other.  His  system  is  more  fully  developed  in 
his  Chriatelige  Dogmatik  (Copenhagen,  1849),  which 
Landerer  calls  "  unquestionably  the  best  recon- 
struction of  ecclesiastical  dogmatics  from  the  stand- 
point of  nineteenth-century  knowledge."  The 
peculiarity  of  his  speculative  position  lies  in  his  de- 
termined adherence  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and 
the  Church.  Scripture  is  to  him  at  once  the  critical 
and  the  organic  norm.  His  aim  was  not  to  discover 
or  establish  new  doctrines,  but  to  put  new  Ufe  into 
the  old. 

To  the  speculative  element  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  of  his  theology  the  mystic  and  theo- 
sophic were  added  in  increasing  measure  as  time 
went  on.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a 
4.  Mystical  diligent  student  of  Eckart,  on  whom 
and  Theo-  he  wrote  in  1840;  but  his  studies  along 
Bophic  these  lines  bore  their  ripest  and  best 
Elements,  fruit  in  his  Chriatelige  Ethik  (3  vols., 
1871-78),  throughout  which  he  as- 
sumes an  intimate  acquaintance  with  mystical  ex- 
periences in  relations  with  God.  The  theosophic 
element  appears  later  and  more  gradually.  It  is 
found  in  his  Dogmatik,  not  so  much  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  being  of  God  as  in  the  passages  which 
deal  with  the  participation  of  nature  and  the  uni- 
verse in  the  renovation  and  perfecting  of  the  Spirit. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  second  Adam,  whose  coming  has 
not  only  a  spiritual  and  a  moral  significance,  but 
also  a  deep  cosmological  one;  miracles  are  an  in- 
choate, if  not  a  continuing  transfiguration  of  nature; 
the  sacraments  are  mysteries  of  nature,  especially 
the  Lord's  Supper  considered  as  nourishment  for  the 
future  spiritual  body.  A  still  closer  approxima- 
tion to  theosophical  views  is  seen  in  the  contro- 
versial treatise  Vom  Glauben  und  Wisaen  (1867), 
partly  no  doubt  owing  to  Schelling's  later  philoso- 
phy which  had  in  the  mean  time  been  published. 
His  conception  of  the  Deity  reached  its  greatest  ful- 
ness in  his  work  on  Jakob  B5hme  (1881).  This 
work  closes  his  strictly  theological  production,  which 
forms  an  unusually  harmonious  whole,  allowing  his 
genius  full  development  on  all  its  sides.    His  works 
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found  wide^sproad  approval  wherever  Protestant 
theology  was  studied,  and  even  beyond  those  limits. 
Outside  of  this  connected  theological  production, 
he  took  part  In  tlie  dmcussion  of  many  questions  of 
hia  day.  Thus  be  oppoaed  the  BaptieU  in  Den 
ekriUeiige  Daab  {1843),  where  he  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciples more  fully  developed  later  in  his 
5*  Polemic  Doyrnatik,  His  conception  of  the  jrla- 
and  Other  tion  Ijetween  faith  and  knowledge  was 
Activities,  strongly  opposed  by  S.  A.  Kierkegaard 
(q.v.),  who  betwe"en  1843  and  1851 
publiahcfl  a  long  scrien  of  writings,  tending  to  show 
that  Christianity  and  speculation  were  things  of 
different  orders,  and  to  reduce  Christianity  to  the 
&b«urd  and  paradoxical  wbich  must  be  believed  in 
Bpite  of  reason.  With  the  appearance  of  Marten- 
Ben's  Dogmatik,  some  of  Kierkegaard's  followers 
opened  a  campaign  against  his  views,  under  the 
leadership  of  R,  Nielsen;  but  to  these  attacks,  last- 
ing for  a  generation,  Martensen  sekiom  replied. 
When  a  young  candidate  for  ordination  set  forth 
the  view  that  the  operation  of  the  sacraments  de- 
pended on  the  faith  of  the  minister,  and  Grundtvig 
defended  him,  he  published  two  small  works  (1856, 
1857)  agaiitsfc  this  position,  and  in  1863  subjected 
the  peculiarities  of  this  view  to  a  thorough  criticbra 
in  his  Til  Formxir  mod  den  makaidte  Grundtvigiartn 
ume  (1863).  He  broke  a  lance  with  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Katholicisme  og  Protestantisme  (1874), 
and  published  two  treatises  on  constitutional  ques- 
tio(Q8  affecting  the  Danish  national  church.  In  his 
tpiaoopa!  duties  he  devoted  himself  principally  to 
preaching  and  visitation.  Of  his  sermons  eight 
volumes  were  published,  besides  three  more  of  or- 
dination addresses,  and  a  number  of  occasional  dis- 
courses. As  bishop  of  Zealand  he  was  the  principal 
adviser  of  the  government  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
In  1849  the  king  divided  his  power  in  these  matters 
with  the  national  assembly,  and  a  minister  of  pub- 
lic worship  was  charged  with  its  administration, 
ftlthough  he  might  be  a  man  of  no  churchly  affilia- 
Itiona.  In  the  discussions  which  followed.  Marten- 
'  Ben  deckleilly  opposed  the  abstract  individualism 
which  would  lea%'e  every  man  free  to  follow  his  own 
ooQScience,  but  was  not  prepared  to  support  alto- 
gether the  proposal  for  a  synodal  form  of  govern- 
ment, preferring  rather  to  follow  traditional  Lu- 
theran hnes  of  conaiatorial  organization,  which  in 
Denmark  amounted  to  placing  tlie  power  in  the 
hands  of  bishops.  At  Hrst  his  ideajs  mot  with  little 
Buceesa;  but  just  before  his  death  a  step  in  that 
direction  was  taken  by  the  organization  of  an 
episcopal  council,  which  was  to  be  later  expanded 
into  a  synod  —  although  this  was  abolished  in 
1001,  and  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  any  other 
system,  (P.  Madsen.) 

BiiiLio<iaAPifT:  MartenBeo's  worka  w«f«  widely  circulmt«d 
through  tr&iulfttioaa  in  Gemijin,  Enfftiah  und  other  Uin- 
gDSNsefl.  To  Enjtlijih  ftppe^red  hit  ChTiMtian  DogmaticB^ 
EdiaburRh,  1865;  ChrUtian  Ethic9,  3  voia.,  ib.  1873-82: 
Jacob  BitKmf,  London*  1885.  On  hLi  tife  the  principal 
ftuthoriticfl  are  hi«  sutobiocrsphy,  Copt*nhjicea,  1882-83, 
Germ.  trAnpl,  3  p&rt«,  Carbnihe,  1883-84.  mnd  Brief- 
v0chM4l  wvUchen  H,  L.  MartmMtn  und  J,  A,  Domer,  2  vols,. 
BeHin.  1888.  Coiimitt  further:  V.  Nwirwetad,  H.  L. 
Afoft^nJrn^  CopenhaBen,  1807;  London  Qaartarly  Rtvinc, 
Ixii  (1883),  74  ■Qq.:  Athenmkm,  1884.  i.  214  %m\  Britith 
arui  Fortion  Evanotlical  Rt^t^&tr,  %xxv  (1880),  272  ■qq,; 
Mtthoditt  Quarttrlv,  jdvi  (1880),  701  m^. 


MARTI^  KAKL:  Swiss  Reformed;  b.  at  Buben- 
dorf  (10  m.  s.e.  of  Base!)  Apr.  25,  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Basel.  G5ttmgpn,  and 
Leipsic  from  1S73  to  1878.  after  which  he  held  Re- 
formed pastorates  successively  at  Buus  (1878-85) 
and  Muttem  (1885-96),  both  in  Baselland.  From 
1881  to  1894  he  was  also  privai-docent  for  theology 
at  the  University  of  Basel,  where  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  in  the  latter  year*  In  18^5  he 
left  ttie  ministry  and  accepted  his  present  position 
of  full  pnifessor  of  theoloj^y  at  the  UniverHity  of 
Bern,  whore  he  has  also  been  professor  of  Semitic 
philology  a  I  nee  190  L  He  has  writlen:  Dcr  Prophd 
Jerf^mia  i^on  Anatoi  (Basel,  1889);  Der  Prophet 
Sacharja^  der  Zeit§eno8M  Berubbabela  (Freiburg, 
1892);  Der  EinflusM  der  Ergdmuse  der  neueren  all- 
te^tdimenUichen  Forsckungen  avif  Reli^ionsge^hiehie 
uTid  Glaubenslehre  (Brunswick,  1894);  Kungefauie 
GramffuUik  der  tnblisch-ararmiischen  Sprache  (Ber- 
lin, 1896);  and  J!>ie  Religion  des  Alien  Testaments 
unier  den  Religi^men  des  vorderen  Oricfiis  (Tubingen, 
1906;  Eng,  transL,  The  Religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  London,  1907).  He  likewise  edited  the  second 
edition  of  August  Kayscr'a  Theologie  de9  Alien  Te9- 
tamenle  (Strasburg,  1894;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  editions,  1897-1997,  bearing  the  title  Geachichte 
der  israelituchen  Religion),  ant!  Kurser  Hand-^^om-^ 
menlar  turn  Alien  TeMament,  in  collaboration  with 
I.  Beniiger,  A.  Bert  hole  t,  K.  Budde,  B,  Dnhra,  H. 
Holzinger^  and  G.  Wildeboer  (20  voW,  Tabingen, 
1897-1904),  to  which  Marti  himself  contributed  the 
volumes  on  Isaiah  (190O),  Daniel  (1901),  and  the 
Minor  Prophets  (1904).  He  is  also  the  editor  of 
ZeiUchrift  far  die  aUteatamentliche  Wis9en»ckaft. 

MARTIAHAY,  miir"tl"a"n^,  JEAH:  French 
Benedictine  of  St,  Maur;  b.  at  St.  Se vet-Cap  (75 
m.  fl.  of  Bordeaux)  Dec.  30,  lf>47;  d.  in  Paris  June 
16,  1717.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  order  in 
1668  and  devoted  himBclf  to  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew.  In  opposition  to  Paul  Pezron,  he  de- 
fended the  traditional  Biblical  chronology  in  his 
D/feruie  du  texU  h^breu  et  de  la  chronologie  de  la 
vtUgaie  (Paris,  1689;  supplement,  1693);  while  in 
his  Ditfi  Hieronymi  prodromus  (Paris,  169C])  he 
roused  hopes  of  a  new  edition  of  Jerome  which  were 
not  fulfilled  in  the  etlition  itself  (5  vols,,  1693-1706; 
the  first  volume  in  collaboration  with  A.  Poiiget). 
His  work  was  sharply  criticiBed  by  H..  Simon  in  his 
Inures  critiques  (Basel,  1699)  and  by  J.  Clericiis  in 
his  QuTsliones  Hieronymian<E  (Amsterdam,  1700), 
as  well  as  by  D.  Vallarsi  in  his  edition  of  Jerome 
(Verona,  1734^2).  Martiaoay  also  wrote  a  Vie  de 
St.  J^dme  (Paris,  1706),  which,  unfortunately, 
abounds  in  chronological  errors.  He  likewise  wrote 
on  the  Itala,  not  only  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Jerome,  but  also  in  the  introduction  to  his  Vtd- 
gala  aniiqua  latino,  el  itala  vcrsio  e\xingelii  aeaindum 
Afatthwum  (Parts,  1695)  and  in  his  Remarques  mtr 
la  vcrtion  iialupie  de  VHMingile  de  St  Malthieu  (1695), 
His  hermeneutic  pnncipli^,  based  on  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  are  developed  in  his  Traill  mHhodiqite 
ou  manih^  d'expliquer  V Venture  par  le  Beeaurn 
de  irmn  m/nia:eefi,  la  propre^  la  figxirH  et  Vharmon- 
iipte  (Paris,  1704),  in  which  he  subordinated  the 
metaphorical    interpretation    to   the    literal,    at^ 
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urged  a  rigid  observance  both  of  context  and  of 
syntax.  (G.  Laubmann.) 

Bibuookapht:    D.  Tamin,  HUL  litUrairt  de  la  congrigatiim 

d€  8airU-Maur,  pp.  382-397.  Brussels,  1770;   J.  B.  Vanel, 

Lm  BhiSdietina  de  Saint-Maur  1630-1798,  pp.    112-115. 

Puis.  1896;   Lichtenberger,  E8R,  yiii  743-744;   KL,  viii. 

914-01  e. 

MARTIGNT,  mOr^'tr'nyi',  JOSEPH  ALEX- 
ANDRE: French  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Sauvemy 
(8  m.  n.  of  Geneva)  Apr.  22,  1808;  d.  at  BAg6-le- 
ChAtel  (60  m.  w.  of  Geneva)  Aug.  18,  1880.  Or- 
dained priest  in  1832,  he  served  at  a  village  near 
Belley,  and  was  then  archpriest  of  DAg^le-ChAtel 
from  1849  to  1880.  also  titular  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Belley.  He  was  noted  for  his  archeological 
researches,  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in  his 
greatest  work,  the  Dictiannaire  des  antiquitiea  chrf- 
Hennes  (Paris,  1865;  2d  ed.,  1877),  now  undergoing 
reconstruction  as  DicHonnaire  d'arctUologie  chritienne 
et  liturgie  (ed.  F.  Cabrol,  1903  sqq.). 

MARTIN:  The  name  of  five  popes. 
Martm  L:  Pope  64^-653.  He  came  originaUy 
from  Tubertinum  (Todi)  in  Umbria.  Before  as- 
cending the  papal  throne  as  successor  to  The- 
odore I.,  in  July,  649,  he  was  apocrisiary,  or 
papal  envoy,  in  Constantinople.  His  ordination 
was  solemnized  without  the  approval  of  Emperor 
Constans  II.  Further,  in  Oct.,  649,  at  the  Lateran 
Synod,  Martin  condemned  the  Monothelite  doc- 
trine, together  with  the  imperial  edict  {Typoa)  for- 
bidding further  controversy  on  the  subject  (see 
MoNOTHELiTEs).  The  emperor  now  ordered  Olym- 
pius,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  to  proceed  to  Rome  and 
seize  the  pope;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  Olym- 
piuB  failed  to  execute  this  commission.  Probably 
he  hoped  for  support  from  the  pope  in  connection 
with  his  treasonable  designs  of  founding  an  Italian 
kingdom  independent  of  Byzantium.  On  the  death 
of  Olympius,  the  Exarch  Kalliopa  proceeded  with 
greater  energy.  In  the  night  of  June  17-18,  653, 
he  caused  the  pope  to  be  seized  in  the  Church  of  the 
Lateran,  and  carried  captive  to  Constantinople. 
According  to  the  usual  acceptation,  he  was  first  de- 
tained a  year  or  so  on  the  Island  of  Naxos,  and 
reached  Constantinople  not  before  Sept.  17,  654. 
But  possibly  (of.  E.  Michael  in  ZKT,  xvi.  1892,  pp. 
375-380)  he  reached  there  in  the  autumn  of  653. 
In  the  face  of  a  brutal  arraignment  Martin  exhibited 
an  extraordinary  firmness  of  character.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  escaped  the  penalty  of  quartering, 
with  which  he  was  threatened,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Patriarch  Paul  of  Constantinople.  On 
Mar.  26,  655  (or  654),  Martin  was  conveyed  to 
Cherson  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  died  on  Sept.  16 
of  the  same  year.  The  Greek  Church  venerates 
him  as  confessor  on  Apr.  11,  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  martyr  on  Nov.  12.  G.  ErOqer. 

Biblioorapht:  The  letters  are  collected  in  Mansi,  Concilia, 
X,  785-863.  1170-88,  and  in  MPL,  Ixxxvii.  119-204.  cf. 
Jaff^,  Regeata,  I  230-234.  The  Commemoratio  corum  qucb 
.  .  .  acta  ntnt  .  .  .  tn  .  .  .  Martinum  papam,  is  also  in 
Mansi.  x.  853-864.  Consult:  Liber  porUificaliM,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  i  336-340,  Paris.  1886.  ed.  T.  Mommsen.  in 
MOH,  Oeat.  jxtnL  Rom.,  i  (1808).  181-184;  J.  Langen. 
OeediithU  der  r&miachen  Kirche,  vol.  i..  Bonn.  1885;  F. 
Gngorovius.  Hiet  of  the  City  of  Rome,  il  144-149.  London. 
1804;    Mann.  Popee,   I   386-406;     Hefele,   ConcUienge- 


§ohiehte,  iii  212-230.  Eng.  transl.,  v.  07  sqq.;  Bower, 
Popee,  I  446-460;  Milman.  Latin  ChrieHanOy,  ii  27&- 
280;  PUtina,  Popes,  I  163-166;  DCB,  iil  848-867. 
Martin  IL  See  Marinub  I. 
Martin  m.  See  Marinub  II. 
Martin  IV.:  Pope  1281-1285.  Simon  de  Brion, 
of  a  family  in  Touraine,  had  already  held  ecclesias- 
tical positions  at  Rouen,  later  at  Tours,  when  he 
was  appointed  chancellor  of  France  by  Louis  IX. 
in  1260  and  created  a  cardinal  by  Urban  IV.  in 
1261.  As  papal  legate  in  France  he  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  Charles  of  Anjou  concerning  the 
assumption  of  the  Sicilian  crown;  and  it  was  due 
to  the  influence  of  Charles  that  the  conclave  at 
Viterbo,  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  III.,  unani- 
mously elected  Cardinal  Simon  pope  on  Feb.  22, 
1281.  In  honor  of  Saint  Martin  of  Tours,  Simon 
adopted  the  name  of  Martin.  His  pontificate  was 
entirely  subservient  to  the  policy  of  France.  After 
his  coronation  at  Orvieto  Mar.  22,  1281  (for  the 
Romans  would  not  receive  him  within  their  walls), 
Martin  bestowed  on  Charles  of  Anjou  the  office  of 
a  Roman  senator,  and  sought  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  Sicilian  king's  assistance,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Romagna.  The  complete  dependence 
of  Martin  IV.  on  Charles  of  Anjou  became  evident 
when  the  pope,  in  deference  to  the  king's  desires 
and  aims  toward  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  ful- 
minated exconmiunication  against  Emperor  Michael 
Palsologus.  In  the  strife  that  broke  out  between 
the  Greek  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  pope 
supported  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  a  six  years* 
loan  of  the  Church  tithes  accruing  from  Sardinia. 
But  scarcely  had  he  taken  this  step  when  Charles 
of  Anjou's  dominion  over  Sicily  was  terminated  by 
the  Sicilian  vespers,  Mar.  31, 1282.  The  consequent 
insurrection  in  Rome  led  to  the  deposition  of 
Charles  of  Anjou  as  senator,  and  to  the  election 
of  a  tribune  of  the  republic;  and  Martin,  who 
sojourned  at  Orvieto,  was  obliged  to  make  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  these  decisions.  Martin  died 
Mar.  28,  1285.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibugorapht:  Sources  are:  Lee  Regittree  de  Martin  IV., 
in  Bibliothique  dee  Scdee  francaieee  d'Athh%ee  et  de  Rome, 
2  ser..  vol.  xvi.  Paris.  1901  sqq.;  F.  F.  Bdhmer.  Regeeta 
imperii,  vi.  1,  ed.  O.  Redlich.  Innsbruck.  1898;  A.  Pott- 
hast,  Regeeta  ponHficum  Romanorum,  pp.  1766-96.  Berlin. 
1874;  Mitteilungen  axu  dem  vatikaniechen  Archive,  vol. 
i,  ed.  F.  Kaltenbrunner,  vol.  ii..  ed.  O.  Redlich.  Vienna. 
1889-94;  Martini  Oppavieneie  chronicon  porUificum  et 
imperatorum,  conHnuatio  .  .  .  .  ed.  L.  Weiland  in  MQH, 
Script.,  XX  (1868),  477  sqq.;  and  the  early  life  to  be  found 
in  L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Italioarum  ecriptoree,  iii.  1.  pp. 
608-610.  26  vols..  Milan.  1723-61.  Consult:  F,  Gre- 
gorovius.  HieL  of  ffye  City  of  Rome,  v.  492-601,  London. 
1897;  H.  C.  Lea.  Hiet.  of  the  Inquieition,  i.  89,  625,  ii. 
121.  248.  iil  190. 196.  New  York,  1906;  Hefele.  Conctiienge- 
eehiehte,  vi.  209  sqq.;  Bower,  Popee,  iii  29-34;  Milman. 
Latin  Christianity,  vi  143-171;  Platina.  Popee,  ii.  Hi- 
ll 4.  A  full  list  of  scattered  references  is  given  in  Hauck- 
Henog.  RE,  xii  381. 

Martin  V.:  Pope  1417-31.  Oddo  Colonna 
was  bom  probably  at  Genazzano  (26  m.  e.  of  Rome) 
in  1368.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Perugia  and  became  prothonotary  under  Urban  VI. 
In  1405  Innocent  VII.  made  him  cardinal  deacon 
of  St.  George  in  Velabro.  Under  Gregory  XIII.  he 
left  his  Roman  obedience,  took  part  in  the  Coimcil 
of  Pisa  and  became  an  adherent  of  John  XXIII. 
On  Nov.  11, 1417,  at  the  Council  of  Constance  (q.v.), 
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he  was  unanimtmsly  elected  pope,  after  tha  depost- 
lion  of  John  XXII L,  Gregory  XH.  and  Benedict 
XI 11.  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  restored 
after  the  forty  years^  schism  (see  8chi>im),  Mar- 
tin waa  filled  u-ith  the  idea  of  a  papal  autocracy, 
a  regeneration  of  ancient  Roman  imperialism  coii- 
fliatently  applied  to  the  papacy.  There  was  no 
means  of  harmonizing  that  autocratic  ideal  with  the 
ideas  of  the  reformers  of  the  council;  but  Martin 
had  the  prudence  to  avoid  an  opea  conflict.  He 
never  confessed  liis  adherence  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council,  and  thwarted  the  plan  of  a  miiform  reform 
of  the  Church  by  the  innovation  of  national  con- 
cordats. He  left  Constance  May  16,  14 18^  but  was 
not  able  to  enter  Home  till  Sept.  28,  1420.  He 
found  the  States  of  the  Church  in  the  mo!?t  desolate 
condition,  but  owiiije:  to  Ms  energy  and  tenacity 
they  were  soon  restored  in  their  former  extent.  In 
conformity  with  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance that  a  new  council  be  called  within  five  yeArs, 
he  calle<i  a  council  at  Pa  via  in  1423,  which  was  im- 
mediately transposed  to  Siena,  Here,  as  at  Con- 
stance, antipapal  tendency  began  to  spread,  and 
Martin  found  it  advisable  to  dissolve  the  assembly, 
using  the  small  attendance  and  the  dissension  of 
the  powers  as  a  pretext.  He  intended  to  ,'ialisfy 
the  reformers  by  a  bull  issued  on  May  16,  1425,  but 
the  demand  for  a  general  council  became  more 
urgent.  The  future  council  was  to  be  held  at  Basel; 
but  Martin  showed  no  indulgence,  being  a  decided 
opponent  of  conciliarism.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Rome  Feb.  20,  143L  (B.  Bess.) 

BiHLtooRA.i'BT:  The  imrly  Bouroea  for  a  life  are  crillf^Dt«d  m 
L.  A.  Muratori,  Rerum  Itali4^arum  »criptoreM,  iii.  2,  pp. 
857'86«.  1121-22,  25  vola.,  Milan.  1723-61.  Martin'* 
bulb  are  iti  Manjsi,  Ctmri/io,  vol.  nrxviii.  Consult  A.  voo 
liemnont.  Gttchirhte  dvr  Stadt  Ram,  ii.  1162  aqq.,  iii.  50 
tqqi,,  Bedira,  1808^70;  B.  Junxinann,  Ditwrtati&na  »^ 
lecta,  vol.  vi..  K^'^enabwrg.  1886;  Funk,  in  TQ,  Hx  (1888), 
45IHtft5;  F.  Burnet,  in  Ret^ue  dt»  qucxtianM  hi*ioriffue9, 
li  (18921,  373-423;  H.  C,  Lea,  Hi^L  of  the  Inquintion  of 
the  Middle  Affea,  paaaini,  vols,  l~iiL,  New  York,  lOOflr 
Pastor.  P<ipn,  i.  208-2S2;  O«i«hton,  Papacy,  U,  10O-ltt3; 
Bower.  Popaa,  ilk  201-218;  MilmAn.  Latin  Chnjtti^niti/, 
vti  613-535:  Platma,  Pop^,  ii.  200-213;  and  much  of 
the  Uterature  iind«r  CkiNSTANci:,  Councii.  of.  A  list  of 
jieat  tared  ooticM  may  be  consul  tod  in  Hauck-Heriog, 
RB,  xH.  382-3S3. 

MARTIN  OF  BRAG  A:  Spanish  bishop  of  the 
sixth  century;  b.  in  Pannonia  about  510;  d.  about 
680.  Knowledge  of  liia  life  is  based  on  a  few  scat^ 
tered  notices  in  his  own  works  and  in  those  of  hiu 
contemporaries  Gregory  of  Tours  and  VenantiuB 
Fortunatus^  with  a  little  help  from  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville, He  became  a  monk,  ac5i|uireil,  for  hia  time, 
great  learning,  espeeially  in  Greek,  and  visited  the 
Ea^rt,  including  the  Holy  Land.  Falling  in  with 
some  Spanish  pilgrims,  he  was  determinetl  by  them 
to  go  to  Galtcia  and  devote  himself  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  partly  Arian,  partly  half- pagan  popula- 
tion. He  arrived  in  Spain  about  550  and  was  soon 
made  a  biahop,  according  to  Gregory^  although  he 
may  have  spent  some  time  in  founding  monasteries, 
especially  that  of  Dumio^  over  which  he  presided  as 
abbot  Aod  later  as  bishop.  In  the  ktter  capacity 
I  he  waa  present  at  the  Synod  of  Braga  in  May,  561. 
'  Later  he  became  archbishop  of  Braga  or  Bracara, 
'  mnd  presided  m  such  over  the  second  (incorrectly 
called  third)  synod  thero  in  572.    Aa  a  DBssionary, 


an  ecclesiastical  organizer,  and  an  intermediary  of 
CIiriisLian  culture  between  East  and  West,  he  was 
one  of  the  moat  renmrkable  and  influential  men  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  The  position 
which  he  held  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  work 
done  by  him  in  the  two  synocJs  of  Bracara,  but  by 
the  frequent  requests  of  King  Mtro  for  hia  counsel 
and  by  the  visits  of  Spanish  and  foreign  bishops 
for  the  same  end. 

Martinis  most  important  work  Is  his  CoUeciio  ori-' 
eninlium  canmium  mve  CapiUda  Martini  (Mansi^ 
Cancitia,  ix.  845  8CiC|.),  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
Eiistern  (and  a  few  Western)  canons,  with  a  view 
to  giving  a  more  correct  and  inteiiigible  version  of 
tlie  Greek  canons,  as  a  guide  to  the  legisbtion  of 
his  own  day  and  country.  The  Epistola  ad  Bom- 
fatium  de  trimi  mersione  {CoUectio  maxima  conctf- 
iorum  Hispanim,  ii.  506,  Rome,  1693)  answers  the 
question  of  a  Spanish  bishop  whether  baptism  was 
administered  in  his  province  with  not  only  a  three- 
fold immersion  but  a  threefold  repetition  of  the 
formula,  which  would  seera  to  carry  a  suspicion  of 
Arianism,  by  saying  that  the  formula  was  used 
only  onee,  but  asserting  the  orthodoxy  of  the  three- 
fold immersion.  The  small  treatise  De  pascha  (Gal- 
landi^  Biblioikeca  veierum  patrum,  xii.  2S7  sqq.,  14 
vols.,  V^enioe,  1705-81)  defends  the  practise  of  ma- 
king Ea«ter  a  movable  feast,  and  mentions  it  aa  an 
old  custom  of  the  Galilean  Church  to  celebrate  it 
on  Mar.  25,  the  traditional  date  of  the  actual  resur- 
rection. Ethical  treatises  extant  include  Formula 
vit(E  honestiE,  De  differeniiis  qttahwr  rirtuium  and 
De  ira  (all  in  Gallandi,  xii.  ut  sup.),  of  which  the 
first  two  enter  the  province  of  philosophic  morality, 
with  Seneca  for  their  model;  in  fact,  they  have  been 
more  than  onoe  printetl  as  works  of  Seneca.  The 
Formtda  gives  a  picture  of  the  Christian  life,  adapted 
especially  for  the  laity,  on  the  moderate  lines  of  the 
four  cardinal  virtues.  His  ascitic  w^orks  include  a 
collection  of  SeiUentice  patrum  Mgijptiarum  {MPL, 
Ixxiv.  381  Bqq.V  translated  by  Martin  from  the 
Greek,  and  a  similar  compilation  from  the  old  mo- 
nastic tratlitions  of  the  E^gyptian  desert,  Verba 
seniorum  {MPL,  Ixxiii.  1025  sqq.).  Mention  must 
also  be  made  of  a  sermon,  De  correctione  nisticorum 
(\fPL^  Ixxii.  21-52;  first  complete  ed.  by  Caspari, 
ut  inf.),  which  has  considerable  historical  interest. 
It  ^vas  written  to  correct  the  tendency  of  the  rural 
population  to  pagan  superstitions.  The  gods  of 
the  hep.then,  he  says,  are  but  demons,  of  whom 
there  are  a  number  in  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  for- 
ests, venerated  by  ignorant  rustics,  who  also  em- 
ploy superstitious  praetises  like  augury  and  magic, 
God  sent  his  Son  "  to  lead  them  back  from  the 
error  of  the  devil  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God; 
and  after  he  had  taught,  he  was  pleased  to  die  for 
the  human  race."  The  Christian  is  to  win  the  king- 
dom of  God  by  good  works;  otherwise  he  will  fall 
into  damnation  by  evil  works.  In  baptism  he  lia« 
renounced  the  de\nl  and  promised  faith  in  God* 
Superstition  is  the  abandonment  of  this  faith  and 
the  breach  of  this  compact.  No  sign  is  permit- 
ted to  the  Christian  except  the  sign  o!  the  cross, 
no  incantation  except  the  creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  No  one  should  doubt  the  mercy  of  God, 
but  da  peoanoe;  and  true  penanoe  is  '*  that  a  man 
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shall  do  no  more  the  evils  that  he  has  done,  but 
seek  remission  of  his  past  sins."  There  are  also 
interesting  remarks  on  baptism  and  its  ceremonies, 
and  on  the  observance  of  Sunday.  Gregory  men- 
tions veises  written  by  this  Martin  on  his  namesake 
of  Tours,  which  are  extant  in  the  three  short  poet- 
ical inscriptions  published  by  Sirmond,  Migne,  and 
others.  (R.  Seebebg). 

Bibuoobapht:  C.  P.  GMpari«  Martin  von  Braeonu  Sdirift 
De  eomdione  ruaticorum^  Christiania,  1883;  A8B,  March, 
iii.  86-90;  P.  B.  Gams,  KircKengettkiAU  von  Spanien, 
U.  471  aqq.,  RegenflburK.  1874;  O.  Bardenbewer,  Patrolo- 
gU,  pp.  579  aqq.,  Freiburg.  1901;  Ceillier,  AuUurt  9aeri§, 
Jd.  350-362.  406.  885-886,  891-892;   DCB,  ill  845-848. 

MARTIN  OF  TOURS,  SAINT:  Bishop  of  Tours; 
b.  at  Sabaria  (perhaps  the  modem  Sdrvdr  in  Hun- 
gary,. 80  m.  s.  of  Vienna)  in '316  or  317;  d.  at  Candes 
in  Gaul  Nov.  11  of  one  of  the  years  397-401.  He 
came  of  a  Roman  family  of  pagan  faith,  and  was 
educated  at  Pavia;  he  early  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  was  a  catechumen  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  was  baptized  at  eighteen.  From  his 
fifteenth  to  his  twentieth  year  he  served  as  a  sol- 
dier in  Gaul.  Within  a  few  years  after  leaving 
military  service,  Martin  went  to  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
and  was  made  an  exorcist.  Soon  after,  on  return- 
ing home,  he  suffered  scourging  at  the  hands  of  the 
Arians  on  account  of  his  orthodoxy  and  thus  gained 
the  title  of  confessor.  His  orthodoxy  resulted 
later  (356)  in  his  expulsion  from  Milan.  After 
living  as  a  hermit  for  a  time,  he  returned  to  Hilary 
in  Gaul,  and  about  370  gathered  a  company  of 
monks  near  Poitiers,  probably  the  first  monastic 
establishment  of  the  West.  In  371  or  372,  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  Tours,  and  established  a  second 
convent  at  what  is  now  Marmoutier,  where  he  built 
a  church  and  gathered  eighty  monks  around  him. 
Martin  acquired  renown  as  a  miracle-worker,  and 
his  zealous  Evangelical  activity  met  great  success 
in  spreading  the  Christian  faith  into  the  surround- 
ing country. 

Gn  the  occasion  of  an  interview  about  384  with 
the  Emperor  Maximus,  Martin  interceded  unsuc- 
cessfully in  behalf  of  the  followers  of  Priscillian 
(q.v.),  not  out  of  sympathy  with  them  but  because 
of  his  strong  sense  of  justice.  Martin  was  pro- 
fessedly a  man  of  practical  life  and  held  a  simple 
faith  resting  upon  trinitarian  symbolism,  the  wor- 
ship of  relics  and  the  revelations  of  good  and  evil 
spirits.  While  his  predilections  for  monastic  as- 
ceticism blinded  him  to  the  requirements  of  the 
commonly  accepted  rules  of  life,  he  at  the  same 
time  advocated  a  gospel  of  service,  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  the  quiet  life  of  contemplation  followed 
by  the  Oriental  hermits.  As  the  molder  of  the 
popular  faith  of  the  Frankish  people,  Martin  has 
become  their  patron  saint  and  has  made  Tours  a 
popular  goal  of  pilgrimage.  To  his  name  was  given 
a  prominent  place  in  the  saint  worship  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  it  entered  largely  into  the  epic  and  legend- 
ary lore  of  both  the  French  and  the  German  lan- 
guage. [The  most  famous  story  concerning  him  is 
that  while  yet  a  catechumen  and  a  young  soldier  he 
was  stationed  at  Amiens,  and  there  on  an  uncom- 
monly severe  day  of  midwinter  encountered  a  poor 
man  without  clothes.    Martin  himself  bad  on  only 


his  single  military  cloak  and  his  arms.  He  cut  his 
cloak  in  two  with  his  sword  and  gave  half 
to  the  beggar.  In  recognition  of  this  deed 
Christ  appeared  to  him  the  next  night  clad  in 
the  half  cloak  he  had  given,  and  he  heard  Christ 
say  to  the  attendant  angels,  **  Martin  gave  me 
this  cloak  1 "]  (C.  A.  Bernoulli.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  early  life  by  Sulpidus  Severus,  ed. 
Halm,  is  in  CSEL,  vol.  L;  a  later  account^  dating  from 
about  475  a.d.,  is  vol.  xvi  of  CSEL,  and  b  also  in  MOH, 
AucL  anL,  iv.  1  (1881).  293-370;  the  working  over  of 
these  by  Gregory ^of  Tours,  ed.  B.  Krusch,  is  in  MQH.^ 
Script,  rer.  Merov.,  i  (1886).  684-662.  A  large  list  of 
literature  is  given  in  Potthast.  WeowMer,  pp.  1450-61. 
Among  the  more  recent  accounts  may  be  named:  A.  Du- 
puy.  Hi9toire  de  S.  Martin  .  .  .  de  Tom,  Schaffhausen, 
1855;  J.  H.  Reinkens.  Martin  von  Tour;  Breslau.  1866; 
F.  Chamard,  Saint  Martin  et  ton  monattire  de  Ligugit 
Poitiers.  1873;  J.  Rabory,  Vie  de  S.  Martin,  apdtre  dee 
Ckndee,  Abbeville.  1894;  the  lives  by  A.  Lecoy  de  la 
liarche,  Paris,  1895.  and  H.  Bas.  ib..  1897;  DCS,  iii  838- 
846.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  notices  in  J.  H.  New- 
man. Hietorical  Sketches,  vol.  iii..  "Martin  and  Maxi- 
mus," 186-210.  London.  1873;  A,  MarigjiBn,  itudee  eur  ia 
dvilieaiion  /rancaiee,  vol  I,  Paris.  1899;  and  C.  A.  Ber- 
noulli, Die  Heiligen  der  Merovinger,  TObingen,  1900;  also 
J.  Q.  Bulliot  and  F.  ThioUier.  La  Mission  et  le  cuUe  de  S. 
Martin  d^aprke  lea  ligendee  pojnUaires,  Paris,  1892. 

MARTINy  ALEXANDER:  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land; b.  at  Panbride  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Dundee),  For- 
farshire, Nov.  25,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Wat- 
son's College,  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh  University 
(M.A.,  1880),  and  New  College  (the  theological  hall 
of  the  same  institution),  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1883.  He  was  assistant  to  the  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh  University  from 
1880  to  1883  and  examiner  in  mental  philosophy 
at  the  same  university  from  1886  to  1888,  while 
from  1884  to  1897  he  was  minister  of  Morningside 
Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  Since  1897  he  has  been 
professor  of  apologetics  and  practical  theology  in 
New  College.  In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  mod- 
em Evangelical  school.  He  has  written  Winning 
the  Saul  (Edinburgh,  1897)  and  The  Present  Position 
of  Apologetics  (1897). 

MARTINy  CHALMERS:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Ashland,  Ky.,  Sept.  7,  1869.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1879)  and  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 

1882,  and  where  he  was  fellow  in  Hebrew  in  1882- 

1883.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Laos,  northern  Siam, 
in  1883-86,  after  which  he  held  successive  pastor- 
ates at  Moorestown,  N.  J.  (1888-91)  and  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y.  (1891-92).  He  was  then  Eliott  F. 
Shepard  instructor  in  Old  Testament  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  instructor  in  Hebrew  in 
Princeton  University  from  1892  to  1900,  and  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  from  1900  to  1903.  Since  1903  he  has  been 
professor  of  Old-Testament  history  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O.,  and  was  also 
students'  lecturer  on  missions  in  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1895  and  1901.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly's  Permanent  Com- 
mittee on  Systematic  Beneficence  since  1903,  and 
in  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  Religious 
Education  Society.  In  theology  he  is  a  Calvinist  of 
the  conservative  type,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
traditional  view  of  Biblical  criticism.    Besides  ft 
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number  of  briefer  contribulioni*,  he  has  written 
Apostolic  and  Modern  Missions  (New  York,  1S£>S). 

MAETm,  mOr^'tan',  DAVII>:  French  Protes- 
tant; b,  at  Revpl  (167  m,  w.  of  Marseilles)  Sept.  7, 
1639;  d.  at  Utrecht  Sept.  9,  1721.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Montauban  and  Nimea,  and  at  the  F rotes' 
tant  academy  at  Puy-Laurens*  Ordained  in  1663^ 
he  was  a  pastor  at  Eap^musses  and  Lacaune,  but 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  be  fled 
to  Utrecht,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hia 
life^  decUmng  many  honorable  calls  to  other  charges. 
Martin  wrote  a  TraiU  de  la  reiigion  naiuretle  (Am- 
eterdam,  1713;  Eng.  transl..  1720),  but  liia  chief 
reputation  was  won  by  his  Biblical  studies,  which 
comprised  Le  Nauveau  Tmtamtiii  espliqu^  par  dea 
noits  amrtes  et  daireM  (Utrecht,  l*j%) ;  HiMoire  du 
Vieux  tt  du  Nmit?eau  Testani^ni  (2  vola.,  Amster- 
dam, 1700);  and  especially  by  his  revision  of  the 
Geneva  translation  under  the  title  La  SaifUe  BtbU 
expliqule  (2  vols.,  1707),  the  latter  serving  aa  the 
etan<lard  French  version  until  recent  years  (see 
BjBLB  Versions,  B,  VI.,  §  3),  (John  ViiNOT.) 
BiflLioaaAPHY:  E.  Peuv«l,  La  BiUe  en  Franet,  Paris.  1864; 
O.  Dfiueo,,  Hi*L  di  la  tteiSU  biblUfWi  protejitanie  de  Par%§, 
lb.  lS6g;   idem,  in  Uehteaberffer,  BSR,  viiL  7AO-751. 

MARTIN,  mar'tin,  GEORGE  CXTRRIE:  Enghiib 
Congregationalist;  b,  at  Portobello  (3  ra,  e.  of  EMin- 
burgh)  ^  Scot  Ian  dt  July  9,  18G5*  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  {M.A.,  IHSH),  New 
College^  London^  and  the  University  of  Marburg. 
He  held  siicceasive  CotigregationaJ  pastorates  at 
Nairn,  Scotland  (1890-95),  and  Reigate.  Surrey 
(1895--ld03),  and  since  1903  has  been  professor  of 
New-Testament  exegesis  and  patriot ics  in  the 
nited  College,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Lad- 

(hire  Independent  Ck^llege,  Manchester.  He  was 
Examiner  in  Old-Testament  and  New-Testament 
languages  and  literature  in  the  Congregational  The- 
ological Hall,  Edinburgh,  in  1894-95  and  has  held 
similar  positions  in  other  institutions.  He  was  an 
honorary  organixer  of  the  Young  People's  Union 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1001-03  and  president  in  1904,  as  well  as  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Congregational  Historical 
Society  in  1900-03.  In  theology  he  holds  that  "  the 
fullest  revelation  of  God  comes  to  us  in  the  person 
of  Josua*  God»  however^  reveak  himBclf  in  many 
waySf  and  therefore  the  judginent^  of  pure  reason 
are  in  no  way  to  be  rejected,  and  the  universe  can 
be  mtionally  interprete<i.  In  dealing  with  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  the  greatest  liberty  of  criti- 
cism must  bo  permit teil,  since  neither  they  nor  the 
Church  are  the  final  seats  of  authority,  but  only  the 
word  of  Jesus  Christ  through  his  Spirit."  He  has 
written  Catechism  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  (London, 
1897);  Great  MoOoes  with  Great  Leamms  (1901);  and 
Foreign  Missions  (1905);  besidea  editing  EphesianSf 
Cclo^aianSt  Philemon^  Philippians^  and  Proverbs  in 
The  Century  BibU  (1902  sqq.l 

MARTIITp   WILLIAM   ALEXANDER   PARSOlfS: 

Presbyterian;  b.  at  Livonia,  In<L»  Apr.  10,  1827. 
lie  was  educated  at  Indiana  State  University  (B.A., 
1846)  and  the  Theological  Setninary  at  New  Al- 
bany, Ind.|  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1849, 


In  1850  he  went  to  (Jhina,  where  he  was  a  misssion- 
ary  at  Ning-po  (1850-59)  and  Peking  (1853-67). 
He  was  Ciipturetl  by  Chinese  pirates  in  1855.  In 
1S58  he  acletl  as  interpreter  to  the  United  States 
minister,  William  B.  Reed,  in  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin,  and  in  the  following  year  acconnpanied 
John  E>  Ward,  United  States  minister,  to  Peking 
and  Yeddo,  Japan,  In  IStiG  ho  abo  vi-sited  the 
colony  of  Chinese  Jews  at  Ho-nan.  From  1SG7  to 
1894  he  was  president  and  professor  of  interaa- 
tional  law  in  Tung  Wen  College,  Peking,  and  dur- 
ing this  period  was  adviser  in  intertiational  law  to 
the  Cliinese  government  in  several  disputes,  notji- 
bly  in  the  conflict  with  France  in  liSS4-85.  Ho 
was  president  of  the  Imperial  University  of  China 
from  1897  to  1902  and  wtist  in  Peking  during  the 
siege  of  the  city  by  the  foreign  allies  (1900).  From 
1902  to  1905  he  was  president  of  the  University  of 
W^u-chang,  and  since  1905  has  been  engaged  in 
literary  work.  Theologically  he  is  progressively 
orthn<Jox.  In  addition  to  numerous  independent 
works  in  Chinese  and  Chine.se  translations  of  stan- 
danl  works  on  international  law,  his  standard  work 
on  Christian  apologetics,  in  Chinese,  and  besides 
his  activity  as  editor  of  the  Chinese  "  Peking  Scien- 
tific Magazine  ^'  (1875-78)  and  **  Science  Monthly  *' 
(1897-98),  he  has  written:  Thf^  Chinese:  Their  Edw 
caiionf  Philosophy^  and  Letters  (London,  ISSl); 
Essays  on  the  History^  Philosophy,  and  Religion  of 
the  Chinese  (Shanghai,  1894);  Chinese  Legends  and 
other  Poems  (1894);  .4  Cycle  of  Cathay;  or,  China 
So^h  and  Norths  unth  personal  Reminiscences  (Chi- 
cago, 1896);  The  Lore  qf  Cathay ;  or,  IrUellcct  of 
China  (1901);  The  Analytical  Reader:  A  short 
Method  for  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  Chinese 
(Shangliai,  1897);  The  Siege  in  Pehimf  (C!iiciuro» 
1900);  and  Awakening  of  China  (New  York,  1007), 
He  has  likewise  contribtited  extensively  on  Chinese 
subjects  to  various  learned  and  literary  periodicals. 

MARTIREAU,  mQr"ti-n6',  JAMES:  English  Uni- 
tarian philosopher  and  educator;  b.  at  Norwich 
Apr.  21,  1S05;  d,  in  London  Jan.  11,  190O.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Norwich  grammar-school,  at 
Dr.   Lant  Carpenter^s   private   school 

His  Life,  at  Bristol,  and  at  Manchester  College, 
then  at  York  (IS27).  He  taught  for 
a  year  in  the  school  at  Bristol;  became  in  IK28 
junior  minister  in  the  Eustace  Street  "  Presby- 
terian "  Church  in  Dublin;  at  the  death  of  his  col- 
league, in  1^31,  Martineau  woulil  have  aucceetled  to 
the  sole  pastorate  hatl  lie  not  entertained  conscien- 
tious scruples  coneeming  the  rcgium  donum  (a 
bounty  originating  in  a  gift  of  Charles  II.  amoimt- 
ing  to  £100  a  year)  on  account  of  which  he  resigned; 
he  was  immediately  called  as  oo-pastor  to  the  Para- 
dise Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  and  was  sole  pastor 
1835-57,  \*ith  an  Interval  of  study  in  Germany 
(1848-49);  and  was  minister  of  Little  Portland 
Street  Chapel,  London,  1859-72,  Meanwhile  he 
had  become  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philoso- 
phy in  Manchester  New  College  in  1840,  and  prin- 
cipal in  1859,  resigning  both  posts  in  18S5,  though 
during  1880-87  he  was  again  principal.  During  all 
this  time  his  literary  activity  had  been  great,  a  r&- 
nmrkable  series  of  essays,  criticisms  and  reviews 
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from  his  pen  appearing  in  several  of  the  penodicats 
devokKl  to  Utemry  and  philosophical  themes, 

Martineau'fl  intellectuid  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment, bei^an  in  his  contaet  at  school  with  the  stiixi* 
iilating  Lan t  Carpenter  (q .v.).  His  youth  was  spent 
in  close  connection  with  IFoitarian  institutions  and 

amid  the  contest  for  full  civil  and  r&^ 

His  Phi-     ligiou5  rights  waged    by  dissenters  in 

losophy  and  England  during  the  first  third  of  the 

Theology,     nineteenth  centtiry,  to  the  Betttemeut 

of  which  he  contributed.  He  went  to 
his  first  pastorate  an  ardent  disciple  of  Joseph  Priest- 
ley (q.v.),  holding  the  normal  doctrines  of  Unitariao- 
iim^  believing  in  Chmt  as  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man  who  had  opened  by  his  life  and  death 
a  new  and  living  way  of  salvation.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  were  not  rejected 
merely  as  contrary  to  reason  but  as  unseriptural. 
Revelation  was  a  communication  of  faith  oertified 
by  miracle.  At  this  time  Martineau's  view  of  the 
imiverse  was  necessarian  and  bis  test  of  character 
utilitarian.  From  this  position,  normal  to  the  Uni- 
tarian,  Martineau  first  dissented  in  hb  Ruii^mak  af 
Religious  Enquiry  (London,  1836) ,  in  which  be  in- 
sisted on  the  supremacy  of  reason  in  judging  any 
statement:  "  No  seeming  inapifation  can  establish 
anything  contrary  to  reason,  .  .  ,  against  whose 
judgmenti}  Scripture  can  not  have  any  authority/' 
In  1839,  in  lectures  delivered  at  Liverpool,  be  placed 
the  Fourth  Gospel  above  the  Synoptics  in  historic 
worth;  in  other  lecturer  delivered  in  1845  1^  gave 
up  the  apostolic  authorship  of  this  Gospel^  holding 
it  to  be  later  in  compoiition  than  the  time  of  Justin 
Martyr,  By  1S40,  be  had  plaoed  the  power  of 
Christ  as  a  revealer  of  the  divine  character  not  in 
his  precepts  but  in  hi*  person.  His  matured  phi- 
losophy is  expresscMi  in:  A  Stvdy  of  Bpinom  (1882); 
T^jms  of  Elhical  Theory  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1885); 
Study  of  Religimi  (2  vols.,  1888);  Bml  of  Auihoriiy 
in  Religion  (London,  1800);  and  EsmyMj  Reviews 
and  Addre^es  (4  vols.,  London,  1890-91),  In  these 
works  be  made  large  contributions  to  epistemology^^ 
exposed  the  weak  points  of  sensational  idealism, 
laid  a  firm  basis  for  a  philosophical  theism,  offered 
a  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  agnosticism  and  ma- 
terialism as  represented  by  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Professor  TyndaU^  and  assailed  with  equal  force 
irrational  dogmatism  in  theology  and  antitbeistic 
assumptions  in  science.  His  theism  was  built  upon 
the  idea  that  God  is  most  intimately  revealed  in 
roan's  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  nattire,  em- 
phasis being  laid  upon  the  ethical.  God  is  the  eter- 
nal will  on  whom  the  natural  world  depends  for  its 
^dstence,  and  the  sole  causes  in  th^  universe  are 
God  and  rational  beinga^unconscious  second 
aauses  are  exduded.  In  his  opposition  to  pantlie- 
ism  {Study  of  Spinom)  Martineau  admits  the  im- 
manence of  God,  but  insists  strongly  that  the  divine 
Being  transeends  his  manifestation  in  the  universe. 
His  philosophy  involved  an  adequate  spiritual  cause 
for  the  cosmos  and  the  ethical  experience  of  a  su- 
perhuman presence  and  authority  in  the  conscience. 
Thus  he  w^rought  out  the  statement  of  the  harmony 
between  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion  of 
conscience — both  are  expressions  of  an  activity 
directed  to  conscious  purpose.    In  the  practiod 


affairs  of  life,  he  said,  morality  ia  not  always  choice 
of  a  moral  good  over  a  natural  good  or  between  an 
absolute  good  and  an  absolute  bad;  it  is  often  be- 
tween better  and  not  so  good.  The  ab«olute  de^ 
pravity  of  man  and  his  moral  helpleasness  were 
held  by  bim  to  be  dc^mas  absolutely  incompatible 
with  man's  intuitional  nature. 

The  intense  literary  aetiiity  which  he  displayed, 
carried  into  his  ninth  decade,  tells  but  a  part  of  his 
life  story.     He  was  intetisely  interested  in  tbe  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  on  tbe  scien- 
G^nersl     tiSc  as  well  as  the  philosophic  side. 

ActiTities,  His  interest  in  total  abslineuoe  was 
vital  and  active,  and  he  worked  ar- 
dently in  the  early  campaigns  for  international 
peaoe.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  a  man  forced  against 
bis  inclination  into  the  leadership  of  thought  by 
tbe  virility  of  his  mental  prooe^cs;  of  a  faithful 
pastor,  giving  to  Ms  congregation  ungnidgingly  his 
best  efforts^  of  an  inspiring  teaeher^  kindly  in  his 
methods;  withal  so  humble  and  sincere  as  to  be 
surprisied  beyond  measure  yet  sweetly  proud  when 
on  his  eighty-tluni  birthday  tlie  lexers  in  the  lit- 
erary, academic,  and  even  political  circles  of  Eng» 
land;  Europe,  and  America  united  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  religion 
and  to  the  spirit  of  fellowship  with  all  Christians 
exemplified  in  his  personal  life.  Not  the  least 
memorable  of  bis  accomplishments  art^  his  contri^ 
butions  to  hymnody  in  the  two  choice  hymns  "  Thy 
way  is  in  the  deep,  O  Lord  I  ■*  and  '*  A  voice  upon 
the  midnight  air. "  Besides  the  works  named  above^ 
he  published  three  hymnab,  one  for  his  Dublin 
chuFcb  (1831),  Hymmfm-  the  ChrMun  Church  and 
Home  (1840),  and  Hymns  of  Praiie  a-nd  Prayer 
(1874),  In  addition  he  wrota  the  larger  part  of 
Vnitarianism  Defended  (Liverpool,  1839),  a  con- 
troversial work  in  reply  to  attaclcs  on  Unitarian- 
ism  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England;  En- 
deavours after  tfie  Chrisimn  Life  (2  voU»,  London, 
184^-47),  sermons;  Miscellanies  (etl,  T.  S.  King, 
Boston,  1852);  Essays,  Philosophical  and  Theo- 
logical (1866);  and  Hour$  of  Thought  on  Sacred 
Themes  (2  vols.,  1876-80).  Geo.  W,  Gilmore. 
BtauooRAFBT:    J,   Dfumniond.   Life  and  Lttivrs  of  J&ms$ 

Martinmu,   Swrtv  ^  hit  Fhita§Qphi€ai   Work  by  C.   B. 

Upton,  2  vols..   New   York.    1902;     A,   W,   Jackson.  Dr. 

Jama   Martit}imu,   a   Bioffnaphg   and   a   Study,    Landoii. 

1900;    A.  R.  Cratifurd,  iTwaWedMin*  of  Jamet  Morfiruau, 

with  an  Buav  on  Alt  Rdtffion,  EdlnbuitH,   1903  s    C  8. 

Upton,    Br,    lamw    MvrHnaau'a    FhUasopky.    a    Swvty^ 

Londok,  190S:    i.  E.  Carp«ntar,  Jamat  MafUjieAU.  TKeo- 

!pff%an  and  TkuJust,  ib,  1905;    A.  Hall,  Jamet  Martintau, 

ib.  1906. 

MARTIHELLI,  SEBASTIAHO:  Caidinalj  b.  at 
Lucca  Aug.  20,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  Gena^- 
zano  and  Rome,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1871,  after  having  entered  the  August  in  lan  order 
while  in  Genaa^no.  In  1889  he  was  elect-ed  general 
of  the  order,  and  in  1896  waa  cotv^ecrated  titular 
archbishop  of  Ephesus  and  sent  as  apostolic  delegate 
to  Washington  I  D.  €.  There  he  remained  five  years, 
until,  in  1901,  he  waa  created  cardinai-priest  of 
San  AgostinOj  Rome. 

MARTDIIST  ORDER,  THE:  '^4  spiritualized 
freemasonry."  The  order  was  foimded  by  Martinei 
de  Pasquahs,  a  Portuguese  emigrant  to  France  at 
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the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  selected 
individuals,  some  of  them  of  prominent  position, 
who  seemed  to  him  adiipted  to  the  purpos^e  and 
taught  them  by  a  severe,  sj^stenmlic,  and  per«iitterit 
discipline  to  develop  their  inner  and  liidden  powers. 
To  his  initiates  Pasqualis  apphed  the  oame  **  elect 
priests/'  Aa  he  left  the  ay  stem  it  had  seven  degrees. 
After  his  death  two  of  his  pupils,  Jean  Baptlste 
WiilermoB  and  Louia  Cliiude  de  Saint-Martin  (q.v.), 
Efisumed  direction  of  the  order  and  reduced  the 
degrees  to  three.  Willermoz  devoted  his  energies 
to  founding  lodges;  Siiint-Martin  applied  himself 
to  personal  development,  and  gave  to  the  ritual  the 
name  of  the  rectified  rite  of  St.  Martin,  There  are 
two  parts  in  Uie  order:  the  inner  or  spiritual,  open 
to  those  who  become  adepts;  and  the  exterior  or 
practical  and  scientific,  open  to  *'  men  of  desire/' 
The  goveniment  is  in  five  degrees:  the  supreme 
council  (located  at  Paris,  France;  president,  Dr. 
Geront  Encausse);  inspeelors,  appointfxl  by  the 
supreme  council;  delegates,  appointed  by  the  in- 
spectors; lodges,  and  groups.  It  differs  from  free- 
masonry in  that  it  admits  men  and  women  on  equal 
footing;  doea  not  require  fees  for  initiations,  duea, 
or  instruction;  aims  to  bring  man  into  pri.stine 
relations  with  God;  and  it  receives  orders  from  the 
unknown  philosopher  and  thus  depends  from  the 
invisible  world.  It  was  introduced  into  America  in 
the  year  1894,  the  government  there  being  by  an 
inapector-  (inspectress-)  generaL 

Margaret  B,  PKEKEf, 

MARTINIUS  (MARXmi),  MATTHUS:  Ger- 
man Reformed  theologian  and  philologist;  b.  at 
Freienhagen  (a  village  in  Waldeck)  1572;  d.  at 
Kirchtimke,  near  Bremen,  June  21,  16**10,  He  was 
educated  at  Herborn,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
was  chaplain  to  the  court  of  Nassau- Dillenburg, 
going  in  the  following  year  to  Herborn  as  professor 
and  pastor.  In  1607  he  went  to  Embden  as  pastor, 
but  after  three  years  accepted  a  call  t^o  Bremen  as 
professor  of  theology  and  rector  of  the  Gymnasium 
Blustre.  There  he  officiated  for  the  reroainder  of 
his  life,  attracting  pupils  not  only  from  the  Reformed 
portions  of  Germany  but  also  from  Switzerland, 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Norway,  Scotland,  France, 
Spain,  and  especially  from  the  nobility  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  As  a  mild  predestinarian  he  tc>ok  part 
in  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1(318-19,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  influence  that  iuiralapsarianism  gained 
the  victoty  over  supralapsarianism.  After  his 
return  he  rcBumed  his  professorial  activities,  and 
continued  them  until  his  sudden  death  from  apo- 
plexy. Martinius  was  a  prolific  writer  in  philology 
and  theology,  the  latter  category  mcluding  dog- 
matics, exegesis,  and  polemics  against  the  Luther- 
ans, although  he  esteemed  Luther  highly.  His  chief 
works  were  his  Christiana!  d4>ctrintE  »umnm  mpiia 
(1603),  and  his  Lexicon  phii6l4)gic4>-€tymologicum 
(Bremen,  1G23,  Utrecht,  1697-98).    (J.  F.  Iken^) 

Biiii.io<ntAPHY:  A  Ft/a  waa  printed  tn  the  Utrenht  ed.  of 
the  Lexiam;  cf.  J,  F.  Iken,  in  Bremisthes  Jarhbuch,  xih 
I]  Hqf|,  E&rlicr  UtemtUTQ  is  iDdicatc<l  in  Baiick-H«rtOit« 
RB.  xu.  391. 

MARTINMAS:  A  festival  celebrated  on  Nov.  11, 
in  honor  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.    In  Germany  the 


festival  is  caiied  Martinalia.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land in  oldeD  days  a  cow  or  ox  fattened  to  be  killed 
about  Martinmas  waa  called  a  '*  mart," 

MARTYH,  HENRY:  EngUsh  raissionar^s  b.  at 
Truro  (10  m.  n.e.  of  Falmouth),  Cornwall,  Feb. 
18,  1781;  d.  at  Tokat  (58  m,  n.w.  of  Sivas),  Asia 
Minor,  Oct.  16,  1812.  His  father,  who  had  been  a 
miner,  rose  to  a  place  of  comparative  ease  aa  chief 
clerk  in  a  store,  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  the 
grammar-school,  which  he  attended  from  1788  till 
1797,  when  he  entere^l  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  180U  M.A.,  1804;  B.D.,  1805),  and  became 
senior  wrangler  in  1801.  In  1802  he  waa  chosen 
fellow  of  St.  Jolm's  College,  taking  the  first  prine 
in  Latin  prose  composition.  His  college  subse- 
quently elected  hira  twice  public  examiner.  In  1802 
Martyn  formed  the  resolution  of  devoting  his  life 
to  missionary  labors.  To  this  state  of  mind  he  had 
been  brought,  in  part,  by  the  perusal  of  the  biog- 
raphy and  diary  of  David  Brainerd.  He  oflfered 
himself  to  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa  and 
the  East;  but,  suffering  frora  pecuniary  leases  which 
gave  him  some  anxiety  about  the  support  of  a  sister, 
he  ultimately  went  to  India  as  a  chaplain  of  the 
Ea,st  India  Company.  He  had  8er\^ed  from  1803  as 
the  curate  of  Charles  Simeon  at  Cambridge;  and 
July  17,  1805,  he  sailed  for  tiis  new  home. 

He  arrived  at  CiUcutt^  in  April,  1806.  The 
impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  idolatry  was 
most  painful.  He  wrote  of  seeing  natives  bow  before 
a.  hideous  image:  "  I  shivered  as  if  standing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  neighborhood  of  hell."  He  did  not  go 
to  Ilia  station,  Dinapur,  till  October,  remaining  in 
the  mean  time  at  Calcutta.  His  tolerant  Christian 
spirit  was  displayed  in  the  corthal  friendship  which 
sprang  up  between  himself  and  the  Serampore 
missionaries.  In  1806  Carey  wTote,  **  A  young 
clergyman,  Mr.  Alartyn,  is  lately  arrived,  who  is 
possessed  of  a  truly  misaioTiary  spirit,  .  ,  .  We  take 
sweet  counael  together,  and  go  to  the  house  of  God  aa 
friends  **  (Marshman's  Life  of  Carey ^  i.  p.  246).  In 
Apr.,  1809,  Martyn  was  transferred  to  CaiATipur.  In 
addition  to  his  labors  among  the  soldiers  and  Eng- 
lish residents,  he  preached  t^  the  natives,  and  pre- 
pared trans! at  ions  in  the  vernacular.  Endowed 
with  rare  linguistic  talents,  he  speedily  became 
fluent  in  the  Hindustani ;  and  his  preaching  was  bo 
attractive  that,  at  the  time  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  quit  Cawnpur,  he  had  as  many  as  eight 
hundred  in  his  audiences. 

Martyn 's  most  permanent  influence  was  exerted 
through  his  translations.  He  had  by  Feb.  24,  1807, 
completetl  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  into  the  vernacular  (Calcutta, 
1814),  and  in  March,  1808,  he  completed  a  Hindu- 
stani version  of  the  New  TestAment  (Serampore, 
1814).  At  the  urgency  of  his  friends,  he  also  under- 
took the  supervision  of  a  Persian  version  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  this  task  he  was  less  successful,  and 
his  version  was  referred  back  to  him  for  revision. 
Never  strong,  his  health  gave  way  in  1810;  so  that 
he  dctermuied  to  take  a  trip  to  England  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  it,  when  the  rejection  of  hia  Persian 
version  induced  him  to  take  a  journey  to  Persia,  for 
recreation  and  the  rexiaion  of  the  version.    StAiting 
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in  Jan.,  ISll,  Martyn  reached  ShirajSj  wbere  he  not 
only  finished  the  Pereiim  New  Testament  (St, 
Petersburg,  1815;  reviaion,  Calcutta,  1816),  but 
mikde  a  Persian  versiQa  of  the  Peiilms  (Loodan, 
1§24).  Hifl  lear&mg  and  likllt  io  disputing  with  the 
Mohammedana  awakened  a  sensation  in  the  city  and 
aroused  the  professor  of  Mohonimedan  law  toenga^ 
in  a  pu  blie  d  ispute  wit  h  him.  The  professor  followed 
the  disc»i)Ssion  up  with  a  tract  in  defense  of  Moham- 
medanism,  to  which  l^lartyn  replied  id  defei%se  of 
Christianity.  Anxious  to  present  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Martyn  directed 
his  stejM  to  Tabriz  to  secure  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  British  minister,  Sir  Gore  Oiiaeley.  On 
this  journey  his  body  was  racked  with  fever  and 
chills,  and  he  barely  escaped  with  hit  hfe.  In 
Tabriz  he  likewise  engaged  in  animated  dii^cussion 
with  the  MohammedanSi  risking  his  Ufe  by  the  fear- 
less confesision  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  He 
failed  to  put  hi^  Testament  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  but  left  it  with  Sir  Gore,  who  did 
it  for  him,  and  afterward  saw  it  through  the  press, 
Martyn  then  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  Con- 
stantinople, fifteen  hundred  milea  aw*ay.  Fever 
and  ague  were  racking  his  system^  but  with  unfiag- 
fing  patience  the  sufTerer  pushed  on.  He  got  no 
further  than  Tokat,  His  body  rests  in  the  Armenian 
cemetery  there.  In  addition  to  the  translations 
mentioned  above  there  have  apjieared:  Sermons  af 
Henry  MaHyn  (Calcutta,  1822);  Catvtfmermal  Tracts 
on  MakammedaTmm  and  ChriMtiamty  (C^ambridgep 
1824);  and  his  Journals  and  Letters  (ed,  S.  Wilber- 
force,  2  vols.,  London,  1837),  D«  S.  Schajp. 
BiBLiooRjiraT:  Liv«  b»v«  be«ii  wiittefi  by  J.  BarEeDt  iLifo 
and  fMi€r$\  Lotidcm,  iSlfi,  new  cd.,  ISftS;  Mwy  8««k3r 
(in  Later  Evanoeti^al  Faih^rm)^  ib.  1ST0;  C,  D.  Bell,  ib. 
1S80:   J.  PncSi  New  York,  1890;  G.  SmilK  London,  18»2, 

HARTYlf,  WILLIAM  CARLOS?  Presbyterian; 
b*  in  New  York  City  Dec.  15,  184L  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Union  Theological  Seminary ,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1869*  He  was  ordained  to  the 
niinistry  of  his  denoniination  in  the  same  year,  and 
held  suceetstve  pastorates  at  the  Pilgrim  Church, 
St.  I^uis,  Mo.  {1S69-71),  Portfrnoiith,  N.  H.  (1S71- 
1876),  Thirty-fourth  Street  Reformed  Duteh  Church, 
New  York  City  (1876-83);  Bloomingdale  Reformed 
Duteh  Church,  New  York  City  {1883-^));  First 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  <  1890-92); 
and  Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  III  (1892- 
1894)*  Since  1894  he  has  lieen  engaged  in  literature 
and  lecturing,  and  from  1897  to  1903  was  director 
of  the  Abbey  Frem,  Now  York  City*  In  addition 
to  editing  The  American  Reformers  Series  (New 
York,  1890-96),  he  has  written  John  Milian  (New 
York,  1866);  Life  of  Martin  LtttJier  (ISm);  Hislory 
of  th£  English  Puritans  (1867);  HiM4>ry  of  ths 
Hugum&ts  (1868);  The  Dutch  Reformation  (1869)j 
Ths  Pilgrim  Faihers  of  New  England  (1870) ;  Wend^ 
PhiUips  (1890);  WiUiam  E.  Dodge  (1891);  John  B. 
Gough,  the  ApoBtle.  of  Cold  Water  (1893);  Chriidian 
CUisermhip  (1897);  and  Sour  Saints  and  Sv^ei 
Sinmra  (1898), 

MARTYRAWUS:  The  derie  who  had  charge 
of  a  mariyrium,  that  is  a  church  containing  the 
grave  of  a  martyr.  Deacons,  presbyters,  and  even 
abbota  have  been  mart^raril    During  the  Middle 


Ages  there  were  such  clerics  in  various  countries; 
at  Rome  they  were  called  eustodes  mariyrum;  the 
name  mariyrarius  occurs,  as  far  as  m  known,  only 
in  France.  (H.  AcBHUS.) 

MARTYRIAIVS.     Bee  Messalians. 

JCARTYRS  AUD  CONFESSORS:  Names  applied 
in  the  early  Church  to  those  who  gave  up  their  lives 
for  their  Chrtstian  faith,  or  underwent  great  suffer- 
ings short  of  death  for  the  same  cause.  The  name 
"  martyr  "  (Gk.  martyr ,  '*  wituess")  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  both  to  those  who  i^ere  eye-wit- 
nessee  of  the  life  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  to 
those  who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood 
(*\ctfi  xjtii,  20;  Rev.  ii,  13,  xvii.  6,  ef.  vi.  9,  xx.  4). 
Such  wituessea  under  peraeeutiofi  were  never  lack* 
ing  from  the  time  of  the  stoning  of  Stephen  and  the 
slaying  of  Jame^;  and  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  oentury  there  was  not  a  decade,  scarcely  a 
year,  without  its  martyrs*  Throughout  the  early 
literattir©  runs  the  scarlet  thread;  numerous  pas- 
sages might  be  cited  to  show  how  joyfully  the  dis- 
ciples  met  their  death,  although  it  was  eipreasly 
forbidden  to  seek  it.  The  full  account  of  the  martyra 
of  Lyons  given  in  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccL,  V.,  i.-iii.) 
shows  the  attitude  of  the  Church,  God  gives  the 
martyrs  strength,  suffers  in  them,  and  by  them 
overcsomea  the  adversary j  in  them,  the  athletea  of 
Christ  and  of  his  beauteous  bride*  is  a  sweet  savor 
as  of  ointment*  As  a  proof  of  their  humility  it  is 
mentioned  that  they  did  not  claim  the  name  of 
martyrs,  but  called  thenvielves  only  confessors,  still 
needing  the  grace  of  perfection.  The  right  of  inter- 
oeuion  for  sinners  is  thus  early  recognised,  here  and 
elsewhere  (cf,  Eusebius,  Hist.  ^xL,  V.,  xviix.  7; 
Tertullian,  Ad  maHyres,  i.).  Tertullian  speaks  of  it 
as  their  prerogative  to  attain  glorification  imme- 
diately after  death.  The  number  of  the  martyrs  haa 
been  disputed;  Dodwell  was  the  first  to  work  out  a 
smaller  total  than  that  previously  deduced  from  the 
legends  and  the  early  acts  (see  Acta  Mahttrum)* 
By  d<^re«s  the  treatment  of  those  who  had  fallen 
away  under  the  fear  of  torture  became  an  ui^nt 
question  (see  Lafb^d),  with  which  was  connected 
that  of  the  intercessory  privilege  of  the  confessors; 
Cyprian's  lettera  {EpisL,  xv,  22,  ii.  23,  27)  show  how 
strongly  tliis  claim  was  urged,  and  be  was  obliged 
to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  practise.  The  origin 
of  the  Donatist  sehkm  was  the  uncompromising 
procedure  of  Cfficilian  against  the  party  which 
exaggerated  the  duty  of  suffering  martyrdom  and 
the  honor  paid  to  the  Carthjiginian  martyrs.  Evi- 
dences begin  to  appear  of  superstitious  veneration 
paid  to  the  martyrs  (Optatus,  i*  16;  Eusebius, 
HM  eecLt  VIIL,  vi,);  the  possession  of  their  relics 
was  a  cause  of  eager  rivalry,  and  these  assumed  the 
position  almost  of  tutelary  deities  in  the  eyes  even 
of  such  men  as  Basil  and  Gregory  Naiianzen, 
Martyrdom  was  from  the  beginning  designated  as 
a  "  baptism  of  blood,^'  supplying  the  place  of  that 
by  water,  and  even,  according  to  Cyprian  (Ad 
Foriuim£um,iv*),  "  greater  in  grace,  more  exalted  in 
pow^r,  more  precious  in  honor.'*  On  the  anniver- 
saries of  the  martyrs*  deaths,  considered  as  their 
birthdays  into  a  higher  life,  special  oblations  were 
brought  as  early  as  TertuUiaii'a  day  (/>e  «?r<ma, 
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Hi.),  and  Cyprian    pivscribes   the  special   observ- 
aiicea  to  be  practised  {Episl.,  xii.  2,  xxxix,  3), 

When,  with  the  proclamation  of  Christianity  as 
the  State  religioti*  nmrtynlom  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  pagan 
superstition  waa  felt  in  the  Church,  the  honor  paid 
to  the  rrmrtyrs  increased  greatly.  Prudeiitius  and 
Fortunatua  celebrated  their  deeds  in  verae;  altars 
were  erected  over  their  plao^  of  sepulture,  and 
great  confidence  was  placed  in  their  intercession 
mth  God—though  even  now  a  Jovinian  was  found 
to  protest  againat  exaggerated  devotion  to  them  and 
a  Vigilant ius  to  oppose  the  veneration  of  their 
rehcs  (Jerome,  Adver&us  Jovinianum,  II.,  xx.; 
Adversiut  VigitarUium,  i»)* 

Martyra  were  not  lacking,  however,  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  Church.  In  Persia,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
and  elsewhere  tlie  Christians  were  the  objects  of 
pagan  persecution  shortly  after  C^nstantine's  con- 
version, and  later  in  other  parts  of  the  world  they 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Arian  Germans  and  of 
the  followers  of  Mohammed,  while  the  dominant 
Church  learned  to  apply  the  same  treatment  to 
heretics.  The  Don  at  is  ts  had  already  used  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  Catholic  was  not  the  true  Church. 
The  persecuting  spirit  pervades  the  Middle  Ages  and 
marks  with  blood  the  story  of  the  Waldenses,  the 
strict  Franciscans,  the  Apostolic  Brethren,  the 
Lollards,  and  the  disciples  of  the  martyred  Huss. 
After  the  Reformation  Luther  soon  had  occasion  to 
i^Tite  hymns  in  celebration  of  its  martyrs,  and  the 
Anabaptists  have  left  ua  a  numlwr  of  theirs  to  attest 
the  joy  with  which  they  endured  persecution.  The 
Reformed  Church  of  France  was  a  martyr-church. 
In  the  mission  fields,  especially  in  Japan  and  China, 
m&ny  Christians  of  the  Roman  obedience  sealet! 
their  testimony  with  their  blood;  and  on  the 
Evangelical  side  the  blood  of  the  martyra  has 
proved,  in  Tertullian's  phrase,  *'  the  seed  of  the 
Church "  in  Madagascar  and  more  recently  in 
ITganda,  China,  and  elsewhere.  The  Evangelical 
church  canonizes  no  martyrs,  and  beheve^  it  to 
be  as  great  a  thing  to  live  for  Christ  as  to  die 
for  him;  hut  it^  too,  cherishes  the  eatftmples  of 
those  who  have  been,  in  the  literal  senae,  **  faithful 
tinto  death/'  (N.  BoNWBracH.) 

BmLioottAPirr;  Quite  adequate  literature  ts  itiven  under 
Acta  Mahtthum,  Acta  Sanctobum;  8aint»»  ani>  the 
VtLNKaATtON  or  Saints.  The  cuBtoma  and  oarly  Litera- 
ture are  well  indicatet)  in  Hinuham,  Oti^tinm,  XIlL,  iif. 
2-3,  ix.  5.  XIV..  m.  14,  XVI..  iii.  4,  XVIU..  W.  10»  XX,, 
viK  Consult  further:  Analgia  Bollandiana,  Park,  Bnu- 
■eii.  and  Geneva,  1882  nqq,;  G»«,  in  ZHT,  1850;  H. 
Delftliaye^  VAmjihitfufAtrt  Fiatfien  «f  ua  tnvirtmM  danM  le* 
IcffM  ha(fioffraphiitue4,  Dniaaeia,  1807;  E.  Am^jlnisau,  Lt* 
Adm  dm  martjfreM  rfe  reglUm  e9p»$,  Pwia,  1000;  H.  AcheJi.*. 
In  Abhandlun^n  derOiittinoer  Omeliwekafl.  lf>00:  F.  Kattcn> 
h\iach,  in  ZNTW,  iv  (1903),  lit  wqq.i  F.  Auaar,  in  TV, 
xxvUi  (1905);  A.  linMnmayerp  Die  Bek&mpfung  dct 
ChT\%i€niumt  durrh  dtn  rdmiJKhen  Staai,  Munich,  1905, 

MARTYRS,  THE  FORTY:  Forty  soldiers  who 
'  tuflTeretf  martyrdom  nt  Sebaste  (the  modem  Sivas, 
165  m.  a.w,  of  Trebieond)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
licinian  pereecution,  probably  in  320,  Remaining 
tnte  to  their  faith,  as  ia  stated  by  Basil  the  Great. 
Ephraem,  Gregory  of  Ny»8a,  and  Gaiidentins  of 
Bre^scia,  they  were  exposed  naked  on  the  ice  through- 
out a  night  in  the  coldest  winter*   Ail  f ro«e  to  death 


except  one  who  recantetl,  and  he  died  from  a  trarm 
bath  given  him  to  counteract  the  effects  of  his 
exposure.  When  the  pagan  guard  learned  of  this^ 
he  beawne  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  fiuffered 
martyrdom  by  freezing,  thus  completing  the  num- 
ber forty.  The  corpeea  were  burned  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  the  water.  The  later  Acta  (ASB.j  Mar,, 
ii.  19-21)  records  the  names  of  the  forty  martyra  and 
ghes  the  details  of  their  snfferings  with  many 
cmhellishments,  but  the  essential  portion  of  the 
account,  including  the  names,  is  undoubtedly 
historically  true.  Their  day  is  appointed  for 
Mar.  9  or  10,  (O,  Zdcm-ERtO 

MARUTHAS,  ma-ra'thos:  The  name  of  two 
bishops.  1.  Bishop  of  Maipherkat;  d,  about  430, 
Marutfms  was  sent  twice  by  the  Emf>eror  Theo- 
dosius  IL  as  ambassador  to  Jezdegerd  I,  Ebedjesu 
mentions  among  hia  works  a  book  on  martyrdoms^ 
church  poetry,  and  a  translation  of  the  canons  of 
Nicfea  (on  which  cf.  Synodicon  OnentaUt  ed.  J,  B. 
Chabot,  Paris,  1903,  p.  259)  and  has  his  name 
among  the  tnembera  of  that  eynod.  The  "  Melt- 
tyra'  Anthem "  haa  been  translated  by  Maclean 
[Kast  Sifn^in  Daily  Offke»,  London,  1894,  pp,  12-23). 
His  most  important  work,  if  it  be  his,  is  the  "  History 
of  the  Persian  Martyrs  "  under  Sapor  IL,  Jezdegerd 
L,  and  perhaps  Behnam  V.,  341-379  a. d.  (ed.  S,  E, 
As«emnni,  Ada  SancUwum  Martyrum^  Rome,  1748; 
and  by  P,  Bedjim,  Ada  Martyrum  et  Sanctorum,  ii.j 
Paris,  1891,  57-396»  Germ,  transl.  P.  P.  Zingerle, 
Monumertia  Sipiuca,  vol,  L,  Innsbruck,  1836). 
Kmoako  doubt^j  whether  the  work  is  his;  he  ascribes 
to  him  only  the  Greek  translation,  which  was 
used  already  by  Sozomen  {Hist,  eccL,  H.,  ix,-xiii,; 
Eog,  transL,  NPNF,  2  ser,,  ii,  264-267)  for  the 
livea  of  Simeon  bar  Saba€,  Pusai  (Pusices),  Tarbula 
and  Akebsima  (Aoepeimaci).  There  are  also  ascribed 
to  him  the  "  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Seleucia  "  of  the 
year  410  (ed.  J,  Lamy,  Louvain,  1868).  His  com- 
memoration is  on  the  sixth  Friday  of  Moses.  His 
brother  Julian  is  said  to  have  surrounded  with  a 
wall  the  cloister  of  Mar  Babai  on  Moimt  Ida,  which 
contained  one  thoiii^nd  monks.  E.  Nestle. 

Bibliography:  Sources  are  Socrates,  Bi»t.  *eeL,  vi,  16»  Tti, 
8.  Eng,  tranfli.,  NPNK  2  aer.,  u,  148-14&.  156-167;  8o- 
vomen,  Hist,  «cri.,  viii.  IS,  Eog.  touial.,  NPNF.  2  ser., 
ii.  400;  Bar  HebivuB.  Chr<micon,  ii.  45.  CociJiuJtt  J,  S. 
Amemmm^  Bibiiotheca  orivritali*,  ii.  45,  3  voln.,  Rome,  1710- 
1728;  W.  Wright,  Short  Hiat.  of  Striae  LiUraturm,  p.  44, 
London,  1894;  R.  Duval,  La  Littemtur^  *unaquM,  Paria, 
1890,  2d  ed.,  pp.  132-133,  428;  A.  Harnack,  in  TU,  rix., 
part  2,  1800, 

2.  Bi^shop  of  Takrit;  d,  649.  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Maruthas  of  Maipherkat  (ut  sup.). 
He  waa  born  in  the  dioooie  ol  Beth  Nuhmlre,  Persia, 
studied  for  some  time  at  Edesaa,  became  bishop  of 
Takrit  and  the  first  maphrian,  or  primate,  of  the 
Jacobites  (see  Jacohites],  His  life  has  been  written 
by  his  sucoessor  Dene  ha.  He  oomposed  a  liturgy 
(in  the  MiMole  of  the  Maronites,  Rome,  1594,  p. 
172;  E.  Renaudot,  Litnrgtarum  Orientalium  col- 
Ifciw,  ii.,  Paris,  1716,  261);  a  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  (two  extracts  in  G.  Mttsinper,  Monumenta 
Stpiaca,  ii-,  Innsbruck,  1878,  32),  homilies  and 
hymna.  E,  Nestub. 

Biblio<iraphy:    CoobuJI  the  literature  under  1,  notiag  Iq 

Wright,  p,  137.  aad  la  IXiTftt,  p,  371 
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1  Mary  in  the  New  Testament. 
Family  Relations  (f  1). 
Her  Character  (f  2). 
H.  Early  Growth  of  Devotion  to  Her. 
Causes   of   Increased    Veneration 

(ID. 
Apocryphal  Legfinda  (i  2). 


Theotokos  and  loonoolastio  Con- 
troversies (i  3). 
The  Middle  Ages  (f  4). 
IIL  FeasU  of  Mary. 
IV.  Devotion    to   Mary   sinoe   the 
Reformation. 
In  Protestant  Churches  (i  1). 


Growth  of  Roman  Catholic  Devo- 
tion (i  2). 

Pilgrimage  Phtoes  (f  3). 
V.  The  Glorification  of  Mary  in  Art. 

Early  Stages  (f  1). 

Development  of  Types  in  Painting 
(12). 


L  ICary  in  the  New  Testament:    The  question 

which  naturally  arises  first  in  regard  to  the  history 

of  Mary  la  that  concerning  her  ancestry,  which  has 

been  much  discussed  and  cannot  yet  be  decisively 

settled.     Both  of  the  genealogies  of 

z.  Family  Jesus  at  the  opening  of  the  Gospels, 

RdationB.  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  demon- 
strate the  descent  of  Joseph,  not  Mary, 
from  David;  but  the  very  incompleteness  of  the 
lists  lends  support  to  the  theory  that  Mary's  descent 
from  David  was  presupposed  as  an  accepted  fact 
by  the  evangelists.  Her  descent  from  the  priestly 
tribe  of  Levi  may  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
Elisabeth,  wife  of  the  priest  Zacharias,  is  called  her 
cousin  in  Luke  i.  36,  though  this  need  not  refer  to 
any  closer  connection  than  one  arising  from  a  mar- 
riage between  a  priestly  ancestor  of  Elisabeth's 
with  a  descendant  of  David.  Thus  a  double  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus,  from  David  through  Joseph,  and 
from  the  sacerdotal  family  through  his  mother, 
might  be  shown.  The  question  of  her  maternal 
relationship  to  Jesus  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
"  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  on  the  other  is  a  less 
difficult  one.  The  designation  of  Jesus  as  her 
"  first-bom  son  "  (Luke  ii.  7)  and  the  statement  as 
to  her  relations  with  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  25,  cf.  i.  13) 
seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  persons 
called  in  the  Gospels  and  in  Acts  i.  14  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord  were  the  younger  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.  For  various  reasons  the  theory  of  Jerome 
that  they  were  cousins,  and  that  of  Epiphanius  that 
they  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage, 
are  untenable.  The  unprejudiced  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  can  not  avoid  the  view  represented 
in  antiquity  by  Helvidius  and  stamped  as  heresy 
after  Jerome  and  Ambrose,  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  while  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Mary  in  a  miraculous  manner,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  latter  assertion  rests  upon  distinct 
passages  of  Scripture  (Matt.  i.  18-25;  Luke  i.  26- 
38,  ii.  7-14),  whereas  the  rationalist  and  Ebionite 
view  that  he  also  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
finds  no  support  either  in  the  Gospels  or  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  fundamental  fact  of 
a  supernatural  birth  was  evidently  unquestioned 
by  Paul.  This  is  plain  from  passages  like  I  Cor.  xv. 
47;  II  Cor.  viii.  9;  Phil.  ii.  9, 10,  and  especially  Gal. 
iv.  4,  where  the  mention  of  Christ's  birth  simply 
"  of  a  woman  "  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paxil 
had  no  thought  of  an  earthly  father. 

But  while  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament  is 
dear  in  favor  of  a  supernatural  birth,  it  is  equally 
free  from  the  decorative  traits  with  which  later 
legend  loved  to  adorn  the  story  of  the  birth  and 
cUldhood  of  Jesus  and  the  history  of  his  mother. 
The  Gospels  neither  tell  anything  of  the  birth  and 
childhood  of  Mary,  nor  place  her  noticeably  in 
the  foreground  in  hia  earthly  ministry.     She  is 


depicted  as  a  pure  maiden,  full  of  childlike  inno- 
cence and  humble  piety.  It  is  noteworthy  that  she 
understands  as  little  as  Joseph  her  son's  profound 
saying  at  the  age  of  twelve.  At  the  marriage  of 
Cana  she  presses  him  in  loving  impa- 
2,  Her  tience  for  the  anticipation  of  the  time 
Character,  to  reveal  his  power,  and  has  to  be  re- 
buked by  him.  She  is  apparently,  at 
least,  passive  when  his  brethren  show  their  unbelief 
in  him,  and  is  included  in  his  reproof  of  them 
(Matt.  xii.  46-50).  Her  bearing  at  the  cross  is 
human  and  motherly,  and  Jesus  commends  her  to 
John  as  an  evidence  of  his  filial  love  and  reverence 
for  her  (John  xix.  25-27).  After  the  ascension  she 
appears  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles  (Acts  i.  14), 
but  without  any  specially  prominent  position. 
Thus  the  New  Testament  affords  no  ground  for  the 
undue  exaltation  of  Mary  which  was  later  so  com- 
mon; in  fact,  Jesus  utters  a  warning  (Luke  xi.  27, 
28)  against  it  which  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

n.  Early  Growth  of  Devotion  to  Her:  The  first ' 
tendency  toward  this  exaggeration  of  her  impor- 
tance was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Chhstological 
development.  The  more  the  awe  and  reverence  of  ' 
the  early  Church  for  the  God-Man  attempted  to 
find  adequate  expression,  the  more 
z.  Causes  of  natural  it  was  that  a  portion  of  it 
Increased  should  be  transferred  to  his  mother, 
Veneiation.  the  vehicle  of  his  redeeming  incarna- 
tion. As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  she  appears  as  the  antitype  of  Eve, 
bringing  life  into  the  world  as  Eve  brought  death 
(Justin,  Dialogue,  c;  Iren^eus,  III.,  xxii.  4,  V.,  xix. 
1;  Tertullian,  De  came  Christi,  vii.);  and  later  the 
Western  Church  applied  Gen.  iii.  15  to  her  (in  the 
Vulgate  version  with  the  feminine  pronoun,  ipsa^^^ 
eonteret  caput  tuum).  A  further  impulse  was  given  « 
to  the  devotion  to  Mary  by  the  exaggerated  rever- 
ence for  the  ascetic  life  and  for  celibacy,  as  spread 
by  monasticism  from  the  fourth  century.  She 
became  the  type  and  ideal  of  virginity.  Tertullian 
had  admitted  her  marriage  (De  monogamiaf  viii.), 
and  Basil  had  recognized  (Hamilia  in  ChrisH 
generaJtionem,  v.)  that  the  natural  sense  of  Matt.  i.  25 
favored  this  view.  But  Epiphanius  (Hcer.,  Ixxviii.) 
controverted  as  heretics  (under  the  name  of  Anti- 
dicomarianites,  q.v.)  those  who  said  that  she  had 
married  Joseph  and  had  children  by  him.  From 
this  time  on  the  title  of  ''  Virgin  "  became  an  in- 
separable predicate  of  hers.  Pope  Siricius  (c.  392) 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Illyrian  bishops 
against  Bonosus  on  the  charge  of  sharing  the  heresy 
of  Helvidius.  The  theory  of  a  merely  nominal 
marriage  was  generally  accepted;  Origen  accounts 
for  it  by  the  necessity  of  concealing  the  mystery  of 
the  virgin  birth  from  the  princes  of  this  world 
(HomUia  in  Lucam,  vi.). 
These  developing  views  took  shape  as  legends  in 
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a  long  aeries  of  Apocryptial  narratives.  The  most 
important  of  theae  is  the  Frotevangelium  Jacobt, 
Bome  features  of  which  were  known  to 
2.  Apoc-  Justin  and  Tertitllian,  According  to 
ryphal  it,  Joachim  and  Anna,  long  childlesa^ 
Legeada.  prayed  fervetitly  for  offspring,  and 
vowed  their  child,  if  they  should  have 
one,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Mary  was  bom  and 
solemnly  dedicated .  When  she  was  twelve,  all  the 
widowers  were  assembled  and  their  staves  blessed 
io  the  temple.  Out  of  that  of  Joseph  emerged  a 
dove  which  settled  on  his  head,  designating  him  aa 
the  destined  guardian  of  the  maiden.  Miraculous 
signs  accompanied  the  birth  of  her  child;  the  visit 
of  the  Magi  and  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents  came 
in  their  proper  places,  but  instead  of  the  flight  into 
Egypt  the  concealment  of  the  child  in  a  comer  of 
the  inn,  followed  by  the  miraculous  rescue  of 
Elisalx^th  and  John  the  Baptist  and  the  murder  of 
Zacharias  by  command  of  Herod*  Although  the 
Apocryphal  literature  was  officially  repudiated,  not 
a  few  features  of  it  crept  into  the  tradition  of  the 
Church,  such  as  the  names  of  Mary^s  parents,  her 
education  in  the  Temple,  and  the  nominal  marriage 
with  Joseph,  already  an  aged  niian.  A  further  series 
of  legendis  deal  with  the  life  of  Mary  after  the 
AscenBion,  especially  in  the  Apocryplml  narrative 
De  tramniu  Marice,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  In  the  differing  versions  the  dicta- 
tion of  her  life  after  the  Ascension  is  variously  given 
as  from  two  to  twenty- four  years.  A  tradition 
assigning  her  later  life  (under  the  ctire  of  the  apostle 
John)  and  death  to  Epbesus  was  known  to  Epi* 
phanius  (ffirr.,  Ixxviii.  11);  other  ancient  tratli- 
tions  give  Jerusalem  for  both  (for  the  legend  of  her 
assumption  see  below,  II L),  Yet  in  spit^  of  ail  this^, 
development  of  glorifying  tradition,  there  was  no 
tendency  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  to 
promote  a  regular  ciiltus  of  the  Virgin,  or  even  to 
address  prayers  to  her*  The  change  which  took 
place  about  that  time  may  have  been  partly  due 
to  Ihe  great  influx  of  pagans  into  the  Church. 
Their  old  religions,  largely  growing  out  of  nature- 
worship,  and  emphasizing  the  opposition  of  the 
aeicefl,  passed  by  an  easy  transition  to  the  Gnostic 
tyzygiai,  and  thus  to  the  idea  of  the  cooperation  of 
a  created  principle  in  the  work  of  redemption.  This 
principle  was  naturally  found  in  Mary,  Ihe  second 
Eve.  Epiphanius  {Hmr.t  Ixxix.)  condemns  the 
Colly ridians  (q.v.),  a  sect  of  fanatical  women  calling 
themselves  priesteasea  of  Mary,  who  on  fe-stival 
days  solemnly  offered  cakes  to  her  and  tlien  feasted 
upon  them,  as  in^  the  pagan  Tbesmophoria  and  in 
Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  69. 

The    Nestorian    controversy    (see    Nestohtds) 
marked  the  most  important  turning-point  in  the 
development  of  devotion  to  Mary.     Although  in  es- 
sence Christological,  it  centered  around 
^  Theoto-  the    question    debated    between    the 
kos  and     Alexandrian  and   Antiochian  schools, 
Iconoclastic  on  the  basis  of  their  diJTering  views 
ContmTer-  as  to  the  relations  of  the  two  natures 
lies.        in  Christ  and  the  communicability  of 
the  divine  attributes  to  humanity,  as 
to  whether  Mary  was  to  be  called  the  mother  of 
God  iThe(4ako»)  or  merely  the  tnotber  of  Christ. 


The  former  was  officially  adopted  at  the  council  of 
Kphesus  in  431 1  and  the  devotion  became  increa^ 
ingly  fer\^ent  throughout  the  whole  Church  with 
each  succeeding  century.  The  veneration  of  the 
martyrs  had  already  spread  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  a  simple  completion  to  place  Mary  at  tbeir 
head  as  queen  of  the  heavenly  hosts.  Prayer  to  her 
became  a  universal  custom.  Churches  and  altars 
were  erected  in  her  honor,  and  her  picture  was  ex- 
posed for  veneration.  When,  in  spite  of  the  dogma 
of  Chalcedon,  the  humanity  of  Christ  had  been,  in 
the  popular  mind,  swallowed  up  in  the  divinity, 
the  need  was  felt  of  further  hunuLn  mediation 
through  which  the  divine  Majesty  might  be  ap- 
proached and  the  severity  of  the  awful  Judge 
mitigated.  From  the  lowly  recipient  of  grace,  she 
became  a  source  and  giver  of  grace.  The  Icono- 
clastic controversy  served  still  further  to  enhance 
the  veneration  of  her  (see  Images  and  Image- 
Worship,  XL),  The  second  Coimcil  of  Nicsea  (787) 
declared  that  veneration  paid  to  her  image  passed 
on  to  her,  and  that  he  who  adored  (ho  prmkundn} 
the  image  adored  the  original.  A  regular  tradition 
grew  up  as  to  her  appearance:  the  most  celebrated 
pictuie  of  her  was  that  attributed  to  St.  Luke, 
which  existed  in  numerous  copies,  each  with  its 
own  tradition;  others  in  Italy  and  Spain  were 
believed  to  have  been  painted  by  angels. 

The  reverence  for  woman  mentioned  as  early  as 
Tacitus  among  the  traits  of  the  Germanic  peoples 
developed  into  the  romantic  service  of  medieval 
chivalry,  and  Mary  was  still  further  exalted  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  womanhood, 
enthroned  even  above  the  angels. 
Among  ecclesiastical  writers,  llde- 
phonsus  (q.v.;  d.  667)  demonstrated 
her  perpetual  virginity  once  more 
against  the  long-departed  Jovinian  and  Helvidius 
and  against  the  Jews  in  his  book  De  tUiltaia  beaim 
virginw  tnrginiiate,  Ratramnus  wrote  c.  845 
against  those  who  asserted  that  Jeaua  was  born  in 
some  miraculous  manner  different  from  the  ordinary; 
but  this  view  w^as  supported  by  Paschasius  Radbert. 
A  still  higher  level  of  Marian  devotion  w:as  reached 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Peter  Damiani  sings  the 
praises  of  Mary  as  the  perfect  creature,  asserts  that 
nothing  ia  impMjssible  to  her,  and  says  that  she 
restores  hope  to  the  despairing.  Bernard  of  ClaiF- 
vaux  {Strmo  in  nativitatem,  iv.)  asks:  **  Doat  thou 
fear  the  divine  Majesty  in  the  Son?  W^ilt  thou  find 
an  advocate  before  him?  Flee  to  Mary;  in  her 
humanity  is  pure.  The  Son  will  listen  to  the  mother, 
and  the  Father  to  the  Son."  Many  more  equally 
etrong  expressions  might  be  collected  from  med^ 
eval  theologians;  and  h^turgical  formulas  kept 
pace  with  theological  teaching.  Scholasticism  at^ 
tempted  to  satisfy  scrupulous  consciences  by  making 
a  distinction  between  latTia,  the  worship  due  to  God 
alone,  and  duUa,  the  veneration  which  might  be 
lawfully  paid  to  saints  and  sacred  objects;  the 
highest  form  of  the  latter,  or  hyperdxdia,  was  as- 
signed to  Mary.  From  the  eleventh  century  a » 
ipecial  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  recited  in  the 
monasteries,  which  the  Synod  of  Clermont  {1095) 
extended  to  the  clergy  in  general.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, contributed  so  largely  to  the  spread  of  daily 
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■y  devoUon  to  her  as  the  introduction  of  the  Ave  Maria 
or  angelic  salutation  as  a  normal  supplement  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  popular  devotions.  After  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it  spread  from  France, 
where  St.  Bernard  aided  its  diffusion,  to  Germany, 
England,  Spain,  and  other  coimtries,  and  by  the 
end  dp  the  thirteenth  was  practically  universal  in 
« western  Christendom.  The  introduction  of  the 
recitation  of  the  Angelus  (q.v.)  three  times  a  day 
and  of  the  Rosary  (q.v.),  with  its  ten  Aves  for  one 
Pater  noster,  tended  to  increase  the  influence  of 
this  short  and  easily  remembered  form  of  prayer. 

*  Devotion  to  Mary  was  promoted  zealously  by  the 

•  religious  orders.  The  Teutonic  Knights  chose  her 
for  their  patroness;  the  Dominicans  aided  with  the 
rosary  from  1270;  the  Franciscans  were  ardent 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception; the  Carmelites  boasted  of  her  special  favor, 
asserting  that  their  sixth  general,  St.  Simon  Stock, 
had  seen  a  vision  (1246)  in  which  she  gave  him  a 
scapular  with  the  promise  that  he  who  died  wearing 
it  should  be  delivered  from  the  eternal  fire. 

in.  Feasts  of  ICary:  The  development  of  the 
cultus  of  the  Virgin  is  marked  all  along  its  course  by 
^  the  multiplication  of  festivals  in  her  honor.  The 
feast  of  the  Annunciation,  the  annual  commemora- 
tion of  the  Incarnation,  was  probably  observed  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  (see  Annunciation, 
Feast  of  the).  The  feast  of  the  Purification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in 
the  Temple  (known  in  old  English  usage  as  Candle- 
mas), based  on  Luke  ii.  22  sqq.,  and  thus  reckoned 
also  among  the  feasts  of  Christ,  occurs  forty  days 
after  Christinas  (Feb.  2),  according  to  Lev.  xii.  2-7. 
It  is  said  by  Georgius  Hamartolus  and  Cedrenus  to 
have  been  instituted  under  Justin  I.  (c.  526),  by 
Nicephorus  under  Justinian  in  541.  Western 
writers  (Ildephonsus,  and  later  Durand)  connect 
it  with  the  ancient  Roman  lustrations  which  Numa 
is  said  to  have  instituted  in  February  in  honor  of 
Februus,  the  purifying  god,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
which  the  Christian  festival  was  established.  In  the 
West,  its  celebration  was  specially  referred  to  the 
Virgin.  In  Bede's  time  it  was  usual  to  go  in  pro- 
cession through  the  towns  with  burning  candles. 
The  feast  of  the  Nativity  was  imknown  in  the  time 
of  Augustine.  E^arly  evidences  for  its  existence  are 
Andrew  of  Crete  (c.  650),  for  Rome  the  Calendarium 
FronUmia,  for  Spain  Ildephonsus,  for  France  Pas- 
chasius  Badbert.  The  reason  for  its  assignment  to 
Sept.  8  b  unknown.  The  feast  of  the  Assumption 
commemorates  the  assmnption  or  corporal  trans- 
lation of  Mary  into  heaven  after  her  death.  The 
festival  in  its  later  signification  is  based  on  Apocry- 
phal sources,  dating  from  about  400.  The  legend 
contained  in  these  writings  (whose  ecclesiastical  use 
was  forbidden  by  Gelasius  I.)  was  accepted  as  true 
by  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  by  Gregory  of  Tours, 
the  latter  of  whom  gives  it  in  the  following  form. 
All  the  apostles  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mary 
to  watch  by  her  death-bed,  when  Jesus  appeared 
with  his  angels,  received  her  soul,  and  gave  it  over 
to  the  archangel  Michael.  When  on  the  following 
day  they  were  about  to  carry  her  body  to  the  grave 
he  appeared  again  and  took  it  up  in  a  cloud  to  para- 
dise, there  to  be  reunited  with  the  soul.   The  l^iend 


appears  in  a  more  extended  form  in  John  of  Damas- 
cus; not  only  the  angels  but  the  patriarchs  stand 
around  the  death-bed  with  the  apostles,  and  even 
Adam  and  Eve  are  there,  calling  their  descendant 
blessed  for  removing  the  curse  which  through  them 
came  into  the  world  (see  Assumption,  Feast  of 
the).  The  feast  of  the  Presentation,  attested  in  the 
ninth  century  by  the  homilies  of  Geoige  of  Nico- 
media,  was  ordidned  in  the  twelfth  for  the  whole 
E^astem  Ehnpire  by  Manuel  Comnenus.  In  1372,  at 
the  request  of  King  Charles  IV.,  it  was  sanctioned 
by  Gregory  XI.  for  France,  and  fixed  on  Nov.  21. 
It  commemorates,  following  the  Apocr3rphal  gospels, 
the  presentation  of  Mary  in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of 
three,  in  pursuance  o(  a  vow  of  her  parents.  The 
Visitation,  found  only  in  the  Western  Church,  com- 
memorates the  visit  of  Mary  to  Elisabeth,  and  is 
first  found  in  the  list  of  festivals  drawn  up  by  the 
Synod  of  Blans  in  1247.  After  the  Franciscans  had 
adopted  it  as  a  feast  of  the  order  in  the  general 
chapter  at  Pisa  in  1263,  Urban  VI.  extended  it  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom  in  1389.  The  feast  of  the 
Bspoiual  of  Mary  with  Joseph  has  apparently  been 
celebrated  on  Feb.  23  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Christendofn  by 
Benedict  XIII.  in  1725.  The  Seven  Dolors  are  cele- 
brated on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Simday.  These 
are  variously  enimierated  as  beginning  either  with 
the  prophecy  of  Simeon  and  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
or  with  the  parting  between  Jesus  and  his  mother 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Passion,  ending  in 
both  cases  with  the  crucifixion  and  burial.  Among 
the  nimierous  hymns  written  for  this  festival  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  it  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  Servite  order,  the  most  famous  is 
the  Stahat  Mater  of  the  Franciscan  Jacopone  da 
Todi  (q.v.).  The  feast  of  the  Joys  of  ICary  (Sept. 
24)  is  a  parallel  commemoration  suggested  by  the 
"  jojrful  mysteries "  of  the  rosary.  The  festival 
of  St  ICary  of  the  Snows  is  a  loo&l  Roman  feast 
celebrated  on  Aug.  5  in  memory  of  the  foundation 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  legend 
relates  that  the  patrician  John  and  his  wife  were 
directed  by  a  vision  to  build  the  church  in  a  certain 
spot  on  the  Esquiline,  designated  by  a  miraculous 
fall  of  snow  in  mid-summer.  Other  festivals,  such 
as  the  Expectation  of  Mary  (Dec.  18),  the  Holy  Name 
of  Mary  (Sunday  after  her  Nativity),  Our  Lady  of 
Mt  Carmel  or  of  the  Scapular  (July  16),  Our  Lady 
of  Ransom  (Sept.  24),  the  Patronage  of  Our  Lady 
(third  Simday  in  November),  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which  has  assumed  great  importance  since  the 
Reformation,  is  purely  western  (see  Immaculate 
Conception). 

IV.  Devotion  to  ICary  since  the  Reformation: 

The  Reformation  churches  returned  in  this  regard 

to  the  standpoint  of  primitive  Christianity.    While 

Luther  in  1516  was  still  so  much  under  the  influence 

of  the  Scotist  tradition  as  to  call  Mary 

z.  In       (with  a  play  on  one  interpretation  of 

Protestant  her  name)  "  the  only  pure  drop  in  the 

Churches,   ocean  of  human  perdition,"  in  1521, 

in  his  exposition  of  the  Magnificat^  he 

dwelt  on  the  humility  of  this  handmaiden  of  God, 

**  who  is  no  helpii^  ^;oddess,  who  gives  us  nothing, 
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in  whom  rather  God  aa  the  only  giver  of  all  tilings  is 
to  be  praised."  The  fact  that  he  hebi  to  the  tradi- 
tioiml  belief  in  the  perpetual  virgmity  of  Mary  did 
not  lessaen  his  decided  opposition  to  the  practise  of 
asking  for  her  intercession.  The  same  position  was 
taken  by  the  other  principal  leaders  of  the  German 
Reformation. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  however,  devo- 
tion to  Mary  received  scarcely  even  a  temporary 
check.  The  Jesuit  order  put  a  new  enthusiasm  into 
this  as  into  all  other  medieval  institutions;  and  the 
BamQ  tendency  was  furthered  by  the  foundation 
of  a  number  of  female  religious  orders 
1.  Growth  bearing  her  name  or  specially  devoted 
of  Roumn  to  her  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
Catholic  teenth  oenturies*  A  certain  reaction 
Be^otiocu  against  t  his  attitude  was  the  result  of  t  he 
freer  spirit  of  Jansenism  and  similar 
movements,  and  of  literary  undertakings  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  those  of 
Th^opliile  Raynaud  {Dipttjcha  Mariana,  Grenoble, 
^,  1643),  J.  de  Launoy  (1676),  and  A.  Baillet  (1693). 
This  opposition  was  carried  still  further  by  the  re- 
form movement  of  the  Emperor  Joseph-  By  his 
orders  in  17S4^  the  gold  and  silver  hearts,  hands  and 
feet,  and  other  votive  offerings  were  removed  from 
the  shrines  of  Mary  and  from  the  churches,  and 
the  further  diatribution  of  scapulars,  medals,  and 
amulets  forbidden.  After  the  Congress  of  Ems 
(q.v.)  and  the  Synod  of  Pistoja  in  1786,  however, 
Pius  VI,  defeated  the  anti-ultramontane  opposition, 
and  brought  to  nothing  the  hopes  of  those  who  had 
looked  for  thorough  and  permtinent  expulsion  of 
the  J^uit  spirit  from  the  Church.  Elapccially  in 
Southern  Italy^  a  more  exaggerated  devotion  than 
ever  surpassed  the  most  extreme  aeaertiona  of 
medieval  theologians.  In  the  Ghrie  di  Maria  of 
Liguori  (q.v.),  which  found  a  wide  circulation  out- 
side of  Italy,  Mary's  metliatorial  power  was  cele- 
brated as  even  greater  than  that  of  her  Son.  All 
this  prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  upholders  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  theory 
in  the  decree  of  Pius  IX.  in  1854  (see  Immacui*ate 
CbNCEPTiON).  The  increasing  enthusiasm  of  the 
Ronoan  Catholics  in  devotion  to  Mary  was  not, 
however,  so  strongly  promoted  by  this  decision  on 
a  technical  point  as  by  other  factors,  esp>ecially  the 
institution  of  the  Feast  of  the  Rosary »  on  the  fir«t 
Sunday  in  Octoljer  (a  Dominican  institution,  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Church  by  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1583),  and  the  introduction  by  the  Jcjsuits  of  the 
May  Devotions,  by  which  the  entire  month  of  May 
acquired  the  character  of  a  season  consecrated  to 
the  special  honor  of  tlie  Virgin.  These  latter  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Italy  as  an 
ecclesiajstical  antithesis  to  the  irreligious  spring 
festivals  introduced  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
gradually  spread  to  France,  Belgium,  Austria  and 
Germany.  Piua  VI L  commended  the  custom  by  a 
brief  of  Mar.  21,  IS  15,  and  attached  numerous 
Indu^enoes  to  it.  A  further  help  to  the  promotion 
of  Marian  devotion  lias  been  found  in  the  so<lalities 
or  congregations  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  originating 
in  the  sixteenth  century  but  flourishing  especially 
in  the  later  eiK>ch  of  Jesuit  influenoe  (see  Con- 

rRATfiftNITIES^  ReUCIIOUB). 


It  la  impossible  to  enumerate  the  pilgrimage^ 
places  which  serve  as  local  centers  of  the  cult,  on 
account  of  miraculous  pictures  or  relics.  Every 
century  since  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
seen  new  places  of  this  sort  arise;  and 
3.  Pil-  the  nineteenth  haa  not  been  behind  the 
grimagc-  others.  France  has  had  La  Salette 
Places.  (1846)  and  Lourdes  (1S51),  Italy  New 
Pompeii  (1880)^  and  Germany  Marpin- 
gen  near  Treves  (1876)  and  Dietrichswalde  in 
Eastern  Prussia  (1877).  As  long  ago  as  1672, 
Gumppenberg's  Atlaa  Mariamis  could  describe 
more  than  twelve  hundred  miraculous  pictures  or 
images,  of  which  about  half  were  in  Germany. 
Many  of  these,  of  course,  have  long  since  fallen  into 
decay;  but  others,  especially  the  newer  ones,  retain 
their  attraction  in  spite  of  all  criticism.  The  mir^ 
aculoufl  picture  of  the  Madonna  di  Pompejif  orig- 
inally bought  from  an  antiquary  for  four  francs, 
now"  reposes  on  a  throne  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thotisand  francs;  the  imjige  was  solemnly 
crowned  by  Cardinal  Valletta  in  1887  before  a 
throng  of  devoteen  numbering  many  thousands. 
In  Russian  Poland  the  miraculous  Madonna  of 
Czenstochau  is  venerated  aa  '*  Queen  of  Poland  " 
and  prote^ctress  of  the  Polish  race.  In  France  the 
famous  miraculous  spring  at  Lourdes  (q.v),  desig- 
nated to  the  fourteen-ycar*old  Bernadette  Soubiroua 
by  a  vision  on  Feb.  11.  1858 ^  attracts  thousands  of 
pilgrims  every  year»  and  the  cures  wrought  there 
have  been  so  remarkable  as  to  engage  the  serious 
attention  of  men  of  science.  Among  the  more 
ancient  which  have  preserved  their  fame  undimin- 
ished through  centuries,  mention  should  be  made 
of  those  of  Assisi  (the  Portion cula)  and  Loreto 
(q.v.)  in  central  Italy,  of  Maria  Einsieddo  and 
Maria  Stein  in  Switzerland,  of  Monscrrat  del  Pilar 
and  Guadalupe  in  Spain,  of  Hall  in  Belgiimi,  and  in 
Gemmny  of  Kevelaer,  with  its  miraculous  picture 
much  visited  elnoe  1642,  and  Aachen,  where  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  the  alleged  garment  of  the 
Virgin  and  sw^addling-clothes  of  the  infant  Jesua  have 
been  preserved  and  occasionally  exhibited. 

V.  The  Glorification  of  Mary  in  Art:  The  date 
of  the  earliest  artistic  representations  of  the  Virgin 
haa  been  a  subject  of  controversy  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  writers.  The  latter  usually  ' 
ascribe  to  the  period  of  the  Theotokoa 
1.  Early  controversy,  the  fifth  century,  those 
Stages,  w^hich  may  properly  be  called  Ma- 
donna-pictures, while  the  former  date 
them  ear  her  than  the  Nestorian  heresy,  some  even 
tracing  their  origin  to  the  euh-apostolic  age.  The 
true  solution  of  this  difference  of  opinion  is  probably 
found  in  the  view  that  the  pre- Nestorian  period 
produced  a  number  of  pictures  in  which  Mary 
appeared  as  part  of  a  group,  but  that  the  origin  of 
separate  pictures  of  her  intended  to  be  used  as 
objects  of  religious  veneration  can  not  be  placed  so 
early.  In  the  oldest  Christian  works  of  art,  Mary 
appears  invariably  as  a  member  of  the  composition 
— connected,  tliat  is,  wnth  scenes  from  the  Ufc  of 
Jesus,  especially  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  or  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  The 
oldest  representationB  of  the  Annunciation,  inclu- 
ding the  famous  one  from  the  catacomb  of  Priscilla 
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(certainly  before  the  time  of  Constantine),  keep 
close  to  scriptural  lines;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
numerous  representations  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  such  as  those  in  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla  and 
in  88.  Pietro  e  Marcellino.  Not  even  where  Mary 
i^pears  simply  with  her  Child  or  in  the  Holy  Family 
are  there  any  traces  in  these  early  days  of  her  eleva- 
tion to  a  supernatural  dignity;  and  the  influence  of 
Apocryphal  legends  enters  comparatively  late  into 
art.  The  commemoration  of  Mary  by  architectural 
monuments  dedicated  to  her  can  not  be  clearly  shown 
before  the  fifth  century,  especially  the  time  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Theotokos-doctrine  at  Ephesus  in 
431.  The  chiu-ch  in  which  the  council  met  received 
at  that  time  its  dedication  to  "  the  Holy  Mother 

'  of  Qod."  The  first  church  with  this  dedication  at 
Rome,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  built  soon  after 
432  by  Sixtus  III.  on  the  site  of  a  basilica  erected  a 
century  earlier  by  Liberius  and  dedicated  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Virgin  by  Sixtus.  It  is  at  least  half 
a  century  earher  than  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  of 
which  the  first  written  record  dates  from  499.  Not 
till  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  does  the  legend  of  the 
Assimiption  begin  to  influence  the  imagination  of 

'  artists.  About  the  same  time  were  made  some  ex- 
tant representations  of  the  figure  of  Mary  enthroned 
in  heaven  holding  her  Child,  such  as  the  mosaics 
put  up  about  816  by  Paschal  I.  in  the  churches  of 
St.  Cecilia  and  Santa  Maria  della  Navicella.  But 
the  attribution  of  actually  regal  attributes  to  her 
does  not  yet  occiu-  in  this  period  of  transition  to  the 
Middle  Ages. 

After   the   iconoclastic   controversy   there   is   a 
marked  separation  between  Eastern  and  Western 
artistic  traditions  on  this  subject.    The  Byzantine 
type  of  the  Madonna  shows  no  further  development 
after  the  termination  of  this  contro- 
2,  Develop-  versy  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
ment  of     In  the  Western  Church,  however,  there 
T^pesin    was  a  constant  progression  following 
Palnring.    the  llues  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
as   they  passed  through  the  various 
periods    of   Byzantine,  Romanesque,    Gothic,  and 
Renaissance.     In  painted   representations  of  the 
Madonna  it  is  possible  to  trace  quite  distinctly  the 
same  four  periods  as  named  above — only  that  the 
duration  of  the  first  or  partially  Byzantine  type 
extends  somewhat  later  into  the  Middle  Ages  than 
is  the  case  with  architecture,  occurring  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  crusades.    The  second,  with  its  tendency 
to  humanize  the  ideal  Madonna,  coincides  closely 
with   the   fourteenth   century;     the   third,   whose 
principal  characteristic  is  the  emphasis  laid  on  the 
spotless  virginity  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  is  con- 
temporary with  the  late  Gothic,  practically  covering 
the  fifteenth  century;    while  the  fourth,  distin- 
guished by  an  almost  wholly  natiu-alist  type  of 
Madonna,  corresponds  both  in  conception  and  in 
date  to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.    For  the  first 
period  scarcely  any  names  of  artists  have  been 

'  preserved.  In  the  second,  the  leading  names  are 
those  of  Giotto  and  the  two  Sienese  painters  Guido 
and  Simone  Martini.  Fra  Angelico  shows  a  transi- 
tion to  the  next  period,  marked  by  the  names  of 
Masaccio,  Mantegna,  Perugino,  Pintiuicchio,  and 
Filippi   Lippi  in  Italy,  Master  Stephen,  the  im- 


known  painter  of  the  great  picture  in  Cologne 
cathedral,  and  Hans  Memling  in  Germany.  With 
all  the  varieties  of  artistic  invention  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  subordinate  the  religious  factor  to  the 
realistic.  Raphael,  Correggio,  and  Titian  endow 
their  Italian  beauties  with  the  fulness  of  human 
charm,  and  in  the  two  latter  at  least  religious  devo- 
tion is  almost  lacking.  In  the  Madonnas  of  Darer 
and  Holbein  the  fervor  of  devotion  is  less  prominent 
than  the  chaste  and  pious  feeling  of  their  German 
ideals  of  family  hfe.  Murillo,  in  ardent  subjection 
to  the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  type  of  devotion, 
succeeds  in  transfiguring  the  delicate  features  of  his 
Spanish  beauties  so  far  as  to  approach,  with  the  use 
of  apocalyptic  symbols,  the  realization  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Inunaculate  Conception.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  effect  upon  modem  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  splendors  which  art  has  consecrated 
to  this  subject;  but,  while  the  Evangelical  Christian 
may  perfectly  well  admire  these  as  works  of  art, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  approve  the  insidi- 
ous attempts  made  by  some  of  recent  years  to  bring 
back  something  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  doctrinal  basis  which  inspired  such  painting  in 
bygone  years.  (O.  ZOcKLERf.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  Biblical  side  of  the  subject  is  treated 
with  more  or  lees  completeneea  in  the  works  on  the  life 
of  Christ.  An  extensive  bibliography,  i>artic\ilarly  of  the 
earlier  works  on  the  entire  subject,  appears  in  Hauck- 
Hersog.  RE,  zii.  309,  314,  323-324.  Among  the  sources 
should  be  included  the  Apocryphal  gospels  which  deal 
with  the  life  of  Mary,  especially  those  which  are  trans- 
lated in  ANF,  viil  361-415.  For  Mary  in  the  Bible,  in 
early  patristios  and  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  N.  T.,  con- 
sult: F.  W.  Genthe,  Die  Junofrau  Maria,  ihre  Evanoelien 
Ufid  ihn  Wunder,  Halle,  1852;  K.  Benrath,  in  TSK,  lix 
(1886).  1-28  (cf.  the  reply  to  Benrath  by  F.  Linsenmann, 
in  TQ,  1888,  pp.  265-290);  F.  A.  von  Lehner,  Die  Marien- 
verdtrung  in  den  enten  Jahrhunderten,  Stuttgart,  1886 
(Roman  Catholic);  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in  his  commentary 
on  (Salatians,  London,  1890;  T.  Livius,  Mary  in  the  Epia- 
fto,  ib.  1891;  idem.  The  Bleated  Virgin  in  the  Fathere  of 
the  Firet  Century,  ib.  1893  (also  Roman  Catholic);  O. 
Bardenhewer,  Der  Name  Maria,  in  Biblieche  Studien,  i., 
part  1,  Freiburg,  1895;  J.  Nirschl,  Dae  Grab  der  heiligen 
Junofrau  Maria,  Mains,  1896;  A.  8ch&fer,  Die  Oottee- 
muiter  in  den  heiligen  Schrift,  M  Onster.  1900;  J.  Richard,  La 
MaiemiU  de  Marie  chee  Ue  phrta  du  t.  ai^eU,  Lyons,  1901; 
DB,  iu.  286-293;   EB,  iil  2952-69;  DCO,  ii.  140-142. 

On  the  history  of  various  phases  of  development  of  the 
cult  consult:  J.  C.  W.  Augusti,  Handbueh  der  chriaUichen 
ArthOiOloQie,  I  559-565,  Leipeio.  1836;  Review  of  Mariol- 
airy.  Liturgical,  Devotional,  Doctrinal,  London,  1869; 
K.  Benrath,  in  TSK,  lix  (1886),  197-267  (on  the  Middle 
Ages);  F.  O.  Holweck,  Faati  Mariani,  Freibuig,  1892; 
J.  C.  L.  Dubosc  de  Peeqmdoux,  L'lmmacuiie  Conception. 
Hiat.  d*un  Dogme,  2  vols..  Tours,  1898;  B.  Saint  John, 
The  Bleaaed  Virgin  in  the  19th  Century,  London,  1903; 
E.  Bishop,  Origina  of  the  Feaat  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  ib.  1904;  J.  Lemann,  La  Vierge  Marie  dana 
I'hiat.  de  Vorient  chritien,  Paris,  1904;  S.  Beissel,  Geechichte 
der  Verehrung  Mariaa  in  Deutaehland  xoHhrend  dea  Mittd' 
altera,  Freiburg,  1909;  Schaff,  Chriatian  Church,  ii.  281-284, 
iii.  409  sqq.,  425  eqq.,  716  sqq.,  807,  v.  1,  pp.  831  sqq.; 
idem,  Creeda,  I  108-128;  Neander,  Chriatian  Chur<^,  vols. 
ii.-v.  passim;  Hamaok,  Dogma,  vols,  ii.-vil.  passim;  KL, 
viil  711-727,  802-826,  831-«59. 

Controversial  or  dogmatic  presentations  are:  J.  E. 
Tyler,  Worahip  cf  the  Bleaaed  Virgin  Mary  .  .  .  Contrary 
to  Holy  Scripture,  London.  1847;  E.  B.  Pusey,  Eirenicon, 
pp.  101-190,  Oxford,  1865  (cf.  J.  H.  Newman,  Letter  to 
Puaey  on  hie  Eirenicon,  pp.  28-159,  London,  1866);  E. 
Prauss,  The  Romiah  Doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Traced  from  ita  Source,  Edinburgh,  1867;  A.  Kurs, 
Mariologia  oder  Lehr9  der  katholiachen  Kirche  aber  die 
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Jungfrau  Maria,  Eogetubtirs*  1881;  H,  Laas^nr,  Our 
Lady  of  L<iurd€9,  Leamington,  18S0;  i4cak^  MirnculouM 
Epi*odt9  of  Laurdet,  ib,  1S84;  R,  Mootairue,  Tke  Hower 
and  ths  Virffin.  ib,  1887  (Agaioflt  tbe  Immaculate  Concept- 
lion);  J,  B.  Torrien.  La  Min  de  Dieu^  2  vols,,  Paria,  l&OO 
(Roman  CatboUo):  J.  J.  I.  vDn  Dullitiger,  Ehu  PajnUhum, 
PI>.  2^2  aqq.,  633-&34,  Munich.  1892;  J.  Wiihrim  and 
T.  B.  ScannelJ.  Manuat  of  CaUwlk  Tk^looy.  ii,  122-12*^ 
208-224,  Loudon.  1898;  J,  8.  Mulholliuid,  The  Worid's 
Madvnna:  a  liUt,  of  the  BU*«cd  Virffin  Man/,  ib.  1900, 

On  Mary  in  literature  and  art  con-fult:  W.  B.  Mamott, 
Ttie  Catacombs,  pp.  1-63.  London,  1870;  J.  S,  Norlhwjtc 
and  W.  8.  Brownlow,  Homa  Sotieranea,  IL  133  fiqt^.,  ib. 
1879;  V,  Schuttie,  Arch^kviBche  Studien  Uber  altchrist- 
litJis  Monummte^  Vienna,  1880;  idem.  Die  Kalakombcn^ 
pp.  lAO  sqq.,  Letpsic.  1882;  B.  Eckl,  Die  Madonna  ais 
(Jeotnatand  chriMtlicher  KunMtmaUrei,  Brbcen,  IB^;  J. 
LielU  Dar»ieUunQ€n  der  .  ,  ,  Jungfrau  auf  deri  KunstdenJc- 
ftUiUm  der  Kalaktnr^n,  Freibunt,  1887;  A.  Mu^afia,  m 
SUxungahfTiehie  der  IVienier  Aktulemie,  Tota.  cxiii.^  cxv,. 
cadx,  1887-80  (on  medjevat  lecend«);  H.  A.  Guerbcr, 
Lfj€ndM  of  the  Virffin  with  Spiciai  Rt^0r«nc*  to  AH,  lin- 
den, 1896;  E.  M.  HurLl,  Th*  Madonna  in  AH,  ib.  imti; 
A.  Venturi,  Th€  Madonna,  A  pictmial  lUpr^aentation  «/ 
th*  Mother  of  Chrvt,  London,  1902;  E.  L.  Taunton.  The 
LitiU  Office  of  our  Lady,  ib.  1903;  Mm.  A,  E.  Jameson. 
l.€0end$  of  the  Madonna,  ib.  1904;  A.  BortK  The  Ma- 
donna of  the  Fofte,  ib.  1906;  M,  Siebert,  Die  Madonnen- 
dareteilung  in  der  aitniedrrlAndiechen  Kunet  von  Jan  i?an 
Eyek  hie  tu  den  Manierieien,  Strasburi^,  1906. 

MARY  MAGDALENE  (M&ry  of  Mmgdala):  The 
most  devotiKl  of  the  female  followers  of  JeHiia.  She 
has  beeo  confused  with  two  other  persons  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament;  with  the  '*  woman  .  .  ♦ 
which  was  a  dinner  **  of  Ltike  vii.  36  stjrj.,  by 
reason  of  which  she  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
of  profiigale  character,  and  with  Mary  of  Bethany, 
The  first  of  tliese  jdentiiications  is  probably  due  to 
the  mention  of  Mary  in  Luke  viii.  2,  but  is  made 
unUkoly  by  the  statement  in  Luke  viii,  1,  while  it 
appears  from  verse  2  and  Mark  xvi.  1,  that  Mary 
^iagdalene  had  been  healed  by  Jesus  of  a  mental 
disease.  The  second  identification  is  shown  un- 
likely  by  the  total  difference  appearing  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  two.  Mary  of  Bethany  Ijelonged  to  a 
highly  respected  family  living  near  JpriLsalem,  and 
remained  in  the  immediate  circle  of  her  fariiily, 
while,  according  to  her  name,  Mary  of  Magdala 
belonged  to  a  place  in  dab  lee  (Matt.  xv.  39),  and 
devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Master. 
She  was  the  first  visitor  to  the  grave  on  Easter 
morning  and  waa  the  first  to  see  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection  (John  xx.).  She  has  &  ooosiderable  part 
in  the  legend  and  art  of  the  Church.  One  legend 
takes  her  to  France  and  makes  her  an  ascetic  there. 
The  eastern  story  carries  her  to  Ephesus  and  makes 
her  a  companion  of  John.  The  paintings  which 
depict  her  as  a  penitent  are  many  and  well  known, 
'  The  mystery  plays  of  the  Midclle  Ages  also  por- 
trayed her  as  in  league  with  Lucifer  until  Jesua 
appeared  and  effected  her  conversion.  It  is  time 
that  her  name  l>e  dissevere<l  from  the  asaocintions 
with  which  it  has  so  long  been  connected  and 
that  she  be  given  her  due  as  a  devoted  disciple 
of  Jesus.  (Karl  BtrROERf.) 

Bint^ooRiif'nT:  DB.  iil  214-216;  BB.  m,  2970-71:  Kl^ 
viii.  735-739  (Kiantifiea  Mary  of  Bdaicdala,  Mary  of  Betb- 
any,  and  the  sinner  of  Luke  vil  >.  On  Mary  in  art.:  J.  R^ 
Wemi'ly,  tronoifraphie  GoUe^  und  der  heiligen,  pp.  288  *«jit., 
Leipoie,  1874;  Mm.  Jameeon.  Sarred  and  I^effenduru  Artf 
i.  3A3-I04,  Boiton.  1898.  On  the  myatery  plays.  H,  Kiira, 
OmJiichte  der  dtuttchen  LOeraiwr,  L  722  «iq,i  Li^pAio, 
1853. 
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MASON,  FRANCIS:  Baptist  missionar>'j  b. 
at  York,  England,  Apr.  2,  1709;  d.  at  Rangoon, 
Burma,  Mar.  3,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  home 
by  a  retired  naval  officer  and  in  1S18  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  worked  at  the  shoemaker's 
trade  until  1824.  In  1827  h©  entered  tbe  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  and  in  1S30  was  sent  to 
Burma  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  There  ho 
ix^came  the  sucoessor  of  G,  D.  Boardman  in  his 
work  among  the  Karens,  He  learned  not  only  the 
Karen  language  in  all  its  dialects,  but  also  many 
other  Eastern  toagues.  He  translated  the  Bibb 
into  two  of  the  Karen  tiialects,  the  New  Testament 
into  a  third,  also  several  religious  works,  and  edited 
the  Morning  Star,  a  Karen  montldy.  He  wrote: 
The  Karens  or  Memoir  of  Ko  Thah-Bt/u  (Tavoy, 
1842) ;  Synopsis  of  the  Grfimniar  of  the  Karen  Lan* 
guage  (1840);  Natural  Froductions  of  Burmah 
(Maulmain,  1850);  Flora  Burmanica  (Tavoy,  1851); 
Tenasserim,  or  the  Fauna,  Flora,  Mineral,  and 
Nations  of  British  Burmah  and  Pegu  (1852;  2d 
edition,  enlarged,  Rangoon,  1860);  Pali  Grammar 
(Toungoo,  18118);  and  Story  of  a  Working  Man'i 
Life  (an  autobiography;  New  York.  1870);  he 
also  translated  Kachchayano's  Pali  Grammar 
(Calcutta,  18^18). 

MASON,     JOHN     MITCKELL:       Aaeodate  Re* 

formed  divine  and  educator;  b.  in  New  York 
Mar,  19,  1770:  d.  there  Dec,  20,  1829,  He  was 
graduateti  from  Columbia  College  in  1789;  studied 
tlieology  with  hi*  father  for  two  years,  then  went  to 
Edinburgh  for  further  study  in  1791;  was  pastor  of 
the  Cedar  St,  Church,  New  York  {his  father's), 
17^3-1810;  founded  a  new  church,  subsequently 
located  in  Murray  St.,  New  Y'ork,  1810;  was  provost 
of  Columbia  College,  1811-10;  president  of  Dickin- 
son College,  Carlble,  Pa.,  1821-24.  In  1822  he 
transferred  his  ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Presby- 
termn  Cliurch.  He  became  eminent  in  his  denomina- 
tion through  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education 
of  the  ministry  and  by  his  advocacy  of  a  more  fre- 
quent conmumion  ser\^ice.  In  the  latter  connection 
his  pamphlet  Letters  on  Frequent  Communion  (New 
York,  1798)  was  noteworthy;  in  the  former  his 
servicers  in  callitig  the  attention  of  liis  coworkers  to 
the  necesi'ity  of  pro\iding  a  supply  of  ministers 
educated  in  America  for  the  American  churches  led 
to  his  being  appointed  in  1802  on  a  commission 
to  draft  a  plan  for  a  theological  seminary,  and 
finally  to  his  appointment  as  first  professor  of  the 
institution  in  1804.  It  was  opened,  apparently  in 
his  home  in  New  Y'ork  city,  November  1, 1805.  The 
couiDe  of  study  lasted  6ve  years.  He  eetablisbed 
The  Christianas  Maga^ne  in  1807  and  himself  wrote 
most  of  what  appeared  in  its  pages,  the  substanoe 
being  a  friendly  controversy  with  Bishop  Hobart  on 
episcopacy.  He  waa  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Dr,  Mason  was  eminent  as 
a  preacher,  speakiug  without  noten  and  with  great 
eloquence;  and  he  was  often  called  upon  as  orator 
on  national  and  patriotic  occasions.  His  writings 
were  collected  by  his  son  Ebenezcr  (4  vols.,  New 
York,  1832,  new  cd.  enlarged,  1849). 

BrnMooHAFffT:  J,  Van  V^rrht^^nt  Memoim  of  John  MOekeU 
Moffin,  a  vols.,  Srfw  York,  1856;  W.  B.  Spnicu«t  Anmok 
of  ik$  Anmiean  Pulpit,  iv,  1-2<S.  ib.  185& 
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Oma^,  K.i..  A:^^  11.  liC2.  He  cavij  drv^oped  a 
fcnttrkaUe  uJcst  i&  crjaem!  iTtt«m  icad  s.  1^L2 
bcipuk  to  gire  putoe  is«eraeun  ia  t^aa  bnexs.  zl 

whexMOt  Las  actirzUtt  iprswi  tbroocik  al  \«v  Ec^ 
bod,  rxhtiTif  pop^^v  ct^rest  and  fdxasia^  ta«te 
lor  muoe.  Bj  bu  isMBirsaxsxaSsy  the  Bcsus 
Academy  of  Muse  vas  <*taUkfa«i.  asd  aa  eoonooi 
impetus  fireo  to  m-wiml  ed^aeatkci.  In  1^37  be 
TMiUsd  Europe  for  purpoaea  of  ctodr.  He  v:af 
capeciailj  deroud  to  tht  bettering  cl  the  ifnanT 
•enrioea  of  the  dxurefaea,  aad  to  that  end  paid  ane»- 
tioD  to  the  traittiDg  of  duzreh  choirm.  He  v:af  izide^ 
fat^abie  aiao  in  the  preparatioo  of  haMboofa  aiid 
maniiib  for  tiae  in  cfaurcbea.  Sandar-^riiooli  and 
MiUpnig-daiwea.  Hk  eoDectiooa.  from  baa  firat 
iBotUm  Handel  and  Ha^n  Sxiety'$  CcBetHom  cf 
Chirek  Mutie,  Boatoo,  1821>  to  faia  bfit  (The  Simg 
Garden,  1866),  number  more  than  fortr.  He  aiao 
eompoaed  man  j  h  jmn  tunea  vhich  are  stUl  in  use. 
In  1855  the  Unireraity  of  the  Qty  of  Sew  York 
made  him  a  "  doctor  in  music/'  the  first  degree 
of  the  kind  given  in  the  United  StAtea. 

BauocAAfVT:  Amterie»m  Anmmml  EnrpciapmdiA.  zn.  49iS- 
fiOO.  New  York.  IHTZ  '<xiatauu  a  rtty  full  b«t  ai  Maaoa't 
work*;;  G.  Grr/re.  iHcUonfonf  </  Mwmc  mmd  MmmnmmM, 
fi.  225.  LmvIoo.  IIMO;  i.  D.  ChMnpim  aad  W.  F.  Apthonk. 
Cydffpedia  of  Mime  amd  MmmammB,  iL  532-533.  New  York, 
U03. 

KASORAH,  mOs^o-ra:  The  Jewish  tradition 
regarding  the  textual  readings  of  the  PentAteuch  in 
particular  and  of  the  Old  TeatAment  in  general, 

meaning  by  this  the  consonantal  text. 

Content     After  the  return  from  the  Exile  the 

of  the       Law  of  Mosea  was  the  central  point  of 

Ifaiofah.    the  common  life  of  the  people,  and  an 

absorbing  care  for  the  textual  basis  was 
the  natural  consequence.  Instruction  in  the  Law 
b^gan  in  early  youth,  and  in  the  synagogues  pa»- 
aagea  were  read  from  this  part  of  Scripture,  to 
which  there  came  to  be  added  also  selections  from 
the  prophets.  Very  early  there  were  formulated 
exact  directions  regarding  the  cop3ring  of  the 
Scriptures,  especially  for  the  making  of  synagogue 
rolls.  Soon  there  were  devised  also  checks  in  order 
to  control  in  the  matter  of  accuracy.  The  verses, 
words,  and  letters  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  and 
also  of  parts  of  it  were  counted,  and  note  was  taken 
of  the  number  of  times  single  words  occurred  in  the 
whole  or  in  (larts  of  the  volume.  Thus  the  tradition 
that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  23,203  verses  is 
as  old  as  the  pcrHCcution  under  Hadrian.  Moreover, 
peculiarities  were  noted  and  arranged  in  groups,  as 
in  cases  where  marRinal  readings  were  preferred 
(see  Keri  and  Kethibh).  In  cases  where  these 
singularities  were  supposed  to  have  particular 
aignificancc,  note  was  made  of  them  so  that  omission 
or  change  became  difTicult  or  impossible,  and  some- 
times an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  given. 
Examples  of  these  are  the  suspended  "  nun  "  in  the 
name  "  Manasseh,"  Judges  xviii.  30,  and  the  two 
methods  (scripiio  plena  and  defectiva)  of  spelling  the 
proper  name  Kphron  in  Gen.  xxiii.  16,  of  which 
fanciful  explanations  were  given. 


i^  TalDDda  or  m  the 

g€  thia  flort  were 

ii  ptTwiiiiHl  that  they 

mxil  the  aereoth 

of  ibe  Law  into  paragraphs 

ia  Fueassae  ao  af  ^o  be  reftd  ibroqg^  in  three  jvan, 

!£  BalnkcJa  in  ooe  j«ar)  and  into 

QaiTriM    iumj  w:af  kaorwn  at  this  early  date, 

mammmi     iitijcaied  by  the  290  open  and  379 

Tciftal     fiomtd  weezxxA.    It  appears  that  after 

TadatiiaB.  the  prae^sKsaxian   handed   down    by 

tradhJoD  «:»«  izkiicaled  in  the  manu- 

9tnpUL,  the  noees  of  peru!iariijes  and  the  reauha  of 

the  examsaaucEi  of  the  text  began  to  be  written  on 

the  mazzia  of  the  maa-sscrq^ts  or  at  the  end  of  the 

luiiiuue  or  of  the  izMirrihial  boo^  sonKCimea,  how- 

erer.  on  aeparase  manuscripts.    The  different  de- 

ifTJnfufiit  which  Judaism  uztderwent  at  home  and 

afaffoad  \m  Palestine  and  Babykxiia)  produced  va- 

riations  and  drreraties  in  the  texts,  and    thus  a 

diteiMU  of  **  authority  *'  has  been  produced.     Con- 

Cfming  these  the  Masorah  is  not  wholly  consistent, 

and  the  oider  manuscripts  show  great  varieties  of 

reading.    The  general  agreement  amoogWist  oodioes 

ci  the  Old  Testament  is  due  to  a  levelii^  process 

mider  the  influence  of  the  Masoretes.    The  origin  of 

the  three  systems  of  punctuation  known  to  exist 

has  not  with  certainty  been  discovered. 

Masoretic  studies  were   long   prosecuted   in   Ti- 
berias, a  fact  that  b  registered  in  marginal  refer- 
ences on  the  codices  to  the  "  men  of  Tiberias," 
where  in  particular  the  family  of  Aaron  ben  Moses 
ben  Aaher  was  active  from  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century;  and  the  Masoretic  punctuation  must  have 
taken  shape  there,  at  least  in  its  essentials.    Many 
names  of  noted  Masoretes  are  known. 
Eminent     among    them    the    contemporary    of 
Masoretes    Aaron  ben   Moees  ben   Asber,   Moses 
and  TextL   ben  David  ben  Naphthali,  and  some- 
thing more  than   the  name  of  Moses 
Mo^h  and  Rabbi  Pin^as.    A  manuscript  of  singular 
notoriety  is  also  known  by  name — the  Mahazora 
rabba,  cited  as  early  as  Ben  Naphthali;  and  of  other 
codices  citations  are  extant  which  are  still  of  value. 
The  points  in  which  Ben  Naphthali  differed  from 
Ben  Asher  are  preserved  in  lists  and  in  numerous 
marginal  notes.    But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Masoretes  is  Aaron  ben  Moses  ben  Asher  (flourished 
at  Tiberias  early  in  the  tenth  century),   who  is 
quoted  as  the  highest  authority  upon  the  text;  and 
it  has  been  claimed  that  a  codex  from  his  hand, 
supplied  with  punctuation  and   Masorah,  is  extant 
at  AleppK).    Modem  textual  criticism  seeks  particu- 
larly to  employ  the  means  left  by  Aaron  ben  Asher. 
After  him  come  the  so-called  Nakdanim  or  punc- 
tuators, eminent  among  whom  are  Moses,  Samson 
(both  called   Nakdan),   and  Jckuthiel  ben  Judah 
ha-Kohen.     Later  copyists  and  grammarians  cite 
them  and  their  model  codices  with  frequency.    Of 
the  Masoretic  handbooks  named  and  cited  since  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  most  important 
is    that    called    Oklah   wcoklah    {Ochlah   wcochlah), 
though  an  older  work  is  the  tract  Sopherim.    Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  codices  from  Yemen 
which  combine  grammar  'v^ith  Masorah. 
Jacob  ben  Hayyim  ibn  Adonijah  undertook  to 
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collect  and  arrflnge  all  the  material  acoeesible  to  him 
in  maEiiiacripts,  the  complexity  of  which  task 
only  the  most  expert  can  appreciate. 
Hasormh  The  resulu  are  employed  in  the  second 
Parva,  of  Daniel  Bomberg's  Bibles  (4  vols., 
Magna^and  Venice,  1524-25),  and  the  text  of  the 
Mafginalis.  Ma;sorah  given  there,  practically  repro- 
duced aj*  it  i«  in  the  laf^r  rabbimc 
Bibles,  mu5t  in  spite  of  its  incompl^'tciiei^  and  gaps 
be  considered  the  textta  rerefdus  of  the  Masorah. 
The  Maaorah  is  distinguished  into  Masorak  parva 
and  magTia  (together  called  Masorah  marginalis). 
In  rabbinic  Bibles  text  and  Targum  are  printed  in 
parallel  columns,  between  which  « tan  da  the  Maaorah 
parva,  which  concerns  the  Keri  and  gives  the  num- 
ber  of  occurrences  of  a  form.  Above  and  below  the 
text  stands  the  Masorah  ma^pia,  which  contains 
references  to  the  par\*a  and  general  matters  such  as 
concordances  of  words  which  luive  certain  peculi- 
aritiee.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  is  the 
Masorah  finalis,  a  kind  of  lexicon  iiri  alpknbeticid 
order  containing  also  references  to  the  Masorah 
mnrgiimlis  and  statements  of  differences  between 
Ben  A^iher  and  Ben  Naphthali  and  between  Oriental 
and  Occidental  readings.  Tliis  is  practically  the 
arrangement  of  the  manuscripts,  though  there  are 
differences  both  of  content  and  of  ortler.  That  the 
eastern  or  Babylonian  Jews  differed  in  their  text 
from  the  western  or  Palestinian  Jews  was  known  in 
e-arly  times  only  through  Jacob  ben  Ha>^nm's  list 
of  216  variants.  It  it*  now*  known  that  variations 
exist  in  the  Pentateuch  and  oonoern  vowels  and 
accents,  that  they  show  differences  from  the  Masor* 
etic  tradition,  and  tliat  the  Orientals  were  not  in 
entire  agreement  with  each  other.  See  Bible 
Text,  L,  1-2.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

BiBLiooHAPHTt  Ktfifemiiciea  to  the  earlier  literature  are 
jfiven  in  Haiick-Hpr*oj?.  RE,  xit  303  (w|q.  On  tli«  ititrt>- 
duction  to  the  Maaarah  the  beat  siriRle  work  in  C,  D. 
Giiuiburg,  if%troductum  to  the  Mwuor^icQ-CriHc^  Edition 


of  the  Hebrmx!  BihU,  pp.  1-40S,  Loodon,  IfiOT.  Helpful 
studies  are:  A.  Geieer«  in  Jilditchm  Zeitachrift  fUr  Wi»- 
mn§cMt  und  L^>en.  ui  (1864-65),  7S-118:  E.  ie  Bavour- 
eux,  Shtdea  hiatmiqut*  et  ex4^jitiqu<€M  tur  VA.  T..  pp.  191- 
224,  Pane,  1887;  L  Harris,  in  JQR,  i  (1889),  128-142^ 
223-257;  W,  Bacber,  in  Winter  and  Wttnsche.  Die  jiidi- 
»ch€  LiUeratur,  ii.  121-132;  Treves.  1894;  id  mi.  in  JQR.  iii 
(1801),  785-790.  Eliae  Levita'a  work,  Sepher  mattomth 
ha-fOfOMoretk  waa  pubLlMhed,  Venice,  1536,  Baael.  1539, 
cf.  C.  D.  Ginsburs,  The  Man^ffrcth  ha^mattor^h  of  Elia* 
LevHa,  .  *  «  tn  HtbrmfH  trii/i  Eng.  trariM.  and  .  .  ,  iVofea, 
London.  1807;  idem.  The  Masaorah  CompUed  from  MSS, 
alphab&iicaUi/  and  UricaUif  Arrano«d,  vo\m,  L-iii,  London, 
1880-85.  On  the  Syrian  punctuation  oonflult:  J.  P. 
Martin,  RiMtmrt  de  la  ponctuatian  ou  de  la  Matmorre  e^ei 
le*  SyrietiM^  Paris,  1875;  A.  Merx.  Hi»t  orlit  ommmaHca 
apud  Suro9.  Leipsic,  1882;  G.  Diettndi,  Die  Maeeomk 
dtr  dtilichen  urul  vwAt^KAr*!  Suffer,  London,  1899.  On 
punctiiitttion  in  Kenemj  commit  M.  Schwab,  Dea  pointe- 
voyetU*  dant  Ite  tanffuea  armitiquBa,  Paris,  1879.  On  tho 
aupralinwiT  «yBt«in  connult:  F.  PnetoriuB.  in  ZDMO,  liii 
tIB90\  181 -19«;  a  MafgoUouth,  in  PSBA.  1893,  pp, 
164-205.  On  a  third  Byatem  read:  C.  Leviaa,  in  Amer- 
ican Journal  for  Bemiiic  Langvoffe  and  LiUrature,  xv 
<  1898-99),  167-164;  and  P,  Kahle,  in  ZATW,  1901.  pp. 
273-317,  On  the  aceents:  A.  fiOobler,  UnterawAung  rur 
EniMtrhung  und  Eniwickelung  der  MbrAiechen  Accented 
Vienna.  1891;  W.  Wiolcee,  Treatise  <m  the  Aecmtuation 
of  the^  .  ,  Poeiieal  Booke  of  the  O,  T..  .  .  .  and  of  the 
.  ,  .  Froae  Booka,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1881-87;  F.  Pi-wtoriu*. 
Ifeber  die  Uerkunft  der  hebrAiaehen  Accente^  Berlin,  1901; 
P,  KahJe,  in  ZDMG,  1901.  pp.  167^194. 

For  discussion  of  points  touched  on  in  the  text  oon- 
ftuit:  Zuna,  Zur  Geechichte  und  LiUetatur,  pp.  105-132, 
Berlin.  1845  (on  the  punctuators);  S.  Pinsker,  Eint^tung 
in  daa  biibyloniach-h^rAieche  Punktationaav^lem,  Vienna, 
18(V3,  and  H.  L.  Strack,  in  G.  A.  Kohut,  Setnitie  Studiea, 
pp,  560-572.  licrlin,  1897  (on  the  eaebani  Muorah);  fi. 
FrenMlorCr,  Daa  Buch  Ochlah  W'oehlah,  HanoTer;  C  D, 
GinsbunE,  Jacob  ben  Chafim  ibn  Adonitak*a  introdueHeei 
to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  Hebrew  and  Engliak,  with  £x|itoiia- 
tary  Notea,  London.  1867;  L.  L&w,  Graphiedie  RaquieiUm 
ttnd  Eneugniaae  bei  den  Juden,  p.  7L  I^ipaic,  1870  (on  the 
care  exerctaed  on  the  text);  the  Iraet  Sopherim  waa  ed- 
ited by  Joel  Mailer.  Leipeic,  1878;  H.  T.  do  Qroaf,  De 
Joodacheteetgi^ieerdenin  Tiberiae  70-400  AM.,  GronlnRen, 
1902  (on  Jewiah  learning  in  Tiberias);  P.  Kahle,  Der 
nwaoretiache  Test  dee  A.  T/«  nach  der  Ueberlieferung  der 
babuUmiachen  Juden,  Leipsic,  1902. 

MASORETIC  TEXT.    See  Bible  Text,  I. 


I.  The  Doetiine, 

1.  The  Name  "  Mass.*' 
Etymology  and  Meaning  (I  1). 

2.  New  Teetameot  and  Early  Catbolio 

Ideaa. 
The  New  Tentaroejit  ((I). 
Further  Development  (f  2). 
The  Souroea  (|  3). 

3.  Patrislic  Ttftohlng*, 
Cyprian  and  Oriceii  (|  1>. 
Ambroee  and  Aufni^tine  (f  2). 
Oneory  the  Great  (|  3). 
TheEaai(M). 
Chrysofltom  (|  5). 

4.  Me^lirval  Theoriea. 

L  The  I>octrine.— 1.  ThoKame  "MaM'^:  Tho 
Bubjert  of  consideration  'ts  the  history  of  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  as  an  element  of  Christian  worship — an 
idea  connected  specially  with  the  name  "  mass," 
given  to  the  ceremony  which  tho  Roman  Church  in 
other  connection  calls  **  communion  **  and  the  Gn»f*k 
Chwrch  calls  kitourtjia  (earlier  koini>nia  and  synaris). 
The  Greek  Church  also  import*  the  idea  of  aacrifiee, 
but  less  absolutely  than  the  Roman.  Neither 
Church  haa  forgotten  the  name  **  Eucharist,"  hut 
it  8erv'e«  more  as  a  dogmatic  than  as  tho  cultic 
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Practical  Fiictor«i  (t  I). 
Scholasiie  Dofcmatidana. 

Aquinae  (A  2), 
6,  The  Council  of  Trent  and  Necwcho- 

laalic  and  Modem  Hpeculatioiu. 
The  Coiindl  of  Trent  ( |  1  >. 
Bellarmine  (i  2). 
NeosohotaattGiom  (I  3) 
Later  and  Praaeai  Tbeoriee  (14), 
II.  The  LitUTBy, 
1.  Develropment  of  the  Roman  Maae  to 

GreRory  t. 
The  First  Three  Centuriesi  (|  1). 
The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Ceaturiea  (S  2>. 
The  Sources  (i  a). 


2.  Litureiea  Outdde  of  Rome. 

General  Charaeter  aiwl  ReLatlone  (f  1 ). 
The  Souroes  (f  2). 

3.  The  SupphuitbiK  of  the  Don-Roman 
Litunn^ee  by  the  Roman. 

Jtfrica.  8paiD«  MUan  and  Qreat  Brii^ 

ain  a  I). 
France  and  Germany  (|  2), 

4.  The  Development  of  the  Roman  BImi 
after  Gregory  I. 

Certain  Additionii  (I  1). 

The  Roman  Minsal  (I  2)« 
ft.  Tlie  Withboklin«  of  the  Cup, 
«.  KincU  of  M««Me, 
7.  Modern  Procedure  id  the  MaM. 

designation  of  the  mystery.  Roman  Catholic 
theology  dtatinguiahea  between  the  **  Eucharist  aa 
sacrament  **  and  the  **  Eucharuit  as  sacrifice."  The 
following  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  mass 
should  be  compared  with  the  articles  Lord's 
Supper  and  Transubstantjation;  special  articles 
like  EptKUcsis,  Kias  of  PeacEi  etc.,  may  also  be 
consulted. 

The  English  "  mass  **  oomes  from  the  Latin  missa. 
How  early  the  Utter  was  used  to  desipnate  the 
eucharidtic  Baedfioe  is  unoertain.    The  Erst  to  re- 
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mark  on  the  expression  is  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636), 
who  says  that  ''misaa  is  the  time  of  sacrifice,  when 
the  catechumens  are  dismissed  .  .  . 
1.  Etymol-  and  for  this  reason  is  it  called  mtsM, 
offy  and  because  those  who  are  not  yet  regen- 
Keanin^.  erated  can  not  be  present  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  altar  "  (EtymologicB  vi.  19). 
He  clearly  understands  missa  as  equivalent  to 
missio  with  the  meaning  **  dismissal/'  and  he  is 
right  in  so  far  as  he  conceives  of  mtssa  as  a  noun. 
Explanations  which  make  it  a  participle,  connecting 
it  with  the  formula  of  dismissal  (lUf  missa  est)  and 
completing  the  latter  by  supplying  oratio  or  hoslia 
(*'  the  prayer  or  the  sacrifice  has  been  sent  [to  God, 
by  an  angel]  ")  or  concio  ("  the  assembly  is  dis- 
missed ")  are  to  be  rejected.  Isidore's  interpreta- 
tion, however,  may  be  called  in  question.  Probably 
misaa  as  a  by-form  of  missio  has  two  meanings,  one 
in  which  it  signifies  the  rite  of  dismissal  and  another 
in  which  it  serves  as  translation  of  the  Greek 
leitourgia,  and  only  in  the  latter  sense  is  missa  the 
mass.  It  is  used  from  the  fourth  century  and  prob- 
ably earlier  for  all  sorts  of  divine  service,  especially 
for  ritual  ceremonies  in  the  church,  therein  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  leilourgia^  which  meant  first  a 
public  service  at  Athens  performed  by  the  richer 
citizens  for  the  community,  then  any  public  service 
or  work  and  specially  the  public  service  of  the  gods, 
whence  it  was  transferred  in  Christian  usage  to 
the  service  or  ministry  of  priests  (Septuagint)  and 
public  worship  generally,  more  particularly  to  the 
Eucharist.  It  thus  approximates  to  the  English 
*'  mission,"  which  is  the  duty  or  service  on  which 
one  is  sent.  Against  the  interpretation  "  dismissal " 
and  the  connection  with  /te,  missa  est  is  the  fol- 
lowing consideration.  The  Greek  Church  had  its 
apolysis,  corresponding  to  the  lie,  missa  est,  but  it 
did  not  transfer  the  name  to  the  entire  service, 
as  would  be  expected  if  the  Latin  Church  did  so, 
since  the  liturgical  terminology  of  the  two  Churches 
is  essentially  parallel.  If  the  Latin  missa  is  not  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  leiUmrgia,  the  Latin  Church 
has  no  parallel  expression  for  leitourgia.  Silvia  of 
Aquitaine  (later  fourth  century)  repeatedly  uses 
missa  for  the  dismissal  ('^apolysis),  but  also  in 
connections  where  it  clearly  means  the  entire  service 
('^leitourgia;  cf.  Peregrinatio  SUvia,  ed.  G.  F. 
Gamurrini,  pp.  82,  87,  99,  101,  Rome,  1888).  Proof 
of  a  like  use  of  the  word  after  400  is  given  by  Rott- 
manner.  The  distinction  between  the  missa 
catechumenorum  and  missa  fidelium  in  the  sense  of  a 
twofold  "  mass  "  was  first  made  probably  in  the 
twelfth  century  (Ivo  of  Chartres);  missa  in  these 
phrases,  at  any  rate  in  the  passages  thus  far  cited, 
means  simply  "  dismissal." 

2.  New  Testament  and  Early  Catholio  Ideas: 
The  Lord,  when  he  founded  the  Supper,  neither  per- 
formed nor  instituted  a  sacrificial  act.    All  that  he 
did  with  the  bread  and  the  wine  was  directed  to  the 
disciples;  in  the  later  terminology  it  indicated  a  sac- 
rament, not  a  sacrifice.     But  it  had 
1.  The  New  reference  to  his  death  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
Testament,  was  intended  to  impress  upon  the  dis- 
ciples that  he  in  his  death  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  new  covenant,  wherein  the  new  cove- 
nant was  made  perfect.     It  was  in  connection  with 


the  cup  that  the  thought  of  sacrifice  first  entered, 
this  act  having  a  somewhat  different  significance 
from  that  with  the  bread  (cf.  C.  von  Weizs^ker, 
Apostotisches  Zeitalter,  pp.  576-577,  Freiburg,  1890). 
Paul,  the  oldest  witness  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  19-20; 
Matt.  xxvi.  26,  sqq.  and  Mark  xiv.  22  sqq.,  repre- 
sent a  later  tradition),  appUes  the  bread  or  the 
"body"  to  the  congregation,  the  church,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  represent  their  communion  (koinOnia) 
with  one  another  and  with  their  Head  when  they 
break  it  together,  and  prove  themselves  the  "  body 
of  Christ "  (cf.  the  course  of  thought  in  I  Cor.  xi. 
20  sqq.;  also  xii.  13,  27;  Col.  i.  18,  ii.  19;  Eph.  i. 
23).  The  thought  of  Jesus  may  have  been  that 
even  in  the  future,  when  his  followers  broke  the 
bread  in  his  memory,  he  would  be  with  them,  would 
himself  "  nourish "  them  as  if  he  were  present  "  in 
the  body."  His  own  have  his  "  body,"  that  is, 
himself,  always  with  them  like  bread  for  their  nour- 
ishment. His  act  corresponded  in  ritual  form  to 
the  promise  of  Matt,  xviii.  20.  The  counterpart 
to  the  *'  body  "  in  the  second  transaction  is  not 
the  "  blood,"  but  the  "  new  covenant."  The  Lord 
did  not  offer  his  "  flesh,"  but  his  "  body  " — it  was 
a  change  of  far-reaching  consequences  when  the 
Church  began  to  talk  of  the  "  flesh  "  instead  of  the 
"  body  "—and  he  did  not  offer  his  "  blood  "  but  the 
"  new  covenant."  Paul  speaks  nowhere  of  drinking 
the  "  blood,"  but  always  of  the  "  cup."  So  far  as 
he  sets  the  acts  with  the  bread  and  the  cup  parallel, 
he  seems  to  bring  the  latter  into  relation  with  the 
'*  one  spirit "  of  the  congregation  (I  Cor.  xii.  13, 
which  really  proves  only  that  Paul  did  not  have  a 
"  dogma  "  about  the  Supper).  If  the  thought  of 
Jesus  were  as  just  stated,  this  in  connection  with  the 
"  cup  of  the  covenant,"  which  was  made  by  the 
"  blood,"  by  a  sacrifice,  could  lead  to  the  notion  that 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord  had  some,  though  a  limited, 
resemblance  to  a  sacrificial  meal.  Paul  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  "  table  of  the  Lord  "  and  the 
sacrificial  meals  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (I  Cor. 
X.  18  sqq.);  but  this  must  not  be  pressed.  Paul  has 
in  mind  here  only  the  close  relationship  of  the 
participants  to  one  another  in  case  of  the  Jews,  the 
relationship  with  their  gods  in  case  of  the  heathen. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  10  sqq.)  the 
combination  between  the  celebration  of  the  Supper 
and  the  sacrificial  meal  is  developed  further.  The 
conception  that  "  we  [the  Christians]  have  an  altar," 
from  which  others  may  not  eat,  is  not  expressed  by 
Paul,  though  he  may  have  suggested  it.  Just  how 
far  the  idea  of  the  writer  went  is  not  made  plain. 
His  thought  may  have  been  that  the  congregation 
of  Jesus  "  ate  "  directly  from  the  cross  as  its  altar, 
that  it  continually  renewed  a  "  sacrificial  meal  "  in 
addition  to  the  "  offering  once  for  all."  But  he  may 
have  meant  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  congre- 
gation renewed  the  "  sacrifice "  in  cultic-com- 
memorative  manner,  that  the  eucharistic  ceremony 
was  a  repetition  of  what  had  taken  place  on  Calvary. 
In  any  case  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows  how 
easily  the  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  passed 
over  into  that  of  a  sacrificial  meal,  even  of  a  sacri- 
ficial act.  That  it  eventually  became  only  a  sort  of 
dramatic  memorial  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus 
is  easily  comprehended. 
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In  tlie  Didache  the  ceremony  in  all  its  relations  is 
allied  uniformly  hs  Ihuma  (xiv.  1^  2)— a  real  **  offer* 
ing/'  but  it  is  not  made  plain  whether  anything 
more  than  prayers  and  alnia  is  meant,  uule&s,  pos- 
Bibly^  xiv.  3  gives  a  hint  by  citing  MaL  i.  11.  Justiii 
applies  tlus  passage  to  the  breatl  and 
2.  Fmrtlier  the    cup  (Trypho,   xxviii.-xxix.,    xli., 

Develop-  cxvi.-cxvii.).  If  the  Didache  is  by  one 
aent.  writer,  it  must  belong  to  the  time  when 
the  agape  and  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
been  separated  (see  Agape).  How  early  and  where 
thifl  first  happened  is  not  certain.  Tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  may  presuppose  the  separation,  Jus- 
tin attests  it  for  Rome  (/  A]joL  Ixv.).  It  can  hardly 
have  been  due  to  purely  practical  considerations:  a 
tendency  to  ideaUzation  must  have  given  the  Brst 
impulse-  Most  probably,  in  eourae  of  time,  perhaps 
under  PauFs  influence  in  the  first  instance,  the 
ceremony  in  reference  to  the  **  body  of  Christ  "and 
the  '*  new  covenant  in  hU  blood  "  took  on  such  a 
character  that  "  one  bread  "  (I  Cor.  x.  17)  and 
**  one  cup  "  were  set  apart  and  Ciime  to  be  regarded 
as  so  superior  to  all  other  bread  and  wine^  which 
served  merely  to  satisfy  natural  needs,  tlmt  it  wai* 
found  necessary  to  separate  the  agape  and  the 
Supper,  When  the  tendency  to  such  a  separation 
had  once  developed,  a  new  conception  of  the  "  this 
do  '*  {iouto  poidie)  was  made  easy.  Neither  Jesus 
nor  Paul  thought  of  the  words  as  a  command  to 
*'  offer  "  anything.  But  as  early  as  the  second 
century  the  poietie  was  interpreted  as  **  offer/*  Of 
course  *'  to  do  something  **  can  acquire  the  meaning 
"  to  offer  "  only  from  the  connection  (aa  when  the 
thought  is  to  "  do  something  to  God,"  expressed  or 
implied;  cf.  Ex,  xii.  47  sqq,,  Septuagint,  where 
poiein  is  used  to  render  the  Hebrew^  *asah),  and  the 
iise  of  "  eat  '*  before  and  after  the  "  this  do  "  may 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  But  the  most 
effective  impulse  c^me  from  the  effort  to  accommo- 
date early  ChrtKtian  concepts  to  Greco- Roman 
thought.  The  "  new  covenant  "  was  wholly  un- 
familiar  to  non-Jews.  The  Latins  translated  it 
fioviim  iestamentum,  not  nmmm  /(Ffitt^,  and  the 
Greeks  too,  for  the  most  part,  understood  the 
diath$ki  aa  a  last  will  and  testament  prescribing 
doctrines  and  ordinfiTic<\s,  of  which  the  chief  was  the 
Eucliarist.  The  contents  of  the  cup  now  come  to  the 
foreground.  Neither  Jesa^  nor  Paul  liad  spoken  of 
the  wine,  and  there  Is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
former  thought  of  the  wnne  as  representing  hia 
blood.  But  the  notion  of  sacrifice  called  up  the 
thought  of  his  bltKxl,  and  it  was  an  intelligible  idea 
{liat  be  sealed  the  covenant  by  a  holy  drink.  The 
blood  thus  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  new*  co\  c- 
nant  in  the  second  part  of  the  Supi^er.  The  notion 
of  tlie  *'  wine-blood  "  brought  with  it  that  of  the 
"  bread- flesh.  **  To  be  sure,  people  still  said  '*  body  " 
iM(hna),  but  they  thought  ''  ffesh/'  The  twofold 
conception  of  Jesus  tlmt  his  followers  w^ould  always 
have,  and  en  mm  em  orate  both  his  living  presence 
among  them  and  the  new  covenant  with  God,  l)e- 
came  transforraeti  into  the  thought  that  the  Lord 
was  present  in  twofold  manner,  viz.,  that  one  saw 
his  flesh  in  the  bread  and  his  blood  in  the  cup.  It 
waa  then  almost  inevitable  that  the  ancient  mind 
should  conceive  of  the  Lort^l's  Supper  as  a  myste- 


rious sacrificial  institution.  It  is  possible  that  even 
in  the  second  century  the  development  Imd  not  gone 
beyond  the  conception  of  a  sacrificial  meaL  But  the 
association  of  ideas  must  soon  have  led  farther. 
That  in  the  second  century  and  perliapxs  from  the 
beginning  the  Eucharist  bad  in  a  certain  sense  tlie 
character  of  a  sacrificial  act  is  not  contested.  It 
was  called  ''  Eucharist  "  because  of  the  prayers  of 
thanksgiving,  and  early  Christianity  designated 
prayer  as  '*  offering/'  Also  the  agape  was  held  with 
gifts  of  the  rich,  which  w^ere  brought  aa  **  offerings  " 
(ifTosphorm)  before  God  and  consecrated  to  God. 
For  a  king  time  after  the  "  Lord's  Supper  "  was 
ficparated  from  the  **  common  meal ''  (the  agape), 
the  ^*  elements  *'  were  furnLshed  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  such  profusion  that  a  considerable  surplus 
remained  for  the  poor  and  tlie  clergy.  Such  gifts 
of  the  congregation  were  consecrated  by  prayer  and 
passed  aa  **  offerings,"  Huffing  and  others  main- 
tain that  '*  offering  "  in  connection  with  the  8upfx*r 
means  no  more  tlian  prayers  and  alms  till  the  tliird 
century.  But  once  the  ideas  of  the  "  body  and 
covenant  "  were  displaced  by  the  **  llesh  and  blootl/' 
the  thoughts  that  the  Eucharist  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary  and  was  essentially 
a  sacrifioe  must  have  entered.  A  time  when  sacrifioe 
was  everywhere  a  living  institution  of  the  cult, 
while  it  noted  the  symbolism  and  spirituality  of  all 
Christian  worship  in  the  evtcharistic  sendee,  could 
not  fail  to  disc«*rn  also  in  it  the  thought  of  an  offer- 
ing of  Christ  beside  the  offerings  of  prayer  and  aims. 

The  important  Bources  after  tlie  Didache  are  Justin^ 
Iffnatiu-H,  Ircnn^us,  Clempnt  of  AlpxandriA,  and  TerUillian. 
Ffjtt  Justbt  taking  all  in  all.  thf  Eucharist  waa  a  *'  nacri- 
Hoe  "  {Trypho,  xxvm-x:d%.,  xlt.,  exvi.-cxvii.;    J  Apoi,  Ixv.* 

Ix^i,).     Ignatius    Kpcalui   of    the    Eucharat 

3    The       and  pra>xr  {euchari»tia  and  proatuthi)  as  two 

Sources,      thingn  C*  Smymfl>an«,"  vii.  1),  and  the  former 

'*  iM  the  flesh  which  suffered  ftafx  pathouta} 
of  our  Savior  Jmua  Christ."  He  does  not  directly  call  the 
Eucharist  a  Bacrifice.  But  ho  knows  an  alt^r  of  the  conpre* 
gation  {"  Philadelpliians,"  iv*;  "  Tralliana/*  vii.  2).  the  con* 
greKation  ituclf  i*  the  temple  and  altar  of  God,  and  the  true 
priesit  in  it  i*  Jcj^us  V*  MaKne*ianji/*  vii,  2;  "  Fliiliidelphiaiis," 
ix.  l).  His  thotiieht  b  that  Je«i».  in  that  he  i»  present  at 
the  Eueharbt  as  the  "  flesh  which  miffered."  presents  him- 
self here  in  the  name  of  the  conKregation,  living,  aa  a  aocri- 
fipc  to  God.  Irenirus  in  the  pa-wage  which  needjt  chiefly 
to  be  conHidereit  {Htrr.,  W.  29-32 >  ia  writing  from  the  apo- 
logetic side  and  makes  no  attempt  to  set  forth  the  real  cbu^r- 
acter  of  the  Eucharint.  But  he  applies  the  prophecy  of 
MiiK  i.  lO-ll  to  the  Lortris  Supper  and  call*  the  "  body  " 
and  *•  blood  of  Christ  "  the  "  offerinit  of  the  Now  Testa* 
ment  *'  and,  later,  the  "  pure  sacrifice/'  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  Tertvillian  hati  little  occawion  to  spealc  of  the 
LttnVs  Supper  except  as  a  mejil;  in  90  far  aa  they  refer  to 
if  as  sacriiice  at  all  they  set  forth  no  theory,  Clement  oft«n 
spcfiki^  of  the  "  oflferinKS  "  of  Cbristinns,  meaning  prayer 
and  alms.  But  he  calk  tli©  Eucharist  the  *'  offering  " 
iproaphora;  Strom.,  i,  10),  meanine  the  entire  ceremony  ool- 
lectively.  Tertxdlian»  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  sacriiicea  " 
or  *'  offerings  **  of  the  Ctirii>lian!».  itenerally  means  prayera. 
But  there  art  ptymmtm  where  he  applies  to  th«  Supper  aa  m 
whole  the  expreadooa  **  •nerilice."  *'  offering."  or  '*  to  offer  ** 
{D«  cuUufgminarum,  it  11;  Ad  ust^rem.  ii.  8;  and  elsewhere). 
Only  De  orationt,  xix,  however^  (can  be  adduced  a«  direct 
proof  that  ho  doe*  not  restrict  *'  ofTerins  "  to  prayers,  alnu^ 
and  the  like.  Thia  panaa^e  ajsumc«  that  the  ceremony  of 
the  Eucharist  is  a  unit«  and  that  it  neceuarily  cloaes  with 
the  "  reception  "  of  the  bcxly  of  the  Lord.  It*  pignificancfl 
lies  in  a  distinction  between  the  *'  prayers  of  the  »acri- 
fice«  "  (plural>  and  '*  piirticipation  in  the  sacrifice  "  (sing\i* 
lar).  To  b©  «ur©  it  prove*  in  itwelf  no  more  than  that  T«r- 
lullian  knew  of  the  view  of  the  Supper  ki  a  sacrificial  meal. 
But  taking  it  with  th«  expreasiona  of  ou-Uor  writers,  it  i« 
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pcobftble  that  he  had  also  in  mind  a  saorifidal  offering  of 
the  body  of  the  Lord.  Tertullian  is  the  first  to  speak  of 
**  ofFerincs  "  or  '*  sacrifioee  "  for  the  dead  (/>e  conma,  iii.; 
!>•  monogamia,  x.;  De  exhortations  cattUatit,  xi.).  It  is  un- 
certain just  how  they  were  carried  out;  but  the  thought  here 
can  not  be  merely  that  of  giving  thanks. 

8.  Patrlstlo  Taaohlxiffs:  By  the  time  of  Cyprian 
(d.  258)  and  Origen  (d.  251)  the  apostolic  congrega- 
tion had  been  organized  into  a  single  Church,  and 
the  elaboration  of  ''  dogmas "  was  soon  Tnalring 
rapid  strides.  Not  many  new  ideas  were  propounded, 
however;  the  chief  characteristic  was  a  fixing  and 
systematizing  process  exercised  upon  concepts 
already  at  hand.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  no- 
where a  logical  progress  of  thought,  but  was  con- 
ditioned by  fixed  rites  and  absolutely  binding  words, 
with  which  a  multitude  of  individual  opinions  was 
interwoven.  The  ceremony  early  became  a  mystery. 
From  about  200  also  the  notion  of  a  privileged 
priesthood  stood  in  the  background.  Furthermore, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  sacrifice  was  everywhere  a  vital 
institution  of  public  life.  Everybody  knew  what  a 
"  sacrifice  "  was.  But  when  the  "  Christian  sacri- 
fice "  was  the  only  one  remaining,  there  arose  need 
of  explanations  and  **  doctrines."  At  this  very 
time,  however,  other  dogmatic  problems  claimed 
attention.  Thus  different  factors  worked  together 
to  the  detriment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

It  has  been  usual  to  date  an  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  character  of 
the  Eucharist  from  Cyprian — ^probably  because  he 
has  left  a  much  fuller  exposition  of  his  views  on  the 
subject  than  earlier  writers.  The  occasion  was 
furnished  by  the  spread  of  the  custom  of  celebrating 

the  Supper  with  water  instead  of  wine, 
1.  Cyprian  which  Cyprian  treats  at  great  length 
and  Orlgren.  in  his  sixty- third  letter  (Ad  CcBcUium), 

He  sets  forth  here  a  theory  of  the 
Supper  as  sacrifice,  with  certain  limitations,  which 
was  probably  widely  held.  In  the  most  varied 
terms  he  designates  the  transaction  with  the  cup 
and  the  entire  ceremony  as  a  ''  sacrifice  "  and  an 
"  ofiFering."  When  Jesus  poured  the  wine  into  the 
cup  he  fulfilled  a  whole  cycle  of  prophecies  which  all 
looked  forward  to  his  suffering  and  redemption 
through  his  blood  (chaps,  iii.  sqq.) .  Jesus  offered  the 
Supper  as  "  sacrifice  "  to  God  (chap.  xiv.).  The 
wine  "  expresses  the  blood  of  Christ "  (chap,  xi.),  and 
the  Supper  is  the  "  offering  of  the  blood  of  Christ  " 
(chaps,  ix.,  XV.).  The  mixing  of  wine  and  water  in 
the  cup  is  interpreted  mystically,  the  water  repre- 
senting the  congregation  (chaps,  xii.,  xiii.).  Cyprian 
is  still  able  to  define  the  import  of  the  sacrifice  as 
"  thanks,''  but  the  thought  prevails  with  him  that 
the  petition  is  promoted  by  the  "  memorial  of  the 
passion  of  Christ  "  (i.  e.,  the  Supper),  although  he 
nowhere  speaks  directly  of  a  "  propitiatory  "  effect 
of  the  eucharistic  offering.  Nor  does  he  express  the 
thought  that  the  "  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ "  is  a  "  sacrifice  "  in  an  independent  sense; 
it  is  such  only  in  relation  to  the  "  representative 
sacrifice  "  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Origen  was  less  of 
a  hierarch  than  Cyprian.  The  latter  apparently 
thought  a  ''priest"  necessary.    Origen  does  not 


deny  the  importance  of  the  priest,  but  he  bases  it  on 
the  need  of  **  order  "  and  the  priest's  personal  gifts. 
He  believes  that  "  everyone  "  can  sacrifice.  He  has 
gone  a  step  beyond  any  extant  expression  of  Cyp- 
rian's in  that  he  attributes  ''  atoning  "  efficacy  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  As  theologian  he  was  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  a  ''  higher  "  sense,  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  which  he  sought  in  the  Eucharist  and 
sacrifice  as  everywhere  else.  All  sacrifice  has  the 
aim  of  cleansing  from  sin  (Horn,  in  Num.^  x.  2;  Horn, 
xxiv.  1).  What  the  Old-Testament  sacrifices  merely 
prefigured  became  truth  in  Christ's  death.  But 
Origen  regarded  Christ's  sacrifice  and  high-priest- 
hood, not  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  as  continuing. 
Christ  continually  sacrifices  and  intercedes  for  the 
faithful  in  heaven,  at  the  altar  of  heaven;  and 
Origen  inferred  from  the  Old-Testament  type  that 
Christ  sacrifices  in  heaven  with  the  coals  from  our 
altar  and  with  the  incense  from  our  hands  (cf .  Horn, 
in  Lev.y  ix.  8).  It  is  hardly  credible  that  Origen  did 
not  have  in  mind  here  the  "  body  and  blood  of 
Christ "  in  the  Eucharist.  Elsewhere  (Contra 
CeUunif  viii.  33)  he  says  that  the  bread  of  the 
Eucharist  is  not  mere  bread,  but  also  a  "  body  .  .  . 
a  holy  thing  which  sanctifies  those  who  use  it  with 
right  intention."  It  is  true  that  Origen  nowhere 
actuaUy  sets  forth  a  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
an  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ;  but  he  shows 
clearly  enough  that  it  had  such  significance  for  him 
(cf.  Horn,  in  Lev.,  xiii.  3).  He  sometimes  alludes  to 
an  offering  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
According  to  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  Origen 
could  have  conceived  only  of  a  symbolic  "  offering  " 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  his  seeing  in  it  a  ''  commemorative  "  re- 
newal of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ. 

Ambrose  and  Augustine  brought  together  two 
ideas  which  before  them  had  been  current  sepa^ 
rately;  that  is,  they  connected  the  thought  of  the 
**  body  of  Christ,"  which  is  sacrificed,  with  Chris- 
tians   themselves    individually    and    collectively, 

Augustine     directly     combining     the 

8.  Ambrose  former   with   the    conception   of   the 

and        Church    as    the    "body    of    Christ." 

Anffoatine.  Thereby   the   sense    of   the   duty   of 

Christians  to  present  themselves,  their 
thoughts  and  works,  and  their  whole  life  to  God  as 
the  weightiest  sacrifice,  came  into  close  connection 
with  the  idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  sacrifice. 
What  Origen  was  able  to  connect  with  the  Supper 
only  by  the  medimn  of  allegory,  these  two  Western 
Fathers  regarded  as  the  content  and  import  of  the 
sacred  act.  Thus  they  gave  the  church  ceremony  a 
practical  significance  which  tended  to  counteract 
the  superstitious  notions  of  mere  sacramental  magic. 
Of  course  the  thought  of  the  "  blood  of  Christ  " 
received  their  attention.  Ambrose  says  that  the 
"  flesh  of  the  Savior  "  has  its  significance  "  for  the 
welfare  of  the  body,"  his  blood  was  poured  out 
"  for  our  soul."  Augustine  interprets  the  pouring 
of  the  wine  into  the  mouth  of  the  commimicant  as  a 
figure  of  the  "  shedding  "  of  the  blood.  But  the 
most  important  thing  with  each  is  that  he  brings 
closely  together  the  two  acts,  of  priest  and  of  con- 
gregation, since  this  lessened  the  danger  that  the 
Supper  as  a  sacrifice  should  be  set  apart  and  become 


a  purely  hierurgic  trauBaction.  For  Ambrose  it  will 
suffipp  to  cite  merely  Uk?  Emirraiio  in  Psalm xxTviii., 
nos.  25,  2<j.  He  says  that  the  *'  priests  *'  offer  the 
**  body  of  Christ/'  i.  e.,  the  elements  with  their  true 
content  f)erc<*ived  by  faith,  viz.,  '*  Christ  liimsclL" 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  for  Ambrose  this,  that 
Christ  continually  offers  to  God  in  heaven  the 
^*  perfect  man,"  i.  e.,  the  Christian  who  has  actually 
received  Christ  at  the  hands  of  the  priest,  Ambrose 
regards  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  as  **  medi- 
cine ";  the  conception  of  a  "  sacrificial  meal  "  has 
quite  disappeared.  With  AujG^ustine  (Deciviiate  Dei, 
X.  4  fitiq.)  a  sacrifice  is  Bomething  which  is  addressed 
to  God  that  we  may  have  cloae  connection  with 
God*  Every  "visible  sacrifice"  is  only  a  "sacra- 
ment of  an  invisible  sacrifice/'  The  sacrifioe  of  the 
death  of  Christ  makes  it  possible  thai  '*  the  congre- 
gation of  saints  be  presented  a  general  eacriice  to 
God  by  the  great  high  priest,  who  also  in  his  passion 
sacrificed  himself  for  us  that  we  might  be  the  body 
of  so  great  a  head."  The  thought  that  the  -*  body 
of  Christ  "  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  Church—"  in 
a  sacrament " — and  the  question^  whether  merely 
bread  and  wine  or  a  wonder  in  reference  to  tho  real 
body  of  Christ  constituted  the  sacrament,  are  dis- 
cussed further  in  Sermon  ccbcxii.  In  Contra  Faus- 
tum  Manichwum,  xx,  15  sqq^^  all  of  Augustine's 
thoughts  on  the  Christian  sacrifices  are  summed  up. 
The  influence  of  both  Ambrose  and  Augustine  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  has  always 
been  great.  And  the  rich  subjective  passion- 
mysticism  which  Roman  Catholicism  connects  with 
ihe  sacrifice  of  the  ma^s  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Ambrosian-Auguatinian  tradition. 

Passing  over  the  theologians  of  the  next  two 
centuries,  at  the  boundary  between  the  patristic  and 
the  metlieval  time  stands  Gregory  the  Great,  theo- 
logically without  originahty,  yet  by  his  position  one 
of  the  greatest  of  teachers,  and  even  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  |X>pular,  pastoral  manner 
a*  Ore^ory  in  which,  with  citation  of  many  ex- 
the  0reat.  amples  preferably  from  his  otpiti  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  he  expoimded 
what  seemed  to  him  of  most  practical  importance. 
The  oflicial  dogmas  are  not  prominent  in  his  works. 
But  questions  of  the  cult  and  of  the  spiritual  dis- 
cifjline  interested  him  both  as  preacher  and  writer. 
He  considers  it  fully  settled  how  one  should  think 
about  sacrifice.  In  the  Horn,  in  Emngelia  (II., 
xxxv'ii.  7)  he  treats  of  the  significance  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  mass  for  ** absolution,"  for  release  from 
the  effects  of  any  fault.  A  "  legation  "  must  be 
sent  to  God  and  works  of  mercy  shown  to  liim^ 
but  before  all  **  let  us  offer  on  his  altar  the  sac- 
rifioes  [hottiaJt]  of  propitiation;  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  eacred  altar,  offered  with  tears  and  benevo- 
lence of  mind,  pleads  especially  for  our  absolution, 
because  he  who,  having  risen  from  the  dead,  now  no 
loDger  dies,  still  in  this  dies  again  for  us  in  his  mys- 
tery. For  as  often  as  we  offer  to  him  tlie  sacrifice  of 
his  |>as8ion»  so  often  do  we  renew  for  ourselves  his 
passion  for  our  absolution.*'  Especially  celebrated 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  certain  remiirks  of  Greg- 
ory's  in  the  "  Dialogues  "  (iv.  58,  50).  He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
for  departed  souls ^  prisonorsi  etc.,  and  says  it  is 


better  "  to  die  free  than  to  seek  freedom  after 
clmins.**  So  he  commends  **  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
f-ears  to  God  antl  to  offer  daily  the  sacrifice  of  his 
flesh  and  blootL  For  that  victim  especially  eaves 
the  soul  from  everla.sting  dciHh  which  by  a  mystery 
renews  for  us  that  death  of  the  only  begotten,  who 
...  in  himself  living  immortal  and  incorruptible  is 
sacrificed  again  for  us  in  tMs  mystery  of  the  sacred 
offering.  For  his  body  is  taken  there,  his  flesh  is 
broken  for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  his  blood  is 
poured  not  on  the  hands  of  uiibefievers  but  in  the 
mouths  of  the  faithful.  So  let  us  appreciate  whiit 
this  sacrifice  for  us  is,  which  imitates  for  our  abso- 
lution the  passion  of  the  only  begotten  son.  For 
who  of  the  faithfid  can  doubt  that  in  the  very  hour 
of  the  sacrifice  the  heavens  are  opened  to  the  %^oice 
of  the  priest,  that  a  choir  of  angels  attends  tlmt 
mystery  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  lowest  are  joined 
with  the  highest,  the  earth  with  the  heavens,  and 
tliat  one  thing  is  done  by  those  visible  and  in- 
visible?" 

The  ideas  of  the  Elast  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  the  West  lietween  300  and  600. 
EuscbiuK  of  Cicaarea  (Demonstralio  evangelical  i,  10) 
conceives  of  the  Eucharist  as  self-evidently  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrificial  act.  If  Christ  on  the  cross  was 
the  predicted  atoning  sacrifice  for  Jews 
4.  Thd  and  Gentdes,  then  both  as  Christians 
East.  attain  forsiv-^eness  of  their  sins  **  by 
daily  making  mention  of  his  body  and 
blood."  Christ's  sacrifice  was  made  once  for  all, 
but  he  has  commanded  us  to  **  offer  a  memorial  of 
it  to  God  perpetually."  Eusebius^s  idea  of  the 
ceremony  as  a  sacrifice  was  purely  representative. 
He  considers  the  ritual  part  as  exclusively  hierurgic 
and  interprets  only  the  incensing  aj8  a  8acrific43  of 
Christiana.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (ii,  25) 
the  "  gifts  "  are  fixed  requirements  for  the  Euchar- 
ist and  the  support  of  clergy  and  widows.  The 
"  offering  of  the  Eucharist  "  (ii.  57)  dofwnds  on  the 
■*  gifts/*  since  the  "  sacrifice  "  follows  after  they  have 
been  made.  Book  viii.  12  gives  the  first  complete 
liturgy.  As  in  JuatiUi  the  entire  ceremony  is  thought 
of  as  "  sacrifice,"  in  which  the  "  offering  "  has  a 
special  place.  The  offering  of  the  body  and  blood 
signifies  also  "  thanks."  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  calls 
the  elements  a  "  spiritual  sacrifice  "  and  a  "  sacri- 
fice of  propitiation  "  (**  Catechetical  Mysteries/' 
V,  8).  When  **  the  holy  and  most  awful  sacrifice  haa 
been  made/'  we  offer  to  God,  in  prayers  for  the  do- 
parted,  "  Christ  slain  for  our  sins,  propitiating  the 
benevolent  God  for  them  and  for  us  "  (v.  9).  A 
definite  theory  of  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice  ia 
6ouf2:ht  in  vain  in  Cyril,  Eusebius,  and  the  other 
Fathers  of  the  time.  Evidently  the  thought  of  the 
Supper  an  a  meal  counted  for  more  in  the  specuhi^ 
tion  of  the  Eiist  than  of  the  West,  but  perhaps  not 
in  popular  mterest*  The  recollection  of  the  sacri- 
ficial meal  seems  to  have  lasted  longer  than  in  the 
We«t.  Little  attempt  w^as  made  to  explain  what  a 
sacrifice  is  or  what  there  is  sacrificial  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  Alexandrian  and  Antiochian  schools 
are  in  accord  when  they  come  to  treat  of  the  doctrine 
of  sacrifice  as  an  act. 

Apart  from  sermons  and  the  productions  of  the 
myBtagogicol  literature  (see    Mybtaqogic  Theoi*- 
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oot)  neither  East  nor  West  produced  a  special 
treatise  on  the  Eucharist.  Even  Chrysostom,  who 
18  called  doctor  eucharisticB,  did  not  write  one.  His 
eoqKisition  both  of  sacrifioe  and  the  Eucharist  is 

found  in  his  homiletical  and  exegetical 

6.  Ohrys-  works.     He  is  more  occupied  with  the 

ostom.     thought  of  a ''  mystery  "  in  general  and 

with  that  of  a  "  meal "  {propht)  than 
with  that  of  sacrifice.  His  language  is  baldly  realis- 
tic—the  blood  "  reddens  "  the  altar  or  the  tongue 
(cf.  Horn,  xxiv.,  in  I  Cor.,  no.  1,  MPG,  hri.  200; 
Horn,  Ixxxii,,  in  Mait.,  no.  5,  MPO,  Iviii.  743;  De 
aaeerdotio,  iii.  4,  MPO,  xlviii.  642;  Ad  illuminandoa 
catecheses,  ii.  2,  MPO,  xlix.  234)— and  he  uses  the 
epithets  *'  awful "  and  *'  fearful ''  much  more  often 
than  his  predecessors.  He  feels  fully  the  horror  of 
the  thought  that  a  real  body  and  real  blood  are 
present  instead  of  the  apparent  bread  and  wine. 
Reflection  on  the  "  horror  of  the  blood  "  appears  first 
in  the  East  in  the  pseudo-Ambrosian  De  8acramenti8 
(vi.  3)  belonging  to  the  early  fifth  century  (see  be- 
low, II.,  2,  §  2).  But  while  here  emphasis  is  put  on 
the  supposed  benefit  to  us  when  the  blood  is  ofiFered 
in  a  "  similitude/'  Chrysostom  remarks  that  Christ 
was  the  first  to  drink  his  blood  (Horn,  Ixxxii.,  in 
MaU,,  no.  1,  MPO,  Iviii.  739).  Ck>mpared  with  later 
theories  of  the  "  killing  "  or  "  destruction  "  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  (see  below,  5,  §  3) 
Chrysostom's  words  are  very  mild.  They  express 
rhetorical  pathos  more  than  dogmatic  theories.  In 
80  far  as  he  considers  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  he 
makes  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  only  a  "  symbol "  of 
it.  The  "  sacrificial  act  **  has  only  spiritual  refer- 
ence to  Calvary.  Chrysostom,  furthermore,  is  the 
first  distinct  witness  to  the  custom  which  ultimately 
led  almost  to  a  separation  of  the  ''  mass  "  and  the 
"  communion."  He  makes  it  plain  that  many  came 
to  the  service,  but  went  away  before  the  communion, 
and  he  condemns  the  practise  in  strong  terms  (Horn. 
Hi.,  in  Eph.,  no.  4,  MPO,  bdi.  29;  De  incomprehenr 
mbaOaie  Dei  natitrce,  iii.  6,  MPO,  xlviii.  725-726). 
That  he  regarded  the  "  sacrifioe  "  and  the  com- 
munion (metalipeis)  as  two  separable  acts  and  the 
former  as  a  purely  "  priestly  "  function  is  clear. 

4.  Xedleval  Theories :  In  the  West  the  theologi- 
cal treatment  of  the  mass  underwent  no  essential 
change  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Scholasticism 
merely  systematized  the  earlier  conceptions.  But 
certain  practical  factors  had  a  greater  influence  in 

the  West  than  in  the  East.    It  must 

1.  Praotical  have   lowered   the  sacrament   in  the 

Vaotors.    popular  estimation  when  it  began  to 

be  offered  for  personal  ends.  As  early 
as  the  sacramentary  named  after  Gregory  the  Great 
and  certainly  containing  material  from  him  (see 
below,  II.,  1,  §  3)  there  are  masses  for  cattle  pesti- 
lence, droughts  and  floods,  storms,  times  of  war, 
and  sickness.  Masses  were  said  for  the  king,  for 
monasteries,  for  priests,  for  travelers,  and  for  the 
oppressed  and  troubled.  As  the  number  of  oc- 
casions was  multiplied  the  belief  sprang  up  that 
there  was  efficacy  in  the  number  of  masses.  A 
single  mass  no  longer  counted  for  much.  In  the 
ancient  Church  the  Lord's  Supper  was  generally 
celebrated  on  Sundays  and  the  anniversaries  of 
martyrs;  only  in  particular  places,  as  North  Africa, 


did  the  commimion  take  place  daily.  But  the  latter 
custom  soon  spread.  In  the  fifth  century  we  meet 
with  several  masses  on  the  same  day.  The  number 
increased  especially  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, and  chapels  and  oratories  and  altars  were 
multiplied  indefinitely.  At  the  same  time  the 
participation  of  the  people  steadily  grew  less.  The 
private  masses  of  the  Roman  Church  (see  below, 
II.,  6)  are  purely  hierurgic.  The  Greek  Church  has 
no  private  mass,  allows  only  one  mass  on  the  same 
day,  and  has  only  one  altar  in  each  church.  After 
the  twelfth  century  the  Roman  Church  restricted 
each  priest  to  one  mass  a  day,  except  under  fixed 
conditions,  and  forbade  masses  after  noon.  The 
custom  of  hearing  mass  without  communicating, 
however,  has  continued,  and  there  has  even  grown 
up  a  communion  without  mass  (cf.  KL,  iii.  722). 
Theological  discussion  during  the  Middle  Ages 
always  treats  sacrifice  and  communion  together  and 
lays  stress  on  the  latter,  because  it  is  based  on  the 
ritual,  which  has  never  separated  the  two  notions. 
Peter  Lombard  treats  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Eucharist  only  in  barest  outline  (Senlentia,  book 
iv.,  dist.  12  and  13).  He  says  that  the  "  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  "  is  a  "  sacrifice  "  and  that  Christ 
"  is  offered  repeatedly."  The  "  daily  offering  "  is  a 
"  reminiscence  [recordatio]  of  the  sacri- 
8.  Scholas-  ^<^  which  was  made  "  and  as  such  is  a 
tic  Doffma*  "  memorial  and  representation  of  the 
tlolans.  true  sacrifice."  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
Thomas  what  the  Scholastics  and  the  Fathers 
Aqnlnaa.  before  them  mean  by  "  representa- 
tion "  and  "  memorial."  Sometimes 
they  contrast  the  "  representation "  and  the 
"  truth,"  sometimes  they  understand  the  "  repre- 
sentation "  as  a  special  part  of  the  "  truth."  As 
concerns  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
Peter  says  that  it  brings  about  the  "  remission  of 
venial  sins"  and  the  "perfection  of  virtue."  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  follows  Peter,  but  far  surpasses  him 
in  the  subtilty  of  his  questions  and  answers.  Thomas 
Aquinas  assumes  that  the  distinction  between  sacri- 
fice and  sacrament  is  settled  and  known  to  every- 
body, but  in  the  sense  that  the  Eucharist  has  two 
sides,  not  two  parts.  He  sometimes  refers  to  the 
distinction  to  remove  difficulties,  and  when  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  the  Eu- 
charist he  says  that  they  are  separated,  not  actually, 
but  logically. 

Thomas  attempts  no  s^rntematic  exposition  of  the  Eucha^ 
list,  but  in  part  iii.  of  the  Summa  theologica,  questions  73- 
83  (Parma  ed..  vol.  iv.  332-403),  he  considers  all  queries 
oonoeming  it,  ritual  and  disciplinary  as  well  as  dogmatic, 
which  arose  in  his  own  mind,  and  gives  definitions  of  terms 
and  concepts.  He  propounds,  in  question  73.  the  fimda- 
mental  question  whether  the  Eucharist  is  a  sacrament.  In 
art.  1  he  defines  a  sacrament  as  that  which  contains  some- 
thing sacred.  A  thing  can  be  sacred  either  absolutely  or 
in  relation  to  something.  The  Eucharist  contains  some- 
thing sacred  absolutely,  that  is,  the  body  of  Christ.  Con- 
sequently the  sign  (res)  of  a  sacrament  is  given  in  its  very 
matter  (moreover,  that  which  is  the  sign  merely  is  in  the 
recipient,  that  is,  the  grace  which  is  conferred).  In  art.  4 
the  different  names  of  the  sacrament  are  explained.  It  is 
called  a  sacrifioe.  communion,  and  viaticimi;  the  first  with 
respect  to  the  past,  in  that  it  is  commemorative  of  the  Lord's 
passion,  which  was  a  true  sacrifice;  the  second  with  resp>ect 
to  the  present,  that  is.  the  unity  of  the  Church,  into  which 
men  are  gathered  and  united  by  this  sacrament;  the  third 
signification  has  respect  to  the  future,  in  that  it  is  prefigura- 
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tivB  of  the  enjojTDttit  of  Cod  which  shall  be.  He  oocnefl  to 
the  difltiiicUon  botveen  aacrametit  and  sacrifice  in  ciuest, 
70,  vIl  5.  To  the  quory  whether  all  piuiiKhiTient  for  mu  id 
remitted  by  thu  flacrameiit.  be  answers:  it  muHt  be  i^iud  that 
this  Bacr&ment  is  both  a  sacriBce  and  a  ■a<:raznent,  but  it 
hjia  the  chufHcter  of  a  wicridoo  in  that  it  ia  offered^  the  char- 
acter of  a  eacrament  in  that  it  is  received.  In  art.  7  he  adds: 
in  that  the  paaaioa  of  Chrkt.  in  which  Christ  offered  him- 
■elf  a  sacrilice  {HoMliam}  to  God,  is  represented  in  this  luic- 
rameot,  it  htm  the  charaeter  of  a  aacrifioe,  but  in  that  an 
invisible  grace  is  imparted  in  this  eacrament  under  a  visible 
form  (spectet),  it  haa  the  chara<;ter  of  a  sacrameDt.  Clearly 
t!h«  cooeept  of  aaaumetit  ia  the  mora  comprehenBive.  in 
part  ii  2,  quest,  85»  Tboniaa  considers  »a<?ri^ce.  He  »aya 
Cart.  3,  end)  that  things  are  properly  called  Micnfices  when 
smnething  is  done  alxiui  thirij;H  offered  to  God,  as  when 
animak  are  kilknl.  etc.  And  the  name  «howa  thisi;  for  it  ia 
called  **  sacrilive  "  beimuse  tnan  makes  aometbinir  sacred 
iBarrufft  fac\i\.  It  in  not  dear  how  Thoina*  applien  this 
thought  to  the  eucharistie  sacriBce.  Ii»  llf.^  lx:ivy.  7,  he 
oomes  to  the  que.-ition  €f  the  breaking  in  the  IL^rd'A  Hupper^ 
and  finda  it  a  problem,  L>ecauiw  only  the  form  of  the  bread 
ia  preiwnt  and  the  thought  may  ari»e  that  the  brenkinK  of 
the  bread  is  only  aeoording  to  appearance,  not  aecrjrding  to 
real  truth.  Then  the  question  may  ariJie  whether  Christ's 
body  itself  is  not  broken^  ThomskS  rejeeta  thiM  as  unthink- 
able, because  this  body  is  incorruptible  and  impassible  ac- 
cording to  its  essence  and  it  is  present  entire  in  every  part 
(cf.  quest.  73,  art.  3.  '"  by  concomitance'"!).  So  he  showa 
rather  that  the  fonn  can  be  really  broken,  and  then  it  fol- 
kiWB  for  liim  that  the  breaking  of  the  form  is  a  sncfament 
of  the  Lord's  passion,  which  was  truly  in  the  IkmIv  mI  Cbriftt, 
Accordingly  the  sacrifice  of  the  m 0.4.1  in  really  a  naerifi{», 
eamething  is  done  in  tt  about  Christ,  but  to  tho  form.  Quent. 
83>  art.  1,  whether  Chri»t  is  fiicriiiced  in  this  Harrament, 
confirmi*  this.  Most  certainly  he  is  sacrificed,  in  that  cele- 
bration of  this  sacrament  is  a  representative  imof^e  of  the 
passion  of  Christ,  which  is  the  true  sacrifioe  of  him.  Qiiei»t. 
76,  art.  2,  considers  the  two  forms,  bread  and  wine.  8ince 
each  of  the  formfi  after  tranBubstantiation  uontuiuH  Chruit 
ttntire,  the  sacrament  in  one  form  would  not  repre^kcnt  the 
passion  of  Christ;  the  body  and  the  blood  would  be  ^cpo^ 
rated.  Therefore  the  image  must  present  both  the  body 
and  the  blood.  Accordingly  only  the  double  form,  or  rather 
the  twofold  oouBecration^  presents  the  passion  to  view  with 
th«  aeparation  of  body  and  blood  in  the  true  sacrific?e.  The 
eonseeration  completes  the  image  of  the  pojU^ioB,  it  is  the 
aet  of  the  representation  of  the  passion.  In  quest.  79 
Thomu  tJiNits  of  the  effects  of  the  sacratiient.  He  diatin- 
guiabM  betweea  what  it  effect*  as  sacrihce  and  what  it 
effects  as  food.  He  had  alrearly  remarke<l  (quest.  74,  art. 
1 )  that  the  body  of  Christ  i*  offered  for  the  salvation  of  the 
body,  the  blood  for  that  of  the  »oul  <cf.  the  teaching  of 
Ambrose,  3,  §  2  above).  Ho  recurs  to  this  in  79,  !,  to  aidd 
the  qualification  that  such  a  distinction  ia  valid  only  by  a 
sort  of  assimilation,  in  reality  each  effects  the  salvation  of 
both  since  Chri.^t  is  present  entire  in  each.  He  then  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  effect  of  the  sacrament  for  the  attain- 
ment of  glory  (art,  2),  the  remwaion  of  mortal  sin  (art  3), 
and  the  remijii^ion  of  venial  nins  (art.  4).  In  art.  5  be  dc- 
elaree  tliat  the  sacrament,  in  that  it  \a  a  aacrifieet  has  "'  sat- 
iafactive  "  power,  but  only  aceording  to  the  quantity  of  de- 
votion and  not  in  place  of  alt  pumishment,  became,  if  the 
latter  were  true,  there  would  be  a  defect  of  human  devotion. 
lo  art.  7  he  asks  whether  thiw  sacrftment  profit,*  others  than 
thoM  partic»patlng,  and  answers  "yes,"  but  only  obiec- 
tively;  whoever  is  not  joined  to  the  paasioa  of  Chril«t  by 
faith  and  love  does  nt^t  attain  the  benefits.  One  mass,  ac- 
cording to  Thomas,  haa  only  one  effect.  But  in  many 
masses  the  offering  of  the  socrifice  is  multiplie<j  and  therp- 
fore  the  effect  of  the  sacrifice  is  multiplie<l.  In  quest.  7% 
art.  1.  it  is  stated  inddentally  that  the  effect  which  the  poa- 
saon  of  Christ  produoea  in  the  world,  this  sacrameni  pro- 
dtices  in  man. 

5^  The  OoTiucll  of  Trent  and  Neoaoholastic  9^6. 
Modem  Speculation*:  Luther  att-acked  the  doctrine 
ol  the  sacrifice  of  the  ma.ss  an  two  grounds :  lietaiuse 
Jesus  neither  prrformed  nor  instituted  a  sacrifice, 
naad  because  he  thought  that  it  savored  of  salvation 
by  works.  He  was  preeminently  auooeasfiil  in  the 
circles  which  he  influenced  directly,  and  he  in- 
the  Roman  Church  to  a  new  defenie   and 


approbation  of  the  doctrine.      No  earlier  synodal 

gathering  had  accordeil  it  the  consideration  which 

it  rec?eived  from  the  Council  of  Trent. 

1.  The  The  *'  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Council  Euclmrist  "  Wita  treated  hc^re  In  the 
of  Trent,   thirteenth     se^sBion,     Oct.    11,      1551, 

and  the  "  sacrifice  of  the  mass/'  aa 
thotigh  it  were  a  wholly  different  thing,  in  the 
twenty-second  session,  more  than  a  decade  later, 
Sept*  17,  \^i2.  The  thirteenth  session  sanctioned  a 
conception  which  had  long  prevailed,  that  the  &acri- 
fioe  was  not  an  act  of  the  congrej^at ion ,  but  of  the 
priests  for  the  congrej^ation.  In  the  decree  of  the 
twenty-fw^cond  session  it  was  declared  tliat  Christ 
ha^  j>erformed  and  instituted  a  sacrifice  to  **  it!pre- 
Bent  "  the  sacrifice  of  the  CTosSy  so  tluit  the  "  mem- 
ory '*  of  the  latter  iihotild  endure  **  to  the  end  of  the 
world  *'  and  iLs  **  salutary  effect  mij^ht  be  applied 
to  the  remission  of  the  sin^s  which  we  commit 
daily"  (canon  i.:  the  thought  ia  explained  further 
in  c^non  ii.).  The  expressions  "sacrifice/*  "offer," 
and  "  represent  "  are  used  as  equivalent.  The 
sacrifice  is  not  a  new  suffering;  of  Christ,  the  "  sacri* 
ficing  "  is  not  renewed,  but  Christ  once  sacrificed  ia 
daily  brought  before  God  as  such  in  his  real  essence. 
The  '^  victim  *'  {hosiia)  is  '*  one  and  the  same  '*  on 
the  cross  and  in  the  massi  and  the  "  one  who  offers  ■' 
is  the  same,  only  the  **  manner  "  is  different,  there 
bloody,  here  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  formerly 
by  Christ  without  a  mediary,  now  by  the  mediation 
of  the  "  ministry  of  priests/'  The  effect  is  also  the 
same  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  **  truly  pro- 
pitiatory''; those  who  participate  under  the  nece»- 
siiry  conditions  (faith,  reverence,  etc.)  draw  near 
to  GocJ,  receive  "  mercy  and  grace/*  imd  "  great 
crimes  and  sins"  are  remittetl  to  them.  A  quali- 
fication, which  hiis  in  view^  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance, is  noteworthy  here — in  giving  grace  God 
granta  only  "  the  gift  of  penitence/*  The  necessity 
for  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  imt&a  is  based  on  two  prin- 
ciples: first  that  Christ  would  not  have  his  '*  priest- 
hood "  terminated  "  by  death  **  but  would  **  re- 
main "  in  ftmclioTi  what  he  was,  and  secondly  that 
the  *'  nature  of  nmn  "  requires  a  '*  visible  "  memorial 
of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  The  catechLsm  ordered 
by  the  council  and  issued  by  Pius  V.  in  15<i6  follows 
(questions  53  sqq.)  the  decisions  of  the  Counci!,  but 
with  grosser  forms  of  expression.  The  sacrifice  in 
the  ma^s  appears  here  less  representative  of  that  on 
the  cross  than  repetitive  of  it.  There  were  two 
tendencies  at  work — one  which  strove  not  to  obscure 
the  cross;  another  (Jesuitical)  which  aimed  only 
to  exalt  the  mass. 

The  last  theologian  whose  doctrine  of  the  mass 
merits  detailed  examination  is  the  Jesuitr  cardinal, 
Robert  Bellarmine  (d.  1G21).  In  hb  exposition 
{DiApidatiojws  de  eantrovtrKun  Christiana'  fitki,  VoL 
iii.p  Cologne,  1028)  he  bases  the  distinction  between 
sacrament   and   sacrifice   on  tranaub- 

2,  Bel-  stantiation.  The  sacrifice  is  propiti- 
larmlne,    ator^',  "  for  the  remission  of  sins/'  but 

is  also  effective  for  '*  all  sorts  of 
benefits/*  It  has  efficacy  ex  opere  operato,  that  is, 
**  in  itself";  and  the  opu^  operantin,  that  ia,  "any 
goodness  or  devotion  in  him  who  works,"  at  the 
most  only  strengthens  the  efficacy  of  the  act.    Three 
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classes  of  persons  "  work  "  or  "  ofiFer  "  in  the  mass — 
Christ,  the  priest,  and  the  Church  or  the  "  Christian 
people/'  the  last-named  in  very  restricted  manner. 
The  sacrament  benefits  only  the  recipient,  the 
sacrifice  all  *'  for  whom  it  is  offered  ";  it  benefits  by 
the  mere  fact  of  being  offered,  wherein  it  is  like 
prayer,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  '^  kind  of  prayer."  It  has 
efficacy  only  from  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross;  but  the 
latter  exists  now  no  longer  "  in  fact ''  but  only  "  in 
the  mind  of  God,''  and  so  can  no  longer  produce 
effects  *'  immediately."  But  if  it  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  which  now  "  effects  "  what  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cross  founded  or  **  earned,"  then  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  its  "  value  "  and  that  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross.  For  '^  the  value  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  is  finite.  ...  If  its  value  were  infinite, 
it  would  be  vain  to  offer  many  masses."  Bellarmine 
has  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  but  **  the  reason  is  not 
so  certain."  He  thinks  it  strange  that  the  "  value  " 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  "  finite,"  and  the  rea- 
sons which  he  adduces  therefor  he  offers  only  **  with 
deference  to  better  judgment." 

After  the  Council  of  Trent  followed  the  period  of 
Neoscholasticism,  in  which  speculation  about  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  active,  especially  in  Spain, 
and  stated  problems  of  which  the  older  Scholasticism 
had  not  dreamed.  The  literature  increased  enor- 
mously. A  well-ordered  survey  of  it 
8.  Neo-  is  given  by  Renz,  who  thinks  its  spirit 
Mholastl-  and  tendency  were  neither  progressive 
<J*«^«  nor  beneficial.  Discussion  centered 
about  the  thought  that  there  was  a 
renewal  of  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  the  mass.  The 
older  Scholasticism  had  stood  rigidly  for  merely  a 
'*  memorial  of  the  passion."  The  new  conception 
maintained  that  Christ  was  actually  present  suffer- 
ing and  dying,  at  least  '*  in  some  sort  of  manner." 
The  way  was  prepared  for  the  new  idea  by  Hosius, 
the  Dominican  Melchior  Cano  (professor  in  Sala- 
manca; d.  1560),  and  others.  Cuesta,  bishop  of 
Leon  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (d. 
1562),  and  Caspar  do  Casal,  bishop  of  Coimbra 
(d.  1587),  first  made  it  a  definite  theory.  Renz 
designates  the  doctrine  of  Cuesta  as  the  "  mactation  " 
theory  and  that  of  Casal  as  the  "  mortification  "  the- 
ory. The  former  speaks  of  a  "  true  separation  "  of 
the  blood  from  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 
*'  The  mass  is  a  sacrifice  for  this  reason,  because 
Christ  in  a  certain  way  dies  and  is  sacrificed  [mac- 
tatur]  by  the  priest."  He  is  actually  "  slaughtered  " 
after  the  manner  of  animal  sacrifice  '*  by  virtue  of 
the  sacrament,"  so  far  as  the  consecration  of  the 
bread  has  to  do  "  only  "  with  his  body  and  that  of 
the  wine  "  only  "  with  his  blood  and  thus  separates 
one  from  the  other.  According  to  Casal,  Christ  is  in 
the  bread  not  in  his  **  natural  "  form  and  being.  He 
can  exercise  spiritual  functions  in  the  sacramental 
form,  but  not  the  "  bodily  "  ones  of  seeing,  hearing, 
etc.  In  entering  the  sacrament  he  destines  his  body 
**  for  consmnption."  Could  he  die  again  he  would  be 
killed  through  being  consumed.  It  is  a  sort  of 
**  killing  "  that  he  now,  when  exalted,  subjects  him- 
self in  the  sacrament  to  limitations  of  space,  which 
are  opposed  to  his  real  existence.  Cuesta's  theory 
was  carried  farther  by  the  English  Cardinal  William 
Allen  (q.v.)»  and  the  Jesuits  Lessius  (d.  in  Lou- 


vain  1623),  Hurtado  (a  member  of  the  Collegium 
Complutense  in  the  17th  cent.),  and  Cornelius  a 
Lapide  (q.v.;  d.  in  Rome  1637).  The  Dominicans 
adopted  it,  and  among  them  Gonet  (d.  in  Bordeaux 
1681),  Natalis  Alexander  (d.  in  Paris  1724),  and 
Gotti  (d.  in  Faenza  1742)  were  noteworthy  advo- 
cates of  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  found  opponents, 
like  Matthseus  Galenus  (van  der  Galen),  one  of  the 
early  teachers  in  Douai,  who  declared  both  Cuesta's 
and  Casal's  theories  absurdities.  For  him  the  chief 
point  was  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  so  changed 
in  the  consecration  that  they  are  better  adapted  to 
honor  God  and  express  our  thanks  in  the  offering. 
He  voices  a  reaction  of  the  idea  of  communion 
against  that  of  sacrifice  and  represents  a  tendency 
which  has  never  wholly  died  out.  Bellarmine 
brought  forward  a  modification  of  the  mortification 
(Casal's)  theory,  which  has  been  called  the  "de- 
struction "  theory.  Its  essential  idea  is  that  the  com- 
munion of  the  priest  is  the  real "  completion  "  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  Carmelites,  especially  the  so-called 
Salamancans  (the  authors  of  a  Cursus  iheologicus 
in  fourteen  volumes  published  at  long  intervals  at 
Salamanca,  Lyons,  and  Madrid  from  1631  on), 
advocated  this  theory,  as  did  also,  with  some 
modifications,  Malderus  (van  Maldercn),  bishop  of 
Antwerp  (d.  1633),  and  the  Jesuit  John  of  Lugo, 
professor  in  Valladolid  and  Rome  (d.  1660).  No 
form  of  destruction-mortification  theory,  however, 
attained  general  acceptance,  nor  did  the  mactation 
theory  fare  better. 

Neoscholasticism  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth. Then  the  Jesuits  sought  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  ideas.  Representative  theologians  of  the 
time  and  tendency  were  Jacobus  Platel,  professor  in 
Douai  (d.   1681);    Thomas  Holzklau, 

4.  lAter    professor  at  WOrzburg  (d.  1783);  and 
and  Present  Honor6    Toumely,    professor    at    the 

Theories.  Sorbonne  (d.  1729).  St.  Alfonso 
Liguori  (d.  1781)  held  essentially  with 
Bellarmine.  No  one  attempted  an  independent 
theory  in  the  eighteenth  century  except  the  Spanish 
Jesuit,  Cardinal  Alvarez  Cienfuegos  (d.  1739),  who 
developed  the  mortification  theory  to  its  most  ex- 
treme form.  The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a 
revival  of  the  older  scholastic  ideas,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  later  Scholasticism  continued  influ- 
ential. The  Roman  Church  had  its  period  of  "  en- 
lightenment" and  a  noteworthy  tendency  of  it  is 
what  Renz  calls  the  "  theory  of  the  continuance 
of  the  sacrificial  act  on  the  cross."  The  *'  school  " 
which  advocates  this  theory  was  founded  by  Jakob 
Frint,  professor  in  Vienna,  afterward  bishop  of  St. 
P6lten  (d.  1834).  Its  best-known  representative 
was  J.  A.  Mohler  (d.  1838),  who  expounds  the  theory 
in  his  Symbolik,  §  34  (Eng.  transl.,  pp.  235-249). 
The  Church  may  be  regarded  figuratively  as  the 
ever  living  Christ,  whose  atoning  and  redemptive 
work  it  repeats.  Christ  himself  acts  in  all  sacra- 
ments. "  If  then  Christ,  hidden  behind  an  earthly 
veil,  develops  further  to  the  end  of  the  world  his 
entire  activity  begun  on  earth,  he  necessarily  pre- 
sents himself  constantly  to  the  Father  as  sacri- 
fice for  men;  and  the  abiding  real  representation 
hereof  can  not  fail  in  the  Church,  if  the  complete 


historic  Christ  is  to  celebrate  in  it  his  constant 
preaenoe."  Ttie  Church  "  substituted  ''  the  eu- 
charistic  Christ  for  the  historic  at  his  own  command; 
"  the  former  is  now  taken  for  the  latter^  because  the 
latter  ia  aLso  the  former,'^  So  *'  the  eucharistic 
Savior  "  too  *'  is  to  be  reganietl  as  the  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  the  world,"  ant!  all  the  more  because  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  rightly  antl  exactly 
expressed,  ia  only  a  part  of  an  organic  whole.  It 
was  only  one  form  of  his  lo%*e.  "  And  who  will  ven- 
ture the  asssertion  that  the  eucharistic  humiliation 
of  the  Son  of  God  is  not  also  a  part  of  the  sum  total 
of  his  merit  which  ia  imputed  to  us?"  To  the 
liturgical  form  of  the  sacrifice  M6hler  attached  no 
importance.  *^  Faith  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Eucharist  is  the  foundation  of  tlie  entire  con- 
ception of  the  mass;  mthout  that  presence  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  mere  memorial  of  the  self- 
immolating  Christ.  .  .  .  With  faith  in  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  past  becomes  the  present. '^  Christ  is 
present  then  as  "  w^luit  he  actually  is  and  in  the  full 
comprehension  of  Ms  scrvicea^in  a  word,  as  a  real 
aacrihce,"  The  theory  of  Frint  and  Mohler  has  been 
accepted,  more  or  less  completely,  by  many  eminent 
Roman  Catholic  thcologiaaa — among  others  by 
Hirschor,  Klee,  Veith,  Probst,  D5llinger,  and  espe- 
cially I*rofesaor  Thalhofer  of  Munich.  On  the  «>ther 
hand,  the  Jesuits  J.  Perrone  (d.  1876)  and  J.  B. 
Franzelin  follow  respectively  Vasquez  and  John  of 
Lugo.  Gihr  now  inclines  to  the  latter^  although 
earlier  he  preferred  Vasquez.  The  Redemptorlst  J, 
Herrmann  advocates  Bellarmine's  theory.  M.  J. 
Scheeben,  professor  in  Cologne  (d.  18SS),  revived  the 
Augustinian  view  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Schwane, 
Schell,  and  Sclrnnz  attempt  restatements  of  the  Moh- 
Icr-Thalhofer  theory,  F.  S,  Renz,  professor  at 
Breslau,  the  most  learned  historian  of  the  subject 
and  the  latest  writer  upon  it,  declares  that  "  the 
presence  of  the  res  exterruij  which  representa  Christ's 
death,  suffices  for  the  m&aSf  and  there  is  no  proper 
actio  mcrificialiitf  because  it  ia  not  an  independent 
sacrifice,  but  a  function  pointing  to  an  independent 
sacrifice,"  In  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  he  aims,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  simplify  the  doctrine  of  the  mass, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  render  it  more  profound,  and 
in  summing  up  resultjs  he  ascril>es  to  the  thoughts 
of  Augustine  an  abiding  value  and  truth  which  he 
finds  elsewhere  only  in  the  doctrinal  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

n.  The  Liturgy.— 1.  Bev^lopmwit  of  the  Romam 
KasB  to  Oreffory  L ;  The  oldest  notices  of  Christian 
worship  in  Rome  are  found  in  the  First  Epbtle  of 
Cleme nt .  It  shows  thai  t lie  service  followed  t he  Old- 
Teatanient  raotlel  in  liaving  a  certain  fixeil  order 

(xl.^  xli.),  and  that  the  Trisagion  from 

1.  Tha      laa.  vi.  3,  with   introductory  formula 

Flr»t  Three  from  Dan.   vii.    10,   was  used   in  the 

Centuries^  Eucliarist  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the 

first  century  (xxxiv/).  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  a  prayer  like  that  known  later  as  the 
"  preface  prayer  "  preceded  the  act  of  communica- 
ting. The  long  prayer  in  chaps,  lix.-lxi,  ia  gener- 
ally  a^umed  to  have  been  the  common  "  church 
pmyer"  of  Rome,  and,  in  any  case,  gives  a  clear 
conception  of  the  manner  of  prayer  in  the  Roman 


"  Word-service  ''  (the  morning  assembly  to  hear 
the  Word  £o  distinction  from  the  Eucharist,  which 
took  place  in  the  eveningj  see  Eucharist^  §  1)* 
Both  epistles  of  Clement  give  substantial  liints  of 
the  preaching  of  the  time  (cf*  E,  von  Dobschutz, 
Die  ttrchri^tUchen  GemeindeUj  Lei p sic,  1902,  p.  147)  j 
there  is  a  certain  fixation  and  tendency  to  for- 
malism, the  spirit  of  order  having  taken  the  place 
of  the  earlier  enthusiasm.  Prayers  and  a<ldresses 
are  ascribed  to  definite  officials.  At  what  point  in 
the  ser\doe  the  long  prayer  was  inserted  is  not 
known;  very  possibly  it  followed  the  homily.  Scrip- 
ture-reading can  not  have  been  lacking.  In  general 
the  Christian  service  waa  alike  in  the  East  and  the 
West  about  100,  and  that  Rome  did  not  differ  from 
the  East  fifty  years  later  may,  perhaps,  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Bishop  Anicetus  allowed 
Polyc^rp  of  Smyrna,  w^ho  was  in  Rome  in  155,  to 
celebrate  the  Euclvarist.  The  Shepherd  of  Hernias 
wntnesaes  to  an  evening  service  about  150  (Simil. 
IX.,  xi.  7),  and  seems  to  know  of  another  in  which 
charismatic  revelations  were  tolerated  (cf.  Von 
Dobschutz,  ut  sup.,  23  sqq.,  235).  It  says  nothing 
of  the  Eucharist-  The  most  important  step  in  the 
development  of  the  Christian  service  into  the  mass 
had  certainly  been  taken  by  150;  the  Word-service 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  had  been  com- 
bined in  Rome  at  any  rate  on  Sundays  (Justin,  / 
Apo!.,  Ixv.-lxviL;  see  EucifARisT,  {  1).  According 
to  Justin  this  combined  service  was  opened  with 
reading  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Prophets  by  the 
lector,  lasting  wliile  the  congregation  waa  assem- 
bling. Then  the  pToesi6&  made  an  address,  and  the 
church  prayer  mentioned  above  followed,  including 
a  petition  for  the  authorities,  for  enemies^  and  for 
all  men  (/  ApoLj  xiv.,  xvii.;  Trypho^  cxxxiii.^  xcvi., 
XXXV,).  The  kiss  of  peace  came  next,  and  then 
bread,  wn'ne,  and  water  were  brought.  The  proestdM 
offered  a  long,  free  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, which  probably  included  the  Triaagion  and 
words  of  institution,  the  congregation  responded 
**  amen,"  and  the  deacon  administered  the  sacrar 
meat.  The  next  mtness  (the  Canons  of  Hippolytus, 
provided  they  are  genuine),  two  generations  later, 
show^s  another  step  in  the  development  of  the  mass 
in  that  the  sermon  has  been  omitted  from  the  intro- 
ductory Word-service  in  the  combined  service 
(xxxvii.,  XX vi.).  Tlie  order  of  a  eucharistic  service 
in  the  time  of  Hippolytua  may  be  reconstructed  aa 
follows:  Scripture-reading  by  the  lectors  "  till  the 
whole  congregation  is  assembled  *';  the  long  church 
prayer  by  the  bishop  (xxxvii.,  cf.  xix.),  probably 
beginning  with  a  genera!  confession  (ii.);  the  kiss  of 
peace  (xviii.)  and  the  offertory,  the  givers  being 
probably  named.  After  the  offerings  have  been 
blessed  the  preface  Ix^gins,  introduced  by  responsory 
formulas  between  bishop  and  congregation.  Tlie 
succeeding  prayer  probably  included  the  Trisagion 
and  the  w-ords  of  institution,  and  the  Epiklesia 
(q.v,)  ciiu  not  have  been  lacking.  The  presbyter  or 
bishop  administered  the  sacrament,  the  deacon 
only  exceptionally.  The  congregation  advanced  to 
the  ^*  table  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,'^  and 
the  formula  of  distribution  was  "  this  is  the  body, 
the  blood,  of  Christ."  The  recipient  answered 
* '  amen, "    The  cooclusion  was  doubtless  a  prayer  of 
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thankBgiving  for  the  reception  of  the  holy  elements 
and  a  blessing  of  the  people.  Canon  xix.  mentions 
a  noteworthy  custom,  old  heathen  in  character,  viz., 
that  at  the  conmiunion  of  the  neophytes,  after  the 
bread  and  wine,  they  received  a  cup  containing 
milk  and  honey  mixed.  Later  sources  and  Justin 
(see  above)  speak  also  of  a  cup  of  water.  The  milk 
and  honey  disappear  about  600.  When  the  water 
went  out  of  use  is  not  known;  the  Canons  of  Hip- 
polytus  make  no  mention  of  it  (for  further  details 
concerning  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church,  see 
Eucharist). 

The  first  factor  in  the  development  of  the  mass  in 
the  centuries  immediately  following  is  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Latin  tongue  in  divine  service.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  when  the  Latin  displaced  the  Greek 
(cf.  P.  Kleinert,  Zur  KuUus-  und  KuUurgeschichie, 

p.  30,  Beriin,  1889;   F.  Probst,  Abend- 

2.  The      Idndische  Mease  vom  6.  bis  zum  8.  Jahr- 

Fonrth  and /iun//erte,  pp.   5-6,   MUnster,   1896;  J. 

Fifth       Watterich,   Konsekrationsmoment,   pp. 

Centuries.  131-132,   267   sqq.,  Heidelberg,  1896; 

F.  Kattenbusch,  Symbol,  ii.  131, 
Leipsic,  1897;  G.  RieUchel,  LUurgik,  i.  pp.  337-38, 
Berlin,  1900;  Steinacker  in  Festschrift  Theodor 
Oomperz  dargebracht,  pp.  324  sqq.,  Vienna,  1902). 
But  the  Greek  certainly  lasted  into  the  fourth 
century,  and  no  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  Greek 
and  Latin  services  were  held  side  by  side  in  Rome 
and  the  two  tongues  were  even  employed  in  the 
same  service.  With  the  use  of  Latin  came  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  prayers  corresponding  to  the  more  concise 
character  of  the  Latin  language.  A  second  factor 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  arcani  disciplina  (q.v.), 
whereby  the  fusion  of  the  two  forms  of  service  be- 
came complete,  and  a  third  was  the  influence  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome.  It  was  they  who  gave  the  mass 
its  form.  Little  is  known  of  the  details  of  their 
changes  in  the  liturgy,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
brought  foreign  usages  to  Rome  and  gave  to  the 
prayers  of  the  service  a  local  and  incidental  char- 
acter under  the  influence  of  the  church  year.  The 
adaptation  of  the  mass  to  the  church  year — a  vital 
deviation  from  the  Eastern  liturgy — must  have  been 
completed  in  Rome  in  the  fourth  century,  although 
Probst  (Liturgie  des  4-  Jahrhunderts,  pp.  445  sqq., 
MUnster,  1893)  goes  too  far  when  he  ascribes  it  to 
Pope  Damasus  L  (366-384).  A  famous  letter  of 
Innocent  I.  to  Bishop  Decentius  of  Eugubium 
(Gubbio)  shows  that  by  416  the  kiss  of  peace  had 
been  transposed  to  the  end  of  the  canon,  and  that 
the  present  rubrics  xxxiii.-xxxvii.  were  lacking  in  the 
time  of  Innocent.  The  same  letter  also  shows  that 
the  *'  names  '*  were  now  read  in  Rome  in  the  canon, 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  Milan,  Spain,  Gaul,  almost 
the  entire  East,  and  earlier  Roman  custom.  The 
mass  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Innocent  I.  (beginning 
of  5th  cent.)  may  be  reconstructed  as  follows:  I. 
Mass  of  the  catechumens:  (1)  epistle  (rubric  viii.); 
(2)  gradual  and  hallchijah  (ix.);  (3)  gospel  (x.); 
(4)  sermon;  (5)  dismissal;  (6)  mediatory  prayer. 
II.  Mass  of  the  faithful:  (1)  offertory  (rubric  xii.); 
(2)  secret  (offertory  prayer,  xvii.);  (3)  preface  with 
sanctus  (xviii.);  (4)  prayer  introductory  to  the  words 
of  institution  (xxii.  and  xxiii.);  (5)  words  of  institu- 
tion (xxiv.);    (6)   anamnesis  (xxv.);   (7)  epiklesis 


(in  place  of  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  and  xixa.);  (8)  prayer  of 
intercession  with  reading  of  the  diptychs  (xix6,  xx., 
xxi.,  xxviii.,  xxix.);  (9)  kiss  of  p)eace;  (10)  commu- 
nion (xxxvii.);  (11)  Lord's  prayer  (xxxi.);  (12) 
postcommunion  (xxxix.);  (13)  blessing;  (14)  dis- 
missal (Ite,  missa  est,  xxxix.).  This  mass,  differing 
materially  from  the  present  (cf.  P.  Drews,  Zur 
EnlsUhungsgeschichte  des  Kanons  in  der  romischen 
Messe,  Tubingen,  1902),  is  that  of  the  Syrian  liturgy 
(latter  part  of  the  fourth  century)  as  it  can  be  recon- 
structed from  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Chrysostom 
(cf.  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies,  Eastern  and  Western, 
i.,  Oxford,  1896,  pp.  464  sqq.,  470  sqq.),  somewhat 
shortened  and  slightly  transposed.  In  the  fifth 
century  greater  changes  were  made.  According  to 
the  Liber  pontificalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  230, 239,  263), 
Celestine  I.  (422-432)  made  the  service  begin  with 
psalm-singing  antiphonally  by  two  choirs,  Leo  I. 
(440-61)  added  the  closing  words  sanctum  sacri- 
ficium,  imnuiculatam  hostiam  to  the  prayer  in  the 
canon  supra  qucB  (rubric  xxvi.),  and  Symmachus 
(498-514)  ordered  the  daily  use  of  the  "  Gloria  in 
excelsis."  It  was  certainly  in  this  period  that  the 
canon  received  essentially  its  present  form,  probably 
fromGelasiusI.  (492-496;  cf.  Drews,  ut  sup.,  34  sqq.) 
and  perhaps  after  a  Milanese  model.  After  Gelasius 
the  formulas  of  dismissal  were  omitted,  also  the 
mediatory  prayer  in  the  mass  of  the  catechimaens, 
the  epiklesis  was  dropped,  and  the  great  prayer  of 
intercession  was  shortened  so  that  the  present 
rubrics  xix.-xxi.,  xxviii.,  and  xxix.  are  but  remnants. 
Gregory  I.  (d.  604)  undertook  no  very  important 
changes  apart  from  his  revision  and  restoration  of 
certain  prayers  and  his  reform  of  the  music.  The 
order  of  the  mass  in  his  time  was  substantially  as 
follows:  I.  Introduction:  (1)  introit  (rubric  ii.  in 
the  Sacramentarium  Gregorianum,  iv.  of  the  present 
mass);  (2)  kyrie  (iii.,  v.);  (3)  gloria  (iv.,  vi.);  (4) 
collect  (v.,  viii.).  II.  Mass  of  the  catechumens:  (5) 
epistle  (vi.,  viii.) ;  (6)  psalm  with  hallelujah  (vii.,  ix.) ; 
(7)  gospel  (viii.,  x.);  (8)  exclusion  of  penitents 
(DicSogus  ii.,  23);  (9)  offertory  (ix.-x.,  xii.);  (10) 
secret  (xi.,  xvii.).  III.  Mass  of  the  faithful:  (11) 
preface  with  sanctus  (xi.-xii.,  xviii.);  (12)  canon 
(xii.-xxiii.,  xix.-xxx.);  (13)  Lord's  prayer  (xxiv., 
xxxi.);  (14)  embolism  (xxv.-xxvi.,  xxxvi.);  (15)  kiss 
of  peace  (xxxiv.);  (16)  communion  (xxxviii.);  (17) 
postcommunion  and  Oratio  super  populum  (xxxix.) ; 
(18)  Ite,  missa  est  (xxxix.). 

The  history  of  the  Roman  mass  shows  that  the 
popes  felt  themselves  in  no  way  boimd  to  the  tradi- 
tional liturgical  forms  and  altered  them  with  great 
freedom.  The  changes  made  in  the  mass  in  Rome 
during  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  have  no  parallel 
in  ancient  church  history  unless  it  be  in  similar 
alterations  of  the  ritual  of  baptism.  The  reasons 
for  these  changes,  unfortunately,  are  not  known. 

The   oldest    Roman   sacramentaries   and   ordinari^   are: 

(1)  The  Sacramentarium  Leonianum  (ho  called  because  some 

of  iti  prayers  are  evidently  modeled  after  sermons  of  Leo 

I.),  preserved  in  a  single  Veronese  manuscript  of  the  seventh 

century.     It  appears  to  be  a  private  collec- 

8.  The       tion,  made  by  a  layman,  not  an  official  or 

Soorces.      semi-official     book.     Feltoe      (Sacr.      Leon., 

Cambridge,   1896,   pp.  xv.-xvi.)  thinks  that 

it  is  an  original  manuscript;    Duchesne  {Originea,  p.   132. 

Paris,  1898)  that  it  is  a  copy,  the  original  dating  between 

538   and    590.     It    certainly   contains    very    old   prayers. 
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(2>  The  ao-coJIed  Sacfatnentarium  Gelatianum,  priMwrved  in 
0«veral  raanuacriptA,  of  which  xht*  okJetil,  in  the  Vatican,  be- 
long!! to  the  t\tT*t  half  of  thi?  eighth  century  or  pcrhapfl  to 
the  flcventh  (cf»  A.  Ebaor»  Mistale  Homanum,  Fraibu^, 
1:^96,  pp,  231^,  374  sqq,).  It  cont&inB  Gregariaa  And  pcMt' 
GretiTonaii  cJcmc^cttf!,  hence  e&n  not«  in  it^  present  form,  de- 
rive from  Pope  (iela-HiuM  I.  (tl.  496).  It  wan  written  in  Gaul, 
but*  apiirt  from  later  and  Frankiah  in»ertion»,  preaeiit^  die 
pniycrs  of  (he  Roman  maiM  of  the  dixth  cciHury,  (3)  The 
•O-calJed  SQcramcntarium  Grtgonanum,  extant  in  mitiiy 
widely  voriunt  manu>;criptB  (cf»  Ebner,  ut  sup,,  380  sqq.), 
none  of  whirh  l»  tAdot  than  th©  ninth  century;  nevej-thelcas 
the  book  cuntaLins  niueh  rnoterial  which  (jtwea  back  to  Greg- 
tiry  I.  (Ay  VarioUM  ordine*  (i.e.,  com  pie  ta  and  exact  direc- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  a  reli^iouii  wrviee).  of  which  the 
moat  important  are:  (a)  the  Ordo  /.  published  by  Mabillc^n 
in  his  MuACMm.  Italicum  (Paris,  1689;  repriute^l  MFL, 
Ixxviii;),  Griaar  {ZKT.  ix,  1885.  pp.  389  ac\^J  and  Prob«t 
(Sakramtniaricn  und  Ordinea,  pp,  386-387,  Mynt*t«*r.  I892> 
anisn  it  to  Gregory  !.;  Duchei«ne  (ut  sup.,  139-140)  dcniej* 
its  p«ure  Roman  chAract^pr  and  dat«A  it  in  the  nintli  century. 
(b)  Tbe  first  of  the  ordine*  piiblif^hed  by  Duchesne  (ut  »up.. 
439  atm-h  of  the  ninth  c?entury,  from  the  ablx-y  of  St.  Am  and, 
and  partly  liorrmn.  (5)  A  collection  of  (»event«en  collects 
publjjihcd  by  Mereati  io  the  seventh  part  of  his  Studi  e  Testi 
(Aniiche  rrliquir  lituTQicht  Ambroitiane  e  ftomane,  pp.  35-44, 
Rome.  1902 )«  It  h  from  Bobbio  (now  in  Milan),  the  manu- 
script belnngfl  to  the  j*ixtb  or  seventh  ecntury.  and  the  pray- 
ers were  inserted  one  hundred  years  later*  Thirteen  of  them 
■f«  alMi  found  ip  other  «iuramentariea,  four  were  previously 
tmknown. 

2*  Xjitur^'ios  Out  aide  of  Borne:  Besides  the  Ro 
man  iiturg:y,  those  of  Africa,  South  It:ily,  Milan, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  Celtic-Anglo-8axnn  are  to  l>e 
considered.  Space  forbids  here  to  describe  each 
in  detail  (cf,  the  Hauck-Hersiog  BE,  xii.  708-712); 
but  a  comparison  of  them  with  one 
1.  General  another  and  with  tht*  hturjry  of  Rome 
Cbar&cteT  establishes  the  following  facts :  (1)  Be- 
and  Reliu  fore  Konie  l>egan  in  the  third  or  fourth 
tlons.  centitry  to  make  important  changes 
in  the  lifurgy,  all  western  Churches 
had  substantially  one  and  the  same  structure  of  di- 
vine service,  and,  furthermore,  it  was  the  same  as 
the  East  ha^L  (2)  So  far  a-s  Is  kno\m,  the  African 
Church  was  the  only  one  to  kwp  pace  with  the 
Roman  development,  ao  that  there  caiae  to  be 
two  tjTx*?:  the  Roman- African  and  that  of  the 
other  Churches.  (3)  The  hitter  tyt>e  in  all  its 
changes  kept  much  closer  to  the  original  scheme 
than  did  Rome.  On  comparing  the  two  western 
types  with  the  eastern  liturgy,  it  appears  that 
Rome  in  the  fourth  century  adopted  the  Syrian 
schetne*  while  the  retnaintler  of  the  West  followed 
the  Byzantine  tievelopment.  The  point  at  which 
ibis  becomes  evident  is  the  position  of  the  diptychs. 
Origiiially,  and  in  the  Byzantine  liturgy  as  hite  ns 
the  seventh  century,  these  had  their  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  oblation  and  before  the  preface, 
but  the  Syrian-Palestinian  liturgy  put  them  after 
the  epiklesis  as  early  a^s  the  fourth  cn^ntury  (Bright- 
man,  ut  sup. ,  pp.  528,  53i>-536,  4tlfi,  474 ) .  Rome  and 
Africa  adopted  the  latter  position,  while  elsewhere 
in  the  West  the  old  and  Byzantine  custom  was  re- 
taine<l.  These  facts  give,  in  broati  outline,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Western  mass-liturgy  until  about 
the  seventh  century.  ITp  to  tliat  time  a  strong  in- 
fliience  from  the  East  it^  e\ident,  wliich  even  Rome 
was  not  able  wholly  to  witlistanrL  After  1  hat .  how- 
ever,  thLs  influence  ceases  and  Rome  begins  to  im- 
pose its  liturgy  ujxjn  the  West.  The  development 
het^  let  forth  ia  not  in  accord  with  views  which 


have  been  held  up  to  the  present.  Some,  as  Neale, 
distinguish  between  a  Roman  and  a  Gallic-Span- 
ish type,  and  regard  tlie  liturgy  of  MiL^n  as  a  mixed 
form  of  thetje  two.  Ceriani  and  Magistretti  tliink 
that  the  Roman  and  Miianese  forms  belong  to- 
gether. Duchesne  accepts  tbe  division  given  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  but  holds  that  the  eastern 
liturgy  first  found  entrance  in  the  fourth  century 
through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Auxentius  of  Milan 
(355-374),  a  Cappadocian.  and  that  from  Milan, 
especially  under  the  authority  of  Ambrose,  it  spread 
over  Gaul,  Spain,  antl  Britain.  Enghi?h  liturgiHts 
have  asserted  tliat  the  Gallican  liturgj'  was  that 
of  Ephesus,  brought  to  Gaul  by  the  founders  of 
the  church  of  Lyt>ns,  whence  it  spread  over  the 
entire  transalpine  West.  All  these  hypotheses  are^ 
reconciled  if  it  \>e  admitted  that  originally  every- 
where in  the  West  and  in  the  East  there  was  otie 
and  tlie  same  liturgy,  which  sufTered  change  more 
rapidly  and  radically  in  Rome  than  elsewhere. 

For  Afirioa  the  important  witaesaes  are  Tertulllan  (Apol., 

xjtii,,  XXX..  xxxi..  xxxil.,  xxxiz.;    D«  cttrana.  iii;    De  r^hor- 

talione  cattitatin,  xi.;   De  fuga  in  perwcutiotui:^  ii,;   De  iejunia, 

]rv.;    De  monoQUfnia^  x.,  xii.;    De  prttacripti4yne  hctrtluorum, 

xxxvi..  xii.;    Ad  Scapulam,  iv.;    De  oraHont, 

2.  The       iii.,    xi.,    xviii.,    xxix.;     Ad   vxorem,    ii.   ©>. 

Sonrces.  Cyprian  (BpitL,  xii.  2,  xxjuv.  1;  Ad  JD#- 
metriuinK  xx.;  De  oratione  domini,  viii.,  xxxj.), 
and — 150  yearn  later— Aujtiwtine  {Confessiones^  \x.  13;  Ser- 
mane«,  elix..  clxxii.,  ccxxvii.;  cf.  G.  Riei#chel,  Lituroik,  i. 
299-300.  Berlin,  1900).  The  early  mass  of  Milan  maybe 
reeonHtructed  from  notices  in  Ambrose  (for  the  paiv^Lgcit 
collected,  cf.  J.  Pamelins,  Liturgica  Lalinorum,  i.  266  ftqq., 
Goloifne,  1571),  aupplementeti  by  the  works  mentioned  be- 
low in  the  bibliography.  The  value  of  the  De  tacramentia, 
ascribe*!  to  Ambrose,  is  impaired  by  gmve  doubta  a«  to  it« 
gcnuinenc».<i.  Probst  (Lituroie,  pp.  232  scjq.,  Miinfrter,  1893) 
and  Mnrin  {Rrvue  h^nhlictine,  xi.  '{44  sqq.,  1894)  think  it  is 
a  Jiecondan"  writing  boood  on  Arabrrirfe,  Rietj»che]l  (ut  »up„ 
p.  305.  note  oi  that  it  b  Roman,  Ceriani  {NotUia,  pp.  62-it3. 
Go,  Milan,  J  SOT)  and  Mft«i!«tretti  (Liturgia,  p.  85,  Milan, 
1899)  that  it  in  Clallican,  Duphesne  i.On>/ifM!«.  p.  169,  Paris, 
1898)  that  it  wa.*  composed  in  a  North  Italian  pity,  per- 
hnpm  liavenna.  about  400.  For  Qatlli  beaide,"*  scanty  notices 
in  IrmrguM  (//err.,  iv.  2.  IS)  and  a  littli*  fuller  infomjation  tn 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  3*37;  Ad  Conatantium,  i.  2;  Fra{fmtnta, 
viii.;  Contra  Corutantium,  xxvii.;  De  trinitaU,  iii.  7)  and 
^ulpiciuj*  Severu.H  (d.  410  or  430;  Vita  S.  Martini.  Ix.; 
Chron,,  ii.  39).  the  chief  sources  are:  (I)  Eleven  manes 
publii^hetl  by  Mone  (see  bibliography);  tbe  manuseript  b 
probably  of  the  seventh  century,  but  the  mttsaes  are  older; 
Itomjui  la^uenee  is  not  evident,  (2)  Two  letters  doubt- 
fully Mcribed  to  Germanus  of  Paris  id,  676;  in  AfPL,  Ixxii. 
K9  sqq.);  the  first,  which  is  purely  Gallican  and  belonjr"  to 
the  Mixth  eentury,  perTnitiS  reRonHtTUctiDn  uf  the  masd  in  it* 
e'M>«ntial  features  (cf,  the  Hauck-Herxog  RE,  xii.  700-710). 
(.1)  The  so-eAlled  Minmle  Gothicum,  probably  from  Autun; 
the  manuiscript  i«  of  the  late  seventh  or  early  eijthth  cen- 
tury; apart  from  inHerted  Roman  prayerH.  the  structure  of 
the  mass  i«  Gallican  and  the  book  gives  the  liturgy  of  tbe 
dixth  or  seventh  century.  (4)  The  so-caJle<l  .\fi*Male  Gal' 
ticanum  vntuM,  of  the  seventh  of  early  eighth  century,  l>c- 
lonfdnfii  perhaps  to  the  diocese  of  Besan^on;  it  iix  probably 
a  compiwte  of  two  different  mass-books  (cf.  Deii.^te  in  .Vfi- 
moireM  de  I'lnMiitute  de  Fronts,  1880,  i,  73  sqq.;  F.  Katteo- 
bu$th,  Apoatalisehea  Symbol,  ii.  774.  776,  note  28.  I>eip»ic. 
1900);  Rom&D  influenoes  *re  very  trtrong.  (5)  Tbe  «o- 
aUled  S4>cramerUarium  Qaliieanum  (MtMah  VeMoniienae  or 
BobhimM},  of  the  seventh  centm-y;  it  ha*  been  &»8iicned  to 
Bobbio  and  Luxeuil.  probably  belongii  to  Gaul,  and  Roman 
itifluencQ  is  strong.  (6)  Tlie  I,ieotiotuLry  of  Luxeuil  \MPL, 
Ixxii.  171  f«qq.),  purely  GnJlican,  and  containing  the  le«M»ns 
for  the  entire  year;  it  h  doubtful  if  it  was  u*ed  in  Luxeuil. 
(7)  The  9o-<?ane*l  AfiMmle  Fmtitorum.  of  the  early  ei«bth 
century  or  end  of  the  seventh;  Roman  inHuencc  i*  #o  strong 
that  Ilnchesne  (ut  sup.,  128)  and  Ebner  {Mi*tate  /{omaftum, 
p.  364,  Freibunt.  IS&O)  claas  it  ainong  Koman  ma»-booka. 
but  it  originated  tnd  wu  used  ia  tbe  Fmnkiah  realm.    <S) 
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The  SAcrflLmetiiiiry  of  the  abbey  of  St,  Remig^iufl  at  EeimA, 
writteo  7I»8-8CX):  the  orisinAl  was  bumed  in  1774,  but  an 
Ino<mipl«t«  copy  is  in  the  Bibliotb^qufi  Nationale  in  Paria 
(publuhed  by  Chevalier  in  the  seventh  part  of  the  Bihlio- 
iUgiM  UtwiriquM,  pp.  306-357.  Pam,  lOOOi;  it  is  €«-4enti«lty 
Hoinaii.  The  earlioit  louroes  for  the  liturgry  la  Sp&ln  ure 
the  acts  of  certain  councils  (Gerundia,  517,  canon  i.»  cf. 
H.  T»  Bruna,  Canontm  apottolorum  el  concitiorwrK  ii.  IS* 
Berliti.  1839;  Valencia.  524.  i,,  in  Bruaa.  ii.  24,  cf.  lb©  First 
Toledo.  398.  ii..  iv.,  in  Bruns,  i.  204;  Bn«a,  563.  in  Bruoji, 
ii.  33:  Third  Toledo.  589.  ii..  in  Bruns.  i.  213:  Fourth  To- 
ledo, 633,  X..  xii.,  xiv.,  in  Bnm«,  i.  225-226.  2Sr7«  228).  Isi- 
dore of  SeviJle  (d.  636;  iht  qfftciU  ^txUnagHdt,  i.  6.  13-18* 
il.  S,  7 — on  the  geEtuinenefli  of  the  chapter  D0  aeoluU^it,  cf . 
T.  Kliefoth,  Liiiirgitche  Ahhandlungen,  ii.  280.  Sehwerin, 
1850; — Etymoiogim,  VI.,  xiiu  4;  EpisL,  u  ad  Leuidf/ridum. 
ii.  ad  Rtdemptum).  and  the  eoHsaUed  Miualt  mixtum.  Go- 
Hcum^  or  M^mrabictAm.  The  lituncy  publiMhed  at  the  in- 
itmnoe  of  Cardinal  Ximenei  in  1500  (see  Mosababic  Lit* 
urot)  oontaina,  it  ii  true,  louob  that  is  Roman  and  Gal- 
ilean, but  the  original  Spanish  basis  can  be  aeparated  with 
some  oertainly;  them  are  un  published  old  Spanish  masses 
■iUl  mtant  in  manuscript  (cf.  Ri«t.<4chet,  ut  etup.,  t.  320). 
For  th«  aouroM  of  the  Celtio-Antplo-Saxon  and  Neapolitan 
Utursiee,  see  the  bibliography  below;  they  are  scanty  and 
the  RomaD  oolori&f  is  so  «tronc  that  the  origiDal  forms  can 
not  be  reooTered* 

8.  The  Supplantincr  of  the  non-Boman  Litiirfiiea 
by  the  Bomaa;  Two  factors  worked  together  to 
bring  about  general  con  forma  ty  to  the  Roman  rit- 
ual — ^the  repute  and  might  of  Rome  in  &11  things 
ecclesiastical,  and,  even  more  strongly,  the  desire 
to  make  an  end  of  tlie  infinite  variety 

I,  Afkioa,  "1  ciiJtic  forma.  The  |>opes  did  not 
Spain,  set  themselves  strenuously  to  imjxise 
BCilan,      Roman  tiBages  on  other  districts,  least 

aiid  Great  of  all  Gregory  I.;  and  the  impuLse  to 
Britain,  introduoe  the  cult  and  order  of  Rome 
came  from  the  extra-Roman  lands 
themselves.  The  prooess  doubtless  began  spon- 
taneously and  proceeded  at  first  unnoticed,  Africa 
a^  a  matter  of  course  went  mt\v  Rome.  Elsewhere 
the  first  definite  fact  in  the  history  appears  in  538, 
w^hen  Bishop  Profutiirua  of  Broga,  metropolitan  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  8uevi.  asked  Pope  Silverius  for 
advice  concerning  liturgical  qtiestions.  VigiUus, 
successor  of  Silverius,  sent  tlie  baptismal  liturgy, 
the  canon  of  the  mass^  and  the  Easter  prayers  to 
show  how  things  were  done  in  Rome.  At  a  coun- 
cil in  Braga  in  563  this  puipal  letter  was  read  atid 
it  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  mass  after  the  Ro- 
man model  (cf.  H.  T.  Bruits,  Carwnes  apostotomm 
ei  eoneili&rum,  ii.  34,  Berlin,  1839),  But  the  West 
Goths  estahlished  their  church  in  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula and  jealously  guarded  its  independence 
against  Rome,  and  synods  and  other  assemblies 
atili  tried  to  effect  uniformity  in  worship  (e.g.,  the 
Fourth  Synod  of  Toledo,  <333,  canon  ii,;  Eleventh 
Provincial  Synod  of  Toledo^  675,  iii.;  cf,  Bruna, 
ut  sup.,  i.  221,  309).  The  canon  of  the  Missale 
mixium  (see  above,  2,  {  2)  shows  that  Rome  did 
not  remain  wholly  w^ithout  influence,  and  the 
Frankbh-Gemnanio  Church  also  maile  itself  felt. 
Alexander  IL  inlroduocHl  the  Roman  ritual  into 
Aragon  (1068),  and  Gregory  VII.  inducecl  a  synod 
at  Burgos  in  10S5  to  declare  the  Roman  liturgy 
valid  for  all  Spain.  Only  Toledo,  the  former  center 
of  the  West  GotJiic  Church,  retained  the  old  Span- 
ish liturgy  till  1285,  and  Cardinal  Xtmenes  obtained 
for  six  churches  of  Toledo  (to  which  a  chapel  in 
Salamanca  wa«  afterward  a<rlded)  papal  permis- 
eion  to  use  the  old  oative  liturgy^  though  with  many 


Roman  modificationa  (see  Mozarabic  Liturgy);  the 
permission  is  still  valid.  Milan  probably  admitted 
Roman  influence  early  and  ail  known  Milanese 
liturgies  have  only  the  Roman  canon.  It  still  had 
its  own  (though  much  romanised)  mass  as  late  as 
the  ninth  century,  which  passed  for  Ambrosian 
(Walafrid  Strabo  in  MPL,  cxiv.  944,  otlvii,  583), 
and  it  still  retains  certain  peculiarities.  The  Ro- 
man liturgy  was  doubtless  carried  to  England  by 
Augustine;  but  the  Iro-Scottish  missionaries  who 
converted  the  greater  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(see  Anglo-Saxons,  Conversion  op  the)  natur- 
ally brought  with  tbem  their  own  ritual.  Theodore 
of  Tarsus  (q.v.),  a  Greek,  appointed  archbii^hop  of 
Canterbury  in  6(58  and  the  real  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  was  not  strenuous  for  Roman  for 
but  others  about  him  were  differently  minded,  and 
the  Oiuncil  of  Cloves  ho  in  747  prescribed  the  Ro- 
man ritual  for  all  England  (Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils^  iii,  367).  Nevertheless  mass-books  up  to 
the  Norman  Conquest  (the  Leofric  Missal,  Missal  of 
Robert  of  Jumi^ges,  Missal  of  St,  Augustine's  Ab- 
bey of  Canterbury,  ed.  M.  L.  Rule,  Cambridge, 
1896)  show  many  non- Roman  features,  and 
was  not  uniform.  The  like  is  true  for  Ireland.' 
Adamnan  (q.v  )  induced  the  Synod  of  Tara  in  692 
to  decree  thjit  tlie  native  usages  should  be  given 
up,  but  not  until  the  twelfth  century  were  Rom.'^m 
forms  energetically  introdueed  by  Malachy  of 
Armagh  (see  Malacht  O'Morgair,  Saint)  and 
Oill>ert  of  Limerick,  and,  finally,  by  the  Synod  of 
Cfishel  in  1172.  In  Scotland  the  brc*ak  with  the  old 
liturgy  was  made  in  the  eleventh  century  (see 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Irel^vno). 

It   us   probfible   that    Roman    mass-books   were 
brought  to  Gaul  m  the  time  of  Cfcsaritis  of  Arles^ 
(q.v.)   and    through   hira   (cf.   F.  J,   Mone,  Laifftf^l 
xBcke  und  GrieMsche  Messen,  pp.  112  sqq.,  Frank- j 
fort,  1850;    Bdumcr  in  Hutmijfche^  Jahrb^tch,  xiv, 
1893,  p.  205);    but  the  result  at  first 

2.  Fraaoe   was  merely  the  substitution  of  certain 
and        prayers  for  those  formerly  in  use.    Th»^ 

Oermmuy*  structure  of  the  mass  was  not  altered 
thereby,  although  the  new  prayers 
often  did  not  fit  the  places  in  which  they  were  in- 
serted and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  more  funda- 
mental changes,  which  first  become  evident  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  I,  (d,  604)  there  was  a  very  manifest  dif- 
ference between  the  Gallican  and  the  Roman  masses 
(Epist.,  Wla,  in  MGH,  Epist,,  II  1895,  p.  ail)  and 
Gregory  does  not  appear  as  a  zealous  partizan  of 
the  latter.  During  the  sixth  century  the  Roman 
sacraraentary  made  its  way  to  Gaul  and  was  often 
copied,  and  its  influence  comes  to  light  in  the  Gal- 
lican missals  and  sacramentaries  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century — an  influence  which  reached  much 
farther  in  some  places  than  in  others  (cf.  the  Sacra- 
merUarium  GeUimanum^  which  presents  certain  Gal- 
ilean peculiarities  with  the  Roman  structure,  and 
tlie  Sacramenlarium  GalHcanum,  in  which  the  pref- 
ace and  the  mass  of  the  catechumens  are  essentially 
Gallican  in  structure,  wnth  some  prayers  wholly 
Roman,  and  the  mass  of  the  faithful  entirely  Ro- 
man). The  monasteries  were  probably  the  chief 
promoters  of  changes.    In  the  seventh  century  they 
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were  steadily  adopting  tlie  Benedictine  rule,  which 
had  a  minute  ordering  of  the  hours  after  Ronmn 
models.  Thereby  the  interest  of  the  monks  wiia 
directed  to  the  Roman  mass-Uturgy,  and  the  mixed 
services  may  liave  been  lield  first  m  the  monastery 
chapels.  Boniface  (q-v.)  etood  Htrongly  for  the 
Roman  hturgy  without  being  able  to  carry  his  re- 
forms through  in  details.  What  Pepin  did  for  the 
Roman  ritual  in  his  reahn  (apart  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  music)  is  unoertainj  but  Charlemagne 
held  the  Roman  forma  in  the  highest  esteem  and 
accounted  it  a  sacred  duty  to  introduce  them  and 
thereby  to  make  an  end  of  the  prevailing  confusion 
in  the  liturgy.  At  hia  request  Pope  Adrian  L  sent 
him  between  784  and  7U1  a  copy  of  the  sacramen- 
tary  then  in  use  in  Rome;  but  it  proved  diiiap- 
pointing  becaui«5  of  the  many  departures  from  the 
pre-Gregorian  form.  A  compromise  was  attempted 
by  providing  a  new  mass-book  with  select  prayers 
and  other  litiirgical  forms  taken  mostly  from  the 
pre-Gregorian  nuiss-book  (manujgcripts  of  this  sort 
enuiiierate<l  in  A,  Ebner,  Missale  Romanum,  pp. 
383-384,  Freiburg,  1896).  The  selection  wa«i  prob- 
ably made  by  Alcuin,  and  Amalariua  of  Metz  ad- 
vocat42d  the  Roman  hturgy  (cf.  his  De  ecctfm^isticis 
officiis,  MPLf  cv.  9S6  sqq.).  In  time  the  Roman 
canon  attainerl  general  acceptance;  but  the  entire 
Roman  ritual  did  not  become  establinhed  in  either 
France  or  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages,  nor 
was  a  general  uniformity  reached*  During  the 
entire  period  the  mi*i4S-liturgy  in  Frankish-German 
territory  was  constantly  changing,  and^  whatever 
the  theory  may  have  been,  the  practise  was  far  re- 
moved from  a  slavish  following  of  Rome.  There 
was  a  vigorous  liturgical  life  north  of  the  Alps,  hav- 
ing its  center  in  the  mona.st<?ries,  which  even  re- 
acted on  the  later  Roman  development. 

4.  The  Development  of  tlie  Boioaii  Hass  after 
Qrog^ory  I. :  The  tiiaas  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  In- 
nocent IIL  (d*  1216)  is  know^i  from  that  pope's 
writing  De  sacro  altan$  mysterio  (MPL,  ocxvii,  773 
aqq,)*     No  great  cliangea  have  taken  place  in  the 

fiix  hundred  years  since  Gregory  I.; 
1,  Certain  certain  additions  have  been  made» 
Additions,  some  of  them  brought  in  from  outside 

and  some  devijicd  in  Rome,  The  Tamt 
noteworthy  are  a  rather  elaborate  preparation  of 
the  priest  \n  the  sacristy,  the  insertion  of  tlie  credo 
after  the  Gospel  in  wliat  was  formerly  the  mass  of 
the  cat-echiunenSj  and  ceremonial  amplifications — 
washing  of  hands,  burning  of  incense,  etc. — to  fill 
the  gap  left  by  the  transposition  of  the  klm  of  peace 
and  the  commemoration  into  the  ciuion.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  is  the  endeavor  to  treat  the 
holy  elements  as  something  superearthly.  That 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  ma-ss 
influenced  the  development  can  not  be  asserted; 
but  the  tendency  to  restrict  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  congregation  is  much  stronger  than  it 
is  north  of  the  Alps.  After  Innocent  the  prepara- 
tion was  simplified,  and  the  old  olTertory  pmyera  in 
shorter  form  and  the  epiklesis  were  restored  after 
the  ofTertory — a  conformity  to  German  usage.  A 
superstitious  practise »  the  reading  of  the  prologue 
to  Jolm's  Gowpel,  found  entrance.  This  prologue 
was  much  tiacd  as  an  unulet  during  the  Middle 


Ages,  and  a  synod  at  Seligenstadt  in  1022  con- 
demned the  reading  of  it  m  the  mass.  Neverthe- 
less the  custom  sprefwi  and  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1570 
officially  sanctioned  it  in  the  conclusion  after  the 
last  salutation.  It  thus  appears  that  the  develop- 
ment after  the  year  600  brought  far  fewer  and  much 
less  important  changea  than  did  the  first  five  cen- 
turies. Moreover,  the  changes  for  the  most  part 
were  a  concession  on  the  part  of  Rome  to  extra- 
Roman  ujsage.  That  the  result  is  an  artistic  unity, 
a  well-ordered  liturgical  structure,  can  hardly  be 
asserted. 

The  preisent  Roman  missal  dates  from  1634,  all 
earlier  efforts  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  majsa  of 
the  Church  having  proved  fruitless.     The  Council 
of  Trent  in  its  session  of  Dec.  4,  1563,  left  the  issu- 
ing of  a  common  mass-book  to  the  pope,  a  commis- 
sion   entrusted    with     the     task     not 
2.  The      having  completed  iU  work.     In  con- 
Soman     sequence  the  missal  of  Pius  V.  appeared 
lElBsal.     on  July  14,  1570,  with  the  decree  that 
it  alone  should  be  used  where^-er  the 
Roman  rite  was  followed  and  there  was  no  local 
mass- book  200  years  old.     But  differences  crept  in, 
and  in  1604  Clement  VIIL  issued  a  new  book  thor- 
ougWy  revised  by  a  commission.     Urban  VJII.  did 
the  likCt  aiid  the  final  revision  appeared  Sept.  2, 
1634-     This  pope  made  the  present  division  of  the 
entire  mass  into  forty-one  rubrics,  the  first  eighteen 
being  counted  to  the  ordinary  and  the  last  twenty- 
three  to  the  canon.     The  Congregation  of  Riles, 
estabhiihed  by  Sixtus  V,  in  1587,  safeguards  the 
purity  of  the  ritual  (see  Ctjria).    The  missal  falls 
into  three   main   divbiona:     (1)  The   "  Proper  of 
Masses   of   the   Season  "   {Prnprium  mumrum  de 
h^mpore)  contains  (a)  the  services  for  each  day  from 
the  First  Sunday  in  Advent  to  Holy  Saturday; 

(b)  the  *' Ordinary  of  the  Msiss ''   ((?rdo  misBa)', 

(c)  the  prefaces  for  the  entire  year;  (d)  the  **  Canon 
of  the  Mass  "  {Canon  mimm);  and  (e)  the  services 
from  Easter  to  the  end  of  the  church  year.  (2)  The 
**  Proper  of  Masses  of  the  Saints  "  (Propnum  mi^ 
sarum  ih  Sanctis)  gives  the  services  for  saints'  days 
and  for  fe^tlvak  of  myst4;riea  and  important  events 
(such  as  the  Transfiguration,  the  Invention  and 
Elevation  of  the  Cross,  etc.),  arranged  accortling  to 
months  of  the  civil  year.  (3)  The  "  Common  of 
Saints  "  (Commune  sanctorum)  contains  the  maases 
for  those  saints'  days  which  have  no  mass  of  their 
own;  it  is  divided  into  masses  of  the  apostles,  mar- 
tyrs, confessors,  virgins,  and  women,  A  sort  of 
supplement  gives  the  mass  for  church  consecra- 
tions and  their  anniversaries,  the  votive  masses  in 
honor  of  mysteries  and  for  various  occasions,  the 
orationen  diveTS(F,  i.e.,  prayers  for  different  occa< 
Bions,  and  finally  the  masses  for  the  dead. 

[Tlie  modern  missal  l>egins  with  a  table  of  mova- 
ble feasts  and  the  calendar.  Then  follow  the  '*  Gen- 
eral Rubrics  of  the  Mass/'  the  "  Rite  to  be  Followed 
in  the  Celebration  of  the  Mass/'  and  "  Defects  which 
may  Occur  in  the  Celebration  of  the  Mass/*  ex- 
plaining the  various  kinds  of  masses,  the  compo- 
nent parts,  the  hours  of  celebration,  the  kind  and 
coior  of  vestments,  tlie  conduct  of  the  priest,  and 
the  like.  The  "  Preparation  for  the  Mass/'  a  brief 
devotional  manual  ^  and  a  coOeclion  of  prayers  and 
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thanksgiving,  to  be  used  as  occasion  offers,  come 
next.  Then  follow  the  "  Proper  of  the  Season," 
the  "  Proper  of  Saints,"  the  "  Common  of  Saints," 
etc.,  as  above.  An  appendix  adds  **  Masses  for 
Certain  Places  in  the  United  States  of  America.] 

6.  The  WlthholdinflT  of  the  Cup:  The  Council  of 
Constance  in  its  thirteenth  session  (June  15,  1415) 
declared  it  the  law  of  the  Church  that  the  laity 
should  partake  of  but  one  element  in  the  commu- 
nion. The  Council  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-first  ses- 
sion (chap,  iii.,  canons  i.-iii.)  approved  the  earlier 
decree.  The  practise  was  no  innovation  and  the 
action  at  Constance  merely  gave  official  sanction 
to  a  custom  of  long  standing,  which  had  its  roots  in 
the  earliest  times.  The  behef  that  the  bread  was 
the  more  important  of  the  two  elements  may  ap- 
pear even  in  the  New  Testament,  where  bread  is 
mentioned  more  frequently  than  the  cup  (cf.  Luke 
xxiv.  30).  It  is  more  clearly  evident  in  the  ancient 
custom  of  celebrating  the  Supper  with  bread  and 
water  instead  of  wine  (Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  Matt., 
Ixxxiii.  4;  Horn,  in  Gen.,  xxix.  3).  To  this  was 
added  the  horror  which  believers  felt  if  a  crumb  of 
the  consecrated  bread  or  a  drop  of  the  blessed  wine 
fell  on  the  floor  (Tertullian,  De  corona,  iii.;  Canones 
Hippolytt,  ccix.;  Origen,  Horn,  in  Exod.,  xiii.  3; 
Trullan  Council  of  692,  canon  ci.;  Cajsarius  of  Aries, 
MPLf  xxxix.  2319).  Consequently  very  early  the 
Supper  was  celebrated  with  bread  alone  {Ada  Jo- 
annis,  ed.  T.  Zahn,  p.  244,  Erlangen,  1880).  Pope 
Gelasius  I.  (492-496)  declared  against  the  practise 
in  Calabria  (MPL,  lix.  141).  When  it  became  cus- 
tomary for  the  communicant  to  receive  the  host, 
not  in  his  own  hand,  but  in  open  mouth  from  the 
hand  of  the  priest,  he  was  freed  from  all  responsi- 
bility so  far  as  the  one  element  was  concerned. 
It  was  natural  to  seek  for  a  like  immunity  in  case 
of  the  other.  A  means  to  the  end  desired  was 
found  by  dipping  the  host  in  the  wine  and  using  a 
spoon  (intinction).  The  custom  originated  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  still  followed  (see  Eastern  Church, 
III.,  §  5);  the  earliest  evidence  of  it  in  the  West 
belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  That  it  originated 
from  the  laity  is  probable,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
clergy  did  not  always  approve  of  it  (sjmods  at 
Braga,  675,  ca»on  i.;  Clermont,  1095,  xxviii.; 
London,  1175,  xvi.).  Paschal  II.  calls  it  a  "  hu- 
man and  new-fangled  institution  "  (Epist.  ccclv., 
MPL,  clxiii.  442).  It  spread  rapidly  in  England. 
Another  means  to  the  same  end  was  the  use  of 
tubes  {fistulas,  cannce,  etc.;  see  Fistula),  whick  ap- 
pear from  the  ninth  century.  It  was  not  a  very  far 
step  for  the  people  to  renounce  the  wine  altogether, 
which  happened  first  in  the  twelfth  century  and,  so 
far  as  is  known,  in  England.  It  is  thus  a  misuse 
of  terms  to  speak  of  "  withholding  "  or  **  withdraw- 
ing "  the  cup;  there  was  a  voluntary  renunciation, 
though  scarcity  of  wine  in  some  places  may  have 
helped  to  establish  the  practise.  Later  the  priests 
interpreted  their  partaking  of  both  elements  as  a 
prerogative  and  privilege  of  their  order,  though 
the  scholastic  theology  developed  the  doctrine  that 
Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire  in  each  of  the 
elements. 

6.  Kinds  of  Uasses.  The  Roman  Church  clas- 
sifies masses  according  to  two  systems,  depending 


on  the  time  of  celebration  and  the  degree  of  solem- 
nity. From  the  first  point  of  view  masses  are 
either  (1)  masses  of  the  season  {de  tempore),  i.e., 
masses  on  Sundays  and  festivals;  (2)  masses  on 
saints'  days  {miasa  de  Banctis)',  (3)  votive  masses 
{misBCd  votivcB,  i.e.,  said  by  choice — votum — of  the 
priest);  or  (4)  masses  for  the  dead  {missce  pro  de- 
functis)  or  requiem  masses.  The  votive  masses 
subdivide  into  (a)  those  connected  with  a  special 
exigency  or  wish  concerning  the  entire  Church, 
single  dioceses  or  congregations  (e.g.,  in  times  of 
war  and  pestilence,  in  droughts,  at  church  conse- 
crations, for  the  king,  for  the  sick,  at  coronations, 
conclaves,  etc.),  or  individuals  (at  weddings,  birth- 
days, anniversaries,  etc.);  and  (b)  those  in  honor 
of  certain  mysteries  (the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
angels,  etc.).  The  proper  character  of  a  mass  ap- 
pears in  the  collects,  the  antiphons,  the  lessons,  the 
secrets,  etc.  This  feature  is  old;  the  Sacrament 
'' tarium  Leonianum  contains  the  most  varied  kind 
of  collects,  secrets,  and  prefaces  and  postcommu- 
nions.  From  the  second  point  of  view  masses  are 
either  (1)  public  or  solemn  {missai  publicce  vel 
solemnea;  high  masses)  or  (2)  private  {misacB  pri- 
vatos).  A  public  or  solemn  mass  is  characterized 
by  a  larger  number  {frequentia)  of  minist rants; 
that  is,  deacon,  subdeacon,  and  certain  subordinate 
attendants  are  present.  Incense  is  burned,  the 
number  of  altar-lights  is  greater  than  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  the  mass  is  sung.  Such  masses  are 
held  in  parish  churches  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
in  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches  daily.  But 
since  in  smaller  churches  the  necessary  number  of 
clergy  is  lacking,  a  substitute  for  the  missa  solcmnis 
is  provided  in  the  missa  cantata  [or  media,  which  is 
sung  without  deacon  or  subdeacon  and  the  C9re- 
monies  proper  to  high  mass];  it  is,  however,  often 
designated  as  high  mass.  A  congregation  must 
attend  either  a  missa  solemnis  or  cantata,  as  both 
are  '*  public."  The  private  mass,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  held  without  the  congregation  and  there- 
fore dispenses  with  the  singing  and  larger  number 
of  ministrants.  Only  the  celebrant  and  one  minis- 
trant  are  required  and  the  latter  in  certain  cases 
may  be  a  layman.  Since  the  mass  is  read  it  is  also 
called  missa  lecta.  Evidently  any  particular  mass 
may  belong  to  both  of  the  main  classifications.  A 
missa  de  tempore  may  also  be  solemnis  publica  or 
cantata  publica;  a  missa  x>otiva  may  be  private; 
and  a  requiem  mass  may  be  either  solemn  or  pri- 
vate. (P.  Drews.) 

Other  names  which  are  given  to  masses  are: 
pontifical,  designating  a  solemn  mass  celebrated 
by  a  bishop  with  his  insignia;  papal,  celebrated  by 
the  pope  on  certain  great  feasts  with  special  rites; 
low,  a  mass  without  music,  the  priest  saying  and 
not  singing  the  mass;  capitular,  the  high  mass  on 
Sundays  or  festivals  in  collegiate  churches;  con- 
ventual or  canonical,  the  daily  mass  of  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  celebrated  solemnly  and 
with  music  after  tierce  in  memory  of  the  founders. 
A  missa  adverUitia  or  mamialis  (a  "  chance  "  mass, 
one  which  "  comes  to  hand  ")  is  a  mass  said  for  the 
intention  of  a  person  who  gives  an  alms,  opposed  to 
a  missa  legata,  said  for  a  special  intention  in  conse- 
quence of  a  legacy  or  foundation.    The  so-called 
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mass  of  the  presanctified  is  an  office  with  a  com- 
ni union,  but  is  not  a  mass  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  the  elementa  used  \mvmg  been  conse- 
crated at  a  previous  occasion  (whence  the  name, 
missa  prcpsanciificalonim  [elcmentontm]).  It  is  said 
in  the  Greek  Church  throughout  Lent,  except  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Good  Friday 
{see  Holy  Week).  What  was  known  as  a  dry 
mxum  (missa  sicca),  without  consecration  or  com* 
m union,  wa»  common  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  pres- 
ence of  the  sick,  at  sea,  and  on  other  occasions 
when  a  real  mass  could  not  Ije  said. 

7.  Modern  Procedure  in  the  Haas !  The  high  mass 
on  Sundays  is  ujJUiilly  preceded  by  a  rite  called  the 
AMfMrgcs;  the  celebrant  goes  down  the  middle  aisle, 
or  at  least  to  the  siinctunry  gates,  sprinkling  the 
people  with  holy  water  while  the  choir  sings  the 
anthem  Asperges  me  hyssopo  (Ps.  Ih  7).  The  cele- 
brunt  then  chunges  his  cope  for  the  sticrificial  vest- 
ment, the  chiisuble  (see  Vestments  and  Insignia, 
Ecclesiastioal),  and  recites  the  introductory 
prayers  of  the  mass  proper  while  the  choir  sings 
the  ninefold  Kyrie  eteuon,  followed  (except  in  Ad- 
vent and  Lent  and  at  requiem  masses)  by  the 
Gloria  in  excelna.  Next  come  the  collect,  epistle, 
and  gospel,  changing  with  each  day;  the  epistle  is 
sung  by  the  subdeacon  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar, 
as  being  addressed  originally  to  the  faithful,  while 
the  deacon  sings  the  go«pcl,  onginiilly  proclaimed 
to  an  unbelieving  worlds  toward  the  north,  sym- 
bolically the  c|uarter  of  darkness.  Lights  are  car- 
ried at  the  gosfjcl  to  typify  Christ,  the  light  of  the 
world;  and  the  priest  kisses  the  book  at  the  end  in 
token  of  reverence  for  the  words  of  the  master.  The 
sermon  us^ually  comes  next,  being  in  moat  instances 
an  exposition  of  the  gospel  for  the  day*  The  Nicene 
creed  is  then  sung,  all  kneeling  at  the  words  **  And 
was  incarnate  .  ,  .  and  was  made  man/'  in  honor 
of  the  inciirnation.  The  following  section  is  ealletl 
the  offertory;  the  priest  solemnly  offers  on  the  altar 
first  the  bread  to  be  consecrated ^  then  the  wine 
mixe<l  with  a  little  water  as  representing  the  two- 
fold nature  of  Christ.  Next  comes  the  preface, 
varjiiig  with,  the  feast  or  mystery  commemorated, 
and  leading  up  to  the  Sanctm,  By  the  time  the 
choir  has  finished  this,  the  celebrant  has  already 
begun  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  mass,  which  he 
rc^cites  in  a  low,  almost  inaudible  voice — a  relic  of 
the  days  of  persecution  when  the  most  sacred  mys- 
teries hjid  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  heathen  world. 
The  bellt  whieii  has  already  been  rung  three  times 
at  the  Sanrtus,  is  rung  once  at  the  beginning  of  this 
part  (called  the  canon  or  prayer  of  consecration) 
and  tliree  times  at  the  consecration  of  each  of  the 
demefitH.  After  the  canon  the  priest  sings  the 
Lord's  Prayer  to  a  very  ancient  melody,  the  final 
clause  coming  in  as  a  response  by  the  choir  and 
congregation.  The  next  noticeable  ceremony  is 
the  *'  ki^s  of  peace  "  which  in  motlern  usage  is  re- 
duced to  the  celebrant's  placing  his  hands  on  the 
deacon *fl  shoulders  and  inclining  the  head  slightly 
toward  him;  this  ceremonial  embrace  of  Christian 
brotherhood  is  then  conveyed  by  the  deacon  to  the 
subdeacon  and  by  him  to  any  other  clergy  who 
happen  to  be  present*  Presently  follows  the  con- 
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Bummation  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  priest *a  commu- 
nion, preceded  by  a  prayer  of  humility  at  which  the 
bell  is  again  rung.  As  a  rule  the  priest  communi- 
cates alone  at  a  high  mass,  the  time  for  general 
communion,  o\s'i ng  to  the  strict  requirement  of 
fasting,  being  early  in  the  morning.  After  the  ab- 
lutions, or  cleansing  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  post- 
communion  prayers  are  said,  and  the  priest  gives 
the  blessing  (omitted  in  masses  for  the  dead).  Then, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  altar,  he  recites  the  second 
gospel,  usually  John  i,  14,  while  the  choir  sings  a 
prayer  for  the  state  (in  monarchical  countries  for  the 
sovereign)  or  for  the  pope.  Incense  is  used  at  the 
introit  or  beginning  of  the  mass,  at  the  gospel,  at 
the  Sanctus,  and  at  the  consecration.  The  color  of 
the  vestments  differs  with  the  day  or  season.  White 
ia  used  on  feasts  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
other  x'irgins  not  martyrs,  and  confessors;  red  in 
Whitsuntide  and  on  feasts  of  martyrs,  typifying  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  blood  of  the  martyrs; 
violet  in  Advent  and  Lent;  black  on  Good  Friday 
and  at  masses  for  the  dead;  and  on  ordinary  days 
green,  the  color  of  nature  or  of  hope* 

BiULioaRAPsr:  On  I.:  F.  S,  R«ni,  Die  Geadiichte  des  ,\fe*ih 
opfer-Beffriffa,  2  vol*.,  Freiaing,  It>01-02;  Bingham^ 
Ortffinea,  XIII.,  i,  4-6,  XV^  iv.  4;  J.  .L  I.  von  I>6Uinger. 
Die  Eucharittie  in  den  ertten  drei  JaArhunderten,  Mains, 
1826;  J.  VV.  F.  Hfifline,  Die  Lehre  der  ikittiten  Kirche  vom 
Opfer  im  Lebrn  und  CuituM  der  Ckriaten,  Erlimgen,  1851; 
J.  N,  Dicpoldor,  Dae  H>#m  de»  euchariiOiMehen  Op/ere  und 
der  .  .  .  Thmlogen  der  drei  Utxten  JahrKunderten,  Aujcv 
bunr.  IS77t  J.  M,  Rogoti,  La  Meeae,  Pftrifl,  1882;  C.  Ro- 
Imult  de  Flpury,  La  Meeae:  ^tudee  arch^logiqueB  eur  hm 
monumcnU,  8  vols.,  ib.  18S3-S0;  J.  Scbwane.  Die  ewAa- 
riMtiache  Opferhafuituno,  Freiburg*  ISS9;  F,  Kattenbuaoh, 
Verffteichende  Conft^aeionekumle,  i.  414  eqq.,  Freiburg, 
1S92;  D.  Itock,  Hierurtfi^:  or  the  Hot]/  Sacrifice  of  the 
Maae,  2  vols..  London.  i892;  J,  M,  A,  Vacant,  Hist,  de 
Ut  conception  du  eacrifice  de  la  meeee  done  I'tgliBe  laiine, 
Paris,  1894:  O.  J.  Reichel,  Solemn  Sfaaa  at  Home  in  the 
Ninth  Cenhiry,  London,  1895;  N,  Gihr,  Die  heitiif&%.  Sakra- 
fnente  der  kaihoiiadun  Kirche,  2  vols,,  Freiburg.  1897; 
idem,  Daa  heitige  Meaaopfer^  d<iQmaiiaeh,  titurffiech  tind 
aaketiech  erkldrt,  8th  ed.,  ib.  1907,  Eng,  tmnsl.  of  cuxib 
ed.,  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Maaa,  doffmaticaUu,  litur- 
oicalij/  and  aareticaUif  erplaincd.  St.  Loula,  1908;  C.  H.  H. 
Wright.  The  Sertnce  of  the  Maaa  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  London,  1808;  A.  Frtt^ns,  Die  Meaae  im  deutr 
acJien  Xf  itte latter,  Freiburg,  1902;  W.  Ootim&nn,  Dae 
euchariatiache  Opfer  nach  der  Lehre  der  dlteren  Scholaatik, 
Frflburg,  1902;  A.  HaumntArk,  Die  Meaee  im  Morgen* 
land,  Kemp  ten,  1906;  A.  Devine,  The  Ordinary  of  tho 
Maas,  histortcaUy,  lituraicalty  and  exeff^icaUy  earplained^ 
N«w  York,  1907;  The  Roman  Breviary.  A  TranalOtion  ty 
JohnMarqveaaqf  Bnif^EdinhnLTsh.  1008.  Incidental  topics 
are  discussed  in  J.  H.  Mattbows.  The  Maaa  and  ita  Folktare, 
London,  1903;  J.  Hwnkey,  Ttro  Leading  Doctrinee  of  the 
Catholic  Church:  Analunia  of  the  Maaa,  AtGhi«OQ,  1904;  8. 
D.  Headlam,  The  Mmning  of  the  Maaa,  Londoo,  1005.  On 
tbe  name  ocinBult:  Uottmanner,  in  TQ,  1889,  pp,  531  sciq.; 
Kelloer.  in  TQ,  1901.  pp,  427  iqq, 

IL  On  the  IJtunricaJ  mde  an  inimenfi«  literature  ia 
opened  up  in  the  three  Mretiont  of  the  Briiieh  Muaeum 
Catalogue  devoted  to  LiturRiesi,  Information  upon  the 
manuaoripta  and  the  earliest  printed  editionii  ijt  found  in 
J.  Wfsale,  Bihtioffraphia  Uturfftra,  Catalogue  minaalium 
ritue  Latini,  L«jndon,  1886;  and  in  A.  Ebner,  Quetten  und 
Forechungen  aur  Oeechiehte  und  Kunatgeachichte  dem  Mie- 
mle  Romanum  im  MiOelaUer,  Freiburg.  1896.  Tbe  most 
important  coUectiona  are:  J,  Paraeliu*.  Liturgica  J^tin- 
orum,  2  part*.  Cologne.  1671,  rei^ued  under  the  title 
Rituaie  patrum  Latinorum  eipe  liturg%con  ixtfimtm,  ib. 
1675:  L.  Muratori,  Liturgia  Romana  vetue,  2  vol*,.  Veniee, 
1748.  Naples.  1776;  J,  Mabillon,  Muarum  Italicum.  Paria, 
tft^7-89,  3d  «d.,  1724:  E.  Mart^nc.  De  antiqitia  rccleeim 
riiibiia,  3  voU..  Rouen,  1700-02  and  often;  Cabml  and 
Lftderoq,  Mgnumenta  ecciema  liturgifcu,  roL  L,  part   1, 
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Paris,  1902.  Special  editions  of  the  different  sacramen- 
tariee  are:  of  the  Sacramentarium  Leonianutn^  by  C.  L. 
Feltoe,  Cambridge,  1806;  of  the  Scuratnentarium  O^ 
latianum,  by  H.  A.  Wilson,  Oxford,  1894;  the  Scurctmer^ 
karium  Oregorianum  is  in  MPL,  Ixxviii.  25  sqq.  For  Gal- 
ilean liturgies  consult:  J.  M.  Thomasius  (G.  M.  Tomasi), 
Codicet  aacramenL  nonoentU  annit  vetustiores,  Rome, 
1680  (first  to  contain  the  MiuaU  Oothicum,  Franeorum^ 
and  OfMicanum  vetu9)',  F.  J.  Mone,  LaieiniMche  und  gria- 
chiafhB  Meuen  avM  dem  2.-6.  Jahrhundert,  Frankfort, 
1860;  J.  M.  Neale.  and  G.  H.  Forbes.  The  AneierU  Litwr- 
gim  of  the  OeUlican  Church  now  flret  Collected,  Burntis- 
land, 1866  (contains  the  Miaaale  Oothicum  and  OaUicanum 
and  the  ScuramerUariutn  0<iUicanum,  also  the  Mietale 
Ridienovente);  U.  Chevalier,  Sacramentaire  et  martyrologe 
de  Vabbaye  de  8.  Remy,  Paris,  19(X).  Spanish  liturgies: 
the  Mieaale  mixtutn  {Mozarabicum),  ed.  P.  Hagenbach, 
first  appeared  Toledo,  15(X),  new  ed.  by  Asevedo.  Rome, 
1766,  MPL,  Ixxxv..  latest  ed..  Toledo.  1876.  The  MUan 
liturgy  was  printed  Milan.  1499;  other  editions  are: 
J.  Pamelius,  lAturgica  Latino,  i.  293-306.  Cologne,  1671, 
reproduced  in  F.  Probst,  Abendl&ndieche  Meaee,  pp.  14 
sqq.,  Mttnster,  1896;  ed.  of  C.  Borromeo,  Milan,  1660, 
and  often;  cf.  E.  Mart6ne,  De  antiquie  eccleeicB  ritibue,  i. 
173-176,  Bassano,  1787;  M.  (]rf)rbert,  Monumenta  Vetera 
Uturgica  Alemannia,  vol.  i.,  St.  Bias.  1777;  Berold,  EccU- 
eia  Ambroeiana  M ediolanenaia  kalendarium,  ed.  M.  Magis- 
tretti,  Milan,  1894;  A.  Ceriani,  Notitia  literaricB  Ambro' 
aiancB  ante  eeculum  xi.  medium,  pp.  2  sqq.,  Milan,  1896; 
M.  Magistretti,  Pontificale  in  ueum  eccleeicB  Mediolani,  ib. 
1897.  The  Neapolitan  and  C^puan  lectionary  was  edited 
by  Morin  in  his  Anecdota  Maredeolana,  i  (1893),  42&- 
436,  43^-444.  On  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Liturgy  con- 
sult: F.  E.  Warren.  The  Liturgy  and  RitucU  of  the  Celtic 
Church,  Oxford,  1881;  on  the  Stowe  Missal.  MacCarthy, 
in  Traneactione  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xxvii.  7  (1886); 
M.  L.  Rule,  The  Miaeal  of  St,  Axtguetine'e  Abbey,  Canter- 
bury, 1896. 

For  the  medieval  explanations  of  the  liturgy,  important 
historically,  MPL  is  the  great  source.  Individual  ex- 
positions are  found  as  follows:  Isidor  of  Seville,  MPL, 
Ixxxiii.  738  sqq.;  Rabanus  Maurus,  ib.,  cvii.  321  sqq.; 
Walafrid  Strabo,  ib.,  cxiv.  919  sqq.;  Amalarius  of  Mets, 
&>.,  cv.  986;  Berno  of  Reichenau,  ib.,  cxliL  1056  sqq.; 
Pwudo-Alcuin,  ib..  ci.  1173  sqq.;  Micrologus,  ib.,  cli.  974 
■qq.  (for  a  detailed  description  of  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  north  of  the  Alps  in  the  11th  century  drawn  from 
the  Micrologue,  cf.  Hauck-Hercog,  RE,  xii.  717-718); 
Hildebert  of  Tours,  ib..  dxxi.  1158;  Rupert  of  Deuts,  ib., 
clxx.  13  sqq.;  Honorius  of  Autun,  ib.,  clxxii.  543  sqq., 
1^7  sqq.;  Innocent  III.,  ib.,  ccxvii.  763  sqq.  A  collec- 
tion of  expositions  was  made  by  M.  Hittorpius,  De  divinie 
catholiceB  eecleeim  offlciia  et  myeteriis,  Ck)logne,  1568,  ed. 
G.  Ferrarius.  Rome,  1591.  3d  ed.,  Paris.  1610. 

Noteworthy  investigations  are:  T.  Kliefoth,  Liturgia<^ 
Abhandlungen,  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  v..  vi..  Schwerin.  1859;  H.  A. 
Kdstlin.  Oeachichte  dee  chriatlichen  Gotteadierutee,  pp.  91 
sqq.,  Freiburg,  1887;  F.  Probst.  Liturgie  dee  4.  Jahrhun^ 
derta  und  deren  Reform,  Mtinster,  1893;  M.  Magistretti, 
La  Liturgia  delta  chieaa  Milaneee  nel  eecolo  iv.,  Milan, 
1899;  L.  Duchesne.  Origenee  du  culte  chrdtien,  Paris,  1902. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  treated  in  II..  5,  is  collected 
in  J.  Smend.  Kelchveraagung  und  Kelchependung  in  der 
aberidlAndiachen  Kirche,  GOttingen,  1898;  cf.  Funk,  in 
Kirchengeechichtlichen  Abhandlungen  und  Untereiichungen, 
i  (1897).  293-308.  and  Zeitachrift  fUr  jjraktiache  Theologie, 
xxi  (1899).  82  sqq.  Much  of  the  material  cited  under 
LrruRGics  will  be  found  pertinent  and  helpful. 

MASSALIANS.     See  Messalians. 

MASSILIANS.    See  Semi-Pelagianism. 

MASSILLON,  mOs^si'lySn',  JEAN  BAPTISTE: 
French  prelate  and  famous  preacher;  b.  at  Hydres 
(12  m.  e.  of  Toulon)  June  24,  1663;  d.  at  aermont 
Sept.  18,  1742.  He  was  the  son  of  a  notary.  In 
1681  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
At  first  he  believed  himself  fitted  rather  for  the  life 
of  a  student  and  teacher  than  for  the  pulpit,  and 
taught  for  some  time  at  P^zenas  and  then  in  1689 
At  Montbrison,    But  his  superiors  divined  his  tal- 


ent for  preaching,  and  commissioned  him  to  de- 
liver the  funeral  orations  for  Villars,  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  and  Villeroy,  archbishop  of  Lyons  (1693); 
and  his  Lenten  sermons  at  Montpellier  in  1698  at- 
tracted general  attention.  His  success  drew  ill- 
will  upon  him,  and  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  go 
into  retirement;  but  the  dignity  and  purity  of  his 
life  silenced  those  who  were  envious  of  him.  In 
1696  he  was  called  to  Paris  as  superior  of  the  semi- 
nary of  Saint-Magloire.  The  Lenten  sermons  which 
he  preached  in  1699  in  the  church  of  Saint-Honor6 
made  a  deep  impression.  In  the  following  Advent 
he  was  siunmoned  to  preach  before  the  king  at 
Versailles,  and  delivered  the  Lenten  sermons  there 
also  in  1701  and  1704.  Bourdaloue  (q.v.),  whose 
reputation  as  a  preacher  then  stood  highest,  is  said 
to  have  remarked  on  hearing  him,  in  the  words  of 
John  the  Baptist,  ''  He  must  increase  and  I  must 
decrease."  Louis  XIV.  showed  him  the  greatest 
respect,  saying  to  him,  ^'  I  have  heard  more  than 
one  great  orator  in  my  chapel,  and  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  them;  but  whenever  I  hear  you,  I 
am  always  dissatisfied  with  myself.''  Among  his 
funeral  orations,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 
special  note  should  be  made  of  those  on  the  Prince 
de  Conti  in  1709,  on  the  Dauphin  in  1711,  and  on 
Louis  himself.  The  simple  and  impressive  begin- 
ning of  the  last  is  celebrated.  Looking  over  the 
vast  audience  in  silence,  then  down  at  the  coffin 
which  held  all  that  was  left  of  the  mightiest  mon- 
arch of  his  day,  he  broke  the  solemn  stillness  with 
the  words  Dieu  seul  est  grands  mes  frlres  ("  God 
alone  is  great,  my  brethren!  *')•  In  1717  he  was 
named  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  preached  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year  before  the  young  Louis  XV.  a  course 
of  ten  sermons  in  Lent  (commonly  known  as  Le 
petit  Cardme,  and  considered  as  his  most  finished 
work),  in  which  he  urged  upon  the  youthful  mon- 
arch and  his  court  the  obligations  of  morality  and 
just  government.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1719,  but  from  1720  confined 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  episcopate,  leaving  his 
diocese  only  once,  to  deliver  the  funeral  sermon 
over  Charlotte-Elisabeth,  the  duchess  of  Orleans. 

Among  his  contemporaries  he  was  as  much  re- 
garded as  Bossuet  (q.v.),  whose  equal  in  the  pul- 
pit, however,  he  was  not;  and  his  funeral  orations 
mark  the  point  at  which  this  branch  of  sacred  elo- 
quence began  to  decline.  His  name  was  highly 
honored  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
thanks  to  the  eulogies  of  Voltaire  and  the  Ency- 
clopedists, who  approved  of  him  because  he  was 
more  of  a  moralist  than  a  theologian.  In  more  re- 
cent times  it  has  been  less  prominent,  partly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  was 
never  friendly.  His  style  b  not  so  lofty  as  that  of 
the  brilliant  and  courtly  Bossuet,  whom,  however, 
he  must  be  admitted  to  surpass  in  sympathy  and 
unction.  According  to  the  usage  of  his  time,  he 
takes  a  text  as  a  matter  of  form,  only  to  depart 
from  it  as  freely  as  he  chooses.  His  structure  is 
lacking  in  logic  and  strict  order;  he  loses  himself 
in  moral  digressions,  and  has  at  conunand  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  applications  to  set  forth  the 
thoughtlessness  of  the  courtiers,  the  vices  of  the 
great,  or  the  horrors  of  war.    Yet  his  sermons  arQ 
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characterized  by  a  depth  of  Christian  experience 
and  vital  piety  which  are  sometimea  absent  from 
the  more  showy  efforts  of  Boasuet  and  Bourdaloue. 
He  hiniiielf  pub!ishe<l  none  of  hia  diaeouraes  except 
that  on  tlie  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  coUections 
which  appeared  in  1705,  1706,  and  1714  were  un- 
authorized   and    not    always    correct    reports    by 
others.     After  his  death  his  nephew  brought  out 
an  edition  of  his  works  in  15  vols.,  Paris,   1745. 
The  moat  recent  coUected  edition  is  that  of  Blam- 
pignon,  4  vols.,  Bar-le-Duc,  18S5,     English  trans- 
lations of  sermons  are  by  Dodd,  Sermons  on  tke 
Duties  of  the  Grtai,  London,  1776;   Sermons ^  with  a 
Life,  by  D^Alembert,  ib.  1839;    a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons ^  with  Life,  ib.  1849;   and  two  volumes  in  the 
Ancient  and  Modem  Library  of  Theological  Litera- 
ture, London,  1889-90.  (J.  VifcNOT,) 
BiBtiooaAPHY:    Th©  best  work  on  the  Rubject  is  L.  F.  F, 
Theremin  I     DetnoMtheruui    and    AfwtaiUon,     Ber3in»     IBiS, 
Con«uJt  the  studies  by  L.  Doumergue,  Muntauban,  184J; 
K,    LabeUJe.    8traaburg.    1857;     A.    Bayle.    Parij*.    1867; 
A.  Laurent,  Tours,  1870;    E.  A.  Blantpiirnon,  Ma**ilt&n 
d'aprt*  de*  documsntt  iniditM^  Parui,   1879;    idcnx,  L'Kpia- 
copat  de  ManilUm  d'aprts  de&  dacumenis  im^Ut,  ib.  1BB4; 
idfim,  Suppiement  d  ton  hUL  €t  ii  »a  correvpondance^  ib. 
1801;    G.  ChAfa«rt,  Thi&togie  pattoraU  <l«  Afam/lon*  Mon- 
t«ufa«ii«   ISgO;     E.  Ch&iel,  La  PrMieaHon  de  ManiUon^ 
Pftria,  18B4;    Lichtenbefnon  ESR,  VJU,  771-774* 

MASSUETj  RENE:  French  BenefUetiiie  of  Saint 
Maur  (q.v.j;  b,  at  St.  Quen,  near  Bemay  (S3  m. 
ii,w.  of  Paris),  Aug.  13,  1665  (or  16()67);  d,  at 
Paris  Jan.  19^  1716,  He  became  a  profesised  on 
Oct.  20,  1682,  and  began  his  literary  career  by  his 
anonymoua  Lettre  (run  eccirmastig^te  au  R.  P.  E,  L,  J. 
tur  cdle  qu*U  a  ^crite  aux  RR.  FP,  B^-n/didins  de  la 
Congregation  de  St,  Mmir  (OsnabrUck,  1699),  in 
which  he  defended  the  Maiirista  a^inst  the  Jesuit 
chargea  that  their  edition  of  Augnstine  waa  defligned 
to  propagate  Jan.senism.  In  1703  he  was  called  to 
St,  Germain  des  Prt^s,  where  he  prepared  an  ad- 
mirable edition  of  the  Contra  htEreses  of  Irenreus 
(Paris,  1710).  Id  1713  he  edited  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Annales  ordinis  S.  Benedidi^  which  bad  al- 
most been  completed  by  J.  MabiUon,  prefixing  biog- 
raphies of  Mabillon  and  T.  Ruinart.  Five  interest- 
ing letters  of  Massiiet  to  B.  Pez  are  contained  in 
J.  G,  Schelhora's  Amctniloies  lUerarim,  xiii.  278- 
310  (Frankfort,  172*1-31);  twelve  to  M,  MDller  in 
St.  Gall  m  the  Archives  des  missions  sdenlifiques  ei 
litk'raires,  vi,  448-174  (Paris,  1857);  a  few  in  E. 
Gigas'  Lettres  inidites  de  dii^ers  savanU,  ii,  2  (Copen- 
liagen,  1893);  and  one  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Em- 
meran  in  J.  A.  Endres'  KorresjMmdent  der  Maunner 
(Stuttgart,  1899,  p.  41).  Bis  M6mmre  mir  rhisloire 
des  patjiarcais  still  exists  in  mamiscript  in  the  Bib- 
'  lioth6que  Nationale,  Paris,  (G,  LaubmannJ 

BibuogAapht:  D.  Tft««in.  Hitt*  littHnire  de  ia  canorfot^iem 
de  Snint  Maw,  pp.  304-306.  376-379,  BniaMla,  1770; 
J.  B.  V»ner,  Lee  BMMictine  de  Saint  Maur,  pp.  108-11], 
P»rw,  189^;  LichtenbennST,  ESH,  viii.  785-787;  KL, 
viii.  ©78-979;   Herbet,  in  TQ,  1833,  pp.  452  sqq. 

MATAMOROS,  iaat"Q-m5'r<is,  MAStTEL:  Span- 
ish Protestant;  b.  at  Lepe  (70  m.  w.  of  Seville) 
Oct.  8,  1835;  d.  at  Lausanne  July  31,  1866.  lie 
passed  hia  ear!y  3routh  in  Malaga,  and  at  the  ago  of 
fifteen  entered  tlie  military  school  at  Toledo,  but 
left  before  the  completion  of  the  course  and  re- 
turned to  his  home.     A  trip  to  Gibraltar  marked 


the  turning-point  of  his  life,  for  he  there  met  a 
Catalan  named  Francisco  de  Paula  Riiet,  who  had 
become  a  convert  to  Protestantism ,  through  whose 
preaching  Matamoros  abandoned  his  former  faith. 
He  was  recalled  to  Spain  to  serve  his  t^rm  in  the 
army,  and  during  service  in  Seville  endeavored  to 
make  a  Protestant  propaganda  among  his  comrades. 
This  conduct  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment,  and  Matamoros  foimd  his 
position  so  uncomfortable  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
his  mother  purchase  hb  discliarge.  In  the  service 
of  a  Protestant  society  of  Paris  Matamoros  visited 
Granada,  Seville,  and  Barcelona.  The  discovery 
of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  a  Protestant  convert 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  brought  for  trial  to 
Barcelona,  where  he  was  imprisoned  with  some  of 
hia  corehgionists  for  more  than  two  >*ears.  The 
efforts  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  in  18fi3  were  fruitless,  but  the 
inter\'ention  of  the  Prussian  government  resulted 
in  the  commutation  of  the  sen  ten  oe  of  nine  years* 
labor  in  the  galleys  to  banishment  for  an  e<iual 
length  of  time>  On  May  28,  18G3,  the  prisoners 
were  accordingly  released  and  Matamoros  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  as  a  martyr  to  the 
Gospel.  His  stay  there  was  brief,  however,  and  he 
went  to  Lausanne  to  attend  the  theological  lecturea 
of  the  university-  His  health  soon  obliged  him  to 
make  a  long  residence  in  southern  France,  and  at 
Pan  he  waa  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  a 
ehort-lived  Spanish  school.  Jn  May,  1866,  he  re- 
turned to  Lausanne  to  die.  (FRtTZ  FLtEDNERf.) 
Bibuoorafhy:     H.   Dalton.   Die  evanoetieclie  Betctifuno  tn 

Spanien,  WwshtuieiL,   1872;     F.  PmMl«  Dae  Eranffelium 

in  Spanieru  Firei<iinwald«»  1877, 

MATHER,  CALVIN  WTLSOW:  Presbyterian 
misfiionar>^;  b.  in  Cumberland  Co.,  near  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa.,  Jan.  9,  1836;  d,  at  Tsingtau,  Shantung 
Province,  China,  Sept.  28,  1908.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class  io  Jefferson  College,  1857; 
was  principal  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  Academy,  1857-59; 
studied  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  (Pres- 
byterian). Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1850-61,  and  waa 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1861.  He  had  already 
JMjen  accepted  as  a  missionary  by  the  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Miaaions,  but  lack 
of  funds  preventing  the  board  from  sending  him 
out  at  once  he  was  stated  supply  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Delaware,  O.,  from  1861  till  1863,  when, 
in  company  with  Hunter  Corbett  (b.  at  Leather- 
wood,  Pa.,  December  8,  1835;  graduated  at  JefTer- 
Bon  College,  1860;  studied  in  Western  Theological 
Seminary  1860-62,  graduated  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1863,  since  1866  missionary  at 
Chefoo,  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1906),  he  sailed  for  Cluna.  The  voyage  was  long 
and  the  bearing  of  the  captain  insulting.  He  ex- 
changed the  ship  at  Shanghai  for  a  steamer  and  got 
into  a  Btorm  and  was  wrecked  near  Chefoo^  which 
happily  was  their  destination,  and  after  a  night  of 
suffering  they  safely  arrived  there.  He  w^aa  settled 
at  Teng  Chow,  the  port  of  Shantung,  a  province  iia 
large  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  remained 
there  till  1904,  when  he  went  to  live  at  Wei-Hsien. 
In  1864  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  school  out  of 
which  there  waa  formally  organized  in  137S  a  col- 
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lege,  known  as  The  Shantung  Union  College,  which 
was  removed  to  Wei-Hsien  in  1904.  He  was  its 
president  till  1895.  He  also  had  a  church  at  Teng 
Chow  down  to  1906. 

He  was  a  missionaiy  of  the  grand  type,  devoted 
to  his  work,  a  master  of  the  language  of  the  people 
he  lived  among  and  for  whom  he  lived,  and  willing 
to  be  spent  in  their  service,  for  he  was  home  on  fur- 
lough only  three  times.  He  was  an  extraordinarily 
versatile  man,  learning  easily  whatever  he  studied 
and  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  or  turn  it  to  prac- 
tical account.  Thus  he  was  very  skilful  in  the  use 
of  tools,  understood  machineiy,  even  the  latest  ap- 
plication of  electricity,  and  made  much  of  the  ap- 
paratus used  in  the  college.  In  1870  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  American  Presbjrterian  Mission 
Press  in  Shanghai.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  bom 
teacher,  writing  text-books  in  mathematics  and  the 
famous  **  Lessons  in  Mandarin  "  which  are  widely 
used.  Besides  administering  a  college  and  preach- 
ing regularly  and  eloquently  both  in  Chinese  and 
English  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
revision  of  the  Mandarin  translation  of  the  Bible, 
Mandarin  being  the  dialect  of  Shantung.  The  New 
Testament  was  taken  in  hand  in  1890  and  finished 
in  1906,  when  the  Old  Testament  was  at  once  taken 
up  but  only  the  book  of  Genesis  and  part  of  the 
Psalms  had  been  revised  at  his  death.  This  labor 
was  his  last.  He  had  been  doing  it  at  Chefoo,  where 
he  was  spending  the  sununer.  As  he  had  been  suf- 
fering from  dysentery  he  concluded  that  it  would 
be  better  on  his  way  back  to  Wei-Hsien  to  stop  at 
the  German  hospital  at  Tsingtau  for  treatment. 
This  he  did,  but  his  disease  had  passed  beyond  cure. 

He  was  twice  married,  but  had  no  children.  His 
first  wife  was  Miss  Julia  A.  Brown  of  Delaware,  O., 
whom  he  married  in  1863  and  who  died  in  1898. 
She  was  a  most  efiicient  coadjutor  in  educational 
work.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Ada  Haven,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  in  1900  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  at  Peking.  She  was  equally  helpful 
in  his  literary  work. 

MATERIALISM. 

Origin  in  Greek  Philoaophy  ({  1). 

Monistic  Materialism  (§  2). 

Diialistic  Materialism  (§3). 

Mechanical  and  Organic  Materialism  ({  4). 

Mechanical  View  in  Modem  Philosophy  ({  5). 

Weakness  of  the  Theory  ((  6). 

By  the  term  materialism  is  usually  meant  the 
metaphysical  view  that  the  basis  of  everything  that 
exists  is  matter,  or  that  nothing  except  matter 
exists.    Materialism   seems  to  have  been   histor- 
ically earlier  than  its  opposite,  spirit- 
z.  Origin    ualism   (see  Ideausm),   or  than   the 
in  Greek     dualism  which  recognizes  both  matter 
Philosophy,  and   spirit   (see    Descartes,    Ren^). 
Thus,  in  the  oldest  Greek  philosophy 
is  found  the  assumption  that  everything  originated 
from  a  primary  matter,  and  that  all  phenomena  are 
but  transformations  of  this,  and  shall  one  day  re- 
turn to  it  again,  after  which  new  changes  will  begin, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.    The  concept  of  spirit,  as 
an  object  of  interior  perception,  and  still  more  of 
spirit  as  a  cosmic  principle,  came  later.     And  even 
where,  as  with  Anaxagoras,  spirit  appears  as  the 


creator  of  the  world,  it  may  be  taken  as  materially 
conceived.  Plato  is  the  first  to  reach  the  concept 
of  an  absolutely  inunaterial  cosmic  principle.  With 
him  the  spiritual  or  intelligible  world  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  world  of  phenomena  cognizable  by 
the  senses,  which  comes  into  being  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  former.  While  all  true  materialism 
b  in  a  sense  monistic,  recognizing  but  a  single  prin- 
ciple as  the  essence  of  the  world,  this  essence  may 
differentiate  itself  into  a  finer  and  a  coarser  matter, 
and  one  of  these  may  influence  the  other.  Greek 
philosophy  begins  with  a  strictly  monistic  material- 
ism; Thales  recognizes  water,  Anaximenes  fire,  as 
the  source  of  all  things.  But  in  Heraclitus,  al- 
though all  phenomena  are  transformations  of  the 
principle  of  fire,  and  although  the  Logos  which 
brings  harmony  out  of  all  is  not  a  second  principle 
but  immanent  in  matter,  jret  fire  itself  is  opposed, 
as  a  finer  and  more  spiritual  element,  to  two  coarser 
ones,  water  and  earth,  developed  indeed  out  of 
itself.  This  dualistic  view  was  more  fully  worked 
out  later  by  the  Stoics. 

Speaking  generally,  the  materialism  of  modem 
times,  descending  from  Hobbes  and  winning  adher- 
ents at  first  more  in  France  than  in  England  or  Ger- 
many, has  been  monistic,  in  so  far  as  all  spiritual 

processes  are  conceived  merely  as 
2.  Monistic  functions  of  matter.  This  view  was 
Materialism,  set    forth     by    Lamettrie   (1709-51), 

whose  best-known  work  is  L' Homme 
machine  (Leyden,  1748;  new  ed.,  Paris,  1865),  and 
by  Holbach  in  the  Systkme  de  la  nature  (see  Deism, 
II.,  §  3).  The  great  Encydopidie  (see  Encyclo- 
pedists) was  to  a  large  extent  a  product  of  mate- 
rialism, although  Positivism  (q.v.),  which  is  often 
confused  with  it,  contributes  its  share.  Germany 
produced  many  monistic  materialists  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  most  heated  controversy 
broke  out  about  the  middle  of  that  century  owing 
to  the  publication  of  a  lecture  by  the  physiologist 
Rudolf  Wagner,  Ueber  Menschenachdp/ung  und 
Seelensubstam  (Gdttingen,  1854),  to  which  Karl 
Voigt  replied  in  his  once  famous  satirical  pamphlet 
Kdhlerglaube  und  Wissenschaft  (ib.  1854).  To  the 
further  spread  of  materialistic  views  the  principal 
contributors  were  Jakob  Moleschott,  especially  in 
his  Der  Kreislavf  dea  Lebens  (5th  ed.,  Mainz,  1876- 
1885),  and  Ludwig  BUchner  with  his  popular  trea- 
tise Kraft  und  Staff  (1855;  2l8t  ed.,  Leipsic,  1904; 
Eng.  transl.,  Force  and  Matter,  London,  1864). 
Bachner  did  more  for  the  spread  of  this  view  than 
Ludwig  Feuerbach  (q.v.),  who  is  often  classed  as  a 
materialist,  or  than  David  Friedrich  Strauss  (q.v.), 
who  in  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glaube  (Leipsic,  1872; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,  London 
and  New  York,  1873)  leans  strongly  toward  mate- 
rialism without  being  able  wholly  to  free  himself 
from  Hegelian  pantheism.  Systems  more  or  less 
akin  to  materialism  have  been  set  forth  in  more  re- 
cent times  by  Heinrich  Czolbe  and  Eugen  Diihring, 
without  winning  any  wide  following;  and  a  com- 
paratively moderate  essay  in  the  same  direction  is 
found  in  Du  Bois-Reymond^s  well-known  lecture 
Ueber  die  Grenzen  dea  Naturerkennens  (Leipsic, 
1872)  and  his  book  Die  sieben  WeUratsel  (ib.  1882). 
Less  moderate  is  the  much-discussed  work  of  Ernst 
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li&ckelp  Die  Weltrdtsel  (Bonn,  1899).  All  these 
recent  mateimliatic  theories  are  monistic,  and  usu- 
ally more  or  leas  connected  with  the  dcjctrine  of  evo- 
lution. Monisttc  also  m  ihe  atomistie  iiiaterialisiiiy 
however  much  its  supporters  have  attempted  to  give 
it  a  duahslic  coloring,  as  may  l>e  seen  in  the  teaebing 
of  Democritua  and  of  hi."*  successors  the  Epicureans. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Epicurean  atom- 
ism was  revnved  by  Pierre  Gassendi  (q.v.),  who  led 
the  way  to  a  meclmnical-phyHical  conception  of  the 
world  and  thus  to  modem  materialism. 
3.  Dualistic  But  whereas  Gassendi  was  unable  to 
Materialism,  include  the  Deity  in  his  materialistio 
conception  of  the  universe,  placing  God 
rather  above  this  world  of  phenomena  in  wliich 
only  secondary  catises  are  ojjerative,  long  before  his 
day  the  Stoics  had  made  their  noteworthy  attempt 
to  include  God  as  a  factor  in  tlie  niat**rial  world, 
tbua  leading  up  to  a  duaHstic  materialism.  Be* 
cause  they  emphasized  so  strongly  an  ethical  ideal- 
iam  which  amounts  to  rigorism,  they  have  been  a 
gpod  deal  neglected  by  historians  of  materialism; 
and  yet  they  were  thorough-going  and  logical  ma- 
teriahsta.  All  reality  to  them  is  corporeal;  the 
Godhead  exists,  therefore  it  must  be  corporeal,  i.e., 
material,  and  so  must  the  soul,  and  even  the  vir- 
tues an<l  affections  of  the  soul.  It  is  true  they  often 
speak  of  two  principles,  thus  apparently  following 
Plato  or  Aristotle;  but  a  closer  scrutiny  of  their 
views  shows  that  the  active  formative  principle  is 
considered  as  definitely  materiaL  The  four  ele- 
ments are  not  eternal,  nor  do  they  spring  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  but  all  come  from  the  one  primal 
matter,  which  the  Stoics,  here  following  Heraclitus, 
regard  m  fire.  This  fire,  the  artificer  of  the  world, 
pervades  the  whole  universe  and  is  called  God. 
Tbey  also  call  the  Deity  anima  mundi^  the  w^orld- 
Boul,  or  Logos:  but  their  Logos  is  material,  not 
spiritual.  In  the  evolution  of  the  world,  the  Logos, 
as  spermatikmt  eeminal^  is  contrasted  with  the  other 
two  coarser  elements*  It  comprehends  the  single 
loqoi  spemmtikai,  which  are  also  thotight  of  as  mar 
terial  substances.  But  t!ie  kind  of  materialisra 
which  commended  itself  to  the  Stoics  by  iis  logical 
character  found  no  adherents  after  the  last  real 
Stoic  had  occupieil  the  imperial  throne  (see  Sto- 
icism). Christian  philosophy  gave  a  certain  place 
to  ratianes  semimile^^  but  regarded  them  as  rather 
spiritual  than  material;  there  are  traces  of  Stoic 
materiuHsra  in  some  of  the  Fathers,  but  Platonic 
metaphysics  gained  the  upper  hand,  as  l>eing  more 
in  harniony  with  Christian  spiritual  ideas.  In  the 
Renaissance  and  later  times  Stoic  philosophy  has 
had  more  influence  than  is  generally  supposed;  but 
its  natural  system  has  had  but  few  and  unimportant 
followers,  and  monism  has  generally  triumphed  in 
the  region  of  materialism. 

But  besides  the  distinction  already  treated  be- 
tween monistic  and  dualistic  materialism^  tliere  is 
another  of  still  deeper  sigDificanoe  between  organic 
and  mechanical  materialism.  The  latter  rejects 
aU  teleological  considerations,  while  the  former  ia 
at  least  patient  of  them.  The  oldest  Greek  philo- 
wopben,  materialiatfi  as  they  were,  regarded  matter 
afl  poiaessitig  life,  if  not  a  soul.  Heraclitus  may  be 
taken  aa  a  type  of  the  older  orgauic  materialism^ 


regarding  matter  as  eternally  in  motion,  and  moved 
by  certain  laws,  not  from  without  but  according 
to  reason.  But  his  Logos  is  not  a  cod- 
4*  Mechan-  scions ,  etill  leas  a  sell-conscious  agent, 
ical  and  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  all- 
Organic  knowings  intelligent  nous  of  Anax- 
Matertalism.  agoras,  which  had  no  slight  influence 
on  the  Platonic  and  Aristoteyan  doc- 
trine of  God.  T^ie  principal  representatives  of 
organic  as  of  dualistic  materialism  were  the  Sloica, 
with  their  decided  teleological  tendency.  In  their 
view  the  end  of  all  things,  of  course,  is  the  return 
into  the  primary  fire;  but  in  the  ejcisttng  world  the 
formative  principle  is  rational.  Everytlung  is 
logically  ordiiineil  by  a  provident  intelligence.  The 
mechanical  materialism  of  the  present  day  is  still 
based  upon  the  atomistic  theory,  as  laid  down  by 
Leucippua  and  Democritus.  The  eternal  move- 
ment of  the  atoms  is  not  conditioned  by  any  defi- 
nite cause,  and  proceeds  in  no  definite  order;  casu- 
ally, yet  still  by  necessity,  atoms  came  together 
from  various  sides,  from  one  part  and  another  of 
infinite  space,  and  this  brought  about  a  rotary  mo- 
tion out  of  which  the  universe  ultimately  came  into 
being.  Since  the  soul  is  composed  of  atoms,  its 
processes  also  must  be  purely  meclmnical.  Democ- 
ritus even  considered  the  perception  of  the  senaea 
to  be  mechanical,  emanations  of  atoms  detaching 
themselves  from  objects  and  affecting  the  senses. 
His  atomistic  system  is  a  strictly  logical  and  scien- 
tific one,  not  depending  upon  any  invisible  powers 
such  as  the  nous  of  Anaacagoraa  or  the  love  and 
hiite  of  Empedocles.  Sense-perception,  indeed, 
with  him  is  deceptivc^ — a  dim  knowledge,  contrasted 
with  the  true,  which  is  to  be  gained  by  reason;  al- 
though according  to  his  whole  teaching  thought 
must  be  baseii  upon  sense-perception  and  can  not 
he  independent  of  it.  Epicurus,  while  as  a  rule 
following  Democritus,  introduced  a  peculiar  varia- 
tion in  teaching,  not  a  primary  motion  or  rotation 
of  atoms,  but  a  mode  of  motion  by  which  they  fell 
through  their  own  weight  and  declined  a  little  from 
a  straight  line  through  a  sort  of  self-determination. 
This  declension  explains  their  meeting  and  perma- 
nent combinations,  as  w^ell  as  the  upward  and  side- 
long motions  through  which  worlds  came  into  be- 
ing. This  element  of  arbitrary  determination  helps 
Epicuma  to  explain  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which 
he  accepts  in  a  certain  sense,  but  it  damages  the 
strict  logical  consequence  of  a  materialism  that 
denies  any  freedom  or  arbitrary  determination. 

In  modern  times,  without  knowing  anything  of 
Epicurtis,    Galileo    revived    the    Democritean    me- 
chanlcal  conception   of  the  universe,   denying,   in 
opposition    to    the    scholastic- A risto- 
5.  Mechan-  toh'an    philosophy^    any    real    coming 
ical  View  in  into   existence   or   perisliing,   and   rcj- 
Modem      f erring  all  changes  to  shifting  of  parts, 
Philosophy,  to  quantitative  not  qualitative  rela- 
tions.    The  meclMinical  view  of  nature, 
if  not  of  the  universe,  was  dominant  at  the  begin- 
ning of  mtMlern  philosophy  with  the  most  appar- 
ently opposite  thinkers,  with  Rend  Descartes  (q.v,) 
as  well  as  with  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.v.),   who,   re- 
garding philosophy  as  the  science  of  bodies,  con- 
sidered an  incorporeal  substance  as  an  abmsrdttj 
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and  explained  mental  processes  in  a  purely  mechan- 
ical manner.  According  to  Descartes  matter  con- 
sists of  corpuscles — not  the  absolutely  indivisible 
atoms  of  Democritus,  but  parts  indivisible  by  us. 
The  mass  of  matter  and  motion  originally  estab- 
lished by  God  is  as  a  whole  incapable  of  increase  or 
diminution.  Equally  with  Hobbes,  Descartes  ex- 
plained mental  processes,  e.g.,  the  association  of 
ideas,  in  a  purely  mechanic^  way  by  particular 
material  changes  in  the  brain  arising  from  affection 
through  the  senses,  and  by  the  generation  of  new 
concepts  as  a  result  of  these  changes.  Descartes  is 
thus  one  of  the  foimders  of  the  mechanical-mate- 
rialistic school  as  far  as  anthropology  is  concerned. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  leave  out  the  thinking  soul 
to  reach  the  view  of  Lamettrie,  who  believed  that 
the  thing  to  do  was  not,  with  Leibnitz  (q.v.),  to 
spiritualize  matter,  but  to  materialize  the  soul. 
For  him  the  soul  is  the  material  consciousness;  he 
finds  the  principle  of  life  not  in  it  but  in  all  the 
separate  parts,  since  each  smallest  particle  of  the 
organized  body  is  forced  to  move  by  an  innate 
principle.  Sin^ilar  views  are  held  by  most  physi- 
ologists and  biologists  of  the  present  day. 

The  most  obvious  justification  of  materialism  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  is  sense- 
perception,  which  shows  us  the  real  as  having  three 

dimensions;   and  this  leads  us  to  con- 

6.  Weakness  sider  these  three  dimensions  as  exist- 

of  the      ing  outside  ourselves  and  constituting 

Theory,    the   objects   of   the    intuitive   world. 

There  is  also  the  experience  that  men- 
tal processes  do  not  occur  without  a  material  base. 
While  it  may  be  admitted  that  as  far  as  our  expe- 
rience goes  the  material  (especially  the  nerves,  and 
in  higher  animals  the  brain)  is  a  sine  qua  rum  for 
mental  phenomena,  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
deducing  the  latter  from  the  former  or  explaining 
them  by  it.  In  spite  of  the  progress  recently  made 
in  cerebral  anatomy  and  the  success  attained  in  the 
localization  of  mental  activities,  the  question  is  still 
unanswered,  how  out  of  what  is  visible  and  tangi- 
ble, cognizable  by  the  external  senses,  that  which 
is  invisible  and  intangible,  cognizable  only  by  the 
inner  sense,  can  originate.  Moreover,  the  whole 
conception  of  matter  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
one,  resisting  exact  analysis.  What  we  first  get 
is  not  matter — that  is  secondary — but  sensations 
or  perceptions.  If  we  try  to  find  external  causes 
for  these,  we  still  do  not  reach  matter,  as  is  usually 
assumed,  but  forces  that  work  upon  us.  We  are 
thus  driven  into  a  sort  of  dynamism,  according  to 
which  matter  is  a  generally  operative  force,  its 
whole  essence  being  found  in  operation.  This  ex- 
treme dynamism  is  represented  by  Leibnitz  and 
many  of  his  adherents.  Another  objection  to  the 
ordinary  materialism  is  that  as  far  as  our  percep- 
tions go  they  present  themselves  to  us  as  something 
immanent  and  spiritual,  which  is  to  us  the  datum, 
the  known,  from  which  we  must  proceed  in  all  our 
philosophizing,  even  to  the  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
ternal world;  and  it  is  a  complete  inversion  for 
materialism  to  set  before  us  first  the  external  world 
which  is  unknown  to  us  and  explain  what  is  known 
to  us  from  that.  These  and  other  objections  are 
so  conclusive  that  thoroughgoing  materialism  may 


now  be  considered  as  philosophically  untenable,  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  physicists  who  still  accept 
it  because  it  harmonizes  with  their  tendencies  or 
preconceptions. 

Theoretical  materialism  is  not,  however,  incon- 
sistent with  strict  moral  views,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  absorption  in  purely  material,  i.e., 
sensual,  things.  Not  only  the  Stoics  but  also  De- 
mocritus and  Epicurus  may  be  cited  to  prove  this, 
as  may  also  Tertullian  on  the  Christian  side.  And 
in  the  most  decided  materialists  of  modem  times, 
such  as  Lamettrie,  Holbach,  and  others,  a  by  no 
means  despicable  inculcation  is  to  be  found  of  a 
virtue  which  is,  indeed,  primarily  self-love  but  gives 
the  public  interests  the  preference  over  the  individ- 
ual. Even  H&ckel  acknowledges  as  a  golden  rule 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Al- 
truism is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  mind  of  hu- 
manity that  the  most  extreme  theoretical  tendencies, 
even  those  which  assert  the  most  extreme  egoism 
in  the  region  of  morals,  are  forced  to  give  it  a  pre- 
dominant place  in  their  practical  counsels;  and 
there  is  scarcely  an  absolutely  egoistic  work  to  be 
cited,  except  Max  Stimer's  Der  Einzige  und  sein 
Eigentum  (Leipsic,  1845) ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  classed 
as  a  theoretical  materialist.  (M.  HEiNZstO 
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senschaft,  Zurich,  1897;  R.  C.  Shettle,  The  Origin  of  M al- 
ter and  Force,  London,  1897;  L.  BQchner,  Kraft  und 
Stoff,  Frankfort,  1898,  Eng.  tranal.  of  earlier  ed.,  London, 
1870;  E.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Ud>er  die  Qreruen  der  Na- 
turerkenntnis,  Leipsic,  1898;  C.  Barbagallo,  Del  Mat»- 
rialismo  storico,  Rome.  1899;  E.  Gaynor,  The  New  Ma- 
terialism, Dublin,  1899;  W.  A.  Preuss.  Oeist  und  Stoff, 
Oldenburg,  1900;  J.  Royce,  The  World  and  the  Indi- 
vidual, New  York.  1900-01;  I.  W.  Riley.  American  Phi- 
losophy; the  early  Schools,  New  York.  1 907 ;  the  works  on  the 
history  of  philosophy;  and  the  literature  under  iDEALxaM* 
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MATERlfUS,  ma^^r'nus,    JULIUS    FtRMICUS: 

Latin  apologist  of  the  fourth  c^?Iltur^^  To  liini  is 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  Dc  error e  profafiarujn 
religionum,  a  work  written  between  343  and  348, 
possibly  in  346.  Nothing  is  known  coneeming 
Mntemus,  but  in  the  fourth  century  a  pagan  as- 
trological work  entitled  Libri  oclo  matheseos  w*as 
compos€<l  by  a  certain  Julius  Firmicua  Mate m us 
Junior  Siculua,  and  the  identity  of  name  and  time, 
a  similarity  of  style,  the  Sicilian  home  of  the  pagan 
author  and  the  familiarity  with  Sicily  evinced  by 
the  Christian  writer  give  foundation  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  are  the  same.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pagan  Matemus  is  a  cosmopolitan  and  moral- 
istic neo-Platonist,  while  the  Christian  author  is  a 
fanatic.  But  since  the  Libri  maiheseos  was  com- 
posed  between  Dec,  30,  335,  and  May  22,  337.  it 
becomes  probable  that  the  two  books  were  by  the 
same  author  and  tkit  the  neoPIatonist  became  a 
Christian. 

As  the  descendant  of  a  senatorial  family,  Mat^r- 
nus  reccdvecJ  the  customary  training  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  while  as  a  Christian  he  studied  the 
works  of  Christian  authors.  Although  he  cites 
only  Homer  and  Porphyry,  he  shows  an  acqitaint- 
ance  with  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Athenagoras,  Minucius 
Felix,  Tertullian,  and  the  writings  of  Cyprian.  The 
De  trrore  pro/anarum  rdigionum,  of  which  only 
a  single  manuscript,  that  in  the  Vatican,  is  kno^mi, 
is  incomplete,  four  folios  of  the  cotlex  being  lost* 
The  general  plan  of  the  work,  however,  is  clear. 
It.  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  (chapa. 
i.-xvii.)  treats  of  the  false  objects  of  religious  wor* 
ahip^  and  contains  a  polemic  against  the  deities  of 
the  Greco- Roman  state  religion  and  against  Oriental 
cults.  The  second  part  (chaps,  xviii.-xxix.)  seeks 
to  show  that  the  pagan  mysteries  were  a  caricature 
of  the  words  of  the  Bible  and  the  mystery 
of  salvation.  The  work  closes  with  an  urgent 
appeal-  to  the  emperors  to  destroy  all  idob  and 
temples.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibliograprt:  The  tatent  cd»  of  the  De  errore  i»  by  C* 
Halm,  in  CJSEL,  voK  il.,  IBQJ,  It  wna  previously  edited 
by  MQnter  at  GopeiihAgeci,  1826.  with  comtrtenfAry,  rfn 
produced  m  MPL,  xiL  Cooftutt:  Moore,  JutiMt  Firmi^ 
CUM  MatemuM,  der  Heidg  und  der  ChrUi^  Muuieh,  iSDT; 
W.  S.  T«uffe»,  OtBdkithU  der  rrmi^chmi  lAUeratur,  cd.  L. 
Schwmb©,  ii.  1028  iqq.,  Leipuin,  1880;  A.  Ebert,  Gt- 
BehicMa  d«t  chri*tlich-iateinUehen  LiUtnUur,  pp.  129  aqq., 
ib.  1889:  O.  B&rdeabew«r,  Patntiaffie,  p.  864,  Freiburg, 
1901;  DCB.  iii,  862-863, 

MATHA,  JEAI?  DE.    See  Trinitarians. 

MATHER:  The  name  of  a  family  of  much 
prominence  in  the  early  history  of  New  England. 

1.  Richard  Mather^  the  ancestor  of  the  family 
in  America,  was  born  at  Lowton  (14  m,  w.  of  Man* 
Chester),  parish  of  Win^ick,  Lancashire,  1596;  d. 
at  Dorchester,  Biass.^  Apr.  22,  1669.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Win  wick  grammar-school,  and  at  fifteen  was 
chosen  teacher  of  a  school  at  Toxt-eth  Park,  Here 
he  became  acquaint^  with  a  branch  of  the  Aspin* 
wall  family,  by  whom  he  was  led  to  devote  himself 
to  the  minbtry,  and  went  to  Braaenose,  Oxford,  to 
prepare  for  the  mtme.  But  the  people  at  Toxteth 
were  BO  unwilling  to  wait  for  him,  that  he  left  the 
university  before  taking  his  degrees,  and  late  in  1618^ 


when  only  twenty-two,  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Toxteth  Park.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Cheater  ordained 
him;  and  in  Sept.,  1624,  he  married  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Edmond  Holt  of  Bury.  Becoming  an 
earnest  Pun  tan  and  lieing  for  a  time  suBponded,  he 
left — ^t raveling  in  disgwise  to  Bristol — for  New  Eng- 
land, May  23,  lt>35^  landing  at  Boston,  after  being 
very  nearly  shipwrecked,  Aug.  17  following.  The 
First  Church  at  Dorchester  liaving  emigrated  with 
it«  pastor,  Warham,  to  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mather 
gathered  a  new  (the  present  First)  church  there 
Aug»  23,  1636;  he  was  chosen  its  teacher  and  so 
remained  until  his  death.  For  his  second  wife  he 
married  the  widow  of  John  Cotton  (q.Y.).  By  hia 
first  wife  he  left  six  sons,  of  whom  four — Samuel, 
Nathaniel,  Eleaser,  and  Increase — followed  their 
father*8  profession. 

Richard  Mather  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  among  the  early  ministers  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  powerful  preacher,  and  a  specially  vf\m 
counselor;  he  waa  seized  with  his  mortal  illness 
while  moderating  that  ecclcaia^icjil  coiincil  in  Boa- 
ton  out  of  whose  deliberations  the  Old  South  Church 
was  bom.  He  was  skilled  in  the  New  England  plan 
of  church  government,  wrot«  three  or  four  of  the 
beat  early  tracts  in  it«  exposition  and  defense,  and 
was  the  chief  composer  of  the  **C«ambridge  Platform/* 

2.  Samuel  Mather,  eldest  son  of  Richanl  Mtither, 
was  born  at  Much  Woolton  (4  m.  8,e.  of  Liverpool), 
Lancashire,  May  13,  1626;  d.  in  Dublin  Oct.  29, 
167L  He  came  to  New  England  with  his  father 
in  1635,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1643,  and 
became  fellow;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
fellow  who  was  a  Har\'ard  graduate.  He  returned 
to  England  in  165(1  and  was  made  a  chapkin  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  resigned  in  1653  to 
attend  the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  Scot- 
land. He  became  an  M,A,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, in  1654,  and  was  one  of  its  senior  fellows.  He 
was  ordained  at  Dwbhn  Dec.  5,  1656.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  was  suspende<l  (Oct,,  1660)  and  then 
became  |>er|>etual  curate  of  Bnrtonwooti,  Warring* 
ton,  Lanc^i.'ihire,  wlience  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act 
of  Umformity  of  1662.  Returning  to  Dublin  he 
preached  there  for  several  years,  at  first  in  hk  own 
house.  He  waa  imprisoned  Sept,  20, 1664,  for  preach- 
ing at  a  private  oonventicle  but  was  soon  released. 
He  declined  a  call  to  return  to  Boston,  U.  S,  A. 

3.  Nathaniel  Mather,  third  son  of  Richard 
Mather,  was  born  at  Much  Woolton,  Lancashire, 
Mar.  20,  16:50;  d.  in  London  July  26,  1697.  He 
eame  to  New  England  with  his  father  in  1635  and 
was  graduated  M.A.  at  Harvard  in  1647.  He  then 
returned  to  England  and  preached  at  Harberton 
and  at  Barnstaple,  Devonshire,  until  ejected  by  the 
Act  of  1662,  when  he  went  to  Rotterdam.  Here  he 
remained  as  minister  of  the  English  Church  until 
the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel,  when  he  succeeded 
him  in  Dubhn.  In  1688  he  took  charge  of  the  Lime 
Street  Church,  London,  and  in  1694  became  one  of 
the  Merchant.^'  Lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  is 
interred  in  BunhitI  Fields,  London. 

4.  Eteazer  Mather,  fifth  son  of  Richard  Mather^ 
was  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  13,  1637;  d, 
at  Northampton,  Mass,,  July  24,  1560,  He  was 
gr^uated  at  Harvard  in  1666.    In  16^  he  went  tQ 
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Northampton,  gathered  the  first  church  there,  was 
ordained  in  June,  1661,  and  labored  successfully  as 
pastor  till  his  early  death. 

5.  Increase  Mather,  sixth  and  youngest  son  of 
Richard  Mather,  was  bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
June  21,  1639;  d.  in  Boston  Aug.  23,  1723.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1656  in  the  same  class 
with  his  brother  Eleazer,  though  on  account  of 
physical  weakness  for  a  time  he  was  a  pupil  of  John 
Norton.  On  his  nineteenth  birthday  he  preached 
at  Dorchester,  and,  twelve  days  later,  sailed  for 
England.  He  took  his  M.A.  at  Trinity  Ck)llege, 
Dublin,  and,  after  preaching  in  various  places,  re- 
turned to  New  England  in  1661,  intending  to  go 
back  to  England  when  times  should  be  more  favor- 
able. He  was  ordained  in  New  England,  however, 
May  27,  1664,  over  the  Second  Church  of  Boston 
and  remained  there  till  his  death.  For  seventeen 
years  (1685-1701)  of  this  pastorate  he  was  also 
president  of  Harvard  College;  and  in  1688  he  went 
to  England  as  special  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony,  where — '*  his  expenses  in  the  mean  time 
greatly  exceeding  his  compensation,  and  he  pledg- 
ing all  his  property  for  money  which  he  borrowed 
to  support  himself  while  he  was  working  for  his 
country  " — he  remained  in  this  public  service  about 
four  years. 

It  is  related  of  Increase  Mather  that  it  was  his 
habit  to  study  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  It  is  matter  of  record  that  he  was  not  merely 
acceptable,  but  highly  honored,  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  in  one  of  the  two  most  important  pulpits  on 
this  side  of  the  sea;  and  he  left  behind  him  publi- 
cations of  various  sorts  to  the  number  of  160.  It 
is  in  no  way  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
been  almost  unanimously  held  to  be  the  foremost 
minister  of  his  day  in  this  new  country,  and  that  he 
should  have  exercised  an  influence  as  vast  as,  in 
the  main,  it  was  salutary.  In  1662  he  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  John  Cotton,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters.  His  sons — Cotton, 
Nathaniel,  and  Samuel — were  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1678,  1685,  and  1690  respectively. 

6.  Cotton  Mather,  eldest  son  of  Increase  Mather, 
was  born  in  Boston  Feb.  12,  1663;  d.  there  Feb. 
13,  1728.  He  became  the  most  renowned  of  the 
lineage,  although,  conceding  his  omnivorous  scholar- 
ship and  exceptional  labors,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  were  even  the  peer  of  his  father  or  grand- 
father in  intellectual  ability.  He  took  his  B.A.  at 
Harvard  (1678)  when  less  than  fifteen  years  and 
six  months  old;  taught  for  a  time;  overcame  an 
impediment  of  speech  which  had  threatened  to  in- 
terfere with  his  success  in  the  family  profession; 
acted  as  his  father's  assistant  at  the  Second  Church, 
Boston;  and  was  ordained,  as  joint  pastor  with 
him.  May  13,  1685 — a  place  which  he  surrendered 
only  at  his  death.  During  nearly  three  and  forty 
years  he  was  indefatigable  as  a  preacher,  systematic 
and  thorough  as  a  pastor,  eminent  as  a  philanthro- 
pist— at  great  personal  risk  successfully  introducing 
and  defending  the  inoculative  prevention  of  small- 
pox— and  amazing  as  an  author;  being  known  to 
have  printed  382  separate  works,  of  which  several 
were  elaborate  volumes,  and  one  a  stately  folio  of 
SCO  pages;  while,  to  his  sore  and  amazed  grief,  the 


great  work  of  his  life  (in  his  own  esteem),  his  Biblia 
Americana,  failed  of  pubhcation.  It  remains  in 
manuscript  to  this  day. 

It  was  Cotton  Mather's  misfortune  that  the  weak 
and  whimsical  side  of  his  multiform  greatness  most 
impressed  itself  on  many  of  his  generation,  and 
that,  for  sharing  with  other  good  and  eminent  men 
of  his  day  in  the  witchcraft  delusion,  he  has  most 
imfairly  been  singled  out  for  a  specialty  of  censure 
and  contumely  which  in  no  degree  fairly  belongs 
to  him.  He  was  no  more  guilty  for  not  being,  as 
to  that,  in  advance  of  his  age,  than  were  Richard 
Baxter  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  in  England,  or  Judge 
Sewall,  or  Gov.  Stoughton,  or  Sir  William  Phips,  or 
scores  of  others  in  New  England.  He  married  three 
times. 

7.  Samuel  Mather,  fourth  son  of  Cotton  Mather 
(by  his  second  wife)  and  the  only  one  of  his  sons 
who  lived  to  manhood,  was  bom  in  Boston  Oct. 
30,  1706;  d.  there  June  27,  1785.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1723,  before  he  was  seventeen; 
and  four  years  after  his  father's  death,  June  21, 
1732,  was  ordained  colleague  with  Rev.  Joshua  Gee 
over  that  same  Boston  church  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  served  for  sixty- four  years  before 
him.  Of  considerable  learning  and  fair  abilities,  he 
did  not,  however,  fill  the  ancient  place;  and  in  less 
than  ten  years  was  dismissed,  and,  with  a  not  very 
large  following,  labored  with  a  new  church  (which 
did  not  survive  him)  until  his  death.  He,  too,  was 
an  author,  of  less  than  a  score  of  books,  however, 
only  one  of  which.  An  Apology  for  the  Liberties  of 
the  Churches  of  New  England  (Boston,  1738),  de- 
serves, or  has,  remembrance.  None  of  his  three 
sons  studied  for  the  ministry. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  history  can  parallel 
this  family,  of  which  eleven  members  were  trained 
for  the  sacred  office  in  four  generations,  of  whom 
the  seven  who  wrought  in  New  England  expended 
about  250  years  of  ministerial  labor  upon  it,  besides 
publishing  more  than  500  different  works,  and  some 
of  them  exerting  a  popular  influence  never  surpassed, 
and  seldom  equalled.  For  its  distinguished  serv- 
ices in  each  of  its  four  generations,  in  reducing  to 
rigid  system,  illustrating,  defending,  and  chroni- 
cling the  way  of  the  churches  of  New  England,  if 
it  had  done  nothing  else,  this  Mather  group  would 
deserve,  as  it  will  receive,  perpetual  remembrance. 
(Henry  M.  DEXTERf.)     Morton  Dexter. 

Bibliography:  An  excellent  edition  of  Cotton  Mather's 
Magnolia  Chriati  Americarui  (a  source  for  the  earlier 
members  of  the  family),  with  memoir  and  transl.  of  Hebr., 
Grk.  and  Lat.  quotations,  appeared  2  vols.,  Hartford, 
1855.  Other  early  sources  are  indicated  in  the  series  of 
notices  in  DNB,  xxxviii.  27-31.  Consult:  John  Mather, 
Oeneahgy  of  the  Mather  Family.  Hartford,  1848;  C.  Rob- 
bins,  HiaL  of  old  North  Church  in  Beaton.  Boston,  1852; 
W.  B.  Spra^ue.  AnnaU  of  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  75-80, 
151-160,  189-195,  371-375,  New  York.  1859;  B.  Wendell, 
Cotton  Mather,  in  Makera  of  America  Seriea,  ib.  1891; 
A.  P.  Marvin,  Life  and  Timea  of  Cotton  Mather,  Boston, 
1892:  W.  Walker,  Influence  of  the  Mathers  in  New  Eng- 
land Religioua  Development,  New  York,  1892;  idem,  Hiat. 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  U.  S..  passim,  ib. 
1894  (cf.  Index);  idem.  New  England  Leaders,  ib.  1901; 
A.  E.  Dunning,  Congregationalisls  in  America,  ib.  1894; 
L.  W.  Bacon,  The  Congregati^nalista,  ib.  1904;  J.  P. 
Quinoy,  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Supernormal  in  New  Enn- 
land  Hiat.,  in  Proceedinga  of  the  M aaaachuaettt  Hiatoricai 
Society,  2d  aer.,  vol.  xx.,  1907, 
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MATHESItJS,  JOHANHES:  German  Reformer; 
b,  at  Rochlitz  (16  m.  n.n.w.  of  Chemnitz)  June  24, 
1504;  d.  at  Joachimsthal  (14  m.  ii.ii.e.  of  Elbogen)» 
Bohemia,  Oct.  7,  1505.  He  vrns  the  l^rst  biographer 
of  Luther,  the  Refonner  of  JcMichirasthal,  and  one 
of  the  rooifit  powerful  preachers  among  the  Reformers 
of  the  second  period  (1504-<)5).  He  Btudied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, which  he  gratefully  praised  aa  liis  spiritual 
home,  always  regarding  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
church  and  school  there.  In  1532  he  became  the 
seventh  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Joachimstbil, 
the  then  new  city  of  northwestern  Bohemia  which 
had  achie%'ed  prosf)erity  by  its  silver  mines  and  had 
adopted  Luthcraniam.  In  1540  Mathesius  went 
ag^iin  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  becarrje  Luther's 
tabie-companion  and  inade  notea  of  hiu  table-talk. 
In  1542  he  was  ordained  by  Luther.  In  the  church 
at  Joachimsthal  he  labored  for  nearly  a  quart-er  of 
a  century,  first  as  preacher,  then  as  pastor.  He 
waa  the  ma'it  famous  preacher  of  tluit  place  and  of 
German  Bohemia,  being  distinguished  for  learning 
and  for  spirited  and  genial  eloquence.  Under  him 
church  affairs  became  firmly  established  and  pro- 
tected against  disturbances  from  without  and  with- 
in. Mathesiui5  was  so  closely  bound  to  his  office 
and  position  tliat  he  refused  all  offers  from  abroad, 
including  a  call  to  the  l^niversity  of  Leipsic.  Against 
hiB  deaire  he  went  to  Pnigue  (1546)  together  with 
the  raagLHtrat©  and  thirty  delegates  to  defend  them- 
selves before  King  Ferdinand  1.  for  their  attitude 
in  the  Schmalkald  war.  After  that  affair,  there 
followed  some  years  of  relief,  of  suceesisful  work,  of 
Uterary  activity,  and  of  btmcficial  intercourse  with 
colleagues  in  school  and  church,  at  home  and  abroad* 
But  domestic  troubles,  new  political  storm.s,  relig- 
ious pereecutbns,  and  phyRjcal  ailmentH  brought 
hinij  prematurely  agctl,  to  an  early  grave.  For 
more  than  one  hundred  years  the  effects  of  his  work 
remaineth  The  memorj^  of  the  Joachimsthal '  *  angtd 
of  the  church/*  disturbed  by  the  rage  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  renewwl  there  even  by  Catholics  through  a  me- 
morial tablet.  His  sermons  tiave  been  circulated 
in  numerous  editions  and  revisions;  some  were 
translated  into  foreign  languages.  Best  known  are 
two  collections  of  popuhir  yet  scientific,  instructive 
yet  devotional,  lectures  delivered  in  the  carnival 
season,  when  something  amusing  was  expected. 
The  *'  Sarepta  "  was  intended  to  explain  sayingSi 
stories,  and  examples  from  the  Scriptures  which 
mention  raining,  in  order  that  the  Joachimsthal 
people  might  have  their  "  mining-book  of  homilies  " 
as  farmers  and  viticulturists  had  theirs.  In  the 
**  Lutherhistorien  "  Mathc^siiia  proved  himself  a  pio- 
neer in  the  kind  of  homilies  for  the  church  of  the 
Reformation  which  the  Roman  Church  had  given 
in  her  "  sem\ons  on  the  saints.**  They  constitute 
the  first  real  biography  of  Luther  (Nuremtjerg,  1566). 
Tb»e  more  than  any  others  carried  through  the 
Oeoturies  the  memory  of  the  Joachimsthal  preacher, 
and  in  spite  of  deficiencies,  inaccuracies,  and  mis- 
takes they  are  still  a  source  of  information  (last 
critical  edition,  Prague,  IDOti).  In  Mathesius'  ser- 
mons seriousness  and  humor,  bluntness  and  tender- 
ness, go  hand  m  hand.  (Georq  Loesghe.) 
BtBLiooRAPmr:    The  AtugevOhUe  Werke,  4  vols,,  mn  ed.  by 

0,  Loviche,  idtb  introductioa  ftnd  QomccueDtary,  Prague, 


1896-1  ms.  Extracts  an  by  K.  F.  Ledderhcee,  Heidel- 
berg,  184Q,  in  French  by  L.  SdiweiUer,  1871.  Tbe  chief 
bioffraphicaJ  work  m  by  G.  LoefM:he«  2  vols.,  Gotha.  ISd&i 
cf .  bi«  AftOhemana,  io  Jahrbtich  far  die  Oe^chickU  de«  Pro* 
tettafdismusinOc/derrcich,  Vienna,  1904;  idem,  in  Zeittchrift 
fur  dmitMcke  Wortfortchuntf,  i  ( l9O0>,  235-23S.  Conuult  also 
the  works  by:  BaJtlmsar  Matbcfiius,  Dresden.  1705;  J. 
Abraharo,  WittenberR.  1883;  K.  Ameltinfi.  G(iter.*loh,  lSft4; 
G.  F,  Fucba,  in  Halte  tro*  du  ka*U  xxy  (1902),  356-373. 

MATHESON,  GEORGE:  Church  of  Scothmd; 
b.  in  Glasgow  Mar.  27,  1S42;  d.  at  North  Berwick 
(19  m.  e.8,e.  of  Edinburgh)  Aug.  28,  1906.  .Al- 
though his  eyesight  gradually  failed  liim  until  in 
his  eighteenth  year  he  liad  become  blind,  he  fin- 
ished his  school  and  university  course  at  Glasgow 
with  high  houorH  (B.A..  1801;  M,A.,  1852;  B.D., 
1S{j6)  and  was  hcensed  to  preach  in  1866.  During 
the  next  year  he  was  aasLstant  to  John  Ross  Mac- 
duff (q,v.)  of  the  Sandyford  Church,  Glasgow;  from 
1858  till  1886  minister  of  InneUan  (35  m.  down  the 
Clyde  from  Glasgow);  and  from  1886  till  his  retire- 
ment in  1899  miniijter  of  8t.  Bernard's,  Edinburgh. 
Being  in  easy  circumstances  he  was  always  able  to 
employ  secretaries  who  read  to  hun  and  wrote  for 
bim,  and  having  an  extraordinarily  retentive  mem- 
ory and  strong  literary  bent  he  produced  many 
books  wliich  display  much  reflection  and^  consider- 
ing his  restrictions,  no  little  learning.  He  was  very 
I J  road-minded  and  saw  good  in  creetls  which  he  re^ 
ject^d.  His  preaching  was  of  a  high  order.  In 
consequence  of  his  standing  as  preacher  and  author 
he  was  the  recipient  of  many  honors — D,D.  of  Edin- 
burgh I'niversity,  1879;  call  to  succce<l  John  Gum- 
ming (q.v.)  as  pastor  of  Crown  Court  Church,  Lon- 
don, 1880;  Baird  lecturer,  1881;  preacher  before 
the  tiueen  at  Balmoral  Oct,  25,  1885;  Giflford  lec- 
turer»  IS9t)  (declined);  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  ISIKJ;  LL.D..  Aberdeen,  1902.  His 
books  may  l>e  divided  into  three  classes:  first,  those 
of  a  philosophical  character;  Aids  to  the  Study  of 
German  Theok}gy  (&lin burgh,  1874;  3d  od,,  1876), 
Issued  at  first  anonjnnously,  a  sympathetic  study 
of  German  theology  from  Kant  to  Dorner  with  a 
view  to  relieving  it  of  the  charge  of  **  atheism  "; 
Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Christiauily  from  the  First 
Century  to  the  Dnwn  of  the  Lutheran  Era  (2  vols., 
1877),  in  which  he  showed  his  reading  in  comparar- 
tive  religion,  a  favorite  study,  and  his  acceptance 
of  Hegelian  principles  lis  guitJing  lines  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  church  history,  but  it  is  not  a  church 
history  in  the  ordinary  sense;  Natural  Elemrnls  of 
Rei>€4jlrd  Thrt^ogy  (1881),  his  Baird  lectures,  in 
which  he  again  utilizetl  his  attainnients  in  compara- 
tive religion  to  commend  Christianity;  Can  the  oid 
Faith  Lijh;  with  the  Ne^v  f  or,  the  Problem  of  EihUu* 
(ion  ami  RriytMion  { IHS5;  M  ed.,  1889),  an  attempt 
to  show  that  even  if  evolution  be  true,  and  he  was 
non-committal  on  that  point  (though  afterward  be 
came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  it  wiis  not  true),  belief 
in  it  is  compatible  with  behef  in  Christian  doctrines; 
lie  presented  the  same  irlea  in  more  popular  form 
in  The  Psalmist  awl  the  Scimti»t,  or,  Modern  Value 
of  the  Rdiffitma  SefiHmefU  (London,  1886;  'M  ed,. 
1892) ;  THb  DitHneiive  Messages  of  the  Old  Hrligiom 
(1892;  2d  ed.,  1893),  an  attempt  to  state  tliat  for 
which  each  of  these  religions  utood.  The  second 
class  of  books  wfts  tho^e  which  are  more  directly 
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and  avowedly  preachers'  expositions:  The  SpCninal 
Dendopmeni  of  Si.  Paul  (1890;  4th  ed,,  1897),  a 
study  of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  but  Dot  of  the 
literature  on  tbefm;  The  Lady  Ecdema,  an  Autobu 
ography  (1896;  2d  ed.,  1896),  an  allegory-  Sid^ 
ligM^  from  Patm&s  {im7;  3d  ed,,  1903);  SiudieAof 
the  Fortraii  of  ChnBt  (2  vok.,  189^1900;  voL  I., 
10th  ed,,  1907,  vol  II.,  6th  ed.,  1907),  a  very  inter- 
esting atudy  of  the  life  of  Chrbt  aa  an  aid  to  faith 
and  not  bb  a  contribution  to  seholarahip,  generally 
considered  his  best  piece  of  work;  The  Repre^en- 
taitve  Men  of  the  B^le  {2  series,  1902^3^  first 
series^  Adam  to  Job,  6th  ed.^  1907;  second  Beriea, 
Ishmael  to  Daniel,  3d  efL,  1907);  The  RepreAeniar- 
Um  Mm  of  the  New  Teslamcjd  (1906);  and  The 
B^pnammive  Women  of  the  BibU  (19QG).  But  it 
ffl  likely  that  he  will  be  longer  useful  as  author  of 
a  third  dass  of  books,  the  devottonal,  for  the^  hava 
bad  a  very  wide  sale  and  reached  naany  who  were 
not  attracted  by  his  other  books:  My  Aspirations 
(1882);  MotrntUB  on  the  M&uni  (1884);  Voices  of 
the  Spirit  {1S8B);  Searchirigs  in  the  Silence  (1895); 
Words  hy  the  Wayside  (1896);  Times  of  Hetiremeni 
(1901);  Leai^esfor  Quiet  Hottrs  (1904)-  Bests  by  the 
i?^wjr  (1906);  M^mges  of  Hope  (1908);  Thaughis 
for  Life's  Jtmrney  (1908) ;  and  Day  unto  Day  (1908). 
prayers.  He  wrote  also  poetry:  Sacred  Songs  (1890; 
3d  ed.,  1904);  and  one  hymn  (not  in  this  collection), 
"  O  Love  that  wilt  not  let  me  go,"  will  be  sung  long 
after  all  hla  other  compositions  are  forgotten*  It 
was  written  at  the  InneUan  manse  in  five  minutes 
on  the  evening  of  June  6,  1882,  and  only  changed 
in  a  single  wortl, "  trace  "  for  **  climbed  '*  in  the  third 
stanza,  Bu  t  four  other  hymns  which  are  In  this  collec- 
tion have  been  incorporated  into  several  hymn-books* 
BiBMoaBAPEir:  D,  MMcmillui,  7*^  Lif9  qfGioroi  Matho$on^ 
London,  1907. 

MATHHW,  THEOBALD  (^'Father  Mathew"): 
Irish  temperance  advocate;  b.  at  Thoniaatown  (5 
m,  w,  of  Cashel),  Tipperary,  Oct,  10,  1790;  d,  at 
Queenttown  Dec.  S,  1856.  He  etudied  for  a  yeaf 
at  Maynooth,  1807-08;  passed  through  the  noviti- 
ate of  the  Capuchin  order  and  was  ordained  in  1S14, 
He  was  then  sent  to  Cork  to  take  charge  of  a  chapel 
in  tbe  destitute  portion  of  the  city,  where  his  h^h 
personal  character  and  gentle  spirit  won  confidence 
and  a^eetion.  He  aided  in  philanthropic  and  ed- 
ucational enterprises  for  the  uplift  of  the  poorer 
classes.  In  1838  lie  was  impressed  with  the  evils 
of  intemperance  and  was  asked  to  eonduet  the  total- 
Rbetinenoe  crusade.  On  Apr.  10  of  that  year,  Father 
Mathew^  who  was  then  in  Ms  forty-eighth  year,  defi- 
nitely committed  himself  to  the  w^ork.  His  success 
was  phenoraenal.  By  January  of  the  next  year, 
two  hundred  thousand  peraons,  moat  of  whom  lived 
in  Cork  and  its  vicinity,  bad  embraced  the  new 
gospel.  Father  Mathew  extended  his  labors  over 
all  Ireland,  visited  Scotland  and  England  (1842- 
1843),  and  Hpent  two  years  in  America  (1849-^51), 
going  as  far  west  as  8t,  Louis,  everywhere  making 
converts  by  the  hundreds.  His  success  was  due  to 
hifi  exhaustless  flow  of  animal  spirits,  hb  humor 
and  wit,  hb  downright  earne-stness^  and»  above  all, 
to  his  ability,  courage>  and  high  character, 
BiBtio<niAf«r:  The  phacipiLl  Ufe  b  by  J,  F.  Maguiro,  Lou- 
den, iad4,  abridged  ed,»  1800.    Qtbon  orv  S,  IL  WelU, 


K«w  York,  imi;  F.  J.  Muthew,  I^ndoti.  ISOO;  &ad  K»Ui- 
anne  Tynan,  ib..  10OS.  Commit  oIao  B.  B.  Hurke,  BiM  atui 
Progm**  of  Fatktr  Mathew'm  Tempemnem  MtMion,  ib.  1SS5. 

MATHEWS,  GEORGE  DimCAJT:  Irish  Presby- 
terian; b,  at  Kilkenny  (73  m.  &,3.e.  of  Dublin), 
County  Kilkenny,  Apr.  25,  1828,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1848),  after 
wliit'h  111"  l]c4d  sueoesaive  pastorates  at  the  United 
Pr*:'stm*ridn  Church  in  Stranmer,  Scotland  (1854- 
1868)»  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City  (1868-78),  and  at  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Chunii,  Quebec  ( 1878-88).  He  wb^  also  professor 
of  dofrmatic  theology  in  Morrin  CoUege,  Quebec, 
from  1880  to  hLs  retirement  from  active  life  in  1888. 
He  was  American  secretary  of  the  General  Presby- 
terian Alhanoe  in  New  York  in  1873-8^,  and  since 
tlie  latter  year  has  been  general  secretary  of  the 
General  Presbyterian  AlKanoe  at  London.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  tbe  Council  of  Public  I  net  ruction 
for  the  Pro\'inoe  of  Quebec  from  1S80  to  IS88»  and 
in  theological  position  b  a  liberal  conservative.  In 
addition  to  minor  contributions ^  he  was  editor  of 
The  Christian  Worker  in  1870-74,  and  associate 
editor  of  Catholic  Prf^byterianism  in  lS7£>-83  and 
of  The  Quarterly  Register  (the  official  organ  of  the 
General  Presbyterian  Alliance)  in  1880-88^  of  which 
be  has  been  general  editor  since  the  latter  year.  He 
likewise  edited  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Pres- 
byterian AUiance  for  1884,  1892,  1896,  1899,  1904, 
and  1909, 

HATHBWSp  SHAILER:  Baptbt;  b.  at  Port>< 
land,  Me.,  May  26,  1863,  He  waa  educated  at 
Colby  UniTCrsity,  Waterville,  Me.  (A.B.,  1884), 
Newton  Theological  Institution,  from  which  be  was 
graduated  in  1887,  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1890-^1).  He  was  associate  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Colby  University  in  1887^9  and  professor  of  his- 
tory and  political  economy  in  tbe  same  institution  in 
ISSQ-M,  as  well  as  lecturer  in  New-Testament  litera- 
ture in  Newton  Theological  Inst. itul ion  in  1888-^9, 
after  which  he  was  associate  professor  of  New-Tes- 
tament history  and  interpretation  at  the  divinity 
school  of  the  Umveraity  of  Chiaigo  from  1894  to 
1S97  and  professor  from  1897  to  1904.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy  in  the  same  seminary,  was  junior  dean  of  the 
divinity  school  1894-1907,  and  dean  since  1907. 
In  addition  to  bis  work  as  editor  of  The  World  To- 
day since  1903  and  of  the  series  of  Neu)  Testament 
Handbooks,  as  well  as  associate  editor  of  The  BMiail 
World  and  The  American  Journal  of  Theology^  he 
has  written:  Select  Meditei^il  Docvments  (New  York, 
1891);  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus  {IS97);  A  His- 
tory of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine  (1899); 
Construfiive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (in  collabo- 
ration with  E.  D,  Burton,  Chicago,  1901);  The 
French  Revoluiion  (New  York,  1901);  Principles 
and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday  School  (in  collaboration 
with  E,  D.  Burton.  Chicago,  1903);  The  Messianic 
Hope  in  the  New  Testament  (1905);  and  The  Church 
and  the  Changing  Order  (New  York,  1907). 

MATHIEU,  ma 'tt'O',  FRAIfCOIS  D^IRE:  Car- 
dinal; b.  at  Einville  (4  J  m.  n.  of  Lun^viJJe),  France, 
May  i^i  1839;  d.  in  London  Oct,  26,  1908,  He 
waa  ordained  to  tbe  pri^tbood  in  1863,  after  hav- 
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ing  been  professor  at  tbe  Petit  S6mmaire  of  Pont-lir 
Mousson  from  1859.  and  for  ten  yeiirs  was  confessor 
of  the  Dominiciin  nuns  at  Nancy*  In  1894  he  was 
consecrated  biBhop  of  An^rs^  and  two  years  later 
was  enthronefl  archbishop  of  Touloaae,  He  was 
created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Sabina  In  18i>9. 
He  wrote  L'Anden  T^me  dans  la  province  de 
l/orraine  ei  Barr&Ca  d^aprhs  dc«  documents  inidifs 
(Paris,  1879)  and  Le  Concordat  de  1801  j  aes  origineSf 
«on  histoCre  (1903). 

MATHiJRIRS.     See  TRiNtTARiAKB. 

MATILDA  (MECHTILDIS),  SAINT,  OF  HACKE- 
BORIf;  Benedictine  nun  of  Helfta  (Heljxide), 
near  Eislehen;  b.  1241^  d,  about  L310.  She  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  lords  of  Hackebom,  and 
was  the  younger  sister  of  Gertrude,  who  for  forty 
years  stood  at  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  Helfta 
(see  Gerthdde).  The  revelations  wliich  fehe 
claimed  to  have  here  ivere  written  down  by  her 
sister  nuns.  The  contents  of  these  revelations  are 
visions  in  which  questions  were  put  to  Christ  and 
Mary,  to  which  answers  were  received*  For  the 
most  part  they  are  questions  of  the  inner  Ufe  and 
are  sometimes  fine  and  profound.  In  keeping  with 
the  time  the  holy  virgin  is  worshiped  to  excess,  yet 
there  is  a  remarkable  passage  (i.  18,  pp.  54  sqq.)  in 
which  Mary  with  all  creatures  accuse  Matilda^  but 
Christ  alone  has  mercy  upon  her  and  absolves  her. 
Another  passage  (ii.  14,  p.  148)  has  secured  her  a 
place  in  the  Catatogus  tmiium  veritaiiA  of  Fliicius 
(p.  923  of  the  editio  princepa)  because  it  is  shown 
there  how  all  her  imperfection  is  made  perfect  by 
the  perfection  of  the  Son  of  God,  It  is  an  undented 
truths  though  often  practically  abscuretl,  that  in 
the  theology  of  the  \Vestem  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  all  salvation  comes  finally  through  the  di- 
vine mercy  in  Christy  and  in  mj^sticism  this  is 
oftea  expressed  in  the  most  vivid  manner;  of  this 
Matilda  is  a  witness.  (S.  M.  Deutsch.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Sancttp  Atechthildis  Hher  ttpecialia  graHat  in 
Revelatinne*  Oertrudianat  ae  Mtththildiantr^  cura  *  ^  ^  So^ 
t0»meTi*ium  O.  S,  M,  monachorum,  ii.  1—421,  Paris,  1877; 
J,  MUller,  i>6en  ujtd  Offenbarungen  der  heilig^n  Mtch- 
thild  und  drr  Schwe^iter  Mechthild,  EegeciAbunB;.  1881; 
W.  Preger.  Oetchichie  drr  druUchttn  MuHik  im  MiUelaltrTf 
L  79  Bciq*.  116  aqq.,  Lcipflio.  1874. 

MATILDA    (MECHTILDIS)    OF   MAGDEBURG: 

BeguinCt  aftenvard  nun  at  Helfta  (Helpede),  near 
Eisleljen;  b,  1212  or  a  year  or  two  later;  d.  at 
Ilelftji  c.  1280.  In  her  twelfth  year  she  was  "  sa- 
luted by  the  Holy  Spirit."  and  thenceforth  ber 
spiritual  life  developed  uninterruptedly  (Morel,  iv. 
2.  p.  91 )»  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  she  went  to 
Magdeburg  and  lived  there  tliirty  years  as  Beguine. 
In  her  lonely  life  she  had  extraordinary  experiences 
which  she  later  wrote  down  in  Low  German  and 
thus  originated  the  first  six  parts  of  her  book;  the 
seventh  part  she  added  afterward  at  Helfta,  w^hither 
she  retired  when  advanced  in  years  and  where  she 
Uved  for  twelve  years,  highly  revered  (cf.  Lib,  spec, 
grai.,  ii,  42 ^  v.  7),  Her  work  was  translated  into 
High  German  by  Henry  of  NtirtlUngen  (q.v.)  about 
1345  (cf.  P.  Strauch,  Ucitvrich  von  Ndrdlijigen,  pp, 
246-247,  Freiburg,  18S2).  The  first  six  parts  had 
already  been  translated  into  Latin  with  a  w^holly 
dififerent  arrangement  and  in  this  form  are  found 


in  the  Remlationes  Gertrudintt  ae  ^f€chthildi4Inir. 
Matilda  is  distii^giusbjed  from  motst  female  m^'^tics 
by  her  pronounced  individuality*  Her  spiritual 
experiences  were  remarkable  and  she  stands  in  a 
firm  position  from  which  she  can  clearly  distin- 
guish between  the  external  and  internal  Further- 
more, she  is  a  real  poetess,  a  true  spiritual  minne- 
singer. Her  description  of  Mary  and  the  birth  of 
Jesus  (More I ^  v.  23)  is  beautiful,  her  praj'ers  (v.  35^ 
vii.  41—46)  are  devout  and  solemn,  and  eh©  knows 
well  how  to  express  her  thoughts  in  short  sent^ncea. 
As  a  faithful  daughter  of  the  Church  she  feels  ita 
shortoominga  and  is  not  sparing  with  her  censure. 
To  her  censures  she  adds  predictions,  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  writings  of  Joachim  of  Fiore  (q.v*) 
is  perceptible.  But  the  grenter  part  of  her  book 
deals  with  the  inner  hfe,  and  here  Matilda  betrays 
a  depth  and  fulness  of  understanding  which  makea 
its  study  both  attractive  and  fruitful.  On  the 
whole  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of 
ni3*stickm,  and  a  trne  treasure  of  medieval  German 
literature.  (S.  M.  Deutbch.) 

Btnuoankvnr:  Die  Offenbamngtn  der  Sehvtaier  M0ekthild 
von  Maodehurffr  oder  das  fUewrnde  LidU  dtr  Gi>ttheit,  ed. 
G.  Morel,  RegeMburg,  1861j  Sanctv  MechihOdiM  liber 
t^pecialU  ffratim  and  Sor&ria  MtchthiMia  lux  divinitatU 
fiuena  in  corda  veritatis,  in  Rcvelatwne*  Gerirndianoi  ae 
Mechthiidianfr,  cum  .  ,  ,  Sotesmermum  O.  S.  if.  m4;>f»^ 
achorum,  ii.  1-421  mid  435-707.  Piim  and  Poitiers.  lS77i 
W.  Prefer,  GeKhichie  drr  deutschen  Mu^Hk  im  MiUelaUer, 
L  70-71,  01  sqq.,  Leipaic,  1874;  C.  Gr«Jth.  Die  deutackt 
Mytik  im  Predigerorden,  pp.  207-277,  Freiburg,  1861; 
J.  Milller,  Lttf0tt  und  Offmnbarunoen  der  heili&en  MechihOd 
und  d€T  Schwe9ivr  MadUhOd,  Regenflbuxg,  1881. 

MATILDA,  COUIfTESS  OF  TUSCAIfy:  Sup- 
porter of  the  papacy;  b.  1046;  d.  in  the  monastery 
of  Bondeno  de'  Roncori  July  24,  II 15.  A  daugli- 
ter  of  Count  Boniface  of  Tuscany  and  Beatrice  of 
Lorraine,  she  inherited  from  her  parents,  while  still 
a  mere  child,  very  extensive  possessions  in  northern 
and  central  Italy,  through  which  lay  the  roads  from 
Germany  and  France  to  Homo,  They  were  there- 
fore strategically  important  in  the  wars  between 
emperor  and  pOf»e.  Her  parentage  w^aa  Cierman^ 
and  her  ancestors  were  adherents  of  the  German 
emperors;  but  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
Henry  II L  treated  her  father  induced  the  latter  to 
support  the  papal  position;  and  during  the  reigns 
of  Nicholas  IL,  Alexander  II.,  Gregory  VIL^  Vic- 
tor II L,  Urban  II.,  and  Paschalis  II.,  the  Countess 
Matilda  followed  their  course  and  was  the  main- 
stay of  tlic  papacy.  Specially  intimate  were  her 
relations  with  Gregory  VI I.,  whom  she  sheltered 
more  than  once  against  Henry  IV.  She  continued 
the  war  against  the  emperor,  even  after  Gregory's 
death.  She  was  twice  married,  first  to  Godfrey  of 
Lorraine,  then  to  Duke  Guclf  of  Bavaria;  but  lier 
first  marriage  aeemi  never  to  have  been  completed, 
and  from  her  sec^jnd  husband  she  was  divoroetl. 
Her  enormous  wealth,  betjueathed  to  the  papal 
chair,  formed  part  of  the  so-called  ''  Patrimonium 
Petri  **  (see  Palpal  States). 

BiBUooRiLPifT:  Tbe  Vita  by  the  monk  Doniione  (Dom> 
nitonc)  in  in  beat  form  ed,,  with  two  Epitomm^  L,  C. 
Bt^thmivnn  in  MOH,  Script.,  xii  (1856).  348-400;  or  tep- 
timt«ty,  c€\,  F.  Davoli,  Reggio-EmiliB^  1888.  An  exoel* 
Irnt  lii*t  of  literature  u»  found  in  Potthan,  W^oiotiMgr,  p. 
HftR,  Coniiull:  L,  Tojiti.  /-a  Cont^^m  Matild*.  Florence^ 
1850.  ti«w  ed.,  Rome,  1880;    A,  PiuiDeabors*  Studim  <uf 
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Omehiehte  der  Herzoffin  ^fatilde  von  Cano—a,  GottingeD, 
1872;  the  bioRraphien  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Buddy.  London, 
1905,  and  Mim  Nora  Duff.  ib..  1900;  and  the  literature 
under  Papal  States,  and  under  the  articles  on  the  popes 
named  in  the  text. 

MATnVS:  The  office  which,  with  its  comple- 
ment Lauds  (q.v.),  forms  the  nocturnal  part  of  the 
Breviary  (q.v.),  and  in  length  amounts  to  about 
one-half  of  that  for  the  whole  day.  On  ordinary 
week-days  and  simple  feasts  it  has  only  one  divi- 
sion or  noctum;  on  Sundays  and  all  feasts  above 
the  rank  of  simple,  it  has  three,  corresponding  to 
the  ancient  Roman  division  of  the  night  into  three 
watches.  After  the  silent  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Hail  Mary,  and  Creed,  it  begins  with  the 
introductory  versides  and  responses,  and  Ps.  xcv., 
interspersed  with  repetitions  of  the  invitatory,  a 
versicle  referring  to  the  day  or  season;  then  a 
hynm,  varying  with  the  day,  and  the  psalms,  twelve 
on  ordinary  week-days,  on  festivals  three  to  each 
noctum.  Each  psalm  or  group  of  psalms  has  its 
Antiphon  (q.v.)  to  bring  out  a  special  meaning  for 
the  day.  The  psalms  are  followed  by  the  lessons, 
each  with  a  short  responsory.  Those  of  the  first 
(or  on  week-days  the  only)  noctum  are  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament;  those  of  the  second  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints  or  the  writings  of  the  Fathers; 
those  of  the  third  from  some  patristic  exposition  of 
the  Gospel  for  the  day.  After  the  last  lesson  the 
place  of  the  responsory  is  taken  on  Sundays  (ex- 
cept in  Advent  and  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter), 
festivals,  and  week-days  in  the  Paschal  season,  by 
the  Te  Deum. 

Before  the  Reformation,  matins,  like  vespers, 
was  frequently  a  public  service  attended  by  the 
laity,  so  that  some  account  was  early  taken  of  it 
in  the  reorganization  of  worship.  In  the  Deutscher 
Kirchenaml,  probably  as  early  as  1523,  there  is  a 
reformed  vernacular  office  based  upon  it.  Luther 
wished  to  retain  matins  and  vespers,  and  saw  no 
need  of  making  radical  changes  in  them,  since  they 
were  mainly  taken  from  Scripture.  He  wished  to 
shorten  matins,  and  to  read  the  whole  Psalter  and 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  consecutively,  adding  exposi- 
tion on  Sundays.  In  the  Formula  Misses  of  1523 
and  tbo  Deutsche  Messe  of  1526,  he  sets  forth  his 
arrangement  at  some  length.  It  was  not  at  all  uni- 
versally followed,  especially  in  South  Germany.  The 
Reformed  Churches  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  even 
where  it  was  retained  among  the  Lutherans  there 
was  no  imiformity.  In  some  places  it  was  recited 
daily,  in  others  on  Sundays,  and  in  others  again 
only  on  great  festivals;  and  the  order  of  the  serv- 
ice varied.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  this  ancient  service  should  gradually 
disappear;  the  last  traces  of  it  in  Germany  were 
retained  on  the  three  great  festivals,  especially 
Christmas;  but  none  of  the  modern  Agenda  make 
any  attempt  to  reproduce  it.  [In  the  Church  of 
England  Prayer-book  (see  Common  Prayer,  Book 
OP)  the  vemacular  office  entitled  **  Morning 
Prayer,"  and  colloquially  designated  as  matins  to 
this  day,  is  a  fusion  of  various  features  of  the  an- 
cient matins,  lauds,  and  prime.]         (P.  Drewb.) 

Bibuoorapht:    Bingham,   Origine^,  XIIL«  iz.  10;    A.  J. 
Binterioi,  DenkwUtxiigMUti,  iv.  1,  pp,  357  tqq^  Mains, 


1827;  W.  Palmer,  Originea  liturgicce,  i.  213,  Oxford,  1832; 
F.  Armknecht,  Die  alte  MatiUin-  und  Vetperordnung  in 
der  etfanoeliseh-liUheriechen  Kirche,  Gdttingen,  1856; 
T.  Kliefoth,  Liturffi*che  Abhandlungen^  vi.  185  sqq..  vii. 
438  aqq.,  489  nqq..  viii.  164  sqq..  Halle,  1859-61;  F.  X. 
Kraua,  Real-Encyklopddie  dea  ehriatlichen  AUertuma,  iL 
530  sqq..  Freiburg.  1886;  V.  Thalhofer,  Handbuch  der 
kalholieehen  Litutvik.  ii.  358.  434  sqq..  450.  Freibuis, 
1803;  KL,  vUi.  1042  sqq.;  and  much  of  the  literature 
under  Brxvxart. 

MATTHEW. 

I.  The  Apostle.  The  Sources  (|  3). 

II.  The  Gonpel.  Content,  Structure,  and 
External  Testimony  (§  1).  PurpoM  (§  4). 

Criticism  versus  Tradition  ($  2).  Date  and  Value  (i  5). 

L  The  Apostle:  In  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles 
in  the  New  Testament  Matthew  appears  as  one  of 
the  Twelve,  in  Mark  and  Luke  occupying  the  seventh 
place,  in  Matthew  and  the  Acts  the  eighth.  By 
the  appellative  **  publican  "  (Matt.  x.  3)  he  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  Matthew  of  ix.  9  sqq.  and 
doubtless  w^ith  the  Levi  of  Mark  ii.  14  and  Luke 
V.  27  sqq.,  Mark  adding  that  his  father  was  Al- 
pheus;  possibly  Mark  and  Luke  used  his  earlier 
name,  Matthew  being  his  name  after  be  became  a 
disciple.  He  was  doubtless  a  Jew,  as  his  name  in- 
dicates, contrary  to  the  statement  of  Julius  Afri- 
canus.  Nothing  further  regarding  his  life  is  told 
in  Matthew  or  the  Acts.  In  tradition  his  story  de- 
veloped. Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  him  a 
vegetarian  ("The  Instructor,"  II.,  i.;  AiVF,ii.241) 
and  places  him  in  the  list  of  those  saints  who  did 
not  suffer  martyrdom;  later  tradition  made  him  a 
martyr  by  fire,  beheading,  or  stoning;  he  is  said  to 
have  preached  first  to  his  own  people,  afterward  in 
foreign  lands  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  III.,  xxiv.  6; 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  152).  The  stories  concerning  his 
grave  and  his  relics  may  be  found  in  R.  A.  Lipsius, 
Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten,  p.  217,  Bruns- 
wick, 1890. 

XL  The  Gospel:  In  the  early  Church  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  Gospel  was  universally  ascribed  to 
Matthew.  The  tradition  of  apostolical  authorship 
arose  very  early,  and  that  Gospel  was  the  chief 
source  used  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
I.  External  while  Papias  is  expressly  quoted  as 
Testimony,  asserting  the  Matthean  origin  ("  So 
then  Matthew  wrote  the  logia  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  every  one  interpreted  them 
as  he  was  able,"  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  III.,  xxxix. 
16;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  i.  173).  By  the  assertion  that 
the  logia  were  in  the  Hebrew  was  meant  not  the 
classical  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  dia- 
lect of  Syriac  which  w^as  the  mother  tongue  of  Mat- 
thew and  of  Jesus,  and  he  implies  that  the  transla- 
tions (into  Greek)  are  more  numerous  than  could 
be  desired  because  inaccurate.  With  this  sentence 
of  Papias,  then,  begins  the  external  testimony  to 
the  authorship  of  the  first  Gospel.  Later  writers 
never  contradict  Papias  but  rather  copy  or  cor- 
roborate him  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  III.,  xxiv.  6, 
v.,  viii.  2,  VI.,  XXV.  4).  The  fact  of  a  Hebrew 
Matthew  receives  confirmation  from  still  another 
source.  And  by  this  is  meant  neither  what  is  re- 
lated in  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Barnabas  (Lip- 
sius, Die  apokryphen  Apostelgeschichten ,  ii.  2,  pp.  270 
sqq.i  291  sqq.)  conoeming  the  finding  of  on  auto- 
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graph  copy  of  Matthew  with  the  remains  of  Barna- 
bas, nor  a  swggeatjon  tlmt  eastern  Gospels  have 
been  thought,  contrary  to  fact,  to  build  upon  & 
Hebrew  original.  Eusebius  reports  {Hint.  ecrL,  V., 
X.  3)  tlrnt  Panta?n«s,  an  early  apostle  to  India, 
foimd  among  the  Christians  a  copy  of  Matthew  in 
Hebrew  wliich  had  been  left  by  the  Apoetle  Bar- 
tholomew and  preserved  for  about  a  oeutury.  Je- 
rome reports  {Be  vir,  UL,  ul}  that  in  392-393  A,i>. 
in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Ciesarea  I  here  was  a 
copy  of  the  original  Hebrew  text,  and  that  he  had 
a  rescript  of  another  copy  which  the  Nazarenes  of 
Berea  had  lent  him.  But  this  can  be  pressed  no 
further  tlum  ttiat  Pan  ta?  a  us  is  a  witness  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Gospel  in  Hebrew  letters  held  to  be  tbe 
Hebrew  Matthew,  while  the  Gospel  referreil  to  by 
Jerome  ia  doubtles-s  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  so  often  mentioned  by  him,  reported  by 
Eusebiufl  as  Uised  by  Hegesippios  {HLsL  ircL,  IV.,, 
xxii,  8)  and  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  Epiphanins  (cf.  Zabn,  A'ar^j^^n,  ii,  2, 
pp.  642-723),  which  clivergetl  widely  from  the 
canonical  Matthew.  Jerome  describes  this  as 
written  "  in  the  Clialdaic  and  Syriac  language  but 
in  Hebrew  letters/'  and  as  the  only  Go«pel  ased  by 
the  Christians  of  Palestine  who  spoke  Hebrew,  It 
is  probable  that  the  Gaspcl  useil  by  the  NaKarenes 
waa  that  by  Matthew,  that  they  m^ed  this  alone 
and  not  the  fourfold  Gospel  was  due  to  jjoverty, 
and  that  in  accordance  with  the  naivete  of  tlie 
times  they  "  corrected  "  it  to  tsuit  their  own  doc- 
trinal t^?ntlencies.  But  aa  a  sure  wttneiss  to  the 
origiiial  Hebrew  Matthew  the  Gospel  of  the  He- 
brews is  not  available* 

Since  the  Reformation  belief  in  a  Hebrew  Mat- 
thcw  has  been  badly  shaken.  The  originahty  of 
the  Greek  wiis  a  fundamental  propasttion  with  the 
Reformers.  A  reaction  against  this  dogmatic  a-s- 
aertion  came  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  emphasis  wiis  laid 
2.  Criticism  upon  indications  of  translation  in  the 
versus  Greek  and  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
Tradition,  construct  the  Aramaic  ba'^is.  These 
attempts  were  destined  to  failure  for 
two  reasoas:  (1)  t!ie  canonical  Gaspel  in  its  pres- 
ent form  can  not  be  the  work  of  an  apostle  like 
Matthew  who  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  Jesus, 
gince  legend,  misunderstanding,  and  irrele\ancy  are 
too  prominent;  (2)  it  is  too  closely  dependent  upon 
Mark  not  merely  in  choice  of  matter  and  arrange- 
ment but  in  %^erbal  detail.  Conservative  criticism 
has  sought  to  minimize  the  weight  of  these  two 
■eta  of  facts  by  supposing  tliat  the  translator  of  the 
Hebrew  Mattbew  had  the  Gospel  of  Mark  before 
him  and  was  inflnence<l  by  it  in  his  translation. 
But  the  identity  of  the  present  Matthew  with  tiie 
assumed  Hebrew  is  no  longer  maintained,  a  ''re- 
lationship *'  simply  is  assert+'d,  and  this,  unfortu- 
nately»  is  no  easier  io  establish  timn  identity.  Truly. 
many  foolish  arguments  against  the  aposstolicity  of 
Matthew  have  been  advanced  which  it  is  not  nee- 
MAary  to  refute,  particularly  thoee  drawn  from 
comparison  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  from  the 
first  two  chapters  and  the  story  of  the  temptation. 
But  many  of  the  additions  to  the  Synoptic  story 
of  the  passion  bear  the  marks  of  invention  whicb 


in  some  cases  can  be  traced  to  a  tendency  to  shift 
the  weight  of  blame  for  Christ's  death,  and  other 
episodes  are  suspicious,  such  as  the  opening  of  the 
graves  (xxvii.  52-53).  Similarly,  such  passages  as 
xii.  40  are  hardly  to  be  attributed  to  a  disciple,  and 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
might  Ijc  looked  for  from  an  apostle. 

The  relation  between  ^  J  alt  hew  and  Mark  m  to- 
taQy  destructive  of  tradition.  Under  the  Tubingen 
h}7>othesis  that  Mark  was  a  condensation  from 
Matthew  and  Luke,  both  sources  of  Mark  were 
carried  back  to  apostolic  origination.  Since  that 
hypothesis  lias  lieen  given  up^  those  who  hold  the 
priority  of  Matthew*  over  Mark  do  it  at  the  exiwnse 
of  the  tradition  respecting  both,  while 
3.  The      Zahn  supposes  that  Mark,  the  disciple 

Sources*  of  Peter,  writing  in  Greek  slavishly 
uaed  the  Hebrew  Matthew,  wbile  the 
translator  of  the  latter  in  turn  used  the  Greek  Mark. 
But  compari.son  of  Matthew  and  Mark  and  of  Luke 
and  Mark  show  that  Mark  is  the  earh'cr,  ainoe  Matr 
thew  and  Luke  introduce  corrections  and  explana- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  passages  show  inde- 
pendent treatment  by  Matthew,  as  in  chap,  xiii., 
where  Matthew,  though  following  the  thread  of  the 
Marcan  chain  of  parables,  makes  additions.  U 
Matthew,  therefore,  appears  as  the  work  of  an  author 
comparati\'eiy  distant  from  the  events  he  narrates 
and  also  dependent  upon  Mark  for  form  and  content, 
it  can  no  longer  be  ascrilwd  to  the  Apostle  Matthew 
writing  in  Hebrew.  8tdl.  the  Papias  tratlition  may 
liiive  a  kernel  of  fact.  For  while  Matthew  is  in 
great  part  parallel  to  Mark^  it  contains  large  and 
important  portions  tiot  derived  from  the  second 
Gospel.  Such  are  chaps,  i.-ii.,  v.-vii.,  x.,  parts  of 
xxiii.-xxv.,  many  of  the  parables,  and  bit^s  of 
hi^story  like  viii.  5-13;  and  in  these  matters  Matthew 
isi  often  in  company  with  Luke.  But  since  this 
close  relationship  between  Matthew  and  Luke  is 
limited  to  definite  sections  while  in  other  parts  the 
relation  of  dcfjendence  is  out  of  the  question,  the 
solution  can  not  be  reached  hy  the  hypothesis  of 
combination  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
there  in  left  the  supposition  tliiit  the.^  two  Gospels 
employed  another  source  besides  Mark.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  two-docimient  theory  that  it  lias 
Ix'en  bound  tip  with  a  pervcrte^d  explanation  of 
Paptas  and  with  the  supposed  tradition  tlmt  Matthew 
wrote  only  the  words  (fojri/i )  of  Jesus.  In  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  surest  result*  of  a  criticism  imencumbered 
by  tradition  and  itsing  internal  evidences  that  it 
brings  into  use  a  lost  writing  wliich  deals  with  the 
words  of  Jesus.  Tliat  there  were  in  existence  col- 
lections of  logia  is  shown  by  the  Oxyrhynchus 
fragments  (cf.  B.  P.  Gretifell  and  A.  8.  Hunt,  Logia 
Jvsu,  London,  1897).  The  usage  of  Paul  (1  Thess. 
iv.  15)  and  of  the  Gospels  themselves  in  not  always 
giving  the  historical  framework  of  individual  say- 
ings or  in  differing  in  the  historica.1  setting  supports 
the  hypothesis  of  a  logia  source,  and  it  is  clear  from 
comparison  of  Matthew  and  Luke  tiiat  this  source 
had  formulas  of  introduction  which  both  Gospels 
have  employed.  This  document  may  have  con- 
tained many  things  which  it  hi  now  impossible  to 
prove  were  in  it.  It  can  not  be  decided  whether 
Mark  employed  it;    it  is  improbable^  however,  that 
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it  was  a  complete  Gospel  or  that  it  purposed  more 
than  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  Indications  do  not  suggest  its  attribution 
to  the  Apostle  Matthew,  yet  as  one  of  the  two  sources 
of  the  present  Matthew  Gospel  there  is  the  highest 
probability  that  an  Aramaic  collection  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  was  used,  and  Matthew's  name  may  have 
been  attached  to  it.  It  would  be  no  surprise  that 
such  a  collection,  attributed  to  this  apostle,  should 
bestow  its  supposed  author's  name  upon  the  com- 
pleted Gospel,  though  this  was  written  by  one  who 
was  neither  an  apostle  nor  the  disciple  of  one.  In 
other  words,  Matthew  is  based  upon  Mark  and 
other  sources,  one  of  which  was  also  employed  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  on  other  soil,  with  other 
helps,  and  with  a  different  purpose. 

An  examination  of  the  material  does  not  permit 
the  assertion  that  the  compiler  had  in  mind  a 
sharply  defined  plan  which  included  division  into 
six  or  five  or  three  parts,  only  that  he  gathered 
similar  materials  into  great  groups  and  left  it  to  be 
discovered  what  was  his  point  of  view  in  the  arrange- 
ment. The  time  idea  is  dominant  in  chaps,  i.-ii., 
xxvi.-xxviii.,  and  in  part  also  in  iii.- 
4.  Content,  xxv.     The  connectives  also  give  an 

Structure,  impression  of  attention  to  chronology, 
and  Purpose.  But  all  this  is  only  the  employment  of 
a  literary  form  which  is  merely  external. 
Thus,  after  a  painting  of  Jesus'  deeds  (iv.  17-26) 
the  Gospel  illustrates  his  method  of  teaching  (v.  1-7, 
27),  and  then  exhibits  him  as  a  helper  in  every  kind 
of  need  by  adducing  ten  examples  of  his  instruction. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  expound  the  difference  between 
ix.  35  and  xx.  34.  The  apostle  shows  first  how 
Jesus  educated  the  disciples  to  assist  in  his  work  of 
evangelization  by  showing  the  necessity  of  help 
(ix.  35-38),  and  sketched  the  plan  of  operations 
(x.  5-42),  though  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel,  in  spite 
of  these  earlier  lessons,  he  is  engaged  in  showing 
how  to  do  the  work;  second,  Jesus  finds  himself 
hindered  by  the  dulness  of  the  masses,  for  whom  he 
adopts  the  method  of  teaching  by  parables  (chaps. 
xi.,  xiii.,  XV.,  xxi.,  sqq.);  third,  he  combats  Phari- 
saic obtuaeness  and  prejudice  (xii.  1-14,  xii.  22  sqq., 
XV.  1-20).  One  may  say  that  ix.  35-xviii.  35  (or 
XX.  34)  contains  the  transition  from  the  first  period 
of  success  to  the  turning  away  of  Jesus  from  the 
crude  people  and  the  fanatioEd  Pharisees  to  the 
little  flock  of  devoted  and  true  disciples.  Of  the 
purpose  of  this  Gospel  two  opposing  views  have 
been  held.  One  regards  it  as  expressing  a  narrow 
type  of  Jewish  Christianity,  interested  in  the 
Davidic  descent  of  Jesus,  in  the  eternal  worth  of 
the  law,  and  in  prophecy  (v.  17-20,  x.  6,  xxi.  2-7) ; 
the  other  sees  in  Matthew  an  anti-Jewish  and  anti- 
Judaistic  tendency,  especially  in  viii.  10-12,  xii. 
41-42,  XV.  28,  xxvii.  22-23,  25.  Zahn  thinks  that 
Matthew  wished  his  book  to  be  read  especially  by 
Jews  as  yet  unconverted.  But  this  book  was 
Intended  rather  for  the  faithful,  to  whom  it  was 
meant  to  prove  that  in  Jesus  were  realized  the 
prophecies  and  promises  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
not  a  narrative  produced  for  the  delights  of  author- 
ship, nor  a  polemic  writing  against  imbelieving 
Israel;  it  is  a  positive  justification  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christi  the  strong  apologetics  of  which  is  directed 


less  against  antagonistic  reproach  than  against 
particular  doubts,  and  least  of  all  against  heretical 
parties.  Thus,  the  genealogy,  arranged  in  three  parts 
of  fourteen  steps  each,  from  Abraham  to  David  and 
then  to  Jechonias,  is  intended  to  prove  that  with 
the  birth  of  Jesus  a  new  era  had  begim.  Moreover, 
in  its  closing  words  it  is  distinctively  universalistic; 
and  it  recognizes  that  outside  of  Christ  there  is  no 
salvation  (xxv.  1-13). 

While  nothing  further  can  be  said  of  the  author 
than  that  he  was  a  Jewish  Christian,  acquainted 
with  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  a  resident  of  Pales- 
tine and  acquainted  with  numerous  written  and 
oral  sources,  there  yet  remains  the  task  of  setting 
his  date.  If  Matthew  was  the  author, 
5.  Date  the  date  would  be  not  far  from  70  a.d. 
and  Value.  Passages  like  x.  23,  xvi.  28  echo  the 
earliest  period  of  Christianity,  and 
X.  18  does  not  contradict  this  impression.  For  a 
time  later  than  70  a.d.  speaks  xxii.  7,  but  how 
much  later?  The  reign  of  Trajan  (98-117  a.d.) 
is  the  latest  date  allowable  because  of  the  testimony 
of  Papias.  If  Luke  is  dependent  upon  Matthew, 
the  date  must  be  put  prior  to  100  a.d.  The  trini- 
tarian  formula  (xxviii.  19)  does  not  presiune  a  very 
early  date;  xxi  v.  25  does  not  seem  to  express 
immediate  expectation  of  the  parousia;  the  impres- 
sion of  development  of  the  Church  is  quite  marked, 
suggesting  a  date  later  than  75  a.d.;  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  a  conflict  such  as  Paul  waged  with  the 
idea  of  the  Jewish  law  as  a  principle  of  salvation. 
Argument  as  to  the  date  derived  from  the  amount 
of  textual  corruption  as  compared  with  the  other 
Gospels  is  inconclusive,  because  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  Matthew  Gospel  in  the  early  Church  gave 
larger  opportunities  for  corruption.  Distinction 
between  a  proto-  and  a  deutero-Matthew  does 
not  seem  justified  in  view  of  the  unity  of  the  book 
in  its  dogmatic,  literary,  and  religious  character- 
istics. The  regard  in  which  the  book  was  held  in 
the  early  Church  as  compared  with  the  popularity 
of  Mark  and  Luke  (the  Gospel  of  John  is  so  different 
in  genius  as  not  to  come  into  comparison)  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Catholic  Chimsh,  while  the  other  Synoptics  are  more 
individualistic  in  character.  The  material  is  rich, 
derived  from  good  sources,  effectively  and  strongly 
presented,  and  the  literary  method  preserves  the  mean 
between  inartistic  hardness  and  artificial  plainness. 
And  in  neither  of  the  other  Synoptics  does  the  figure 
of  Jesus  so  stand  out  as  teacher  and  helper  as  in  this 
of  Matthew.  For  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew 
see  Apocrypha,  B,  I.,  2.  (A.  JClicher.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  the  apostle  the  articlee  in  the  diction- 
aries. e.g.,  DB,  ii.  295-296;  EB,  ui.  298&-87;  E.  C.  A. 
Riehm,  Handwdrterbuch  dea  biblitchen  AUertuma,  pp.  976- 
977,  Leipsic,  1894;  F.  Vigoxiroux,  Dictionnaire  de  la 
BibU,  Paris.  1905. 

Questions  of  introduction  are  treated  in  the  commen- 
taries (below),  in  the  works  on  New-Testament  intro- 
duction (see  BiBUCAL  Introddctign),  especially  tho«» 
of  Godet,  Holtsmann,  Jdlicher,  and  Zahn;  much  of  the 
literature  on  the  life  of  Christ  discusses  the  subject;  the 
literature  on  the  Synoptic  relations  is  given  under  (k>8- 
PBUB.  Note  may  be  made  here  of  the  following  special 
works:  J.  H.  Scholten.  Dot  (Uteste  Evanoelium,  Elberfeld, 
1869;  P.  Schans.  in  TQ,  Ixiv  (1882).  617-560;  E.  Masse- 
bieau,  Bxamen  dea  cUaHoru  de  I'A  ncien  Teatament  dan$  .  .  . 
8,  Matthifiu,  Paris,  1886;    A.  B.  Bruce,  With  Open  Face, 
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pp.  1-24,  London,  180«;  F.  P.  Bftdhmm.  SL  Markka  In- 
d^OedtuM  to  St  MaUheuf,  ib.  1807;  E.  Roehrich.  La  Com- 
poHHon  dtM  evanffiiMt  Parb,  1897;  P,  WeraJe,  Die  aynopti- 
Khe  Frage,  Tahiugtii,  JB9&1  A.  HmmwoK  BprHche  und 
Rcdt  Je*u,  Die  tweile  QTnelle  des  MatthSuM  und  Luktu, 
LeifMJo,  ld07:  DB,  lii.  296-305.  Oo  the  oriirinaJ  Uuxsuoge 
oooBylt:  D.  Gin,  OriffinaUprache  dtM  MaUh^uM,  pBdcr- 
bonit  1887;  G.  DatoiAn,  Die  Warte  Jmu,  vol.  t»  Leipflic» 
180S.  On  the  relfttloD  to  the  Go«pel  of  the  Hebrews 
consult:  8-  Barinii-Gould,  Lott  and  Ho^Hlt  OotpeU^  Lon- 
don, 1874;  £.  B.  Nkholson,  Thr  Gospel  aceordiTio  to  the 
BwbrmpM.  ib.  1879;  A.  Hilgenfeld,  N.  T.  extra  canem^m 
rK^ptum,  part  iv.,  Leipnic,  1884;  R.  HR^ndmann,  in  TU^ 
V.  3,  1889;  J.  A.  RobinBon,  in  Expontor,  5  vet.,  v  (1807), 
11H-20O;  E.  Hennockc,  NeiUcUanuntliche  Apokryphen, 
pp.  11-21,  Tabingen,  1904. 

CommentATiea,  outnlde  of  |>atrifltie&nc3  medieval  aourc^* 
are:  P*  A-  Grata,  2  vols.,  Tilbinjjen,  1821;  T,  J,  Conant, 
New  York,  I860;    H.  Lutteroth,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1860- 7fl. 

A.  lii^ville,  ib.  1802;  W.  A,  Naiit,  Cbeumati.  1864;  J.  P. 
Lanj5e.  New  York.  18B5i  H.  T.  Adanwon,  London.  1871; 
J.  A.  Alexander,  New  York,  1873;    J.  J.  Owen,  ib.  1873; 

B.  Weiaa,  Halle,  1876;  J.  C.  F.  Keil,  Leipaic,  1877;  J,  L. 
Sommer.  Erlangen.  1877;  P.  Schaff,  New  York,  1879; 
P.  Scbani.  FwibuTK.  1879  (Roman  Ciitbolic);  E.  B. 
NicboLAon,  London,  1881;  J.  KletitEren,  Freiburg,  1882 
(Roman  Catbolic);  Juan  d«  Valde^  (Ens.  tratisl.,  London^ 
18S2);  E.  H.  Plumptre,  in  Ellicott's  Handu  Comvtentaru, 
Now  York,  1883;  E.  W.  Rit«,  Philadelphia.  1886;  J.  A. 
BroatliiA,  Philatlelpbm.  1887;  A.  Carr.  in  Cambridge  Bibk, 
CambridiEe,  1879;  idem,  in  Camitridoe  Qretk  Testament,  ib. 
1887;  J.  M&]danaeii4»  Etiir.  transl..  2  vola.,  London.  1888- 
1889  (Roman  Gbtbotic,  from  the  16th  century);  E.  KObel 
Uunieh.  1889;  J,M.  Gibaon,  in  Kxpo§itor'M  Bible,  Loudon, 
ISOO;  H.  J.  HoHimanu,  3d  ed.,  TQbingen,  1901;  J.  Moruon, 
London,  1895  (one  of  the  be^t);  C,  F.  3chaefer,  in  Luiheran 
Commentary,  New  York,  1895;  C.  F.  NcVugen,  Munich.  1897; 
J.  M.  S.  Baljoa,  UtreobC,  1900;  F.  C.  Getilemanflv  Hallnea, 
1001  (Roman  Cathojic);  F.  N .  Pdoubet,  2  vol*.,  New  York. 
1901;  T.  Zahu,  Leipsie,  1903;  F.  8.  Guljahr,,  Grai,  1904 
(Rofnan  Catholic);  J.  Wellluiuflen,  Berlin,  19CH;  A.  Maeia- 
ren,  3  volo.,  I^ondon.  1905-OB;  W.  C.  Allen,  in  International 
CriHaU  Commtntary.  EdinburRh  and  New  York»  1907;  A, 
Pltunnior,  London,  1909;  E.  Rice,  Phihidrlphia,  1910. 

MATTHEW  PARIS:  English  chronicler j  b.  in 
or  near  St.  Albans  not  much  before  1200;  d.  there, 
probably  in  Jirne,  1259.  [The  origin  of  the  deaig* 
nation  **  Paris  "  ts  queationabie.  It  Ims  been  at- 
tributed to  a  supposed  (but  doubtful)  sojourn  in 
the  city  of  Paris  during  liis  studies:  the  claiin  is 
abo  made  that  it  was  his  family  narae.  The  latter 
suppanilion  lb  difficult  (though  not  impossible),  aa 
the  period  is  early  for  surnames, |  He  was  e<lucated 
in  the  abliey  school,  and  l^eciime  (Jan.  21,  1217) 
a  monk  in  this  famous  monastery,  which,  founded  in 
1077,  had  become  a  great  center  of  light  and  learn- 
ing, and  since  the  time  of  Abbot  Simon  (1167-83) 
had  paid  sjj^cial  attention  to  literary  and  partic- 
ularly lustorical  production  by  its  monks.  Matthew 
was  placed  io  charge  of  the  scriptorium  or  writing- 
room  in  1236  and  retained  this  office  until  his 
death.  He  frequently  visited  London,  Canterbury, 
and  Winchester,  gaining  aome  knowledge  of  the 
great  world  outside  his  cloister,  and  made  one  visit 
to  Norway  (1248)  to  reform  the  abbey  of  Niderholm 
near  Trondhjem.  He  rightly  regarded  the  writing 
of  history,  for  which  he  had  not  only  special  facili- 
ties  but  special  talent i  as  his  life-work.  His  fame 
rcata  principally  on  his  Chronica  majora^  written  in 
tha  usual  form  of  annals.  Up  to  1235  it  is  a 
recasting  and  enlargement  of  the  Fl<jres  kisiar- 
iaruM  of  Roger  of  Wendover,  from  that  date 
to  1259  entirely  independent.  He  wrote  also  a 
history  of  the  abbey  of  3t,  Albans  in  the  form  of 


biographies  of  the  abbots;  Liber  (idditamenterumf 
a  collection  of  documents  to  &er\'e  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Chronica:  lives  of  the  two  Offas,  kings  of 
Mercia,  of  Stephen  Langton  and  Eflmund  Rich, 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  of  St.  Richard  of 
Chicheater.  The  Chronicle  is  distinguished  by 
many  virtues:  an  insatiable  desire  for  accurate 
information,  keen  realization  of  the  difference 
between  essentials  and  non*essential8,  a  broad  view 
of  Christianity,  outspoken  boldness  even  when 
dealing  with  kings  and  popes,  clearness  and  beauty 
of  style.  He  is  an  mlmirable  representative  of  the 
English  public  opinion  of  his  day.  Matthew  was 
unusually  privileged  in  having  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  intercourse  not  only  with  courtiers  but  with 
kings,  who  valued  him  highly  and  took  a  deep  inter- 
est in  his  work.  But  his  opportunities  would  have 
counted  for  little  if  he  had  not  possessed  a  mind 
that  knew  how  to  search  further  for  any  piece  of 
information  of  value  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  to  make  prompt  and  systematic  use  of 
the  knowleilge  thus  gained.  He  ranks  as  the  first 
great  Enghsh  historian.  (H.  BOhmer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Hiwtoria  Anolorum,  ed.  F.  Mailden,  ia 
no,  44  in  RolU  S^rie*,  3  volii.,  London,  1866-G9;  and  tb« 
Chronica  majora,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard,  ij  no.  57  of  the  name, 
7  vols.,  ib.  1872-84  (the  prefaces  to  these  worka  are  of 
especial  value);  the  Liber  additamentorum  'in  in  Luard,  tit 
8up,.  vol.  vi.;  excerptJi  from  Itltttthew'ji  works,  «1.  F. 
Liebcrmann,  arc  in  MGH.  Script.,  xxvin  (1888),  74-455; 
the  Chronica  in  Enjc.  tranal.  is  in  Bahn'§  Antitjuarian 
Library,  3  voIji,,  London,  1852-64.  Consult:  T.  D.  Hardy, 
Deacripiive  Caiaiogue  of  Material*,  do.  20  in  RoU*  Seri^, 
vol.  ill.,  preface^  London,  1871;  A.  Jeasop,  Sti§die«  by  a 
A«clu4«,  pp.  1-65,  ib.  1893  (an  appreciation);  H.  Plehn, 
Der  poliHaehM  Character  Matthrrut  ParimeTuiiK,  I>eip«iJo, 
1897;  QitMs,  Souroa,  pp.  299-300;  DNB,  xLUi.  203-213, 
cf.  xixv,  292, 

MATTHEW,    THOMAS:     Pseudonym    for    John 
RogeiB  (q.v.);  see  also  Bible  Versionb,  B,  IV.,  {  4. 

MATTHEW,  TOBIE  (TOBIAS):  Anglican  prel- 
ate and  statesman;  b,  in  Bristol  1546;  d.  at  Cawooti 
Castle  (9  m.  a.  of  York)  March  29,  1628.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oxford  (B.A,,  L5<>3-64;  M>A.,  1566; 
B.D.,  1573;  D.D.,  1574);  was  chosen  public  orator 
of  the  university,  1569;  appointed  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  1570;  archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  prebendary 
of  Teynton  Regis  in  the  cat  lied  ral  of  Salisbury, 
1572;  the  same  year  he  was  made  president  of 
St.  John*8  Colle^;  dean  of  Christ  Church,  1576; 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  1579;  dean  of 
Durham,  1583;  vicar  of  Bishop's  Wearmouth,  1590; 
bishop  of  Durham,  1595;  archbishop  of  York,  1606, 
Matthew  was  in  his  day  a  noted  orator,  a  preacher 
of  high  repute,  faithful  even  to  punctiliousness  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  bishopric,  a 
diligent  guardian  of  the  royal  and  national  intere^sts 
in  the  northern  counties,  and  a  man  of  quiet  humor 
and  earnest  piety.  His  only  publication  seems  to 
have  been  a  Concio  apologetica  adversus  Campianum, 
which  was  circulated  in  manuscript  form  some  time 
prior  to  his  death  and  printed  only  after  his  death 
(London,  1638). 
BitiuoGaAPRT:    DATB,  xzxvii.  00-63,  wlicra  raferanoei  to 

other  literature  are  given. 

MATTHEW    OF    WESTMINSTER:    The    name 
once  given  to  the  supposed  author  of  Flores  HutoT" 


Matthias 
Maurloe 
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iorufrir  which  is  now  known  to  he  a  composite  work. 
A  full  dtscusision  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to 
H.  R,  Luard's  masterly  ed,  of  the  Fhreif  no.  95  of 
Rolls  Series f  Lpondon,  1890.    See  Matthew  Fahib, 

MATTHIAS!  According  to  Acta  i.  23,  one  of 
the  witnessei  of  the  ministry,  death,  and  resur^ 
rectiou  of  Jesua,  He  wa3  therefore  received  among 
the  Twelve,  but  no  traditiona  have  been  preserved 
regarding  his  activity^  ait  hough  the  early  Church  con^ 
siflerBd  binn  one  of  the  eeventy  disciples.  The  third 
and  fourth  centuries  poesesHed  a  heretical  Goipe!  of 
Matthias  (see  ApocRYFitA,  B,  L,  28) »    (A.  Haock,) 

MAlTLBROnN :  A  little  t^wn  of  WOrt tetnberg,  23 
m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart  J  noteworthy  aa  the  seat  of  a 
former  Cistercian  monasteiy  and  as  the  place  where 
a  Protestant  conference  was  held  in  1504  and  a 
fonDula  drawn  up  in   1576.     The  monastery  was 

founded    about    1138    by    Walter    of 

The        Lomershcim  at  a  distance  of  an  hour 

Monastery,  and  a  half  from  the  present  viUage, 

whence  it  was  transferred  by  Bishop 
G anther  of  Speyer,  between  Aug,,  1 146,  and  May, 
1147;  to  the  valley  of  the  Salzach,  where  it  still 
forms  one  of  the  best-preserved  monasteriefl  in 
Germany.  Its  daughter  abbeya  were  Bronnbach 
(1151)  and  Bch5nthal  (1157).  At  the  begimiing 
of  the  Reformation  it  was  a  center  of  the  monks 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  but  in  1557  it  received  a  Protestant  abbot, 
although  for  a  jshort  time  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  it  again  came  under  Roman  Catholic  controL 
It  h  now  the  seat  of  a  famous  theological  seminafy. 
The  Cdlloquy  of  Mauibronn  arose  from  the  intro- 
duction of  Calvinism  into  the  Palatinate  by  the 
Ebctor  Frederick  IIL,  and  especially  from  the 
formulation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1563 
(flee  Heioelbkro    Catechismj    and    l^ttiLii-PiJiiB)* 

The  neighboring  Lutheran  prineesj  seek- 

The  CoUo-  ing  both  to  unite  Protestantism  and  to 

quy  of      maintain   pure  doctrine,  propoeed   to 

Manlbronn.  Frederick  (Oct.  4, 1503)  toholda  eonfer- 

enee  of  the  rival  schools  In  the  presence 
of  the  princca.  Though  at  fij^t  reluctant,  Frederick 
finally  consented  to  a  secret ''  friendly  colloquy"  to 
be  held  at  Maulbronn  immediately  after  Easter^  the 
theme  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  institution. 
The  conference,  attended  by  Frederick  and  Duke 
Christopher  of  WQrttemberg,  with  an  imposing 
array  of  theologians  and  officials  on  either  side,  was 
accordingly  held  in  ten  sessiofi^  on  Apr.  10-15,  1564. 
E^ht  of  thcae  wpre  consumed  in  a  debate  on  the 
ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  without  rejiehing  any 
conclusion  whatsoever;  and  the  remaining  Bessiona 
were  devote*!  to  an  equally  useless  attempt  to  reach 
harmony  in  Euclmristic  doctrine.  The  princes, 
hard  pressed  by  affairs  of  atate,  put  an  end  to  the 
fruitless  debates,  and  on  Apr.  17  the  protocols  were 
compared  and  signed,  the  two  princes  exclianging 
written  statements  of  their  several  beliefs.  Despite 
the  bond  of  secrecy,  the  affair  leaked  out  through 
letters  in  which  the  Calvin  is  ta  boasted  that  they 
had  triumphed  over  the  Lutherans.  The  result  was 
a  series  of  pubUcatioas  of  the  transactions  of  the 
conference.  These  were,  on  the  Lutheran  aide, 
J.   Bren£|   Wahrh^ffl^£r  und  grUndUicher  Berichi 


von  dem  Gmprdch  mmMdien  d«  Churfursten  T^nUz^ 
ffrafen  utid  dm  Hertzogen  zu  Wurtheniierg  Theohgett 
wof»  des  Herm  Nachtfnahl  tu  Mautbronn  gthaUen 
(Frankfort,  1564;  Lat.  ed.,  1564);  Proioadl  ii«# 
Getprechs  .  ,  .  dem  Original  gleich/ormig^  one  Zusat£ 
nnd  Abbrueh  (Tubingen,  1565);  Erklarung  der 
WuTUsmfyergisehen  Tftedogen  Btkanndtnum  .  .  .  der 
wakrhaffiigen  Gcgcnwdriigkeit  »  .  ,  m  hetligen 
Abendmahl  (1565);  and  Leiste  AntwoTi  der  WirUem^ 
hergudwn  Thrnhgen  under  dk  Heydelbergische  (1566), 
On  the  Calvin istic  side  appeared  Protomlt,  doA  i«t, 
Ad4i  oder  Handlungen  des  Gespreehs  smschen  den 
P/dUtUehen  vnd  WirUmber^/ischen  Theologen  ,  ,  . 
item,  der  Wirt^^mbergi&chen  Theohgen  von  gemeldtem 
Gmpreeh  desmlben  Jan^  aussgangener  BiTieht^  sami 
der  Pf^U^Achen  Tkeologen  wdhrhafftigem  und  bcsteni' 
digem  Gegenbericht  (Heidelberg,  1565;  Lat.  ed., 
15G6);  Solida  reftU^Uio  mphismaium  d  cavillationwRi 
qmbuB  Wfirtenbergici  totam  controversiam  incrustave^ 
runt  (1565);  and  Be^tendige  Anttmri  der  PfaUzi-- 
nchtn  Theohgen  auf  der  Wiricmbergischtn  Theologcn 
Erkldrung  und  Btkcnntnias  (1566).  The  ensuing 
controversy  involved  the  theologians  of  Wittenbt^rg 
and  elsew^here^  who  decided  against  the  Calvinistie 
position,  Duke  Christopher,  however,  alarmed  by 
the  growth  of  Calvinism  in  Germany,  appealed  in 
addition  to  the  Evangelical  princes,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  energetic  intervention  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1566  that  the 
threatened  storm  was  averted. 

Far  more  peaceable  was  the  conference  held  at 
Maulbronn  in  1576,  at  which  theologians  from 
WUrttemberg,  Baden,  and  Henneberg  drew  up  the 
*'  Maulbronn  formula/'  one  of  the 
The  b&ms  of  the  ** Formula  of  Concord" 
'*  Maulbronn  (q.v.).  In  conformity  with  the  desire  of 
Formula."  the  Elector  August  of  Saxony  to  secure 
doctrinal  unity  among  the  Evangelical 
churches  of  Germany,  a  preliminary  document  was 
drafted  at  Stuttgart  on  Nov.  14, 1575,  which  formed 
the  basia  of  the  formula  adopted  at  Maulbronn  on 
Jan,  19,  1576  (first  printed  by  T.  Presscl  in  Jahr- 
bOchff  Jut  deuische.  Thmlogk,  1866,  640-711).  Tliia 
w*a3  sent  to  August,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
received  the  Swabo-Saxon  formula  of  Duke  Julius  of 
Brunswick.  At  tlie  Conference  of  Toiigau,  oiKmed 
May  28,  1576,  the  latter  was  made  the  basis  of 
discussion,  though  with  the  incorporation  of  all 
the  essentials  of  the  Maulbronn  formula,  the  result 
being  the  **  Book  of  Torgau."  In  September  of  the 
same  year  a  second  conference  of  theologians  from 
Wtirttembeig,  Baden,  and  Henneberg  was  held  at 
Maulbronn,  at  which  the  "  Book  of  Torgau  "  was 
ratified  in  all  essentials.  (E.  Nestli;.) 

BiBUooaAFHT:  On  the  iQoimatary,  b«ide9  the  lit^^mture 
under  CiSTEactAHfS,  consul  i;  F.  Eisj^ntohr.  MiU^iaUer^ 
lidic  Btiuwefkm  im  tiidw^Uidien  DruUchiand,  CiLrUrubp, 
1853-57;  J,  and  P.  Hartmann.  WeffwHwr  rfuffA  dat  Ktot- 
far  MauBronn,  Btutt^nrt.  1875;  E,  Paylua,  0t«  CUt^r- 
ti^nattobteiMaidbrann,  8tuitg,n^t,  ISSO;  E.  BaA^ler,  Klriner 
FMrer  durdi  da*  AlcJfler  Maulbmnn,  Maulbrunn.  1002:  A. 
Met  tier,  Zur  Ktonttranl^ge  der  ZiMtrjiimss-  und  £i*r  Bau' 
(TMcAicW*  5f  (iWbrrmfw.  BtuttRart^  1009. 

On  the  Maulbronn  Colloquy  csjnmilt:  G.  J.  Planck* 
OeMehickte  ,  .  ,  un*en  pr&tettai^iMthen  Lrhrbmriffs.  v.  2, 
pp.  4S7  M|q.,  6  vols..  lrfjp«ic.  1791-l«f)0;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe, 
GifKhuhi0  dgw  dt^dichen  ProipMtantiamu*,  iu  71  sqq.,  Frank- 
iott^  1865-66;  A.  KludLhobn,  FnedHch  d^  Frtrmmt,  pp. 
im  aqq*.  K&nlJia«en,  lS76-m 
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MAUNDY  THUBSDAYj  The  day  before  Easter, 
also  called  Holy  Thursday.  The  word  '*  maundy  **  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  jnandatum  (commandment), 
referrmg  to  John  xiii.  34,  and  the  day  commemo- 
rates the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ami  the 
washing  of  the  dijjciples'  feet.   See  Holy  Webk,  J  4. 

MADH,  mfir  (MATJRUS),  SAINT:  A  le^ndary 
disciple  of  Benedict  of  Nuraia,  who  first  hecame  fa- 
mous through  the  Congregation  of  8t.  Maur  (q.v.). 
He  is  said  to  have  hinm  born  at  Rome  in  oil  and 
died  at  Cilanfeuil  in  Anjou,  5.S4;  alao  to  have  intro- 
duced the  Benedictine  nde  into  France  and  to  have 
founded  at  Giiinfeuil  the  first  French  mona^itery  of 
hia  order.  Hia  extant  biography  is  ascribed  to 
Faustua,  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino  and  a  con  tem- 
porary of  Mauru-y,  but  is  in  reahty  a  forgery  of  the 
ninth  century.  Gregory  of  Tours  does  not  mention 
Maur^  and  the  details  of  his  life  are  doubt ecJ  not 
only  by  Protestants  but  al^o  by  Roman  Cathohc 
scholara.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BifiLiOGB.APHT:  For  th«  Vita,  or  other  document^  consult 
ASB.  Jan..  i.  1039.  1051-60;  ^5Af ,  otc.  I.,  pp.  274-298,  IV., 
2,  pp.  165-183;  MFL,  iciv.  1504-^7;  and  ed.  O,  Hoider- 
Egger,  AfGH,  ScHpL,  xv  (1887).  462-472.  CotwuJt: 
S,  MauT  et  le  »anctuaire  d^  Glanfeuil  «n  AnjoUy  Aoeera* 
186^;  A-  Ebcrt»  AUgmtutint  GewchicHU  der  Lit^atur  de« 
AfiUeialUrra,  ii.  331,  Leipac.  1880;  Zeumer,  in  NA,  3d* 
310;  A.  Moliniiir,  Sourcea  de  VhiaL  de  France,  u  161-162, 
Paris.  lOOL 

MAUKICE  OF  HESSE.  See  Verbesserungs- 
PUNKTE,  Die  HEssiacHEN, 

MAXmiCE  (MAURIXrUS),  SAINT  t  Tlie  name 
of  several  early  Christian  martyrs,  of  whom  the 
most  CI' leb rated  i^  the  commander  {primiceniis)  of 
the  famous  Theban  Legion  (q.v.)  which  waa  put  to 
death  in  a  bo^^ly  under  the  Emperor  Ma-ximian  for 
its  oonfession  of  the  Christian  faith, 

MAURICE   OF   SAXOWY:    Elector   of  Saxony; 

b.  at  Freiberg  Mar.  21,  1521;   d.  at  Sievershacsen 

(16  m.  €*.  of  Hanover)  July  U,  1553,    He  succeeded 

his  father  as  duke  of  Saxony  in  1541,  and  obtained 

the  electoral  dignity  after  the  battle  of  MiihllxTg, 

1547.    Tliough  he  had  embraced  the  Refonnation, 

and,  together  with  hia  father,  signed  the  Sclmialkald 

..Articles,  he  refused  to  ioin  the  Leag^ie,  probably 

I'liecatiBe  he  considered  the  organijjatioa  too  weak, 

and  his  own  position  m  it  too  subordinate,  to  form 

the  basis  for  his  ambitious  schemes;  and  at  the  Diet 

of  Regensburg  (q.v.),  where  he  and  Duke  Eric  of 

Brunswick  were  the  only  Protestant  princes  present, 

Llie  made  a  secrt^t  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Charles 

rV.      Aecsordingly,    when    the    war   broke    out,    he 

tnarcbed  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  his  cousin, 

the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  conquered  the  country. 

I  But  aa  soon  bs  the  elector,  who  stood  in  Upper 

^Germany  with  a  well-appointed  army,  heard  of  thb 

chery,  he  liastened  back  to  Saxony,  and  not 

reconquered  his  own  land,  but  also  expelled 

If au rice  from  hia  dukedom.    The  emperor  came  to 

his  rescue;    and  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (Feb.  24, 

1548)  he  waa  solemidy  invested  with  a  large  portion 

of  his  cousin's  territory  and  the  electoral  dignity. 

He  rejected  the  -\ugsburg  Interim;   but  the  Lcip.sic 

Interim,  w^hich  he  substitutetl  after  conferring  with 

Melanchthon,  Bugcnhxigen,  and  otlierSi  pfoved  as 

Vn.— 17 


hateful  to  his  subjects.  Realizing  that  the  Reforma- 
tion would  not  be  kept  apart  from  politics  as  a 
purely  religious  issue,  he  decided  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement,  driven  onward,  no 
doubt,  also  by  indignation  at  the  emperor's  faith- 
lessness toward  his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  by  fear  of  the  intrigues  recently  set  on  foot  to 
supersede  King  Perdinand,  the  emperor's  brother, 
and  fasten  the  succession  on  Don  Philip,  the  emper- 
or's son,  but  a  Spaniard.  Concealing  his  plans  with 
great  adroitness,  he  gathered  a  great  army,  formed 
an  aUiance  with  France,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
emperor  at  Innsbruck^  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
for  his  life  across  the  Alps.  By  the  mediation  of 
King  Ferdinand,  the  Treaty  of  Passau  was  brought 
about  (1552),  and  full  religious  hberty  was  granted 
to  the  Prote.*3tants,  Maurice  now  completely  re- 
gained the  confidence  of  his  coreligionists;  but  ho 
Imd  only  a  short  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  great 
opportunities  thereby  offered  him.  In  a  feud  mth 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  he  waa  severely 
wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  after.  See  Interim; 
and  .4uG9BtTiio,  Reucsious  Peace  of. 

BTi»LiCK3iiAPaY:  F.  A.  von  L&Q^tm,  Moriis^  Hertog  und 
Chur/Qrat  lu  Sach»en,  2  parts,  Lejpaio.  1841;  E.  Brandon- 
btiTK.  Moritz  von  Siidutn^  Lcipaio.  1808.  Consult  further: 
O.  Wiuckelmann,  Dm-  a^matktjditcken  Bund,  iM(h3M, 
StniBbtirx.  18d2;  J.  JiioaMO,  BiaL  Q$  tht  Owrman  Pm^pk, 
vL  308  K|q.,  St.  Louis;  1903. 

MAURFCE,  mS'ris,  JOHN  FREDERICK  BENI- 

SON:  Church  of  England  t!ieuIogian,  metaphy- 
sician, and  educator;  b.  at  Normanston  near  Lowe^ 
toft  (20  m.s.w.  of  Norwich), Suffolk,  Aug.  29,  1806; 
d.  in  London  Apr.  1,  1872.  He  entereti  Cambridge 
in  1823,  but  left  in  1827  without  takmg  a  degree 
beeiiuse  he  waa  unable  to  subscribe:  but  went  to 
Oxford  in  1830,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  1S34.  He  was  chaplain 
of  Guy's  HoHpilal,  lS.%-46;  became  professor  of 
English  hterature  and  history  at  King's  College, 
London,  1840;  was  Boyle  lecturer,  1846-47,  and 
Warburton  lecturer,  1846;  became  chaplain  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1846;  assisted  in  the  founding  of 
Queen's  College,  1848,  and  of  the  College  for  Work- 
ing Men,  London,  1854,  of  which  latter  be  became 
principal;  wa^  apj^ointed  to  St.  Peter *s,  Vere  Street, 
London.  IStKl;  became  Knightbridge  profeeaor  of 
casuistry,  moral  theology,  and  moral  philosophy  at 
Ciunbridge,  18G6,  retaining  chirge  of  St.  Peter's  till 
1860;  waa  appointed  to  8t,  Edwartl's,  Cambridge, 
1870,  and  was  Cambridge  preacher  at  WhiteViall, 
1871-72.  Maurice  came  of  Unitarian  parentage, 
and  his  early  career  was  soinewhat  handicafjped  by 
the  scruples  and  limitations  involved.  But  under 
the  influence  of  the  wTi tings  of  Coleridge  he  worked 
hia  way  to  an  Evangelical  pofiition.  tliongh  the 
changes  in  his  personal  attitude  made  him  ever 
im willing  to  attach  himself  to  any  party  in 
the  Church.  The  result  wiis  that  tlu^ughout  liis  life 
the  independence  of  his  thought,  ftometimes  cx- 
prt»ssed  polemically,  as  well  as  his  dissent  from  the 
extremes  of  the  two  wings  in  the  Church,  brought 
upon  him  much  of  discomfort  through  the  many 
attacks  to  which  he  was  subjected.  He  had  a 
natural  aptitude  for  metaphysics,  and  in  the  devel- 
opmeat  of  his  theology  hia  popularity  ^^as  oft^n 
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hindered  by  the  profundity  of  his  statements.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  profoundly  influenced 
thought  both  in  England  and  in  America.  This  he 
did  not  less  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  voluminous 
writer  than  by  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  being 
always  ready  to  resign  a  position  rather  than  to  be 
deemed  insincere  in  holding  it,  and  by  his  essen- 
tially irenic  disposition.  His  industry  was  remark- 
able, as  is  attested  by  the  number  of  his  works  (cf. 
G.  J.  Gray,  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  F,  D. 
Maurice,  London,  1885).  The  most  important  of 
these  are:  The  Kingdom  of  Christ,  or  Hints  to  a 
Quaker  Respecting  the  Principle,  Constitution,  and 
Ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Church  (3  vols.,  London, 
1837,  3d  ed.,  1883);  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(Warburtonian  Lectures;  1846);  The  Religions  of 
the  World  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity  (Boyle 
Lectures;  Cambridge,  1847);  The  Old  Testament, 
Nineteen  Sermons  (London,  1851 ;  2d  ed.  issued  as 
Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Cambridge,  1855);  Theological  Essays  (London, 
1853) ;  The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Cambridge,  1853);  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
First  and  Second  Centuries  (1854);  Claims  of  the 
Bible  and  of  Science  (on  the  Colenso  controversy; 
1863);  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (1864); 
The  Conscience;  Lectures  on  Casuistry  (London, 
1868);  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  (2  vols., 
1871-72);  and  The  Friendship  of  Books,  and  Other 
Lectures,  ed.  T.  Hughes  (1874).  Matthew  Arnold's 
remark  that  Maurice  was  always  beating  the  bush 
bu';  never  started  the  hare  Lb  accepted  as  just  by 
many  who  think  that  Maurice  has  been  much 
ovcsrrated,  and  that  his  "  profundity  "  is  frequently 
allied  with  obscurity. 

Bibuoorapht:  lAfe  of  Frederick  Deniaon  Maurice,  chiefly 
told  in  hie  own  Lettere,  ed.  by  hie  Son,  Frederick  Maurice, 
London,  1884;  C.  Fox,  Memoriee  of  Old  Friende,  vol.  ii. 
l>M8im,  ib.  1882;  C.  G.  F.  Masterman,  Frederick  Denieon 
Maurice,  ib.  1907;   DNB,  xxxvu,  97-105. 

MAURY,  m6"rt',  JEAN  SIFFREIN:  French 
cardinal;  b.  at  Valr^  (78  m.  n.n.w.  of  Marseilles), 
France,  June  26,  1746;  d.  at  Montefiascone  (about 
60  m.  n.n.w.  of  Rome),  Italy,  May  11,  1817.  He 
wa^j  educated  in  the  seminary  of  Avignon,  but 
oc Aipied  himself  more  with  literature  than  theology. 
By  his  Oraison  funibre  du  Dauphin,  panigyrique  de 
saint  Louis  (Paris,  1766),  he  attracted  great  atten- 
tion as  an  orator;  was  made  abbot  of  Fr^nade, 
and  prior  of  Lyons,  and  published  his  best  work 
Essai  sur  Vdoquence  de  la  chaire  (new  ed.,  Paris, 
1810,  Eng.  transl..  Principles  of  Eloquence,  London, 
1793).  Elected  a  member  of  the  States  General  in 
1789,  and  of  the  constituent  assembly,  he  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  defending  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  the  immu- 
nities of  the  church.  Compelled  to  emigrate  in  1792, 
he  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  by 
Pius  VI.  with  great  honor;  made  archbishop  in 
partibvs  of  Nicsea,  bishop  of  Montefiascone,  and 
cardinal  1794.  At  the  instance  of  Pius  VII.,  it 
is  said,  he  wrote  a  humble  letter  to  Napoleon,  Aug. 
22,  1804,  which  resulted  in  his  reconciliation  with 
the  French  Government.  In  1806  he  returned  to 
Paris;    and  so  absolutely  did  he  devote  himself  to 


Napoleon  that  he  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  the 
legitimists  and  the  ultramontanes.  In  1810  Napo- 
leon made  him  archbishop  of  Paris;  but  the  chapter 
protested  against  the  appointment,  and  the  pope 
refused  his  sanction.  He  was  expelled  from  his  see 
as  soon  as  the  Bourbons  returned,  and,  when  he 
went  to  Rome  to  lay  the  case  before  the  pope,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo  until  he 
resigned  his  see.  His  (Euivres  choisies  were  published 
by  his  nephew  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1827);  his  Correspond- 
ance  diplomatique  et  m&moires  irUdits  appeared  in  2 
vols.  (Lille,  1891);  his  (Euvres  oratoires  completes 
are  in  Migne,  Collection  .  .  .  des  orateurs  sacrCs, 
vol.  Ixvii. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat.  Le  Cardinal  Maury,  ea 
vie,  eee  ceuvree,  Paris.  1859;  G.  Bonet-Maury.  Le  Cardinal 
Maury  d'apr^e  eee  m&moiree  et  ea  correepondance  inSdite, 
174e-1817,  ib.  1892. 

MAUSBACH,  mausn)aH,  KARL  JOSEPH:  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Wipperfeld  (a  village 
near  Wipperflirth,  23  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Feb.  7, 
1861.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Miin- 
ster  (D.D.,  1888)  and  the  theological  seminary  at 
Eichst&tt,  having  already  been  a  curate  in  Cologne 
in  1884.  He  was  teacher  of  religion  in  MOnchen- 
Gladbach  from  1889  to  1892,  and  since  the  latter 
year  has  been  professor  of  moral  theology  and 
apologetics  at  the  University  of  Miinster.  He  has 
written:  D.  Thomce  Aquinatis  de  voluntate  et  appetitu 
sensitivo  doctrina  (Paderbom,  1888);  Christentum 
und  Weltmaral  (Mtinster,  1897);  Die  katholische 
Moral,  ihre  Methoden,  Grundsdtze  und  Aufgaben 
(Cologne,  1901);  Die  ultramontane  Moral  nach 
Graf  Paul  von  Hoensbro€ch{fieT\m,\^2)',  Kemfragen 
christlicher  Welt-  und  Lebensanschauung  (Mun- 
chen-Gladbach,  1903-08);  Weltgrund  und  Mensch- 
heitsziel  (1904);  AusgewdhUe  Texte  zur  allgemeinen 
Moral  aus  Thomas  von  Aquin  (Miinster,  190.5);  Die 
SteUung  der  Frau  im  Menschheitsleben  (Miinchen- 
Gladbach,  1906) ;  AUchristliche  und  modeme  Gedank- 
en  uber  Frauenberuf  (1906);  and  Die  Ethik  des 
heUigen  Augustinu^  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1909). 

MAXIMIAITUS.     See  Diocletian. 

MAXIMINUS,  m(ix"i-m(ii'nus,  THRAX,  CAIUS 
JULIUS  VERUS:  Roman  emperor,  235-238;  b. 
of  Gothic  and  Alan  parentage  in  Thrace,  probably 
in  173;  d.  at  Aquileia  (the  modern  Aquileja,  21  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Triest)  June  17,  238.  The  first  barbarian 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  he  was  in  early 
Ufe  a  cowherd  and  later  a  cavalryman.  Eight  feet 
in  height,  and  powerful  and  brave  in  proportion,  he 
gained  the  favor  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  made 
him  a  senator  and  the  head  of  a  legion,  as  well  as  a 
trainer  of  the  recruits  among  his  compatriots.  In 
the  campaign  against  the  Germans,  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Maximinus  emperor.  In  terror  of  the 
troops,  the  senate  confirmed  their  choice,  but  the 
new  emperor  never  came  to  Rome,  preferring  to 
remain  with  his  soldiers  and  conquer  the  Germans, 
after  which  he  went  to  Pannonia.  But  the  brutality 
of  his  rule,  accentuated  by  his  suspicious  nature  and 
his  knowledge  of  his  lack  of  culture,  resulted  in  a 
cruelty  and  oppression  which  led  to  liLs  assassina- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Maxi- 
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minus  issued  ao  ediet  Against  all  the  Christian  clergy, 
but  it  was  practically  disregarded,  Sulpicius  Severus 
mentioning  only  the  occasioaal  application  of 
torture  during  this  reign.  In  Rome  the  bishop 
PontianuB  and  the  priest  Hippolytus  were  banished, 
while  Origen,  who  was  a  special  object  of  the  emfjer- 
or's  hatred  on  account  of  \m  relations  with  the 
household  of  Alexander  Severus,  found  refuge  in 
the  home  of  Juliana^  a  Christian  woman*  In  Pon- 
tus  and  Cappadocia  the  p4'rsecution  was  more 
severe,  but  there  it  was  inspired  rather  by  popular 
anger  at  the  Christians  because  of  an  earthc|tiake, 
than  by  the  imperial  decree.  Although  the  iwnse- 
cution  of  Maidminua  was  in  itself  unimportant,  it 
was  the  first  sj^tematic,  general  attack  upon  the 
new  faith.  He  was  the  first  to  recognixe  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Christian  hierarchy  and  to  seek  to 
annihilate  it,  thus  furnishing  a  precedent  for  Vale- 
rian  and  Diocletian,  His  precise  motive  is  difficult 
to  determine;  he  gave  no  worship  to  the  Greco- 
Ronum  deities,  and  possibly  the  persecution  was  due 
simply  to  the  desire  of  Maximinus  to  strengthen  his 
position  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  any  Chris- 
tian rebeUion  against  himself.       (G.  UhlhornI.) 

BiDr^moBAPiTT:  The  Mubject  is  covered  from  the  fieculaT 
sitio  in  the  worlu  on  the  history  of  Rome  of  the  period » 
and  OD  the  Chmtian  aitle  in  iho»e  on  the  histflry  of  the 
Church  of  that  iime.  S«e  also  ti  Cera  tune  under  Perse- 
cuTioNB  or  CHRiKTtA.va  tN  THE  Rouan  Empihe.  Refer* 
etice  may  be  made  tier©  to  G6rT&i,  in  ZWT,  iv.,  1876; 
J.  C.  L.  Gieaeler,  ChuTch  HUtory,  ecj.  H.  B.  Smith, 
L  177.  New  York.  1868;  B,  AuK  Lt*  ChreHtns  dan* 
Vempire  romain,  pp,  418-460.  Paris,  1S81;  K.  J*  Neu- 
mann, Dm-  rdmi*che  Stoat  und  dig  alloemMne  Kirehe^  u 
210  aqq.,  Leipaic,  IBtK):   ScbafT,  Christian  Church,  IL  59. 

MAXmtrS  CDIfFESSOR. 

I.  Hb  Life. 

Early  Life  and  Sticc!4»i0  (t  1), 
Later  Life.  TrUia.  and  Death  (f  2). 
TL  Hia  Writingg. 

Bxecetical  Worka  on  Scripture  and  th«  Fath«rv 

CI  I). 
Dosmmtio  and  Polemlcsa)  Writintr^  (|  2). 
Ethjcal.  AJK:«tic  and  Other  Worlu  (|  8), 
HL  HIb  Theology. 

The  Compuuent  Elemeotn  (f  1)* 
HIb  ChriHtolojfy  (4  2). 
HLi  Myatictun  (f  3). 

L  His    Life!    Maximus,  usually    known    br  the 
Confejwor.  waa  the  leading  representative  of  the 
^inthodox  doctrine  against  the  Monothelites  of  the 
eventh  century.     He  waa  born  in  Constantinople 
^  about  680;  d»  at  Shemari,  on  the  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Aug.  13,  662.     He  came  of  a  distinguished 
family,    and    reeelved    an     excellent 
I.  Early    ecJucation  after  the  ideab  of  the  time. 
Life  and     Of    dehcAte    constitution    and    quiet- 
Success,     loving     temperament,     he    seems    at 
first  to  have  been  inclined  to  a  life  of 
fcontem  plat  ion   and    study,   but   u^as  called  away 
from  it  for  a  time  to  a  political  care(?r.  The  Emp)eror 
Heraelius  (610-641)  summoned  him  to  court  and 
mmlc  him  his  first  secretary.    When  he  exchanged 
this  position  for  the  monastic  state  is  uncertain.    He 
entered  the  monastery  of  Chryaopolia  at  what  is 
now  Scutari,  and  before  long  became  abbot.    Soon 
aftfer  the  beginning  of  the  Monothehte  controversy, 
when   the   monk   Hophroniua   stood    forth   as   the 
champion  of  orthodoxy  against  Cyma,  patriarch  | 


of  Alexandria,  Maximus  was  in  that  city  and  re- 
oeive<l  the  stimulus  which  led  him  to  devote  himself 
to  combating  MonotheUtism.  In  a  series  of  trea- 
tises and  letters  he  defended  the  Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy  as  to  the  two  natures  and  the  two  wills 
of  Christ  against  both  Monoph}'^ites  and  Monotho- 
lites,  as  well  as  against  the  imperial  efforts  at 
compromise.  It  was  through  his  mEuenoe  that 
North  Africa  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
orthodox  party  after  the  death  of  Heraclius.  On 
the  accession  of  Const ans  II.  (G4 2-668 )j  the  pa- 
triarch of  C<instanlinople,  Pyrrhus,  was  forced  to 
flee  on  account  of  participation  in  the  intrigues  of 
Martina,  the  widow  of  Herachus,  and  took  refuge 
in  North  Africa,  where  the  prefect,  Gregory,  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Maximus;  and  there  took  place, 
probably  at  Carthage  in  645,  the  disputation  be- 
tween Pyrrhus  and  Maximus  which  fa  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  documents  in  the  history  of  the 
controversy.  Maximus  was  victorious,  and  followed 
up  his  triumph  energetically.  The  bishops  of  North 
Africa  and  the  adjacent  islands  held  a  synod  in  646 
to  condemn  Monothelitism,  and  requested  Pope 
Theodore  to  confirm  their  decision,  Maximus  went 
to  Rome  with  Pj^rrhus,  who  abjured  hia  errors 
before  the  pope,  and  was  recognized  as  rightful 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Maximus  was  the 
soyl  of  this  apparently  formidable  coalitioti,  which, 
however,  soon  fell  to  pieces.  Gregory  fell  the  next 
year  in  battle  with  the  Mohammedans;  Pyrrhus 
retracted  hia  recantation,  and  made  his  peace  with 
the  emperor.  In  648  appeared  the  Tt/pas,  a  decree 
of  Const  aim  forbidding  under  heavy  penalties  any 
diaeussion  of  the  question  of  one  or  two  wills.  Max- 
imus,  still  in  Home,  waa  again  the  most  active 
spirit  in  opposition  to  tliis,  denying  the  emix^ror's 
right  to  interfere  in  dogmatic  questions  and  declar- 
ing the  language  of  the  document  irreconcilable 
with  the  creeds  of  the  Church.  He  det-ermincd  the 
new  pope,  Martin  L,  to  c^U  the  Lateran  synod  of 
649,  and  inspired  it*!  decision  unbedtatingly  oon- 
demiiing  Monothelitism  and  the  imjierial  decree. 

Maximus  spent  several  years  in  Rome  in  a  monaa- 
tery,  actively  engaged  in  work  for  his  cause,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  ^itb  the  hierarchical  and 
dogmatic  views  of  the  Roman  see. 
1.  Later  Life,  He  was  finally  arrested  by  the  emper- 
Trials,  and  or*8  orders  and  taken  to  Constantinople 
Death,  where  all  endeavors  were  made  to 
induce  him  to  accept  the  Typus^  but 
without  avail.  In  the  winter  of  G54-6&5  his  first 
formal  trial  took  place  before  the  privy  council  in 
the  imperial  palace.  The  opening  charges  were 
political^ — of  hatred  of  the  emperor,  responsibility 
for  the  loea  to  the  MoharomiHlana  of  Egypt  and 
North  Africa,  participation  in  the  revolt  of  Gregory, 
and  the  Uke.  There  were  further  charges  of  Origen- 
istic  heresy,  and  some  based  on  his  dealings  with 
Pyrrhus  in  Africa  and  Rome.  Maximus  was  able  to 
justify  himself  on  most  of  the  counts,  but  refused  to 
hold  communion  with  the  church  of  Constantinople 
aa  having  departed  from  *'  the  four  holy  synods/' 
He  rejected  a  compromise  formula,  and  declared 
that  peace  could  be  attained  only  by  the  emperor*8 
withdrawing  the  Typn^,  Fre^sh  proceedings  were 
conducted  on  May  IS,  665,  by  rcpreaentatives  d 
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Pyrrhus,  and  again  a  few  months  later  by  two 
patriarchs,  Peter  of  Constantinople  and  Macedo- 
nius  of  Antioch.  Maximus  refused  to  make  any 
concessions,  and  the  next  day  a  synod  held  by  the 
patriarchs  recommended  that  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment be  inflicted  on  him  and  his  disciple  Anastasius. 
Maximus  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Bizya  in  Thrace, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year  amid  great  discomfort. 
In  August,  656,  Bishop  Theodosius  of  Csesarea 
and  two  secular  envoys  appeared  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  agreement;  but  he  still  firmly  declared 
that  nothing  would  serve  but  the  recall  of  the 
Typus  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Lateran  synod  of 
649.  On  Sept.  8  he  was  transferred  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Theodore  near  Reggio,  where  another 
attempt  to  win  him  failed,  after  which  he  was 
subjected  to  greater  severities  by  the  imperial  emis- 
saries, and  he  was  removed  first  to  Salembria  and 
then  to  Berberis,  where  Anastasius  already  was. 
Here  the  authentic  documents  of  the  Collectio 
Anastasii  end.  According  to  another  account,  the 
historical  value  of  wliich  is  disputed,  he  was  brought 
once  more  to  Constantinople  and  after  a  formal 
discussion  solemnly  anathematized  in  a  synod, 
together  with  all  upholders  of  Dyothelitism;  then 
he  and  his  disciples  were  delivered  to  the  prefect  to 
be  scourged  and  have  their  tongues  cut  out  and  their 
hands  chopped  off.  Thus  mutilated,  they  were 
sent  to  Lazica  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  They  arrived  on  June  8,  662;  Maximus  was 
separated  from  the  others  and  sent  to  the  fortress 
of  Shemarum  (modern  Shemari),  where  he  died. 
Yet  his  heroic  constancy  was  not  without  effect. 
Constans  II.  fell  a  victim,  only  a  few  years  later,  to 
the  hatred  he  had  aroused  partly  by  these  cruel  and 
arbitrary  proceedings,  and  the  faith  for  which 
Maximus  had  suffered  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
the  sixth  ecumenical  council  in  680. 

H.  His  Writings:  In  spite  of  their  frequent 
obscurity,  due  partly  to  their  technical  difficulty 
and  partly  to  their  involved  style,  his  works  were 
highly  prized,  especially  in  the  Greek  monasteries, 
but  also  by  such  keen  western  philosophers  as 
Scotus  Erigena,  and  by  pious  and  learned  women 
like  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  daughter  Anna 
Comnena.  Fabricius  enumerates  fifty-three  different 
writings,  of  which  five  are  either  lost  or  still  unpub- 
lished, while  forty-four  are  printed  by  the  French 
Dominican  Combefis  and  four  elsewhere.  Corabefis 
undertook  a  complete  edition,  but  published  only 
two  volumes  (Paris,  1675);  the  third  was  left 
unfinished  at  his  death. 

The  exegetical  writings  of  Maximus  are  not  so 
much  continuous  expositions  as  theological  and 
mystical  excursuses  on  selected  passages,  following 
the  anagogical  or  allegorical  method  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  The  most  important  work  in  this 
class  is  the  Qucestiones  ad  Thalasstum 
X.  Exegetical  in  locos  scriptures  difficiles,  addressed 

Works  on    to  a   Roman  abbot   who   has  left   a 

Scripture  collection  of  moral  and  ascetic  sen- 
and  the      tences.    It  begins  with  a  discussion  of 

Fathers,      the  problem  of  evil,  and  goes  on  to 

propound  sixty-five  questions   which 

Maximus  answers,  usually  taking  the  text  only  as  a 

point  of  departure  for  rich  dogmatic,  ethical,  or 


mystical  trains  of  thought.  Of  a  similar  nature, 
though  briefer  and  less  original,  are  the  QucBstianes 
et  dubia,  seventy-nine  questions  and  answers  on 
texts  of  Scripture  and  other  subjects;  Ad  Theo- 
pemptum  scholasticumy  on  three  passages  of  the 
New  Testament;  Expositio  in  psalmum  LIX,,  an 
allegorical-mystical  exposition;  Orationis  dominica 
brevis  expositio,  rich  in  mystical  ideas.  There  are 
also  fragments  of  other  exegetical  works  (on  the 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Canticles,  Luke,  James)  in  the 
Greek  catenae.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  is 
applied  by  Maximus  to  patristic  texts  in  his  Scholia 
and  Ambigua  on  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite;  he  attempts  less  to  explain  another 
man's  thoughts  than  to  develop  mystical  or  theo- 
logical ideas  of  his  own  suggested  by  the  text. 
There  are  three  collections  of  this  sort  on  the  two 
authors  named;  the  third,  Ambigua  in  Gregorium 
Naziamenum,  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Erigena 
about  864,  at  the  instance  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The 
unpublished  manuscript  (at  Vienna)  Quctstiones 
sacrcB  miscellanece  is  apparently  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  dogmatic-polemical  works  treat  of  Christo- 
logical,  Trinitarian,  and  anthropological  questions, 
(a)  The  first  class  are  of  the  most  importance  for 
the  history  of  dogma.  In  them  he  defends  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  against  the  idea  set 
forth  by  Philoxenus  and  Severus  in 
2.  Dogmatic  the  sixth  century,  of  a  single  fused  or 
and  combined  nature.  To  this  particular 
Polemical  division  belong  the  Epistola  ad  Joan- 
Writings.  nem  Cubic,  de  rectis  ecclesice  decretis 
et  adversus  Severum  haereticum;  Oralio 
brevis  seu  liber  adversus  dogmata  Severi,  written 
before  634;  Epistola  dogmatica;  De  communi  et 
proprio,  hoc  est  de  essentia  et  hypostasi;  De  duabtis 
Christi  naturis;  De  qualiiate,  proprio,  et  differentia; 
Pro  synodo  Chalcedonensi  ad  symbolum  additio; 
Capita  de  sjibstantia  et  natura,  de  hypostasi  et  persona; 
De  ecdesiastico  dogmate  quod  attinct  ad  dominicam 
incarnationem;  and  Ad  moniales  quae  AUxandrice  a 
catholicafide  disccsserant.  Several  of  these  treatises 
include  an  attack  upon  Monothelitism  in  their 
opposition  to  Monophysitism;  but  a  still  larger 
number  refer  directly  to  the  former,  and  are  among 
the  most  valuable  documents  on  the  controversy. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  following: 
Acta  dispuiationis  cum  Pyrrho;  Epistola  ad  Pyrrhum 
presbyterum  et  hegumenum,  written  shortly  after 
633;  Tomus  dogmaticus  ad  Marinum  diaconum; 
Epistola  de  duabus  in  Christo  voluntatibus;  De  oper- 
ationibus  et  voluntatibus;  Ad  Marinum  Cypri 
presbyterum  responsa,  a  reply  to  the  charges  of 
Theodore  of  Byzantium,  written  after  642;  Tomus 
dogmaticus  ad  Marinum  presbyterum;  Ad  Marinum 
presbyterum  Cypri,  written  from  Carthage  appar- 
ently in  645;  Defloratio  ex  epistola  scripta  ad  Petrum 
Illustrem,  a  fragment  of  a  letter  written  after  641; 
Spiritalis  tomus  et  dogmaticus  adversus  Heraclii 
Ecthesin,  written  from  Rome  between  645  and  648; 
Hegumenis  et  monachis  ac  catholicis  poputis  per 
Siciliam  constitutis,  written  probably  in  Sicily  after 
646;  De  Christi  mysierio;  De  dvnbus  in  Christo 
naturis;  De  duatms  unius  Christi  dei  nostri  volunta- 
tibus; Non  posse  did  unam  in  Christo  voluntatem; 
De  dupUci  volunlate   domini  ad  orthodoxos;      Ex 
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(piaationibus  a  TheodorQ  inonacho  pmptmtu;  A*h'fr- 
min  eo$  qui  dicuntf  dicendam  unam  Christ t  ^ /v  r,,' 
iwnem,  contaming  three  brief  answers  to  thno 
different  assertions  of  the  Monothelites;  Ad  iiiud: 
Si  po9sibUe  est,  trart^eat  a  me  cnlix;  VariGS  dtfini* 
ti4fne&;  DiJitindwnum  et  unionum  definiiione^: 
Diversm  patrum  de  duabus  operationibus  domini 
Jesu  Chri^  definitions.  On  strictly  Trmitariiin 
questions  Maxtmus  left  a  letter  to  the  presbj'tcr 
Maxim tis  of  Cj-prua  on  the  prowssion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  a  fragment  may  be  his  which  is  con- 
tained in  Ex  opere  LXUl  duhwnim  ad  Ackridw 
regem;  but  the  Dialogi  V  de  trinilate  attributed  to 
him  in  the  majority  of  the  maiauseripts  is  certainly 
not  his.  Anthropological  questions  are  treated  in 
De  animm  nalura  e(  afffciionj'bus,  and  in  two  letters, 
one  to  John,  archbishop  of  Cyzicus,  on  the  incorpo- 
real it  y  of  the  soul,  and  one  to  a  presbjrter  Johamies 
or  Jordan es  on  its  conscious  iiximortality. 

Another  important  claas  of  the  writings  of  Max- 
imus  is  marie  up  of  ethical  and  ascetic  treatises. 
Under  the  former  head  may  be  classed  several  of 
the  letters,   but  especially  the  Liber  ad  pietatern 

cx^rcens,  a  dialog:ue  between  an  abbot 

J.  Ethical,  and  a  young  monk  on  the  principal 

Ascetic^  and  duties  of  the  spiritual  life,  remarkable 

Other       for  its  fervor  and  moral  earnestness — 

Works,     an  example  of  the  beet  ascetic  liter* 

ature  of  the  Eastern  Church.  A  sort 
of  supplement  to  this  is  the  Capita  tie  caritate^  a 
cnllectiun  of  four  hundred  sentence^*,  principally 
ethical  but  partly  dogmatic  and  mjniticab  In 
another  similar  collection,  the  Capita  theologiea  et 
acotiamica  CC,  the  mysticiil  predominatea.  There 
are  two  other  collections  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
Capita  dii)ertia  D  tiieologica  et  (economica  and  Alia 
capita  of  the  same  ethical-ascetic  bearing;  anii  a  still 
larger  collection  of  passages  partly  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  partly  from  all  sorts  of  Christian  and 
pagan  authors,  known  as  Capita  theotogica  and  also 
as  Sermones  per  exrerpta  or  Loci  eommnTies,  Among 
other  works  which  do  not  fall  tmder  the  above 
classes,  the  most  interesting  are  the  Mystagogia 
and  the  Computus  ercksiastieuft.  The  former  con- 
tains thoughUson  the  symbolic-mystical  significance 
of  the  Church  and  its  ceremonies,  of  a  kind  common 
in  later  Greek  tlieological  writing.  The  latter, 
written  in  610,  is  an  introduction  to  the  Christian 
system  of  reckoning  the  ecclesia^stical  sca^ionB  and 
to  saored  and  profane  chronokigy  in  general.  Of  the 
letters  of  Maximus  forty-tw^o  are  given  by  Combefis, 
and  others  are  extant  elsewhere,  both  published  and 
unpublished;  and  Daniel  gives  three  of  his  hymna  in 
the  Thesaums  h/mnologintJi  (iii.  97  aqq,). 

m.  His  Theology:  The  theological  position  of 
Maxim  us  is  a  combination  of  various  elements — 
Platonism  and  Aristotelianism,  Scriptural  ideas  and 
the  orthodox^-'  of  Nic^i*a  and  Chalcedon  and  of  the 
Creek  Fathers,  ami  Christian  mj'sticwm,  esfjecially 

the  mysticism  of  Dionysius  the  Areo* 

J.  The      pagite  (tj.v.).     He   quotes  Dionysius 

Component  continually,  and   is  responsible  for  the 

Elements,    effect  which  that  author's  writings  had 

upon  medieval  western  aa  well  as  eastern 
theology.  But  since  he  did  not  follow  him  blindly, 
U  is  possible  with  Baur  to  designate  the  teaching 


of  Maximus  as  an  ethical  or  Christian  modification 
of  the  Dionysian  system,  or  more  exactly  still  as 
an  ethical- tlieological  recasting  and  continuation 
of  it.  The  essentia!  character  of  the  Dionynian 
system  lies  in  a  fusion  of  Neu- Platonism  and  Christi- 
anity,  through  which  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  the 
ethical  coiiceptij  of  sin  and  redemption,  and  still 
more  the  hi^itoric  reality  and  specific  meaning  in  the 
scheme  of  salvation  attached  to  the  p<"r«on  of  Christ 
suffer  from  the  abstract  idealism  of  Platonic  specu- 
lation. \Yith  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  Aristotle 
supplies  a  salutary  counterpoise,  and  his  theology 
gains  a  purer,  more  fully  Christian  content  by  hia 
recourse  to  Scripture  and  the  older  Greek  Fathers. 
Donier  {Eniunckelungsgeschichte  der  LeJire  mn  der 
Person  Christi,  ii,  283,  Stuttgart,  in45-Ba,  Eng. 
traiisl..  History  of  the  Devehpment  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Pcrmn  of  Chriiit,  Edinburgh,  1861-63)  points 
out  the  decisive  point  in  which  he  goes  beyond  hia 
teacher:  "The  dialectic  element  in  Maximus  seems 
at  strife  with  the  mystical,  Areopagitic  element,  to 
which  he  plainly  clings  with  all  the  fervor  of  his 
love.  But  one  get-s  the  impression  tliat  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  he  is  conaciotjs  of  the  monistic,  almost 
pantheistic  strain  in  his  mind  thjit  he  Uikea  such  a 
strong  stand  against  Monophysitism  and  Monot he- 
lit  ism.  It  is  the  principle  of  freedom  that  he 
strives  to  incorporate  with  the  Areopagitic  sys- 
tem, and  through  which  at  least  his  anthropological 
teaching  is  a  further  development  of  it." 

The  historical  importance  of  Maximus  for  Ids 
owTi  day  lay  above  all  in  his  firm  defense  of  Dyothe- 
litism .  From  t  he  double  nature  of  Christ  he  deduced 
the  twofold  cliaracter  of  energj^  and  of  will.  He 
is  moved  by  a  vi\id  interest  in  the  real  hiunan  life 
of  Christ,  who  without  a  human  will 

2*  His  would  not  be  really  man.  But  he  is 
Christology.  forced  to  take  the  same  position  by 
his  Trinitarian  beliefs.  If  the  w^ill  of  the 
Savior  is  a  thcandrikon  (hclema,  a  fused  divine- 
human  ^-ill,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  Father 
and  tlie  Holy  Ghofit  liad  a  similar  will,  or  tritheism 
would  be  inevitable.  Both  wills  in  Christ  are  per- 
fectly free,  bound  together  by  the  same  tie  which 
joins  the  tw^o  natures,  the  union  of  the  single 
hfjpostasi^.  In  opposit  ion  to  Nestorianism^  be  makes 
it  clear  that  the  human  will  of  Christ  w^as  not,  like 
ours,  fluctuating  betw^een  moraJ  opposites,  but  by 
union  with  the  Logos  attained  a  permanent  direc- 
tion toward  good.  This  diR^ction  it  affirmed  by  ft 
multitude  of  purely  human  actions;  sin,  indeed, 
was  excluded— but  sin  i»  not  an  essential  character^ 
istic  of  human  nature.  The  fact  is  that  Maximus 
saw  more  keenly  and  clearly  than  any  of  the  older 
Fathers  the  rei\l  centerpoint  of  the  humam'ty  of  Christ. 
This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  him  a 
notable  figure  in  the  history  of  Christian  t hough tp 
without  the  further  fact  that  he  furnished  the  form 
in  which  the  mysticism  of  Dionysius  exerted  its 
great  and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  later  theol- 
ogy of    both  East  and  West,     How 

3,  His      much  John  of  Damasctis  owes  to  him 

Mysticism,  lias  been  rather  suspected  tlian  proved; 

but   the   direction   given    by   him    is 

obvious  in  the  later  Greek  theology  of  Euthymiua 

Zygabenufi,  Nioetas  Choniat€«,  Nicholas  of  Methone, 
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and  still  more  in  the  Greek  mysticism  of  the  Hesy- 
chasts  (q.v.)  and  of  Nicholas  Kabasilas.    He  is  yet 
more  important  as  the  connecting  link  between 
Dionysius  and  Scotus  Erigena,  who  depends  on  him 
for  almost  every  point  of  his  philosophic  system, 
merely  reducing  to  completer  logical  form  the  ideas 
thrown  out  as  isolated  aphorisms  by  his  predecessor. 
But  even  more  may  be  said;  the  ''  Thomas  Aquinas 
of  the  Greek  Church,"  as  he  has  been  called,  may 
really  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  and  precursors  of  medieval  scholasticism 
and  mysticism  in  general.    Much  as  he  was  depend- 
ent on  those  who  went  before  him,  and  imperfectly 
as  he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  harmonious  unity 
the   rich  and   many-sided  intellectual  inheritance 
he  received  from  them,  he  is  none  the  less  by  his 
intellectual  and  moral  character,  by  his  learning,  by 
his  literary  and  ecclesiastical  influence,  and  by  the 
heroic  firmness  and  patience  of  his  life,  entitled  to  the 
place  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  venerable  of 
Christian  thinkers  and  confessors.     (R.  Seeberg.) 
Biblioorapht:    Sources  for  a  life  of  Maximiu  are:    Acta 
Maximi,  Latin  in  Anaattuii  lyU>liothecarii  colUetanea^  ed. 
J.  Sirmond,  Paris,  1620,  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  ed.  of 
Maximus  by  Combefis  named  in  the  text  (tinder  II.),  i., 
pp.  xxix.  sqq.,  and  in  MPO,  xc.  109  sqq.;    a  Vita  by  an 
unknown  author,  also  in  Combefis,  i.,  pp.  i.-xxviii.,  in 
MPO,  xc.  67  sqq.,  and  in  ASB,  Aug..  iii.  118  sqq.;    The- 
ophanes,  Chronographia,  ed.  C.  de  Boor,  ii.  331-332,  347, 
361,  Leipsic,  1885. 

On  his  life  and  activities  consult:  C.  W.  F.  Waleh,  HU- 
torie  der  KeUereien,  ix.  60.  490  sqq.,  11  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1762-85;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  iii.  171  sqq.;  Ceil- 
Uer,  Auteurs  •acria,  xi.  760-772;  Schaff.  Christian  Church, 
iv.  496-498,  622  sqq.;  DCB,  iii.  884;  and  literature  tmder 
MoNOPHTsrrEs;  and  MoNOTBELrrES.  Particularly  on 
the  literary  and  theological  sides  consult:  J.  Bach,  Die 
Dogmengeschichte  dea  MiUelaUers,  i.  15-49,  Vienna,  1873- 
1875;  Fabricius-Harles.  Bibliotheca  Oraca,  ix.  635  sqq., 
Hamburg,  1804;  A.  Preuss,  Ad  Maximi  Confesaoria  da 
deo  hominiague  deificatione  doctrinam  adnotationea,  Sohnee- 
hva%,  1894;  G.  Owsepian,  Die  Entatehunoageachichte  dea 
Monothelitiamua,  pp.  56  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1897;  O.  Barden- 
hewer,  Patrologie,  pp.  507-511,  Freiburg,  1901;  Hamack, 
Dogma,  iv.  passim,  v.  274,  vi.  30;  Krumbacher,  Oeachichte, 
pp.  61-64;  Hefele,  Conciliengeachichtet  iii.  189  sqq.,  Eng. 
transl.,  v.  73  sqq.,  126  sqq. 

MAXIMUS  MARGUNIOS:  Greek  bishop  and 
theologian;  b.  in  Crete;  d.  at  Venice  1602.  In 
1579  he  became  a  monk,  and  later  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Kythera  (the  modem  Cerigo),  but 
resided  chiefly  at  Venice.  He  was  the  most  learned 
theologian  of  the  period,  and  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  upbuilding  of  his  church  and  his  people. 
His  unionistic  tendencies,  particularly  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  occasionally  brought  him  into  sharp 
conflict  with  Gabriel  Severus  and  even  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Constantinople.  Never- 
theless, he  recognized  the  difficulty  of  a  union  under 
the  primacy  of  the  pope,  and  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  opponent  of  Protestantism,  being  prob- 
ably the  soul  of  the  movement  which  led  Jeremiah 
to  refuse  to  unite  with  the  TObingen  Lutherans. 
Margunios  was  a  prolific  editor  and  author,  al- 
though the  majority  of  his  writings  are  still  inedited. 
His  chief  published  works  are:  "  Manual  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  a  treatise  on  the 
divine  permission  of  evil,  both  contained  in  his  ''  Two 
Epistles"  (Frankfort,  1591);  Brevia  tradatua  de coiv- 
sUixs  atque  prcBceptia  evangdicis  (Venice,  1602);  and 
" Lives  of  the  Saints  *'  (1603).    (Philipp  Meteb.) 


Biblioorapht:  For  thebest  lists  of  literature  and  accounts 
of  the  man  consult:  "E.  Legrand,  Bibliographie  helUnique, 
ii.,  pp.  xxiii.-lxxvi.,  Paris.  1885;  P.  Meyer,  Die  theologi- 
adte  Litteratur  der  griechiachen  Kirche,  Leipsic,  1899. 

MAXIMUS  OF  TURIN:  Bishop  of  Turin;  b., 
probably  in  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  about  380;  d.  after 
465,  although  Gennadius  states  that  he  died  in  420. 
The  only  details  known  concerning  his  life  are  that 
in  451  he  attended  the  S3mod  of  Milan  and  that  in 
465  at  the  Roman  synod  he  signed  immediately 
after  Pope  Hilarius.  He  also  witnessed  the  martyr- 
dom of  three  missionary  priests  at  Anaunia  in  the 
Rhsetian  Alps  in  397.  He  was  deeply  influenced  in 
his  training  by  Ambrose,  whose  works  include  many 
sermons  by  Maximus.  His  numerous  writings, 
116  sermons,  117  homilies,  and  3  tractates  on 
baptism,  are  important  for  the  history  of  Christian 
life  while  paganism  was  still  strong,  especially  in  the 
niral  districts,  and  while  the  migration  of  peoples 
was  in  full  course.  His  ninety-fourth  homily  alludes 
to  the  destruction  of  Milan  by  Attila,  and  he  also 
refers  to  the  cult  of  "Diana,  the  divinity  of  the 
fields,"  in  whose  honor  the  priests  wounded  or 
intoxicated  themselves;  the  games  and  divination 
which  marked  the  festival  of  the  new  year;  and  the 
custom  of  **  helping "  the  moon  by  outcries  at  its 
eclipse.  He  sought  to  calm  the  terror  felt  at  the 
barbarian  inroads,  and  urged  his  people  to  remain 
constant  in  their  faith,  yet  rebuked  them  sternly 
for  their  readiness  to  profit  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Huns  by  purchasing  the  plunder  and  even 
the  slaves  which  the  invaders  were  unable  to 
take  away.  (R.  Schmid.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  extant  writings  are  most  conveniently 
consulted  in  MPL,  Ivii.  For  accounts  of  the  man  con- 
sult: Gennadius,  De  vir.  iU.,  xl.;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patro- 
logie, p.  497.»Freiburg,  1894;  and  DCB,  iii.  881-882.  The 
legends  collected  in  ASB,  June,  v.  48  sqq.,  are  without 
hbtorical  value. 

MAY  LAWS.    See  Ultramontanism. 

MAY,  JOHANN  HEINRICH:  German  Pietist; 
b.  at  Pforzheim  (16  m.  s.e.  of  Carlsruhe)  Feb.  5, 
1653;  d.  at  Giessen  Sept.  3,  1719.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  which  he  entered  in 
1671 ;  while  going  to  Sweden,  he  made  at  Hamburg 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Orientalist  E.  Edzard,  with 
whom  he  studied  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac.  After  a  winter  in  Copenhagen,  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  at  Hamburg,  but  was  recalled 
by  his  father  to  southern  Germany.  At  Leipsic  he 
became  acquainted  with  J.  B.  Carpzov,  and  at 
Strasburg  with  S.  Schmidt;  but  a  more  profound 
influence  was  exerted  on  him  by  H.  Ludolf,  whom  he 
aided  in  reading  the  proof  of  his  Historia  jEthiopica 
(Frankfort,  1681).  From  Frankfort,  where  he  had 
become  imbued  with  the  pietism  of  Spener,  he  went 
for  a  short  time  to  Veldenz  as  court  preacher  to  the 
palsgrave,  but  in  1684  was  appointed  by  the  elector 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Durlach,  where  he  was  also  pastor  of  St.  Stephen's. 
In  1688  he  was  called  to  Giessen  as  professor  of 
Oriental  languages.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  becoming  second  professor  of  theology, 
psBdagogiarch,  bursar,  superintendent  of  Alsfeld, 
and  assessor  of  the  consistory. 

Of  May's  numerous  works  none  has  borne  the 
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te«t  of  time  except  hiii  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ^ 
B,  revision  cyf  the  work  of  his  predeocs«or  at  Giessen, 
David  Clodius  (Frankfort,  1692).  His  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  ihat  he  powerfully  intliieiiced  the 
pietiatic  reformation  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Giessen.  When  he  entered  Gie^ssen,  he  foimd  scant 
opportunity  for  a  practical  propagation  of  his 
views;  but  in  1689  he  announced  a  course  of  private 
Btudies  on  Romans,  in  continuation  of  his  confirrna- 
tiofi-class,  to  which  both  children  and  adults  were 
invited.  This  evoke<l  a  formal  protest  to  the  prince 
on  the  part  of  May's  colleague ,  P,  L.  HanneckeOr 
which  led  to  a  controversy  which  finally  caused  the 
retirement  of  Hannecken  in  1693.  His  successor, 
Bilefcld,  used  his  inHuence  both  aa  professor  and 
court  preacher  to  break  down  the  opposition  of  the 
orthodox  party,  and  by  1695  the  pietlstic  reform 
WHS  complete*  In  xMs  latter  pliaae  of  the  conflict 
May  took  little  pubhc  part,  but  hiB  quiet  activity 
conduced  far  more  to  the  victory  of  Pietism  than  was 
apparent  on  tlie  surface*      (Eawm  Preubchen.) 

fiiBLior.iiAPHT:  The  ba^aJ  source,  apart  from  the  archives 
at  Dartustadt.  is  the  tueimorial  oration  by  J.  G.  Schupart, 
Gieflaeti,  1723.  CoDsuJt:  F.  W,  Slrieder.  Orundiaffe  xu 
etn«r  heatUcken  Gtlfhrten-  und  Schrifi^i/eUergnchichte, 
viii*  320  nqq.,  Caaael.  1788:  W.  Kflhler.  Dm  Anf&nga  deit 
PxtUsmuit  in  Giennen,  vol.  J.,  Gie^aeti,  1907. 

MAY,  SAMUEL  JOSEPH:  American  Umtarianj 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept,  12,  1797;  d.  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  July  1,  1871.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1817,  attended  the  divinity 
school,  was  ordained  in  1822^  and  waa  paator  at 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  (1822-35),  South  Scituate,  Mass. 
(1S36-42),  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (1845^8),  lie  was 
an  earnest  anti-slavery  advocate,  and  from  183B  to 
18o4  he  was  the  general  agent  of  the  Massac hasetta 
Antialavery  Society.  He  wrote:  So^ne  Rec^^Uec-^ 
tiona  of  our  Anii^Shtfery  Conflict  {Boston^  1869). 
Bib  Li  DORA  pHv:    T.  J.  Mumford,  Memoir  of  Samuvl  Joteph 

Map,  Boston,  1873. 

MAYER,  EMIL  HUGO  WALTHER:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Lyons,  France,  Sept.  9,  1854.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Lyons  Lyceum  and  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  where  he  studied  from  1872  to 
1876  (Phdh,  Halle,  1879).  He  %vas  a  teacher  at  the 
Konighche^  Friedrich-Wdhelms-Gj'mnasium  in  Ber- 
hn  from  1880  to  1893,  and  in  the  latter  year  accepted 
the  appointment  of  associate  professor  of  syste- 
matic theology  in  the  University  of  Stra.sburg, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  his  present  position  of 
full  professor  in  1900.  In  theolog>^  he  is  an  adherent 
of  the  scientific  school,  and  has  written :  Das  Verhatt- 
nis  der  Ktintischen  Reliifi^Tisphtlasophie  turn  Gamen 
des  Kant  lichen  Stfstefns  (BerUn,  1879);  Die  chrisU 
lie  ft  e  Moral  in  ihrem  VerhdUnis  turn  ttaallichcn  Reckt 
(1S92);  Dan  diristliche  Gotlvertrautn  und  der  Gtauhe 
an  Christus  (Gdttingen,  1899)  j  Ueber  die  Aufgaben 
da-  Dogmalik  (Ttibingen,  1902);  Die  An/gabe  der 
innern  Mission  gegcnuber  der  ffegenwdrtigen  Gtfiihr- 
dung  der  chrisUichen  Lehenaanachauutig  durch 
aniichnstiirhe  Geute^itrdmungcn  (Brunswick,  1903) : 
Der  chriMlicJie  Goltesglauhe  und  die  natui^nssen^ 
schaftlicheWeUerkl^lni'ngiSirf^b^irg,  1904);  Chriaten- 
turn  und  Ktdiur  (Berlin,  1905);  Da*  psychologi^che 
We^en  der  Rehgion  {Strasburg,  1906);  and  con- 
tributed to  Phiiot£iia  (in  honor  of  Paul  lOeinert's 
tevontieth  birtliday;  Berlin,  1907), 


liAYERj  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH:  German  po- 
lemical writer  and  orator;  b,  in  I^eipsic  Dec.  6,  1650; 
d.  in  Stettin  March  30,  1712.  He  studied  in  Leipsic, 
taking  his  master's  decree  in  1668.  and  in  Strasburg, 
He  was  appointed  Saturday  preacher  in  Leipsic  in 

1672,  and  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Leisnig  in 

1673,  whence,  in  1678^  he  was  ctdled  to  Grinima,  Hia 
one  desire  wa^j  for  an  academic  Ufe,  and  on  April  7, 
1684^  he  accepted  the  appointment  aa  fourth  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  substitute  preacher  for  Quentstedt  in 
the  Castle  church  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  he 
was  awakened  to  a  more  earnest  understanding  of 
Christianity  by  8pener  (q.v.),  whom  he  prabed  in 
his  first  sermon  giv^en  l>efore  the  venerable  Calov, 
Mayer  shone  in  argument  and  was  a  very  popular 
preacher  and  lecturer.  In  spite  of  scandal  caused  by 
big  unhappy  marital  relations,  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  tbe  St.  Jacob's  Church  in  Hamburg^ 
1686.  Although  gratified  at  bis  promotion,  Mayer 
had  no  wish  to  give  up  his  academic  vocation ^  but 
Spener  did  not  retain  him,  and  his  attempt  to  hold 
his  position  as  professor  and  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Wittenberg  failed,  though  be  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  post  of  extraordinary  professor  at 
the  Hamburg  Academy,  and  in  addition  was  made 
honorary  professor  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Kiel  in  1687.  On  Quemtedt^s  death,  May  22,  1688, 
Mayer  made  another  attempt  to  be  reinstated  aa 
professor  in  Wittenberg  University;  but  in  spite  of 
the  representations  of  Johann  Winckler  (q.v.) 
Spener  was  imyielding.  From  this  time,  Majrer 
ranged  hirnself  on  the  side  of  Spener's  opponents. 

Among  the  many  religious  controversies  at  that 
period  was  one  relating  to  the  opera.  Mayer  and 
Winckler  were  opp04$e<i  to  each  other  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  latter  having  attacked  operatic  represen- 
tations in  July,  168G,  In  the  ensuing  conflict, 
Mayer  gained  a  victory  over  Winckler  before  the 
senate  and  ministry.  In  the  controversy  on  the 
"  religious  oath  ^*  Mayer  took  a  prominent  part, 
and  appealed  for  a  decision  to  the  theological 
faculties,  while  his  opponents  sought  the  support 
of  several  distinguisheil  theologians  outside  IIoeki- 
burg,  and  m  particular  of  Spener,  against  wham 
Mayer  vented  his  personal  animosity.  Majrer  wu& 
even  more  bitter  in  bis  controversy  with  Johann 
Hcinrich  Horb  (q,v,).  He  discovered  every  con- 
ceivable heresy — Pelagian,  popish,  Socinian,  quake r- 
ish^  and  Arminian — in  a  pamphlet  put  in  circubtion 
but  not  written  by  Horbj  entitled  Klugheit  der 
Gerechkm  (Hamburg,  lti93),  and  although  Horb  ex- 
plainetl  that  it  was  to  be  understood  only  according 
to  the  **  analogy  of  faith,"  Mayer  induced  the  min- 
isters of  Hamburg  to  withhold  the  sacrament  from 
Horb,  who  fled  the  city.  Mayer's  standing  in  Ham- 
burg had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  whole  con- 
troversy, but  he  w^as  more  tlian  ever  honored  aa  a 
theologian  and  scholar  in  other  countries,  and  trav- 
eled to  Sweden  and  Holland,  making  the  friendship 
of  kings  and  princes,  and  receiving  titles  and  honors. 
He  was  appointed  general  superintendent  in  Pom- 
erania  and  Rtlgen,  president  of  the  consistory, 
professor  primarius,  procancellarius  perr>etuu8,  and 
pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  Greifswald.  He 
wished  to  still  retain  Ma  Hamburg  pastorate,  but  aa 
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this  was  refused  him,  he  induced  his  friends  to  have 
him  recalled  to  St.  Jacob's  Church,  which,  after 
violent  controversy,  they  did  in  1704.  But  Mayer 
now  wrote  to  the  senate  that  he  had  no  desire  to 
leave  the  king's  service,  and  Charles  XII.  declared 
that  Mayer  had  no  thought  of  going  to  Hamburg, 
and  increased  his  stipend  and  retained  him.  Mayer 
held  the  theological  decanate  in  Greifswald  for  eight 
years.  When  the  Russian  General  Buck,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1712,  requested  him  to  omit  the  war  prayer  or 
give  up  preaching,  he  chose  the  latter  and  went  to 
Stettin  where  he  died.  Before  leaving  Hamburg 
he  published  the  first  hynm-book  for  standard  use, 
containing  two  sacramental  hynms  by  him.  The  titles 
of  581  pieces  from  his  pen  are  given  in  the  sketch 
found  in  Lexikon  der  hambvrffischen  Schriftsteller, 
V.  89-164,  Hamburg,  1870.  (Carl  Bertheau.) 
BnuooRAPRT:  J.  Geffcken,  Johann  Windcler  und  dU  han^ 
hurgiache  Kirche  seiner  Zeit,  Hamburg,  1864;  idem,  in 
ZeiUehrift  df  Vereina/Qr  hamburgiacf^e  Oeachichte,  i  (1841), 
667  aqq.;    ADB,  xxi.  90  sqq.;    and  the  literature  under 

HOBB,  JOHAMN  HlUNBZCH. 

HATER,  KARL  JULIUS:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  BQhl  (26  m.  s.w.  of  Carlsruhe),  Baden, 
Mar.  12,  1857.  After  completing  his  education  at 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  he  was  parish  priest  in 
Rastatt,  Mannheim,  and  Bruchsal  imtil  1896,  when 
he  became  director  of  the  archiepiscopal  theological 
seminary  at  Freiburg,  a  position  which  he  retained 
three  years.  Since  1899  he  has  been  professor  of 
moral  theology  in  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
Besides  editing  the  new  series  of  the  FreSburger 
DidzeaartrArchiv  (Freiburg,  1900-04),  he  has  written 
Oeschichte  der  Benediktiner-Abtei  St,  Peter  mtf  dem 
Schwarzwald  (Freiburg,  1893);  Lehen  des  heUigen 
Ulrichs  (1893);  Die  chrUtliche  Askese,  ikr  Wesen 
und  ihre  Entfaliung  (1894) ;  and  Der  heilige  Konrad, 
Bischof  von  Konstanz  und  Patron  der  Erzdidzese 
FreOmrg  (1898). 

HAYHEW,  EXPERIENCE:  Missionary  to  the 
Indians;  b.  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 
1673;  d.  there  Nov.  29, 1758.  He  came  of  parentage 
which  for  three  generations  had  done  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians,  and  he  himself  began  to 
preach  to  them  in  1694,  devoting  his  life  to  the 
service.  In  1709  he  finished  a  version  of  the  Psalms 
and  of  John  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  New  England  (Boston,  1709,  cf.  C. 
Evans,  American  Bibliography,  i.  198-199,  Chicago, 
1903).  He  also  published  a  work  upon  Indian 
Converts  (1727),  giving  an  account  of  thirty  Indian 
ministers  and  some  eighty  other  pious  Indians 
(reprinted  1729).  In  connection  with  a  Discourse 
Shewing  that  God  Dealeth  with  Men  as  Reasonable 
Creatures  (Boston,  1720)  he  gave  A  Brief  Account  of 
the  State  of  the  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard  .  .  . 

ie94-i7eo. 

Bxbuoorapht:  W.  B.  Sprainie,  Annala  cf  the  Ameriecm 
PutpU,  i.  133,  New  York,  1859. 

HAYHEW,  JONATHAN:  New  England  minis- 
ter; b.  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1720; 
d.  in  Boston  July  9,  1766.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  1744;  entered  the  ministry,  and 
in  1747  he  was  called  to  the  West  Church,  Boston, 
iw^iTitAining  the  connection  throughout  his  life. 


He  was  an  earnest  preacher  and  an  accomplished 
controversialist.  He  was  especially  noted  as  a 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  because  he,  in 
common  with  intelligent  New-Englanders  generally, 
regarded  it  as  a  mere  disguise  for  introducing 
prelacy.  He  was  also  an  ardent  patriot  and  did 
much  to  hasten  the  Revolution.  In  this  connection 
he  issued  a  Discourse  concerning  unlimited  8ubmi&- 
sion  and  nonresistance  to  the  higher  powers:  with 
some  reflections  on  the  resistance  made  to  King 
Charles  /.,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death:  in 
which  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  that  Prince's  saintr 
ship  and  martyrdom  is  unriddled  (Boston,  1750, 
reprinted  there  1818,  1867,  1876,  and  in  Thornton's 
Pxdpil  of  the  American  Revolution^  Boston,  1860). 
He  also  published  Observations  on  the  charter  and 
conduct  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  (1763).  Other  works  by  him  are 
cited  by  full  titles  in  C.  Evans,  American  Bibliog- 
raphy, consult  index,  iii.  424,  Boston,  1905. 
Bibuoorapht:  A.  Bradford,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
Hnga  of  Jonathan  Mayhew,  Boston.  1838;  W.  Walker.  Ten 
New  England  Leaden,  pp.  293.  298.  333,  339.  New  York, 
1001;  F.  H.  Foster.  HiaL  of  New  England  Theology,  pp. 
131-133,  Chicago,  1907. 

MA7N00TH,  mfi'nQth,  COLLEGE:  Roman  Cath- 
olic seminary  for  candidates  for  the  priesthood, 
the  chief  institution  of  its  kind  in  Ireland,  15  m. 
n.w.  of  Dublin.  It  was  established  by  the  Irish 
parliament  in  1765,  and  received  an  annual  grant 
originally  of  £8,000,  but  after  1845  of  over  £26,000; 
after  the  Union,  and  especially  from  1845  on,  it 
was  a  constant  subject  of  contention  between  polit- 
ical and  ecclesiastical  parties,  until  the  question  was 
settled  by  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  which 
went  into  effect  in  1871.  By  this  measure,  which 
disestablished  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland, 
state  aid  was  withdrawn  also  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminary,  on  the  principle  of  equal  justice. 
A  sum  equivalent  to  fourteen  years'  purchase  of 
the  annual  grant  was  allotted  in  one  payment. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  pensioning  of  those 
who  at  that  time  formed  the  teaching  staff,  and  the 
debt  contracted  by  the  making  of  advance  payments 
through  the  (Commissioners  of  Public  Works  was 
remitted.  (C.  ScHOELLf.) 

Bxbuoobapht:   J.  Healy,  Maynooth  College,  Dublin,  1895. 

MAZARIN  BIBLE:  The  first  complete  book 
printed  in  the  West  from  movable  type.  It  receives 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  **  a  copy  in  the  library 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
bibliographers  "  in  1760  (See  Bible  Versions,  A, 
II.,  2,  J  4).  It  was  printed  by  Gutenberg,  in  Mentz, 
1450-55,  but  is  without  date  or  place.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  copies  of  this  Bible,  that  on  paper, 
which  is  the  earlier,  and  that  on  vellum. 
Bibuoorapht:    S.  A.  Allibone,  in  Literary  World,  Boston, 

Nov.  18,  1882. 

MAZARIN,  maz"a"rin',  JULES  (Guflio  Mazzarini) : 
French  cardinal  and  diplomatist;  b.  at  Piscina  in 
the  Abruzzi,  southern  Italy,  July  14,  1602;  d.  at 
Vincennes  Mar.  19, 1661.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits 
College  at  Rome,  then  took  his  degree  in  law  at 
the  University  of  Alcala  in  Spain;  on  his  return  to 
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Italy  he  hdd  a  cominaDd  as  captain  m  the  papal 
army,  and  Imally  entered  tlie  service  of  the  church. 
Am  secretary   to  Cardinal  Sacchetti,  he   C£\ine    to 
France  In  1029.     His  dii>lomatica.l  abihty  was  im- 
mediately recognized;  and  his  partiality  to  French 
interests  was  go  pronounced,  tlrnt  in  1639  lie  was 
naturalized  as  a  French  citizen,  and   entered  the 
ser^doe  of  the  king.    In  1641  he  was  made  cardinal, 
and  in  1612  siicceeded  Richelieu  as  prime-minister 
of  France^  in  which  position  he  continued  till  hbi 
death.      Partly    from    religious    intiifFerence»    and 
partly  from  politicid  calculation ^  he  showed  great 
tolerance   to  the  Huguenots.     May  21  ^    1055,   he 
solemnly  renewed  all  edicts  in  their  favor,  and  at 
times  showed  considerable  courage  in  resisting  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy.    Turenne 
and  Gai5t^^n  retaincil  their  pasitioiia  in  the  army; 
and   Herw^orth,    a  Protestant   banker,    was   made 
controller-general,  in  spite  of  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion.   The  last  great  favor  he  showed  the  Reformed 
w^as  the  permission  in  1659  to  convoke  the  Kyno<l  of 
Loudun*     [Mention  should  be  made  of  the  inter- 
vention of  France  J  under  Mazarin's  guidance,  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v,),  in  pursuance  of  the  pur- 
pose to  prevent  the  Hapaburgens   from  scoring  a 
victory.     The  Peace  of  Westphalia  (see  WestI'HA- 
LtA,  Peace  of),  with  lis  recognition  of  the  equal 
rights   of   Roman  Cathohcs,   Lutherans,  and   Re- 
formedj  was  in  part  the  result.     A.  H,  n.] 
BiBLiofmAPHY:    The  first  Mjuree  is  the  corresjiondenpfl  of 
ftlaxarin,^  frd.  A.  Ch^ruel,   in  CalUctutn  tlett  documeni^  in- 
M\tM  auT  VhiaL  de  Fmnxx,  Paria,  1872-94*    The  b<»«t  mod- 
em worlu  Dn  the  jiubject  OLre:   A.  Ch^uet,  HiMt.  de  France 
pendant  la  minorii^  dt  Louis  XtV.,  4  vols,,  Paris.  1879- 
1880;    idem,  Ili»L  de  France  mou»  te  nnniMtcre  de  Cardinal 
MoMtrin,  2  voli*..  ib.  1881-82.     Consult  further.  V.  Cousin. 
Jeuntue  d«  Mojcarin.  ib.   1865;    A.  Desprca,  Richeiieti  et 
Masarin,  ib.  1883;    idem,  Matarin  et  son  truvre.  ib.  1883; 
J.  Bourdly,   CromtfieU  el  AfazaHn,  lb.   1886;    O.  Ma/««on, 
Mfuarin,    London,    1886;     J.    R.    Perkins.    France  under 
Mazarin^  New  York,  1880;    A,  Haasall,  Ma-earin,  Londoa, 

imx 

MA2DAISM,     Bee  Zoroaster,  Zoroastrianism* 

UAZBAZnm.     See  Zend  Folk. 

MAZZOLINI,   SILVESTRO.     See   Frierias^  Su.- 

VESTER. 

MEAD,  CHARLES  MARSH:  Congregational- 
ist;  b,  at  Cornwall,  Vt,  Jan.  28,  ISSa  He  was 
educated  at  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt, 
(A.B.^  1856),  after  which  he  taught  for  two  years 
(IS5C-5S)  at  Phillips  Acmlemy^  Andover,  Mass., 
and  one  year  (1858-59)  at  Middlchury  College.  He 
received  his  theological  educaition  at  Anilover 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  18(52.  He  then  studied  at  the  universittea  of 
Halle  and  Berhn  until  1865  (Ph.D.,  Tubingen,  1866), 
and  on  his  return  to  the  Unit^  Sta,tes  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary^  a  po^iition  which  he  held  until  1882.  He  then 
spent  ten  years  in  Germany,  and  from  1S92  until 
his  retirement  from  active  life  in  1898  was  profes- 
sor of  Christian  theology  in  Hartford  Theologicid 
Seminary.  In  1872  he  became  a  memlK?r  of  the 
America,n  Bible  Revision  Committee  (Old  Testa- 
ment). In  afldition  to  preparing  the  vohime  on 
Exodus  for  the  American  edition  of  J.  P.  Lange's 


commentary  on  the  Bible  (New  York,  1876),  and  be- 
sides trauijlating  a  portion  of  I.  A.  Dorner^s  "  System 
of  Christian  Ethics /'  (in  collaboration  with  R,  T, 
Cunningham;  1S87),  he  lias  written  The  Sfml  Here 
and  Nt^reafter:  A  Biblical  Study  {Boston,  1879); 
Stqternatural  Revelation:  An  Essay  concerning  the 
Bams  of  the  ChriMian  Fuiih  (L.  P,  Stone  lectures  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  New  York,  1889); 
Romans  Dissected  (under  the  pseudonym  E.  D, 
McRealsham;  1891);  Christ  and  CrUicism  (1893); 
and  Irenic  Theology  (1905), 

MEAD  (MEDE),  JOSEPH:  Church  of  England 
Biblica.)  scholar;  b.  at  Berden  (29  m.  n,  of  London), 
Eysex,  Oct.,  1386;  d.  at  Cambridge  Oct.  1.  16:38. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (M.A.,  IGIO;  B.D.,  1618),  was  elected  fellow 
in  1613,  and  soon  after  appointed  to  the  Greek 
lectureship  on  the  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  foundation. 
He  IS  l>eiit  known  by  his  Clavis  A pifcalypiica  (Cam- 
bridge, 1627;  Eng.  transl.  by  R.  More,  The  Key 
of  the  Remind  ion,  London,  1643;  new  transl  by 
R.  B.  Cooper,  London,  1833).  In  this  and  in  hia 
In  sancti  Joannis  Apocaltfpsin  commenturiits  (1632) 
he  advocated  the  continuiHtic  view  of  the  apocalyptic 
prophecies.  His  TrorA:«  were  gathered  in  two  parts 
(London,  1648;  enlarged,  1663-64;  again  enlarged, 
with  a  Life,  1672). 
BjfiuoGRAi-HT:    J.  Hunt,  HUt.  tif  ReltgiouM  Thmt^fht  in  Enf^ 

land,  L  167-168,  Loudon,  1870;  DNB,  xxxvii,  178-180. 

MEADE,  WILLIAM:  Protestant  Episcopal  bish- 
op; li.  near  Millwoodp  Clarke  Co*,  Va.,  Nov,  11, 
1789;  d.  at  Riclunond  Mar.  14,  1862,  He  was 
graduated  from  Prineeton  C^iUege  in  1810;  prepart^d 
for  the  ministry  under  Rev,  Walter  Addison  of 
Maryland,  an<l  wm  ordained  Feb.  24,  1811.  He 
waa  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  1811-13; 
became  curate  of  Millw^ood  1813,  and  afterward 
rector,  and  soon  was  known  as  an  influential  leader 
in  his  church.  In  1823  he  w^as  the  *'  Founder  of  the 
Protestant- Episcopal  Theological  Sernmary  of  Vir- 
ginia,/' and  in  1829  was  elected  asaist&nt  bishop  to 
Bbihop  Moore  of  Virginia,  succeeding  to  the  charge 
of  the  see  in  1841.  He  published  LfiHurcs  on  the 
Faatoral  Office  (New  York,  1849);  Old  Churches, 
Mini^f^rs  ami  Families  of  Virginia  (2  vols,,  Pliila- 
delphia.  1856);  The  Bibk  and  the  Ctaattica  (New 
York,  1.S61). 
BiuLiooRAPHT:     J,   Jc>lin«^    A    Memoir  of  the  Life  of  .  ,  , 

Wiiliam  Afefufe.  BuJtLttiorv,  18(i7;    W.  H.  Perry,  The  Bjna' 

copaie  in  America,  p.  51.  New  York,  1S95, 

MEADE,  WILLIAM  EDWARD:  Church  of  Ire- 
land; bishop  of  C\irk^  Cloyne,  and  Roes;  b.  at 
Donaghmore,  County  Ctirk,  Feb.  24,  1832.  He  waa 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dubli^n  (B.A.,  1857), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1862  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  foUomng  year*  He  was  rector  of 
Ardtrea,  County  Tyrone,  from  1864  to  1884,  succes- 
sively prebendary  of  Armagh  (1877-84),  treasurer 
of  Armagh  Cathedral  (1882-85),  and  archdeacon  of 
Armagh  (1S85-94).  In  1893  he  was  elected  by 
t  be  Armagh  Diocesan  Synod  as  ad  inlerim  bishop  of 
Armagh,  and  in  the  following  year  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  He  waa  also  a 
prebendary  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in 
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1882-85,  secretary  to  the  General  Synod  in  1880,  a 
member  of  the  Representative  Body  in  1883,  and 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Armagh  in 
1886-93,  as  well  as  a  diocesan  nominator  and  a 
member  of  the  diocesan  court. 

MBALSy  HEBREW:  The  hours  for  meals 
among  the  ancient  Israelites  and  the  Orientals  of 
the  present  day  are  not  as  definite  or  as  regular  as 
with  modem  Europeans.  Nevertheless  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  also  had  their  regular  time  for  taking 
food.  The  fellah  of  Palestine  eats  his  bread,  perhaps 
with  a  little  fruit,  according  to  the  season,  before 
he  goes  to  work  in  the  fields,  or  else  after  having 
worked  for  one  or  two  hours.  About  noon  he  again 
takes  a  little  food,  some  bread  and  fruit,  then 
enjoying  his  noonday  rest.  Neither  in  the  morning 
nor  in  the  afternoon  does  he  prepare  a  hot  meal, 
the  principal  repast  being  taken  in  the  evening 
after  the  day's  labor  is  ended,  and  consisting  usually 
of  a  warm  dish,  even  if  it  be  only  some  onion  soup. 
In  general,  however,  the  poor  partake  of  only  two 
meals,  one  m  the  late  morning  and  the  second  in 
the  evening.  As  these  usages  are  conditioned  by 
the  climate  which  makes  the  hot  noontide  an  un- 
desirable time  for  the  chief  meal,  it  may  be  safely 
assimied  that  the  same  custom  held  in  ancient  times, 
although  the  Old  Testament  does  not  say  much  re- 
garding the  hours  at  which  meals  were  taken.  Food 
was  brought  to  Elijah  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  (I  Kings  xvii.  6),  and  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  had  bread  in  the  morning  and  meat  (quails) 
in  the  evening  (Ex.  xvi.  12) ;  the  principal  meal  was 
in  the  evening;  thb  was  also  the  case  with  the 
servants  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iii.  3-7),  although  the 
reapers  in  the  field  were  given  food  and  their  hour 
of  repose  at  noon  (Ruth  ii.  14;  cf.  Susanna,  7,  13). 

While  eating,  those  Orientals  who  are  not  yet 
influenced  by  European  culture  sit  cross-legged  on 
the  floor,  upon  mats  or  carpets,  around  a  low  table 
which  consists  of  a  metal  sheet  or  of  a  large  wicker- 
work  plate,  resting  on  a  low  stand.  The  larger  the 
board,  the  greater  the  hospitality  of  the  host; 
some  are  two  meters  in  diameter.  Very  often  the 
Bedouins  use  only  a  roimd  piece  of  leather  spread 
upon  the  floor.  After  its  use  it  is  drawn  together 
so  as  to  form  a  bag,  by  means  of  a  cord  which  passes 
through  rings  attached  at  the  border.  After  the 
Israelites  settled  in  the  land,  this  custom  probably 
changed;  chairs  and  tables  existed  in  ancient  times 
in  western  Asia  (see  House,  the  Hebrew,  and 
ITS  Appointments),  and  the  Old  Testament  shows 
that  they  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  household 
furnishings  (II  Kings  iv.  10).  Use  was  also  made  of 
the  miffah,  **  divan,"  as  a  seat  during  meals  (Ezek. 
zxiiL  41).  From  a  casual  remark  of  Amos  it  ap- 
pears that  in  his  time  a  new  fashion  arose  which 
he  condemned;  namely,  that  of  reclining  during  the 
repast  (Am.  ii.  8,  vi.  4).  In  the  time  of  Christ,  prob- 
ably under  Greco-Roman  influence,  this  usage  was 
general  (Matt.  ix.  10,  and  frequently).  The  divans, 
for  three  or  five  persons,  were  covered  with  costly  rugs 
in  the  homes  of  the  rich  (Prov.  vii  16-17;  Ezek. 
XTJii.  41 ) .  The  Israelites  reclined  upon  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  rest  upon  the  left  arm,  having  the  right 
hand  free  for  use  in  eating;  the  one  seated  at  the 


right  might  rest  the  back  of  his  head  on  the  bosom 
of  his  left-hand  neighbor  (cf.  John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20). 
Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were  not  known  as 
utensils  for  eating,  but  were  used  for  cooking  pur- 
poses; the  meat  as  served  was  cut  into  small  pieces 
(Eaek.  xxiv.  4).  Meat,  vegetables,  broth,  etc., 
were  put  together  in  a  large  dish  that  was  set  on 
the  table;  every  one  had  his  flat  cake  of  bread,  with 
which  he  took  the  broth  out  of  the  dish  or  upon 
which  he  put  his  vegetables,  just  as  on  a  plate;  the 
meat  was  taken  out  with  the  fingers  (Ruth  ii.  14; 
Prov.  xxvi.  15;  Matt.  xxvi.  23).  The  host  himself 
helped  an  honored  guest  to  the  best  pieces  (I  Sam. 
i.  4,  ix.  23-24).  Under  these  circumstances,  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  before  and  after  meals  was  neces- 
sary; in  later  times  it  became  even  a  religious 
custom. 

The  usage  of  pra3ring  before  a  meal  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  New  Testament, 
however,  it  appears  as  a  general  practise  before  the 
meal;  at  least,  Christ  as  well  as  his  disciples  always 
speak  a  few  words  of  thanks  {herakah,  eulogia, 
eucharistia;  Matt.  xiv.  19  and  often;  Acts  xxvii.  35; 
cf.  I  Tim.  iv.  3  sqq.).  The  rabbis  also  valued 
praying  after  meals  (cf.  Berachoth,  6-8,  etc.;  see 
Prayer). 

The  meal  of  the  conmion  man  was  very  sim- 
ple, bread  formed  its  most  essential  part  (see 
Bread  and  Baking);  to  this  were  added  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese;  vegetables  and  fruit  constitu- 
ted a  third  indispensable  adjunct.  Meat  was  taken 
only  exceptionally  on  holidays,  when  a  sacrifice 
was  offered,  when  honored  guests  arrived,  or  when 
a  family  festival  was  held.  The  rich  naturally  in- 
dulged at  all  seasons  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table 
(cf.  Am.  iv.  1,  vi.  4-5).  When  they  entertained 
guests,  the  guest  was  honored  by  the  slaughtering 
of  a  beast  of  the  herd,  otherwise  he  was  principally 
distinguished  by  the  size  of  his  portion  (Gen.  xliii. 
34;   I  Sam.  ix.  24).  I.  Benzinoer. 

Bibuoorapht:  An  excellent  article  is  found  in  EB^  iiL 
2089-3002.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  Bible  dic- 
tionaries under  Food.  Meals,  Banquets,  and  like  headings; 
also  in  the  treatises  on  Biblical  archeology. 

HEARS,  DAVID  OTIS:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Essex,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1842.  He  was  educated  at 
Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1865),  and,  after  studying 
theology  privately,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
his  denomination  in  1867.  He  has  held  successive 
pastorates  at  North  Avenue  Church,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (1867-77),  Piedmont  Congregational  Church, 
Worcester,  Mass.  (1877-93),  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cleveland,  O.  (1893-95),  and  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (since  1895). 
He  was  associate  editor  of  The  Golden  Rule  (now 
The  Christian  Endeavor  World)  in  1879-80,  and 
besides  numerous  briefer  contributions,  sermons, 
and  addresses,  and  in  addition  to  an  edition  of 
E.  N.  Kirk's  Lectures  on  Revivals  (Boston,  1875), 
has  written  Life  of  Edward  Norris  Kirk  (Boston, 
1877);  The  Deathless  Book  (1888);  The  PulpU  and 
the  Pews  (Oberlin,  O.,  1892);  and  Inspired  through 
Suffering  (New  York,  1895). 

MECCA:  The  chief  holy  city  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith.     It  is  situated  in  Western  Arabia, 
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latitude  21^  30'  north,  longitude  40*"  8'  east,  in  a 
narrow  and  barren  valley  in  the  province  of  Hedjaz, 
Bixty-five  miles  eiust  of  Jidtiuh,  Ha  port  on  the  Red 
Sea^  anil  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of 
Medina.  It  has  no  manufactures  and  no  commerce. 
It«  inhabitants  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  pil- 
grims who  come  to  pray  in  its  celebrated  moeque, 
and  to  kis3  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba.  See 
Kaaba;  and  Mohammed,  MoHA3iM£DAe^i5U. 

MECKLENBITRG-SCHWERm:  A  grand-duchy 
of  the  German  empire;  area  5/137  square  mi  lea; 
popuktbn  (1905)  625,045,  of  whom  609,914  were 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  12,093  Roman  Catholica, 
742  Greek  Catholics,  SIO  unclassed  Christiana,  and 
1,482  Israelites*  Mecklenburg  became  Chmtian  in 
the  twelfth  century  and  accepted  Lutheranism  in 
1549.  The  practical  administration  of  the  Lutheran 
State  Church  was  committed  in  1571,  by  statutory 
regulation,  to  the  polity  of  6u peri n tendencies  and 
ConiiLs lories.  The  reigning  sovereign,  along  with  his 
territorial  jus  circn  sacra,  holds  the  metropolitan 
jus  in  sacra.  Synod icsl  rights  are  vested  in  the 
territorial  estates,  the  repre^ntativea  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  of  the  towns.  The  sovereign  exer- 
cises his  jus  circa  sacra  through  the  ministry  of 
justice;  his  metropolitan  juriBdiction  haa  been  exer^ 
ciaed,  since  1850,  through  the  Superior  Church 
Council  in  Schwerin.  The  ecclesiai^tical  courts  are 
the  Consistory  and,  for  cases  of  appeal,  the  Sufjcrior 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  both  at  Rostock.  The  church 
is  aubdividetl  into  six  provincial  super  in  tendencies 
(Doberan,  Giistrow,  Malchin,  Parchira,  Schwerin), 
Wismar,  and  one  town  superin tendency  (Rostock). 
The  provincial  supf^rintendencies  are  further  subdi- 
vided into  thirty-five  presidencies,  under  presiding 
officers  called  prttposiii.  There  are  308  parishes^  and 
472  churches,  beaides  48  chai>els.  In  accordance  with 
the  aynodical  regulation  of  1841,  the  pfistors  in  each 
presidency  hold  an  annual  synod,  under  the  district 
prmposibis.  There  are  two  general  conferences, 
which  alternate  in  annual  sessions,  the  one  consisting 
of  all  the  pastors,  the  other  of  pastors  and  laymen. 
With  both  conferences  are  associated  conventions 
of  the  Society  for  Foreign  and  Jewish  Missions  and 
of  the  Inner  Mission. 

The  average  yearly  income  of  a  pastor  is  approx- 
imately 4, OCX)  marks.  The  superannuating  provision 
of  1900  allows  a  retirement  salary  amounting  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  stipend  after  ten  years 
of  service,  and  as  high  as  ninety  per  cent  after  fifty 
years.  The  widows  of  pastors,  proepositi,  and 
superintendents,  in  addition  to  their  parochial 
tithe  and  a  residential  indemnity  from  the  widows' 
fund,  draw  pensions  of  750,  850,  and  1,200  marks 
respectively.  Ecclesiastical  patronage  is  partly 
vested  in  the  sovereign  (to  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  cures),  and  partly  proprietary  or  municipal. 
Candidates  for  the  spiritual  office  have  to  undergo 
two  examinations,  pro  liceniia  concwnandij  and  pro 
imnuter%&.  In  the  way  of  practical  preparation, 
the  candidates  attend  the  theological  seminary  at 
Schwerin  for  the  period  of  a  year  between  the  first 
examination  and  the  second.  The  duties  of  sao- 
ristaoSj  precentors  and  organ usts  are  fulfilled,  in 
ftlmoet  every  instance,  by  pubUo-fichool  teacherSj 


in  a  legally  regulated  connection  with  their  positionn, 
Churck-buikling  expenst-s  are  generally  so  divided 
that  the  eccleaiasticiU  patrons  funiish  the  material 
aud  half  the  ca^sh  cost  of  construction;  the  congre- 
gation bearing  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 

In  the  matter  of  church  doctrine,  the  clergy  stand 
loyal  to  the  Lutheran  Confession,  and  the  congrega- 
tions are  at  least  externally  faithful  to  ecclesiastical 
ordinances.  Open  ecclesiastical  enmity  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  Christian  benevolence  has  been  on  the 
increase  for  fifty  years  past,  and  yields  gratifying 
fruit  in  such  works  as  those  of  the  House  of  Deacon- 
esses at  Ludwigslust,  with  some  300  sisters,  laboring 
in  100  stations,  and  of  the  Inner  Mission  (Re^scuo 
House  at  Gehlersdorf,  Infirmary  at  Schwerin,  Homo 
for  Cripples,  and  Magdalen  Asylum  at  Rostock, 
institutional  homes,  etc.),  as  also  in  the  sup|X)rt  of 
the  Gottcskasten  (qnV.)  for  helping  Lutherans  abroad 
(see  Diaspora)  and  of  missions  to  the  heathen. 

Tlie  relation  between  church  and  schook  is  close. 
The  direction  of  schools  is  constitutionally  in  the 
hands  of  the  church  superintendentjj  and  pastors, 
nnder  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Instruction. 
Rectors  of  the  municipal  public  schools  are  certified 
theologictil  canriidat^vs.  Comtnon-school  teachers 
obtain  their  preparation  in  two  seminaries,  whose 
directors  and  principal  teachers  must  be  di'v^nes. 
The  Board  of  Seminary  Curators  includes  {besides 
a  representative  of  the  government)  two  divines, 
a  superintendent  and  the  resitlent  pastor.  Religious 
instruction  in  the  seven  state  high  schools  is  hke- 
wise  in  the  hands  of  approved  divines.  The  five 
theological  professors  of  t!ie  state  university  at 
Rostock  are  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Inslruo- 
tion^  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superior  Church 
Council. 

There  are  no  sects  in  Mecklenburg  on  any  organ- 
ized footing.  Baptists  and  Ir\'ingites  occur  sporad- 
ically. The  Reformed  Church  has  one  pastor,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  six  pastors,  with  four 
congregations,  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Osnar 
brOck.  He  IN  RICH  Bbhm. 

Biblioqrapht:  J.  Wigicera,  Kirchenoeschichie  Merklenr' 
burff»,  Parchim,  1S40;  Mecklenhurgi»che  GMchithU  in  Ein- 
ttidaratellvTig.  part-s  6  aqq.,  BcdiD.  1899  sqq.;  G.  Mau, 
KirchlicM  VerholtnUte  in  Mecklenburff,  ib.  1899;  E.MjlUe^, 
Cirkutar-VeTordnunQtn  den  Obtrkirchenr<(jta  .  .  .  au*  der 
ZeU  1849-1894,  Schwenn.  1S95;  idetn.  Die  Emertier- 
unQB-Ordnung  fUr  dw<  evangeli^tch-lutheriMchen  OeUUidun 
in  ^  .  ,  MetJcUnbura-Schwerin^  tb.,  10O4;  M eddtnbttrff- 
iAcht9  Urkundttnbuch,  ib.,  1907. 

MECKLEHBURG-STRILITZ:  A  grand-duchy  of 
the  German  empire,  separate  from  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  since  1701;  area  1,131  square  miies; 
population  (1905)  100,451,  of  whom  100,314  were 
Lutherans,  2,499  Roman  Cathohcs,  1 28  G reek  Cath- 
olics, 212  unclassed  Christians,  and  298  IsraeUtes, 

The  church  organization  is  similar  to  that  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (q.v.).  In  liis  metropolitan 
capacity  the  sovereign  exercises  his  governing 
power  through  the  consistory  at  Neu-Strelitz, 
which  also  attends  to  the  ecclesiastical  aei ministra- 
tion of  the  Ratzeburg  district.  The  jus  circa  sacra 
is  exercised  through  the  state  govern mei  t.  Tlie 
consistory  at  Neu-StreUtz  acts  as  an  ecclesiastical 
court  of  first  instance;  appeals  lie  to  the  Superior 
Ecclesiastical   Court   at   Rostock*     Mecklenburg- 
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Strelitz  has  only  one  euperintendent^  under  whom 
are  six  prmposUi  and  the  provost  at  Ratzebyrg. 
There  are  153  churches*  With  reference  to  other 
ecclesiastical  conditions  the  Bta^tements  ns  to 
MeckJenbuig-Schwerin  generally  apply  here  as 
well.  Heinrich  Behm. 

BtaLiOGRAPAt:     OoDHult    the    llteiaturB    uadcr   Mecslsn' 

BDBO-SCHW  ERIN., 

MEDARBUSi  SAIKT:  Missionary  bishop  in 
northern  France;  b,  at  Salentiaeimi  (Saleticy)  in 
Picardy,  not  far  from  the  present  St.  Quentiti, 
c.  457;  d.  c.  545.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
his  native  city  where  he  distinguiahed  himself  by 
hJs  di%eiice,  piety,  and  charity.  He  recei%''ed  holy 
orders  at  an  early  &ge,  and  about  530  fiucceecled  the 
bishop  of  Veronaandum  (Vennand),  but  soon 
removed  the  see  to  Novionmgxis  (Noyon)  which, 
as  a  fortiBed  place,  offered  better  protection  against 
the  barbariana.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  Eleu- 
therius,  about  532^  he  was  elected  also  bishop  of 
Toiimay^  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  administered 
both  dioceses,  being  very  active  and  Buccessful  in 
apreading  Christianity.  By  his  pure  and  pious 
conduct  and  the  enduring  steadfastness  with  which 
he  bore  all  sufferings  and  struggles  for  the  advance- 
nient  of  the  Chiistian  faith^  he  occupied  a  well 
deserved  place  among  the  confessors.  He  Is  com- 
memorated by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
June  8,  and  is  considered  the  patron  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture^  more  apeci^cally  of  haymaking. 
A  church  and  a  monastery  were  built  over  his 
grave  at  Soissons.  Besides  this  city,  the  chief  seat 
of  devotion  to  Medardus,  Dijon,  Jodoigne  {Geldon« 
aeum)  near  Louvain,  Cologne,  Treves,  Paris,  and 
Prague  boasted  the  possession  of  relics  of  the 
eaint.  (O.  ZOcKLEnf.) 

BiBtjQORAJ>ST:  Ths  two  early  biogmptuis  of  Medardus 
wore  by  Forima^ttia  VeaatittiiA  and  Biahop  Rjidbod,  wbitrh 
with  other  livea,  documentf  mod  cotmnentary  are  col- 
le«ted  in  ASE,  Juni?,  U.  72-106.  Eairly  maieriaJ  m  found 
&b«o  in  MPL,  Ixxi.  1117-1118.  Ix^ncvili.  £33-540,  ctiotU. 
630-^0,  and  &  Carmen  by  Fortunatiu  Ven&ntlua  ia  in 
MGH,  Aud.  ant.,  iv.  1  (18Sl)p  44rA8.  Consult:  J,  Cor- 
blei,  Notice  hiatotiqu*  *ur  h  atU*  de  3^  Midard,  Amiens, 
1S56;  DCB,  iii.  S8T-aSS. 

MEDD,  PETER  GOLnSMITH:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Leyburn  (36  m,  n.w.  of  York)  July  18, 
1829;  d.  at  North  Oemey  {near  Cirencester,  16  m* 
B^*  of  Gloucester)  July  25,  1908,  He  was  educated 
at  King's  College,  London^  and  Uni^^ersity  College, 
Oxford  (BA.,  1852;  M.A.,  1855).  He  was  ortiained 
deacoo  in  1853  and  priest  in  1S5®,  He  was  curate 
of  St.  John  Baptist,  Oxford  (1858-67);  rector  of 
Barnes,  Surrey  (1S70-76);  and  in  1876  became  rec^ 
tor  of  North  Cerney,  Gloucestershire.  He  was  fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  from  1852  to  1S77; 
lecturer,  tutor,  bursar,  and  dean  from  1853  to  1870? 
and  Batnpton  lecturer  in  1882.  His  works  include: 
The  Fnt»t  to  the  Altar j  or  Aid^toUie  Demnd  Cekbra- 
iion  of  Holy  Communi&n  (London,  1865);  Sermom 
Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bame$  (1877);  and 
The  One  Mediaior  (1884),  Bampton  lectures.  To- 
gether mth  W,  Bright  he  edited  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1865)* 

HEDEBA:    A  town  on  the  table-land  of  Hoab 

east  of  the  Jordan,  It  is  situated  almost  directly 
eaat  from  Bethlehem^  about  five  miles  slightly  west 


of  south  from  Heshbon,  at  an  elevation  of  2,940 
feet,  and  is  the  site  of  a  modem  town  built  on  a 
pile  of  early  Christian  ruins  having  a  circumference 
of  a  mile  and  a  half.  New  interest  attaches  to  the 
town  because  of  the  di^overy  there  of  a  mosaic 
map  of  Christian  Palest  me  and  part  of  Egypt.  The 
place  was  anciently  of  considerable  importance  and 
finds  frequent  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num. 
xxi.  30;  Josh.  xiii.  9^  16;  1  Chron.  xix.  7;  Isa.  xv, 
2;  I  Mace.  ix.  36)  and  on  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.). 
It  was  originally  Moabitic  territor>%  but  was  taken 
by  the  AmoriteSj  then  by  Israel;  in  David's  time  it 
was  an  Ammonitic  point  of  defense,  was  captured 
by  Omri  (Moabite  Stone,  line  8,  Mehedeba)  and  re- 
captured by  Meaha,  the  Moabitic  king  who  indited 
the  Moabite  Stone.  The  place  comes  into  later 
mention  as  the  home  of  the  robbier  band  which  ac* 
complished  the  death  of  John  the  Maccabee;  John 
Hyrcanus  took  the  city  after  a  siege  of  skx  montha 
(Josephus,  Ant^t  XIII.|  ix.  1),  and  it  had  to  be  re- 
taken by  Alexander  Jazma^us.  Ptolemy  the  geog* 
rapher  mentions  it  (V.,  xvii*  6)  as  lying  between 
Bostm  and  Petra.  After  the  Chrktian  era  it  ap- 
pears as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Chaleedon  (451 )»  After  that  it  was  lost 
to  sight  until  in  1880  a  Christian  colony^  mostly  of 
Greeks,  from  Kerak  settled  there,  and  there  h  also 
a  Roman  Catholic  mission.  The  preparations  for 
building  led  to  a  series  of  discoveries  of  interesting 
antiquities.  These  include  a  large  pool  (324  feet  by 
309,  and  from  10  to  13  feet  deep),  niins  of  several 
churches,  tlie  remains  of  a  colonnaded  street,  in- 
icriptions,  mosaic  pavements,  anti  especially  the 
map  referred  to  above.  The  character  of  some  of 
the  ruina  ehow  that  parts  of  the  town  had  preteh* 
eions  to  elegance. 

The  story  of  the  mosaic  furnishes  a  lamentable 
instance  of  the  loss  to  knowledge  and  to  art  which 
accrues  from  ignorance  or  stupidity.  The  first  no- 
tice of  the  map  came  through  a  monk  belonging 
to  the  Chrisliau  co!ony  settSed  at  Medcba  in  1880, 
the  find  having  been  uncovered  in  clearing  a  floor 
for  a  new  church  on  the  lines  of  an  old  one.  In 
1882  this  monk  wrote  eonceming  the  mosaic  to  the 
Greek  patriarch  of  Jeru^bm,  who  simply  filed  the 
letter,  which  remained  hidden  till  the  new  patriarch, 
Geroainos,  found  it.  The  latt^^r  sent  a  master-mason 
(with  the  title  of  architect!)  to  examine  the  mosaic 
and  with  directions  to  include  it  in  the  new  church 
if  found  worthy.  The  deputy  reported  that  it  was 
unimportanij  and  in  the  building  of  the  church  large 
portions  were  destroyed,  it  being  calculated  that 
only  eighteen  square  meters  remain  of  an  original 
area  of  perhape  280  square  meters.  In  1806  the 
patriarch  sent  Cl^opas  Koskylides,  librarian  of  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Scpulcher,  to  reexamine  the 
map,  and  he  recogniised  its  importance,  Lari^e 
part«  had  been  covered  by  cement  for  the  flooring 
of  the  new  church,  while  nearly  all  the  rest  had  been 
destroyed,  traces  being  left,  however,  which  showed 
how  great  had  been  the  destruction  wTought, 

The  piece  of  the  map  remaining  covers  the  terri- 
tory from  Nablus  to  the  Nile.  It  is  decorative  and 
free  in  execution,  somewhat  lacking  in  perspective, 
but  its  location  of  places  is  approximately  accurate. 
The  East  is  at  the  top;    ^e  northern  portion  is 
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nearly  all  destroyed;  the  extreme  northern  part 
was  outride  the  present  church  walls,  for  in  the 
early  period  the  names  Ephesys  and  Smyrna  were 
read  on  it,  sho^virig  that  it  originally  included  at 
least  the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  The  artist 
accomplished  verj'  fair  results  with  the  difficult 
material  and  subject  with  which  he  worked.  Moun- 
tains are  indicated  in  colored  lines,  the  Dead  Sea 
in  blue  wavy  Jinesj  in  the  larger  cities  principal 
streets  are  roughly  represented,  while  in  Jerusa- 
lem appear  the  principal  stTuetures  of  the  period 
(the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  at  least 
three  other  churches,  one  outside  the  city),  as  well 
as  two  colonnaded  streets  which  run  through  the 
north  an<I  south  length  of  the  city,  and  three  (or 
four)  gates  on  north,  east,  and  south.  Smaller 
cities  are  indicated  with  walls  and  round  towers. 
The  subdivision  of  the  map  was  by  tribes,  with 
boundaries  and  chief  towns.  Nearly  140  names  or 
partfi  of  names  can  be  traced.  The  territories  of 
six  tribes  are  represented  in  whole  or  in  part — Dan, 
Simeon,  Judah,  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  ZebuJon. 
As  examples  of  the  places  named  may  be  cited: 
Modein,  Nob,  Lydda,  Gath,  Ashdod,  Jericho, 
Ephrata,  iElamon,  Bethabara,  Ramah  (in  Benjamin 
and  in  Judah),  Gibcon,  ^Enon,  Shiloh,  Gerizim, 
Shechem,  Gerar,  Bethlehem  Ephrat^a,  Beth-zur, 
Ascalon,  Gaza,  Beersheba,  the  tomb  of  Joseph,  the 
well  of  Jacob,  and  the  oak  of  Mamre,  in  Palestine; 
and  in  Egypt  Pelusium,  Tanis,  Sais,  Hermoo polls, 
and  three  arms  of  the  Nile.  The  date  of  the  map 
is  made  out  to  be  probably  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  since  the  principal  structures  of  Jerusalem 
seem  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  city  of  that 
period.  The  extant  remnant  has  proved  of  some 
service  in  confirming  a  number  of  locations  already 
made  out,  and  in  suggesting  a  few  others.  Had 
the  entire  map  been  preserved,  its  value  might  have 
been  very  great.  A  subject  of  debate  still  is  whether 
in  the  map's  composition  the  Onmnastic&n  of  Euse- 
biua  was  employed.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore, 

Bibljooraphy:  The  prineipal  iiccf>mifc  of  the  map  U  by 
C.  Clermont-Ganaeau^  in  Rfctt^il  d'urth^oh^a  orienlai/f, 
u  (1897),  161-176.  from  which  is  taken  the  matter  in 
PEF.  QuaTierly  Statement,  1S»7.  pp.  213-225,  cf,  167.  239. 
aho  inm,  pp.  85.  177  183,  251,  and  1901,  235-246.  Other 
flumiti&riea  are  to  be  found  in  The  (New  York)  Independent, 
1897.  p.  Ifi56;  Bihlirul  Worid,  1898.  pp.  244-250;  Meth- 
odist Remew.  1898,  478-lSO;  Genffraphiml  Journal  1901, 
p.  516.  Or  her  diaciueionfl  are:  Q.  Dur&nti,  Le  Carte  mo- 
SQU/ue  de  Afadaba,  Parin,  1897:  A.  Behulten,  Die  Mottaik- 
karie  von  Mwiaba,  Berlin,  1900;  Kubitschek,  in  the  Mii- 
iheitut%(fen  of  the  lloynl  G«0|Drraphica]!  So<;iety  of  Vienna, 
1000.  pp.  335-380;  A.  Jacoby,  DaM  oeogmphiJichc  Moxaik 
van  Maduba,  Leip<»ic,  1905.  A  taiise  and  IniprjrtAnt  lileru- 
ture  i*  indicated  in  Richardson,  Bncyclopaedui,  p.  H66. 

On  the  town,  apart  from  the  map»  conauJt:  PEF*  Quat- 
trrt'j  Statement,  lNt>5,  July;  M.  Sejoum«,  in  Rei'ue  bibtique 
inicrnationale.  1S02,  617-^4;    DB,  iii.  309-310. 

MEDHURST,  WALTER  HENRY:  Missionary, 
sinologue,  atici  It^xicographer;  b,  in  London  Apr.  29, 
1796;  d.  there  Jan.  24,  1857.  He  studied  at  Hack- 
ivey  College;  embarked  for  China  aa  a  missionary 
printer,  1816;  was  so  sticcessful  as  a  student  of 
languagea  and  as  a  preacher  that  he  was  ordained 
at  Malacca,  1819,  and  laboret!  in  Penang  and 
Batavia;  returned  to  England,  1836,  but  again 
went  out  to  his  work  in  Java»  1838;  on  the  opening 
of  Shanghai  as  a  treaty  port  in  1S42  he  settled  there 


and  remained  until  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was 
accomplished  in  the  Javanese,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
languagea.  With  the  cooperation  of  friends  he 
produced  what  b  known  as  the  ^*  Delegates^  Ver- 
sion "  of  the  Bible  in  Chinese.  Among  his  other 
works  may  be  noted;  English  and  Japanem  Vocabu- 
lar^  (Bata\da,  1830);  Dictionary  of  the  Hok-Kekn 
Diukd  of  the  Chines  Language  (Macao,  IS32); 
China f  its  State  and  Prospects  (London,  1838); 
Chinese  and  English  Dictionary  (2  vols.^  Batavia, 
1842-43);  Chinese  Dialogues  (Shanghai,  1844; 
new  ed.  by  his  son^  1861);  and  Dissertation  on  iJie 
Theology  of  the  Chinese  (1847). 
BiBLiouHAfifr:  H.  O.  Dwight,  H.  A.  Tupper,  antl  E.  M. 

Blijw,  Ene^vdopedia  of  MissioTia^  pp*  444-445,  New  York, 

1904;  DNB,  xxx\'ii.  202-203. 

MEDIATOR:  A  title  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
relation  to  bis  work  as  intermediary  between  God 
and  the  world  and  between  man  and  God.  The 
New  Testament  presents  Christ  as  mediator  in  tw*o 
aspects,  the  cosmic  and  the  redemptive.  The  prin- 
cipal passages  Ixjuring  on  the  cosmic  or  universal 
mediation  are  I  Cor*  viii.  6;  Col.  i.  15-17;  Ilcb.  i. 
2-3;  John  i,  3-4,  Aa  the  image  or  Logos  of  God 
the  son  is  the  sole  mediator  of  the  divine  creative 
activity.  Eternal  preexistence  is  affirmed  of  him. 
Through  him  the  universe  is  a  consistent  unity, 
and  progres*ii\"ely  realizes  the  divine  purpose.  In 
him  is  seen  the  rational  explanation  and  final  aim 
of  all  things.  This  tj"pe  of  thought  has  its  Jewish 
as  well  as  Greek  background.  In  the  Jewish  doe- 
trine  of  Angela  (q.v,),  of  wisdom  (Prov.  viii.),  and 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  (q.v.),  the  idea  of  mediatorial 
agencies  between  God  and  the  world  is  made  famil- 
iar. Greek  thought  repreficnted  the  Platonic-Stoic 
logos  both  as  immanent  reason  and  as  expreaaed 
will  Josephus  deBCrit)ed  the  law  as  given  by  angels 
{Ant.  XV.,  V.  3),  a  view  repeated  in  Acts  vii.  53; 
Gal.  iii.  19;  and  Heb.  ii.  2;  cf.  Jubilees,  i.  27-29.  and 
Assumption  of  Moses,  i.  14,  Phtlo  gathers  up  the 
lines  of  both  Greek  and  Jewish  development  in  ttia 
doctrine  of  the  Logos:  the  Logos  is  the  mediator 
between  the  immortal  God  and  the  sinful  human 
race  ('*  Who  Is  the  Heir  '').  The  New-Testament 
teaching  culminates  in  the  unique  and  unshared 
mediation  of  the  eternal  Christ. 

The  other  aspect  of  mediation — the  redemptive — 
is  more  fully  represented  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xi.  27-28;  Mark  viii.  38;  Luke  ix.  11-27; 
John,  passim;  Acts  xvii.  31;  Eph.  i.  10-21;  Col.  i, 
20;  I  Tim.  ii.  5-6;  I  John  ii.  1-2).  Mediation  Isefore 
Christ's  earthly  existence  is  afTirmed  in  I  Cor.  x.  4; 
I  Pet.  i.  11;  and  John  i.  11-12.  For  Paul  the 
mediation  consists  of  vicarious  suffering  and  death 
in  behalf  of  sin,  continues  after  death  in  his  inter- 
cession (Rom.  viii.  34)  and  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Rom, 
viii,  8-11),  and  in  manifold  sa^^ng  acti\itiea  until 
his  return  to  judgment,  the  destruction  of  the  la.st 
enemy^  and  the  glorification  of  the  saints  (I  Thess. 
iv.  16-17;  I  Cor.  xv.  24-28,  50-57;  Phil,  iii!  20-21). 
The  mediatorship  of  Jesus  is  the  gpecial  theme  of 
the  epktle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  was  qtialified  for 
this  task  by  the  experiences  of  his  earthly  fife.  He 
was  superior  to  the  angels,  to  Moses,  and  to  the 
priests.  The  latter  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  appointed  not  by  men  but  by  God ^  that  he 
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offered  not  an  external  sacrifice  but  himself,  through 
the  eternal  Spirit,  the  effect  of  which  was  spiritual 
and  everlasting.  He  has  opened  for  men  the 
heavenly  world,  where  as  priest-king  he  continues 
his  mediation  of  the  new  covenant. 

In  successive  periods  of  the  Church  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  mediation  reflects  the  changing  doctrine 
of  God  and  of  man;  it  has  therefore  baen  identified 
in  part  with  the  various  theories  of  the  Atonement 
(q.v.).  By  the  Church  Fathers,  Christ  is  designated 
as  mediator,  since  he  reconciles  God  and  man,  by 
uniting  in  his  own  nature  the  divine  and  the  human 
which  had  become  mutually  estranged  through  sin 
(Cyril  ,of  Alexandria,  Dial,  i.,  "Concerning  the 
Trinity";  Theophylact  on  Gal.  iii.;  Chrysostom, 
Seventh  Homily  on  I  Tim,).  Since  Gerhard,  who 
followed  the  lead  of  many  of  the  Fathers  (cf.  Euse- 
bius,  Hist.  eccl.  I.,  iii.),  Thomas  Aquinas,-  and  Calvin, 
the  mediatorship  of  Christ  has  been  divided  into 
three  aspects.  (1)  The  prophetic:  during  his 
earthly  life  Christ  revealed  God's  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion. (2)  The  high-priestly:  Christ  fulfilled  two 
functions,  satisfaction  and  intercession.  He  satis- 
fied God's  justice  through  his  active  and  passive 
obedience  in  his  earthly  life  and  death,  to  which 
the  worth  of  his  person  and  the  intensity  of  his 
suffering  lent  an  infinite  value.  As  exalted  he 
continues  his  high-priestly  work  through  his  intei^ 
cession  for  the  redeemed.  The  mediation  of  Christ 
was  conceived  by  the  Lutherans  as  meritorious 
and  as  related  to  all  men;  by  the  Reformed,  as 
instnunental  and  as  confined  to  the  elect.  (3) 
Christ's  royal  office,  concealed  during  his  earthly 
life,  was  assumed  at  his  exaltation;  as  king  he 
maintains  and  governs  (a)  all  creatiu'es  {regnum 
potenUas)f  (b)  believers  here  below  (regnum  graiias), 
and  (c)  the  chiu*ch  triumphant  in  heaven  (regnum 
glorias).  Ritschl  modifies  the  traditional  view  by 
substituting  vocation  for  office  in  Christ's  mediation, 
by  emphasizing  the  likeness  of  the  conmiunity  to 
Christ  as  respects  the  vocation,  by  conceiving  of 
the  royal  function  as  fundamental,  expressing 
itself  in  relation  to  God  in  the  priestly,  in  relation 
to  man  in  the  prophetic,  activity,  and  by  affirming 
that  the  priestly  and  prophetic  vocation  extends 
into  the  state  of  exaltation.  Christ  mediates  his 
forgiveness  first  to  the  commimity  and  then  to 
individuals  according  as  they  become  members  of 
the  community.  The  individual  beUever  is  brought 
into  communion  with  God  not  through  the  living 
but  through  the  historical  Christ.  In  many  of  the 
popular  sermons  and  hymns  of  the  last  two  centu- 
ries Christ  is  set  forth  as  mediator  between  an  angry 
God  and  the  condemned  sinner,  pleading  with  God 
for  mercy,  at  the  same  time  receiving  the  divine 
wrath  into  his  own  bosom  and  thus  averting  from 
the  sinner  the  consequences  of  his  sin.  With  the 
ethicizing  of  the  character  of  God  this  view  is 
yielding  to  a  more  adequate  idea  of  Christ's  media- 
tion, as  consisting  in  the  revelation  and  communi- 
cation of  the  life  and  love  of  God  to  men.  The 
intercession  of  Christ,  relieved  of  its  picturesque 
features,  signifies  that  the  relation  between  God  as 
gracious  and  man  as  sinful,  established  once  for  all 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  is  permanently  valid 
in  the  changeless  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father, 


and  made  effective  for  men  throiigh  the  influence  of 
Christ's  Spirit  in  their  lives.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 
Bibuoorapht:  G.  Steward,  Mediatorial  Sovereionty,  2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1863;  W.  Symington,  Mewiah,  the 
Prince;  or,  the  Mediatorial  Dominion  of  Jeeue  Chriet, 
New  York,  1881;  P.  Q.  Medd.  The  One  Mediator,  Lon- 
don, 1884;  W.  Milligan,  T^^€  Aeceneion  and  Heavenly 
Prieethood  of  our  Lord,  London,  1892;  M.  8.  Terry.  The 
Mediation  of  Jeeue  Christ,  New  York,  1903;  and  the 
treatment  of  Christ  as  priest  and  of  his  offices  in  the  works 
on  dogmatic  theology. 

MEDICINE.  See  Diseases  and  the  HEALma 
Art,  Hebrew. 

MEDINA:  The  city  next  in  importance  to  Mecca, 
of  the  holy  cities  of  Islam.  It  contains  a  large 
mosque  with  the  mausoleum  of  Mohammed,  and 
is  annually  visited  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims. 
It  has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  See  Mohammed, 
Mohammedanism,  I. 

MEDLER,  NICOLAUS:  Leader  of  the  Refoi^ 
mation  in  Naumbiu^;  b.  at  Hof  (72  m.  s.  of  Leip- 
sic)  1502;  d.  at  Bembiirg  (88  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin) 
Aug.  24,  1551.  His  preliminary  studies  were  made 
in  his  native  town  and  at  the  Latin  School  of 
Freiberg,  after  which  he  attended  the  universities 
of  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg.  After  a  brief  sojourn  as 
teacher  at  Amstadt  and  Hof,  he  became  rector  of 
the  school  at  Eger,  where  he  caused  excitement  by 
his  EvangeUcal  sermons,  and  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw. Returning  to  Hof,  he  took  charge  of  the 
town  school,  which  flourished  imder  his  care  from 
1527  or  1528  onward,  and  was  associated  with  the 
town  pastor,  Ldner,  as  preacher  at  St.  Michael's. 
On  account  of  their  sharp  sermons  both  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  town  July  1 3, 1 53 1 .  Medler  removed 
to  Wittenberg,  and  continued  there  five  years. 
Provided  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  an  annual 
stipend,  he  labored  as  a  private  tutor  and  as  assist- 
ant preacher  to  Luther,  who  was  then  in  poor 
health,  and  for  some  time  was  chaplain  to  the 
exiled  Electress  Elizabeth  of  Brandenburg.  On 
Sept.  1,  1536,  he  removed  to  Naumburg  as  pastor 
and  overseer  of  the  Church  of  St.  Wenoeslaus,  an 
important  post  to  which  he  had  been  nominated 
by  Elector  John  Frederick  on  the  recommendation 
of  Luther.  For  the  next  eight  years  he  was  the 
reformer  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  system 
of  Naumburg.  Starting  from  the  existing  begin- 
nings he  proceeded  mainly  along  the  Wittenberg 
lines.  His  plan  for  reorganizing  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Wenceslaus  was  approved  Oct.  21,  1537,  by 
Luther,  Jonas,  and  Melanchthon,  and  was  ratified 
by  the  elector.  It  shows  not  a  few  distinctive 
elements.  The  school  prospectus  makes  provi- 
sion for  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  for  the 
mathematical  branches.  Medler  himself  gave  in- 
struction in  Hebrew.  In  the  matter  of  ceremonial 
regulation,  what  is  especially  to  be  remarked  is 
the  place  of  the  Confiieor  and  its  wording,  which 
proved  of  considerable  influence,  and  the  use  of 
Luther's  German  paraphrase  of  the  Gloria  in  excel- 
sis.  The  five  appendixes,  including  an  order  of 
confirmation,  have  unfortunately  been  lost. 

By  1540  the  victory  of  Protestantism  at  Naum- 
burg was  assiu^,  and  the  cathedral  alone  remained 
as  a  citadel  of  Roman  Catholicism.    In  July,  1541, 
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however,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cathedral  district 
petitioned  the  elector  for  flpiritual  ministration  at 
the  hands  of  Medio r,  and  John  Fre<lerick  commanded 
him  forthwith  to  bt^gin  Evangelical  worsliip  there, 
which  he  did  on  Sept,  11,  1541.    Both  Luther  and 
Medler  took  part  officially  in  the  festivities  attend- 
ing the  induction  of  Amsdorf  as  Evangelical  bishop 
(Jan.  19-20,  1542).    Since  Amsdorf  usually  resided 
at  Zeitz,  Medler  eontiniied  to  l)e  the  leading  person- 
ality at  NaumbuTg  and  prosecuted  zealously  the 
work  of  evangehzing  the  cathedral   district.     His 
life,     however,     became    embittered     by    growing 
contentions,  notably  with  Georg  Mohr,  who  in  1514 
had  succeeded  Medler's  friend,  Lftner,  as  cathedral 
preacher  at   Naumhurg.      Even   Luther  censured 
.Medler's  lust  of  power,  and  his  dispa-^ition  to  treat 
the  new  bishop  as  a  nullity.     With  the  coimcil 
Medler's  repeated  rec^ucflta  for  an  increaae  of  salary, 
and     Ids    independence    in     filling    appointments 
causetl    manifold    frictiom?.      From    this   situation 
Medler  wiis  released  by  the  elector's  command  to 
go  to  the  Elec tress  EHzabeth,  his  former  patroness, 
who  was  now  eeriously  ill      Fie   left   Naumburg 
about  Apr.  20,  1545,  and  never  returned.     About 
the  same  time  he  wjis  confirmed  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  in  the  position  of  court  preacher  to 
the  Elect ress  Eliziil>elh.     He  declined  a  professor- 
ship at  Frankfort-on-i he-Oder,  but  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  Luther  and   Melanehthon  accepted 
the  superin tendency   at   Brunswick,   of   which   he 
took  charge  about  Michaelmas,  1545.    The  agitated 
state  of  the  times,  no  less  ttian  the  wilfidness  of  his 
own  disposition,  prevented  any  lasting  good  results. 
In  1551,  on  the  ad\ace  of  Melanehthon.  he  accepted 
the  position  of  court  preacher  at  Bernbtirg,  but  was 
Btricken  with  paralysis  at  his  first  sermon,  Jime  7. 
Having  been  conveyed,  for  better  care,  to  Witten- 
berg, he  had  a  second  stroke,  and  waa  brought  back 


to  Bern  burg  to  die  a  few  weeks  later.  His  h'terary 
works,  apart  from  the  Naumburg  Kirchenordnung 
and  wxi tings  against  the  Interim,  are  mostly  school- 
l>ooks,  including  revisions  of  Melanchthon's  Latin 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  and  some  math' 
ernatical  works.  Luther  reckoned  him,  along  witli 
Veit  Dietrich  and  Johann  Spangenberg,  as  one  of 
Ilia  three  true  disciples,  because  he  sensed  school 
and  Church  with  equal  ardor.  O.  Albrecht. 

Biblioorapbt:  Soitrowi  of  knowJedge  are:  The  OraJio  ds 
vita  ,  ,  ,  N,  Medferi  by  A*  Stratberg«r»  JoniK  ISBl; 
Epiatola  Mflanchtkonis  to  Medler,  etK  Dam,  Jc<na,  I&25; 
Bricfwechgel  dea  J,  Jotuim,  ed,  G.  KaAvertiu,  2  voti.,  Halle, 
18&4-85;  Lnthert  Brirfr,  ed.  De  Wctte.  vol«.  iv.-vi,; 
Braun$chu>eiff\»che  SchulordminQcn,  ed.  F-  Koldewey,  pp, 
ixix.  sqq.,  65-97*  Berlin,  1886.  References  ta  the  earlier 
liKmeiire  (eighteenth  century)  will  \ye  found  in  Hauck* 
Bcrxog,  RE,  xii.  492.  Cion!«ult:  Riedel^  in  ZeitacJirift  fur 
preusBiMctw  QeBchichle  und  I^ndegkirche.  ii  (1865).  65-100; 
Holslein,  in  the  aanie,  iv  (1867),  271-287;  S.  Braun, 
Naumburg^  AnnaUn,  cd.  Kdster,  NaiLmbure,  1892;  E, 
HofTmann,  Naumburg  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation^  Leip- 
ftic.  1900;  K5flter,  in  ZKG,  xxii  (1901),  145  sqq.,  278 
pqq.;  y.  Mertc,  Schulwt^eiv  dtr  deuischen  HefomuUiefn^ 
Heidelberg.  1902. 

MEDLEY,  SAMUEL:  Englifih  Baptist  preacher 
and  hjTJUiist;  b.  at  Cheshunt  (6  m.  s.  of  Hertford) 
June  23,  1738;  d.  at  Liverpool  July  17,  1799.  After 
serving  in  the  navy  (1755-59),  he  kept  sehool  in 
London  (1762-66);  entered  tlie  ministry  and 
became  pastor  at  Watford,  Hertfortlshire  (1767)^ 
being  ordained  in  1768;  and  was  pastor  of  the 
Byrom  Street  chapel,  Liverpool,  from  1772  till  liis 
death.  He  is  known  principally  as  a  hyinnist,  his 
best  composition  being  '*  O  could  I  speak  the 
matchless  worth/' 

BrauooRAPBY:  His  Memoin  w«fr©  compiled  by  hiH  kiei, 
Samuel,  I_xjtidoii,  IfttX);  tmd  hy  bin  daughter,  8ar&h,  2 
parU,  Liverpool,  1833.  C«niiult  tilso:  Julian,  Hymnot^ 
oov>  p.  722;  8.  W,  Duffield,  EnglUh  Hymn*,  pp.  61,  402, 
623,  New  York.  188ft. 
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MEDO-PERSIA. 

V.  The  lIifltor>'  of  Medo-PorBi*» 
Th«3  Matida  Hordp^^  (j  1)» 
The  Kttflshit«a  (S  2). 
The  Early  Modes  (}  3). 
Early  Migratians;  the  Ciiimierian« 

Ecbatana  (§5)* 


L  The  Ifames:  The  form  of  the  word  Media  in 
the  earliciit  Persian  eunt^iform  texts  is  MMa^ 
Assyr.  and  Hebr.,  Madai.  The  origin  of  the  Vixinif 
its  meaning,  and  its  etymological  relatioiishipa 
are  entirely  unknoi^Ti.  The  name  Persia^  Persian^ 
in  the  Old  Persian  inscriptions  is  P^rsa,  in  Siisian 
Parsifj  in  Babylonian  Pars/i,  m  Hebrew  Paras. 
The  origin,  meaning,  and  relatioaship  of  tliia  word 
are  also  unknoiis-n. 

IL  The  Countries:  The  geojB^aphical  boundaries 
of  Media  and  Persia  varied  greatly  through  the 
centuries,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than 
rotighly  define  them.  The  earliest  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  situation  comes  from  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Assyrian  text^.  In  these  earliest  sources 
the  general  name  for  the  whole  territory  after- 
ward known  nti  Media  and  Persia  was,  according  to 
Winckler,  Anshan,  which  is  usually  connected  closely 
with  Suri  ("Syria"),     In  this  doubb  geographical 


Deioocft  and  Aoty^ees  I,  <S  6). 
The  Aeb^meaiaiiB  ($7). 
Cyrm  (}  8). 

Old-Testament  Alluaionet  (i  0). 
C&mbydea;  Dariua  (i  10). 
Xerxes,  Artaxerxes,  and  Successors 
(«  11). 

expression  the  word  jSuh  stood  for  that  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  north  of  Baby- 
lonia proper^  and  extended  also  northwesterly  to  Asia 

Minor.     The  word  Anshaa  covered  the 

I.  Geo-    territory  east  of  the  Tigris.    It  was  boi^ 

graphical    dert^l  on  the  northwest  by  the  territory 

Positioa     of  Man,  later  Armenia,  on  the  north 

and  Eiteot  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  ca^t  by 

the  great  desert,  and  on  the  south  hy 
Elam.  This  great  territory  was  divided  between 
tlie  complex  of  peoples  known  as  Medes.  The 
territory  originally  known  as  Persia  was  much 
smaller,  and  was  located,  in  general,  southeast 
of  the  larger  Median  possessions.  Its  western  and 
southern  border  was  the  Persian  Gnlf,  and  its  eastern 
was  formed  by  Carmania.  When  the  Persians  rase 
to  supremacy  the  name  Persia  was  extended  to  the 
greater  Median  territory,  and  a  new  geographical 
signification    was   acquired   by   it.     This    is   well 
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expressed  in  the  boasting  words  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger:  "  My  father's  kingdom  extends  so  far 
to  the  south  that  men  can  not  live  there  because  of 
the  heat,  and  northward  to  where  they  can  not 
exist  because  of  the  cold." 

Media  and  Persia  together  comprise  within  their 
borders  temperate,  sub-tropical,  and  tropical  con- 
ditions. On  the  extreme  northwest  the  winters  are 
long,  and  deep  snows  block  the  wild  and  almost 
trackless  mountain-passes.  In  the 
2.  Climate;  neighborhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
Fauna  torrid  temperatiu^es  prevail,  as  severe 
and  Flora,  in  the  plain  as  those  of  India.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  the  simimers  are  hot  and  humid,  and  bear  an 
evil  reputation  for  imhealthiness.  The  great  table- 
lands have  on  the  whole  a  temperate  climate,  but 
the  heat  of  sununer  is  often  very  excessive  and  the 
presence  of  deserts,  large  and  small,  contributes 
much  sand  to  the  atmosphere  when  the  wind  is 
high.  These  same  table-lands  are  covered  with 
snows  in  the  winter.  The  distribution  of  rain  over 
the  entire  territory  is,  even  yet,  not  scientifically 
known,  and  estimates  of  observers  vary  greatly.  In 
Persia  proper  ten  inches  per  anniun  is  supposed  to 
represent  fairly  well  the  average.  Without  irrigar 
tion,  two-thirds  of  modem  Persia  would  be  a  desert, 
and  within  the  historic  period  the  change  can  not 
have  been  great.  The  remainder  of  the  country 
includes  some  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the 
earth,  the  praises  of  which  poets  have  simg  for  cen- 
turies. The  flora  covers  a  very  wide  range,  from  the 
apple  in  the  northwestern  moimtain  regions  to 
the  peaches,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  lemons  of  the 
warmer  sections.  Wheat  grows  on  the  great  steppes, 
and  in  the  south  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  madder 
roots,  henna,  and  the  mulberry.  The  fauna  is  as 
widely  varied  as  the  flora. 

in.  Exploration  and  Excavation:  The  explora- 
tion of  the  land  of  Media  and  Persia  falls  into  two 
great  subdivisions.  The  former  concerns  Persia 
almost  exclusively,  the  latter  springs  chiefly  out 
of  the  interest  which  the  discovery  and  decipher- 
ment of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions 
have  awakened  (see  Inscriptions,  II.).  The  earliest 
explorers  of  Pefsia  were  all  men  engaged  in  seeking 
an  overland  route  between  Europe  and  India.  The 
notion  that  Persia  might,  in  itself,  reward  the 
explorer  was  an  afterthought.  The  story  of  the 
earliest  explorations  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  Italian  friar  Odoric  in  1320,  for  he  saw  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis  and  it  was  from  the  key  afforded  by 
the  inscriptions  there  discovered  that  all  present 
knowledge  of  Media  and  Persia  has  been  derived 
(see  Assyria,  III.,  1,  for  the  early  explorations  of 
Persia).  The  more  recent  explorations  have  been 
best  simmied  up  in  the  extended  tours  of  George  N. 
Curzon,  now  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  {Persia  and 
the  Persian  Question^  2  vols.,  London,  1892)  and 
Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  {Persia  Past  and  Pres- 
ent, New  York,  1906).  Both  of  these  had  the  his- 
torical problems  in  mind,  and  saw  the  country  in  its 
relations  to  Babylonia  and  Assyria  as  the  cimeif orm 
inscriptions  have  made  them  known.  The  former 
has  given  a  most  elaborate  review  of  the  work  of 
former  explorers,  the  latter  has  contributed  valu- 


able corrections  to  the  Behistun  inscription,  first 
copied  and  deciphered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
and  since  recopied  and  perfected  by  L.  W.  King 
and  R.  C.  Thompson  {The  Sculptures  and  Inscrip- 
tion of  Darius  the  Great  on  the  Rock  of  Behistun  in 
Persia,  London,  1907) .  Persia  proper  has  been  much 
better  explored  than  Media,  but  in  neither  land  have 
the  known  remains  of  ancient  cities  been  excavated. 
In  some  of  these  it  may  well  be  hoped,  by  analogy 
with  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Elamite  mounds, 
there  still  lie  buried  large  numbers  of  inscribed 
records  of  the  historical  events  of  both  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians.  Until  this  colossal  task  is  begun 
much  of  the  history  of  both  peoples  must  be  accepted 
at  second  hand  from  allusions  in  the  already  dis- 
covered records  of  their  neighbors.  The  sketch  of 
their  history  which  it  is  now  possible  to  give  is  but 
fragmentary,  with  great  gaps,  especially  in  the 
earlier  portions.  The  interest  of  the  imexplored 
sites  of  Media  would  be  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of 
Assyria,  surely  not  inferior  to  the  explored  sites  of 
Elam. 

IV.  Ethnological  Data:  The  peoples  of  Media 
and  Persia  in  ancient  times  afford  a  very  similar 
set  of  problems  to  those  which  are  confronted  in 
Bab^donia,  Canaan  and  in  Egypt.  In  all  these 
cases  there  existed  in  historic  times  races,  of  more 
or  less  mixed  blood,  who  may  readily  be  classified 
among  the  great  ethnological  groups  or  families. 
The  earlier  prehistoric  inhabitants  present  the 
greatest  problems  of  ethnology.  The  prehistoric 
populations  both  of  Media  and  of  Persia  are  of 
unknown  extraction  and  racial  ties.  These  early 
inhabitants  are  called  by  the  Babylonians  Umman 
Manda, "  the  Manda  hordes. "  They  were  uncivilized 
and  nomadic  and,  as  Winckler  has  said,  fill  in  the 
minds  of  the  Babylonians  a  place  somewhat  similar 
to  that  occupied  by  the  Scythians  in  the  mind  of 
the  Greeks.  Whence  these  people  came  there  is  at 
present  no  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peoples  of  the  great  historic  period,  who  are  known 
as  Medes  and  Persians,  both  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
Eiut>pean  race — ^the  great  race  which  in  later  times 
has  spread  all  over  Europe  and  America. 

V.  The  History  of  Medo-Peisia:  Philological 
indications  would  seem  to  show  that  in  extremely 
early  times  there  was  an  invasion  of  the  territory 
known  as  Media  by  a  number  of  people  from 
the  Caucasus  region,  a  region  onoe  crowded 
with  peoples  of  Aryan  affinities  but  with  much 
diversity  in  speech.    Into  this  territory  there  had 

previously   come   a   people    of   dark 
z.  The      complexions  who  may  have  had  some 
Manda      racial  ties  with  the  people  now  called 
Hordes.     Sumerians,  who  inhabited  Babylonia 
before  the  Semitic  Babylonians  entered 
it  (see  Babylonia,  V.,  §§  1,3-4).  The  first  glimpse  of 
the  land  and  people  of  Media  is  secured  from  an 
inscription  of  Anu-banini,  king  of  the  Lulubi,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Zagros.    The  style  of  this  inscrip- 
tion   seems    to    make    it    contemporaneous    with 
Saigon  I.  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3,  §  1)  about  3750 
B.C.;    Thureau-Dangin  does  not  venture  to  place  it 
so  early,  but  classifies  it  merely  as  earlier  than  the 
first  dynasty  of  Ur  (see  Babylonia,  VI.,  3,  §  3). 
Whatever  the  date  may  be,   the  people   called 
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Lulubi  miist  have  oome  Into  tlie  territory  from  the 
west  or  northwest  to  find  it  already  occupieil  by  the 
dark*skinned  folk,  connected  above  t<?ntativc!y 
with  the  Sumerians,  and  also  by  the  people  from 
the  Caucasus.  Their  title  for  **  prince  "  seems  to 
have  been  "Yansiii/'  As  they  entered  tlie  land 
from  west  or  northwest,  there  came  from  the 
east  the  Kasyapa,  or  Kasyapi.  These  may  per- 
haps be  all  grouped  together  and  called  the  Umman 
Manda, 

After    this    early    period    knowledge    of    Media 

passea  into  darkness  for  many  eenturiea,  aa  the 

nejct  intelligence   cornea   from  the   period  of  the 

Kaashite  dominion  in  Babylonia  when  Agum   IL 

(see  Babylonia,  VL,  5,  §  1,  wliere  this 

2.  The      king    is    registered    under   the    name 
Kasshites.    Agum-kakrime)  claimed  dominion  not 

only  over  Babylonia,  but  also  over 
Bome  Median  provinces,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  great  Kaisshite  invasion  passed 
also  over  Media,  and  conquered  portiona  of  its 
territory*  Another  long  period  is  to  be  passed  over, 
of  which  nothing  is  known  untd  the  reigns  of  Ada«l- 
nirari  I.  and  Shahnaneser  I.,  his  son,  kings  of  Assyria 
about  1300  B.C.,  who  conquered  the  Lidubi  or 
Lulumi,  who  were  again  conquered  about  two 
oenturiea  later  by  Nebuchadrezzar  L  of  Babylonia. 
During  this  entire  period  there  is  not  a  single  men- 
tion of  the  j>eople  whom  the  Greeks  called  Medes. 
They  have  not  yet  appeared  in  history.  All  the 
people  who  have  up  to  this  time  attracted  atten- 
tion belonged  in  some  way  to  the  unclaissified 
Maoda  hordes. 

In  his  twenty- fourth  campaign  in  the  year  836 
ShalDiane.se r  11.^  king  of  Assyria,  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Namri,  and  passing  on  through  the  country 
met  for  the  first  time  the  Amndai  or  Madai,  that  is, 

the    Medes     of    the     Indo-European 

3.  The  family.  He  claims  a  great  victory 
Early  over  them»  carrying  away  prisoners 
Medes.      and   devastating   their   cities.     Their 

recuperative  power  was  great,  for 
during  the  reign  of  Adiid-nirari  V.  (formerly  known 
as  Ramman-nirari  III.  or  IV.  or  Adad-nirari  III.  or 
IV.;  810-782  B.a)  the  eponym  c^mon  set«  down  no 
less  than  eight  campaigns  and  etill  another  under 
Aashur-Dan  III,  (771-754  B.C.).  The  Medes  seem 
to  have  increased  in  ntimbers.  and  then  to  have 
mastered  more  thoroughly  the  primitive  population 
and  to  have  gained  rapidly  in  power  with  the  pass- 
ing years  in  spite  of  the  gre^t  efforts  of  the  Assyrians 
to  overcome  them.  During  the  next  Assyrian  reign 
(TigUth-Pileser  IV.;  745-727  B.C.)  two  great 
expeditions  were  led  against  the  Medea  in  744  and 
in  737 J  in  the  former  of  which  the  Assyrian  king 
claims  to  have  carried  away  60,500  captives,  and 
in  the  latter  S,&60.  The  king  alwaji?  rt^fers  to  them 
as  the  "  dangerous  "  Medes,  and  such  he  doubtless 
found  them  to  be.  There  was  an  almost  continuous 
battery  of  attncks  upon  the  Medea  during  the 
reign  of  Sargon  II.,  722-705;  and  Sennacherib 
(705-681)  received  tribute  from  '*  the  far-away 
Medes,  whose  names  no  one  of  my  predeceasora  had 
ImowD." 

From  about  700  B.c»   new  wavea  of  migration 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Urumiah  passed 
VH.— 18 


down  into  the  territory  once  held  by  the  Assyrians 

and  lying  east  of  the  Tigris.    These  were  Indo- 

Europeans,  and  their  names  have  been 

4,  Early     preser\'ed  in  part  at  least  by  the  Assyr- 
Migrations;  ians.      The  best-known  of   them  are 

The  Cim-  the  Cimmerians  (the  Kinmierioi  of 
merians.  theGreeks,theG  ome  r  of  the  He  brews)  . 
All  these  peoples  were  a  cause  of  deep 
anjriety  to  the  Assyrians  during  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon  (681^6S  B.C.),  and  Asshurbanipal  (668-625 
B.C.)  in  vain  attempted  to  hold  them  in  check.  In 
large  numbers,  and  increasing  both  in  po^*er  and  in 
daring,  they  were  sweeping  all  before  them.  From 
about  the  year  640  the  native  rulers  of  Elam  no 
longer  are  mentioned,  for  the  Medes  had  possessed 
the  land,  and  very  Boon  after  that  year  there  is 
notice  of  the  kings  of  Anshan^  to  whom  Cyrua 
the  Great  looked  back  as  his  ancestors.  As  Assyrian 
power  dwindled  these  new  invaders  east  of  A^yria 
were  building  up  a  new  people^  the  old  Indo-Euro- 
I>eans  melting  together  with  the  new,  and  soon  this 
new  combination  was  able  to  found  a  kingdom  of 
its  oT^-n  with  the  capital  city  Eetjatana.  From  many 
sources    there    come   dowm    memories 

5.  Echa-    of    that    great    city.      The    ancient 
tana.        Persians  called  it  Hagmataua,  and  the 

Babylonians  Agamatanu,  while  the 
Greeks  catching  a  fabe  quantity  made  it  Ecbd* 
tana.  It  is  pmrliaps  safe  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
city  called  Amadana  by  Tiglath-Pileser  L,  and  in 
this  case  its  origin  would  go  back  to  the  twelfth 
century  before  Christ.  Herodotus,  on  the  other 
hand,  ascribes  \\s  origin  to  Deioces,  whom  he  regards 
as  the  first  great  rnler  of  the  Median  empire  about 
700  B.C.,  who  is  represented  as  having  erected 
great  walls  of  defense,  '*  the  walls  being  arranged 
in  circles  one  within  another."  From  this  time 
onward,  the  stream  of  Median  history  is  in  full 
flow^  and  the  Greek  sources  give  valuable  side- 
lights upon  the  native  monuments. 

Herodotus  makes  Deioc«s  the  ruler  of  the  Medes 
700-647  B.C.     The  successor  of  Deioces,  according 

to  Herotiotus,  was  Phraortes  (646-625) , 

6.  Detoces  but  of  him  nothing  is   learned   from 

and  Asty-  the     inscription    material    which   has 

ages  L      come  down,  and  the  name  ia  therefore 

suspect.  It  haa  been  suggested  by 
Winckler  that  the  real  ruler  of  Media  at  tliia  time 
was  Astyages  I.,  and  that  it  was  he  w*ho  waa  first 
invoked  by  the  Babylonians  to  lend  aid  against 
the  Assyrians.  There  is  no  solid  evidence  for  this  and 
the  statement  must  suffice  that  the  next  king  of  the 
MedcH,  C^vaxares  (624-585),  is  the  first  really  histori- 
cal monarch  of  the  Median  empire.  His  name  is  handed 
down  by  Darius  the  Great  in  the  form  Uvakshatara, 
and  he  it  was  who  broke  the  Scythian  power  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Babylonians.  Urged 
onward  by  Nabopolasaar,  king  of  Babylon,  Cyaxarea 
attacked  Nineveh  and  in  the  year  606  B.C.  laid  it 
w*flj?te,  and  with  it  the  upper  part  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Babylonian  cities  which  had  cast  in  their 
lot  TiM'th  the  Assyrians.  By  this  one  stroke  the 
Medes  were  enriched  through  the  vast  plunder  which 
Nineveh  provided,  but  also  they  had  sprung  from 
insignificance  into  the  position  of  a  world  power. 
The  Median   mmiea  fiushed  with   victory  swept 
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annrd  into  Uk  iMrtfaipest,  caoqaemt;  a*  thej  went, 
UDti]  t^^  rhrer  Haly»  b^eame  the;  wmtem  bouDdaiy 
of  the  new  emfAn  whieh  exUmied  eastward  to  the 
confoiefi  rjf  Elam,  It  was  a  vast  aod  poweiful  en>- 
pire  wtiieh  Cyaxafea  left  to  his  son.  Astyai^  (584- 
fifiOf)  was  not  al>ie  to  keep  up  the  f^ood  relations  with 
BabyWjia  whiich  had  continued  since  the  very  be- 
ghmin^  of  his  father's  reign,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  a  ifini$if^  of  some  kind  with  Xenghasar.  When 
Nations/]  us  became  king  of  BabjrloD  a  Median  army 
was  (jesieging  Harran,  and  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes  were  enemies. 

While  the  Merles  were  thus  founding  a  wid^ 
fpread  empire,  another  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
peao  waoderen  was  nlowly  preparing  for  even  greater 

dominion.    The    kings    who   were   to 

7.  The      lea/i  the  new  movement  are  called  the 

Achmmtn-  Achaetnenians    or    Achiemenides,   and 

kms.        three  lists  of  the  chief  members  of  this 

great  family  have  come  down,  one  upon 
the  cylinrler  of  Cyrus,  a  fiecond  upon  the  great 
inscription  of  iMrius  at  Behistun,  and  the  third  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  11).  The  combination  of  these  three 
fouroes  is  by  no  means  easy,  but  a  fair  agreement 
among  modem  Mchoiars  has  been  achieved,  and  the 
following  may  ix;  reganled  as  representing  the  facts 
M  well  as  thc^  can  be  made  out  at  present. 
Hakhsnuuiisb  (Aehjemenet) 

6bhpMb  (TelspM) 

KsmDusys  {CmmbyBm) 

Kunuib  (Cynif) 


Kunuib  (CyruM) 
Ksmbuxiys  (Csmbyaes) 


Ariyanuniui  (ArianunnM) 
Arahama  (Anames) 


Kura«b  (Cynui  tb«  Qreai)      Vi«bta«h|>a  (Hystaspes) 


Kambuxiya  (Cambynes) 


Darayavaah  (Darius) 


In  this  great  family  the  greatest  name  is  Cyrus, 
•on  of  CambydCH,  grandson  of  C^rus.  His  career 
was  so  splendid  that  the  imagination  of  the  whole 
world  of  ancient  culture  was  touched,  and  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  surrounded  his  per- 
sonality with  legends  for  which  no 
8.  Cyrut.  historical  basis  is  found.  When  he 
first  apfxjars  he  is  king  of  Anshan,  and 
his  capital  was  probably  Susa.  He  is  also  called 
king  of  Persia,  but  the  title  was  not  a  great  one 
until  ho  mode  it  great,  and  both  as  king  of  Anshan 
and  as  king  of  PerHia  he  was  at  first  more  or  less 
subject  to  the  greater  kingdom  of  Media.  There 
was  no  possibility  that  a  man  of  his  capacity  could 
continue  to  1x5  a  "  petty  vassal."  In  549  B.C.  he 
con(]uerc(l  Astyoges,  and  at  one  stroke  mode  him- 
•elf  king  of  the  Median  empire.  The  concentration 
into  the  hands  of  one  powerful  man  of  three  king- 
doms, Anshan,  Persia,  and  Media,  was  a  menace  to 
all  western  Asia,  and  there  was  soon  a  combination 
arranged  in  defense.  The  alliance  was  formed  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  Nabonidus,kingof  Babylonia, 
and  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  It  must  have  seemed 
fprmidablOi  but  it  afforded  in  reality  no  defense 


agminst  Gyros.  He  completed  the  rednctioa  of  ti 
whole  Median  empire  and  pushed  at  oooe  into  Asi 
Minor.  Crtxsus  was  taken  in  the  autumn  of  S^ 
and  before  the  eod  of  545  the  peninsula  of  Asj 
3linor  had  become  a  part  of  the  new  Persian  empii 
and  was  divided  into  satrapies  and  ruled  by  a  stron 
hand.  Cyrus  turned  next  to  Babyionia.  Xaboc 
idus  was  busy  with  temples  and  restorations,  an 
his  son  BeUhazzar.  set  to  defend  the  country,  wen 
down  to  defeat  before  Cyrus  at  Opis.  and  Sipps 
feD  without  fighting.  Gobryas  (Gubaru.  Ugfaarv 
entered  Babylon  without  a  struggle  and  on  th 
3d  of  Marcbeswan  (October)  539  Cyrus  enteie 
Babjdon  and  was  received  as  a  deliverer. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  such  a  career  should  bav 

captivated   the  minds  of  the   Hebrews.     In   Isa 

zL-xhriiL  Cynis  is  Yahweh's  anointed  and  to  hii 

the  exiles  were  looking  for  the  delivei 

9.  Old-      anoe    from    Babylonia.      In    538    h 

Testament  issued  the  decree  that  set  the  Jew 

Alliisions.  free  from  their  tranmiels  and  permit 
ted  the  b^:inning  of  the  rebuilding  0 
national  and  religious  life  in  Jerusalem. 

Cyrus  built  his  capital  at  Pasargodx,  and  ther 
also  was  set  his  tomb,  and  in  the  year  529  his  reign 
glorious  not  only  in  war,  but  also  in  peace,  came  t 
an  end,  and  Cambyses  II.  (529-521  B.C.)  reigne< 
in  his  stead. 

Cambyses  began  his  reign  by  putting  to  deat) 

his    brother  Smerdis,   and   a  despotic    and    nun 

though  brief  career  began.    Though  far  inferior  V 

Cyrus   in    ability,    Cambyses    had    j 

ID.  Cam-  daring  imagination,  and  contemplate< 
byses;       vast  projects  of  conquest.     On  sligh 

Darius,  pretexts  he  invaded  Egypt,  capture< 
Memphis,  and  pushed  on  victoriously 
to  Thebes.  A  great  expedition  sent  thence  int« 
Nubia  met  with  disaster,  and  Cambyses  set  out  fo 
home.  On  the  way  he  learned  that  a  rebellion 
serious  in  extent  and  dangerous  in  intensity,  ha< 
begun  in  his  kingdom.  A  Magian  whose  name  wa 
Gaumata  (Gomates)  had  put  forth  a  claim  to  b 
Smerdis,  whom  Cambyses  had  slain,  and  was  read^ 
to  seize  the  supreme  power.  When  this  terribl 
news  reached  him,  he  committed  suicide.  With  hin 
ended  the  elder  branch  of  the  Achaemenian  line 
for  his  successor  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  belonge< 
to  the  younger  line.  A  combination  of  nobles  sue 
ceeded  in  slaying  the  false  Smerdis,  and  Dariu 
(522-485  B.C.)  was  made  king.  His  reign  begai 
with  great  works  of  peace.  He  reorganized  the  sys 
tem  of  satrap  government,  giving  large  autonomy 
but  retaining  effective  control  in  all  matters  o 
moment  to  the  empire.  He  dug  a  canal  betweei 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  established  a  system  o 
posting  over  newly  built  roads  covering  large  por 
tions  of  his  empire,  secured  a  new  respect  for  lav 
and  governed  by  it  himself,  and  even  by  his  enemiei 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  almost  universal  respect 
In  war  his  success  was  mixed  with  failure,  anc 
his  plans  were  far  too  great,  but  the  achievement 
were  nevertheless  memorable.  At  one  blow  he  es 
tablished  his  dominion  over  the  Punjab  in  north 
western  India,  while  in  the  west  he  conducted  j 
great  campaign  against  the  Greeks,  only  to  meet  witl 
a  decisive  defeat  at  Marathon  (490  e.c).     Whilt 
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preparing  for  another  assault  be  died  suddenly,  leav- 
ing to  his  son  Xerxes  a  revolt  ui  Ejgypt,  and  imhn* 
Uhed  preparatioEis  against  the  Greeks. 

Xences  I,  (Khshayarsha)»  4S5-465  B.C.,  was  in 
no  respect  the  equal  of  his  father^  but  somethitig  of 
the  old  military  prowess  was  revealed  in  his  sucoess- 
fui  suppre^ion  of  the  revolt  in  Egypt  and  also  of  a 
rebeiiion  in  Babylonia.     He  wa^  then 
II.  Zerxes,  free  to  attack  the  Greeks^  and  with  a 
ArtaxerxeSi  large  army  he  passed  over  Asia  Minor, 
and  Sue-    crossed  the  Hellespont,  and   invaded 
ccssors*     Europe,     But  in  the  naval  battle  of 
Salamis  his  deet  was  overwhelmed  and 
he  was  compelled  to  return  in  defeat  to  his  capital. 
His  empire  was  tottering,  but  endured  with  some 
show  of  stren^ha  century  and  a  half  longer,  chiefly 
because  of  the  organization  which  it  had  received  at 
the  clever  hands  of  Dariuij,     Xerxes  fell  a  victim  at 
last  to  intrigue  and  perished  at  the  hands  of  assas- 
sins.    With  Km  end  came  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Persian  power.    The  Greeks  had  cause  to  remem- 
ber him,  while  the  Hebrews  enshrined  a  tradition 
of  his  court  in  the  book  of  Eatber  and  caUed  him 
Ahasuerus, 

The  next  king  was  Artaxences  Longimanus 
(Artakahatau),  465-424  bx.,  in  whose  reign  Nebe- 
miah,  his  cup-bearer,  and  Ezra  the  scribe  were  per- 
mitted to  visit  Jerusjilem  and  there  set  in  order  a  new 
Jewish  commonwealth  with  the  organisation  of  a 
church.  His  successor  Darius  IL,  ciiUed  Darius 
No  thus  (424— it)5),  had  an  inglorious  reign,  suffering 
not  a  little  at  the  hands  of  his  sister  and  Queen  Pary- 
satis,  who  was  ambitious  to  set  her  beloved  son  Cyrus 
on  the  throne  but  failed  in  the  effort.  The  scepter 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  lazy  Artaxences  I.  Mnemoo 
(405-358),  under  whom  the  waning  power  of  the 
empire  became  a  byword.  His  successor  Artaxerxea 
III.  Ochus  (358-338)  restored  for  a  time  the  empire, 
reduced  the  Egyptians,  and  put  doiivn  numerous 
revolts  which  had  their  origin  in  the  laxity  of  the 
previous  reign.  He  was  murdered  at  last  by  Bagoas, 
who  tried  to  settle  upon  the  throne  Arses  (338-336), 
but  he  proved  faithless  to  his  patron,  and  Bagoas 
poisoned  him  and  made  Darius  TIL  Codomannus 
(336-331  B.C.),  a  great-grandson  of  Darius  XL,  the 
king.  He  was  unequal  to  the  fearful  emergency 
which  came  upon  him,  Alexander  the  Great, 
fresh  from  universal  sucicess,  met  him  in  battle  at 
Arbela  (331)  and  scattered  his  hosts,  destroyed  by 
fire  his  palaces  at  Persepolis,  and  sent  his  dead 
body  to  his  aged  mother.  The  sun  of  Persian 
hegemony  and  independence  had  set.  The  history 
of  the  Christ  bus  under  the  SassanidiD  is  gi\"en 
under  Nestorians  (q.v,),  which  involves  virtually  the 
history  of  that  period,  Robert  W,  Rogers. 

BiDLiooitAPifT:  For  ctirrent  biblloj^raphy  consiiilt  E,  Wil- 
hf'lm,  "  Pem«ii."  mJahretberichtfUrOe»chichtswiJmen»chaJU 
Berlin  (&ti  annuAl).  On  th«  ejrplDrationfl  and  di«cov€rie>J 
the  lit«ratun9  under  Ajwyri»;  *nd  the  workaof  Lord  Curion 
and  A.  V.  W.  Jiitrkjioa  natneid  in  the  t«xt.  On  the  iti* 
■cfiptioDa,  bo«iid«4  the  works  oF  Jackson,  and  of  Kin^  and 
Ttonpson,  oamod  in  the  tpxt,  ooiuult:  H.  C.  Tolman, 
Quid*  to  tks  Old  Pertian  Inscriptiong,  New  York.  1002; 
ki«ai,  Ancieni  Persian  Lexicon  and  lAe  TrxUt  of  the  Acha- 
fiwfilaii  Jnacription*.  ib.  10€S;  idem.  The  BtMniun  In* 
Bcriptton  oi  King  Dariu*,  ib,,  1906;  H,  C.  RawUnson,  The 
PfTsuin  Cunri/irmt  InJttripiidm  ai  Behittun^  tn  JRAS, 
184&-A9.  F.  Spiegel.  AU^p0niMeh«  K«ilinMchrift«n,  Leip- 
vlci,  ISat;    C.  B«Koldi,  Du  AcM^mmidtninschrifttn,  Leip* 


•i«.  1882;  T.  Noldeke,  Ptrt^poliM,  Di*  AduitmenidiMchm 
und  KtKimditehen  DenkmAler  und  tnuehriften  von  Pertepo- 
li*  ,  .  ,  ,  2  vol»^  Bedin.  1882;  F.  H,  Weijwbftch,  ZHs 
Achommidenifudaiften  moeiter  Art,  Letpaic,  18{>0;  F*  H. 
Weiubtteb  and  W.  Banff,  DU  aUper$Uchtn  KtilinMchriften, 
Leipaie,  ia03-IfM)Q;  C.  BarUioIom»,  Altiranitche^  WiirUrr- 
frucA,  StraabuTK.  1904.  On  the  history  oonsult:  B.  Bria- 
■on,  De  re(fio  Pertarum  principatu^  ed.  J,  H«  LederlJn, 
Slraabunt,  1710;  G.  Rawlinwin,  Seven  Great  MoftarrMai 
(tn&ny  reprinU);  T.  Nuldeke,  Auf»\iUe  tur  prrsischen 
GtMchichte,  Leip^lc,  1887;  idem,  in  Entychpadia  BrUafi- 
nica,  0th  ed.,  art.  Peraia;  F,  Spiegel,  Eranischa  AUer- 
ihtim^kunde,  u.  236-681,  Leip«ir,  1873;  E.  Meyer,  G»- 
MchichU  de$  AtUrtumt,  parts  1-3.  Stuttitart.  1884-1901; 
X  von  PraSek,  Medicn  und  daa  Haua  dtt  KyaxurtM,  Berlin. 
1890;  idem.  jDt<r  m-9ten  Jahre  Dareio*  de$  HvatoMpiden  und 
der  oUpernMdis  KaUndar,  L«ip8ic,  1901;  idem,  Geschichte 
der  MmUr  und  Perttr  bU  tur  makedoniKkcn  Erobcrung, 
2volfl.,  Gotha,  1900-10:  F.  Justi.  GeMchickie  Iranttfonden 
ftUe*Un  Zeiien,  in  Grundriaa  der  iranutcken  Philt/logie^  Stnu- 
burg,  1895^19(M;  idem.  Central  and  Eastern  Amia  in  An^ 
tifjuity,  LnndoQ,  1902;  idem,  IraniMcheM  NamenbucK  Mar- 
burff,  1895;  J,.  Marquart,  Unttrmurhunoen  lur  Ge»chichie 
von  Iran,  G6tting;eu,  1890-1906;  idem,  Erannahr,  Berlin, 
1901;  P.  Kershoflp,  Studies  in  Ancient  Pertusn  Hi»tory, 
London,  1905;  V.  Smith,  Early  HiaL  of  India  from  600 
B.C.  to  the  Sfohammedan  Conq%i4$l,  pp.  10,  34-35,  Oxford, 
1908  (deala  «itb  the  coaqueat  of  NortberQ  India,  ef. 
Esther  i.  I). 

MEGAHDER  (GROSSMAflN),  KASPAR:  BvnBs 
Reformer;  b.atZOrich,  1495;  d.  there  Aug.  IS,  1545, 
He  studied  at  Basely  and  m  1518  became  a  chaplain 
in  his  native  city.  From  the  beginning  he  stood 
unconditionally  on  the  side  of  Zwingli;  after  1525 
he  was  active  at  the  exegetical  school  founded  by 
Zwingli.  In  1528  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
theology  and  preacher  to  Bern  where  the  foundation 
for  a  theological  institution  was  being  laid,  and 
the  noanagement  of  ecclesiastical  afTaIrs  fell  into 
his  ban  da. 

The  importance  of  Megander  for  the  history  of 
the  church  hes  in  hts  consistent  attitiide  in  the 
negotiations  for  union  between  the  Swiss  and  tlie 
German  Reformation.  Bern  fomiefl  the  center  of 
opposition  to  the  efTorts  of  Btitzer,  and  Megander 
was  the  leading  spirit  of  that  opposition.  At  first 
his  older  colleagues  shared  entirely  hia  Zwinglian 
views,  but  Sebastian  Meyer,  the  friend  of  the  Stras- 
burg  theologians,  and  Peter  Kunz,  who  for  a  time 
had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  energetically  endeavored 
to  advance  the  union  with  the  Saxons.  Conse- 
quently both  sides  vehemently  attacked  each  other, 
in  colloquies  and  from  the  pulpit.  A  synod  held  on 
May  31,  1537,  censured  the  offensive  quarrelipf 
of  both  parties  and  reqtiested  silence.  Another 
convention,  held  in  September,  gave  Butzer  an 
opportunity  to  defend  himself,  and  declared  itself 
satisfied  mth  his  justification.  Megander,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  asked  to  revise  his  catechism 
because  Butzer  and  Kiinz  suspected  it  of  heresiea 
in  the  article  on  the  Lord's  Suppt-r,  Megander's 
catechism  had  appeared  in  1536,  and  although  he 
was  not  disinclined  to  make  changes,  he  was  so 
deeply  hurt  by  Butzer's  immediate  and  inconaid- 
erate  revision  that  he  rcftised  to  acknowledge  it. 
Consequently  he  was  dismissed  before  the  end  of 
1537,  and  returned  to  ZOrich  where  he  was  made 
dean  at  the  cathedral.  With  I^o  Jud  Megander 
piiblishe<l  *'  Annotations  to  Genesis  and  Elxodus  " 
(1527)  after  Zwingli's  oral  lectures,  also  **  Annota- 
tions to  the  EpiBlle  to  the  Hebrews  and  to  I  John  ** 
( 1 539) .      He  also  wrote  short  commentaries  on  Gala- 
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tians  (1533),  Ephesians  (1534),  and  Timothy  and 

Titus  (1535).  See BuTZER,  Martin.  (EMiLEouf.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  best  souroes  are  the  letters  of  Zwingli, 
in  which  the  activities  of  Megander  often  receive  notice. 
The  works  on  the  life  of  Zwingli  have  also  more  or  less 
to  say  of  him.  Consult:  Hundeshagen,  Die  Konflikte  dea 
Zwinolianiamus,  Lutherthunu,  CcUviniamtu  in  der  bemi»chen 
Landeakirche  1632-68,  Bern,  1842. 

MEGAPOLENSIS,  JOHANNES  {Jan  van  Meke- 
lenburg):  Dutch  missionary  to  the  American  In- 
dians; b.  at  Koedyck,  Holland,  1603;  d.  in  New 
York  City  Jan.  24, 1670.  He  came  to  America,  1642, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  patroon  of  Rensselaerwyck, 
and  labored  as  a  frontier  missionary.  He  remained 
until  1649  working  among  the  Mohawk  Indians, 
whose  language  he  learned,  many  of  whom  joined 
his  church.  He  was  thus  the  first  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  preceding  John  Eliot  by  three  years. 
From  1649  to  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York).  His  zeal 
led  him  into  intolerance  toward  Lutherans  and 
Independents.  His  valuable  "  Short  Account  of 
the  Mohawk  Indians,  their  Country,  Language, 
Figure,  Costume,  Religion,  and  Government," 
written  in  Dutch  and  published  without  his  consent 
(Amsterdam,  1651),  b  translated  in  Historical 
CoUedions,  State  of  New  York,  vol.  iii. 

MEGIDDO:  A  royal  Canaanitic  city  assigned 
at  the  conquest  to  Manasseh,  though  situated 
within  the  borders  of  Issachar.  Apparently  it  was 
not  occupied  at  the  conquest,  though  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  inhabitants  were  subjected  to 
tribute  (Josh.  xvii.  11-13;  Judges  i.  27-28).  It 
was  fortified  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  ix.  15),  and  Aha- 
siah  died  there  (II  Kings  ix.  27).  It  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Taanach,  the  modern  Tell 
Ta'anuk  (Josh.  xii.  21,  xvii.  11;  Judges  v.  19;  I 
Kings  iv.  12),  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
about  half-way  down  its  southern  side.  The  site 
is  therefore  by  some  recognized  in  Tell  el-Mutasellim, 
on  a  spur  jutting  out  from  Carmel,  not  far  from 
Lejjun,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Roman  town 
L^o;  others  prefer  Lejjim  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
lie  on  both  sides  of  a  perennial  stream  which  may 
well  be  the  "  waters  of  Megiddo  "  (Judges  v.  19). 
Its  situation  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
a  battle-ground  of  the  nations  for  millenniums 
(cf.  Judges  V.  19-21;  II  Kings  xxiii.  29-30;  Zech. 
xii.  11;  and  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  e.g.,  of 
Thothmes  III.),  gave  it  a  strategic  importance. 
Accordingly  it  appears  in  history  as  a  fortified  city 
(Josh.  xii.  21;  I  Kings  ix.  15),  and  in  Rev.  xvi.  16 
(Har  Magedon,  i.e.,  **  the  moimtain  [fortress]  of 
Magedon ")  it  figures  as  the  typical  fortress 
about  which  the  final  world  conflict  is  to  take 
place.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioorapht:  Dillmann's  commentary  on  Joshua  at  xii. 
21;  G.  F.  Moore's  commentary  on  Judges,  pp.  47,  168; 
Conder,  in  the  PEF,  Memoira,  ii.  90-99  (identifies  it  with 
Mujedda  near  Bethshean,  unqurationably  wrong);  O.  A. 
Smith,  Hiatorical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  63, 
886-387,  406.  London,  1896. 

MEGILLOTH.    See  Canon  of  Scripture,  I.,  6. 

MEHLHORN,  m61^6m,  PAUL:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Gauem  (a  village  of  Saxon  Altenburg) 
Jan.  3^  1851.    He  was  educated  at  the  universities 


of  Jena  (1869-72;  Ph.D.,  1873),  Zurich  (1872), 
and  Leipsic  (1872-73),  after  which  he  was  succes- 
sively teacher  in  a  private  school  for  girls  in  Dresden 
(1873-74),  and  at  the  Nicolai  Gymnasium  in 
Leipsic  (1875-81),  and  professor  at  the  gynmasium 
in  Heidelberg  (1881-93).  He  was  abo  a  teacher  in 
the  theological  seminary  of  Heidelberg  from  1883 
to  1893  and  associate  professor  of  theology  at  the 
university  of  the  same  city  from  1891  to  1893. 
Since  1893  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church  in  Leipsic.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Deutscher  Protestantenverein,  belongs  to  the  liberal 
school  in  theology,  and  has  written,  among  other 
works:  Die  Bibel,  ihr  Inhalt  und  geschichtlicher 
Boden  (Leipsic,  1877);  Kirchengeschichte  fur  hoh- 
ere  Schvlen  (1880);  Grundrisa  der  protestantiachen 
ReUgiondehre  (1883);  Heidelberger  UniversitdU- 
predigten  (1891);  Kriiiaches  und  ErbaiUichea 
(Berlin,  1891);  Wie  iat  in  unaerer  Zeit  daa  Christ^ 
entum  zu  verteidigenf  (1894);  Aua  den  Quellen  der 
Kirchengeachichte  (2  parts,  1894-99);  Rechenachaft 
von  unaerm  Chriatenium  (Leipsic,  1896);  Aua 
Hdhen  und  Ticfen  (sermons,  1902);  Der  Religiona- 
unterricht  in  den  hoheren  Schulen  (Heidelberg,  1902) ; 
Die  beiden  Hauptrichtungen  dea  kirchlichen  Protes- 
tantiamua  (1903);  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  im  Leben 
Jeau  (Leipsic,  1906) ;  and  Die  Blutezeit  der  deutachen 
Myatik  (TQbingen,  1907).  He  has  also  edited  the 
second  part  of  K.  J.  Holsten's  Daa  Evangdium  dea 
Paulua  (Berlin,  1898)  and  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  editions  of  J.  Hammer's  Leben  und  Heimat 
in  GoU,  eine  Sammlung  Lieder  zur  Erbauung  und 
Veredlung  (Leipsic,  1901-05). 

MEIDERLIN,    PETER.    See    Meldenius,    Ru- 

PBRTU8. 

MEIER,  moi'er,  ERNST  JULIUS:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Zwickau  Sept.  7,  1828;  d.  at  Dresden 
Oct.  6,  1897.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Leijv 
sic  and  filled  the  successive  positions  of  pastor  at 
Flemmingen  (1854-64),  suf)erintendent  at  L5ssnitz 
(1864-67),  superintendent  of  the  diocese  of  Dresden 
(1867-90),  and  court  preacher  and  vice-president 
of  the  national  consistory  at  Dresden  (1890-97). 
By  his  vigorous  personality  he  exercised  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  national  church  of  Saxony  and 
its  clergy.  His  especial  gift  was  preaching.  His 
versatile  spiritual  interest  was  coupled  with  ready 
command  of  expression,  together  with  much  skill 
in  the  way  of  ingenious  coordination  of  ideas.  His 
sermons  stick  closely  to  their  text,  and  his  ideas 
are  clearly  presented,  though  their  style  pre- 
supposes a  rather  high  degree  of  culture  in  the 
audience.  He  published  three  volumes  of  ser- 
mons (Leipsic,  1871,  1877,  1886),  two  collections 
of  addresses  as  superintendent  (1871,  1881),  and 
sundry  lectures.  Georo  Rietschel. 

BiBLXOORAPirr:  B.  KQhn,  in  BeitrAoe  zur  a&chaiachen  Kir- 
chengeachichte, xii.  1  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1807;  C.  Mensel,  KircK- 
liehea  Handlexikon,  iv.  524-525,  Leipaio,  1894. 

MEINHOLD,  moinOiOlt,    JOHANN  FRIEDRICH 

HELLMUT:    German  Lutheran;    b.   at  Kammin 

(40  m.  n.n.e.  of  Stettin),  Aug.  12,  1861.    He  was 

educated   at   the   imiversities   of  Leipsic,    Berlin, 

.  Greifswald,  and  Tubingen  from  1879  to  1884,  and 
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in  the  latter  year  became  privat-dooeiit  for  theology 
at  Greifswald^  where  lie  was  appointed  a^isociat^? 
professor  four  years  later.  In  ISSU  he  went  in  a 
similar  capacity  to  Bonn,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  hh  present  position  of  full  prufcsKor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment  exegesis  ami  Hebrew  in  1903.  In  addition  to 
briefer  contributions,  he  has  written:  Die  Composi- 
tion de^  Buchea  Daniel  (Greifswald,  1884) ;  Beitrdge 
xur  Ertddrung  des  Bucket  Daniel,  i.  (Leipsic,  1888); 
IHt  geBchkktlichen  Hagiographen  {Chronika,  Esra, 
Nekemia,  Hulk,  Esther)  und  das  Bxich  Daniel  avsge- 
legt  (in  collaboration  with  S.  Oettli;  Nttrdhngen, 
1889);  Wider  den  Kletnglattben,  ein  emstes  Wort  an 
die  evangetischen  Christen  oiler  Partci^n  (Freiburg, 
lJi95);  Jesit^  und  das  Aite  Testaniertt,  tin  zweites 
ernstes  Wort  an  die  emngelischen  Chj^ten  (1S9G): 
Jeso/a  und  seine  Zeit  (1898);  Die  JesajaeTZiihl- 
nngen^  Jesaja  36^9  (GtSttingen,  1808);  Die  Lade 
*  Jaht'es  (Tubingen,  1900);  Stmlien  £iir  israetitlschcn 
Religionsgeachichte,  l,  (Bonn,  1903);  Die  bibliAche 
Urge$chichte  in  geTtteinverstdndlicher  Daratellung 
(1904);  and  Sabbat  und  Woche  im  Alien  Testament 
(Gattingen,  1905). 

MEINHOLD,  KARL  HEINRICH  JOACHIM:  Ger^ 
man  Lutheran  j  b.  at  Liepe  (on  the  Island  of 
Usedom  in  the  Baltic)  Aug.  21,  1813;  d.  in  Kamniin 
(120  m.  n.n.e.  of  Berlin)  July  20,  1888.  His  father 
was  a  pastor  and  a  rationalist,  like  the  clergy  of 
lib  83m oti  of  that  time,  though  hia  rationahsni  was 
not  consistent.  In  1827  he  entered  Mary's  College 
at  Stettin  and  in  1831  the  University  of  Greifswaltl 
and  lat-er  tliafc  of  IlalJe.  Under  the  influence  of 
Tholuck  and  of  UUmann,  and  later  of  8chleiermacher 
in  Berlin,  he  severed  all  relations  with  rationahsm, 
drawing  closer  to  the  Bible.  In  1838,  he  waa 
appointed  pastor  at  Kolzow,  in  the  Island  of 
WoUin,  Pomerania,  where  he  succeede<l  in  main- 
taining Luthcmn  interests  and  soon  l^ecame  one  of 
the  acknowledged  clmmpions  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  In  the  later  part  of  the  periotl  of  organ i- 
zation  of  Lytheranism  within  the  Prussian  state 
church  Meinhold  was  a  prominent  worker  and 
influenced  the  final  settlement.  The  synod  of 
Wollin,  to  which  Kolzow  belonged,  reaolvcil  that 
their  parishioners  should  take  the  name  of  Lutherans 
ofTicially  and  that  the  sacraments  should  be  admin- 
istered according  to  the  Lutheran  rite.  In  1840, 
a  general  synod  fjetitioned  the  authorities  to  guar* 
anlee  the  Lutheran  rights,  but  withotit  success. 
After  1848,  the  authorities  decided  that  the  Union 
should  become  absolute.  During  the  political 
struggles  the  Lutheran  associations,  with  head- 
c|iiarters  at  Naugard»  planned  for  self-defense.  In 
1851,  Meiuhold  was  appointed  superintendent  at 
Kammin,  where  he  soon  became  the  Icmler  of  the 
ainociations  in  their  coatest  with  the  authorities. 
These  associations  liad  to  contend  with  two  tenden- 
cies, first  that  toward  separation,  secondly  tlmt 
toward  absorption,  with  the  latter  of  which  the 
authorities  sided,  and  in  the  contest  Meinhold 
receivefl  blame  from  both  parties.  In  1869,  Sui>er- 
intendent  Meinhold  was  suspended,  but  he  was 
reinstated  in  1874  by  order  of  the  ministry.  Then 
supervened  the  Falk  era:  the  clergy,  expecting 
greater  freedom  and  led   by  Meinhold,   outlined 


their  position  at  a  conference  at  Gnadaii  in  1S74, 
However,  disciplinary  measures  were  taken  against 
Meinhold.  A  synodal  order  Wiis  iitsued,  Iiwking  to 
a  union  between  the  confessional  group  and  the 
authorities.  In  1875,  a  general  sjiiod  assembled 
and  determined  upon  harmony;  the  result  was  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  gained  a  right  of  existence 
within  the  Prussian  state  church.  In  1S80,  Meinhold 
was  reappointed  superintendent^  then  district  school 
inspector,  and  in  1888  a  jubilee  w:is  celebrated  for 
his  fifty  years  of  active  service.  (T.  Meinhold.) 
BiBUOGftAPirr:  Allg^mnnnm  cv<inffeliich4uiheriMche  Kircher^ 
itUung,  18SS,  pp.  It07  Bqq. 

MIIHRAD  (MEGINHARB) j  ST.     See  Einsiedeln. 

MEIHWERK,  moin'v^rk:    Bishop  of    Pnderborn, 

1O09-103G.    He  was  related  to  the  royal  family  and 

rectal ved  hb  educ^ition  in  the  ecclesiastical  aohoola 

of  Halberstadt  and  Hildesheim.     He  was  made  a 

canon  of  Halberstadt;  later,  in  the  time  of  Otto  III., 

court  clmplain^  and  in  1009  Heinrich  11.  made  him 

bbhop  of  Paderborn,  He  served  faithfully  in  internal 

and  external  alTairs  the  emperor  and  liis  country, 

and  was  able  with  great  cleverness  to  assc^rt  lus 

influence  among  kings  ami  nobles,  among  wealthy 

clergymen  and  laymen,  obtaining  endowments  for 

bis  diocese  or  for  the  monastery  of  Abtlinghofen, 

built  between  1015  and  1031  in  the  western  suburb 

of  Paderborn.  (Franz  GOrrbs.) 

Bibmoohapht:    The   baA&t   Miur(!<e   \b  ao   ftnonymoua   llfo 

written  about  1150,  ©d,  Q.  H.  PerU  in  MOH,  ScripL,  xi 

(18M),  J  04-1  m,  and  in  ASH,  Jimp.  i.  511-553.     A  very 

u--M3fuJl  bibliograpKy  la  given  in  Pottliast,    Wegiceiaer.  pp. 

1478-7©.     CoQsult:    F.  X.  Schroder.  J^bfn  und  Wirktn 

deM  .  ,  ,  MHnw^kt,   .  .  .  ,    100$-9Q,    Piviprboni,     1895; 

H.  Breaslau,  JahfbQch*r  de*  deutschen  Reicha  utUer  Kon^ 

rod  IL.  ii,  460  sgq.,  Leipaie,  iSS'l. 

MEISNER,  mais'ner,  BALTHAZAR:  German  the- 
ologian; b.  at  Dre^sden  Feb.  3,  1587;  d.  at  Witten- 
berg Dec.  29,  1626;  belonged  to  that  circle  of  theolo- 
giaiis  in  the  first  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century 
who  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  needs  of  the  church. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  Gicssen*  Strasburg,  and 
Tiibingen;  was  appointed  professor  in  Wilttniberg, 
1013.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  B.  Mentzer 
in  G lessen  and  J.  Gerhard  id  Jeaa,  but  among  them 
it  was  he  w!io  had  the  feharpe.st  eye  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  church  and  made  effectual  efforts*  to 
remedy  them.  These  attempts  are  evidenced  in 
his  publication,  B.  AMeismri  Pin  Dcmderia,  dictated 
shortly  before  his  death  and  publishe*!  anony- 
mously (Frankfort,  1670).  His  Phihsophia  Sobria 
(li  vob.»  Wittenberg,  lOH-23)  opposeil  the  prevail- 
ing tendencies  of  logical  studies  and  established  hia 
literary  fame,  (A.  Uauck.) 

MEISSEN,  maia'sen,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  An  an- 
cient episcopal  see  in  Germany,  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  L  in  the  senile  ttiat  it  grew  out  of 
the  fortress  which  he  built  at  the  conflueaco  of  the 
Elbe  and  theTriebisch.  The  erection  of  the  bishop- 
ric was  decided  at  a  synod  held  at  St.  Severus  in 
Classe  near  Ilavenim  in  972.  The  first  bishop^ 
Burchard,  was  consecrated  at  Christmas,  tlGS,  and  re- 
ceived the  largest  territorj^  of  any  of  the  sees  subject 
to  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.       (A.   Hauck.) 

The  bishops  reoeived  the  dignity  of  prinoea  o( 
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the  empire,  with  the  right  of  eoina^  from  the 
thirteenth  century;  In  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Huijsitea  were  very  strong  here*  and  in 
the  sixteenth  Duke  Henry  of  Saxony  established 
Pro  testa  ntisnir  the  last  bishop,  John  IX.  von 
HaugwitSf  msignirig  the  eccJesiaBtic&l  jurisdiction 
into  the  hands  of  the  chapter;  his  predecessor 
John  VI I .  von  Schleinitz  (d.  1537)  had  aheady 
abandoned  to  the  duke  all  claim  to  secular  juri^ 
diction.  The  town  of  Meissen  is  fifteen  miles 
northwest  of  Dresden. 

BtauooAAFffT:  Cod^  diplomaUcut  Stx^sanim,  «d.  E.  Q. 
Ci«r»dorf,  II,*  i«-iiL.,  Leipsic,  IMS  sqq.;  E.  MachatA£!hek, 
Oaehichtt  der  BiKhdfe  deM  H&chMtifU  Mtitmen,  Dreedcti. 
1SS4;  E,  O.  StihuJtic,  0i«  K^ionititrung  ,  .  .  drr  (iebiete 
nntdi«n  Stmie  und  Elbe,  Leipnic,  1S86;  Der  Fap^t,  dU 
Bt(^$runQ  utvd  die  V^rwoiUtnG  d^r  keiligen  Kirths  in  Rom, 
p.  199,  Munich,  1004:  J.  P,  KirMh,  lltuttrUrt*  OmtchiehU 
dgf  kaiholincken  Kirdve.  p.  232.  ib.  1003;  KL,  viii*  1100- 
119S;  Hauck,  KD,  ui.  62€r^27  et  pnaaim, 

ICEJER,    m^'yer,  OTTO    KARL   ALEXANDER: 

German  canonist;  b.  at  ZeUerfeld  (28  m.  s,e.  of 
Hildeaheim)  May  27,  181S;  d.  at  Hanover  Dec.  25, 
IS93;  studied  juriaprudence  at  Berlin,  Jena,  and 
Gdttingen  (LL.D.,  1S41),  In  1S45  he  published  hh 
instittdioTwn  de9  gemeinen  deutuchen  KirchenrechtSf 
containing  the  elements  of  canon  law.  Through  this 
work  the  Hanoverian  government  was  led  to  grant 
hicn  a  stipend  by  me^ns  of  which  he  visited  Rome, 
studying  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church,  its  power, 
and  its  attitude  toward  Protestants.  He  officiated 
as  professor  at  Ktimgaberg  and  in  Oretfswald^ 
1847-30,  and  was  in  1851  appointed  consistorial 
councilor  at  Rostock^  and  later  librarian  of  the 
university  there.  In  Rostock  he  edited  (1854-60), 
together  with  Khefoth,  the  Kirckliche  Zeilschrift, 
and  he  took  a  part  in  the  ecclesiastical-political 
struggles  of  the  time.  In  1874  he  became  professor 
at  GOttingen,  and  in  18S5  president  of  the  eeelesi* 
astical  court  at  Hanover.  Of  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned:  Die  Propagandaj  ihre  Proviji^ 
en,  ^r  RecM  (2  vols.,  Odttingen,  1S52-S3);  Zur 
Ge9ckichUdgr  Tiimischr^eutschen  Ftage  (3  vols.,  Eos* 
toek,  1871-55);  and  Das  Rtehidi^ien  der  deuiBchen 
emngelmehen  Landeskirchen,  Umrisu  tur  OrientW' 
rung  fikr  GeisUiche  und  Oemeindiglied^  (Hanover, 

1889).  (Q*   UHLEORNtO 

MEEHITAIlISTSi  One  of  the  noblest  congre- 
gations in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnreh,  which  haa 
developed  a  literary  activity  comparable  to  that 
of  the  congF^ation  of  St.  Maur.  Mekhitar,  the 
founder  of  the  order,  was  bora  of  humble  parentage 
at  Sebaste,  in  Leaser  Armenia,  Feb,  7,  1676,  and 
died  at  Veniee  Apr,  27,  1749,  When  fotirteen  years 
of  ago  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross 
near  his  native  place,  where  in  1691  he  was  made 
deacon.  He  busied  himself  in  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  patristic  writings  and  developed  a  talent  for 
hymn- writing.  In  search  of  learning  he  removed 
to  Tokat,  and  thence  to  Echmiadzin,  the  seat  of 
Armenian  scholarship.  Finding  his  desires  unsat^ 
isfied  he  returned  to  Sebaste,  and  in  1693  renewed 
his  study  of  patrist^'cs.  In  1696  he  set  out  for  Rome, 
and  on  the  way  fell  in  with  the  Jesuit  missionary 
Antoine  Beauvilhers,  who  advised  him  to  study  in 
BoEoe  and  then  diffuse  western  learning  through- 


out Armemia.  His  journey  w*as  broken,  however, 
by  a  violent  fever  which  attacked  him  in  Cyprus; 
he  returned  to  his  home  in  the  monastery  near 
Sebaste,  and  there  was  made  pnest,  1696.  Kh 
ambition  had  been  aroused  to  accomplish  two 
purposes,  the  moral  and  religious  uplift  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Armenian  Churches.  In  1699  he  was 
made  doctor  of  theology  at  Eraerum,  became 
noted  as  a  teacher,  and  interested  many  of  his 
pupils  in  the  missionary  work  wliich  he  hjid  at  heart. 
When  his  purposes  respecting  church  tmjon  became 
known,  he  was  compelled  to  move  with  great 
Circumspection,  and  engaged  a  hoi^e  at  Pera^  a 
suburb  of  Constantinople ,  where  a  printing-press 
was  set  up  in  the  interest  of  his  propsganda.  Then 
b^an  a  persecution  that  com|)elletI  him  to  take 
refuge  with  the  French  ambassador  and  in  the 
Capuchin  monastery.  He  was  advised  to  select  a 
site  in  the  peninsula  of  Morea,  now  a  part  of 
Greece,  then  a  possession  of  Venice,  as  the 
seat  of  the  missionary  establishment  which  he 
contemplated;  in  1703  lie  settled  at  Mod  on,  in 
Morea,  and  by  170S  a  monastery ,  church,  and 
school  had  been  built  and  occupied.  In  1712  hk 
order  was  constituted  under  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony 
and  Btt  Benedict-  In  consequence  of  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Venice,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  Modon;  he  obtained  from  Venice  the  island 
of  San  Lazarro,  where  he  settled  Sept.  8,  1717, 
The  re&ult  of  a  journey  to  Rome  was  the  gaining  of 
so  complete  confidence  in  him  on  the  part  of  pope 
and  cardinals  that  aU  di^cultics  were  removed, 
and,  aided  by  rich  countrymen,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  completion  of  his  projected 
bmldings, 

Mekbitar  sought  to  improve  education  among  the 
Armenians  not  only  in  secular  but  in  religious 
instruction.  He  also  attempted  to  carry  further 
the  earlier  efforts  of  Popes  Urban  VIII.,  Alexander 
VI L,  and  Innooent  XI.  for  a  union  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Armenian  Churchcis.  He  fostered  the 
study  of  the  old  Armenian  langxiagc,  writing 
Oramm&Hm  Annemi  (ed.  A,  Mekhitar,  Venice,  1770) 
and  a  leiieon  of  Armenian  (1744).  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Bible,  e.g., 
on  Matthew  {1737);  after  the  translation  of  individ- 
ual books,  he  published  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  1734;  he  also  issued  many  other  works 
rendered  from  Ijatin  or  Italian,  selecting  those 
which  he  thought  would  serve  the  purposes  toward 
which  he  had  worked.  After  his  death  the  students 
who  hafl  gathered  about  him,  who  now  called 
themselves  Mekhitarists,  took  up  his  work.  They 
and  their  sucoessors  stocked  their  library  with  the 
best  treatises  and  rendered  into  Armenian  the 
works  of  the  ancient  masters  in  philosophy  and 
theology.  Besides  thb,  they  were  themselves 
producers,  and  such  works  appeared  as  M.  Cham- 
chian's  **  History  of  Armenia  "  (3  vols.,  Venice, 
1784-86,  Eng.  transL,  2  vols.,  Calcutta,  1827), 
L.  Indahidshian^s  "  Archeology  and  Geography  " 
(11  vols.,  Venice,  1802-16),  and  the  great  Armenian 
le^con  compiled  by  a  number  of  collaborators 
{Venice,  1S36-37),  Contributions  to  patristi^s 
and  other  branches  of  learning  have  resulted,  as 
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in  the  discovery  of  the  thirteen  letters  of  Ignatius 
in  Armenian  traiislation  and  of  the  commentary 
of  Ephmcni  Syriis  on  the  Gospel  Harmony  (of 
Tatian?).  The  institution  in  Venice  has  great 
influence  even  with  Armenianij  not  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  branches  in  other  lands- 
Turkey,  Russia,  France,  Austria,  and  Hungary — 
have  addetl  to  its  wealth  and  prestige.  Elspecially 
notable  among  these  is  tlie  branch  in  Vienna^ 
plantetJ  there  in  1810,  the  printing-department  of 
which  has  contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of 
knowledge  in  the  home  country.  The  mother 
hoiLse  is  now  the  goal  of  all  modem  scholars  who 
de^ini  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Armenian  language 
and  literature,  (K,  KEa^LERf  ) 


BtnLiOGAAFirr:  E.  Bore,  Saint  Lasare,  ou  hiM.  tU  la  iociiU 
reiigieuM  arm^ienn^  d»  MichUar,  Vunice,  1835;  idem,  L# 
Couvmt  dc  S.  Laaar*  h  V*niM,  Pttria,  1837;  B.  SamAliJUU 
Quadiro  deila  §toria  letiermia  di  Armenia,  VcsJca,  1829; 
C.  F.  Neumsnnp  VerMucH  einer  Qt^rhichU  der  armeniMchtn 
Littemiur,  LoipBic,  1S36;  Wictdiachmann,  io  TQ,  1835, 
part  1,  cF.  1846,  pp.  527  aqq.;  L«  VtuilBjit  fie  Florivsl, 
Lea  Af^khitariMteM  de  S.  Lasare,  Venice,  1SS6;  V-  Lan«lo«, 
The  Armenian  Monoileryi  of  SL  Ltuarut — Venice,  VentOB, 
1874;  F.  A.  Hennemann,  Dot  Klamter  der  ameniichen 
M6nche  aufder  Instl  Si.  lazzaro,  ib.  1881;  A.  Mayer,  DU 
MeehitarUtenbuduiruckerei,  Vienna,  1888;  F.  8cherer, 
Die  MtchitariMten  in  Wien,  ib.  1892;  K.  KaJ«J]ikiajiiui» 
SkiMtg  der  lUeraruiidir-ttfpographischen  Thdtiakeit  der  Mtchi* 
taritten  Conffr^tiatiafi  in  IV  ten,  ib.  18t>S;  S.  Weber,  Dt# 
katkoiitche  Kircke  in  Armenian,  Fmih'aT^.  1903;  KL, 
viii.  1122-37.  8ome  of  the  literature  griven  under  Aa- 
HKXtA  will  be  found  pertinent.  C<]n£iult  also  Heimbudier, 
Orden  und  Konffregaiiomn,  u  313-319* 
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L  Life:  Phxhpp  Mclanchtlion,  the  German  hu- 
manist and  Reformer,  waa  born  at  Bret  ten  (13  m, 
e.n.e.  of  Carlsrohe)  Feb.  16^  1497,  and  died  at 
Wittenl:>erg  Apr,  19,  1560.  His  father,  Georg 
Selnvaricerd,  was  armorer  to  Count  Palatine  Philip. 
Melanchthon  received  his  firat  in.*it ruction  in  the 
school  of  his  native  city;  he  then  had  a  private 
tutor,  Joliann  Ungor,  in  ihe  hou.se  of  his  grand- 
father. In  1507  he  was  sent  to  the 
I,  Bduca-  Latin  school  at  Pforiheira,  tlie  rector 
tion,  of  which,  Georg  Simler  of  Wimp  fen, 
introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  poets  and  of  tlie  philoHOphy  of 
Aristotle.  But  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  hia 
great-uncle,  Johann  Reuchlin,  the  great  representa- 
tive of  humanisin,  who  advisetl  him  to  change  his 
family  name,  Schwarzerd,  into  the  Greek  efiuivalent  - 
Mel&nchthon.  Not  yet  thirteen  years  old,  he  en- 
tered in  1509  the  ITniversity  of  Ileidelberg  where 
he  studied  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy, 
and  was  known  as  a  good  Greek  scholar.  As  the 
lectures  of  the  university  did  not  satisfy  him,  he 
diligently  read  in  private  grammar,  rhetoric, 
dialectics,  and  the  ancient  poets  and  historians. 
Being  refused  tlie  dc?gree  of  master  in  1512  on 
account  of  his  youth,  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where 
he  pursued  humanistic  and  philosophical  studies, 
but  devoted  himself  also  to  the  study  of  jurispni- 
dence,  mathematics,  a^itronomy,  and  even  of 
medicine.  When,  having  completed  his  philosoph- 
ical courae,  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  master  in 
1516,  he  began  to  study  theology.  Under  the 
influence  of  men  Uke  Reuchlin  and  Erasmjia  he 
became  con \i need  tliat  true  Christianity  was 
something  quite  different  from  scholastic  theology 
as  it  was  taught  at  the  university.  But  at  that 
time  he  had  not  yet  formed  fixed  opinions  on  the- 
ology, since  kter  he  often  called  Luther  his  spiritual 
father.  He  became  conventor  (repet^nt)  in  the 
cfmiubcmivm  and  had  to  instruct  younger  scholars. 
He  obo  lectured  on  oratory,  on  Vergil  and  Livy,  I 


His  first  pubhcations  were  an  edition  of  Terence 
(1516)  and  his  Greek  griinuniir  (1518),  but  he  had 
written  previously  the  preface  to  the  Episiola 
cl^romm  viroritm  of  ReuchMn  (1514). 

The  more  strongly  he  felt  the  opposition  of  the 

scholastic  party  to  the  reforms  instituted  by  him 

at  the  University  of  Tu  bingo n,  the  more  willinglj 

he  followed  a  call  to  Wittenberg  as  pro- 

2*  Professor  fessor  of  Greek,  where  he  aroused  great 

at  Witten-  admiration  by  his  inaugural  De  corri- 
berg.  gend  19  adolevceniict  Hindi iM.  He  lectured 
before  five  to  six  hundred  students, 
afterward  to  fifteen  hundred.  He  was  highly  e^ 
teemed  by  Luther^  u^hose  influence  brought  him  to  the 
study  of  Scripture,  especially  of  Paul,  and  so  to  a 
more  living  knowledge  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine 
of  salvation.  He  w*as  present  at  the  disputatioQ 
of  Leipsic  (1519)  as  a  spectator,  but  influenced  the 
discussion  by  his  comments  and  suggestions,  so 
that  he  gave  Eck  an  excuse  for  an  attack.  In  his 
Dr/ensio  amtra  Jokann€fn  Eckium  ([Wittenberg,] 
1519)  he  had  already  clearly  developed  the  principles 
of  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  its  interpretation* 
On  account  of  the  interest  in  theology  shown  in 
his  lecturer  on  Matthew  and  RomauH^  together 
w^ith  his  investigations  into  the  doctrines  of  Paul, 
he  w^as  granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  theological  factdty.  Soon 
he  was  bound  closer  than  ever  to  Wittenberg  by 
his  marriage  to  Katharina  Krapp,  the  mayor's 
daughter,  a  marriage  contracted  at  his  friends' 
urgent  request,  and  especiaUy  Luther's  (Nov.  25, 
1520). 

In  the  beginning  of  1521  in  his  Didymi  Faventini 
adversus  Thmnam  Placentinumr  pro  3f.  LtUhero 
oratio  (Wittenberg,  n.d.),  he  defended  Luther 
by  proving  that  Luther  rejected  only  papal  and 
ecclesiastical  practised  which  were  at  variance  with 
Scripture,  but  not  true  philosophy  and  true  Chris- 
tianity. But  while  Luther  w^as  absent  at  the  Wart- 
burgj  during  the  disturbaaoes  caused  by  the  Zwickau 
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Prophets  (q.v.)>  there  appeared  for  the  first  time  the 

limitations   of  Melanchthon's   nature,  his  lack  of 

firmness  and  his  diffidence,  and  had  it 

3.  Theo-  not  been  for  the  energetic  interference 
logical     of  Luther,  the  prophets  would  not  have 

Disputes,  been  silenced.  The  appearance  of 
Melanchthon's  Loci  communes  rerum 
iheologicarum  aeu  hypdypoaea  theologic(B  (Wittenberg 
and  Basel,  1521)  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
confirmation  and  expansion  of  the  reformatory  ideas. 
In  close  adherence  to  Luther  Melanchthon  presented 
the  new  doctrine  of  Christianity  under  the  form  of  a 
discussion  of  the  "  leading  thoughts  "  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  His  purpose  was  not  to  give  a  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  Christian  faith,  but  a  key  to 
the  right  imderstanding  of  Scripture.  Nevertheless, 
he  continued  to  lecture  on  the  classics,  and,  after 
Luther's  return,  would  have  given  up  his  theological 
work  altogether,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Luther's  urg- 
ing. On  a  journey  in  1524  to  his  native  town,  he 
was  led  to  treat  with  the  papal  iegate  Campegi  who 
tried  to  draw  him  from  Luther's  cause,  but  without 
success  both  at  that  time  and  afterward.  In  his  Un- 
terrtcht  der  Vintatom  an  die  Pfarherm  im  Kur/Ur- 
ttenthumb  zu  Sachaaen  (1528)  Melanchthon  by  estab- 
lishing a  basis  for  the  reform  of  doctrines  as  well  as 
regulations  for  churches  and  schools,  without  any 
direct  attack  upon  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Church, 
presented  clearly  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of 
salvation.  In  1529  he  accompanied  the  elector  to 
the  Diet  of  Speyer  (see  Speter,  Diet  op)  to  repre- 
sent the  Evangelical  cause.  His  hopes  of  inducing 
the  imperial  party  to  a  peaceable  recognition  of  the 
Reformation  were  not  fulfilled.  He  later  repented 
of  the  friendly  attitude  shown  by  him  toward  the 
Swiss  at  the  diet,  calling  Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  '*  an  impious  dogma  "  and  confirming 
Luther  in  his  attitude  of  non-acceptance. 

Although  based  on  the  Marburg  and  Schwabach 
articles  of  Luther,  the  Augsburg  Confession  (q.v.), 
which  was  laid  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530, 
was  mainly  the  work  of  Melanchthon.  It  b  true, 
Luther  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
4.  Augsburg  the  irenical  attitude  of  the  confession 
Confession,  was  not  what  he  had  wished,  but 
neither  he  nor  Melanchthon  were 
conscious  of  any  difference  in  doctrine,  and  so  the 
most  important  Protestant  symbol  is  a  monument 
of  the  harmony  of  the  two  Reformers  on  Gospel 
teachings.  But  at  the  diet  Melanchthon  did  not 
show  that  dignified  and  firm  attitude  which  faith 
in  the  truth  and  the  justice  of  his  cause  should  have 
inspired  in  him,  although  it  is  true  that  he  had  not 
sought  the  part  of  a  political  leader,  since  he  lacked 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  well 
as  energy  and  decision.  The  Apology  of  the  Augs- 
burg (I)onfession,  likewise  the  work  of  Melanchthon, 
was  also  a  clear  exposition  of  the  disputed  doctrines, 
drawn  immediately  from  experience  and  Scripture. 
Now  in  comparative  quiet  Melanchthon  could  devote 
himself  to  his  academical  and  literary  labors.  The 
most  important  theological  work  of  this  period  was 
the  CommerUarii  in  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Romanoa 
(Wittenberg,  1532),  a  noteworthy  book,  as  it  for 
the  first  time  established  the  doctrine  that  ''  to  be 
justified"  means  "to  be  accounted  just,"  while 


the  Apology  still  placed  side  by  side  the  two  mean- 
ings of  "  to  be  made  just  "  and  "  to  be  accounted 
just."  Melanchthon's  increasing  fame  gave  occar 
sion  for  several  honorable  calls  to  Tubingen  (Sept., 
1534),  to  France,  and  to  England,  but  consideration 
of  the  elector  induced  him  to  refuse  them. 

He  took  an  important  part  in  the  discussions 

concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  which  began  in  1531. 

He  approved  fully  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  sent 

by  Butzer  to  Wittenberg,  and  at  the  instigation  of 

the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  discussed  the 

5.  Discus-  question  with  Butzer  in  Cassel,  at  the 

gions  on  end  of  1534.  He  eagerly  labored  for 
Lord's      an  agreement,  for  his  patristic  studies 

Supper  and  the  Dialogue  (1530)  of  (Ecolam- 
and  Justi-  padius  had  made  him  doubt  the  cor- 

fication.  rectness  of  Luther's  doctrine.  More- 
over, after  the  death  of  Zwingli  and  the 
change  of  the  political  situation  his  earlier  scruples 
in  regard  to  a  union  lost  their  weight.  Butzer 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  believe  with  Luther  that  the 
true  body  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  bitten 
by  the  teeth,  but  admitted  the  offering  of  the  body 
and  blood  in  the  sjrmbols  of  bread  and  wine  (see 
Wittenberg,  Concord  op).  Melanchthon  dis- 
cussed Butzer's  views  with  the  most  prominent 
adherents  of  Luther;  but  Luther  himself  would 
not  agree  to  a  mere  veiling  of  the  dispute.  Melanch- 
thon's relation  to  Luther  was  not  disturbed  by 
his  work  as  a  mediator,  although  Luther  for  a  time 
suspected  that  Melanchthon  was  **  almost  of  the 
opinion  of  Zwingli  ";  nevertheless  he  desired  to 
"  share  his  heart  with  him."  During  his  sojourn 
in  Tubingen  in  1536  Melanchthon  was  severely 
attacked  by  Cordatus,  preacher  in  Niemeck,  be- 
cause he  had  taught  that  works  are  necessary  for 
salvation.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Loci  (1535) 
he  abandoned  his  earlier  strict  doctrine  of  deter- 
minism which  went  even  beyond  that  of  Augustine, 
and  in  its  place  taught  more  clearly  his  so-called 
Synergism  (q.v.).  He  repulsed  the  attack  of  Cor- 
datus in  a  letter  to  Luther  and  his  other  colleagues 
by  stating  that  he  had  never  departed  from  their 
conmion  teachings  on  this  subject,  and  in  the 
antinomian  controversy  of  1537  Melanchthon 
was  in  harmony  with  Luther. 

It  is  true,  the  personal  relation  of  the  two  great 
Reformers  had  to  stand  many  a  test  in  those  years, 
for  Amsdorf  and  others  tried  to  stir  up  Luther 
against  Melanchthon  so  that  his  stay  at  Wittenberg 
seemed  to  Melanchthon  at  times  almost  unbearable, 
and  he  compared  himself  to  "  Prome- 
6.  Relations  theus  chained  to  the  Caucasus." 
with        About   this   time  occurred   the  noto- 

Luther.  rious  case  of  the  second  marriage  of 
Philip  of  Hesse  (See  Luther,  Martin, 
§  21).  Melanchthon,  who,  as  well  as  Luther,  re- 
garded this  as  an  exceptional  case,  was  present  at 
the  marriage,  but  urged  Philip  to  keep  the  matter 
a  secret.  The  publication  of  the  fact  so  affected 
Melanchthon,  then  at  Weimar,  that  he  became 
exceedingly  ill.  In  Oct.,  1540,  Melanchthon  took 
an  important  part  in  the  religious  colloquy  of 
Worms,  where  he  defended  clearly  and  firmly  the 
doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Melanchthon  used  as  a  basis  of  the 


discussion  ao  etlition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
which  had  been  reviued  by  him  (1540),  and  lat«r 
was  called  Varmia,  Although  Eck  pointed  out  the 
not  unessential  cfiange  of  Article  X.  regarding  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  Protestants  did  not  then  take 
any  offense.  The  cxilloquy  failed,  not  because  of 
the  obstinacy  and  irritability  of  Mclanchthon,  a^ 
has  been  asserted,  but  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  further  con  cessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  conference  at  Regensburg  in  May,  1541^  was 
also  fruitless,  owing  to  Meknchthon's  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  articles  on  the  Churchy  the  sacraments, 
and  auricular  confession.  His  views  concerning  the 
Lord's  Supper,  developed  in  union  with  Butzer  on 
the  occasion  of  draiving  a  draft  of  refonnation  for 
the  electorate  of  Cologne  (1543)»  aroused  severe 
criticism  on  the  part  of  Luther  who  wished  a  clear 
statement  as  to  "  whether  the  true  body  and  blood 
were  received  physically."  Luther  gave  free  vent 
to  his  displeasure  from  the  pulpit,  and  Melanchthon 
expected  to  be  banished  from  Wittenberg.  Further 
outbreaks  of  his  anger  were  warded  off  only  by  the 
efforts  of  Chancellor  Brdck  and  the  elector:  but 
from  that  time  Melanchthon  liad  to  suffer  from  the 
ill'temper  of  Luther,  and  was  besides  afflicted  by 
various  domastic  troubles.  The  death  of  Luther, 
on  Feb.  18,  1546,  affected  him  in  the  most  painful 
manner^  not  only  because  of  the  common  course 
of  their  lives  and  struggles,  but  also  because  of  the 
great  loss  that  he  believed  was  suffered  by  the 
Protestant  Church. 

The  last  eventful  and  sorrowful  period  of  his  life 
began  with  controversies  over  the  Interim  (q.v.) 
and  the  Adiaphora  (q.v.:  1547).  It  is  true,  Me- 
lanchthon rejecte<i  the  Augsburg  Interim,  which  the 
emperor  tried  to  force  upon  the  defeated  Protes- 
tants;   but  in  the  negotiations  concerning  the  60» 

called  Leipsic  Interim  he  made  con- 

7,  Contro-  cessions    which    can    in    no    way    be 

versies  with  justified,  even    if    one    considers    his 

Flacius,     difficult  f^osition^  opposed  as  he  was  lo 

the  elector  and  the  emperor.  In 
agreeing  to  various  Roman  usages,  Melanchthon 
started  from  the  opinion  that  they  are  atliaphora 
if  nothing  is  chimged  in  the  pure  doctrine  and  the 
Bacranients  which  Christ  instituted,  but  he  ignored 
the  fact  that  concessions  made  under  such  circum- 
stances  have  to  be  regardetl  as  a  denial  of  Evan- 
gelical convictions.  Melanchthon  himself  jjerceived 
his  faults  in  the  course  of  time  and  repented  of 
them,  having  to  sufTer  more  than  was  |ust  in  the 
displeasure  of  his  friends  and  the  liatred  of  his 
enemies.  From  now  on  until  his  death  he  was  full 
of  trouble  and  sufTering.  After  Luther's  death  he 
became  the  '*  theological  leader  of  the  German 
Reformation,"  not  indisputably,  however;  for  the 
real  Lutherans  with  Flacius  Illyricus  at  their  head 
aceuaed  him  and  his  followers  of  heresy  and  apos- 
tasy, Melanchthon  bore  all  accusations  and 
calumnies  with  admirable  patience,  dignity^  and 
eelf-controL  It  can  not  be  denied,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Lutherans  defended  themselvciS  against  not 
only  supposed  but  actual  deviations  from  their 
beliefs,  although  their  zeal  sometimes  carried  them 
to  extremes,  nor  on  the  other  Imnd  that  Melanchthon 
aod  hia  followers  represented  a  justifiable  point  of 


view,  though  they  could  not  always  express  it 
within  proper  Hmits.  In  his  controversy  on  justi- 
fication with  Andreas  Osiauder  (q.%\)  Melanchthon 

satisfied      aU     parties.      Melanchthon 

8*  Disputes  took  part  also  in  a  controversy  with 

with        Staneari,  who  held  that  Christ  was  our 

Osiander    justification  only  according  to  his  hu- 

and  Flacius.  man   nature.      He    was   also    still    a 

strong  opponent  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olies,  for  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  elector  of 
8axony  declared  himself  ready  to  send  deputies 
to  a  council  to  be  convened  at  Trent,  but  only 
under  the  condition  that  the  Protestants  should 
have  a  share  in  the  discussions,  and  thjiit  the  pope 
should  not  be  considered  as  the  presiding  officer 
and  judge.  As  it  was  agreed  upon  to  send  a  con- 
fession to  Trent,  Melanchthon  drew  up  the  Confessio 
Sajronica  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  discussing,  however,  in  greater  detail, 
but  with  moderation,  the  points  of  controversy 
with  Rome.  Melanchthon  on  his  way  to  Trent  at 
Dresden  saw  the  military  preparations  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  and  after  proceeding  as  far  as  Nuremljerg, 
returned  to  Wittenberg  (March,  1552);  for  Maurice 
had  turned  against  the  emperor.  Owing  to  his  act, 
the  condition  of  the  Protestants  became  more 
favorable  and  was  still  more  so  at  the  peace  of 
Augsburg  {1555),  but  Melanchthon's  labors  and 
isuffe rings  incrciised  from  that  time.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  disputes 
over  the  Interim  and  the  freshly  started  contro- 
versy on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Ab  the  statement 
*'  gomi  works  are  oecessary  for  salvation  ''  appeared 
in  the  Leipsic  Interinit  its  Lutheran  opponents 
attacked  in  1551  Georg  Major  (q  %^),  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Melanchthon,  eo  Melanchthon  dropped 
the  formula  altogether,  seeing  how  easily  it  couid 
be  misunderstood.  But  all  his  caution  and  reser- 
vation did  not  hinder  his  opponents  from  continu- 
ally working  against  him,  accusing  him  of  synergism 
and  Zwinglianism.  At  the  conference  in  Worms 
in  1557  which  he  attended  only  reluctantly,  the 
adherents  of  Flacius  and  the  Saxon  theologians 
tried  to  avenge  themselves  by  thoroughly  humilia- 
ting Melanchthon,  in  agreement  with  the  malicious 
desire  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  condemn  all 
heretics,  especially  those  who  had  departed  from 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  before  the  Ijeginning  of 
the  conference.  As  this  was  directed  against 
Melanchthon  himself,  he  protested,  so  that  his 
opponents  left,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  now  broke  off  the  colloquy, 
throwing  all  blame  upon  the  Protestants.  The 
Il^formatioQ  in  the  sixteenth  century  did  not 
experienoe  a  greater  insult,  as  Nitzsch  says. 
Nevertheless,  Melanchthon  persevered  in  his  efforts 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  suggesting  a  synod 
of  the  Evangelical  party  and  drawing  up  for  the 
same  purpose  the  Frankfort  Recess  (q.vO  which 
he  defended  later  against  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
Jfore  than  anything  else  the  controversies  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
The  renewal  of  this  dispute  was  due  to  the  victory 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Calvin istic  doctrine 
and  its  tnrtuenco  upon  Germany.  To  its  tenets 
Melanchthon  never  gave  his  osaenti  nor  did  he  use 
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its  characteristic  formulas.  The  personal  presence 
and  self-impartation  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  especially  important  for  Melanchthon;  but 
be  did  not  definitely  state  how  body  and  blood  are 
related  to  this.  Although  rejecting  the  physical  act 
of  mastication,  he  nevertheless  assumed  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  therefore  also 
a  real  self-impartation.  Melanchthon  differed  from 
Calvin  also  in  emphasizing  the  relation  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  justification. 

But  before  these  and  other  theological  dissensions 

were  ended,  ho  was  at  last  freed  by  his  death;  a  few 

days  before  this  event  he  committed 

9.  Death,  to  writing  his  reasons  for  not  fearing 
it.  On  the  left  were  the  words,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  delivered  from  sins,  and  be  freed  from  the 
acrimony  and  fury  of  theologians";  on  the  right, 
"  Thou  shalt  go  to  the  light,  see  God,  look  upon 
his  Son,  learn  those  wonderful  mysteries  which 
thou  hast  not  been  able  to  understand  in  this  life." 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  a  severe  cold 
which  he  had  contracted  on  a  journey  to  Leipsio 
in  March,  1560,  followed  by  a  fever  that  consumed 
his  strength,  weakened  by  many  sufferings.  The 
only  care  that  occupied  him  until  his  last  moment, 
was  the  desolate  condition  of  the  Church.  He 
strengthened  himself  in  almost  uninterrupted 
prayer,  and  in  listening  to  passages  of  Scripture. 
Especially  significant  did  the  words  seem  to  him, 
"  His  own  received  him  not;  but  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God."  When  Caspar  Peucer  (q.v.),  his  son- 
in-law,  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything,  he  replied, 
"  Nothing  but  heaven."  His  body  was  laid  beside 
Luther's  in  the  Schlosskirche  in  Wittenberg. 

n.  Estimate  of  his  Works  and  Character:  Me- 
lanchthon's  importance  for  the  Reformation  lay 
essentially  in  the  fact  that  he  S3rstematized  Luther's 
ideas,  defended  them  in  public,  and  made  them  the 
basis  of  a  religious  education.  These  two,  by  com- 
plementing each  other,  harmoniously  achieved  the 
great  results  of  the  Reformation.  Only  the  heroism 
and  creative  power  of  a  Luther  were 

z.  Luther  able    to    break    with    the    reigning 

and  Me-  church.  Melanchthon  was  impelled 
lanchthon.  by  Luther  to  work  for  the  Reformation; 
his  own  inclinations  would  have  kept 
him  a  student.  Without  Luther's  influence  Me- 
lanchthon would  have  been  "a  second  Erasmus," 
although  his  heart  was  filled  with  a  deeper  religious 
interest  in  the  Reformation.  While  Luther  scattered 
the  sparks  among  the  people,  Melanchthon  by  his 
humanistic  studies  won  the  sympathy  of  educated 
people  and  scholars  for  the  Reformation.  Beside 
Luther's  heroism  of  faith,  Melanchthon's  many- 
sidedness  and  calmness,  his  temperance  and  love 
of  peace,  had  a  share  in  the  success  of  the  movement. 
Both  men  had  a  clear  consciousness  of  their  mutual 
position  and  the  divine  necessity  of  their  common 
calling.  Melanchthon  wrote  in  1520,  "  I  would 
rather  die  than  be  separated  from  Luther,"  whom 
he  afterward  compared  to  Elijah,  and  called  "the 
man  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  spite  of  the 
strained  relations  between  them  in  the  last  years  of 
Luther's  life,  Melanchthon  exclaimed  at  Luther's 
death,  **  Dead  is  the  horseman  and  chariot  of 


Israel  who  ruled  the  Church  in  this  last  age  of  the 
world!"  On  the  other  hand,  Luther  wrote  of 
Melanchthon,  in  the  preface  to  Melanchthon's 
Conunentary  on  the  Colossians  (1529),  "  I  had  to 
fight  with  rabble  and  devils,  for  which  reason  my 
books  are  very  warlike.  I  am  the  rough  pioneer 
who  must  break  the  road;  but  Master  Philipp  comes 
along  softly  and  gently,  sows  and  waters  heartily, 
since  God  has  richly  endowed  him  with  gifts." 
Luther  also  did  justice  to  Melanchthon's  teachings, 
praising  one  year  before  his  death  in  the  preface  to 
his  own  writings  Melanchthon's  revised  Loci  above 
them  and  calling  Melanchthon  "  a  divine  instrument 
which  has  achieved  the  very  best  in  the  department 
of  theology  to  the  great  rage  of  the  devil  and  his 
scabby  tribe."  It  is  remarkable  that  Luther,  who 
vehemently  attacked  men  like  Erasmus  and  Butzer, 
when  he  thought  that  truth  was  at  stake,  never 
spoke  directly  against  Melanchthon,  and  even 
during  his  melancholy  last  years  conquered  his 
temper.  The  strained  relation  between  these  two 
men  never  came  from  external  things,  such  as 
human  rank  and  fame,  much  less  from  other  advan- 
tages, but  always  from  matters  of  Church  and 
doctrine,  and  chiefly  from  the  fimdamental  difference 
of  their  individuaUties;  they  repelled  and  attracted 
each  other  ''  because  nature  had  not  formed  out 
of  them  one  man."  However,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  Luther  was  the  more  magnanimous,  for 
however  much  he  was  at  times  dissatisfied  with 
Melanchthon's  actions,  he  never  uttered  a  word 
against  his  private  character;  but  Melanchthon, 
on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  evinced  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  Luther.  In  a  letter  to  Carlowitz  he 
complained  that  Luther  on  account  of  his  polemical 
nature  exercised  a  personally  himiiliating  pressure 
upon  him.  Luther  certainly  never  intended  to 
exercise  such  a  pressure,  and  if  it  existed  at  all, 
it  was  Melanchthon's  own  fault. 

As  a  Reformer  Melanchthon  was  characterized 

by  moderation,  conscientiousness,  caution,  and  love 

of  peace;    but  these  qualities  were  sometimes  only 

lack  of  decision,  consistence,  and  courage.    Often, 

however,    his    actions    showed     not 

2.  His      anxiety  for  his  own  safety,  but  regard 

Work  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
Reformer,  and  for  the  quiet  development  of  the 
Church.  Melanchthon  did  not  lack 
personal  courage;  but  it  was  less  of  an  aggressive 
than  of  a  passive  nature.  When  he  was  reminded 
how  much  power  and  strength  Luther  drew  from 
his  trust  in  God,  he  answered,  "  If  I  myself  do  not 
do  my  part,  I  can  not  expect  anything  from  God  in 
prayer."  His  nature  was  inclined  rather  to  suffer 
with  faith  in  God  that  he  would  be  released  from 
every  evil  than  to  act  valiantly  with  his  aid.  The 
distinction  between  Luther  and  Melanchthon  is 
well  brought  out  in  Luther's  letters  to  the  latter 
(June,  1530) :  "  To  your  great  anxiety  by  which 
you  are  made  weak,  I  am  a  cordial  foe;  for  the 
cause  is  not  ours.  It  is  your  philosophy,  and  not 
your  theology,  which  tortures  you  so, — as  though 
you  could  accomplish  anything  by  your  useless 
anxieties.  So  far  as  the  public  cause  is  concerned, 
I  am  well  content  and  satisfied;  for  I  know  that  it 
is  right  and  true,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  the  cause 
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of  Christ  and  God  himself.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
merely  a  spectator.  If  we  fait,  Christ  will  likewise 
fall;  and  if  he  fall,  I  would  rather  fall  with  Christ 
th&n  stand  with  the  emperor/'  Another  truit  of 
his  character  was  liis  love  of  j>eace.  He  had  an 
innate  aversion  to  quarrels  and  discord;  yet,  often 
he  was  very  irritable.  His  iremciil  character  often 
led  him  to  adapt  himaelf  to  the  views  of  others^  as 
may  be  seen  from  his  correj^pondentje  with  Erasmus 
and  from  liia  public  attitude  from  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  to  the  Interim.  It  wa.s,  however,  not 
merely  a  p)crsonal  desire  for  peace,  but  his  con- 
eervative  religious  nature,  tliat  guided  him  in  liis 
acts  of  conciliation.  He  never  could  forget  that  his 
father  on  his  death- lied  had  besought  his  family 
*'  never  to  le^ve  the  Church,"  He  stood  toward 
the  past  history  of  the  Church  in  an  attitude  of 
piety  and  reverence  that  made  it  much  more  diflfi- 
cult  for  him  than  for  Luther  to  l)e  content  with  the 
thought  of  the  impossibihty  of  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  laid  stress  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  not  only  of  Augustine, 
but  also  of  the  Greeks.  His  attitude  in  matters  of 
worship  was  conservative,  in  the  Leipsic  Interim 
even  too  conservative,  though  not  a  Crypto- 
Catholic^  as  Cordatus  and  Schenk  said.  He  never 
strove  for  a  reconciliation  with  Roman  Catholicism 
at  the  price  of  pure  doctrine.  He  attributed  more 
value  to  the  external  appearance  and  organization 
of  the  Church  than  Luther  did,  as  can  be  seen  from 
hia  whole  treatment  of  the  "  doctrine  of  the  Church." 
The  ideal  conception  of  the  Church,  which  tliB 
Reformers  opposed  t^  the  organization  of  tlie 
Roman  Church,  which  was  expressed  in  his  Loci 
of  1535,  loflt  for  him  after  1537  it«  former  promi- 
nenoe,  when  he  began  to  emphasize  the  conception 
of  the  true  visible  Church  as  it  may  be  found  among 
the  Evangelicals.  The  relation  of  the  Church  to 
God  he  found  in  the  divinely  ordered  office,  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  The  universal  priesthood 
was  for  Melanchthon  as  for  Luther  no  principle  of  an 
ecclesiastical  constitution,  but  a  purely  rehgioua 
principle.  In  accordance  with  this  idea  Melanchthon 
tried  to  keep  the  traditional  church  constitution 
and  government,  including  the  bishops.  He  did 
not  want,  however,  a  church  altogether  independ- 
ent of  the  State,  but  rather,  in  agreement  with 
Lutlier,  he  believed  it  the  duty  of  the  secular  author- 
ities to  protect  religion  and  the  Church.  He  looked 
upon  the  c^insistories  as  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
therefore  should  be  composed  of  spirituai  and 
iecular  judges,  for  to  him  the  official  authority  of 
the  Church  did  not  lie  in  a  special  class  of  priests, 
but  rather  in  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  repre- 
sented therefore  not  only  by  ecclesiastics,  but  also  by 
laymen.  Melanchthon  in  advocating  church  union 
did  not  overlook  differences  in  doctrine  for  the 
I  Bake  of  common  practical  tasks.  The  older  he 
grew,  the  less  he  distinguished  between  the  Gospel 
as  the  announcement  of  the  vnW  of  God,  and  right 
doctrine  as  the  human  knowledge  of  it.  Therefore 
he  took  pains  to  safeguard  unity  in  doctrine  by 
theological  formulas  of  union,  but  these  were  njade 
as  broad  as  possible  and  were  restricted  to  the 
needs  of  practical  religion. 
As  &  scholar  Melanchthon  embodied  the  entire 


spiritual  culture  of  his  age.      At  the  same  time  ho 

found    the    simplest,    clearest,  and    most   suitable 

form  for  his    knowledge;     therefore    his   manuals^ 

even  if  they  were  not  always  original, 

3.  As       were  quickly  introduced  into  schools 
Scholar-     and  kept  their  place  for  more  than 

a  century.  Knowledge  had  for  him 
no  purpose  of  its  own;  it  existed  only  for  the  serv- 
ice of  moral  and  religious  cilucation,  and  so  the 
teiicher  of  Germany  prepared  the  way  for  the 
religious  thoughts  of  the  Reformation.  He  is  the 
father  of  Christian  Humanism,  which  hns  exerted 
a  lasting  influence  upon  scientific  life  in  Germany, 
His  works  were  not  always  new  and  original,  but 
they  were  clear,  intelligible,  and  answ^ered  their 
purpose.  His  style  is  natural  and  plain,  Ijetter, 
however,  io  Latin  and  Greek  than  in  Gennan. 
He  was  not  without  natural  eloquence,  although 
his  voice  was  weak. 

As  a  theologian,  Melanchthon  did  not  show  so 
much  creative  ability  as  a  genius  for  collecting  and 
systematizing  the  ideas  of  others*  especially  of 
Luther,  for  the  pmrpose  of  instruction.    He  kept  to 

the    practice!,    and    cared    little    for 

4.  As       a  connection  of  the  parts,  so  his  Loci 
Theologian,  were  in  the  form  of  isolated  paragraphs. 

The  fundamental  difference  between 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
latter 's  ethical  conception^  as  in  his  humanistic 
mode  of  thought  which  formed  the  basis  of  hia 
theology  and  made  him  reatly  not  only  to  acknowl- 
edge moral  and  religious  truths  outside  of  Christian- 
ity, but  also  to  bring  Christian  truth  into  closer 
contact  with  them,  and  thus  to  mediate  l>etweeii 
Christian  revelation  and  ancient  philotiophy.  Me- 
lanchthon's  views  differed  from  Luther's  only  in 
some  modifications  of  ideas.  Melanchthon  looked 
upon  the  law  as  not  only  the  correlate  of  the  Gospel, 
by  which  its  effect  of  salvation  is  prepared,  but  as 
the  imchangeable  order  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  has  its  basis  in  God  himself.  He  furthermore 
reduced  Luther's  much  richer  view  of  redemption 
to  that  of  legal  satisfaction.  He  did  not  draw  from 
the  vein  of  mysticism  running  tlirough  Luther's 
theology,  but  emphasized  the  ethical  and  intellec- 
tual elements.  After  giving  up  determinism  and 
abstolute  predestination  and  ascribing  to  man  a 
certain  moral  freedom,  he  tried  to  ascertain  the 
share  of  free  wdl  in  conversion,  naming  three  causes 
as  concurring  in  the  work  of  conversion, — tb© 
Word,  the  Spirit,  and  the  human  T^ill,  not  passive, 
but  resisting  its  own  Tveakness.  Since  1548  he  used 
the  definition  of  freedom  formulated  by  Erasmus, 
**  tlie  capability  of  applying  oneself  to  grace/' 
He  was  certainly  right  in  thinking  it  impossible  to 
change  one's  character  without  surrender  of  the  will; 
but  by  correlating  the  divine  and  the  human  will 
he  lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  reUgious  experience 
that  the  desire  and  realization  of  good  actions  is  a 
gift  of  divine  grace.  His  definition  of  faith  lacks  the 
mystical  depth  of  Luther^  In  dividing  faith  into 
knowledge^  assent,  and  trust,  he  made  the  partici- 
pation of  the  he-art  subsequent  to  tliat  of  the 
inteUect,  and  so  gave  rise  to  the  view  of  the  later 
orthodoxy  that  the  establishment  and  acceptation 
of   pure    doctrine   ehould   precede   the   pcraoatd 
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attitude  of  faith.  To  his  intellectual  oonoeption  of 
faith  corresponded  also  his  view  that  the  Church 
also  is  only  the  communion  of  those  who  adhere  to 
the  true  belief  and  that  her  visible  existence  depends 
upon  the  consent  of  her  unregenerated  members 
to  her  teachings.  Finally,  Melanchthon's  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  lacking  the  profound  mysti- 
cism of  faith  by  which  Luther  united  the  sensual 
elements  and  supersensual  realities,  demanded  at 
least  their  formal  distinction.  The  development  of 
Melanchthon's  beliefs  may  be  seen  from  the  history 
of  the  Loci.  In  the  beginning  Melanchthon  intended 
only  a  development  of  the  leading  ideas  representing 
the  Evangelical  conception  of  salvation,  while  the 
later  editions  approach  more  and  more  the  plan  of  a 
text-book  of  dogma.  At  first  he  uncompromisingly 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  every  event,  energeti- 
cally rejected  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  had 
not  fully  developed  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
In  1535  he  treated  for  the  first  time  the  doctrine  of 
God  and  that  of  the  Trinity;  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  every  event  and  named  free  will 
as  a  concurring  cause  in  conversion.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  received  its  forensic  form  and  the 
necessity  of  good  works  was  emphasized  in  the 
interest  of  moral  dbcipline.  The  last  editions  are 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  ones  by  the  prom- 
inence given  to  the  theoretical  and  rational  element. 

In  ethics  Melanchthon  preserved  and  renewed 
the  tradition  of  ancient  morality  and  represented 
the  Evangelical  conception  of  life.  His  books 
bearing  directly  on  morals  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  classics,  and  were  influenced  not  so  much  by 
Aristotle  as  by  Cicero.  His  principal  works  in  thi 
line  were  Prolegomena  to  Cicero's  De  officiia  (1525); 
Enarrationes  librorum  Ethicorum  AristotdU  (1529); 
Epitome  phUosophicB  moralia  (1538);  and  EtkiccB 
dodriTKE  elementa  (1550).  In  his  Epitome  phUo- 
8ophi(B  moralie  Melanchthon  treats 
5.  As       firist  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the 

Moralist  law  of  God  and  the  Gospel.  Moral 
philosophy,  it  is  true,  does  not  know 
anything  of  the  promise  of  grace  as  revealed  in  the 
Gospel,  but  it  is  the  development  of  the  natiutil 
law  implanted  by  God  in  the  heart  of  man,  and 
therefore  representing  a  part  of  the  divine  law. 
The  revealed  law,  necessitated  because  of  sin,  b 
distinguished  from  natural  law  only  by  its  greater 
completeness  and  clearness.  The  fundamental 
order  of  moral  life  can  be  grasped  also  by  reason; 
therefore  the  development  of  moral  philosophy 
from  natural  principles  must  not  be  neglected. 
Melanchthon  therefore  made  no  sharp  distinction 
between  natural  and  revealed  morals.  His  con- 
tribution to  Christian  ethics  in  the  proper  sense 
must  be  sought  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its 
Apology  as  well  as  in  his  Loci^  where  he  followed 
Luther  in  depicting  the  Evangelical  ideal  of  life, 
the  free  realization  of  the  divine  law  by  a  person- 
ality blessed  in  faith  and  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  God. 

Melanchthon's  formulation  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture  became  the  norm  for  the  following  time. 
The  principle  of  his  hermeneutics  is  expressed  in  his 
words:  "  Every  theologian  and  faithful  interpreter 
of  the  heavenly  doctrine  must  necessarily  be  first 


a   grammarian,   then    a   dialectician,   and   finally 
a  witness."     By   "  grammarian "   he   meant    the 

philologist  in  the  modem  sense  who  is 

6.  As       master    of    history,    archeology,    and 

Ezegete.     ancient  geography.    As  to  the  method 

of  interpretation,  he  insisted  with 
great  emphasis  upon  the  unity  of  the  sense,  upon 
the  literal  sense  in  contrast  to  the  four  senses  of 
the  scholastics.  He  further  stated  that  whatever 
is  looked  for  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  outside  of 
the  literal  sense,  is  only  dogmatic  or  practical 
application.  His  commentaries,  however,  are  not 
grammatical,  but  are  full  of  theological  and  practi- 
cal matter,  confirming  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformat 
tion,  and  edifying  believers.  The  most  important 
of  them  are  those  on  Genesis,  Proverbs,  Daniel,  the 
Psalms,  and  especially  those  on  the  New  Testament, 
on  Romans  (edited  in  1522  against  his  will  by 
Luther),  Colossians  (1527),  and  John  (1523). 
Melanchthon  was  the  constant  assistant  of  Luther 
in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  both  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  in  Luther's  Bible  are  ascribed  to 
him.  A  Latin  Bible  published  in  1529  at  Witten- 
berg is  designated  as  a  conunon  work  of  Melanchthon 
and  Luther. 

In  the  sphere  of  historical  theology  the  influence 
of  Melanchthon  may  be  traced  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  especially  in  the  method  of  treating  church 
history  in  connection  with  political  history.  His 
was  the  first  Protestant  attempt  at  a  history  of 

dogma,  Sententice  veterum  aliquot 
7.  As  His-  patrum  de  cctna  domini  (1530)  and 
torian  and  especially  De  ecdeeia  et  auctoritate 
Preacher.    rcrW  Dei  (1539).    Melanchthon  exerted 

a  wide  influence  in  the  department  of 
homiletics,  and  has  been  regarded  as  the  author, 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  of  the  methodical  style 
of  preaching.  He  himself  keeps  entirely  aloof  from 
all  mere  dogmatizing  or  rhetoric  in  the  Annoiaiiones 
in  Evangdia  (1544),  the  Condones  in  Evangelium 
Matthcn  (1558),  and  in  his  German  sermons  pre- 
pared for  George  of  Anhalt.  He  never  preached 
from  the  pulpit;  and  his  Latin  sermons  (PostiUa) 
were  prepared  for  the  Hungarian  students  at 
Wittenberg  who  did  not  imderstand  Gennan.  In 
this  connection  may  be  mentioned  also  his  Cate- 
chesia  puerilia  (1532),  a  religious  manual  for  younger 
students,  and  a  German  cat«chism  (1549),  following 
closely  Luther's  arrangement.  From  Melanchthon 
came  also  the  first  Protestant  work  on  the  method 
of  theological  study,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  by  his  influence  every  department  of  theology 
was  advanced  even  if  he  was  not  always  a  pioneer. 
Rothe  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said:  "  Whatever 
was  done  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Evangelical  theology  in  Germany, 
was  his  work." 

As  a  philologist  and  pedagogue  Melanchthon 
was  the  spiritual  heir  of  the  South  German  Hu- 
manists, of  men  like  Reiichlin,  Wimpheling,  and 
Rudolf  Agricola,  who  represented  an  ethical  concep- 
tion of  the  humanities.  The  liberal  arts  and  a 
classical  education  were  for  him  only  a  means  to  an 
ethical  and  religious  end.  The  ancient  classics 
were  for  him  in  the  first  place  the  sources  of  a 
purer  knowledge,  but  they  were  also  the  best  means 
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of  educating  youth  both  by  tbeir  beauty  of  fonn 
and  by  their  ethical  content.      By  \m  organizing 

activity  in  the  sphere  of  edncational 

8.  As  Pro-  institutions  and  by  his  compilations  of 

fcssor  and   Latin  and  Greek  grammars  and  com- 

PMosopher.  meataries,    Melanchthon    became    the 

founder  of  the  learned  schools  of 
Evangelical  Germany,  a  combination  of  humanistic 
and  Christian  ideala.  In  philosophy  also  Melanch- 
thon was  the  teacher  of  the  whole  Gernmn  Protes- 
tant world.  The  influence  of  hia  pliilosophical 
compendia  ended  only  with  the  rule  of  the  Leibnitz- 
WolfT  fichooL  He  started  from  scholasticism;  but 
with  the  contempt  of  an  enthusiastic  Huinanist 
he  turned  away  from  it  and  came  to  Wittenberg 
with  the  plan  of  e<liting  the  complete  works  of 
Aristotle.  Under  the  dominating  religious  influence 
of  Luther  his  interest  abated  for  a  time,  but  in  1519 
he  edited  the  **  Rhetoric^*  and  in  1520  the  ''Dia- 
lectic/* The  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology  is 
characterized,  according  to  him,  by  the  distinction 
between  law  and  Gospel.  The  former,  as  a  light 
of  nature,  is  innate;  it  also  contains  the  elements 
of  the  natural  knowledge  of  God  which,  however, 
have  been  obscured  and  weakened  by  sin.  Ttiere- 
fore,  renewed  promulgation  of  the  law  by  revelation 
became  neoe^ssary  and  was  furnislied  in  the  Deca^ 
logue;  and  all  law,  including  that  in  the  scientific 
form  of  pliilosophy,  contains  only  demands,  shadow- 
ings;  its  fulfilment  is  given  only  in  the  Gospel,  the 
object  of  certainty  in  theology,  by  which  also  the 
philosophical  elements  of  knowledge — experience, 
principles  of  reason,  and  syilogism — receive  only 
their  final  conflrmation.  As  the  law  is  a  divinely 
ordered  pedagogue  that  leads  to  Clu-ist,  philosophy, 
its  interpreter,  is  subject  to  revealed  truth  as  the 
principal  standard  of  opinions  and  life.  Besides 
Aristotle's  "  Rhetoric  "  and  "  Dialectic  ''  he  pub- 
lished De  dmUda  libri  iv  ( 1 528) ;  Erotemala  diQiecHces 
(1547);  Ltb^  de  anima  {1S40);  Iniiia  dodrincB  phy- 
tic(E  (1549)  J   and  Ethias  doctrinw  etemenla  (1550)- 

There  have  Ix'en  preserved  original  portraits  of 
Melanchthoti  by  three  famous  painters  of  his  time — 
by  Holbein  in  the  Royal  Galleiy  of  Hannover  (said 
to  be  the  best),  by  DCirer  (made  in  1526),  and  by 
Lukaa  Cranach,  Cranach  represented  the  Melanch- 
thon of  later  years,  worn  out,  thin,  and  unsightly, 

but  with  a  mild  and  peaceful  expres- 

5>.  Personal  sion    on    a    highly    intellectual    face. 

Appear-     Melanchthon    was    small    and    slight, 

ance  and    but  of  good  proportions,  and  liad  a 

ChAiacter.   bright  aud  sparkling  eye,  which  kept 

its  color  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
WM  never  in  perfectly  sound  health,  and  managed 
to  perform  as  much  work  as  he  did  only  by  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  regularity  of  his  habits  and 
bis  great  temperance.  He  set  no  great  value  on 
money  and  possessions ;  his  liberaUty  and  hospitality 
were  often  misused  in  such  a  way  that  his  old 
faithful  Swabian  ser^^ant  had  sometimes  difficulty 
in  managing  the  household.  His  domestic  life  was 
happy.  He  called  his  home  **  a  little  church  of 
God,*'  always  found  peace  there,  and  showed  ft 
tender  solicitude  for  his  wife  and  children.  To  his 
great  aatontshment  a  French  scholar  found  him 
rocking  the  cradle  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a 


book  in  the  other.  Hie  noble  soul  showed  itself 
also  in  his  friendship  for  many  of  bis  contempo- 
raries; "  there  is  nothing  sweeter  nor  lovelier  than 
mutual  intercourse  uith  friends,"  he  used  to  say. 
His  most  intimate  friend  was  Camerarius,  whom  he 
called  the  half  of  his  soul.  His  extensive  corre- 
spondence was  for  him  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  need 
and  an  enjoyment.  His  letters  form  a  valuable 
commentary'  on  his  whole  life,  as  he  spoke  out  hia 
mind  in  them  more  unreservedly  than  he  was  wont 
to  do  in  public  life.  A  peculiar  example  of  his 
sacrificing  friendship  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  speeches  and  scientific  treatises  for  others, 
permitting  them  to  use  their  own  signature.  But 
in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  was  ready  to  serve 
and  assist  not  only  his  friends,  but  everybody. 
He  was  an  enemy  to  jealousy,  envy,  slander,  and 
sarcasm.  His  whole  nature  adapted  him  especially 
to  the  intercourse  with  scholars  and  men  of  lugber 
rank^  while  it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  deal  with 
the  people  of  lower  station.  He  never  allowed 
himst»if  or  others  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  nobility, 
honesty,  and  decency.  He  was  very  sincere  in  the 
judgment  of  his  own  person,  acknowledging  hia 
faults  even  to  opponents  like  Flacius,  and  was 
open  to  the  criticism  even  of  such  as  stood  far  below 
him.  In  Ms  public  career  he  sought  not  honor  or 
fame,  but  earnestly  endeavored  to  serve  the  Church 
and  the  cause  of  truth.  His  humility  and  modesty 
had  their  root  in  his  personal  piety.  He  laid  great 
stress  upon  prayer,  daily  meditation  on  the  Word, 
and  attendance  of  public  service.  In  Melanchthon 
is  found  not  a  great,  imp  revive  personality,  winning 
its  way  by  massive  strength  of  resolution  and 
energy,  but  a  noble  character  which  we  can  not 
study  without  loving  and  respecting. 

Estimates  of  Melanchthon^s  character  and  work 
have  undergone  radical  changes  since  his  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  theological  standpoint  of  those  seek- 
ing in  the  representative  figures  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  their  champion  or  at  least  tlieir  sptritr 
ual  associate.  It  is  said  that  Leonhfird 
10.  Hii  Hotter  (q.v»),  the  head  of  the  Witten- 
Fame.  berg  theologians  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  public  disputation,  when  the  author- 
ity of  Melanchthon  was  invoked,  tore  down  his 
picture  from  the  wall,  and  in  sight  of  all  trampled 
it  under  foot.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  that,  few  voices  spoke  a  word  in  his  favor. 
In  1760  the  anniversary  of  his  death  was  for  the 
first  time  celebrated,  and  from  that  time  be  began 
to  be  regarded  in  a  different  hght .  After  t his  change 
there  was  revived  not  only  the  interest  in  his  person 
and  works,  but  even  the  defects  of  his  rationalism 
and  unionism  were  defended.  Recently,  however, 
these  defects  have  been  looked  upon  again  in  their 
true  light.  Tlie  celebration  of  his  four  hundredth 
anniversary  in  1897  referred  on  the  whole  more  to  tho 
humanist  than  to  the  theologian  j  but  a  just  opinion 
will  not  ignore  that  Melanchthon  rendered  great  serv- 
ices both  to  the  Church  and  to  theology  by  his  re- 
form of  hunumistic  education.  For  later  followers 
and  their  doctrines  see  Philiffisib.  (O.  Kirn.) 
BtuumifiAFHr:    The    Opera   of    Melnnehthon,  inoomplete, 

gkppean»d  in  i  parts,  Bual,  IMl;   ecL  C,  Peuoer,  4  parte. 
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Wittenberg,  1&52-M,  in  5  partly  lb.  1601,  and  in  €E, 
voIb^  i,-xxviij,  Tba  Supplfm^nia  M  elaneMht^niana.  to  be 
publiahed  in  parts,  Leipeic,  1910  iqq^^  wilJ  indtidA  tlie 
«ork«  not  publUbed  m  €B.  The  Lod  m  its  f^arly  form, 
«d,  G.  L.  P]j(t  mid  T.Kold^,  &ppeftred  L«tpiiic,  1000.  The 
esrly  t-'lta  by  J.  CamenirLua  was  jjauod,  Leipsic,  156i&t  ^1* 
A.F.  Neander,  BGrliD*  IMh.  The  moat  exhaustive  life  la  by 
R.  gfbmidt,  Etberfeld,  ]@3l,  and  the  bei^t  in  Englbh  in 
by  J.  W,  RichATd,  New  York,  ISOS.  Other  Uvea  are  by 
F.  A.  Cox,  London,  1835;  0>  F,  Ledderhoae,  HeideIl»TEt 
1847.  Ene.  tmnsl.,  PhiJaddpbi*.  1854;  G.  A.  Hitter,  Berlin, 
1860;  R.  BchAefer,  GUtertLoh,  1S94;  G.  Ellinger,  Berlin, 
10O2:  G.  Kroner,  HaUe,  1006.  On  Kl^^l&nctbihon'A  theology 
tmd  etthicg  eocisult:  F.  GaUe»  Vtrtuch  titier  CharakteriitiJi 
M^ncAihont  al»  Thgoho^rH,  Halle,  1S40;  HerrUng^r,  Dim 
Thml&ifie  Mflan£hthon4,  Gotha,  ISTO;  C,  E.  Luthardt,  Die 
Arbeiten  M rtunchlhana  m  Gthieie  der  Moral.  Leip«ic,  1$$4; 
F.  Kiillsach,  Miianchth&m  phUmophiKhe  ££ftiA\  Fneiburg, 
IS89;  W,  H.  Hulc,  MSpint  of  the  Reformation^  MeiarKhttion^ 
Londmi,  1S56;  C.  L.  T,  Henke*  Dot  Verh&Unin  Luihtn 
urtd  MelanchGwnt  su  einander,  M&rburg,  1S60;  C  Ponjch, 
Mt^nchthon  att  Srhvlmann,  Eutin,  IB6B;  A.  Riehter,  Mv- 
lanchihontt  Verdietwte  um  den  pkilMOphmdten  Untarithtf 
Leippic,  IS70;  T*  Briefer,  Ui*  Toraauer  Ariikel,  ib,  ISSS; 
K,  Httrtfeider,  P,  Meianch^on  tU*  Prtrceptm-  Oermanimt 
Berlin,  ISSO;  W.  Bomemann,  M elnncJitkon  al»  Sthul- 
ffKiftn.  MuRdeburE,  1807;  J.  HaassLciter.  Aum  der  Sckule 
JHelan^hihottt,  Gr«ift<wald,  1807  (on  hlM  diifput&tiQns); 
K.  Bell.  Mvlttnchihon  vnd  dig  cFfuepcAe  REfurmalion  bit 
MJ/,  Halle^  1807;  F.  Tn^vhsicken.  Afdaru^hOutng  BiMunat- 
idmU,  Gettingen,  1807;  W.  Wallher,  M^hjru^thim  aU 
R§Mrr  dem  inittentdKtftiich&K  JSinnea,  Ijelpsw,  1807;  G* 
Kawerau,  Dut  Vermich^^  M^iandiikon  jEur  kathoiisdum 
Kirche  turOckm^^iren,  Halle,  1002;  Ctumhridffe  Modern 
Hist&rji'  vol,  ii,,  pMsJm,  London  and  N*w  Yorlc,  lft04;  W. 
H.  WfKxIward,  Studies  in.  Educaiion  during  the  RenaiJumnce, 
Now  York»  1007;  aadj n  genenilp  works  on  the  Refortna- 
tion  aa  well  afl  tboaa  whieh  d^l  with  the  other  l^blen  of 
that  movement  in  Getmaay,  espedally  with  Luther. 

BfELCHLUDES,  mel-cai'a-dix  (MILTIABES) :  Pope 

31CJ-31-L  Accortiing  to  the  Caialo^us  Lib&rianus 
he  waa  made  bishop  in  311,  but  this  contra- 
dicts its  own  dat^s  for  his  death  and  the  length  at 
hia  pontificates.  The  Libtr  poniifiadis  sajm  that  he 
was  an  African  by  birth.  He  was  burled  in  the 
eemeteiy  of  St.  Calixtus,  and  De  Eosst  thought  he 
had  discovered  }m  grave  to  the  right  oi  the  old 
burial-vault  of  the  popea.  In  hb  time  fall  the 
edict  of  toleratioQ  by  Galerius^  the  conquest  of 
Rome  by  Constanline,  and  tJie  edict  of  toleration 
by  Comtantine  aod  Licmius.  Constantine  wrote  to 
him  from  Gaul  entrusting  tbe  decliion  in  the 
Donatist  question  to  him  and  other  biahopQ  (cf, 
EoBebiuji,  Hid.  ecd.,  X.,  v.,  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
i.  p,  381),  and  be  held  a  aynod  in  conisequenco 
(Oct.  2,  313)  in  the  pabce  of  the  Empreas  Fauata 
on  the  Lateran.  Its  proceedings  and  decbion 
agatEmt  Donatui  and  m  favor  of  CiECiliantii  are 
reported  by  Optatufl  (De  schismaU  DoncUidarumf 
L,  xxii.  sqqO*  (A,  Harkack,) 

BrBLioGRAPHT:  Liher  pontificfilie,  ed»  Moratnjien,  tn  MOH, 
GeeL  pont.  Rmn.,  i  {189S),  46;  Jaff^.  Rr^etta,  u  28,  ii. 
733;  DCB,  iii.  017-019  tdoUtilcd):  B.  Platioa.  Lives  of 
Ihd  Papew,  i.  07,  Lrondon^  n,d.;  Milman,  L^n  Ckri^mT^ 
Ui/,  L  04;   Bowttf,  Popw,  L  41-15;  KL,  viii.  i$23-25. 

HELCHITESf  meFchoits:  The  name  given  to 
the  orthodox  Christiana  in  the  Roman  provinces 
which  liad  been  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  It  dia- 
tingukhed  them  from  the  Monopbysites,  and, 
being  derived  from  msiek,  *'  tiug/'  connoted 
their  fidelity  to  emperor  atid  pope,  on  account  of 
which  they  received  harsher  treatment  from  the 
AiabB  than  did  the  MonDphysites. 


UELCHIZIDEK,  mel-kis^e-dek:  The  king  of 
Salem  and  priest  of  El-elyon  who  met  Abraham 
when  returning  from  his  victory  over  tbe  urn  ted 
kings  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  brought  him  bread 
and  wine^  Id! eased  him  in  the  name  of  El-elyon,  and 
received  tithes  from  him.  He  k  mentioned  also  in 
an  obscure  paaaage^  Ps,  ex.  4,  and  in  Heb.  v.-vii. 
The  data  given  in  tb^e  Biblical  pas^iiges  were 
develoi^Cil  in  patristic  and  paeudepigraphical  Illr 
erature,  but  without  the  addition  of  any  histor- 
ical material-  The  representation  in  Gen.  ativ.  is 
noteworthy  in  th^t,  while  in  general  the  Canaanites 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  regarded  as  typically 
heathen,  in  this  passage  a  Canaan ite  prince  Is 
reprcisented  as  a  worshiper  and  priest  of  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  m  the  God  of 
Abraham,  while  Abraham  gives  tithes  to  Melehiz- 
edek  in  recognition  of  these  facts.  The  discrepancy 
between  these  tivo  views  is  one  of  which  the  narra- 
tor is  entirely  uneonseious.  Historical  elements  in- 
volved are  that  a  Canaan i tic  deity  Eliaun  ha 
hypwisLoM  ("  El  yon  the  highest  *')  is  mentioned  by 
Phdo  of  Bybloa  (EusebiUB,  PrepaToiio  eimngelica^ 
J.f  X.  11,  Eng.  tranaL  by  E.  H.  Gifford,  i.  36, 
Oxford,  1903),  while  the  last  element  of  the  name 
Melchizedek  is  a  Phenioian  god -name,  2^idi|  (W. 
Baudissm,  Studien  lur  scmifiscAen  RtUgwnaq^ 
achichte,  I  15,  Leipsic,  1S76).  Tbia  ptill  leaves  the 
monotheism  of  Melchizedek  unexplained,  since 
that  of  the  nomadic  Jethro  is  not  parallel.  An 
important  datum  in  the  narrative  is  that  Melcbiz- 
edek  was  king  of  Salem.  Balem  has  been  identified 
with  a  pla{%  of  the  same  name  eight  Roman  miles 
south  of  Scythopolis,  and  with  the  Salim  of  John 
iii.  23  and  the  Salem  of  Judith  iv,  4,  But  tbe^se 
were  places  of  tninor  importancei  while  in  Ps.  lxxvi< 
2  Jerusalem  is  called  Salem,  in  Josh,  x.  1  an  Adon^- 
izedek  (a  name  formed  Uke  Melchizedek)  is  called 
king  of  Jersualem,  and  in  the  Amarna  Tablets 
(q.v.)  **  UrusaUm  *'  appears  as  the  common  name 
about  1400  B.c,  for  the  dty  which  appears  in  tbe 
David  narrative  as  Jebus.    So  probably  here. 

With  reference  to  the  hiatorieity  of  the  Mel- 
ehifiedek  episode  many  scholars  hold  that  verges 
18-20  seem  to  be  interpolated  and  that  verse  21 
continues  the  narrative  in  verse  17,  The  matter  of 
the  tithes  is  difficult  to  understand,  whether 
regarded  as  taken  from  tbe  booty  or  from  Abraham*s 
own  property.  Similarly,  the  last  part  of  verse  22^ 
after  **LQrd/*  is  re^rded  aa  an  interjiolation. 
It  is  believed  that  the  compiler  used  material  from 
various  sources,  that  he  was  not  interested  particu- 
larly in  the  historicity  of  the  matter,  since  for  him 
the  importance  ky  in  the  significance  of  Melchij- 
edek  as  the  incarnation  of  an  idea  which  finds 
expression  in  the  giving  of  a  tenth  by  the  patriarch. 
Putting  together  the  facts  that  the  name  "  Satem  " 
occurs  in  the  late  psalm  Ixxvi,,  that  Pa.  ex.  m 
Maccabean,  that  the  name  seems  t^  have  been 
"  UrusaUm  "  in  tbe  time  of  the  Amama  Tablets, 
and  that  the  Mact^bees  were  called  "  priests  of  the 
most  high  God,'*  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
that  the  representation  of  the  text  is  a  late  creation 
to  exalt  the  high  priests  of  Jerusalem.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  such  an  idea  of  a  Canaan i tic  personage 
10  not  natural  for  that  period.    The  narrative  i^ 
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best  explained  as  ae  early  remainder  of  a  story  of 
the  historical  environment  of  which  nothing  k  now 
known,   and   this   largely   because    of   the  purely 
religious  interest  of  the  compiler.         (F*  Buhl.) 
BiDLiooRAfnv:    H,  E,  Rylc.   Early  NaTratives  of  Geneait^ 
London,  1892;   lUinch,  in  TSK,  1886*  pp.  321  uqq*;   A.  H. 
Sayc©.  "  Higher  Criticism  '*  and  the  MonumenU,  London, 
1&0'4  (to  be  used  with  caution);    F.  Homimul,  AndeTd,  He- 
'  fnvtff  Traditioiut  a»  IlluMtratfd  by  the  Monumenia,  ib.  1897; 
DB,  ill,  335:    EB,  iii.  3014-16;    JE\  viii.  450;    the  com- 
mentaries on  Genesis;    the  pertinent  sections  in  worka  on 
the  history  of  Israel,  particularly  Kittel*H,     The  ErpoH- 
lory  Tim«M,  vols,  vii.-viii,,  contains  a   aeries  of  pertiweat 
artidea  by  Sayoe  and  BomixieL 

MELDINIUS,  RUPERTUS:  The  pseudonym  of 
ft  Gerrrum  Lutheran  tht^ologian  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  wrote;  a  small  tract  in 
Latin,  admonishing  theologians  in  their  disputes 
not  to  forget  moderation  and  love.  His  tract  bore 
the  title:  PartEnesia  \foliiu  pro  jiocc  ecclesice  ad 
theohgoa  AugustancB  confessionm  audore  Ruperto 
Mddcnio  Theologo  [Rottenburg,  1626],  The  eon- 
tents  indicate  tliat  it  was  written  after  the  death 
of  Johann  Arndt  (q.v;;  d.  1621),  wlien  there  was 
a  renewal  of  controversy  over  his  orthodoxy.  From 
the  tenor  of  the  closing  words:  **  In  a  word,  were 
we  to  observe  unity  in  essentials,  hberty  in  in- 
cidentals, and  in  all  things  charity,  our  affairs 
would  be  certainly  in  a  most  happy  situation/' 
Lilcke  (see  bibliography)  inferred  the  author  to 
be  the  originator  of  the  celebrated  phrase  In  tm?- 
ees9arii9  unitas^  in  non  necesmriis  tibertas^  in 
utrisqne  (or,  in  omnibtLs)  caritas.  The  pseudonym 
**  Rupertus  Meldenins  "  resulted  from  transpofiing 
the  letters  of  Petrus  Meuderlinus,  the  Latinized 
name  of  Peter  M eider! in  (b,  at  Oberacker,  near 
Maulbronn,  26  m.  n.w,  of  Heidelberg,  in  1582; 
d.  at  Augsburg,  1651),  ephor  of  St.  Anne^s  in 
Augsbyrg,  1612-50.  Meiderlin,  in  F,  A.  Veith's 
BiUi&thtca  Augmtana  (12  vols.,  Augsburg,  1785- 
96),  ts  mentioned  as  author  of  the  Parcenesis,  hence 
M  eider  I  in  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  phrase  in  question,  eince  so  far  as  is  known 
it  occurs  nowhere  any  earlier  than  in  his  tract. 
All  else  known  of  him  is  eminently  in  accord  with 
that  utterance,  as  with  the  sentiments  manifested 
in  the  Parimems.  Rich/ird  Baxter  (q.v.)  refers  to 
the  phrase  in  his  treatise:  The  True  and  Only  Way 
of  Concord  of  alt  the  Christian  Churches  (1680),  and 
speaks  of  the  same  as  "  the  Pftcificator*s  old  and 
despiaed  words. '*  Gael  Behtheau. 

BlBLIOoaATHY:  F.  Lacke,  Utber  daa  Alter,  den  VrrJoMntr, 
di»  urwpTungliche  Form  und  den  wahren  Sinn  dew  kirch- 
tiehen  Frirdenspruchea  in  necra^jriu  unittu^  etc,,  Got- 
tingcn,  laSO;  idem,  in  TSK,  1851.  pp.905-»38:  L.  Buiier, 
M,  Ppter  Mmderiin,  Augsbiu^  l»06;   ADB,  xxi.  203. 

MELETIUS,  me-h'8hi-08.  OF  APfTlOCH  AlTD  THE 
MELETLAJY   SCEISBl, 

PtonoQAl  History  of  MeletiuA  (t  !)• 
Origin  of  tb«  Schiflm  (ft  2). 
BtretMltbenmg  of  Meletius'  Po«iti<»n  (13). 
Cootiauaooe  of  Bohiim  after  hia  Deatb  (}  4)* 

In  his  personal  history  Meletius  forms  a  curious 
complement  to  Eustathius  of  Se baste  (q.vO,  having 
oonie  into  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  esteem 
which  haa  been  withdrawn  from  Eustathius.  He 
Wfta  Bpoken  of  in  Rome  as  an  Arian  as  late  as  377, 


and  his  first  deposition  was  inflicted  on  hlnij  accord- 
ing to  Fhilofltorgius  (v.  5),  after  conviction  of  perjury, 

according   to   the   Chronicon   paBchaie 

I,  Personal  (^2  a.d.)  **  for  godlessness  and  other 

History  of  evil  deeds*';  while  to-day  he  is  reck- 

Mektius.     oned  as  a  saint  by  both  the  Roman 

and  the  Greek  Churches.  It  might  be 
thought  that  this  reversal  of  juilgment  was  due 
merely  to  ecclesiastical  policy^  if  our  knowledge  of 
Ms  virtues  were  confined  to  the  letters  of  Basil 
and  the  pulpit  rhetoric  of  Gregory  of  Nyissa  (  "  Fu- 
neral Oration  on  Meletius/*  NPNF\  2  ser-,  v.  514 
Kqq.)  and  Chrysostom  {Horn,  in  S.  MeMium).  But 
fortunately  this  h5T>othesi3  ia  ruled  out  by  the 
honorable  acknowledgment  made  by  Epiphanius 
about  376  (//ar.  Ixxiii,  35)  in  favor  of  Meletius,  with 
whom  he  had  little  dogmatic  or  partisan  sympathy. 
It  is  clear  that  Meletius  must  have  been  a  man  of 
ascetic  strictness  of  life  and  generally  upright  and 
amiable  cliaracter^  and  honored  as  such  widely. 
He  was  born  at  Melitene  in  the  province  of  Armenia 
Minor,  held  property  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
province  at  Getasa,  and  had  a  good  secular  educa- 
tion. He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  soon 
aft«r  357  as  an  adherent  of  tlie  compromise  policy 
of  Acacius,  with  whom  he  opposed  the  Homoiou- 
sians  Basil  of  Ancyra,  George  of  Laodicea,  and 
Eustathius  of  Sebaste;  and  when  the  last-named 
was  deposed  at  a  synod  held  in  Melitcne  (probably 
358)  he  became  his  succt!ssor.  Possibly  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  the  followers  of  Eustathius, 
he  resigned  his  bishopric  and  retired  to  Bercea, 
then,  according  to  Socrates  {Hi^L  eccL  II.,  xliv., 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  ii.  73),  attended  the  synod  of  Seleucia 
in  the  autumn  of  359  and  subscriiied  an  Acacian 
confession.  Even  after  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
in  the  spring  of  360,  unfavorable  as  it  was  to  the 
IIomoioiisian5,  he  still  pasaessed  the  confidence  of 
the  court  party;  and  when  Eudoxtun  of  Antioch 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  (Jan.  27, 
36D)  be  was  chosen  for  the  vacant  bishopric.  He 
was  received  with  enthusiaatn  in  Antioch  when  he 
took  possession  of  his  new  see  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  but  he  had  occupied  it  only  a  month  when  he 
lost  it.  The  cause  is  not  certain,  but  the  old  tradition 
asserts  that  his  theological  attitude  disappointed 
the  party  with  which  he  had  l>een  acting.  Epipha- 
niua  indicat-cs,  and  the  orthodox  historians  of  the 
fifth  century  say  positively,  tliat  the  special  cause 
was  a  sermon,  the  orthofloxy  of  which  embittered 
the  opposite  party.  It  wns  preached  in  the  empe- 
ror's presence  and  by  his  command  on  Prov.  viii.  22, 
after  Acacius  and  a  certain  George,  probably  George 
of  Alexandria,  not  of  Laodicea,  had  already  dis- 
coursed on  the  same  text.  But  this  was  scarcely 
the  cause  of  his  deposition;  the  most  decisive 
evidence  against  the  tradition  is  the  sermon  itself, 
still  extant  (in  Epiphaniua,  Ha;r.  Ixxlii.  29--33), 
w^hich,  while  not  Arian,  is  certainly  not  llomoousian 
nor  even  Homoiousian,  but  just  what  might  liave 
been  expected  from  a  Homoian  court  bishop  who 
was  not  a  crypto- A rian.  The  conclasion  which 
best  satisfies  the  conflicting  authorities  ii*  that  the 
first  expulsion  of  Meletius  was  not  on  dogmatic 
grounds,  but  caused  rather  by  some  action  of  liis 
which  embittered  opponents  could  construe  as  illegal. 
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But  the  origin  of  the  orthodox  tradition  and  the 

bearing  of  the  faithful  followers  of  Meletius  would 

be  alike  inexplicable  if  ho  had  not,  before  he  left 

Antioch  for  his  home,  given  a  decided  anti-Arian 

impulse    to    those    whom    he    could 

2.  Origin  influence.  The  most  logical  interpre- 
of  the      tation  of  the  accounts  is  that  when  he 

Schism,  was  replaced  by  Euzoius,  an  open 
Arian,  he  warned  his  followers  to  hold 
no  conmiimion  with  this  man.  Part  of  the  Anti- 
ochian  church  followed  this  admonition,  and  a  state 
of  schism  was  created.  The  Meletian  party  were 
not  the  only  anti-Arians  in  Antioch.  Ever  since 
the  deposition  of  Eustathius  in  330,  there  had  been 
a  small  Eustathian  party  there,  whose  leader  at 
this  time  was  the  presbyter  Paulinus.  Taking  the 
homoousios  of  the  Nioene  creed  in  the  sense  of 
mia  hypostaaia  I  ousia,  they  considered  the  Meletian 
use  of  treia  hypostaaeia  as  Arian;  and  thus,  although 
the  Meletians  were  more  and  more  inclined  to  accept 
the  homoouaioa  as  the  later  ''young  Nicene  "party 
held  it,  the  two  groups  were  unable  to  act  together. 
The  accession  of  Julian  made  it  possible  for  Mele- 
tius, as  for  Athanasius,  to  return  to  his  see,  but  he 
had  apparently  not  availed  himself  of  the  permis- 
sion when  the  synod  of  Alexandria  met  in  the 
spring  of  362.  It  sent  Eusebius  of  Veroelli  and 
Asterius  of  Petra  to  Antioch  to  arrange  a  basis 
of  agreement;  but  their  task  was  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  Lucifer  of  Calaris  arrived 
before  them  and  consecrated  Paulinus  as  bishop. 
There  were  then  three  claimants  for  the  see;  and  the 
continued  antagonism  between  Eustathians  and 
Meletians  may  be  partly  understood  from  the  fact 
that  when  (363)  Meletius,  with  a  synod  at  Antioch, 
accepted  the  homoouaioa  in  the  sense  of  homoioa 
kat*  ouaian  and  condemned  the  view  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  a  creature,  the  decree  of  the  synod  was 
signed  also  by  a  man  so  suspected  by  the  whole 
Nicene  party  as  Acacius.  The  Eustathians  accord- 
ingly regarded  the  synodal  decree  as  a  repudiation 
of  the  Nioene  faith;  Athanasius  recognized  Pauli- 
nus, and  when  he  came  to  Antioch  in  the  end  of 
363  held  communion  with  him  alone.  When  the 
Emperor  Valens  in  365  banished  anew  from  Antioch 
all  who  had  been  exiled  under  Constantine,  Meletius 
was  again  driven  out,  to  return  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, taking  advantage  of  the  political  complica- 
tions of  the  time,  in  367.  A  third  exile  began  when 
Valens  visited  the  East  in  the  winter  of  371-372, 
and  lasted  until  the  death  of  Valens  (Aug.  9,  378) 
completely  changed  the  situation.  During  this 
third  exile  Euzoius  died  (376),  but  he  was  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  another  Homoian,  the  Thracian 
Dorotheus,  and  the  threefold  schism  continued 
until  Dorotheus  was  expelled  by  the  government 
in  380.  In  fact,  there  was  even  a  fourth  claimant 
after  375,  in  which  year  Vitalius,  a  former  adherent 
of  Paulinus  and  then  converted  to  Apollinarianism, 
was  consecrated  by  ApoIIinaris;  some  of  his  followers 
were  still  traceable  in  the  time  of  Sozomen  {Hist, 
ecd„  VI.,  XXV.,  NPNF,  2  ser.,  ii.  362). 

Between  his  second  return  and  his  third  exile 
Meletius  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Basil  of 
Cssarea,  to  whose  view  of  him  he  owes  the  high 
position  which  he  takes  in  the  traditions  of  the 


"  yoimg  Nioene  "  party.  Through  Basil  his  posi- 
tion in  the  controversies  of  the  moment  became  a 
decisive  one.  The  West,  like  Athanasius,  had  recog- 
nized Paulinus,  whom  the  "  young 
3.  Strength-  Nicene  "  party  suspected,  as  they  did 
ening  of  the  entire  "  Old  Nicene "  view,  of 
Meletius'  Sabellian  or  Marcellian  tendencies.  The 
Position,  recognition  of  Meletius  in  the  West 
thus  became  an  object  of  primary 
importance  for  the  young  Nicene  party.  But 
though  the  negotiations  brought  them  a  little 
closer  to  the  West,  nothing  more  could  be  obtained 
for  Meletius  than  that  the  western  bishops  recog- 
nized the  orthodoxy  of  Meletius,  saving  the  rights 
of  Paulinus,  and  recommended  an  agreement  which 
would  at  least  provide  against  the  continuance  of 
the  schism  on  the  death  of  either.  The  renown  of 
Meletius  in  the  East,  however,  was  all  the  more 
increased  by  this,  and  when  he  returned  from 
Armenia  to  Antioch  in  379  he  was  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  the  eastern  orthodox  leaders.  Under  his 
presidency  assembled  in  Antioch  (Sept.  or  Oct., 
379)  a  synod  attended  by  153  bishops  which 
attested  the  doctrinal  unity  between  East  and 
West.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  appointment  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
and  presided  over  the  ecumenical  council  of  381, 
being  singled  out  for  special  favor  by  Theodosius, 
the  new  ruler  of  the  EaJst.  He  died,  however,  soon 
after  the  council  began  its  work. 

The  schism  would  soon  have  been  ended  if  the 
Meletians  of  Antioch  and  the  "  young  Nicene  " 
party  in  general  would  have  acknowledged  Pauli- 
nus, as  Gregory  Nazianzen  warmly  urged  at  the 
council  of  (I)onstantinople.  But  his  appeal  fell  on 
deaf  ears,  and  the  schism  was  perpetuated  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Flavian.  The  West  regarded 
4.  Contin-  his  position  as  wholly  indefensible;  a 
uance  of  synod  held  in  Milan  (381)  under 
Schism  Ambrose's  presidency  pronoimced 
after  His  strongly  against  him,  and  another 
Death,  in  Rome  (382)  excommunicated  Dio- 
dorus  of  Tarsus  and  Acacius  of  Bercea 
who  had  consecrated  him.  Theodosius,  who  was 
anxious  for  an  agreement  between  East  and  West, 
apparently  did  not  approve  the  new  election.  On 
the  death  of  Paulinus  (c.  388)  the  Eustathians 
elected  Evagrius,  the  friend  of  Jerome,  who  was 
recognized  scarcely  anywhere  outside  of  Antioch, 
and  toward  whom  the  West  assumed  a  friendly 
but  non-committal  attitude.  Theodosius  had  a 
synod  called  at  Capua  in  the  winter  of  391-392  to 
decide  the  controversy.  This  gathering  conunitted 
the  question  as  between  Flavian  and  Evagrius  to 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  and  the  Egyptian  bishops, 
hitherto  neutral.  Flavian  won  the  confidence  of 
the  emperor,  and  made  a  successful  protest  against 
any  investigation  of  his  title;  and  when  Evagrius 
died  (c.  393)  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  election 
of  another  contestant.  The  Eustathians,  however, 
still  maintained  their  schismatic  attitude,  and 
Flavian  was  not  recognized  by  Rome  or  Alexandria. 
Peace  was  finally  made  by  the  efforts  of  Chrysostom, 
himself  a  native  of  Antioch,  who  on  his  consecration 
as  bishop  of  Constantinople  (Feb.  26,  398)  induced 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  to  plead  for  Flavian  at 
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Rome.  The  diminishmg  EuBtatbian  party  gradually 
yielded  to  Flavian,  although  they  finally  disap- 
peared oniy  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  second 
frorri  Flavian,  eijE;hty-five  years  after  the  out- 
break of  the  BchiBm,  or  in  the  year  416.  See 
DAMAStra  I.  (F.  LooFs») 

BiauooRArEiT:  The  Bouree»  hmTc  mlready  been  tBdicat^  in 
the  text.  Cbnault:  C.  W.  F.  Walcb.  HiMtGrie  d^  Kei- 
Bcreien.  iv.  410-502^  Leipsic,  1768;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Diction  - 
arjf  of  SecU,  Heretie*,  pp.  306-308.  PhiJadplphia,  1874: 
NuiDfler.  CkriBiian  Church,  vdL  Lj.  pasaim;  Hefete,  Con- 
citiefHff^fiichte,  i.  726  »Qq.,  Enj^.  tranfll.,  iL  27iS  sqq.; 
SchafT,  Christian  Church,  iii-  372-374;  H amuck.  Dogma, 
voL  iv.  paasttn:  Celllier,  Auteurt  tacrts,  v.  6-12.  and  con- 
jiiijt  Index;    D€B,  liL  801-893;   KL,  viii.  1221-34. 

MELETIUS  OF  LYCOPOLIS:  Originator  of  the 
so-called  Meletian  schism  in  Egypt;  d.  at  Lyco- 
polia  between  325  and  326.  One  account  of  the 
events  leading  to  the  Meletian  schism  is  contained 
m  HistoritE  /ragmentiun  de  schwrn^ite  Meleiiano,  a 
fragment  of  an  Alexandrian  church  history.  During 
the  persecution  of  Christians  in  Lower  Egypt,  this 
source  relateis,  four  bishops,  Phileas  of  Thmuis, 
Hesycliius,  Pachomius,  and  Theodore,  whose  sees 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria,  were 
removed  from  their  congregations  and  held  in 
prison  in  Alexandria,  expecting  martjTdom  or 
deportation.  The  spiritual  care  of  the  forsaken 
congregations  lay  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  bishops 
and  preachers  who  did  not  always  perform  their 
duty.  Even  Alexandria  was  without  a  spiritual 
head,  since  Peter  had  forsaken  his  city.  In  this 
time  of  distress  there  was  only  one  man  who  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  occiision,  Bishop  Meletius  of 
Lycopolis*  He  not  only  traveled  among  the 
euPfering  congregations,  but  at  their  request  insti- 
tuted  new  bishops.  This  action,  however,  was  not 
consonant  with  the  tradition  of  the  church,  l>oth 
becaufle  no  bishop  Imd  been  allowed  to  take  over 
duties  in  another  see,  and  because  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria  had  for  some  time  claimed  to  be  the 
epiritual  head  of  the  province.  Thus  the  attitude 
of  Meletius  was  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  make 
himself  the  ecclesiastical  primate  of  Egypt.  As  it 
was  afterward  learned  with  certainty  tliat  the  four 
imprisoned  bisliops  were  still  alive,  there  developed 
in  the  congregations  a  party  which  looked  upon 
them  as  still  their  legitimate  heads.  The  bishops 
relatetl  the  events  to  Pet^r  of  Alexandria  and 
complained,  but  Meletius  neither  excused  himself 
nor  did  he  aeek  confirmation  of  his  acts  frora  the 
metropolitan.  He  even  dared  to  enter  Alexandria 
and  to  interfere  with  its  ecclesiastical  afTairSi  aa  be 
found  the  city  still  forsaken  by  its  bishop.  He  ex- 
communicated two  presbyters  and  ordained  two 
others  in  their  place,  thus  again  meddling  with  the 
affairs  of  another  diooese.  As  a  consequence  Peter 
excommunicated  him. 

According  to  another  source  concerning  the  begin- 
nings of  Meletianism,  found  in  Epiphanius  {Har^ 
bcviii.),  Peter  wflB  imprisoned  in  Alexandria  together 
with  Meletius  and  many  other  bishops  and  clergy. 
The  fHjrsecution  had  already  lasted  for  some  time; 
a  number  of  Christians  had  become  martyrs,  others 
had  bought  their  release  from  prison  by  sacrifice, 
thus  excluding  them  Vi  Ives  from  the  Church,  but  they 
repented  afterward  and  endeavored  to  be  neoelved 


again  into  the  Church  through  the  mediation  of 
the  martyrs.  The  party  of  the  martyrs,  headed 
by  Meletius,  showed  a  hesitating  attitude,  at  least 
for  the  time  of  persecution,  while  another  party 
he^aded  by  Peter  advocated  an  immediate  rehabil- 
itation. In  this  way  the  Meletian  schism  originated. 
Meletius  togethfr  with  his  adhewmta  foynded  the 
"  Church  of  the  martyrs.'*  After  the  return  from 
his  deportation  to  the  copper  mines  of  Phaino  in 
Arabia,  he  did  not  reoccupy  his  episcopal  seat  in 
Lycopohs,  but  remained  in  Alexandria  as  head  of 
his  own  church  which  regarded  itself  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  strict 
community  of  pure  Christians.  The  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  communion 
with  the  Meletians,  because  Peter  had  excluded 
Meletius.  Owing  to  the  friendly  relation  of  the 
Meletians  to  the  episcopate  of  Alexandria,  they 
received  a  favorable  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  especially  as  the 
latter  hoped  to  hinder  in  this  way  an  alliance  of 
Meletianism  with  Arianism.  A  document  of  the 
council  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Egypt  asked 
Meletius  to  return  to  Lycopolis  as  bishop,  but 
without  the  right  of  ordination.  The  clericals  of 
his  community  were  to  be  consecrated  anew,  and 
acknowledged  in  their  order,  but  always  as  ranking 
below  the  Catholic  clerics,  and  in  order  to  suppress 
all  aspirations  of  the  episcopal  seat  of  Lycopolis 
to  the  primacy  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Alexan- 
dria over  all  Egyi>t  were  expre^.'sly  acknowledged. 
The  Meletian  party  comprise<l  twenty-nine  bishops 
in  Egypt,  and  four  presbyters,  three  deacons,  and  a 
military  chaplain  in  Alexandria.  Meletius  accepted 
the  decree  of  the  sjmod,  delivered  his  churches  to 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  and  returned  to  Lycopolis. 
But  there  took  place  a  rapid  change  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  Meletians.  The  successor  of  Meletius  leil  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  in  order  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Meletians, 
in  other  w^ords,  the  annulment  of  the  decree  of 
Nicjea.  As  they  were  not  admitted,  they  entered 
into  connection  with  Eusebiusof  Nicomedia,  whosuc- 
cessfully  advocated  their  cause  before  the  emperor, 
thus  obtaining  sanction  for  the  union  between 
Meletianism  and  Arianism.  (H.  Ache  us.) 

BtauoaHArnr:  The  "*  Fragment  *'  cited  in  the  text  i»  in 
M.  J.  Roulh.  R^tiquia  •ams,  iv.  &l  ^q.,  Oxford,  1848;, 
and  in  MPG,  x.  I&65  iqq..  xviii.  609-510.  CotiHult  od 
these  Hefela,  ConcUi^noMchichie,  L,  $  40  (same  irt  the 
Eng,  tranifl.K  Other  ^ourcea  are:  Athananiu»,  "  Apology 
itKamat  the  Anaoa.'*  }i  II,  50,  and  hia  "Letter  to  tho 
Biflhopa  of  Egypt  and  Libya."  chap.  xxiw.  Socrates,  HisL 
eccL,  L  6,  9;  Sotomen,  HUt.  ectl.,  L  24,  ii.  18,  21,  23; 
Theodoret,  Hist.  eccL  Commit:  DCB,  ii.  890-891;  KL, 
viii.  1221  eqq. 

MELETIUS  PEGAS:  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
the  sixteenth  century;  b.  about  1540;  d.  at  Alex- 
andria, 1601  or  1602.  He  studied  at  Padua,  waa 
etnployed  about  1575  at  the  courts  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  and  ascended 
the  patriarchal  throne  of  Alexandria  in  1690.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  *'  Miscellanies,^'  printed 
in  the  "  Book  of  Joy  '*  of  the  Patriarch  Dosithcoe  of 
Jerusalem  (pp.  -553-604  [Bucharest],  1705),  It 
tre-ats  of  the  true  church  and  attacks  at  the  same 
time  the  primacy  of  the  pope.    Against  Rojne  were 
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directed  also  "  An  Orthodox  Christian  Discourse  " 
(Vibia,  1596)  and  "The  Orthodox  Doctrme " 
(1769).  Meletius  influenced  the  confessional  strug- 
gles in  Poland  by  a  number  of  dogmatic  epistles, 
one  to  King  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  one  to  Bishop 
Hypatius  Potei  of  Vladimir  and  Brest,  and  a 
number  of  letters  which  were  published  by  Niko- 
demos  Metaxas,  "  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  in 
a  Series  of  Letters "  (Constantinople,  1627). 
Against  the  Jews  he  wrote,  *'  Apology  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  Addressed  to  the  Jews  "  (Greek  and 
Slavonic,  Lemberg,  1593)  [in  catalogue  of  British 
Museum,  ascribed  to  another  Meletius].  The 
important  part  which  he  took  in  the  synod  of 
1593  in  Constantinople  shows  that  he  was  active 
also  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  his 
church.  (Phiupp  Meter.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  scattered  referenoea  are  collected  in 
P.  Meyer,  Die  theologische  LiUeratur  der  ffriechiachen  Kirehe 
im  16,  Jahrhundert,  pp.  53-54,  Leipsio,  1890. 

MELETXUS  SYRIGUS:  Greek  theologian;  b.  at 
Candia  1586;  d.  at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1664.  He  studied  in  Padua  and  became 
monk  in  a  monastery  of  Crete  whence  he  was  soon 
expelled  on  account  of  his  attacks  on  the  Catholics. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Alexandria  he  turned  in  1630 
to  Constantinople  where  he  received  a  position  as 
teacher  of  theology.  He  was  a  pronounced  opponent 
of  CJyril  Lucar  (q.v.).  .  In  1642  he  cooperated  at  the 
synod  of  Jassy  in  drawing  up  the  orthodox  creed 
and  wrote  its  Greek  translation.  In  1644  he  was 
banished  from  Constantinople  by  Patriarch  Par- 
thenios  the  Elder,  because  he  had  hindered  the 
circulation  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
modem  Greek  by  Maximos  Kalliupolites.  Only 
after  the  death  of  Parthenios  in  1651  could  he  safely 
remain  in  Constantinople.  The  only  one  of  his 
works  which  has  been  published  is  the  **  Refutation 
of  the  Calvinistic  Articles  and  Questions  of  Cyril 
Lucar  "  (Bucharest,  1690).  (Phiupp  Meter.) 
Bibuoorapht:  "&.  hegnnd,  Bibliographie  hellinique,  ii. 
470-472.  PariB.  1894;  E.  a  Schelstrate.  Acta  orientali9 
eeelena  contra  LiU/ieri  hcereaim,  i.  303  sqq.,  Rome,  1739. 

MELITO:  Bishop  of  Sardis.  He  floiuished  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180).  Of  his 
numerous  works  in  most  cases  only  the  titles  are 
known  from  a  list  of  Eusebius  probably  copied 
from  a  collection  in  the  library  of  Cssarea.  The 
list  is  as  follows  (NPNF.L  203  sqq.):  two  books 
"  On  the  Passover  ";  "On  the  Conduct  of  Life  and 
the  Prophets";  *'0n  the  Church";  "On  the  Lord's 
Day  ";  "  On  the  Faith  of  Man  ";"  On  [his]  Creation  "; 
"On  the  Obedience  of  Faith";  "On  the  Senses"; 
"On  Soul  and  Body";  "On  Baptism";  "On 
Truth  ";  "  On  Faith  ";  "  On  the  Birth  of  Christ  "; 
"  On  Prophecy";  "  On  HospitaUty";  "  The  Key"; 
"  On  the  Devil";  "  On  the  Apocalypse  of  John"; 
"  On  the  Corporeality  of  God  ";  "  Apology  to 
Antoninus  ";  "  Selections  ";  and  perhaps  a  work 
"  On  the  Suffering  of  Christ."  There  are  extant 
only  remnants  of  the  "  Selections,"  of  the  "  Apol- 
ogy," and  the  works  "  On  Baptism  "  and  "  On  the 
Passover."  The  Greek  fragments  edited  by  Ana- 
stasius  Sinaita  are  quoted  under  titles  not  mentioned 
by  Eusebius.  There  are  also  some  Syriac  fragments 
which   imdoubtedly  go   back   to   indirect   Greek 


tradition,  for  probably  the  S3rriac  Church  never 
possessed  his  works  complete.  Of  the  works  falsely 
ascribed  to  him  may  be  mentioned  the  Syriac 
Apology,  which  can  not  be  identical  with  the 
Apology  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  for  the  sentences 
quoted  from  it  are  not  found  in  the  other,  but  most 
probably,  as  N5ldeke  has  explained,  was  a  Syriac 
original  work.  Under  the  name  of  Melito,  Pitra 
published  a  Latin  "  Key  to  the  Scripture  "  which 
he  considered  a  compilation  from  the  "  Key  "  of 
Melito;  but  Steitz  and  others  have  proved  its 
spuriousness.  From  the  scantiness  of  the  material 
it  ia  impossible  to  estimate  justly  Melito 's  importance 
for  the  history  of  church  and  doctrine.  The  titles 
of  his  works  show  that  he  took  an  interest  in  the 
dogmatical  questions  of  his  time  and  participated 
in  the  Paschal  controversies  which  preceded  the 
great  schism  over  Easter.  He  was  probably 
interested  in  Montanism,  as  appears  from  titles 
like  "  On  the  Conduct  of  Life  and  the  Prophets," 
"On  the  Church,"  or  "On  Prophecy,"  yet  he 
can  not  be  called  a  Montanist  (A.  Schwegler,  Monr 
tanismus,  p.  223,  Anm.  6,  Tubingen,  1841);  for 
the  manner  in  which  TertuUian  wrote  of  him  is 
against  such  an  assumption.  His  attitude  in  this 
matter  can  be  understood  if  he  is  compared  with 
Irenseus,  whom  he  resembled  also  in  other  ways. 
His  moral  strictness,  which  made  him  a  celibate, 
and  his  high  regard  for  prophecy  and  spiritual 
matters  explain  his  close  relation  to  Montanism, 
and  still  more  make  clear  its  spread;  for  his  asceti- 
cism showed  the  universality  of  the  thoughts  that  it 
emphasized.  In  his  Christology  Melito  laid  stress 
on  the  distinction  of  both  natures.  His  separating 
the  Apocrypha  from  the  canonical  books  shows 
that  his  theological  education  surpassed  the  ordi- 
nary standard.  A  great  many  surmises  have  been 
made  in  regard  to  his  doctrine  of  God  in  connection 
with  his  work  "  On  the  Corporeality  of  God,"  but  he 
probably  expressed  there  the  same  realism  that  was 
represented  by  Tertullian.  (Erwin  Preuschen.) 
Biblioorapht:  The  fragments  are  collected  in  M.  J.  llouth, 
Reliquite  Bocra,  i.  116  sqq..  Oxford,  1846;  J.  C.  T.  Otto, 
CorptM  apolooetarum  Christianorum,  ix.  410  sqq.,  Jena, 
1872;  and  W.  Cureton,  Spicilegium  Syriacum,  London. 
1866.  An  Eng.  tranal.  is  found  in  ANF,  viii.  750-762. 
The  earlier  literature,  named  in  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp. 
110-111,  is  in  the  main  antiquated.  Consult:  Hamack, 
LittenUur,  i.  246-256,  ii.  1,  pp.  358  sqq.,  617  sqq.,  622 
sqq.,  ii.  2  passim;  DCB,  iii.  894-900  (important);  A. 
Ehrhardt,  in  Straaahurger  theologiache  Studien,  i..  Supple- 
ment (1900).  268  sqq.;   KrUger,  History,  pp.  123-129. 

MELIUS,  PETER:  Hungarian  Reformer  and 
author;  b.  at  Horhi  1515;  d.  at  Debreczin  (116  m. 
e.  of  Budapest)  Dec.  15,  1572.  His  name  is  a  Hel- 
lenization  of  his  Hungarian  family  name  Juhdsz. 
After  three  years  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
(1555-58),  he  returned  as  pastor  to  Debreczin, 
where  he  labored  till  his  death.  After  1557,  only 
the  Lutherans  had  legally  enjoyed  religious  freedom; 
but  two  years  later  Melius,  with  his  two  colleagues, 
took  the  first  opposing  steps  in  a  pastoral  conference, 
clearly  stating  Calvin's  view  in  a  short  Orthodoxa 
aententia  de  casna  Domini,  The  Transylvanian  Lu- 
therans, led  by  Matthias  Hebler,  Superintendent 
of  Szeben,  both  opposed  the  Reformed  party 
and  excluded  it  from  their  church.  The  Re- 
formed joined  Melius,  who  now  composed  /'1562) 
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the  comprehensive  Confessio  Ecck$i(F  Debrecinengi^. 
The  Lutherans  apfi€?aled  to  four  Lutheran  univer- 
sities in  Germany,  and  accused  the  men  of  Debrecztn 
of  distorting  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Melius 
replied  in  two  pamphlets  (Hefulatw  and  Apologiu)^ 
defending  the  Reformed  position,  while  the  Re- 
formed themselves  turned  to  Geneva  and  Beza  at 
two  synods  held  in  1502-63.  New  impulse  was 
furnished  by  this  act.  The  young  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, John  Sigismund,  still  attempted  to  hold 
the  Protectants  together  in  a  single  body,  and 
convened  a  general  sjmod  at  En3^d  (Apr.,  1564); 
but,  after  joint  debate,  the  cause  of  union  was  lost, 
and  the  Diet  of  Torda  {June,  15C)4)  sanctioned 
espial  freedom  for  the  Reformed  Church.  The  mat- 
ter of  organization  thus  becoming  a  practical  neces- 
sity, Melius,  as  the  first  Refonned  bishop,  convoked 
the  first  general  synod  at  Uebreczin  (Feb.,  1567), 
where  seventeen  preabjlerios  were  represented  from 
both  aides  of  the  River  Tlsza.  By  adopting  the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession,  they  declared  them- 
selves an  integral  part  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Europe.  At  the  same  synod,  canons  were  drawii 
up,  entitled  ArticuU  majoreE^  and  defining  the  pohty 
of  the  synal. 

The  young  Church  hml  hardly  been  organized 
when  it  was  destined  to  encounter  a  new  enemy. 
The  prince's  court  physician,  Georgius  Blandrata 
(q.v.),  secretly  brought  with  him  from  Poland  the 
books  of  Servetua,  and  imparted  their  tenets  to  the 
court  preacher,  Franclsctts  David  is  (q.v.),  who  then 
began  to  spread  the  Unitarian  doctrines  in  Transyl- 
vania (1566).  Melius  firmly  withstood  him,  and 
finally  took  part  in  the  synod  of  Csenger  (July  26, 
IfiTO),  but  Unitarians  who  Imd  been  invited  didjiot 
appear.  The  synod  formulated  the  Con/essio  vera, 
which  was  embodied  in  the  Corpit^  et  syntngma  con- 
fesmonum  (Geneva,  1612)  under  the  incorrect  desig- 
nation Polonica  c(mfe^»io\  The  credit  is  thus  due  to 
Melius  and  his  companions  that  Hungarian  Cahin- 
hm  was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  Unitarian  stream. 
Melius  likewise  purposed  to  oppose  the  theses  of 
the  Jewish  rabbis  of  Paris,  assailing  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  by  death. 

Melius  corre.Hpont!ed  with  Bullinger,  Beza,  Thre- 
tiua,  and  Dudics,  and  wrote  many  books.  Among 
his  thirteen  Hungarian  protluctjons  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his  Az  eg^si  keresdyt^n  tudomdny 
mimmdja  ("  Summary  of  Christian  Doctrine/' 
Debreczin,  1562).  He  also  composed  exegetical 
works,  and  translated  the  Books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings,  and  the  New  Testament  (1567),  the  latter 
version  being  lost.  His  nine  Latin  works  are  mainly 
polemical  and  doctrinal.  Of  these  the  moat  impor- 
tant are  Co>nfe»8io  Ecclesiw  Debrecinensia  (Debreczin, 
1562);  Apologia  ei  abntersio  Ecdcsia  Dtbrectnentds 
a  calumnis  qiiihtts  temere  aptid  aoadetmai  ei  prineipat 
accu^aiur  ( 1 5^^) ;  RefutMio  confcB^ionis  de  cmrta  Dam- 
ini  MaUhicE  Hchkr  cihis  wniunctomm  (1564) ;  Brevis 
confessio  pasiontm  (both  in  Latin  and  in  Hunga- 
rian; 1667);  and  Ariwuii  ex  verba  Dei  d  kge  natures 
compomii  (1567).  F,  Balooh- 

Biblioorapbt:  F.  A,  Lftinpe^  HitL  eccleMia  refarmatas  in 
Hunoaria.  iNuatra,  Utraeht.  1728;  E.  Bud&i.  HUL  i^ 
ilunoarv  (in  Hunganon).  ii.  16«-ie8,  Dcbr«c«ii,  1808i 
P.  Hod,  Hvft  ecrL  HuHQarontm.  iwl.  R«uweDhof!,  i.  2541. 
Leydfiti.  1&88;    J.  B.  DiOm  mud  R.  M.  P»it«noD,  B9pQrt 


qf  Pr0oe«din^t  of  the  S^comd  Qmatrtd  Ccmndi  of  the  Pret- 
biHeri^n  AUiantm,  pp.  1090-1130,  Philadelphia.  1874; 
F.  Bafogh,  MbUum  PiUr  Hatdaa,  Debraotin.  1866;  idem. 
Hi9L  of  ih*  Reformtd  Church  of  Hutigaru,  L&acasteT,  Pa., 

MELLITUS:  First  bishop  of  London  and  third 
archbishop  of  Canterbury';  d.  at  Canterbury  Apr. 
24,  624.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  him  tvith 
JuatuB,  Paulinus,  and  Rufinianus  to  join  Atigustine 
(q.v.)  at  Canterbury  in  601.  Augustine  consecrated 
him  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons  in  604.  Ethelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  with  hia  uncle  Sabert,  the  East  Saxon 
king,  built  for  Meilitus  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at 
London,  where  he  established  his  episcopal  see. 
MeUitua  went  to  Rome  in  608  to  consuit  Boniface 
IV,f  was  present  at  a  aynod  there,  Feb.  27^  610, 
and  brought  its  decrees,  with  letters  from  the  pope, 
to  England.  Eadbald,  son  and  suooeBSor  (616)  of 
Ethelbert,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  Sabert,  adhered  to 
the  heathen  religion,  and  Meilitus  was  driven  from 
London  and  went  to  Gaul.  After  a  year,  however, 
be  was  able  to  return  to  Kent  (see  Laurence  of 
Canterbury),  but  not  to  his  bishopric.  He  suc- 
ceeded Laurence  aa  archbishop  in  619,  but  never 
received  the  pallium, 
Bihlioorafbt:   B«de,  Hitl.  eeel.^  t  20,  30.  ii.  3-7;    Haddaa 

and  i!?tubbs.  Couneil»,  Ui,  5-38,  71;    DCB.  lii.  900-901; 

DNB.  xxxvii.  221-222. 

MELVILL,  HEIRY:  Church  of  England;  b,  at 
Pendennis  Castle  (2  m.  s.w.  of  Falmouth),  Cornwall, 
Eug.,  Sept.  14,  1798;  d.  in  London  Feb.  9,  1871. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1821;  M.A.,  1S24;  B.D.,  1S36);  was  minister 
of  Camden  Chapel,  Camberwell,  London,  1820-43; 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
1840;  waa  principal  of  the  East  India  College,  at 
H  alley  bury,  1843-59;  and  held  the  Goklen  Lecture- 
ship, St.  MargareCa  Lothbury,  1850-56.  In  1853 
he  was  appointed  one  of  her  Majesty's  chaplaiiiB; 
in  1856  a  canon  of  St.  Paurs;  in  1S63  he  was  made 
rector  of  Barnes,  Surrey,  and  rural  dean.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  pvilpit  oratory;  his 
style  was  florid,  and  his  delivery  impassioned. 
Of  the  twelve  volumes  published  by  him,  some  of 
them  in  several  editions,  all  were  the  results  of  his 
pulpit  activities.  His  Lectures  on  Practical  SubjccU 
w*as  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  1864;  and  two 
volumes  of  his  Sermomf  ed.  Bishop  Mcllvaine, 
appeared  New  York,  1870, 
BtauCMSRAPHT:     J.    Grant    MetrapoliUin   Putpit,    ii.    1-21, 

Londott.  1839;    Th«  Lamp§  of  the  Temple,  pp.  210-241.  ib. 

1856;    J,  E,  Rttrhif^,  London  Pulpil,  pp.  60-68.  ib.  1S58; 

DNB,  xxxvii.  229-230, 

MELVILLE,  ANDREW:  B.  at  Ba!do\^,  aear 
Montrose  (30  m,  n.e,  of  Dundee),  Scotland,  Aug.  1, 
1545;  d,  at  Se<lan  (130  m.  n.e.  of  Paris),  France,  in 
1622,  After  preliminary  training  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French,  at  Montrose,  he  entered  St,  Mary's 
Coll^;e,  St.  Andrews,  in  1559;  and  when  he  left  St, 
AodrewH  for  the  University  of  Paris,  in  the  autumn 
of  1564,  he  was  commended  as  "the  best  philoso- 
pher, poet,  and  Grecian  of  anie  young  maister  in  the 
land, "  I  n  Paris  he  studied  Hebrew  aa  well  as  Latin, 
Greek,  and  pliilosophy.  Two  jrears  later  he  went 
to  Poitiers  to  master  civil  law  and  became  a  regent 
in  the  College  of  St.  Marceon.  He  afterward  trav- 
eled to  OttEWva,  wbcro  bo  wni  ipeedily  appointed  to 


Kiiville.  AAdrev 


THE  XEW  SCHAFF-HEEZOG 


the  L,"ft^^T  ciair.     I>::jisr  has  five  rear! 
deoK  iber?-  ht  ierccec  hissse2f  ciarfy  xo  ihe  fTiir  erf 
thto^DEy  ;=:^ier  Bcxil  vio.  as  hk  leaviar.  vtck«  ibix 

eo=ii  ipTPt.  Ti*  Tia:  h  b*i  coaatzL'jsd  \o  be  dej-n-rei 
of  34€->rIje  xhi,\  \ht  cbrsrrh  in  ScoihzA  mk*::  be 
ODfficbe-i.  Ri-rirx  r«-=rae»i  to  SocA^a:^  ir.  J:Jt-. 
1574-  be  ftooe^*wei  liie  prtziCpiisLip  ci  Gl&arov 
UnrrersTT.  He  be«»zi  bis  '■^rk  ibwe  in  Not.. 
and  bj  Li«  iricrc*ilr*je  l&bors  &rii  ez.ihusz&sED  drev 
«^iK.*j  frici  a2  c'-iiTiers:  »  :b*t  ibe  ci&asroocns 
vikicL  f:r  sccie  ineir?  before  bad  beec  IheraDr 
emf-^iy.  mt^  «i>od  £Ije»i  xo  orrer5o»ir«-  Before 
Meh-Lje*  r^:--r::  :o  Secclani  *■  Tukbin  "  epdseo- 
parx  bs*i  beiec.  erer:<«i.  *r.i  wbes  Jo*:::  EKaSe  pro- 
tcRai  ii:  :be  Ge^eraJ  Asae=i'::ifT.  in  A-JC-,  1575. 
acminr.  :b?  i»"r:-i2nftK  cc  tbe  b«*bop*  cie5ee.  Meh-i!ie 
Aow^  ibii  p-peisfT  "w:!*  :2iscrif':-.:ril  Az>i  sborild 
be  »bab*be»l  aai  r«iri'y  in  r^nk  A=ii  A^iborhy  be 
reRored  &=>?c:x  'be  r^iniser?  of  tbe  cnurcb.  Frre 
^nn  liter,  tbe  er-isoc^al  ofiSre  t**  fDcrsiilhr  abc>- 
khec  by  tbe  iaserz.t*}y.  w^ti^-jt  a  iisBeniinc  vobee, 
MeiTlie  "w^i*  oc  aI2  tbe  cccnniittae*  e=3f«knrpd  in 
prep&rira:  tbe  Seeooi  R:xi  of  Discr-line.  took  m 
pranir*cit   pir:    in   tbe  disr-aasaoo*  eocicgrr.ing  it. 


bori 


lapfcoreo 


ani  •■■**  =»:»ieri:oc  of 
it.  in  -Vj-rl.  157 

In  I>f«=nber,  !5iSX  Meir-Zje  »:&*  trmnsferred  to 
tbe  Unirersity  cf  St.  Ar.irew*;  zagA-'ird  a$  prinerrikl 
of  St-  Miry*  Cctjftce,  m-nicL.  by  ac%  of  ParJiiment. 
bad  been  4rcrcc<'-*tei  to  tbe  suiy  cf  divinity. 
Here.  At  nrs.  be  me-t  with  mjcn  cf-posticc:  b-t 
in  less  tb^n  f^-;?  j^aj^  Li*  V:Ami=at  Asi  bkaI  "WT:?cirnt 
m  iAvtrAT^  cbkn£^.  Tbe  n'-zmber  of  sC'iSen:* 
iaereaaei:  Ar»i  tbe  ciusie  of  rebpoc  ptosoered, 
bocn  in  tbe  r^:y  AZri  in  tbe  univerKty.  TLi*  m:^* 
iate::.».<K'i  ccjy  by  bi*  heinc  CAJfri  to  ciefeoi  tbe 
poSity  A=ji  Laeriie*  of  tbe  cburcb-  IVsf^te  tbe 
cocifeiia.'c:  oc  ccreinAnt  of  15^1.  tbe  privy  eo-.;nciI 
irvrrri  tbe  resr^ticciS  recocr-ihra:  epascco*ry. 
fnsvi At  Lcitb in  1572:  Arri Lenn-:«3_  ooe oc  t r* kinc* 
unwoniy  fATorhe*.  hi^  Rjiien  Moct4rcc»-ry  pce- 
wen'ied  to  tbe  Arcihisb^c-ric  of  GIask':*^.  Tbi*  bjcb- 
kaaSed  p-r»e»i;r^  cf  tbe  to'.:n  m:A5  fcoiihr  raet  by 
tbe  ci'-irci-  And  51  ncir-icaery  was  ex€ccninunk:Aied. 
Tbe  r-Ttvy  cour>ril  r  r>rli:=ifi  tbe  excccnm'jnicAiicc 
csH  Alii  v:bi.  ;c*irred  tbk»e  wbo  ref'jsed  to  pAy 
bJT.  tbe  fc-iareoil  rent*  to  be  isiprecoed.  Ar>i  Aii 
G^A%-rw  Couinre  -jmiK-  a  t«n;vrAry  interiirt.  In 
bes  ogyj^c  seti^x.  h^fc?re  a  <^«eciAl  oe^tini:  rf  ti» 
aw  "I  bthr.  Me-jvilie  nveacb^i  ACAins:  tbc»f  '»^'»  bid 
introiijwi  "tbe  bcjiie  jr-ilbe  of  Absohne  po'wrr 
mu>  tbe  ct-xintry.  tzti  vb?  AXicbt  to  «e«  a  Dew 
po^xdrc:  in  tbe  pervcc  of  tbe  r-rlnoe."  A  reoxi- 
acnaoe  was  irawn  up.  wbScb  be  Ar>i  tbe  ocbers 
preamtei  to  tbe  kinjj.  In  Feb  .  :»Vv>-Vt  "r-t  was 
tn-— >rcie*i  bef.-re  tbe  rrtvy  «>-jriciI  fee  5ei:t:i.vjj 
aai  trttAsCinii>ie  r-c^etAcnini:.  Cocsc^r^'js  oc  bis  inn:*- 
eeooe.  xzii  r;mi>be»i  with  Arr.rJe  pr^xx.  be  Afwakrei 
aai  CA-i-e  Account  of  bss  aers.x:.     On  tbe  co-r.ru 


A=ii   funber  p-unisbae^t   ai   tbe  kiQ^'a 
but  be  «scApE*d  to  Eopa^d. 

As  tbe  cour;  wisbetd  to  sake  James  afaaofaite  by 
beraeii^c  ev^ery  ea.:2ae  before  tbe  priry  maiiril.  it 
to  €^j:b  tbe  cbuicli  ecmrta;  and 
in  ISisl.  Par'-iynrfit  orcnbrrv  preabj- 
iii  tbe  jiber:jw  of  tbe  etxmirj  at  tbe 
ki=e's  f«e:-  But  in  15(s5.  after  rwenty  mooibs' 
abseaee.  M-ehO  reiumc-d  witb  tbe  exiled  Dobfes. 
Weary  of  tyrAnny.  tbsr  countrymen  flocked  to 
tbe=r  s::.%^r.t~i.  Arran  5e*d.  a=»d  tbe  king  letaeifced 
tbec  into  favrr.  Me-Jv-ZJe  was  moderaxor  of  tbe 
aflBesibh-  in  Ju=ie.  15^7.  aad  was  <Kie  of  ita  eom- 
nnasoatn  to  tbe  PAr'i%nrit  wbicb  annezed  tbe 
teEspcTAl  ^A=kis  cf  bosbofrics.  Ar^aaciris.  and  pikwiei 
w>  tbe  crowr^  tbus  ?«Avi3r  tbe  way  for  ibe  entire 
abotiioQ  of  ec45cociAcy.  At  tbe  eorooaxiao  of  tbe 
qtxen.  in  May.  13^1*.  be  recctcd  a  L*xin  poem 
csitztjei  Saez^fi3vjitvy\.  wbicb  be  eompooed  oo  two 
days'  DDCiee.  Patrick  Aiaoaoc  wbo  sd3  persrvied 
in  o^90K=xr  pr»ty«e?y  w\  anarktng  Mehrilk, 
bavi=ir  lAljen  into  purest*,  ftddreaaed  **  eleigant 
^z>i  piaintri^  vxrsrj  to  his  Majesiy.*'  who  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  bim:  but  Me-hiije  eenerooshr  Mippucted 
hiza  for  jiFTerAl  ztontbsL.  as  be  biziuelf  was  afterward 
aided,  wbes  a  ;«:2sccie7  in  tbe  Towvr  of  London, 
by  A.iin^oE  s  necbew.  pAtrick  Siispson.  In  June, 
ISftl  Me-rruie  s  ^cr«  were  crowDed  witb  suceeas; 
FariiAzaent  bAvu:u:  eccsented  to  pass  an  ad  rati- 
fyi=«  tbe  a9!KnbvJe&.  symods.  poesbyteries.  and  kirk 
of  tbe  cburrb  azki  decsarinc  tbem.  witb 
iuriaiic^xc  ar»d  discipsine.  as  agreed  to 
by  tbe  kisc.  az»d  esnbxiiKi  in  tbe  aet.  to  be,  in  all 
=Kisi  j-as.  rood  and  fpodly."  Tbis 
ent   IS  s?£I  tbe  cianer  of  tbe   Cburdi  of 


^«o^r.zir  to  p-rocee»i  witb  tbe  trial  b?  inAiu:jLr>*i 

tbas  be  oQcbt  to  be  trj*i  ±  tbe  nr^t  mscanw  by  tbe 

rfj^iti.    counsw      A5    be    wouji    yieji    aeitbe-r   to 

CEii*a:i?!S   nor  tbreats.    be   was   :of.:r>i   ruuty   of 

dec^nini:  tbe  ;-ji£rient   of  tbe  council   A=>i   was      St>  Azsiri 

K&seoeed   lo  im^ciucaect   i::   RHrkyy  Cas^,      To  ce-;  r 


^ccK.a^l2  s  naeru?*. 

Contrary  to  bis  prcanise,  James  insisted  in 
res^orj:^  tbe  r>:^u»b  spo^wis^  aad  put  tbe  nunisien 
oc  tbe-^  6Ktzjse  by  ^iMbjiae  that  Amx^  affairs 
sbociji  n-oc  be  ±itr:*i.ice»i  into  their  sermons,  that 
tbe  aswcnbcy  sbciUJi  ztcn  coQ%ene  without  bis 
cccusami.  tbAt  its  aeis  sbocM  not  be  Tmbd  until 
ratsSfd  by  bzn.  Ar»i  tbAt  ^urcb  oooru  should  not 
take  cv-vmixATfOe  cf  ofenss  punishabfe  by  tbe 
criminAl  ^w.  vVie  ^  "yger  beinc  deah  witb  as  an 
exasipnje.  tbe  xbers  made  enmmnn  cause  with  bim. 
^Doc  tbey  were  forbftdien  to  speak  •g^wtat  the 
docairs  jf  tbe  council  tbe  kizK.  or  bis  ptogenitors, 
t::>ier  tbe  OAin  of  derAtb.  a:>d  ordered  to  subscribe 
a  bx>i.  t^frcY  rMiKvtni:  tbeir  ^ipeods.  promisii^ 
to  sru'rcnit  to  tbe  kinc  ar»d  cocncil  when  accused  of 
se^iiti^us  or  trf^a^ccAbtfe  doctrine.  Mehrille  and 
tbe  ocbf?  ccr-.-^yagQOoers  of  aaaembiy  w«re  ordered 
to  jnre  Eiinburzn.  a=ki  tbesr  power  was  dedared 
IV:«Tn:nfri  to  restore  episcopacy  James, 
ani  comp?  innuence.  secured  a  Tanta^^ 
cro-uni  ::c  nis  future  roans  ai  an  aaBemblj  wbkb 
Mel-vLjf  ?oiuJi  n-x  atteod.  It  was  with  difficulty 
be  CATTJei  vn  bis  =kftas:3e&  even  in  a  nKKlified 
f om:-  a:  riext  AsaemKy.  where  MehriDe  was  present. 
Tbe  if.Tnnuttee  oc  ministers  there  ^>pointed  to 
aiv-»p  w.:i  :bf  kinc  aboct  cburcb  affairs  was  "  tbe 
3w»ije  wbicb  i?ew  in  tbe  epofcopal  thread.*'  In 
15e?7   Me-lT-lje   was  depcrred  of  the   rectofsbip  of 


w  s  Vnnrersty  after  hokiiz^  it 

li  oc  bis  oppostion  in  tbe  *■*■"!  rb  courts, 


all  doctors  or  regents  teaching  theology  or  philos- 
ophy', not  being  pa^itors,  were  forbid  den  to  ait  in 
any  of  these  oourts  imder  pain  of  deprivation  and 
rebeDion.  Frebtee  were  declared  by  Parliament 
to  have  ever  representetl  an  estate  of  the  realm; 
and,  when  the  assembly  met^  the  king  would  not 
allow  it  to  proc?eed  until  Melville  retired;  and 
ultimately  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  town,  James 
protested  that  he  did  not  intend  to  restore  bishops, 
but  only  wished  some  of  the  wisest  ministers,  as 
commissioners  of  the  kirk,  to  have  a  place  in  the 
privy  council  and  Parliament  to  judge  in  their  own 
a^airs.  To  this  the  assembly  by  a  small  majority 
agreed.  The  king  would  not  permit  Melville  to  sit 
in  the  assembly  of  1600,  and,  by  acceding  to  many 
caveats,  he  induced  the  members  to  comply  with  his 
plan,  Ulien  the  Scottish  Parliament  restored  the 
bishops  to  their  ancient  privileges^  in  1G(W>»  Melville^ 
who  was  sent  by  St.  Andre w*s  presbytery,  protested . 
As  the  bishops  had  as  yet  no  spiritual  power, 
MelviUe  and  seven  other  ministers  were  summoned 
to  London,  nominally  to  confer  with  the  king  on 
church  affairs,  really  to  deprive  their  brethren  of 
their  aid  and  counsel  in  opposing  the  cliange^ 
contemplated.  The  English  nobles  were  astonished 
at  MelviHe-s  talents  and  courage.  On  a  highly 
ritualistic  service  wliich  he  had  been  made  to 
witness  in  the  Chapel  Royal  he  wrote  a  Latin 
epigram,  which  one  of  the  court  spies  set  to  watch 
him  conveyed  to  the  king.  For  this  Melville  was 
tried  by  the  English  privy  council  Nov.  30,  and 
though  he  liad  given  out  no  copy,  was  found  guilty 
of  scamJaltim  magnatunL  In  ,\pril  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  where  for  ten  months  he  was  treated 
with  great  severity.  Pen,  ink^  and  paper  were 
taken  from  him;  and  none  saw  him  save  the  person 
who  brought  his  food.  But  his  spirit  wa^  free  and 
unbroken,  and  he  covered  the  walls  of  his  cells 
with  verses  beautifully  engravetl  with  the  tongue 
of  his  shoe- buckle.  By  means  of  packed  assemblies 
and  bribery,  pr<*lacy  was  established  in  Scotland 
when  he  and  other  faithful  men  were  far  away. 
Though  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle  were  eager  to 
have  Melville  as  professor  of  divinity,  James  would 
not  consent;  but,  after  four  years'  captivity,  he, 
at  the  request  of  Du  Plessis-Mornay  (q.v.),  allowed 
him  to  ^o  to  Sedan  to  share  with  Tilenus  the  profes- 
sorship of  divinity.  There  his  last  years  were  spent, 
the  bitterness  of  his  exile  being  alleviated  by  the 
kindnesiS  of  some  Scottish  professors  and  students. 
Among  these  last  were  John  Durie  (q.v.),  and 
perhaps  Alexander  Colville,  destined  so  long  to 
carry  on  his  work  In  St,  Mary's  College.  The 
contest  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  afTeo- 
ted  not  only  the  government  of  the  church  but  also 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religions  liljerty.  *' Scotland," 
says  his  nephew  James,  "  never  received  a  greater 
benefit  at  the  hands  of  God  than  this  man/^  "  If," 
says  Dr,  McCrie,  ''  the  love  of  pure  religion,  rational 
liberty,  and  polite  letters,  fornw  the  has  is  of  national 
virtue  and  happiness,  1  know  no  individual,  after 
her  Reformer,  from  whom  Scotland  has  received 
greater  benefits,  and  to  whom  she  owes  a  deeper 
debt  of  gratitude  and  respect,  than  Andrew  Melville,'* 
He  was  full  of  spirits,  vigorous  and  courageous, 
quick-tempered  but  kindly,   of  great  and  varied 


learning,  but  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  popular 

orator.    His  cliief  work  was  in  the  universiticK  and 

church  courts  rather  than  in  the  pulpit;    and  that, 

fierhaps,  was  the  reason  why,  mth  all  his  influence 

among  his  brethren,   he  never  gained  such  sway 

over  the  nobles  and  people  as  Knox  and  Henderson 

attained.    The  hard  measure  meted  out  to  him  by 

King  Jamea  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  that 

reign,  D,  Hay  Fleming. 

BtHLioGRAPirr:  The  principal  aourcea  are:   J.  Melvi[|,  Auto- 

bivfffaphu  on^  Diary,  wUh  Continuatiant  ed.  H.  Pitcaira, 

Edinburgli*  ^M2;    J,  Row,  Hist,  c^  fAe  Kirk  ^  SceOand^ 

etl.  D.  Uine,  ib.,  1842;  W.  Scot,  An  Apologetieal  Narra- 

tivn  of  the  State  and  G<}vemment  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  ainc^ 

the  Refifrmaiion,  ed.  D.  Lajui;;  lb.  1846;  J-  Spottiawoode, 

IfUt.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ed.  M.  Riwsell  ib,  1861; 

D.  CiUderwcKxl,  //i#L  of  the  Kirk  of  S^tiand,  ed.  T»  Tbom- 

Bon,  8  votfl*.  ib,   1842-49;  Rrginter  of  the  Frivy  Council  of 

Scotland,  ed.  D.  Masson.  vols,  iii.-iv,.  ib..  1880-81,     The 

oDc  life  of  tmportanoe  is  by  T.  McCrie.  2  vols.,  ib.  1819, 

alao  in  hi»  workn.  ed„  his   eon,    the  younjper  McCrie,   ib. 

1S56,  retsffuod,  1899.    Consult  o,\so  DNB.  xxviL  230;  H. 

Cow&a,  Inflvmnot  */  the  Scotiiih  Church  in  Chriitetidom, 

LondQn.  1S§6, 

MEMORIALS  AND  SACRED  STONES. 

8cope  Df  tb«  Subject  (I  1).  The  Mafteboh  (fi  4). 

Iq  Non-Semitic  Temtory  ( S  2).    Hebrew'  Usage  (4  5). 
Among  Semit*3  (i  3).  Cultio  Importunoe  (4  0). 

Among  cultic  objects  preserved  among  practically 
aO  primitive  peoples  and  often  eon  tinned  in  use  to 
an  advanced  state  of  society  are  pillars  and  sacred 
stonea.  Regard  for  these  objects  is  hi  part  attri- 
butable to  fetishist ic  or  animistic  concepts  (aee 
Comparative  Religion,  VL,  1,  a»  1-3,  7;  Fetibh- 
ism)  ;  in  part  to  supcrstitioiiij  regard  of  what  was,  at 
the  time  when  sacred ness  first  attached 

I,  Scope  to  the  object,  inexplicable  or  myster- 
of  the       ious;  and  in  part  to  later  as-sociation 

Subject,  with  divine  powers.  Sometimes  the 
reasons  for  which  these  objects  became 
sacred  have  long  i^een  lost  and  are  now  irrecover- 
able— ^snch  a  case  is  presented  by  the  sacred  stone 
at  Delphi,  to  explain  which  a  mj-lh  was  invented 
(see  Comparative  Relkiiqn.  VI.,  1,  a,  J  7).  For 
many  of  the  occurrenceij  fovmd  in  the  Semitic  field, 
especially  the  monolitlis  regarded  as  deities,  the 
animistic  basis  is  evident.  Otli*?r  monuments, 
sucb  as  those  at  crossroads  or  on  boundaries, 
received  their  sacred  character  through  being 
regarded  as  representing  the  god  of  highways  or  of 
boundaries.  Among  the  classes  of  objects  to  bo 
considered  in  this  article  are  sych  reminders  of 
past  event*  aa  were  set  up  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxL  45 
gqq.)  and  Joshua  (Josh,  iv.,  xxiv.  6-7),  or  such  as 
mjirked  a  grave  (Gen.  xxxv.  20),  or  which  at  some 
time  received  veneration  as  embotlying  a  god  or  as 
marking  the  haunt  of  deity  (Gen.  xxrv'iii.  18,  xxxv. 
14;  Judges  vi.  20).  The^e  objects  include  menhirs 
(single  stones  or  rude  undressed  columns),  dolmens 
(stone  tables,  possibly  ustni  as  altars,  one  stone 
supported  by  two  or  more),  cromlechs  or  circles 
of  stones  like  that  at  Stonehenge,  England,  some- 
times having  a  menhir  in  the  center,  and  cairns  or 
heaps  of  stones;  besides  these  should  lye  mentioned 
the  figures  develojjed  from  these  originally  rough  and 
unsliaped  forms.  These  monuments  are  traceable 
all  the  way  across  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  as  far  west  as  Ireland, 

Becauae    of   the    abundant    remains    of    Greek 
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literature,  the  number  of  sacred  stones  in  Greece 
appears  to  have  been  exceptionally  laxge;  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  that  country  is 
simply  illustrative  of  a  certain  stage  of  civilization. 
Examples  taken  from  this  field  are  the  sacred  stone 

at  Hyettos,  the  thirty  stones  which 

a.  In  Hon-  the    Pharaeans    worshiped,    that    in 

Semitic     Boeotia  which  figured   in  the  sacred 

Territory,    festivals,  and  the  image  of  Artemis 

in  Ephesus.  Theophrastus  (373-283 
B.C.)  illustrates  the  frequency  of  these  monuments 
when  he  satirically  describes  a  superstitious  Greek 
performing  his  devotions  before  the  sacred  stones 
along  the  road,  a  part  of  the  worship  consisting  of 
anointing  them  with  oil  (Characterea  ethicif  xvi.). 
The  form  of  these  early  monuments  was  that  of  a 
rough  monolith  set  upright.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  artistic  Greek  would  continue  to 
be  content  with  such  crude  monuments:  accordingly 
the  pillar  was  chiseled  into  smooth  quadrangular 
form  and  surmounted  later  by  a  sculptured  head, 
originally  that  of  Hermes  (whence  these  pillars  bore 
the  name  HermcB  or  Hermvlx)  but  later  that  of  other 
deities.  The  reference  to  these  in  Pausanias  is 
frequent;  cf.  Frazer's  ed.  on  viii.  34,  §  3,  x.  24,  §  6. 
The  origin  of  these  Hermss  is  quite  distinctly  traced 
to  the  rough  blocks  of  stone  which  marked  roads  or 
boundaries  and  bore  the  name  of  hermeia  or  hermakea; 
these  in  turn  may  have  developed  from  the  cairn,  to 
which  respect  was  shown  by  the  passer-by  in  the 
addition  of  a  stone  to  the  heap.  The  Hermae 
passed  over  to  the  Romans  in  the  shape  of  termini, 
having  the  same  general  form.  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  extended  the  usage  by  erecting  stelai  and 
pillars  to  mark  the  bounds  of  their  conquests.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  development  of  the  monolith 
into  the  statue  does  not  appear  among  the  Semites. 
Among  the  sacred  places  of  the  Greeks  were  those 
known  as  baetyli  (a  name  formed  from  the  Hebrew 
Bethel),  the  center  of  which  were  usually  sacred 
stones,  some  of  them  meteoric,  like  that  of  Artemis 
mentioned  above  (cf.  Acts  xix.  35).  There  was  a 
sacred  meteorite  at  Tyre  (reported  by  Philo  Byb- 
lius,  q.v.),  and  one  in  the  temple  of  Heliogabalus 
at  Emesa.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
sanctity  of  the  stone  was  due  to  its  emblematic 
character,  as  when  it  figured  a  holy  mountain  in  a 
Canaanitic  high  place  or  a  Babylonian  ziggurat 
(see  High  Places).  For  citations  of  sacred  stones 
over  a  laxger  area  and  among  both  primitive  and 
more  highly  cultured  peoples,  cf.  E.  B.  Tylor, 
Primitive  CuUwre,  chap.  xv.  (London,  1903),  where 
examples  are  cited  from  western  Europe  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  Semites  the  existence  of  a  cult  of  sacred 
stones  has  long  been  known.  The  two  sacred  stones 
of  the  Kaaba  (q.v.)  are  merely  illustrative  of  a 
wealth  of  sacred  objects  of  this  character  among 
pre-Mohanmiedan  Arabs.     Lampridius  speaks  of 

"  stones    which    were    called    gods " 

3.  Among  at    Syrian    sanctuaries,    perhaps    the 

Semites,     menhirs,  dolmens,  and  the  like  referred 

to  above.  Wtistenfeld  (ZDMG,  xviii. 
452,  1864)  notes  that  the  Arab  geographer  Yakut 
about  1200  A.D.  knew  of  a  stone  near  Aleppo  said  to 
mark  the  tomb  of  a  prophet  upon  which  pilgrims 


(Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians)  poured  rosewater. 
Renan  (Mission  de  PlUnice,  pp.  399-400,  Paris, 
1864)  speaks  of  a  milestone  near  Sidon  which  was 
anointed  with  oil.  Niebuhr  is  reported  to  have 
heard  of  a  stone  venerated  by  the  Jacobite  sun- 
worshipers  of  Mesopotamia  (cf.  D.  Chwolson, 
Die  SsabieTf  i.  153,  Leipsic,  1856).  Among  the 
Arabs  sacred  pillars  (menhirs)  were  numerous,  the 
most  celebrated  being  the  Allat  stones  (Smith, 
Kinship,  pp.  292  sqq.;  C.  M.  Doughty,  Arabia 
Deserta,  ii.  515  sqq.,  Cambridge,  1888),  looked  upon 
as  deities.  E.  A.  T.  W.  Budge  (Egyptian  Magic, 
chap,  iii.,  London,  1899)  shows  that  Egyptians 
believed  that  the  statue  of  a  god  contained  the 
deity's  spirit;  hence  the  superstitious  Christianized 
Egyptians  endeavored  to  shatter  the  image  in  order 
to  make  the  spirit  homeless.  In  this  respect  the 
conceptions  of  Egyptians  and  Arabs  alike  rest  upon 
an  animistic  basis.  For  a  notice  of  Canaanitic  pil- 
lars see  Gezer,  §  3.  The  place  of  such  a  pillar  was 
a  "  Bethel  "  (cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  18-19),  a  word  which 
passed  over  into  the  Greek  baitylos  or  baitylion 
(ut  sup.),  cf.  the  Greek  iemenos,  Hebr.  'admatk 
kodesh,  **  holy  ground,"  Arab,  haram.  It  implied 
a  manifestation  of  deity  by  theophany,  vision, 
dream,  release  from  peril,  victory,  or  the  Uke.  Into 
the  idea  of  such  a  place  there  enters  the  notion  of 
taboo  (see  Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  1,  c)  and 
consecrates  the  spot  to  the  deity  resident  or  manifest 
there.  Possibly  the  Hebrew  prohibition  against 
using  tools  on  the  altar-stones  (Ex.  xx.  25)  was  due 
to  this  animistic  conception  and  the  desire  not  to 
disturb  the  numen  in  the  stone. 

The  most  general  name  in  the  Semitic  field  for 
the  pillar  is  derived  from  a  root  nzb  (Hebr.  mazzebah, 
pi.  mazzfhoth,  the  most  general  word,  muziabh, 
nezibh,  cf.  Gen.  xix.  26;  I  Sam.  x.  5,  xiii.  3-4,  where 
for  "  garrison  "  should  be  read  "  memorial  pillar  " 
as  the  context  clearly  implies;  Arab,  nuzub,  manzab, 

nuzb,  pi.  anzab,  Phenician  mazzebeth, 

4.  The      Aramaic  nzb;   the   Hebrew  also  em- 

Mazzebah.  ploys  the  terms  ammudh,  Gen.  xix.  26, 

Jer.  xxvii.  19,  rendered  by  the  Greek 
tUU,  stylos,  kidn;  and  hamman,  a  pillar  for  sun- 
worship,  Isa.  xvii.  8,  xxvii.  9;  Ezek.  vi.  4,  6;  Lev. 
xxvi.  30;  II  Chron.  xiv.  4,  7).  The  Phenician 
mazzebeth  usually  means  a  memorial  at  a  grave 
(as  in  modem  Jewish  usage),  but  is  also  used  of  a 
pillar  (not  structural)  in  a  temple,  as  at  Sidon,  and 
may  possibly  refer  to  a  votive  tablet.  The  Aramaic 
nzb  applies  to  a  statue,  possibly  at  a  grave.  Before 
Phenician  temples  twin  pillars,  not  structural, 
usually  stood,  as  is  indicated  by  coins.  Herodotus, 
ii.  44,  describes'  the  two  in  the  temple  of  Melkart- 
Heracles  at  Tyre,  one  of  which  he  says  was  of  pure 
gold  and  the  other  of  emerald  (glass?  cf .  Rawlinson's 
note  on  Herodotus,  ii.  81,  New  York,  1875).  Bronze 
pillars  were  in  the  temple  of  Baal-Heracles  at  Gades. 
These  seem  to  have  been  round,  though  others  of 
the  Phenician  cult  were  square  with  pyramidal 
tops.  Through  the  spread  of  Phenician  influence 
along  the  Mediterranean,  the  phrase  **  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  "  came  to  denote  the  extreme  West, 
and  to  be  applied  to  the  mountains  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Phenician  deriva- 
tion of  the  two  pillars  in  Solomon's  temple  is  clear 
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(I  Kings  vii.  15-21),  At  Palmym  votive  ofTerings 
took  the  flhaf>e  of  conical  terra-cot tas,  miniature 
pillara  with  fio^^sibly  a  phaJlic  reference.  Nisihia 
in  Mesopotamia  may  have  derived  it«  name  from  the 
word  for  pillar  and  the  existence  there  of  one  of 
these  objects  of  more  than  common  renown.  A 
stele  at  Laraaka  in  C>i)njs  is  called  in  the  inscription 
a  maiiebahf  and  has  a  pyramidal  top. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  maz^ebah  is  clearly 
distinguisheti  from  the  As  he  rah  (cj.v.),  the  former 
being  of  stone  and  the  hUter  of  wood.  Hebrew 
narratives  contain  references  to  the  ma^^ebah  as 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  deity.  Jacob's 
stone  pillow  becomes  a  pillar  (CSen,  xxviii.  18,  xxxv. 
14);     Joshua's  pillar  is  a  hearing  witness  (Josh, 

x^iv.   26-27;      cf.   Judges  ix.   6;      a 

5.  Hebrew  thoroughly  animbtic  conception).    As 

Usage.      a  reminder  of  an  event  of  importance 

the  ma^'^ebah  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  (or  a  heap  of  stones;  there  are  two  narratives 
united  in  the  account  in  Gen.  xxxi.  45-47)  marked 
the  compact  between  Jacob  and  Laban;  twelve 
piUars  at  Sinai  commemorated  the  covenant 
(Ex.  xxiv,  4),  and  Moses  commanded  to  erect 
mouolitl:ifl  at  Mt.  Ebal  with  the  w^ords  of  the  law 
incised  m  the  piaster  overlaid  on  the  stones  (Deut. 
xxvii.  2  aqq.);  Jashua  had  twelve  pillars  set  up  in 
the  bed  of  the  Jordan  and  tw^elve  at  Gilgal  to 
commemorate  the  crossing  (Josh.  iv.  3  s<]q..  20  sqq.; 
the  place-name  Gilgal,  from  a  word  meaning  to 
encircle,  may  be  taken  from  the  existence  of 
cromlechs  at  the  various  places  bearing  tlmt  name) ; 
in  remembrance  of  the  victory  over  the  Philistines 
Samuel  erected  a  "stone"  (flebr.  ebhen,  not  maize- 
hah^  I  8am.  vii,  12),  and  Haul  also  set  up  a  monument 
of  victory  (Ilebr,  tjwih,  **  hand/'  I  Sam.  xv.  12; 
the  verb  is  to  be  read  hizxQfh)^  and  a  great  stone 
served  as  an  altar  (I  Sam.  xiv.  33;  cf.  Altar,  L,  $§  2- 
3),  Absalom  reared  a  pillar  {maziebt^h)  to  perpetu- 
ate his  own  memory  (II  Sam.  xviiL  18).  As  a  mon- 
ument  to  the  dea<l,  corresponding  to  the  Pheuician 
and  modern  Jewi.sh  usage,  the  pillar  occurs  in  Gen, 
XXXV.  23  (Rachel) ;  IIKingaxxiii.  17;  Ezek.xxxix. 
15  (a  temporary  sign),  and  I  Mace.  xiii.  27,  This  is 
parallel  with  the  Arabic  usage  which  applies  nuib 
to  a  memorial  at  a  grave  (L  Goldziher,  ^fuhan1r' 
fnctiamsche  Sludien,  I  231-23.8,  Halle,  1889;  D^ren- 
bour^P  in  J  A ,  8  ser.,  ii.  245,  iaS3).  Heaps  of  stones 
coven*d  the  grave  of  a  man  executed  (Josh.  vii.  26 » 
viii.  29;  II  Sam.  xviii.  17),  Thus  it  1b  seen  that 
memorials  at  graves  were  common  to  Semitic 
cuHtom,  maintained  by  the  Hebrews,  Isaiah 
(xix.  19)  predicts  that  a  pillar  inscribed  '*  Yahweh's 
(land)  "  is  to  be  set  up  at  the  border  of  Egyjit  aa  a 
token  that  Egypt  too  is  to  be  a  part  of  Co<l's 
territory  when  Im  kingdom  is  realij^;  and  Hosea 
(iii,  4,  x.  1-2)  mentions  pillars  as  belonging  to  tlie 
Yahweh  cidt.  Other  cases  of  sacred  stones  to  be 
noted  are  the  stone  of  Bohan  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii,  17) » 
that  at  Sliechem  (Josh,  xxiv.  26-27),  at  Ophrah 
(Judges  vi,  20-21),  at  Gibeon  (II  Sam.  xx.  8),  the 
stone  of  Ezel  (I  Sam.  xx.  19),  and  of  Zoheleth 
(I  Kings  i.  9;  a  stone  of  sacrifice).  laa.  Ivii.  6  may 
refer  to  sacred  but  prohibited  stones,  cf.  Ivi.  4  sqq. 
The  tij/yun^  "  direction  posts/'  of  Jer.  xxxi.  21 
were  not  sacred  objects  in  Israel,  though  they  were 


elsewhere  (cf.  Ezek.  xxi.  21).  Maz.zeboth  are 
proliibited  in  Deut.  xvi.  22,  vii.  5,  xii,  3;  Lev- 
xxvi.  I;  as  are  the  hamnmnim  (R.V.  '*  sun  images  ") 
in  Lev.  xxvi.  30;  cf.  Ezek,  vi.  4,  6;  Isa,  xxvii.  9; 
II  Chron.  xiv,  5,  xxxi  v.  4,  7;  Jehu  destroyed  tho 
pillars  of  Biial  in  Samaria  (II  Kings  x.  26-27),  and 
Josiah  broke  those  of  the  southern  kingdom  (II 
Kings  xxiii.  14). 

The  cultic  importance  of  these  objects  is  implicit 
in  what  precedes  (Gen.  xxviii,  22,  xxxi.  13,  xxxv. 
14),  and  is  further  supported  by  the  name  Bethel 
(which  ki«  the  generic  signification  of"  sanctuary  "} 
and  by  the  ritual  observance  of  anointing  the  pillar 
with  oil  or  performing  sacrifice  at  it  or  upon  tt 
(cf.  I  Kings  i.  9).  The  mazzebah,  as  a  rough 
unhewn   stone,    was   an   accessory   of 

6.  Cultic  the  pre-Deuteronomic  sanctuary  (see 
Importance.  High  Places),  and  is  unquestionably 
to  be  connected  with  early  Semitic 
8 tone- worship.  Even  in  Hebrew  times  the  pillar 
marked  the  presence  of  deity  (outside  of  Gen. 
xxviii.  16  Bt|q.,  cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  26-27,  **  this  stone  is 
a  witness,  ...  it  hath  heard  "),  Accordingly  it 
received  the  blood  or  fat  of  the  victim  or  the  oil  of 
the  vegetable  oPfering.  Thus  are  to  be  explained 
the  hollows  in  many  of  these  objects  where  the 
Bubstanoe  of  the  offering  was  applied.  For  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  the  conception  of  these 
objects  see  the  references  to  Altar  above.  That 
the  Hebrew  but  followed  common  ^Semitic  usage  is 
HUggt*sted  by  the  fact  that  in  Arabic  custom  the 
blood  or  fat  of  the  sacrificial  victim  was  applied  to 
the  stone  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  direct 
contact  with  deity  (cf,  the  mcxlern  custom  of 
stroking  with  the  hand  the  sacred  stones  of  the 
Kaaba).  Arabs  swore  by  the  an^b  about  a  sanctu- 
ary (Wellhausen,  Reste,  2d  ed,,  p.  102),  and  Herodo- 
tus (iii.  8)  testifies  to  the  application  of  the  blood 
directly  to  the  stones.  The  Hebrew  altar  of  unhewn 
stones  has  its  analogue  in  the  cairn,  which  is  some- 
times an  altar^  as  in  the  camel  sacrifice  reported  by 
Nilus^  in  which  ease  the  animal  w^as  bound  upon  a 
heap  of  stones  (Smith,  RcL  of  Sem,,  2d  ed.,  p.  338). 
In  mo^Iern  Syria  many  spots  sacred  to  saints  are 
markeil  with  pillars  regarded  as  sacred,  and  cultic 
performances  still  take  place  in  many  respects 
identical  with  those  noted  in  earlier  times  (S.  I. 
Curtifis,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-itay^  chap, 
vii..  New  York,  1992).  The  passage  in  Isa.  Ivii,  6 
might  have  been  written  of  most  primitive  peoples* 
Anointing  of  stones  continued  in  Norway  till  tho 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (S.  NiLsson,  Priw*- 
ilitfe  iTihabilanta  of  S€andinai^f  p.  241,  London, 
1868),  and  the  ear!  of  Roden  reports  a  case  in 
which  the  Irbh  of  Jnniskea  worshiped  a  stone 
kept  carefully  wrapped  in  flannel  (Tylor,  ut  sup», 
ii.  167). 

A  question  yet  under  debate  is  the  relation  to 
this  subject  of  the  use  of  the  Ilebr.  rur  as  applied  to 
Yahweh  (Deut.  .xxxii,  4;  I  Sam.  ii.  2;  Pa,  xviii.  2, 
31;  Isa.  x\ii.  10,  xxx.  29).  This  application  occurs 
only  in  late  pas-sages,  never  in  J  or  E,  and  the 
connection  with  pillars  or  atones  m  not  made  out, 
Ztir  appears  to  be  used  figuratively.  On  the  other 
hand,  analogy  seems  to  give  some  support  for  the 
idea  advanced  in  the  fact  that  mir  occurs  as  an 
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eleiDftnt  in  proper  n&mes  among  Sabians,  and 
possibly  nmong  place- names  in  Judea  and  Midi&ii, 
On  fur  a£i  a  divine  name  cf.  A,  Wiegand,  in  ZA  TWj 
1890,  pp,  S5  aqq.  Geo.  W.  Gilmobs, 

BlBLtDomAFHTt  BeaxiDger,  Architotoffit,  pp.  314  aqq.  fit  pti- 
umi  Nowadt.  Atth^ahei*,  u  00-03,  u,  17-21;  Smith, 
B€L  of  Sem.,  psutm;  idfita,  Kir^hip,  pp.  2B2  m^-',  O* 
Baur,  Gf^chicKU  der  aiUeatam^ntlicko  WeUaoffUti^,  L  12^ 
131^,  Giftaaeti,  1861;  F,  LenoimAnt^  in  €&mpt€»  rendus  da 
Vaoad^ic  dp*  xnMcriptvJna  et  beUet-leUr'tt,  t§6S,  pp.  BI&- 
3g22^  Ideaif  is  H^vus  dt  Vhixktitt  dtt  nligion^,  ili  {lS8t)» 
31-53;  W.  von  Bttudisain.  StmdUn  mr  KmitiKhtn  Beliffion*' 
ge^Jiichie,  vi;}],  ii„  Leipaicr^  187S;  FfiI«onnct,  ioi  Mimmret 
df«  racmlhnio  de*  ifwcH^Ji^fu  €t  b^te»-letire»,  vi  (1729), 
513-532;  F,  M{ttif«r,  Utbtr  die  von  Himnut  g^fallmen 
Siaifte,  LelpMc,  1805;  F.  von  Dulbenff,  Uebvr  d^n  M«teor- 
€idt¥*  dtr  Attvn,  T^mdrVa^T^,  1811;  C.  R.  Conder,  H^ 
and  Moah^  pp.  100-267,  London,  18S3;  idem,  Sman 
Si^n0  Lort,  ib.  1&86;  R.  PLeUchmAiitL,  Oetchiehie  der 
Ph&nintr,  pp.  20&-213,  Berlin,  ISSO;  H.  Scbidtip  O.  T. 
Thmhffif,  I  206-210,  London,  1SII2;  A.  von  Gall,  AUi*- 
raditiMche  KuUHiUlM,  Oiefliien,  189S;  A.  t^.  Palmer.  Studie* 
on  Biblicai  Sjiti^et*,  lao.  IL.  London,  1W9&;  8.  I.  Curdij^ 
PtimUiw  Semitic  R^iffu>n  To-dav.  New  York,  1902;  P. 
Torse,  jl*A#m  und  AitaHe,  pp<  29-35,  Greifaw^ld,  1902; 
El*  B.  Tytor,  Primitme  Culture.,  chap,  xv.,  London,  1903; 
J.  G,  Fraier,  AUi$,  AdonU  and  OHfiM,  London*  1906; 
JajDA  Ellen  HaniMi'n,  Prtdeo&merM  to  the  Study  ^  Qr^k 
Beliffion,  Cambridge.  IfiOS;  Folk  Lorv,  vi,  24  aqq,;  Well- 
kauHn,  Htid^nihum;  the  Eiteraturfi  under  Altab;  DBt 
L  76-77»  iv,  28»-290,  G 17-819, 

HElflPmS.  See  Nofh. 

HBH    OF    UlfDERSTAHDING,    Bee    Homines 

HEIIAHEM:  SUteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
Gadi|  usuq>er  and  aucscessor  of  ShaUiim,  Hia  dates 
according  to  the  old  chronology  are  772-703  b.c; 
according  to  Kamphausen,  740-738;  according 
to  Cmtifl,  741-737  (DB,  I  401);  according  to 
KttteL,  740-737.  The  narrative  in  11  Kings  xv. 
14-22  makes  Menahem  march  from  Tir^sah  and  kiU 
Shallum  in  Samaria,  and  then  waste  the  region 
about  Tappuah  (so  the  correct^  text)  because  that 
town  had  declined  to  receive  him.  Tirzah,  the  old 
<^pital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  waa  doubtless 
well  fortified,  and  Menabem  was  its  cooimandant* 
He  may  have  been  the  head  of  one  of  the  two 
portions  into  whieh  the  kingdom  split  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam,  Hia  victory  over  Shallum  must 
have  been  the  result  of  a  severe  conflict,  and 
Tappuah  was  doubtle^  the  center  of  the  opposition 
to  Menahem  (cf.  Iso.  ix.  19^20;  Hos,  vii,  7,  viii.  4), 
The  Biblieal  narrative  also  statea  that  Pnl  (Tiglath- 
Pileser,  see  Assitria,  VL,  3^  §  9)  cama  against  the 
land  and  that  Menahem  paid  bim  a  tribute  of 
1,000  talents  to  be  recogni^d  as  king.  This  does 
not  involve  that  it  was  at  Menahem 's  invitation 
that  Tiglath-HIeser  came,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Assyrian  had  been  in  Syria  as  early  as  740  b.c, 
that  his  intervention  in  Israel  waa  a  part  of  hia 
general  plan  to  reduce  that  land  to  a  province  of 
bis  empire,  and  that  Menahem  took  advantage  of 
the  situation.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  allow 
to  Menahem  the  full  ten  years  assigned  to 
his  reign  in  II  Kings  xv*  17*  His  tribute  to 
Pul  belongs  to  the  year  738,  and  he  can  not 
have  reigned  long  after  tliis  to  allow  for  the  other 
reigna  which  fell  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria 
in  722.  (R.  KifTBX..) 


BnrLXoomAPiTT:  Thc:  nourced  are  TI  Kinfs  xv.  14-22.  Oon- 
gult;  R,  Kitixi^  OrMchicfUe  dfr  UifbnierAU  468^72,  Goth  a, 
1909;  DB,  iii.  -^401  EB,  iii.  aoi9-20;  JE,  viii.  405-160. 
nnd  the  pertini^nt  ^ectionfl  of  the  llteffttufe  givca  under 
Amab;  and  laRAELt  HiaroaT  or. 

MBIT  AXON,  me-noi'en:    The  breviary  of  the  later 

Greek  Church.  It  contains  the  prayers  and  hymns 
appointed  for  each  feast  and  holy  day  of  the  year, 
together  with  short  lives  of  the  saints  and  martjTrs. 
When  it  became  too  bulky,  it  was  divided  into 
twelve  volumes,  one  for  each  month  (whence  the 
name,  Gk.  tn^,  "month"),  which  are  still  extant, 
both  in  manuscript  and  in  printed  editions  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time. 
They  were  publbhed  first  at  Venitse,  later  else- 
where- (Phiupp  Mbysr.) 

BsBuoonAFHT:  Knimbftishijr,  (7««cAu:A£e,  pp.  ISI.  IBB,  658- 
050;  Anaiecta  Bollandiana,  ilv  (1805).  396H34;  P*  Mflyer, 
Die  tht&hgiMehe  Litterqiur  dm-  QriechiMchen  Kirclu,  pp,  14S 
nqq*.  Leipwip^  1899;  E^  L^riuid^  BiHiogTtaphie  heUiniqae^ 
Pwi*.  lS94-&ft, 

ICEIfAHDER,  m^-nOn^der:  One  of  the  oldeat 
Gnostics.  He  was,  according  to  Justin  (ANF/i.  171) , 
bom  at  Capparateia,  a  village  in  Samaria,  and  taught 
in  Antioch.  According  to  Iren^ua  {ANFj  i.  34S), 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Simon  Magus.  He  taught  that 
there  waa  a  supreme  power  unknown  to  all,  and 
pretended  to  have  been  sent  from  the  invisible  eons 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  world,  according  to 
htm,  waa  ma<le  by  the  angels  who  emanate  from 
Mind.  To  those  baptised  by  him  he  promised 
power  over  the  world — creating  angels,  inunortality, 
and  eternal  youth.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Satum- 
inus  or  Saturnilus  and  of  Basilidea,  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  Samaritan-Syriac  gnosis  preceded  and 
led  to  the  Hellenistio  variety,  or  whether  the 
Hellenistic  developed  independently.  If  the  former 
is  the  ease  the  importance  of  Menander  would  lie  in 
the  fact  that  he  formed  the  transition  from  Oriental 
to  Hellenistic  gnosticism,  (G,  UHi^oRNtO 

BibuograI'IIt:  The  souroea  ore  mdlcBtod  in  the  text.    Con- 

txdi  D€B,  iii.  902, 

MlIfDELSSOHH,  MOSES:  German  Jewish  phi- 
losopher; b.  at  Dessau  (67  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin)  Sept.  6, 
1729;  d.  in  Berlin  Jan,  4,  1786,  He  came  of  poor 
parents  and  pursued  hia  studies  in  the  Bible,  the 
Talmud,  Maimomdes,  and  afterward  modem 
languages  and  literatures,  imder  great  privations. 
In  1750  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  rich 
Jewish  manufacturer  in  Berlin,  in  1754  bookkeeper^ 
and,  later,  partner  in  the  firm.  From  about  the 
same  time  date  hia  intimate  acquaintance  ynih 
Lessiug,  Nicolat,  Abbt,  etc.,  an  earnest  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  Shaftesbury,  Spinoza,  and 
Wolff,  and  the  beginning  of  hia  long  and  varied 
literary  activity,  Hia  PAoidon,  oder  vcm  dsr  Uiwterb- 
liehkeii  der  Seek  (Berlin,  1767;  Eng*  transl., 
Pha&hn;  or,  the  Dmih  of  Socrates,  London,  1789), 
and  Morgenstunden  (17S6),  lectures  on  the  existenoe 
of  God  and  immortality,  procured  for  him  fame  as 
a  philosopher.  He  also  deserves  well  for  his  e£forta 
for  the  elevation,  mental  and  moral,  of  his  core- 
ligionists in  Germany,  and  especially  in  Berlin. 
Among  his  many  books  may  be  mentioned:  Pope^ 
ein  Metaphysiker  (in  collaboration  with  Leasing; 
17S5);  Briefe  Oder  dw  Emp/indungm  (1755);  Jen*- 
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Bokm,  Oder  uher  rdt^dse  Maeht  7ind  Ju^enihum  (2 

parts,  1783 ;  Eng.  trunsL,  Jenmilem,  a  Trecdise  on 

Eedesifistimt  Authority  and  Judaism,  2  vols.,  Ixin- 

don,  1S38);  and  a  commentary  on  Canticles  (1772). 

He  also  translated  the  Pentateuch  {178.'i),  and  the 

Psalms  (178S).     The  most  complete  edition  of  his 

works  is  that  by  his  grandson  G,  B,  Mendelssohn  (7 

vob,^  Berlin,  1843-45);    his  philoeophical  writings 

were  edited  by  M.  Brasch  (2  vols.,  Leipsici  1880). 

BmuooftAPfrr:    S.  Hei»e1,   Die  FamQis  Mendeiuohn,  0th 

ed.,  1808.  Enir.  tnui«J..  Loadon.  J 882;    M.  SaiuucJ^,  Afem- 

cira  qf  AfoMa  MmdeUtohn,  London,   1825:    J.  H.  Ritti?r, 

Mendelatohn  und  Leuincr.   Berlin.    1886;    M.   Kayserline, 

Mo$€t    MmdBlMtohn,    Leipfic,    1S8S;   JB.t  viii.  479-485. 

An  exoellfioi  bibliofi^phy  h  fumiiihed  in  J.  M.  Biildwin, 

DicHtmary  qf  PhUiMophyF  and  Pttfcholofftf^  ilj,  1„  pi>.36£h^70, 

New  York.  1005. 

MENDES,  FREDERICK  DE  SOLA:  Jewish 
rabbi;  b.  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  July  8,  1850. 
He  was  ecincated  at  North  wick  College  (1865-68), 
the  University  of  London  (1868-70;  B.A.,  1869), 
and  the  university  and  Jewish  theological  seminary 
of  Bresbu  (1870-73;  Ph.D.,  Jena,  1871).  On 
returning  to  England^  he  became  rabbi  of  Great 
St.  Helen's  Synagogue,  London,  in  1873,  but  within 
the  year  accepted  a  cjill  to  the  rabbinate  of  Congre- 
gation Sknaray  Tefillah  (now  West  End  Synagogue), 
New  York  f'ity,  of  wliich  he  is  still  the  head.  In 
1879  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Ameriean 
Hebrew,  which  he  edited  until  1885,  In  1900-02 
he  was  likewise  associated  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Jewish  ETwr/clopedia,  and  in  1903  edited  the 
Jewish  Mejwrah.  He  is  one  of  the  collaboratora 
in  the  revision  of  a  new  Jewish  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  besides  translating  the  **  Jewish  Family 
Papers:  Letters  of  a  Missionary  '*  of  Gustav  Me  in- 
hard  t  (the  pseudonym  of  W.  Herzberg;  New  York, 
1875),  has  written  Defense,  noi  Defiance;  A  H^ew*8 
Repb/  to  the  Miitianariee  (1870);  ChUd^e  Firti  Bi&te 
(1879);  and  OuUines  of  Bible  Hutory  (1886). 

MEHDICAIfT   MONKS,    MENDICANT    ORDERS 

(OrdiTtes  mendieantium}:  Those  monastic  orders 
which  renounce  on  principle  established  income 
and  live  by  the  solicitation  of  alms;  such  as  the 
DorainicanSp  Franciscans,  Augustinians,  Carmelites, 
and  Servites  (qq.v.). 

Me'nEGOZ,  m^"n^"griz%  EUGENE:  French 
Protestant;  b,  at  Algolshcim  (a  village  near  Brei- 
sach,  40  m.  s.s.w.  of  Strasburg),  Alsace,  Sept,  25, 
1838.  He  waij  educated  at  the  gynmaaium  of 
Strasburg  and  the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology 
in  tho  same  city.  After  being  eubdirector  of  the 
preparatory  school  of  Lutheran  theology  in  Paris 
for  four  montlis  in  1866,  he  was  assistant  pastor  of 
the  ^glisG  dea  Billet  tcs,  Paris,  until  1877.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  at  the  faculty 
of  Protestant  theology,  Paris,  and  director  of  the 
neminary  of  the  same  faculty.  He  was  likewise 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1896-1906  and  of  the  Upper  Council  of  Public 
Instniction  in  1901-05.  In  theology  he  is  a  '*  sjtu- 
bolo-6d^ate,''  seeking  "  a  middle  w^ay  between 
rationalism  and  orthodoxy."  He  has  written  £tude 
dogmaiique  ftar  Vid^e  de  riglise  (Strasburg,  1862); 
H^Jiexions  sur  V^vangile  du  Solid    (Paris,   1879); 


Le  PMt*  et  la  rMempiwn  d'apres  Snini  Paul  (1882); 
Qnid  de  ctiiechismo  sentiendum  sit  (1882);  La  Notion 
du  catechienie  (1882);  Luther  ammdirt^  comTne  th^olo- 
gien  (1883);  La  Prfdestination  dafw  la  th^olo^ 
pauHnienne  (1884);  L'Autorit£  de  Dieu  (1892);  La 
Thiologie  de  Vepttre  aux  Hebreiix  (1894);  La  Notion 
bibliqite  du  miracle  (1894);  ^tnde  mr  le  dogme  de 
la  TriniU  (1898);  Du  Rapport  enire  Vhiitoire  mt'nte 
et  la  foi  rdigieuM  (1899);  Le  Salui  d'apr^e  Ven- 
$eignement  de  Jieua^Chriet  (1899);  La  Justification 
par  la  foi  d*aprbs  Saint  Paul  el  Saint  Jacques  (1901); 
Apfr(;u  de  la  ihlologie  d'Auguste  Sabatier  (1901);  Le 
Fidtisme  et  la  notion  de  la  foi  (1905);  La  Religion 
et  la  ide  sodale  (1905);  La  Mori  de  Jisu^  et  le  dogme 
de  Veipiation  (\m5)]  L'Anii'fid^ieme  (1906);  and 
Une  triple  dielinction  (Mdogtque,  Observationa  sur 
le  rapport  de  la  foi  religieuee  avecla  science ^  I'histoirv 
el  la  philomphie  (1908).  He  was  also  one  of  tho 
founders  of  the  Annates  de  bibliographie  th^ologique, 

lOHI:  A  deity  named  in  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11  (A.V,  '*  that  number/*  margin 
**  Bfleni '';  R.V.  "  Dcatiny,^'  margin  "  Meni  '')  as 
worshiped  by  idolatrous  Israelites,  Light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  etjinology  (Hebr, 
manak,  **  to  number,"  Arab.  "  to  apportion  "), 
by  the  occurrenoe  in  Arabic  of  the  feminine  form 
Manat^  one  of  the  daughters  of  Allah  (Koran,  liii. 
20),  and  by  the  use  of  the  Arabic  rnaniyya,  '*  fate  " 
(cf.  the  Nabatiean  Manawat,  *'  Fates,"  VVellliausen, 
Htndcntum^  pp.  25-2D).  The  word  ebedhmeni, 
"  servant  of  Meni,''  occurs  on  Achsemenian 
coins,  and  Meni{s)  is  found  as  a  parallel  to  Belus 
fcfHunw  rector,  *'  Bel^  controller  of  fortune,^'  on  an 
altar  at  Vaison  in  Provence,  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  present  a  reminiscence  of  the  Biblical  passage. 
It  is  unhkely  tliat  Meni  it*  of  Babylonian  origin, 
the  name  not  having  been  found  as  a  god  name  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  He  was  probably 
introduced  into  Palestine  by  Aramaeans  or  by  the 
Arabs  w^ho  began  to  press  in  soon  after  the 
exile.  The  plausible  euggestion  has  been  made 
that  as  Gad  was  the  deity  of  (good)  fortune, 
Meni  is  the  controller  of  misfortune.  The 
equation  Me  ni-lshtar- Venus  is  probably  ruled 
out  by  the  sex  of  Meni.  The  name  was  misun- 
derstood by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and 
Jerome.  Geo.  W,  Giljiohid. 

MENIUS,  md'ni^us,  JUSTUS  (J01>0CUS  MEHIG): 
German  Rt; former;  b.  at  Fulda  EKjc.  13,  1499;  d. 
at  Leipsic  Aug,  11,  155S.  In  1514,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where 
he  cemented  friendship  with  such  humanists  as 
M  ut  ianiis,  Crotiis^  Eoba  n  Hess ,  and  o t he  rs.  J  oac  him 
Camerarius  taught  him  Greek.  At  the  suggest  ion 
of  Melanchthon,  whose  pupil  be  becamCi  he  went  in 
1519  to  Wittenberg.  After  Luther'a  return  from 
the  Wart  burg  he  enjoyed  hia  personal  friendship. 
In  1523  he  was  appointed  vfcar  at  MuWberg  near 
Erfurt,  but  in  1525  resigncKl  his  position  and  went 
to  Erfurt  to  teach.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Erfurt.  But 
soon  tlie  council  of  the  town  changed  its  attitude 
toward  the  Reformation.  In  1525,  after  the  end  of 
the  Peasants'  War,  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  and 
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monks  were  allowed  to  return.  Their  most  prom- 
inent spokesman  was  Konrad  Kling,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  against  whom  Menius  directed  his  polemical 
treatise,  Wider  den  hochberuhmten  Barfilaser  zu 
Erfurt,  2>.  Conrad  Kling,  SchtUzrede  (Wittenberg, 
1527)  and  his  sermon,  Etlicher  GoUloaen  urvd 
Widerchristlichen  Lehre  von  der  papisiischen  Mease 
(1527).  Luther  wrote  a  preface  for  both  of  these 
works,  but  in  spite  of  his  assistance  and  intercession 
the  council  of  the  town  did  not  change  its  position. 
Under  those  circumstances  Menius  removed  in 
1528  with  his  family  to  Gotha  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Fricdrich  Myconius.  He 
wrote  and  inistructed  the  youth,  but  his  chief 
activity  was  the  visitation  of  Thuringia,  jointly 
with  (}hristof  von  der  Planitz,  Melanchthon,  and 
Myconius.  After  his  return  from  this  visitation 
he  was  appointed  in  1529  pastor  and  superintendent 
at  Eisenach  where  he  labored  eighteen  years.  He 
became  one  of  the  chief  champions  in  the  fight 
against  Anabaptism,  was  active  as  a  reformer,  and 
took  part  in  several  other  visitations,  in  1533  and 
1539  in  Thuringia,  subsequently  in  Schwarzburg, 
and  in  1545  in  the  bishopric  of  Naumburg.  In 
1542  he  introduced  the  Reformation  in  the  imperial 
city  of  MQhlhausen.  He  took  part  in  the  religious 
colloquy  of  Marburg  (1529),  in  the  Wittenberg 
Concordia  (1538),  and  in  the  meeting  at  Schmal- 
kald  (1537).  Upon  the  death  of  his  faithful  friend 
Myconius  in  1546  he  became  his  successor  in  Gotha. 
After  the  unfavorable  termination  of  the  Schmal- 
kald  War  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Gotha  for  some 
time,  but  was  soon  able  to  return.  Like  his  colleagues 
he  protested  against  the  Augsburg  Interim.  The 
propagandism  of  the  Anabaptists  which  threatened 
to  invade  Thuringia  from  Hesse  and  MQhlhausen  in- 
duced him  to  resume  his  polemical  activity  against 
them,  especially  against  their  antinomian  doctrine, 
according  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  sin 
if  he  is  bom  of  God.  [Antinomianism  was  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  Anabaptists,  a.  h.  n.]  In  1552 
Menius  was  involved  in  the  Osiandrian  controversy. 
Elector  John  Frederic  sent  an  embassy  to  Prussia  for 
the  purpose  of  allaying  the  dissensions  caused  by 
Osiander's  teachings.  Beside  two  of  his  councilors 
he  sent  Menius  and  Johann  Stolz  to  Kdnigsberg  in 
1553.  The  duke  of  Prussia  conmiissioned  Funck  to 
transmit  to  them  a  confession  of  faith  in  accord- 
ance with  Osiander's  views,  which  was  answered  by 
Menius  and  Stolz.  Funck  replied  shortly  afterward. 
As  Menius  was  taken  ill,  the  negotiations  were 
delayed.  A  later  conference  between  Menius  and 
Stolz,  Funck  and  Sciurus  led  to  no  agreement,  and 
the  delegates  returned  without  having  attained 
their  object.  A  few  months  afterward,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Thuringian  visitations,  Amsdorf  found  an 
opportunity  to  involve  Menius  intimately  in  the 
Majoristic  Gontroversy  (q.v.).  Menius  returned 
from  Eisenach  to  Gotha,  full  of  the  hope  to  resume 
his  duties;  but  Amsdorf,  Ratzeberger,  Aurifaber, 
and  others  continued  their  calumnies,  denouncing 
him  as  an  Adiaphorist  and  Majorist.  The  ungra- 
cious attitude  of  the  coiut  induced  him  to  resign  his 
position.  By  the  intercession  of  Melanchthon  and 
Camerarius,  Menius  received  a  position  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Leipsic.  There  he  defended 


himself  against  further  assaults  of  Flacius  and 
Amsdorf,  who  did  not  cease  their  polemical  attacks 
until  his  death.  It  is  owing  to  the  conditions  of 
the  time  that  Menius'  literary  activity  was  chiefly 
polemical.  He  published  (Economia  Christiana 
(1529)  which  was  prefaced  by  Luther,  and  against 
the  Anabaptists  he  wrote,  Der  Wiedert&ufer  Lehre 
und  Geheimniss  aus  heiliger  Schrift  widerlegt  (1530) 
and  Von  dem  Geist  der  Wiedertdufer  (1544).  He 
also  published  a  somewhat  modified  edition  of 
Luther's  Small  Catechism  imder  the  title,  Cate- 
chismxLS  JusH  Menii  (1532),  a  copy  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  town  library  of  Breslau.  The 
manual  continued  in  use  till  the  19th  century. 
Menius  also  wrote  De  usu  historiae  sacrarum 
literarum  (1532)  which  is  an  exposition  of  I  Sam.; 
a  translation  of  Luther's  large  commentary  on  the 
Galatians  (1535)  and  Wie  ein  jeglicher  Christ 
gegen  aUerlei  Lehre,  gute  und  bose,  nach  GoUes 
Befehl  sich  gebuhrlich  halten  soil  (1538).  His 
treatise.  Von  der  Notwehr  Unierricht,  niitdich  zu 
lesen  (1547)  was  occasioned  by  the  war  of  Schmal- 
kald.  The  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Anabaptists 
induced  him  once  more  to  write  against  them  a 
polemical  treatise,  Von  den  Bluisfreunden  aus  der 
Wiedertaufe  (1551).  Against  Osiander  he  wrote, 
Erkenntnis  aus  Gottes  Wort  und  heiliger  Schrift 
uber  die  Bekenntnis  A.  Osiandri  (1552),  and 
Von  der  Gerechtigkeit,  die  fur  Gott  gilt:  Wider 
die  neue  alcumistische  Theologiam  A,  Osiandri 
(1552).  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoobapbt:     Thirteen  letters  are  to  be  found  in  Zeii- 
achrift  dM  Vereitu  /Qr  thilring.  Oeschichte,  x  (188?),   243 
sqq.,  and  othere  are  among  the  correspondence  of  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Mutianus,  and  Eobanus  Hesa.    Auto- 
biographio  material  is  communicated  in    ZHT,  1865,  pp. 
303  sqq.     The  one  biography  is  G.  L.  Schmidt,  Justtu 
Meniua,  der  Reformator  ThUringena,  Gotha,  1867.    Material 
will  be  foimd  in  the  literature  dealing  with  the  Reformers 
with  whom  he  came  into  touch  (e.g.,  J.  W.  Richard,  Phi- 
lip MelanchUum,  pp.  159,  185,  254.  New  York,  1898) ,  and 
in  that  on  the  Reformation  and  on  the  Anabaptists. 
MENKEN,  GOTTFRIED:  German  Reformed  pas- 
tor;   b.  at  Bremen  May  29,   1768;  d.  there  June 
I,  1831.    In  the  house  of  his  parents  he  imbibed 
a  Biblical  piety  which  was,  however,  free  from  all 
narrowness  though  consciously  opposed  to  ration- 
alism.  While  still  in  the  gymnasium  he  preached, 
and  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena  in  1788 
his  theological  convictions  had  already  assumed 
definite  form.     The  rationalism  of  the  university 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  Bible, 
to  which  the  mysticism  of  his  earlier  days  gave  way. 
In  1790  he  went  to  the  University  of  Duisburg 
where  he  found  a  more  sympathetic  atmosphere  in 
the  circle  of  F.  A.  Hasenkamp  and  others  whose 
study  of  the  Bible  was  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
Bengel  and  Collenbusch.     In  1791  he  passed  his 
theological    examination,    but    stayed    two   years 
longer  at  Duisburg.    He  was  assistant  preacher  in 
Uedem   near   Cleve    (1793-94),    for   the    German 
Reformed  congregation   in  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(1794-96),  pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  in 
Wetzlar  (1796-1802),  second  preacher  of  St.  Paul 
in  Bremen   (1802-11),   and   first  preacher  of  St. 
Martin  (1811-25). 

The  theology  of  Menken  was  not  original  with 
him;    but  the  vigor  of  his  expressions  gave  him  a 
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far-reaching  influence,  especially  upon  Bible  stu- 
dents. The  imuiovabie  center  of  his*  theology  was 
the  Bible,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  divine 
testimony  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  history  of 
Bftlvation  in  the  center  of  which  stood  Christ. 
From  Collenhusch  Menken  ac<:|uired  his  views  on 
the  ethical  relation  of  God  to  humanity,  the  atone- 
ment, and  salvation.  The  divine  nature  b  love, 
of  which  holiness  and  justice  are  only  phases. 
These  fundamental  attributes  of  God  are  revealed 
in  the  ortler  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  never  based 
upon  an  unfathomable  decree,  but  always  upon 
foreseen  worthiness.  In  order  to  assure  this  worth- 
ine^^  every  reasonable  creature  is  in  need  of  a 
test;  if  in  this  way  sin  comes  into  the  world,  it 
serves  only  a  good  purpose  that  there  may  come 
into  existence  a  more  perfect  and  blessed  creation. 
If  Adam  fell,  death  wa^  for  him  not  a  punishment, 
but  a  natural  consequence  of  sin,  and  if  his  heirs 
are  overcome  by  sin,  thiii  also  Is  not  a  punishment, 
but  a  suffering  of  injustice,  since  they  are  personally 
innocent  of  the  sinfulness  and  mortality  of  their 
being.  Christ  delivered  human  nature  from  that 
unjust  imposition,  by  a^uming  it  not  ajs  it  was 
originally,  but  as  it  was  after  the  fall*  This  was 
not  intended  to  assail  the  divinity  or  personal 
sinlessness  of  Christ,  but  only  to  emphasiite  hia 
humanity.  So  it  follows  that  in  no  way  is  there  a 
compensation  of  the  claims  of  divine  holiness  or 
of  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ.  The  sinlessness 
aotiuired  by  Christ  can  be  appropriated  by  faith  in 
him.  Faith  in  Christ  is  a  divine  power  producing 
that  holiness  and  glory  in  man,  and  on  this  def>ends 
the  main  interest  of  the  whole  doctrine,  and  con- 
sequently the  worthiness  of  man  is  in  no  way  a 
divine  gift,  but  the  chief  tlemand  of  God,  for  the 
mike  of  which  he  imparts  to  man  his  grace.  All 
prcHicstinarian  ideas  are  combated  from  this  stand- 
point. It  is  only  consistent  with  this  whole  concefj- 
tion,  which  lacks  a  clear  estimate  of  sin  as  positive 
opposition  to  God ^  that  sancti&cation  can  be  com- 
pleted upon  earth.  As  justification  or  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  no  way  necessarily  results  from  this  doc- 
trine, they  really  have  no  place  in  it,  and  the  fact 


that  Menken  nevertheless  used  these  conoeptiooB 
shows  that  the  Biblical  vein  in  him  was  stronger 
than  the  influence  of  Collenbusch. 

His  chief  works  are:  ChrisUicke  Homilwn  {Frank- 
fort, 1797);  Neue  Sammlujig  chrisllicher  Homilien 
(1801);  CkrisUiche  Homilien  uber  SleUen  an  di^ 
GeschkMe  des  Propkelen  Eliaa  (1804);  Vermiik 
einer  Anleitung  zum  etgneri.  Unterricht  in  die  Warh- 
keiten  der  heitigen  Schrift  (an  exposition  of  his 
system;  1805);  Betrachtungen  iiher  das  EtJangeiium 
Matthdi  (only  one  volume  publislied;  1809);  Doa 
Glaubensbekenntnin  der  christlichen  Kircke  (1816); 
Erkldmng  dea  el/ten  Kapiteh  des  Brief es  an  die 
Uebrder  (1821);  Predtgten  (1825);  BHcke  in  das 
Leben  des  A  pastel  Paulus  uTid  der  er&ten  Christen- 
gemeinen  (1S28);  and  Homilien  uber  das  neunte 
und  zehftie  Kapitel  des  Brief  es  an  die  Hebrder 
(183!).  Hts  works  have  been  collected  in  seven 
volumes  (Bremen,  1858-65;  new  edition,  8  vols. 
1894-95).  (E.  F.  Karl  MCli^r.) 

BiBLiouRAfHY:  C.  H.  OUdcmeister,  L«6en  und  Wirken  de^ 
.  .  .  OoUfrind  Mtnken,  2  vok..  Breineii,  1861.  E.  C. 
Acheik  publijihed  ■  Mleetioi)  of  Meciken'ii  Homilien,  to 
whicli  be  prefixed  &n  introduction  dealing  with  (he  tife, 
Gutka,  1SS8.  Conenlt  aim  A,  BMauhl,  Ge^chichtt  d§* 
PieiismuM,  i.  566  bqq.,  Bonn,  1880. 

MENNAS:  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  636- 
552;  d.  at  Constantinople  Aug.  5,  552.  Nothing  is 
known  of  hia  early  life.  He  was  a  priest  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Hospice  Samson  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  patriarchate  at  the  desire  of  Juaiioian  in  the 
place  of  Ant  him  us  (who  hatl  l)een  deposed  by  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  in  535),  and  was  conse- 
crated by  Agapetus,  being  the  first  East'ern  patri- 
arch to  receive  consecration  from  a  pope»  He 
presided  at  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  536, 
called  to  finiah  the  case  of  Anthiraua^  left  uncom- 
pleted by  the  death  of  AgapetuH.  His  administration 
is  marketl  by  ability  and  a  regard  for  the  peace  of 
the  Church.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  Aug.  24,  and  by  the  Latin  on  Aug.  25, 
Biblioorai-ht:  ASB,  Aug..  v.  164-166;  Hefde,  CwiHtun- 
UtMchicAte,  il  571.  763  «qq.,  787  »qq.,  SI  2  sqq.,  855-856, 
Eng,  tranAl..  iv.  103-104.  218.  286-286;  DCB.  iii.  902-003. 

MEKWO  SmONS.    Sec  Simons,  Menno, 


n.  Swffli    iad   South    German    knU- 

111.  McunrmitC!*  m  Hollimd  prior  to  1530. 
IV.  In  the  North. 

1.  In  Hallanti  153<Ml0  (1640). 

2.  lu    Hollaud    and    North    Germany 

l.!iS<}  (164(J)-1700. 


MENNONITES, 

3.  In  Holliind  1700-1909. 

V.  On  th«  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  North 

Germany     and     Russia     170(K 

VI.  South  German  and  Swiss  Mcnno* 

nitati.  1600-1909. 
VIL  Id  the  lUnitcd  iStAtes  and  Ganada. 
1683-1000. 


Vm.  Iq  Amenca. 

1.  Antecedents. 

Bwisfl  Bmlhren  (|  1). 

Obbenitea  (ft  2). 

Two  Groupii  of  Churche*  (f  3). 

2.  Doctrinal   and   Statistical   Deacnp- 

tion. 


I,  Origms:  The  Mennomtes  form  a  number  of 
reUgious  bodies  which  originated  on  the  continent  in 
the  sixieenth  century,  where  they  were  characterised 
by  antipedobiiptist  and  antisacerdotal  doctrines. 
Since  the  seventeenth  century  their  chief  center  has 
been  Holland,  They  must  Ikj  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  Baptists,  for  though  the  General  Baptists 
were  developed  from  the  Mennonites*  1609  onwurtl, 
their  distinctive  tenet  of  immersion  was  both  late  and 
infrec|uent  among  the  older  bcxiy.  As  early  aa  the 
sixteenth  centurj'^  the  term  Anabaptists  [used  oi> 
probriously    of    Antipcdohapiista    of    all     types. 


A. H.N,]  did  not  connote  any  Bpecial  church,  but  was 
applied  to  an  entire  tendency  which  developed  in 
western  and  centra!  Europe  between  1521  and  1650 
from  the  popular  side  of  the  German  Reformation, 
from  which  it  borrowed  form  and  coloring.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  newly  discovered  **  Gospel,"  it 
rejected  the  Christianity  received  through  infant 
baptism  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  effect  regen- 
eration. It  therefore  required  not  only  adult  bap- 
tism, but  also  a  Christianity  based  upon  iiersonai 
faith  J  and  awaited  the  cnming  of  the  regeneration 
of  the  heart  and  of  all  Christendom,  or  rather  the 
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establishment  of  a  living  church  of  Christ  within  the 
woiid.  As  the  representative  of  voluntary,  or  even 
of  subjective  Chiistianity,  moreover,  it  taught  the 
absolute  separation  of  religious  and  secular  life,  thus 
advocating  freedom  of  conscience.  After  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  some  churches,  especially 
those  of  a  unitarian  trend,  came  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Mennonites.  The  adherents  and  the 
spirit  of  these  became  in  later  years,  subsequent  to 
1640,  an  independent  force  in  England  among  such 
bodies  as  the  Quakers.  About  a  century  earlier, 
however,  it  had  received  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion in  communities  which  have  continued  to  the 
present  time  and  are  still  called  Mennonites. 

The  term  Wiedertdu/er  ("  Re-baptizers  ")  may  be 
employed  to  connote  that  faction  of  the  Anabap- 
tists which  aimed  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
on  earth  through  temporal  force,  and  did  not  seek 
to  reform  social  conditions  simply  by  the  regenera- 
tion of  individuals.  The  type  of  this  faction  was 
the  kingdom  of  MOnster  and  its  plans  of  social  revo- 
lution (see  MCnstbr,  Anabaptists  in).  The  only 
party  of  antipedobaptists  which  has  preserved  a 
historic  continuity  until  the  present  day  is  the  Men- 
nonites, who  now  have  some  250,000  members,  di- 
vided both  historically  and  geographically  into 
(1)  Swiss  and  South  German;  (2)  the  Dutch,  who 
form  the  basis  of  the  West  and  North  German,  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  of  the  Russian;  and  (3)  the 
American.  [The  remnant  of  the  Huterites  that  set- 
tled in  South  Dakota  in  1874,  who  have  never  been 
identified  with  the  Meimonites,  constitutes  at  least 
one  exception,    a.  h.  n.] 

IL  Swiss  and  South  German  AntipedobaptiBts: 
The  first  independent  church  within  the  general 
Anabaptist  movement  was  formed  at  Zurich  in 
1523.  On  Jan.  18,  1525,  the  church  began  to  bap- 
tize on  profession  of  faith,  despite  the  efiforts  of  the 
authorities  to  suppress  it  by  force,  and  about  the 
same  time  kindred  societies  were  founded  at  Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg,  and  Worms.  The  plan  of  form- 
ing churches  of  pious  Christians  separated  from  the 
world  originated  in  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  and  was 
not  unknown  to  Luther,  while  at  first  infant  bap- 
tism was  not  regarded  as  obligatory  by  Zwingli, 
Butzer,  Farel,  Erasmus,  Capito,  Schwenckfeld,  Bil- 
lican,  HObmaier,  or  Brunner.  Although  Anabap- 
tism  was  no  baseless  phenomenon,  suddenly  evolved 
from  the  Reformation,  there  seems  to  be  little  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  was  derived  from  older  religious 
bodies.  Anabaptists  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  grace 
which  was  decreed  from  without,  and  which  was, 
therefore,  independent  of  personal  piety  and  devoid 
of  influence  on  life.  Faith,  they  declared,  must  be 
personal,  and  they  were,  accordingly,  influenced 
by  the  same  spirit  which  led  Michael  Sattler  to  re- 
ject infant  baptism  simply  because  "  piety  and  sal- 
vation are  sought  through  it,"  and  because  they 
"  would  not  abandon  their  separation  from  the 
worid  "  (i.e.,  the  worldly  churches).  The  doctrine 
that  the  grace  of  God  must  be  regained  by  man, 
however,  has  been  common  among  Protestants 
from  the  earliest  times,  while  the  monastic  ideals  of 
poverty  and  celibacy,  attributed  to  the  Anabap- 
tists, were  in  reality  antipodal  to  their  real  tenets. 
Nor  did  they  consider  themselves  without  siiii  al- 


though they  held  that  a  Christian  might  have  a  good 
conscience  and  live  blamelessly. 

Immediately  after  the  Peasants'  War,  Anabaptist 
communities  sprang  up  throughout  Germany  in 
Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Salzburg,  and  elsewhere, 
headed  by  Denk,  Gross,  and  Kautz.  As  eariy  as 
Feb.  24,  1527,  an  assembly  was  convened  at  Schlat- 
ten  near  Schaffhausen  by  Sattler,  who  had  founded 
the  communities  of  Horb  and  Rottenburg-on-the 
Neckar.  Throughout  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine 
and  Swabia  many  deserted  both  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  the  Protestants  for  the  Anabaptists,  even 
though  the  itinerant  preachers,  controlling  neither 
the  press  nor  large  congregations,  could  only  urge 
individuals  to  repentance  and  baptism.  Commu- 
nities also  existed  in  St.  Gall,  Bern,  and  Basel,  while 
in  1526  the  Anabaptists  entered  the  Tyrol  and 
Moravia.  After  the  spring  of  1527,  the  extension  of 
the  movement  was  attended,  except  in  Moravia,  by 
bitter  persecutions.  According  to  the  government 
records  of  Innsbruck,  700  persons  were  executed, 
banished,  or  otherwise  punished  in  the  Tyrol  in  1530, 
while  600  were  put  to  death  in  Ensisheim  before 
1535.  Only  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Philip  of 
Hesse  refrained  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  in 
Augsburg,  which  was  protected  by  imperial  privi- 
lege and  the  edict  of  Worms,  Hut  barely  escaped 
the  stake  (see  Hut,  Hans).  [But  Hans  Leupold, 
the  minister  of  the  antipedobaptists  of  Augsburg, 
was  beheaded  (of.  F.  Roth,  Augsburga  Reformations 
geachichU,  1617-30,  p.  251,  Munich,  1901).  J. 
HoRSCH.]  The  Evangelical  authorities  at  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  concurred  in  the  imperial  decision  of  1529 
that  all  Anabaptists  should  be  executed  without  a 
trial  before  ecclesiastical  judges,  their  motive  prob- 
ably being  their  fear  that  the  separatistic  tendency 
of  the  body  would  destroy  all  civil  and  social  insti- 
tions. 

The  erroneous  opinion  has  long  existed  that  anti- 
pedobaptism  involved  communism  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  private  property.  These  were  practised, 
however,  only  in  Moravia,  and  even  there  surrender 
of  private  rights  was  purely  voluntary  and  confined 
to  members  of  that  church.  It  is  clear,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  denied  the  State  the  right  to  com- 
pel belief  and  to  regulate  religion,  or  to  expel  from 
home  on  account  of  belief,  for  "  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  ";  yet,  though  "  in  the  perfection  of  Christ " 
there  was  neither  magistracy  nor  sword,  they  ren- 
dered obedience  to  the  temporal  authorities.  It  was 
an  exception  that  Hut  and  some  others  taught  the 
speedy  coming  both  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  by  the  righteous. 
Although  Zwingli  constantly  charged  the  Anabap- 
tists with  immorality,  there  is  no  basis  for  his  asser- 
tions, nor  is  it  known  that  there  were  cases  of  polyg- 
amy among  them,  as  there  were  later  in  Monster. 
This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  no  discordant 
elements  entered  into  Anabaptism,  or  that  their  per- 
secutions, in  particular,  did  not  lead  them  to  excesses. 
The  position  of  the  majority  of  the  martyrs,  as  well 
as  the  wealthy  members  of  the  communities  of  the 
Tyrd,  the  writings  of  Denk,  the  Worms  translation 
of  the  Prophets,  and  the  rich  hymnology,  render  it 
certain  that  the  Anabaptists  did  not  belong  ^o  the 
lowest  grades  of  society. 
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All  those,  however,  who  might  have  given  a 
theological  formulation  of  their  doctrines  and  have 
become  leaders  of  distinction  were  soon  enatched 
away  by  death.  It  h  im passible  to  speak,  therefore, 
of  uiiiformity  in  their  dogmas,  especially  as  their 
doctrinjil  interests  paled  l>efore  their  cfitlnxsiasm 
for  practicid  ChrLstjanity.  Their  hj-mns,  the 
treaties  of  Denk  and  Hubmaier,  the  letters  of 
Sattler,  and  other  memorials  of  the  martyrs  all 
breathe  the  same  spirit;  love  of  Jasus  and  the 
Bible ^  the  crass  as  the  token  of  the  Christian; 
the  joy  of  the  consciousness  of  salvation;  gratitude 
for  safety  from  this  evil  world  and  horror  of  it; 
brotherly  love;  and  full  freedom  of  conscience. 
In  all  else  there  was  the  iiidest  divergency,  Denk, 
Kautz,  and  Hctzer  r(?garded  Christ  an  their  pre- 
decessor and  example,  not  as  the  mediator  in  the 
presence  of  God;  but  in  their  Oetren^e  Warnung  the 
Strasburgers  "  know  not  why  Anabaptists  call 
Our  Lord  *  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,'  since  he  h  of 
heaven.**  On  the  one  hand,  their  baptismal  hymn 
runs: 

"  I  am  atone  the  only  Gcxl» 


I  am  aJooe,  I  am  not  three  "; 


wMIb  HoflFmann,  on  the  other,  was  an  avowed 
Ttinitaiian.  The  inner  word  interpreted  the 
Scriptures  to  Denk^  others  baaed  their  exegesis  on 
the  literal  meaning;  and  some  Anabaptists  laid 
special  streaa  on  revelations,  visions^  and  dreams. 
The  pantheisttc  trtrnd  of  Denk  was  offset  by  the 
deep  pietistic  morality  of  Battler  and  the  chiiiasm 
of  Hut.  Some  reganied  baptism  as  indifferent^ 
and  the  washing  of  feet  was  practised  but  rarely, 
as  in  Zurich  and  the  Harz,  AH,  however,  foUowed 
Zwingli  in  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  Lord's 
Supjjer,  as  a  witness  of  unity^  while  Arianism, 
sleep  of  the  soul,  and  universal  salvation  were 
here  and  there  taught  among  them.  Their  unifying 
bond  was  the  belief  that  by  the  baptism  of  repents 
ance  and  by  the  individual  fear  of  God  and  love  to 
him  they  were  members  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  separated  from  the  world  and  purified  by  the 
power  of  the  ban.  Their  creed,  which  was  not  dog- 
matic, but  practicaJ,  was  the  "  Brotherly  Union  of 
some  Children  of  God/*  formulated,  at  the  confer- 
ence of  ScMatten.  This  confession  was  known  at 
Zurich  as  early  aa  1527  and  was  attacked  by  Zwingli 
in  that  year  and  by  Calvin  in  154  L  In  its  articles 
some  of  their  teachers  united  concerning  seven 
points;  baptism  of  repentance  and  change  of  life, 
the  ban,  the  breaking  of  bread,  separation,  pastoral 
care,  the  sword,  and  the  prohibition  of  oaths — all 
practical  problems,  rather  than  doctrinal.  Over  the 
questions  of  private  property  and  the  paying  of 
tiixes  levied  for  purposea^  of  w^ar  a  schism  arose  in 
Moravia  in  1528, 

About  1630  not  only  did  the  extension  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  Anabaptist^?  enter  upon  a  new 
stage,  bnt  the  obscurity  which  luid  thus  fur  envel- 
oped them  was  dissipated,  and  in  the  previous 
year  the  man  was  found  an<l  baptized  at  Strasburg 
who  was  to  give  the  church  a  new  home  in  the 
north,  Melehior  Hoffmann  (q,v.).  The  same  perioil 
was  the  beginning  of  the  two  tendencies  which 
have  continued  side  by  side  among  tha  Mennonltes 


to  the  present  time,  although  both  are  equally 
opposed  to  an  official  church  which  teaches  faitli 
and  salivation  by  means  of  dogma  and  sacrament. 
The  one  body  (Swiss,  Moravian),  founded  by 
Hoffmann,  lays  stress  on  personal  piety  and  the 
formation  of  a  church  which  is  to  have  sharp 
external  delimitations.  The  other  party  (Denk, 
Hiibmaier)  regards  Christianity  as  a  sum  total  of 
inner  feelings  and  as  a  spiritual  tendency  in  the 
world,  having  no  earthly  church,  yet  retaining  the 
ban. 

After  1530  the  outward  condition  of  the  Ana^ 
baptists  gradually  altered.  Although  many,  in- 
cluding Luther  and  Melanchthon,  still  regarded 
them  as  rebels,  they  were  free  from  peril  of  de^th 
in  some  districts,  and  I  hey  might  Uve  there  in  com- 
parative quiet,  despite  occasional  oppression,  im- 
prisonment, and  banishment.  Their  numbers  also 
increased  in  the  Pidalinate,  Alsace,  Hesse,  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  the  bishopric  of 
Basel,  and  especially  in  Moravia,  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, they  were  exposed  to  constant  persecution, 
and  every  trace  of  thera  disappeared,  the  few  sur- 
viv^ors  either  dying  out  or  ieeing  to  Moravia,  this 
being  the  case  especially  in  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  Aus- 
tria and  Silesia,  and  eastern  Switzerland.  Despit-e 
many  vicissitudes  and  even  banishment  in  1535, 
Anabaptists  from  Austria,  Carinthia,  and  Silesia 
sought  refuge  in  Moravia,  whence  some  of  them  later 
emigrated  to  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania, 
while  about  1550  and  after  1561  the  Venetian  Ana- 
liaptiats  came  into  relation  with  their  Tyrolese  breth- 
ren. Many  of  these  churches  became  very  impor- 
tant. In  1537  the  one  at  Lorsch  contained  some  240 
adults;  there  were  250  at  Griinberg  (Hesse)  in  1538j 
between  1,400  and  1,500  were  at  the  controversy  of 
Rhenish  Anabaptists  held  at  Worma  in  1556;  and 
in  the  great  Strasburg  congresia  of  1557  representa- 
tives were  present  from  nearly  fifty  churches  in 
Mora\'ia,  Swabia,  Switzerland,  Wiirttemberg,  Breia- 
gau,  and  Alsace.  In  1545,  accortling  to  a  moderate 
estimate,  the  Moravian  Anabaptists  numbered  but 
2,000;  exact  historians  show  that  at  a  later  time 
the  church  harl  increased  oonBiderably.  Elsewhere, 
however,  the  persecutions  continued  with  imrejuit- 
ting  severity.  In  1581,  the  Anabaptists  knew  of 
executions  in  South  Germany  and  Austria  to  the 
number  of  2,169,  and  many  executions  are  not  re- 
ported. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Anabaptists  re- 
mained closely  united,  but  at  the  close  of  this 
period  the  intercommunication  diminished,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  many 
Anabaptists  through  persecution,  and  partly 
because  the  condition  of  the  others  had  become 
more  settled  and  quiet.  Simultaneously  with  this 
new  security,  on  the  other  Imnd,  came  differentia- 
tions and  even  dissensions.  The  communistic  fol- 
lowers of  the  TjToleae  Jacob  H utter  separated 
from  the  other  Germans,  whom  they  called  *'  Swisa 
BrtHhren/'  In  1533  he  succeeded  in  organising 
the  greAt  majority  of  Moravian  Anabaptists  into 
a  communistic  body  which  remained  unshaken  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  inspiring  it  with  his  spirit 
and  giving  it  hia  name  when  he  died  at  the  stake 
in  Imiabruck  in  1530*    During  the  administratioa 
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of  the  active  and  talented  elders  who  succeeded 
him,  the  Bavarian  Hans  Amon  (d.  1542),  the 
Silesian  Peter  Riedemann  (1532-56),  the  Tyrolese 
Peter  Walpot  (1565-78),  and  Claus  Braidl  or 
Schuster  (1585-1611),  Hutter's  followers  received 
continual  accessions  of  men  of  means,  industry, 
and  economy  from  other  lands.  Their  watchword 
was  separation  from  the  world,  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  asceticism;  while  their  entire  interest  was 
devoted  to  a  mond  life,  the  organization  of  the 
church,  and  economic  and  industrial  development, 
BO  that  they  neglected  theology  entirely.  They  pub- 
lished but  few  works,  which  now  have  almost  van- 
ished, such  as  Peter  Biedemann's  Rechenachaft  un- 
9eT€T  Religion,  Lehre  und  Glaubena  (BrOnn,  1565; 
reprinted  by  the  Huterites  of  South  Dakota  in  1902) ; 
but  a  number  of  treatises  and  a  mass  of  hymns  are 
extant  only  in  manuscript.  The  followers  of  Hutter 
sent  out  many  missionaries,  including  Hans  Raiffer, 
or  Schmidt  (burned  at  the  stake  in  Aachen,  1558), 
who  were  indefatigable  in  urging  the  faithful  to  go 
to  Moravia  and  be  received  into  the  church.  They 
were  hostile,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  ''  Swiss  " 
Anabaptists,  among  whom,  in  their  turn,  diver- 
gencies arose  which  were  laid  before  congresses  in 
the  course  of  the  century,  although  only  the  con- 
ferences of  Strasburg  are  known. 

The  letters  of  these  assemblies  are  among  the 
best  products  of  the  non-Hutterian  Anabaptists 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  Aug.  24,  1555,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Dutch  brethren  and  the  followers 
of  Hoffmann,  the  first  convention  was  held,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  Trinity  were 
considered.  Believing  that  their  dissensions  were, 
perhaps,  a  punishment  for  their  endeavor  to  gain 
a  higher  knowledge  than  God  has  made  attainable 
for  man,  they  declared  that  all  should  be  content 
henceforth  to  follow  the  commandments  of  God 
with  a  p\u«  and  humble  heart  and  in  a  life  dead  to 
the  world.  In  a  second  conference,  held  two  years 
later,  the  greatest  moderation  was  enjoined,  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  the  ban,  nor,  in  case  one  of  a 
married  pair  had  fallen  under  excommunication, 
was  the  other  required  to  avoid  him  or  her.  Thus 
they  deviate  shaiply  from  the  view  of  Menno  and 
the  majority  of  Dutch  Anabaptists. 

The  cleavage  between  the  disciples  of  Hutter 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  was  far  wider  than 
between  the  German  Anabaptists  and  the  Reformed 
churches,  although  the  latter  could  not  accept  the 
Mennonite  insistence  on  the  ban,  nor  agree  that 
neither  the  sacraments  nor  obedience  to  the  Church, 
but  only  inner  and  experimental  faith,  constituted 
a  Christian.  Gradually  it  came  about  that  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  no  longer  regarded  Anabaptists  as 
heretics  and  opponents  of  all  ordinances,  human  and 
divine,  who  should  be  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword, 
but  rather  as  erring  souls  who  were  to  be  won  by 
gentle  means  to  renoimce  their  separatism  and  unite 
with  the  Church.  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  dip- 
lomatic Butzer,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  land- 
grave, held  a  conference  of  the  Hessian  brethren  at 
llaiburg  in  1538.  The  controverted  problems  were 
the  equality  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New, 
which  the  Anabaptists  denied,  the  atonement  of 
Christ  and  his  death,  the  incarnation,  the  necessity 


of  works.  Christian  baptism,  the  oath  and  magis- 
tracy, and  the  ban.  The  refusal  of  the  Anabaptists 
to  submit  to  the  organized  state  church  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  authorities  rather  than  their  doc- 
trinal heresy.  It  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  state,  however,  to  expel  the  Mennonites  by 
harshness,  so  that,  while  both  in  Hesse  and  in  Bern 
all  severity  was  exercised  against  the  envoys  of 
Hutter  with  their  advocacy  of  emigration,  provision 
was  made  for  the  property  of  the  children  of  Men- 
nonites who  had  been  banished  or  punished.  This 
explains  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  induce  the 
Anabaptists  to  enter  the  Church  by  means  of  re- 
ligious conferences,  as  at  Marburg,  Pfeddersheim, 
and  especially  at  Frankenthal  (1571),  while  pleas 
for  freedom  of  conscience  for  the  Mennonites  were 
made  at  Zurich  and  Bern  as  early  as  1558. 

The  pressure  of  authority,  wielded  with  mercy 
and  even  with  recognition,  gradually  induced  many 
to  unite  with  the  Church,  so  that  by  1600  the 
Hessian  communities,  still  flourishing  after  the 
Marburg  conference  of  1538,  had  almost  disappeared. 
The  Anabaptists  no  longer  regarded  the  state 
church  as  anti-Christian  in  itself,  but  rejected  it 
solely  on  account  of  its  lack  of  spiritual  fruits.  Some 
even  granted  that  infant  baptism  was  not  really 
ungodly,  so  that  although  it  was  not  Biblical,  it 
might  be  advantageous,  in  case  it  was  followed  by  a 
Christian  education.  From  this  point  of  view  it  was 
indeed  possible  to  organize  a  church  of  the  pious 
which  should  be  separated  by  means  of  the  ban, 
but  it  gave  equal  scope  to  the  opposite  tendency 
by  which  each  one  might  join  a  visible  church. 
There  were,  moreover,  many  elements  peculiar  to 
the  Anabaptists  which  could  scarcely  tend  to 
strengthen  the  community:  the  lack  of  a  formulated 
theology,  the  absence  of  dogmatism,  their  exclusion 
from  the  universities  and  all  higher  social  culture, 
and  the  oppression  and  opposition  of  the  churches. 
These  disadvantages  were  augmented  by  the  lack  of 
organization,  common  to  all  similar  bodies.  In 
the  period  of  their  early  enthusiasm  this  was  no 
disadvantage,  but  with  the  waning  of  their  zeal 
little  was  left  to  sustain  the  church,  so  that  the 
south  was  not  the  district  where  the  Mennonites 
could  survive  and  preserve  an  active  spiritual  life; 
this  land  was  Holland,  especially  the  province  of 
Friesland  and  the  towns  of  Amsterdam  and  Haarlem. 

UL  Mennonites  in  Holland  Prior  to  1536: 
Such  Evangelical  views  as  the  denial  of  transub- 
stantiation  had  long  been  current  in  the  Nether- 
lands, although  the  fact  that  Holland  formed  an 
imperial  inheritance  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
gain  open  acknowledgment  until  about  1530,  when 
the  Anabaptists  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  East 
Friesland  became  influential  among  the  Dutch. 
In  that  year  the  eloquent  apocalyptic  lay-preacher 
Melchior  Hoffmann  worked  and  baptized  at  Emden, 
teaching  the  Bible  and  the  conmiunity  of  believers 
as  opposed  to  the  Church,  yet  inculcating  obedience 
to  the  magistracy,  non-resistance,  and  moral  purity. 
Returning  to  Strasburg,  he  appointed  Jan  Volkerts 
Trijpmaker  bishop,  and  the  latter  soon  went  to 
Anisterdam,  where  he  founded  the  first  Dutch  com- 
munity, but  was  beheaded,  with  nine  others,  Dec. 
5,  1631.    At  Emden,  on  Dec.  10  of  the  previous 
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year,  he  had  baptized  Sicke  Freerks  Snyder,  who 
was  beheaded  at  Leeuwarden  on  Mar.  20,  1531. 
Within  an  incredibly  ehort  time  "  covenanters  " 
were  found  in  large  numbers  throughout  Holland, 
Zeeland,  and  Fric»land,  so  that  the  testimonies  of 
prisoners  speak  of  3,500  in  Amsterdam,  and  400  in 
Kampen.  The  converts  were  all  adherents  of  Ho£F- 
mann,  regarding  baptism  as  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant through  which  they  were  to  share  in  the  com- 
ing kingdom  of  Christ.  Many  of  them  were  gentle, 
righteous  pietists,  even  after  Nov.,  1533,  when  Jan 
Matthysen  proclaimed  himself  Elijah,  the  inunedi- 
ate  precursor  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  when 
passive  expectancy  became  active  aggression.  A 
minority  endeavored  from  Nov.,  1533,  to  May,  1535, 
to  gain  fortified  positions.  That  this  was  but  a 
small  group  is  clear  both  from  the  trials  and  from 
the  fact  that  only  forty  or  fifty  of  the  many  Ana- 
baptists took  part  in  the  attack  on  Amsterdam, 
May  11, 1535,  while  their  bishop,  Jacob  of  Kampen, 
condenmed  idl  violence.  After  1534,  pure  and  im- 
pure  elements  alike,  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Fries- 
land,  but  also  from  the  Rhine  and  Westphalia, 
united  to  seek  Monster,  the  city  chosen  by  God  as 
the  New  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  carried  away 
by  John  of  Leyden  (see  Master,  Anabaptists 
in).  With  the  fall  of  Monster,  June  2  [24-25],  1535, 
the  hopes  of  temporal  power,  held  by  a  faction,  van- 
ished. The  conference  in  a  village  near  Bockholt 
(Westphalia)  marked  the  amicable  separation  be- 
tween those  who  were  unwilling  to  renounce  the 
expectation  of  an  earthly  kingdom  (which  was  not, 
however,  to  be  established  by  force),  and  those  who 
found  the  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  the  regenerate, 
the  latter  party  being  in  harmony  with  Obbe  and 
Dirk  Philips,  and  obtaining  a  leader  in  Dec.,  1536, 
in  Menno  Simons.  Persecutions  in  Holland  drove 
the  Anabaptists  into  exile  in  Holstein,  Mecklenburg, 
England,  and  Prussia.  They  found  many  sympa- 
thizers in  the  country  last  named,  especially  among 
the  followers  of  Schwenckfeld,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
maining there,  despite  some  official  expulsions  up 
to  this  time.  There  were  also  French-speaking 
Mennonites  about  1536,  probably  in  Walloon  Bel- 
gium, Ghent,  and  Strasburg,  while  Anabaptists 
were  even  found  in  Sweden.  Representatives  from 
various  coimtries  were  either  present  or  expected 
in  Bockholt.  In  1540  all  the  Mennonites  formed  a 
single,  though  loosely  organized,  "  church  of  Christ." 
IV.  In  the  North.— 1.  In  Holland  1686-80 
(1640):  After  1536  the  elders  (Menno  Simons,  Dirk 
Philips,  Adam  Pastor,  Gillis  of  Aachen,  Lenaert 
Bouwens,  and  others)  toiled  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  confusion.  Their  crucial  task  was  the  main- 
tenance of  the  true  church  of  Christ,  as  opposed 
both  to  the  national  church  in  East  Fricsland  and 
Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  teachings  of 
David  Joris  (see  Joris,  Jan  David)  on  the  other, 
who  refused  to  form  openly  a  congregation,  and 
exposed  his  followers  to  excessive  moral  perils. 
Menno  and  his  successors  continually  warned  their 
disciples  not  to  form  a  sect,  but  rather  to  establish 
the  true  church  of  Christ.  The  Mennonites  are  im- 
portant, therefore,  as  being  the  only  body  in  the 
sixteenth  century  who  did  not  seek  to  reform  the 
Church,  but  believed  themselves  justified  in  rees- 


tablishing beside  it  the  ancient  apostolic  teachings, 
and  appealed  diligently  to  the  Church  Fathers,  de- 
siring to  revivify  the  church  of  the  apostles,  which 
had  been  obsciued  for  a  time,  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue the  medieval  secularized  ecclesiasticism.  The 
unremitting  toil  of  the  elders  and,  in  still  greater 
degree,  the  charm  exerted  by  the  piety  of  the  breth- 
ren brought  success,  and  neither  the  persecutions 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  nor  the  later  oppression  of 
the  Evangelical  authorities  were  able  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  Mennonites.  Probably  5,000  Protes- 
tants were  executed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thorities in  the  Netherlands  after  1530.  Of  these 
3,700  were  Mennonites;  of  the  Lutherans  and  others 
six  per  cent  and  of  the  Mennonites  thirty  per  cent 
were  women.  In  the  north  the  last  to  die  was 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1574,  and  in  the  south  a 
young  woman  was  buried  alive  in  1597. 

The  persecutions,  especially  after  1550,  drove 
hundreds  from  the  south  of  Holland  to  the  north, 
whence  they  were  expelled  to  other  countries, 
where  they  foimd  an  abode  both  on  account  of 
former  immigrations  and  because  of  independent 
Anabaptist  movements.  Their  safest  refuge  was 
East  Friesland.  After  1550,  organized  congregations 
existed  in  close  contact  with  Holland,  in  Westphalia, 
Oldenburg,  Cleves,  Jtllich,  Berg,  Cologne,  Aachen, 
and  Odenkirchen.  New  circles  or  churches  likewise 
arose  in  Holstein,  Wismar,  and  Rostock,  although, 
next  to  Emden,  their  chief  center  was  Schottland, 
the  suburb  of  Danzig,  where  Dirk  Philips  lived. 
Anabaptist  congregations  existed  in  Elbing  and 
Montau  near  Graudenz  as  early  as  1552,  and  even 
in  Wisby,  Gothland. 

Since  Reformed  Protestantism  prevailed  in 
nearly  all  these  lands,  the  Mennonites  were  obliged 
to  protect  themselves  against  it,  while  the  Reformed, 
in  their  turn,  felt  threatened  by  Anabaptism.  The 
claims  of  the  churches,  their  preachers,  and  their 
baptism  to  exclusive  control  over  the  people  and 
to  validity  among  them,  as  well  as  the  official 
character  of  religion  and  the  Church,  were  never  rec- 
ognized by  the  Mennonites,  while  their  opponents 
assailed  the  Anabaptist  views  of  the  State,  war, 
oaths,  and  similar  tenets,  but  reserved  their  chief 
polemics  for  their  doctrine  of  the  incarnation. 
This  dogma  continued  to  be,  as  Hoffmann  had  taught, 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  man,  and  "  was  made  flesh  " 
(John  i.  14),  being  transformed  into  man.  Jesus 
received  nothing  in  his  conception  by  Mary,  nor 
did  he  have  a  unity  of  two  natures.  The  Reformed 
not  unjustly  charged  the  Mennonites  with  unitar- 
ianism.  When  the  Dutch  magistracy  and  church 
were  reformed  after  the  revolution  of  1572,  William 
of  Orange  protected  the  Anabaptists  both  in  their 
civil  and  in  their  religious  rights,  although  they 
were  frequently  assailed  by  the  Reformed  Church 
and  its  preachers.  The  communities  and  their 
dcctrines  thus  gained  safety  in  Holland,  and 
enjoyed  freedom  of  conscience  after  the  Union  of 
Utrecht  in  1579. 

As  the  Mennonites  had  saved  their  concept  of  a 
free  church  by  bitter  struggle  from  1530  to  1580, 
so  they  were  forced  to  endure  internal  strife  for 
almost  a  century  before  their  democracy  could 
become    independency.      These    problems    found 
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expression  in  the  controversies  over  the  ban  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  faithful  who  had  lapsed,  as 
well  as  of  everything  connected  with  the  secular 
church  and  religion.  Their  other  characteristics 
were  denial  of  original  sin  and  emphasis  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  with  a  consequent  standard  of 
measurement  in  terms  of  morality,  so  that  regener- 
ation was  the  improvement  of  life,  while  they  re- 
mained indifferent  to  all  scholastic  dogmas.  It 
was  doubtless  from  fear  of  exclusion  from  Christen- 
dom that  Adam  Pastor  wa^s  attacked  by  Menno  and 
banned  by  Dirk  Philips  for  denying  the  Trinity, 
and  asserting  that  Christ  was  one  with  the  Father 
in  works  and  purpose,  but  not  in  essence,  else  he 
could  not  have  prayed  to  God  in  Gethsemane.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Mennonites  neither  baptism  nor  the 
Lord's  Supper  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  sacrament. 
In  their  gatherings  only  the  Germans  pra3red  audi- 
bly, which  usage  gradually  permeated  Holland  also 
after  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1555  the  "  Waterlanders  "  seceded  from  the 
strict  Mennonites,  rejecting  the  ban  without  previous 
warning,  as  well  as  avoidance  of  the  lapsed  in  any 
relations  except  those  of  religion,  and  opposing 
patience  and  adaptability  to  the  rigor  of  the  elders. 
Between  1566  and  1567  the  church  was  divided 
into  the  Frisians  and  the  Flemings,  the  latter 
permitting  themselves  greater  luxury  in  clothing, 
insisting  on  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
world,  and  opposing  certain  organizing  and  cen- 
tralizing measures  of  the  elders.  The  result  was 
unending  division  and  subdivision,  until  after 
1600  many  adopted  the  point  of  view  of  the 
"  Waterlanders,"  who  regarded  the  church  as  an 
ordinance  of  man  and  granted  the  individual  local 
congregations  a  considerable  degree  of  self-govern- 
ment. In  Holland,  the  government  by  elders 
was  retained,  however,  by  the  "  Old  Frisians " 
and  the  "  Old  Flemings,"  who  adhered  most 
closely  to  tradition,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  in  Prussia  and  Russia  it  has  survived 
imtil  the  present  time,  like  rebaptism  and  the 
washing  of  feet,  both  of  which  disappeared  in 
Holland  about  1780. 

2.  In  Holland  and  North  (Germany  1680  (1640)- 
1700:  After  the  "  Waterlanders'*  and  their  leader 
Hans  de  Ries  (1553-1638)  had  striven  from  1577 
on  to  unite  their  own  conmiunities,  and  all  others 
which  were  available,  into  an  organic  union  free 
from  a  rigorous  application  of  the  ban,  the  milder 
Mennonites  grew  closer  and  closer  together.  Many 
"Waterlanders"  attended  the  Frisian  and  High 
German  conference  at  Cologne,  May  1,  1591.  Con- 
ventions of  that  sort  were  held  occasionally  until 
1640.  The  conferences  gave  rise  to  the  first  sym- 
bolic writings  of  the  Mennonites,  such  as  the  creed 
of  Hans  de  Ries  and  Lubbert  Gerrit  at  Cologne 
(1591),  the  symbol  adopted  at  a  conference  between 
**  Waterlanders "  and  a  conununity  of  English 
Brownists  or  Independents  (1615;  see  Browne, 
Robert;  and  Conqreqationalism,  I.,  1,  §§  1-2), 
the  creed  of  the  olive-tree  (1627)  and  of  Jan  Cents 
(1630)  and  the  Dort  symbol  of  Adrian  Comelisz 
(1632).  All  these  symbolical  statements  were  for- 
mulas of  union,  not  of  government  in  dogmatics. 

A  new  factor  had  meanwhile  entered  the  church. 


Since  1580  the  unitarian  tendency  of  the  Mennonites 
had  received  fresh  life  from  the  Socinians,  despite 
the  opposition  of  Hans  de  Ries  and  others.  The 
"  Old  Flemings,"  most  strict  in  regard  to  the  com- 
munity and  practical  life,  were  the  most  liberal  in 
doctrine.  Many  Mennonites  stood  in  equally  close 
relations  with  the  Remonstrants,  and  sought  their 
theological  training  in  the  Remonstrant  seminary. 
Both  parties  furnished  recruits  for  the  Collegians 
or  Rhynsburgers,  who  in  1622  borrowed  from  the 
Socinians  baptism  by  immersion.  This  entire  So- 
cinian  and  anti-ecclesiastical  rationalistic  tendency 
was  blended  with  pietistic  elements,  but  an  intense 
opposition  developed,  which  led  at  Amsterdam  in 
1664  to  a  division  between  the  liberals  and  the  con- 
servatives. Almost  without  exception  the  Dutch 
churches  took  sides  with  one  faction  or  the  other, 
but  the  controversy  was  of  short  duration,  and  the 
two  parties  were  working  together  in  brotheriy 
harmony  in  1672,  although  the  dual  administration 
continued  in  Amsterdam  until  1801. 

Throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mennon- 
ites were  opposed  by  the  Reformed  as  despising  the 
Church  and  denying  Christian  doctrines,  original 
sin,  predestination,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
although  their  principle  of  non-resistance  and  their 
refusal  to  take  oaths  were  respected.  They  were 
debarred,  however,  like  all  the  non-Reformed,  from 
official  positions.  Notwithstanding  this,  their 
numbers  and  their  wealth  rendered  them  an 
influential  body.  Between  1580  and  1660  they 
cotmted  at  least  200,000  adherents,  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  population,  and  they  included  some 
of  the  greatest  artists,  poets,  and  engineers  of 
Holland's  prime.  Since  the  Reformed  theological 
faculties  were  closed  to  them,  they  devoted  them- 
selves chiefly  to  medicine  and  science.  It  was  not 
until  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  had  salaried 
pastors  who  did  not  occupy  themselves  with  other 
callings. 

8.  In  Holland  1700-1000:  The  Mennonites  and 
the  Remonstrants  were  the  most  zealous  adherents 
and  propagandists  of  the  scientific  and  philosophi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  illumination  which  made  head- 
way in  Holland  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
grudged  neither  financial  nor  diplomatic  aid  in  be- 
half of  their  oppressed  coreligionists  in  Switzerland, 
the  Palatinate,  JUlich,  Poland,  and  Lithuania,  while 
they  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  all  eo- 
clesiastical  distinction  was  antiquated.  Additional 
elements  of  dissolution  were  the  sympathy  felt  for 
the  Moravians  by  the  pietistic  party  among  them, 
the  restriction  of  public  office  to  those  who  belonged 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  frequent  lack  of 
preachers  in  the  country  districts.  Increasing  num- 
bers joined  the  established  church,  and  neither  the 
theological  seminary  founded  by  the  community 
at  Amsterdam  in  1735  nor  the  unions  of  congrega- 
tions for  mutual  financial  and  spiritual  support 
could  check  the  movement.  In  1808  the  Mennon- 
ites numbered  but  28,000.  This  decline  was 
ended,  however,  by  the  foundation  of  the  Algemeene 
Doopagezinde  Sodeteit  at  Amsterdam  in  1811,  which 
took  chaige  of  the  theological  seminary  and  the 
care  of  needy  communities.  Now  all  congregations 
have  ministers  who  have  received  academic  train- 
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ing.  The  Mennonites  now  have  134  communities 
with  126  preachers  and  60,000  adherents,  almant 
lOjdOO  being  in  Amsterdam.  The  other  Protestants 
are  no  longer  hostile  to  them;  their  pastors  fre- 
quently officiate  in  the  churches  of  other  denoinina- 
tions,  and  v^ke  versaf  and  the  teachers  in  their  theo- 
logical seminary  rank  as  professors  of  the  University 
of  Amsterdam.  The  faet  that  some  of  them  represent 
orthodoxy  in  opposition  to  the  prevalent  rationahsm 
doea  not  destroy  their  mherent  unity.  They  are 
dissociated  with  their  coreligionists  outride  of 
Holland  chiefly  by  their  board  of  foreigti  missions 
which  works  in  Java  and  SumatnL  Their  hastiHty 
to  the  State  haa  disappt^ared^  many  of  t  he  congrega- 
tions receive  state  aid,  and  Mennonites  now  take 
part  in  public  office.  Their  distinctive  features 
are  abstinence  from  taking  oaths,  adult  baptism, 
and  the  substitution  of  moral  earnefltness  and 
piety  for  dogma.  The  congregations  posseas  full 
autonomy,  and  are  directed  by  the  preacher,  who 
need  have  no  official  authorization  or  qualification, 
and  by  the  deacons,  who  are  chosen  by  aU  members, 
male  and  female. 

V>  Oq  the  Lower  Rhine^  and  in  North  Gennaoj 
and  Russia  1700-190^:  During  the  period  of  op- 
pression, which  lasted  until  1720,  the  majority  of 
the  Mennonites  in  jQlich,  Berg,  Cleves,  and  neigh- 
boring districts  emigrated  to  Holland,  while  many 
settled  in  Crefeld,  where  they  came  in  contact  with 
Buch  pietists  as  Hochmann  and  Tersteegen.  This 
community  still  flourishes,  like  that  in  AJtona  and 
the  congregations  in  Eaat  Frie^land*  The  chief 
Mennonite  center  of  Gennany,  however,  is  West 
Prussia,  where  the  botiy  numbers  11,000  out  of  a 
total  ill  Germany  of  18,000.  AH  these  communi- 
ties have  passed  tiu-ough  the  same  stages  as  their 
Dutch  coreligionists,  although  the  two  bodies  have 
been  far  less  closely  associated  since  1780.  They 
maintained  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance  until 
1868,  when  political  equality  and  the  growth  of  cul- 
ture put  an  end  to  their  isolation  from  their  feflow 
citizens.  To  avert  the  danger  of  absor|Jtion  into 
larger  religious  bodies,  the  Vereinigung  der  Men- 
nonitengemeinden  imdeutschen  lleiche  was  founded 
at  Hamburg  in  1884.  The  chief  organ  of  the 
rierman  Mennonites  is  the  MennonUische  BUtUcff 
established  in  1854. 

The  Rush  tan  grant  of  large  territories  and  the 
unrestricted  right  of  religious  freedom  led  a  few 
thousand  Mennonites  to  emigrate  from  Prussia  to 
Rusaiii  in  1788,  where  they  received  numerous 
accessions  until  1824.  They  now  havei  together 
with  the  foflowers  of  Hutter,  who  in  1874  emigrated 
from  Hungary  to  the  United  States,  70,000  mem- 
bers, and  are  settle  in  the  governments  of  Yeka- 
terinoslav,  Taurida,  Warsaw^  the  Crimea,  Saratof, 
Samara,  the  Caucasus,  and  Khiva,  In  their  com- 
munities, which  are  sharply  defined  sociaUy  and 
economically,  the  churches  and  schools  are  excel- 
lently organized,  the  former  being  rigidly  controlled, 
as  in  the  rural  congregations  of  Prussia,  by  elders 
and  by  preachera  chosen  from  among  the  brethren 
and  exercising  their  office  in  addition  to  their  civil 
calhng.  They  are  notew^orthy,  moreover,  for  their 
industry,  especially  in  agriculture.  Thousands 
emiiTT-nted  to  America  when  mihtary  service  was 
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forced  upon  them.  Immigrant  Prussians  have  also 
founded  communities  in  Galicia.  All  these  congre- 
gations have  been  affected  by  the  activity  of  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist  missionaries,  and  are  character* 
ized  by  a  liberal  spirit,  although  they  are  tenacious 
of  their  ancient  customs  and  bit  ill  faithful  to  their 
old  doctrines  of  sobriety,  independence,  and  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State. 

VI.  The  South  German  and  Swiss  Mennonites 
i6oo-iQOi>:  Throughout  the  seventeenth  centurj^ 
the  Mennonites  were  subject  to  oppression  from  the 
Swiss  govemnient^,  nor  was  it  until  1715  that  im- 
prisonment and  deportation  to  the  Italian  galleys 
ceased  at  Zurich.  In  Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
emigration,  wdth  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
Dutch,  of  all  Mennonites  whom  the  government 
could  seize,  that  they  might  seek  new  homes  in 
America,  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  churches  in  the  Emmenthid,  the  bishopric  of 
Basel,  and  Neuenburg,  which  have  survived  to  the 
present  day.  Their  organ  is  the  Zionspitger.  After 
1600  a  large  number  of  Mennonites  was  settled  by 
Alsacian  nobles  on  their  estates,  where  they  amal- 
gamated with  older  Anahnptist  communities  and 
stiU  exist,  like  their  French-s(>eaking  coreligionists 
in  eastern  France.  In  the  nineteenth  century  their 
numbers  were  much  diminished  by  emigration  to 
America.  Many  also  entered  the  Palatinate,  and 
thenoe  sought  America,  after  accepting  the  rigid 
teachijigs  of  Jacob  Amman,  who,  about  1690, 
introduced  into  the  highlands  of  Bern  the  doctrines 
of  avoidance  of  ;dl  under  the  ban,  the  washing  of 
feet,  and  the  condemnation  of  such  luxuries  as  the 
use  of  buttons  on  clothing,  thus  founding  the 
*'  Amish  *'  sect.  The  fate  of  the  followers  of  Hutter 
was  most  pathetic.  Driven  from  Moravia  in  1022, 
they  settled  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where 
they  renounced  their  communism  m  B585.  They 
were  unable,  however,  to  make  headway  against 
the  Jesuits  after  1680,  and  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  increasing  numbers  subsequent 
to  1762. 

Vn.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  i6Sj- 
1909:  Mennonites  from  the  Netherlands  and  Hol- 
stein  settled  in  New  .\msterdam  (New  York)  aa 
early  as  1650,  and  on  Oct.  0,  1683,  thirteen  famihes 
from  Crefeld  occupied  the  territorj^  on  the  Delaware 
which  they  had  purchase<l  from  Penn,  and  founded 
German towm,  now  a  part  of  Philadt^lphia.  In  Ui88 
their  numbers  were  augmented  by  coreligionists 
from  the  Palatinate  and  Crefeld,  and  tliey  began 
an  emigration  which  lasted  throughout  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  After  1820  they 
received  new  additions  from  Switzerland  and  Soutii 
Germany,  while  they  were  joined  by  entire  com- 
munities of  Russians  subsequent  to  1870.  Many 
American  Mennonites  sto<jd  in  close  relations  with 
the  Quakers,  the  Schwenkfeldians,  and  other  bwlies. 
Others,  however,  maintained  their  individuality, 
usually  separating  themselves  rigidly  from  all  others. 
These  still  retain  the  washing  of  feet  and  excom- 
munication in  case  of  mixed  nuirriage.  Only  after 
long  deliberation  did  they  permit  elders  who  had 
not  received  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  Europe  to 
administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
majority  of  Mennonites  cling  to  their  past,  remem- 
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bering  with  pride  their  protest  against  slavery  as 
early  as  1688,  and  still  retaining,  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centimes,  their  Anglicized  Banish  German  dia- 
lect ("  Pennsylvania  Dutch  ").  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Quakers,  their  principle  of  non-resistance  was 
respected  both  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  Civil 
War,  although  in  1786  many,  disapproving  of  the 
resistance  to  England,  emigrated  to  Canada,  where 
their  numbers  were  much  increased  especially  by 
Russian  inmiigrants  to  Manitoba  in  1874. 

The  Mennonites  now  number  some  250,000, 
of  whom  60,000  are  in  Holland,  18,000  in  Germany, 
1,500  in  Switzerland,  800  in  France,  800  in  Poland 
and  Galicia,  70,000  in  Russia,  20,000  in  Canada, 
and  more  than  80,000  in  the  United  States.  In 
Germany  their  numbers  are  decreasing,  but  in 
Holland  they  remain  stationary,  while  they  are 
increasing  in  Russia  and  the  United  States.  In 
Holland  and  North  Germany  they  possess  no  uni- 
fying doctrine,  the  most  rationalistic  unitarianism 
existing  side  by  side  with  pietistic  orthodoxy.  Their 
Hiatingiiiahing  characteristics  are  their  doctrines  of 
opposition  to  all  ecclesiastical  control,  personal  re- 
sponsibility, autonomy  of  the  churches,  freedom  of 
conscience,  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  a 
practical  piety,  devoid  of  dogma  but  manifested  in 
domestic  and  economic  virtues.  Their  external 
tokens  are  adult  baptism,  avoidance  of  taking  oaths, 
non-resistance,  and,  with  some,  the  washing  of  feet 
as  a  Gfymbol  of  the  equality  of  all  in  ministering  love. 
Their  churches  are  essentially  voluntary  and  family 
organizations,  and  this  fact  explains  even  more 
than  the  long  periods  of  persecution  which  they 
have  endured,  and  their  resultant  caution,  their 
reluctance  to  receive  new  members.  Although  they 
defend  their  own  doctrines,  they  do  not  polemize 
against  others.  S.  Cramsb. 

VnL  In  America. — 1.  Antecedents:  Of  the  va- 
rious bodies  of  Mennonites  in  America  some  repre- 
sent schisms  and  subdivisions  from  the  church  in 
^^       which  Menno  Simons  was  the  most 

Brethren.  P^o^^^^^  leader,  while  others  ante- 
date Menno's  renunciation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  modem  Mennonites  are  the 
direct  successors  of  three  distinct  Anabaptist  de- 
nominations of  the  Reformation  time — the  Swiss 
Brethren,  Obbenites,  and  Hutterites. 

The  Swiss  Brethren,  the  leading  Anabaptist  de- 
nomination of  Switzerland  and  southern  Germany, 
were  first  organized  at  Zurich,  in  Jan.,  1525.  Their 
first  leaders  were  Conrad  Grebel,  Felix  Manz,  Georg 
Blaiuxx^k,  Michael  Sattler,  and  Pilgram  Marbeck 
(q.v.).  The  Swiss  Brethren  were  the  only  Anabap- 
tist body  in  South  Germany  and  Switzerland  that 
survived  the  relentless  persecution  of  the  dissen- 
ters. Their  principal  stronghold  was  Strasbmg, 
where  their  sufferings  stopped  short  with  banish- 
ment, confiscation,  and  imprisonment.  As  to  their 
doctrinal  position  there  are  extant  various  reliable 
sources,  such  as  the  confession  of  Schlatten  (1527, 
republished  by  W.  K6hler,  Giessen,  1908;  cf.  the 
articles  of  Kautz  in  Selected  Works  of  Huldreich 
Zwingli,  ed.  S.  M.  Jackson,  pp.  177  sqq.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1901);  the  protocols  of  the  disputations  of 
Zofingen  (1532),  St.  Gall  (1532),  and  Frankenthal 
(1571);  the  proceedings  of  a  number  of  conferences. 


held  at  or  near  Strasbmg,  in  1555,  1557,  1568,  and 
1607,  at  ObersQlzen  (exact  date  unknown)  and  at 
Off  stein  in  1688;  also  numerous  epistles  and  the 
Atubund,  the  hjrmnal  of  this  denomination,  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  1570  or  1571  (R.  Wolkan, 
Die  Lieder  der  Wiedertdufer,  p.  122,  Berlin,  1903), 
which  has  been  reprinted  for  the  tenth  time,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1908,  besides  editions  published  at  Elk- 
hart, Ind.  From  Menno  Simons  the  Swiss  Brethren 
differed  on  certain  points  to  which  Menno  ascribed 
great  importance.  Between  1693  and  1700  Jacob 
Amann,  a  Swiss  minister,  began  to  insist  on  the 
avoidance  of  the  excommunicated,  as  taught  by 
Menno;  his  agitation  resulted  in  a  schism  which 
has  continued  to  this  day.  The  followers  of  Amann, 
called  Amannite  or  Amish  Brethren,  number  now 
over  15,000  in  America,  although  only  the  Old 
Order  Amish  have  retained  all  their  former  pecu- 
liarities. After  the  secession  of  the  Amish  from  the 
Swiss  Brethren,  the  latter  were  sometimes  named 
Reist  Brethren,  from  Hans  Reist,  their  leading 
minister  at  the  time  of  the  schism.  The  largest 
Mennonite  body  in  America,  known  in  some  states 
as  "  Old  Mennonite,"  descends  from  the  Swiss 
(Reist)  Brethren,  whom  they  follow  in  doctrine 
and  practise.  Both  the  Reist  and  Amish  Brethren, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Order  Amish,  have  in 
South  Germany  and  America  adopted  the  name 
Mennonite;  in  Switzerland  and  France  this  name 
is  not  officially  used  by  them. 

On  the  relation  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  to  Menno 
Simons,  it  b  first  of  all  to  be  said  that  Menno's 

fi  ObbA  -  "^^^  ^^  influence  was  confined  to  the 
'  l^^^  '  Netherlands  and  northern  Germany 
where  Dutch  or  Low  German  was  the 
vernacular.  In  1536  Menno  Simons  (see  Simons, 
Menno),  until  then  a  Roman  CJatholic  priest,  united 
with  a  sect  called  Obbenites,  from  Obbe  Philips. 
These  people  had  only  a  few  years  prior  renoimced 
Romanism  to  become  adherents  of  Melchior  Hoff- 
mann (q.v.).  For  a  short  time  Hoffmann  practised 
the  baptism  of  adults  only  and  rejected  infant  bap- 
tism, hence  he  is  generally  considered  an  Anabap- 
tist; but  he  soon  suspended  this  practise  and  a  few 
years  later  expressly  sanctioned  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, while  refusing  to  recant  other  teachings  upon 
which  he  placed  greater  importance  (Hulshof,  Ge- 
achiedenis  van  de  Doopsgezinden  te  StraaUimrg,  p. 
180,  Amsterdam,  1905).  Offensive  to  Lutherans 
and  Swiss  Brethren  alike  was  his  faith  in  the  proph- 
ecies of  Ursula  Jost  of  Strasburg,  whose  visions  date 
from  the  year  1524.  Hoffmann  accepted  her  dreams 
as  divinely  inspired  and  consequently  believed  great 
changes  in  Church  and  State  to  be  imminent,  and 
that  a  wonderful  period  of  liberty  of  conscience  and 
missionary  activity  (not  the  millennium)  was  close 
at  hand.  Hoffmann  developed  a  peculiar  doctrine 
on  the  incarnation — that  Christ's  human  nature  as 
well  as  his  divine  nat\u«  was  of  heaven.  He  also 
taught  the  sinlessness  of  believers  and  other  doc- 
trines that  were  regarded  as  unscriptural  by  the 
Swiss  Brethren,  whom  he  considered  outside  of  true 
spiritual  enlightenment.  His  followers  were  known 
as  the  Melchiorites.  After  Hoffmann's  imprison- 
ment in  Strasburg  in  1533,  Jan  Matthysen,  a  baker 
of  Haarlem,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  MUnster- 


ilea,  aroae  amonj^  hia  followera,  proelaimmg^  on  the 
ground  of  revelations  i^ith  which  he  had  been  fa- 
vored, that  the  time  when  the  peraeciition  waa  to 
cease  was  now  at  hand  and  the  saints  themselves 
were  to  be  used  of  God  to  iniiugurate  a  new  order 
of  thinga,  A  new  state  ehiireh  waa  to  be  eatabUshcd^ 
not  like  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Proteatant  state 
churches,  in  which  saint  and  sinner  alike  were  com- 
pelletl  by  the  State  to  hold  niemberahip,  but  one 
which  should  be  truly  the  communion  of  the  saints 
and  used  of  God  to  bring  judgment  upon  those  who 
had  deserved  it.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  some 
of  the  most  offensive  teachings  and  appalling  ex- 
cesses of  the  Munste rites  are  of  later  date  (see 
MuENSTER,  Anabapttsts  in),  Matthysen's  prin- 
cipal opponent  from  the  ranks  of  the  Melchioriies 
was  Obbe  Philips,  who,  with  his  brother  Dirk,  not 
only  saw  in  him  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  and  a 
fanatic,  but  also  realized  that  some  of  Melehior 
Hofifraann's  ideas  and  teachings  were  unsoimd. 
Obbe  and  his  friends  became  strict  Bibhcists;  the 
Word  of  God  was  the  only  standard  of  doctrine  and 
the  New  Testament  the  rule  of  life  and  practii*e; 
special  revelations  were  considered  dangerous  and 
unnecessary.  Christian  believers  must  bear  the 
cross  and  follow  the  lowly  and  non-resistant  Naza- 
rene;  they  must  suffer  with  him  if  they  would  reign 
with  him  in  the  world  which  is  to  come.  Only 
those  who  are  \^Tlling  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  Savior  and  have  been  baptized  upon  the  confes- 
sion of  their  faith  may  be  members  of  Christ's 
church.  Without  fear  or  favor  Obbe  Philips  ex- 
comraunieate<l  all  who  yielded  to  Munsterite  in- 
fluences, no  one  being  permitted  to  keep  company 
uith  them  or  eat  with  them  (accoriiing  to  I  Cor. 
v.  11).  Thii*  waa  the  beginning  of  the  practise  of 
the  avoidance  of  the  excommunicated  which  was 
destined  to  lead  to  endless  disputes  and  various 
schisms  among  the  Mennonites.  The  latter  name 
superseded  the  designation  Obbenites  after  Obbe 
Philips  had  (in  lo40)  TsithdrawTi  from  that  body 
and  Menno  Simons  had  become  their  principal 
leader.  Men  no's  \vTitinga  afford  thorough  informa- 
tion regarding  the  doctrines,  praotises  and  aims  of 
the  Obbenites.  Men  no  testifies  that  the  Obbenites, 
when  he  identified  himself  with  them,  w^ere  "  un- 
blamable in  doctrine  and  hfe^'*  in  other  words, 
their  characteristica  did  not  undergo  a  change 
through  hia  influence.  This  statement  ia  corrobo- 
rated by  other  evidence  and  is  entirely  trustworthy. 
Hoffmann's  doctrine  of  the  perfection  of  believers 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  forgiveness 
for  sins  that  have  been  knowingly  committed  after 
regeneration  was  rejected  by  the  Obbenites.  They 
insisted  on  the  strict  avoidance  of  the  excommu- 
nicated except  in  cases  of  emergency;  even  the 
marital  relation  must,  in  a  given  case,  be  suspended. 
The  refusal  of  the  Waterlander  churches,  in  Hol- 
land, to  sanction  marital  avoidance  led  to  the  first 
aohiam  among  the  followers  of  Menno,  in  1555.  It 
was  on  "  avoidance  *'  and  on  the  incarnation  that 
the  Swiss  Brethren  difTered  from  Menno  and  hia 
friends.  The  former  held  a  conference  at  Stras- 
bnrg  in  South  Germany  in  1555  and  again  in  1557 
and  stated  their  position  on  these  points.  The  con- 
ference of  1557  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Menno 


Simons  pleading  for  union  and  brotherhood  not^ 
withstanding  the  prevailing  differences.  Byt  Menno 
held  that  a  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  waa  at  stake. 
In  his  opinion  the  rejection  of  "  avoidance  "  waa  a 
matter  of  grave  importunce.  At  the  disputation  of 
Frankenthal  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1571,  the  Swiss 
Brethren  declared  that  ^'  Menno  is  not  and  never 
has  been  of  one  mind  with  us/'  They  never  ae- 
cepte<l  his  teaching  on  the  points  in  question,  al- 
though some  of  them,  at  a  mnch  later  date,  adopted 
the  name  Mennonites,  recognizing  in  Menno  Simona 
the  principal  representative  and  expositor  of  their 
fundamental  teachings. 

Among  those  Mennonites  whose  ancestors  were 
the  followers  of  Menno  Simons  two  great  groups  are 
^^  to  be  distinguislied:  (1)  The  churches 
_  Two  Qj-  jj^jiij^a^  jiQ(|  Qf  northwestern  Ger- 
Ch^che^  many;  (2)  the  churches  of  West 
Preussen,  a  province  of  Prusaiai  in- 
clmling  their  descendants  in  Russia  and  America, 
All  Mennonites  of  South  Rosaia,  as  well  as  those 
who  emigrated  from  Russia  and  Prussia  to  America 
are  the  descendants  of  the  churches  of  West  Preus- 
sen*  They  are  principally  of  Dutch  ancestry.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  number  of 
Netherlandish  families  fled  to  what  is  now  West 
Preussen,  but  was  then  a  part  of  Poland.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Mennonites  of  this  group,  numbering 
not  less  than  110,000  souls  of  whom  at  least  30,000 
are  found  in  America,  descended  from  those  Dutch 
fugitives.  They  continued  to  use  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage in  worship  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  fact  deserves  notice  that 
the  number  of  family  names  in  this  group  is  sur- 
prisingly small;  most  of  the  names  are  represented 
by  a  large  number  of  famihes;  and  the  namea 
found  in  the  Russian  Mennonite  settlements  in 
America  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Mennonites  of 
West  Preussen  and  Russia,  Emigration  from  Prus- 
sia to  Russia  began  in  1788^  and  from  both  these 
countries  to  America  in  1874.  The  language  of  all 
Mennonites  of  this  group,  including  those  of  Russia, 
is  German.  While  the  churches  of  this  gronp,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  Hwiaa 
Brethren,  are  thoroughly  and  conservatively  ortho- 
dox on  such  leading  doctrines  as  the  Trinity,  the 
deity  of  Christ,  the  atonement,  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  resurrect! on,  etc.,  the  Mennonites  of 
Holland  and  northwestern  Germany  are  of  a  de- 
cidedly  liberal,  rationalistic  type.  The  supposition 
advancefi  by  some  of  them  that  early  Mennonite 
teacliing  had  a  liberalistic  tendency  has  never  been 
est^iblished  by  evidence.  The  more  liberal  wing  of 
the  early  Mennonites,  the  Waterlanders  who  seceded 
from  the  main  body  in  1555,  accepted  unreser\'edJy 
orthodox  doctrines,  as  is  estjibliahed  by  their  com- 
prehensive confession  of  1577.  The  confessions  of 
all  other  Mennonite  factions  teach  the  same  doc- 
trines. Menno  Simons^  as  well  as  Dirk  Philips,  a 
coworker  with  Menno,  waa  orthodox  on  the  pre- 
existence  and  deity  of  Christ.  It  was  at  a  much 
later  date  that  the  churches  of  Holland  and  north- 
western Germany  accepted  rationalistic  viewa. 
These  churches  are  to-day  scarcely  holding  their 
own  as  f ar  aa  numbers  are  concerned.  The  Frreifi- 
igung  der  MennonUengemeiJukn  im  deuiachen  Rekhe^ 
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comprising  a  minority  only  of  the  Mennonites  of 
the  fatherland,  is  dominated  by  rationalistic  influ- 
ences, and  consequently  the  churches  of  West 
Preussen,  Baden,  Wurttemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  most  of  those  of  Bavaria  are  holding  aloof  from 
this  body.  The  oigan  of  the  "  evangelical  "  Men- 
nonites of  Germany  is  Das  Gemeindeblatt,  Reihen, 
Baden.  The  principles  of  non-resistance  and  the  re- 
jection of  the  oath  are  upheld  by  well-nigh  all 
American  Mennonites.  In  Russia  Mennonites  are 
required,  instead  of  serving  in  the  army,  to  labor 
in  the  forestry  work  of  the  State.  In  Prussia  they 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  nurses  or  drivers  in 
tl^e  army. 

In  some  of  the  Mennonite  bodies  in  America  va- 
rious practises  are  in  vogue  which  can  be  explained 
only  from  their  history;  particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  Old  Order  Amish.  It  is  improbable  that  any 
other  denomination  was  called  upon  to  ending  so 
relentless  persecution  as  the  Swiss  Brethren  in  the 
cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern  (cf.  E.  Moller,  Ge- 
9chichie  der  bemiachen  Tdufer,  Frauenfeld,  1895). 
In  consequence  of  their  principle  of  non-resistance 
to  which  they  strictly  adhered,  they  were  truly 
'*  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter."  The  severest  perse- 
cution notwithstanding,  extending  over  a  period  of 
over  two  hundred  years,  small  churches  continued 
to  exist  in  the  moimtains  of  the  canton  Bern.  When 
some  of  the  oppressed  found  it  possible  to  assemble 
for  worship,  the  services  were  several  hours  in 
length.  The  members  were  scattered  over  a  lai^ 
territory  and  the  paths  over  the  mountains  were 
difficult  at  best,  consequently  it  was  found  neces- 
eaiy  to  provide  a  meal  for  the  worshipers.  This 
meal,  coming  after  the  services,  attained  a  semi- 
religious  significance  which  it  retains  among  the 
Old  Order  Amish  Brethren,  the  brother  in  whose 
house  the  meeting  is  held  being  the  host  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  custom  of  the  ministers  to  enter 
the  audience  room  after  the  congregation  has  sung 
some  hynms,  dates  from  the  time  when  oppression 
had  taken  the  place  of  bloody  persecution,  and 
orders  were  to  apprehend  the  ministers  only. 

8.  Dootrinal  and  Statistical  Description:  The 
Mennonites  in  America  are  divided  in  general  into 
Old  Mennonites,  General  Conference,  Mennonite 
Brethren  in  Christ,  Mennoniten  BrOder  Gemeinde, 
Reformed  Mennonites,  and  Old  Order  Amish. 

The  Old  Mennonites  are  of  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch  "  stock  and  of  Swiss  descent.  They  have 
an  actual  membership  of  about  29,000  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (about  8,000  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.).  They  observe  as  ordinances,  besides 
baptism  of  believers  only  (by  a£fusion)  and  the 
Lcurd's  Supper,  feet-washing,  the  anointing  of  the 
sick,  the  kiss  of  charity,  and  the  literal  application 
of  I  Cor.  xi.  5.  Their  meeting-houses  are  quite 
plain;  instrumental  music  b  not  tolerated  in  wor- 
ship. The  churches  are,  as  a  rule,  well  supplied 
with  ministers  who  are  chosen  from  the  brother- 
hood, special  preparation  not  being  considered 
essential  for  candidates.  In  case  of  more  than  one 
receiving  the  votes  of  the  congregation,  decision  is 
obtained  by  lot.  Few  of  the  ministers  receive  finan- 
cial support.  Stipulated  ministerial  salaries  are 
OOQsidered  unseripturaL    Discipline  is  strictly  en- 


forced. Prior  to  every  commimion  service  a  "  coun- 
sel meeting "  is  held  to  ascertain  whether  any 
member  who  has  given  offense  has  refused  to  make 
amends  after  brotherly  reminder  by  one  or  two 
other  members.  In  case  of  serious  offense  a  public 
confession  by  the  offender  is  asked.  Only  those  at 
peace  with  the  church  and  who  confess  peace  with 
God  may  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Simplicity 
of  attire,  as  opposed  to  the  ever-changing  whims 
of  fashion,  is  held  to  be  a  Scriptural  requirement. 
Titles,  such  as  Mr.  or  Rev.,  are  not  in  use.  Mem- 
bers of  secret  societies  are  excluded.  Oaths  are  for- 
bidden, as  well  as  suits  at  law.  Non-resistance  and 
the  condemnation  of  war  are  emphatically  insisted 
upon.  This  branch  of  the  denomination  has  a 
flourishing  mission  with  asylums  for  orphans  and 
lepers  in  India,  home  missions  in  various  cities 
(three  in  Chicago),  also  orphans'  homes,  homes  for 
the  aged,  and  a  sanitarium.  Their  church  organ 
is  the  Gospel  Herald,  published  at  Scottdale,  Pa., 
by  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House,  which  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  church.  Books  and  tracts  on 
the  doctrine  and  history  of  the  church  are  also  pub- 
lished. The  works  of  Menno  Simons  and  of  his  co- 
worker Dirk  Philips,  as  well  as  the  comprehensive 
work  on  the  martyrs  of  the  church  by  Braght,  are 
common  possessions.  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind., 
their  largest  institution  of  higher  education  in 
America,  also  Hesston  Academy,  Hesston,  Kans., 
belong  to  this  branch  of  Mennonites. 

The  General  Conference  Mennonites,  the  most 
progressive  branch  of  the  denomination,  consisting 
principally  of  German  congregations  which  have 
immigrated  to  the  western  states  from  Russia  and 
Prussia,  have  over  13,000  members.  They  have 
abandoned  most  of  the  former  peculiarities.  Bethel 
College,  Newton,  Kans.,  is  their  most  prominent 
institution  of  learning,  besides  Bluffton  College, 
Bluffton,  Ohio.  They  have  prosperous  missions 
among  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  in  India. 
Their  organs  are  Der  Bundeshoie  and  The  Menno- 
nite,  both  published  by  the  Mennonite  Book  Con- 
cern, Berne,  Ind. 

The  Mennonite  Brethren  in  Christ,  niunbering 
about  6,000  members,  form  a  very  active  church. 
They  baptize  by  inunersion,  have  open  commu- 
nion and  practise  feet-washing  as  an  ordinance. 
Their  camp  and  revival  meetings  are  conducted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  early  Methodists.  They 
support  about  thirty  foreign  missionaries.  Their 
organ  is  The  Gospel  Banner,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

The  Mennoniten  Briidergemeinde  consists  of 
German  colonists  who  immigrated  to  the  western 
states  from  Russia.  They  do  not  agree  among 
themselves  on  the  administration  of  baptism.  The 
larger  branch  (with  nearly  5,000  members),  having 
been  imder  English  Baptist  influence  in  Russia,  im- 
merse the  applicant  for  baptism  forward  while  the 
Crimean  branch  insist  on  backward  immersion. 
The  latter  have  nearly  1,000  members.  The  organ 
of  the  former  body  is  Der  Zionsbote,  published  at 
McPherson,  Kans.  Tabor  College,  Hillsboro,  Kans., 
belongs  to  this  branch.  They  have  mission  stations 
in  India  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Reformed  Mennonites,  called  also  Herrites 
after  their  founder  John  Herr  (who  in  1812  seceded 
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from  the  Old  Mennonites),  have  aboiit  1,700  mem- 
bers, living  mostly  in  Pennsylvania,  Consicjeretl 
even  from  tho  view-point  of  Menno  Siraoiia,  they 
are  ultraconservative.  The  well-known  novel, 
Tiilie,  a  MennonUe  Maid  (New  York,  1904),  by  H. 
K.  Maxtin,  is  designed  to  portruy  Ufe  among  them. 

The  Old  Order  Amish,  who  about  1600  seceded 
from  the  Mennonites  in  Switzerland  and  Alsace, 
have  about  4,500  members.  Their  congregations 
are  necessarily  email,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  build  meeting-houses.  They  meet  for  wor- 
ship in  dwelMng-houses  or  barns.  In  their  opinion, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation  one  place  can  not 
surpass  another  in  Banctity,  There  must  be  no 
other  house  of  God  than  hia  true  spiritual  house, 
the  church.  The  fact  that  Solomon,  at  God's  com- 
mand, bmlt  a  temple  is  to  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  03  the  sacrificial  offerings  under  the  old  cove- 
nant. The  principal  purpose  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monies  and  law  was  to  typify  Christ  and  the  New 
Covenant,  Various  usages  that  were  permitted 
under  the  old  covenant,  such  as  resistance  by  force, 
the  taJcing  of  human  hfe,  the  swearing  of  oaths, 
and  divorce,  were  aboUshed  by  Christ,  %vho  fid- 
filled  the  whole  law.  The  Old  Testament  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  New  which  alone  is 
the  Christian's  rule  of  life  and  worship.  Building 
church-houaes  would  be  the  first  step  toivard  ritual- 
ism, which  is  utterly  foreign  to  New-Testament 
teaching  and  would  mean  death  to  true  Christian 
piety.  Among  the  Old  Order  Amlsh  services  are 
conducted  exclusively  in  the  Gennan  language  and 
ordinarily  require  about  four  hours,  while  on  com- 
munion Sunday  they  are  continued  from  morn- 
ing till  dusk  without  intermission,  there  being  al- 
ways a  number  of  ministers  present.  No  text  is 
taken  on  such  occasions;  the  sermon  begins,  after 
introductory  remarks,  with  the  first  parents  of  the 
human  race  and  covers  the  content  of  Scripture. 
The  subject  may  be  said  to  be  the  wickedness  of 
sin  and  the  faithfulness  of  God  toward  those  who 
love  him  and  ke<!p  hia  commandments.  Their 
hymnal  is  still  the  Auabund,  the  old  hymn-book  of 
the  Anabaptist  Swiss  Brethren,  which  was  pub- 
Ushed  for  the  first  time  in  1571  and  reprinted  at 
least  tw^elve  times  in  America.  The  hymns  are  sung 
to  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  tune^,  which 
have  never  been  written  in  musical  notation.  After 
meeting,  dinner  is  serv^ed  for  the  whole  congrega* 
tion  by  the  family  with  whom  the  meeting  con- 
venes. There  is  no  church  property  except  hymn- 
books,  plain  benches,  and  the  utensils  neccsaary  to 
prepiire  a  plain  dinner  for  the  worshipers.  They 
may  be  eaid  to  live  in  a  voluntary  semi-commu- 
nism. Their  apparel  and  houses  are  kept  exceed- 
ingly plain  and  unassuming.  Carpets,  curtains  and 
wall  pictures  are  forbidden,  as  is  also  property  in- 
surance. Their  largest  settleroenta  are  found  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ontario, 

Besides  these  divisions  there  are  a  nimiber  of 
smaller  Mennonite  bodies. 

The  Huttcrite«  have  about  fourteen  prosperous 
churches  or  communities  in  South  Dakota,  whither 
they  immigrated  from  South  RiLssia  in  1874,  They 
name  themselves  '*  Hutterite  Brethren  **  from  Jacob 
Hutter  who  was  burned  at  the  stake  at  Innsbnick 


in  the  Tyrol  in  Feb.,  1536,  Their  organization  dates 
from  the  year  1533,  Although  never  in  any  sense 
identified  with  or  influenced  by  Mennonites,  they 
hold  the  same  doctrines  and  principles  excepting 
on  one  point:  they  are  strict  communists — the  old- 
est conimunistic  society  in  the  United  States. 
Their  communism  is  based  entirely  upon  reUgious 
principles.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  one  of 
these  congregations  has  discarded  the  doctrine  of 
community  of  goods.  By  this  denominational  body 
the  principle  of  non-resistance  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
tent of  disapproval  of  the  payment  of  war  taxes. 
From  the  fact  that  their  communities  in  Dakota 
are  known  as  Brudcrh^ife  they  received  in  tho 
United  States  census  bulletins  the  name  Brudcrhof 
Mennooites,  which,  as  already  indicated,  is  not  the 
name  by  which  they  prefer  to  be  known.  More 
than  usual  interest  attaches  to  them  because  of 
their  possession  of  numerous  early  documents  of 
considerable  lustoric  value.  Among  these  is  the 
important  and  comprehensive  confession  of  faith 
by  Peter  Riedemann  (d,  I5Cr))»  which  was  reprinted, 
Rechenschaft  unserer  Religion  .  .  ,  ,  n.p,,  1902; 
also  some  viduable  "  chronicles  ^'  which  have  been 
collected  and  pubUshed  by  Joseph  Bock,  Die 
Geschkhtsbucher  der  Wiedaidufcr^  Vienna,  1883. 
Their  hymns  have  been  collected  but  not  published 
by  It  Wolkan, 

The  Old  Colony  Churches  (a  name  given  to  them 
in  Russia),  a  body  which  has  never  deviated  in 
doctrine  or  practise  (including  "  avoidance  "J  from 
the  early  Mennonites,  are  in  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan. They  constitute  a  distinct  body  num- 
bering a  few  thousand  members.  Their  reeent 
elder  Johann  Wiebe  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities  as  a  preacher  and  lea<ler.  Another  small 
body  of  the  same  descent,  known  as  Die  kleine  Ge- 
meinde,  has  also  perpetuated  old  Mennonite  cus- 
toms and  usages.  They  have  a  few  hundred  mem- 
bers in  Manitoba  and  Kansas. 

Among  the  most  conservative  descendants  of 
the  Swiss  (Reist)  Brethren  is  a  small  body,  called 
the  Old  Swiss,  which  has  a  few  congregations  io 
Ohio  and  Jntliana,  The  Conservative  Amish  Men- 
nonites differ  from  the  Old  Order  Amish  in  that 
they  have  meeting*houses  and  are  somewhat  less 
strict  in  discipline.  They  have  about  2,0CK}  mem- 
bers. The  most  progressive  body  of  Amish  Men- 
nonites, the  Independent  Mennonites  of  Illinois, 
have  a  number  of  churches  and  about  1,000  mem- 
bers. The  Defenseless  Mennonites  date  from  the 
year  1866  when  Jacob  Egli,  of  Indiana,  seceded 
from  the  Old  Order  Amish  on  the  ground  that  def- 
inite conversion  and  religious  experience  had  not 
a  BuflBciently  prominent  place  in  Amish  teaching. 
They  have  a  number  of  congregations.  Their  Eng- 
Ush  organ  is  Zion'n  CaU  (Gridley,  III.).  The  Wisler 
Mennonites  represent  a  schism  from  the  Old  Men- 
nonites, from  whom  they  seceded  in  1S70,  believing 
them  to  be  too  progressive  in  ijuch  innovations  as 
continued  meetings  and  general  aggressiveness. 
They  have  a  few  thousand  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  John  Horsch. 

BiDUoottAPtrr:  The  nsaiJer  shotild  consult  the  literatiitw 
under  AMAJiAPTtBTft,  whilo  piirt  of  that  uncior  BAriiHTS 
coBtoiDfl  pertineat  matter.     The  &rticle0  on  the  leodKi 
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DAmed  ID  the  tfxt  and  thjit  on  SiMO!^,  Men  no,  ulao  con- 
taio  TpfQPtiticea  to  a  rich  lit«mt.m«.  Conflult  ftirthei': 
8^  Bin  u  pot  tea  Cato,  Oe^chiedeniM  det  Doi^pagfidndtm^  5 
ported  L«u warden  siud  AjnslerdAzu,  1S<19-HI7^  R^  Bmlrd, 
Rdiffian  in  U.  S.  A.,  pp.  593-594*  Glaagow,  1844;  B.  Ely, 
KmtarfoBMi  Kirchm-OeKhicfU€  vtid  Glaititerulthre  dtr 
taufafMinnifn  Chrwten  und  MenonUen^  nA.^  Loacoster, 
Fa.;  ttio  pcnndkal  Do&piQ^nde  Bijdraoen,  1360  »<m^i 
J,  F.  Funk,  The  M^nnoniit  Church  and  htr  AtcuAefi,  Elk- 
b&rt,  Ind>,  1878;  D.  MuswCt  Th^  Heformtd  Mmncfnile 
Chwth,  Limcaater*  1H7S;  F.  Etlis  ^md  8.  Evans,  Hiid.  of 
i^ncoAfer  Co.,  Pa-^  chap,  xxvii.p  Loneaater,  n.d^;  A-  Bronfii, 
Vrsj^itftQ  UTtd  Sehickmle  der  Taufge^nntm  odrt  Mmnoni- 
*fn,  Nonietk,  18S4;  U,  Bchwso,  Daa  MmmmUenthmn  in 
Westprewtitm,  BerliB,  1885:  B.  C.  Kocmm,  OeM-.hichte  der 
Mennanittn-GfTrt^ndm  tu  HambuTQ  und  Attona^  2  partn^ 
H&mbuftf,  188&-B7;  A.  Klnua,  Vnaere  Ktilanien  m  l?«w 
iand,  OdBsask.  18S7;  J*  P.  MtiUur,  Bit  MtnrwnUen  in  OnT- 
friealand,  Emden»  1887;  H.  C.  Veddor,  5/wrt  Hi^,  ^f  the 
BapHaUt  pp.  103-106.  Philodctphm,  1891;  Idem,  The 
BapHatM,  pp.  24  mn-*  Now  York,  1003;  T.  ArmiUee,  Hut. 
pftha  BaptiaU,  pp.  51»  366.  Now  York,  1893;  J.  LoBcrtb* 
Anabaptiitmus  in  Tiivi^  Vjetui&i  1892;  idem,  Commuttitt- 
mtu  dfT  mOhTiaek^n  WiedertAufer^  lb.  18&4:  A.  H,  Now- 
tman,  in  American  Church  HiMtory  Serif m,  voh  U.  passim* 
Kew  York,  1S94;  idem,  HUt.  <?/  Anti-P^oifaptiBTn,  pp* 
296  Bqq.,  Philodelphia,  1897;  C.  H.  A.  Smis&en.  Kunge^ 
/cwfCfl  Ottdiiehte  dtr  Taufer^  Stimmor6eld,  III,  1895;  H,  P. 
Kre^hbielf  Hitl.  of  ihe  Otneml  Conference  p/  th^i  Mtnnonitrt 
of  l^orth  Amenta,  Canton,  Ohio.  iSftS;  G,  Tumbalt*  Die 
Wiedertauftr,  BieJ(?fdd,  1899;  Wedel.  G^chidhie  drr  Mm- 
noniien,  4  vok.,  Newton,  Kun*.*  1900^^2;  E.  C.  Pike,  Th» 
Siorif  of  the  AnabaptitU,  London,  1904;  C.  H.  Smitb,  Thm 
Mentwftitee  qf  Amvriea,  Goahen,  lnd„  1909- 

MEWOLOGlOIf:  The  equivalent  in  the  Greek 
Church  of  I  lie  Calendanum  and  Martyrot^gium  of 
the  Lmtin  Church-  It  eon  tain  a  a  list  of  the  festivals 
in  honor  of  the  saints  and  martyiB^  together  with 
short  notieea  of  the  life  and  death  of  tlie  saint  or 
martyr  celebrated.  It  is  not  to  be  eonftised  with 
the  Menaion  (q.v-),  which  contains  the  ofBoes  for 
the  day  as  well  a»  the  '*  Acts  "  of  the  saint.  The 
basis  of  the  present  Menologion  was  laid  in  886 
under  the  Emperor  Basil  See  Acta  Marttrum, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  II.^  I  I. 

MENSES  PAPALES   ("PAPAL  MOHTHS'*):     A 

term  applied  to  the  pope's  right  of  making  appoint- 
ments to  certain  benefices  falling  vacant  in  certain 
specified  months,  while  the  bishops  and  other  patrons 
appointed  in  the  remaining  months.  The  arrange- 
ment is  set  down  in  the  Roman  chancery  regulations, 
under  No,  IX*  The  point  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  in  common  parlance  the  expression 
'*  papal  months  "  Ls  incorrectly  supjiosed  to  n»ean 
the  same  as  odd  months,  alternating  months, 
tdlenmiim  mensiumf  while  in  fact  the  papal  months 
are  January,  February^  April,  May,  July,  August, 
October,  and  November,  There  is  one  defined 
exeeption  to  the  rule  as  stated,  and  this  is  specifi- 
caUy  laid  down  in  the  chancery  regulations,  namely, 
that  in  favor  of  the  patriarcJjSj  archbishopsj  and 
bishops  who  contemplate  personal  residenDe  in 
their  sees,  the  eight  papal  months  are  reduced  to 
iix,  and  m  such  faf^hion  that  ti»e  pope  has  reserv^ed 
for  himself  only  the  six  odd  months  (January, 
March,  May,  July,  September,  November), 

The  origin  of  the  papal  months  rest^  on  the 
following  facts.  From  the  twelfth  century,  the 
popes  began  to  recommend  incumbents  for  vacant 
bene6ces  in  case  of  particular  churches,  at  first 
through  tho  channel  of  written  requests  (prec&s); 
and  if  this  proved  ineffectual,  they  would  then 


supply  the  place  with  the  designated  incumbent^ 
by  a  mandatory  rescript  imandaium  de  prot4dendo). 
When  the  mandate  it«elf  was  not  observed,  it  was 
customary  to  issue,  in  due  succession,  lileros  moni" 
i&riiE,  pnEeef^arim  and  executoriw  (briefs  of  admo- 
nition, injunction,  and  execntion);  and  then,  if 
necessary  J  the  "  execution  "  followed.  Since  th^e 
mandates  came  to  be  issued,  for  the  most  part.  In 
favor  of  indigent  petitioners,  such  concessions 
were  styled  per  fannajn  aymwiunjmij  or  in  forma 
pituiyerMm.  Before  long,  however,  the  issue  of 
fnandoia  de  promdendo  was  appUed  to  benefices 
not  only  actually  but  also  prospectively  vacant, 
which  involvtHi  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  the 
Lateran  CouncU  of  1179,  forbidding  the  bestowal 
of  a  contingent  incumbency.  A  re^^ulation  of  the 
practise  was  undertaken  by  the  Council  of  Basel 
(1418)  and  by  the  Coneon^lat  of  Vienna  144S; 
though  it  came  to  be  much  modified  later  by 
custom  and  by  s|X!Ctal  indults. 

The  right  of  the  papal  months  la  still  in  existence, 
although  with  fresh  niodifications  in  modem  times, 
or  under  sjjeeial  agreements.  Thus  the  Bavarian 
concordat  of  1817  provides  that  the  king  shall 
appoint  two  canonries  in  the  six  apostolic  or  papaJ 
months.  In  the  case  of  Prussia,  the  bull  De  salute 
animamm  (1821)  decrees  "  from  this  time  forth, 
canonries  falling  vacant  in  the  months  of  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September  and  November,  shall 
be  bestowed  in  the  manner  hitherto  observed  in 
the  Chapter  of  Breslau."  In  Brealau,  by  virtue 
of  his  title  as  sovereign  duke  of  Silesia,  the  king 
had  exercised  the  right  of  nomination  to  vacant 
eanonries  in  the  odd  months,  the  bishop  supplying 
credentials  as  to  canonical  fitness,  whereupon  the 
papal  brief  of  provision  was  issued.  In  various 
other  countries,  the  papal  months  have  lap^^ed 
along  with  other  curia!  reservations j  as  in  Hanover, 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince of  the  Upper  Rliine,  etc,  E.  S&hujjq, 

MENTAL  HEALmC.     See  Psychotherapt. 

ME5TZER,  BALTHASAR:  The  name  of  four 
German  scholars, 

1.  Balthasar  the  Elder;  Theologian;  b.  at  Al- 
lendorf  (11  m.  c.  of  Marburg)  Feb,  27,  15G5;  d,  at 
Marburg  Jan.  6,  1627.  After  preliminary  studies 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Hersfeld,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Marburg  in  IBSZ;  became  pastor  at 
Kirt4>rf  in  1589;  and  professor  at  Marburg  in  1596, 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  Ludwig  11 L^  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  until  the  latter 's  death  in  1604,  Mentzer 
was  a  strict  adherent  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy;  the 
course  of  the  new  landgrave  of  Hesse-Casael, 
Maurice,  in  favoring  the  Reformed  type  of  doctrine 
was  therefore  a  severe  blow,  intensified  by  the 
prohibition  of  discussions  which  involved  the 
proints  at  issue  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed 
and  by  the  sending  of  advocates  of  the  Reformed 
teachings  to  preach  in  Marburg.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  landgrave  of  He^sso- Darmstadt 
to  interfere  in  the  afTairs  of  HeBse,  He  therefore, 
in  1005,  invited  Meatier  and  two  other  professors 
to  establiFh  a  gymnasium  at  Giessen  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Lutherantsm,  The  new  institution  was 
a  success  from  the  first,  and  this  led  to  the  founding 


of  the  Univprstty  of  Giesaen  (1507)*  and  Mentzer 
was  one  of  the  first  professors  chosen.  When  the 
political  diffieultiea  between  the  two  landgraves 
ended  in  1025,  the  university  was  transferred  back 
to  Marburg,  and  Mentxer  was  elected  its  first 
rector.  In  his  new  office  he  showed  great  iseal 
and  ability^  introducing  new  studies,  taking  great 
interest  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the  students, 
and  advising  the  theologians  to  refrain  from  mere 
scholasticism  and  to  base  their  studiea  upon  the 
Bihie.  He  was  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  devoted, 
if  somewhat  narrow,  theologian.  Practically  alt 
Ms  writings  were  polemical,  and  bad  value  only 
for  his  contemporaries.  They  were  aimed  in  part 
at  Johann  PUtoriiia,  Jolmnt*  and  Ludwig  Crocius 
(qq.v.}^  and  Anton  Sadeel.  Even  hia  Exegesis 
Au^ustanw  ConfesaionU  (Gtesseu,  1613)  had  a 
polemical  purpose. 

S*  BaJthasar  II.:  Theologian  and  diplomatist; 
son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Giessen  May  14,  1614; 
d.  at  Darmstadt  July  28,  1679.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Marburg;  accompanied 
Landgrave  George  IT.  on  a  journey  to  8fixony  in 
1631,  and  on  his  return  finished  his  studies  at  Jena 
and  Strasburg.  He  was  appointed  extraordinary 
profeiwor  at  Marburg  in  1640,  and  at  the  University 
of  Rinteln  in  1646;  when  the  University  of  Giessen 
wtvH  reestabliBbed  in  1650,  he  was  made  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  theology.  He  was,  however,  more 
at  home  in  diplomacy  and  the  landgrave  made  use 
of  bis  talent.s  in  this  direction.  In  1652  Mentzer 
was  appointM  court  preacher  and  aupenntendent 
at  Darmstadt,  and  had  ample  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  administrative  talents-  He  was 
the  conistant  companion  of  the  landgra\i^  in  the 
latter 'a  travels,  and  proved  himself  a  capable 
diplomat.  Several  religious  difficulties  were  settled 
satisfactorily  through  his  skill  and  tact. 

3.  fialtbasar  UL;  Mathematician,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Rinteln  Feb.  21,  1651;  d.  at 
Hamburg  Mar.  8,  1727*  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
waa  electetl  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  orthodox 
party,  and  opposed  the  pietistic  movement  so 
energetically  tljat  he  lost  his  position  in  1693. 
A  few  years  later  he  wa^  chosen  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  Jolianneum  of  Hamburg  (a  private 
institution), 

4*  Balthasar  IV,;    Theologian,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding;  b.  at  Giessen  Jan.  12,  1679;   d.  at  Hanover 
Dec.  20,  1741.    He  studied  philosophy  and  oriental 
languages  at  Leipsic  ami  Wittenberg;    spent  some 
time  in  travel,  then  became  pastor  of  the  German 
Church  in  London  in  1714;  court  preacher  at  Han- 
over, 1722;   superintendent  at  Calenberg  in  1726, 
and  at  Hanover,  1732.         {Erwin  Preuschbn.) 
BtBUOonAPHY:   Tbo  Opera  Laiina  of  BaltKasar  I.  w«re  pub- 
MsKed  Fraakfort,  1500,  and  contain  »  brief  account  ot  his 
life  by  hia  non-io-taw.    M.  Hanneckeiii;  coimuLt  further  for 
hi0  life:    F.  W.  Strieder,  Haainach«  QelehrUn'  und  Schrift- 
9teUeTge*chickU,  viii.  418  «Qq,.  CaMeK  17SB  {ooDtaina  on 
p.  424  ft  liflt  of  Baltbj&sar'fi  writtngB).     On  2  coanuU:  E.  P* 
Neubauar.  fitnUcke  Heb<tj^«r.  i.  379  iqq,.  Gieflsea,  1734; 
F.  W.  Striwler,  ut  iup.,  viii.  442   dqq.;  W.  M,  DcckCT.  G«- 
BchichU  der  UniversilM  Giessen^  Giesaen,  1007, 

I  MEIIZ1ES,  men'a^,  ALLAN:    Church  of   Scot- 

tin 


educated  at  St.  Andrews  (M.A.,  1864)  and  the 
universitiei  of  Edinburgh  (B.D.,  1S6S)  and  Erlangen. 
From  1873  to  1890  he  was  m.inister  of  the  parish 
of  Abemyt*,  Perthshire,  and  was  also  examiner  in 
classics  at  St.  AndrexvB  from  1881  to  1884.  Since 
1889  he  baa  been  professor  of  divinity  and  Bibhcal 
criticism  at  St.  Mary's  CoUege,  St.  Andrews.  In 
1897  lie  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
Church  Union,  a  position  which  he  held  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  translated  F.  C.  von 
Baur*a  PaultiSt  der  Apoatet  Jesu  Chrislt  (2d  ed,, 
2  vols.,  LeipsiCi  1866-67)  and  Dcts  ChristeTiium  und 
die  chrtJitliche  Kirehe  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhundtrie 
(3d  etl.,  Tubingen,  1863)  under  the  titles  Pa^l,  the 
Apoatle  of  Je&uB  Christ  (London,  1876)  and  The 
Church  History  of  the  First  Three  Centun'e^i  (1879); 
J.  Wellhausen'^s  Proiegomefia  zur  Gcachichte  Israels 
(2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1883)  under  the  title  Prolegomena 
to  the  History  of  Israel  (in  collaboration  mth  J.  S* 
Black,  Edinburgh,  1885);  and  also  O.  POeiderer's 
Religions philosophie  ow/  geschichtlwher  GrumMage 
(2d  ed..  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1883-84)  under  the  title 
Philosophy  of  Religion  (in  collaboration  with 
A.  Stewart;  4  vols.,  London,  188t}-88),  and  has 
likewise  edited  the  supplementary  volume  of  the 
Anie-Nicene  Fathers  (New  York,  1896)  and  the 
Journal  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  since  1905. 
As  independent  works  he  has  written,  in  addition 
to  briefer  contributions,  A^alifmal  Religion  (London, 
1888);  The  History  of  Religion  (1895);  and  The 
Earliest  Gospel  (1902). 

MERCERSBimG  THEOLOGY:  A  Bchoo!  of 
philosophy  and  theolqgy  which  took  its  rise  about 
1836  in  Marshall  College  and  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  then 
located  at  Meroersburg,  Pa*  It  grew  out  of  the  con- 
tact between  the  modern  Evangehcal  theology  of 
Germany  and  Anglo-American  church  life,  and 
quickened  the  German  Reformed  Church  to  new 
activity.  It  produced  considerable  fermentation 
and  controversy,  which  affected  also  the  Lutheran 
and  other  neighboring  churches,  but  is  now  a 
matter  of  hLitory^  though  its  fruits  remain.  The 
movement  had  three  phases.  The  first  was  philo- 
sophical (1836—13);  the  second  was  theological,  and 
turned  chiefly  on  the  church  question  (1843-68); 
the  third  was  liturgical  (1858-66). 

The  leaders  of  this  school  of  thought  were  F.  A. 
Rauch,  J.  W.  Nevin,  and  Philip  Schaflf  (qq.v.), 
though  llauch's  plans  were  frustrated  by  his 
premature  death.  Complementing  each  other 
reciprocally,  Nevin  and  Schaff  developed  the  ideas 
of  Meroeraburg  theology  in  different  ways.  Nevin 
discussed  the  questions  concerning  the  Church  and 
the  aacraments,  Turm*ng  to  Cyprian  and  the 
Nieene  age,  he  represented  the  contrast  between 
the  church  idea  then  extant  and  the  sect  system 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  aimed  chieSy  to 
show  that  the  Oxford  Tractarian  theory  of  repristi- 
nation  was  historically  untenable^  and  would  lead 
logically  to  the  whole  system  of  the  papacy.  On 
the  nature  of  the  sacraments  he  reprodooed  the 
ant  i-Zwinglian  and  anti-Lutfieran  conception  of 
John  Calvin,  which  he  held  to  be  the  true  Kefomied 
doctrine.    Schafifi  in  bis  PrincipU  nf  FrQUsianii9mf 
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vindicated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  on 
the  basis  of  historical  development,  in  decided 
opposition  to  Romanism  and  Puseyism  on  the 
one  hand;  and  also  to  rationalism  and  sectarianism 
on  the  other.  The  Mercersbui^  school  was  charged 
with  transcendentalism,  mysticism,  and  Romanizing 
tendencies,  but  all  these  charges  gradually  subsided. 
A  regular  heresy  trial  was  held  at  the  synod  of 
York  in  1845,  and  again  at  two  subsequent  synods; 
but  in  each  case  the  Mercersburg  professors  were 
acquitted  by  an  almost  imanimous  vote. 

Mercersburg  theology  taught  that  the  divine- 
human  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  primordial 
truth  of  Christianity,  both  of  revelation  and  redemp- 
tion. From  the  Christ-idea,  as  the  fundamental 
principle,  are  to  be  developed  all  scriptural  doc- 
trines. Issue  was  taken  with  the  high  Calvinistio 
principle  of  a  twofold  unconditional  predestination, 
as  well  as  with  the  contrary  Arminian  principle 
of  free  will,  and  no  less  decidedly,  also,  with  the 
Roman  system,  which  starts  from  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  a  visible  and  centralized  organization. 
Mercersburg  was  the  first  theological  school  in 
America  to  propoimd  and  vindicate  what  has 
since  been  called  the  ''  Christocentric "  idea  of 
Christianity.  Jesus  Christ,  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  is  the  second  Adam,  the  head  of  a  regenerate 
human  race.  Bom  in  him  and  of  him,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  believers  are  his  members.  He,  glori- 
fied in  heaven,  and  they,  though  still  in  the  flesh 
on  earth,  together  constitute  one  mystical  body,  a 
spiritual  organism.  This  is  the  Christian  Church, 
holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic.  Of  supernatural 
origin,  invested  with  divine  authority,  possessing 
spiritual  powers  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
mission,  instinct  with  heavenly  life,  and  destined 
to  overcome  her  enemies,  she  is  the  commimion 
in  which  men  may  obtain  salvation  and  eternal 
life.  The  Church,  extending  through  all  ages,  and 
destined  to  embrace  all  nations,  is  ever  identical 
with  herself,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism; yet  different  phases  of  the  fulness  of  her 
spiritual  life,  including  doctrine  and  morals,  cultus 
and  ecclesiastical  polity,  appear  at  different  epochs 
in  her  history.  Hence  no  statements  of  doctrine 
formulated  in  any  past  age  need  be  final,  and  no 
form  of  oi^anization  can  be  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
The  Church  modifies  doctrinal  formulas  according 
to  her  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth,  and  adjusts  her  oi^anization  to  the  advanced 
status  of  her  life  and  to  her  altered  connections 
with  the  world.  Christ  perpetuates  his  mediatorial 
office  by  an  order  of  chosen  men,  who,  by  the 
laying-on  of  hands,  are  duly  invested  with  divine 
authority  to  speak  in  his  name,  to  dispense  the 
sacraments,  and  to  bear  rule  as  undershepherds 
over  the  flock.  At  the  same  time,  Mercersburg 
always  taught  the  general  priesthood  of  the  laity 
and  the  equality  of  ministers. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per are  not  empty  forms,  but  the  significant  signs 
and  seals  of  God's  covenant  with  us.  They  are 
means  of  grace  which  become  efficacious  by  faith 
alone.  By  baptism,  the  subject  is  received  into  the 
covenant.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  onoe  crudfied  but  now  glorified  Christ, 


and  the  communion  of  his  body  and  blood,  wherein, 
by  the  impartation  of  his  own  divine-human  ful- 
ness, he  nourishes  his  people  unto  everlasting  life. 
The  contrary  opinion,  which  then  largely  prevailed 
in  the  American  churches,  that  baptism  is  only  the 
empty  symbol  of  foi^veness  and  of  the  new  birth, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  merely  a  celebration  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  sharply  criticized.  Mer- 
cersbui^  found  fault  with  the  common  style  of 
extemporaneous  public  prayer,  and  advocated  a 
revival,  in  a  modernized  form,  of  the  litui^cal 
church-service  of  the  Reformation  period.  The 
result  was,  A  Liturgy^  or  Order  of  Christian  Worship 
(Philadelphia,  1858),  prepared  by  Schaff,  Nevin, 
Harbaugh,  Gerhart,  and  others,  and  a  book  of 
conmion  prayer,  entitled  An  Order  of  Worship  for 
the  Reformed  Church  (1866).  Both,  however, 
were  merely  optional,  and  not  intended  to  supersede 
free  prayer.  A  new  German  hymn-book  was  also 
prepared  by  Dr.  Schaff  (1859),  which  is  now 
generally  used  in  the  German  congregations  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 

The  Mercersburg  movement  was  Christological, 
and  in  close  sympathy  with  the  positive  Evangelical 
theology  of  Protestant  Germany,  though  necessarily 
modified  by  American  surroundings  and  wants. 

At  present,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Mercersbui^g  school  are  no  longer  distinctive, 
because  similar  Christological  tendencies  have 
since  sprung  up,  and  taken  root  in  other  denomi- 
nations; hence  former  issues  have  been  superseded. 
The  formation  of  the  General  Synod  in  1863  set- 
tled the  doctrinal  differences  which  had  divided 
the  church  into  two  parties.  See  Reformed 
Church.  E.  V.  GERHARxf. 

Bxbuoorapht:  F.  A.  Rauch,  Ptythology,  New  York,  1846; 
J.  W.  Nevin,  The  Anxioua  Bench,  Chambersburg,  1843; 
The  MytUoal  Pretence,  a  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or 
Calvinietic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Philadelphia, 
1846;  idem.  The  History  and  Oeniua  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
diiem,  Chambersburg,  1847,  and  his  Introduction  to  the 
triglot  tercentenary  ed.  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  New 
York,  1863;  idem.  Antichrist;  or,  the  Spirit  of  Sect  atui 
Schism,  New  York,  1848;  P.  Schaff,  The  Principle  of 
Protestantism  as  Related  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Chun^ 
Chamberabuis,  1845;  idem.  What  is  Church  History  f  A 
Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  Historical  Development,  Phila.- 
delphia,  1846;  E.  V.  Gerhart,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan., 
1863,  pp.  1-78;  idem,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
New  York,  1891;  H.  Harbaugh,  Christological  Theology, 
Philadelphia,  1864;  T.  G.  Apple,  The  Theology  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
1880,  Philadelphia,  pp.  484-497.  Consult  also  The  Mer^ 
eertburg  Review,  vols,  i.-xii.,  1849-60;  Der  deutsche  Kir^ 
(henfreund,  1848-54;  German  Reformed  Messenger;  Afin" 
utes  of  the  German  Reformed  Synod,  from  1843  to  1866; 
The  Provisional  Liturgy,  Philadelphia,  1858;  The  Order  €^ 
Worship  for  the  Reformed  Church,  ib.  1867. 

MERCY,  SISTERS  OF:  The  name  of  several 
religious  congregations  of  women  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

1.  Institute  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy:  A 
congregation  foimded  by  Catherine  Elizabeth 
McAuley  (q.v.).  The  beginnings  of  this  order  go 
back  to  1827  when  the  founder,  then  forty  years  of 
age,  and  having  recently  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
established  in  Dublin  (on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  Sept.  24)  an  institution  for  the  harboring 
of  destitute  women  and  oiphaos  and  for  the  aid  of 
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poor  schools.  The  house  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Mjsa  Anim  M*  Doyle  who  was  assisted  in  the  school 
work  by  Miss  Katherine  Byrne.  At  that  period 
there  was  no  intentioo  of  founding  a  religious  order, 
but  rather  of  organizing  a  society  of  secular  ladies 
who,  between  the  period  of  leaving  school  and 
settling  in  life,  might  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  to  other  works  of 
charity.  But  as  several  of  her  associates  evinced  a 
desire  to  make  thia  a  life-work  and  become  sisters, 
Miiis  McAuley  was  led  to  establish^  with  the 
permission  of  the  archbishopj  a  rehgious  commimity 
under  the  title:  *'  Institute  of  Our  Blejised  Lady  of 
Mercy,"  In  1828  the  members  adopted  a  distinc- 
tive costume,  but  it  was  not  until  Dec,  12,  1831, 
after  a  year's  novitiate  in  the  Pre-sentation  Monas- 
tery of  George *s  Flill,  that  they  nuide  their  religious 
proff*ssion,  taking  the  three  vows  according  to  the 
presentation  form.  Returning  to  their  convent^ 
Sister  .Mary  Katherine  was  appointed  superior  by 
Dr.  Murray,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  for  several 
yejirs  the  institute  had  no  written  rule.  The 
costume  adopted  by  the  foundress  consists  of  a 
habit  of  coarse  black  serge,  or  cashmere,  falling  In 
folds  from  the  tliroat  to  the  feet  in  front,  and 
lengthened  into  a  train  Isehind.  It  is  confined  to 
the  waist  by  a  leathern  girdle,  or  cincture,  on  wliich 
the  beatls  and  cross  of  the  order  are  suspended. 
The  sleeves  are  long  and  wide,  falling  in  plaits 
from  the  shoulders,  with  tight  undersleeves.  The 
habit  and  veil  are  very  ample:  tlie  guimp  is  a  deep 
linen  collar,  worn  in  front ^  and  the  coif,  an  envelop 
of  the  same  material,  covers  the  head,  partly  con- 
cealing the  face.  The  rtile  of  the  institute,  based 
on  that  of  St,  Augustine,  was  approved  by  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  June  8,  1841.  The  specific  objects  of 
the  order  are  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick,  and  the  protection  of  diatresstnl 
women  of  good  character.  Besides  the  three 
ordinary  vows  of  religion  the  sisters  bind  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant, 
and  they  also  take  a  vow  of  stability  or  perseverance 
in  the  institute.  The  order  comprises  two  classes 
of  sisterSt  choir  and  lay  religiotis,  and  each  separate 
community  is  subject  canonically  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  it  is  situated.  Forty-three 
convents  of  the  order  were  established  before  the 
death  of  the  founder  in  1841.  There  arc  houses  of 
the  order  also  in  England,  Scotland,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States,  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  were 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1843  by 
Bishop  O'Connor  of  Pittsburg,  where  the  beginnings 
of  the  American  foundation  were  materially  fur- 
thered by  the  generosity  of  Miss  Eliia  Jane  Tiernan 
who,  on  joining  the  community,  bestowed  upon  it 
a  large  fortune  inherited  from  her  father.  The 
development  of  the  order  in  the  United  States  waa 
quit-e  rapid,  and  it  had  in  19t»9  about  forty  mother 
houses  in  various  cities  from  Maine  to  California, 
The  flisters  conduct  scho^Dls,  academies,  hospitals, 
aayiums,  etc.  The  numtier  of  pupils  under  their 
charge  is  about  80,000,  and  the  total  number  of 
professed  sisters  is  about  4,500, 

2.  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Seez,  France:  A  congre- 
gation founded  in  1823  in  the  diocese  of  See  a, 
Francei  by  &ve  piouB  women  under  the  direetioa 


of  a  zealous  priest^  M.  Bazin.  They  first  took  the 
name  "  Sisters  of  Charity,**  but  in  1825  it  was 
cliangei.1  to  ''  Sisters  of  Mercy  "  in  order  that  the 
new  community  might  he  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  founded  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  The  object  of  the  order  is  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  and  temjioral  needs  of  the  sick,  and 
especially  of  the  poor  in  their  homes.  There  are 
foundations  of  the  order  in  England  as  well  as  in 
France, 

3,  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Montreal  {Sours  de  h  mt^ 
{rieorde):  A  congrt*gation  e,stablished  in  Montreal, 
Quel>ec  (where  the  mother  house  is  located),  by 
Bishop  Ignatius  Bourget  in  1848,  The  foundress 
was  Madame  Rosalie  Jett6  (in  religion,  Mother 
Mary  of  the  Nativity),  but  from  the  beginning  she 
declined  to  accept  the  office  of  superior,  and  Sister 
St,  Jane  de  Cliantal  was  pkced  in  charge.  The 
specific  object  of  the  institute  is  to  aAsist  women  in 
labor,  both  rich  and  poor,  especially  the  btter, 
whom  the  sisters  receive  in  their  institutions  or 
visit  in  their  homes.  In  receiving  patients  no 
discrimination  is  made  in  resjx!ct  to  religion,  color, 
nationality,  or  place  of  residence.  No  questions  are 
asked,  and  all  precautions  are  taken  to  protect  the 
honor  of  patients  and  avert  the  crime  of  infanticide. 
The  children  are  cared  for  both  in  the  main  institu- 
tions and  in  iiomes  established  especially  for  the 
purpose.  Patients  who  desire  to  remain  in  the 
institution  for  a  time  after  their  convalescence  are 
placed  in  charge  of  a  sister.  They  follow  a  certain 
rule  of  Ufe^  without,  however,  contracting  any 
religious  obligation,  and  are  known  as  *'  conse- 
crated "  (eonsacr^es) .  If  they  choose  to  remain  in 
the  convent  pt^rmanently  and  show  the  proper 
dispositions,  they  are  allowed,  after  a  period  of 
probation,  to  l>eC43me  *'  Magdalens/'  and  after  a 
further  probationary  period  they  are  admitted  to 
take  the  vows  of  the  subsidiary  Magdalen  order. 
The  congregation  is  governed  by  a  mother  general 
who  is  elected  every  six  years.  The  institute  was 
approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  June  7,  1867.  These 
sisters  have  esta^blishments  not  only  in  Canada, 
but  also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and 
Green  Bay,  James  F.  Driscoll. 

BiDtJCKiRAPHT:  Htfimbucher,  Ordcn  und  Konarcealwnen^ 
iii.  3S6-as7.  664;  Currier,  Reliaioua  Order*,  pp.  676-678, 
595;   Official  Catholic  DirtcUtry,  New  York,  ltK)0. 

MEPIBAH,  mer^i-bQ:  A  Hebrew  word  meaning 
*'  strife,"  apparently  given  as  a  name  to  two  places 
where  water  was  miraculously  provided  through 
Moses  for  the  wandering  Israelites.  A  criticid 
problem  is  raised  by  the  fact  that  Vwo  accounts 
are  given  in  the  Pentateuch  of  events  closely  re- 
sembling each  other  but  apparently  at  different 
places.  One  account  is  in  Ex,  xvii.  of  occurrenoea 
at  Horeb  (verse  6),  and  to  the  place  the  name 
Massah  was  also  given;  another  account  is  in  Num. 
XX.  1-13  of  occurrences  apparently  connected  with 
Kadesh  (cf,  Num,  xxvii.  14;  Deut.  luodL  51; 
Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii,  28),  Tlie  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  generally  translate  the  word  by  expressions 
which  mean  '*  railing,  reproach,  irritation  ^*  (so  the 
English  -\.V,  of  Pa,  xcv,  8,  "  in  the  provocation  '*), 
a  sense  which  would  fit  the  context  in  Num.  xx.  13, 
24,  xxm,  14;  Deut.  xsodL  51,  xsxm.  8;  Fa.  Ixxxi. 
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7,  xcv.  8,  cvi.  32  (in  the  last  two  cases  the  English 
R.V.  mai^gin  explains  "  strife  ").  Ezekiel's  mention 
implicitly  connects  the  occurrence  with  Kadesh, 
and  does  not  oppose  the  rendering  of  the  word  by 
"  striving  ";  his  mention  does  not  even  necessitate 
that  such  a  place  as  Meriboth-kadesh  or  Meribath- 
kadesh  (note  the  two  forms  I)  existed  in  his  day, 
since  his  scheme  of  the  land  and  its  partition  is 
ideal.  Attempts  to  locate  the  places  serve  only  by 
the  variance  between  scholars  to  emphasize  the 
conclusion  that  the  word  is  probably  an  appellative, 
not  a  proper  name.  Geo.  W.  Gilmorjg. 

MERICI,  ANGELA,  SAINT:  Founder  of  the 
Ursuline  nuns  (see  Ursulinbs);  b.  at  Desenzano 
(20  m.  w.  of  Verona)  Mar.  21,  1474;  d.  at  Brescia 
Jan.  27, 1540.  In  early  youth  she  became  a  Francis- 
can tertiary,  and  devoted  herself  to  works  of  piety 
and  charity  while  still  living  in  the  world.  She  was 
already  fifty-six,  however,  before  she  was  convinced 
by  a  vision  that  the  time  had  come  to  carry  out  a 
long-cherished  plan  by  founding  an  order  of  women 
devoted  to  works  of  mercy.  She  took  a  house  in 
Brescia  with  twelve  companions,  and  the  order  was 
formally  established  on  Nov.  25,  1535.  According 
to  Angela's  plan  the  members  were  not  to  leave  the 
world  but  to  live  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives, 
assembling  for  conference  at  stated  times  and  ob- 
serving various  rules  of  conduct,  though  without 
the  requirement  of  vows.  At  a  chapter  held  in 
March,  1537,  attended  by  fifty-nine  out  of  the 
seventy-six  sisters,  Angela  was  unanimously  elected 
mother  superior,  and  by  the  influence  of  her  holy 
life  did  much  to  strengthen  the  order  in  her  few 
remaining  years.  She  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Afra  at  Brescia;  beatified  in  1768;  and  canon- 
ized in  1807. 

Biblioorapht:  D<u  Leben  der  heiligen  Angela  Merici,  Augs- 
burg, 1811;  M.  Sintsel,  Le60n  der  heilioen  Angela,  Regens- 
buzg,  1842;  W.  E.  Hubert,  Die  heilige  Angela  Merici, 
Mains,  1891;  Geachichte  der  tieiligen  Angela  Merici  und 
dee  .  .  .  Ordene  der  Ureulinen,  Innsbruck,  1892;  Lebene- 
geechiefUe  der  fteiligen  Angela  Merici^  Paderbom,  1892. 

MERIT. 

Definition;  Origin  of  the  Conception  ({  1). 

Views  of  Apostolic  Fathers  (ft  2). 

Augustine  and  Others  (ft  3). 

Thomas  Aquinas  (ft  4). 

Later  Roman  Catholic  Views  ({  6). 

Protestant  Views  (ft  6). 

The  conception  "  merit,"  in  a  religious-ethical 
sense,  points  to  a  fundamental  opposition  between 
Roman    Catholicism    and    Protestantism.      While 
the    former    recognizes    merit    as    establishing    a 
relation  between  man  and  God,  the  latter  denies 
this  absolutely.     In   the   Roman   Catholic  view, 
religion    is    concerned     with    man's 
z.  Defini-   securing  after  his  death  eternal  salva- 
tion;      tion  from  God  as  a  reward  for  his 
Origin      merits;   and  under  "  merit  "  is  under- 
of  the      stood  works  done  voluntarily  in  the 
Conception,  service  of  God  constituting  a  claim  on 
a  reward  from  God.    Connected  with 
this  is  the  narrower  conception  of  merit  as  some- 
thing done  beyond  the  normal  measure  of  ordinary 
duty.     The  origin  of  the  religious  conception  of 
merit  is  to  be  fotmd  in  Jewish  practical  piety,  in 
the  thought  of  a  legal  relation  between  God  and 


mankind.  But  in  post-exilic  Judaism  the  idea 
became  more  usual  that  there  was  to  be  a  retribu- 
tion for  service  of  God  after  death,  limited,  however, 
to  the  good  and  the  pious.  The  classical  example 
of  this  view  is  found  in  the  book  of  Tobit:  "  If 
thou  servest  God  it  will  be  requited  thee"  (iv.  14). 
God's  service  consists  chiefly  in  prayer  and  alma- 
giving.  The  main  principle  of  the  religious  relation 
of  man  to  God  was  that  he  wins  from  the  divine 
judge  a  reward,  first  of  all  by  keeping  the  com- 
mandments, second  by  good  works  not  involved  in 
the  performance  of  the  Law.  It  was  implied  that 
enough  could  be  done  to  satisfy  God's  demands 
and  that  therefore  a  claim  of  reward  was  legitimate. 
An  atomistic  weighing  and  counting  of  separate 
performances,  good  as  well  as  evil,  from  the  human 
as  well  as  the  divine  side  was  in  order  and  was  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Pharisaic  piety.  A  similar 
view  is  found  in  the  works  of  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
intermingled  there  with  strains  of  Platomsm,  for 
Plato  in  many  places  speaks  of  rewards  given 
to  the  good  and  punishment  of  evil  deeds.  In 
the  early  Christian  view  these  Judaistic  concep- 
tions were  not  received,  for  man's  salvation  goes 
back  to  God's  grace  in  Christ;  despite  the  par- 
adoxical character  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  several 
places  his  clearest  statements  tend  to  reject  the 
thought  of  any  human  claim  of  merit  from  God 
(Matt.  XX.  1  sqq.;  Luke  xv.  17  sqq.).  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  not  built  on  the  right  of  men  but  on  the 
grace  of  God.  Paul's  position  was  naturally  en- 
tirely in  line  with  this,  for  he  was  occupied  in  many 
places  in  showing  that  God  did  not  reward  man 
according  to  his  merit  but  according  to  free 
grace. 

Although  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christianity  was  so 
directly  opposed  by  Paul  as  a  perversion  of  a  fimda- 
mental  idea  of  the  Gospel,  yet  the  earliest  works 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  of  the  apologists  show 
the  introduction  of  the  merit  idea  into  the  church 
system.  The  sins  of  past  life  are 
2.  Views  of  forgiven  in  baptism  (Hermas,  Mandates, 
Apostolic  IV.,  iii.;  Justin,  /  Apol.,  Ixi.;  Tertul- 
Fathers.  lian,  De  baplismo,  i.).  In  this  and  in 
the  promise  of  future  blessings  the 
grace  of  God  is  exhausted  (cf.  Clement,  I.,  vii.  4). 
The  baptized  has  now  the  duty  of  avoiding  sins  and 
fulfilling  God's  commandments,  observing  the  new 
law  of  Christ  in  order  that  in  the  retribution  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  he  may  inherit  eternal  life 
(Hermas,  Vision^  I.,  iii.  4a;  Clement  II.,  viii.  4).  Of 
course  the  condition  of  this  is  man's  freedom  of 
will  by  which  he  can  choose  the  good  and  fulfil 
God's  law  (Hermas,  Mandates  XII.,  iii.-v.;  Justin, 
//  Apol.f  vii.  14;  Tertullian,  De  Animas  xxi.).  In 
Hermas  (Similitude,  V.,  iii.  3)  the  conception  of  merit 
also  appears  as  an  act  going  beyond  what  is  com- 
manded: **  If  thou  doest  anything  good  outside  of 
the  commandments  of  God  thou  wilt  gain  for  thy- 
self more  abundant  glory  and  thou  wilt  be  of  more 
repute  with  God  than  thou  wert  about  to  be."  It 
was  Tertullian  who  introduced  the  strict  jurisUo 
conception  of  merit:  "  From  the  beginning  he  [God] 
sent  into  the  world  messengers  endowed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  ...  to  preaeh  that  thoe  is  oolfy  one 
Ckxi.  .  .todMlarattecidMiivoiaMfaxhimfor 


fipctirini;  his  favor,  and  whiit  rewards  he  had  destined 
for  those  who  ignore,  forsake,  or  kee[>  tliorii  "  {ApoL 
xviiij.  TtTtuUian  brought  the  whoKi  of  Cliristianily 
into  a  scheme  of  works  and  rewards  that  bpwmxe 
characteristic  of  occidental  Cathohcism.  Cyprian 
follows  closely  in  the  st^ps  of  his  teacher:  '*  There 
is  nee<l  of  justice  tliat  any  one  may  secure  merit 
with  God  our  judge:  his  precepts  and  warnings 
must  be  obeyed  that  our  merits  may  receive  reward" 
{De  ccclemce  wnitok,  xv.).  Again,  *' What  will  be 
the  glory  of  those  who  work — how  great  and  exalted 
the  joy  when  the  Lord  will  begin  to  number  his 
people  and  distribute  the  promised  rewards  to 
our  merit*  and  works,  giving  heavenly  tilings  for 
earthly,  eternal  things  for  temporal,  great  things 
for  small  *  .  «  A  mighty  and  divine  thing  .  .  .  a 
salutary  operation  .  .  ,  a  thing  placed  in  tJie  power 
of  him  who  acts  .  ,  .  the  true  and  greatest  gift  of 
Ciod,  necessary  for  the  weak,  glorious  for  the  strong, 
by  which  the  Cliri^stian  who  is  aided  shows  a  spiritual 
grace,  deserves  merit  from  Christ  the  judge,  accounts 
God  his  debtor  .  .  .  The  Lord  will  never  fail  to 
give  a  reward  for  our  merits  "  (De  oiicre  ef  deemof^,, 
xxvi.).  The  works  of  Christians  deserving  such 
merits  are,  In  general,  alms,  fasting,  celibacy,  but 
particularly  martyrdom.  Occi^lental  thought  was 
not  strictly  logical,  for  both  Cj^irian  and  Ambrose 
state  that  the  life  marked  by  virtues  is  possible  only 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Augustine  was  the  first 
to  cast  aside  this  prevalent  teaching  of  merit. 
He  denied  that  the  grounds  of  merit 
3.  Augus-  lay  in  the  freeilom  of  the  wnll  {Eiwhi- 
tine  and  ridion^  xxxii.),  holding  that  divine 
Others.  grace  calls  forth  a  good  will  without 
any  previous  works  of  merit.  The 
prooess  IB  founded  on  the  inspiration  of  love,  which 
18  synonymous  mth  grace.  This  is  needed  not 
only  for  the  beginning  but  in  separate  acts  {De 
gesiig  Pe.Lt  M.}.  Related  to  the  rejection  of  merit 
was  Augustine's  teaching  of  an  alisolute  predes- 
tination, of  the  irresistibility  of  God's  grace,  and  of 
the  gift  of  ijerseverance  received  by  the  elect.  Yet 
he  shows  tendencies  to  relapse  into  the  old  teaching 
that  Got!  crowns  man*s  merits,  *'  but  God  does  not 
crown  thy  merits  as  thy  merits  but  rather  as  his 
gifts''  {Degrada  eiliberoarbitrio,  VL,  xv.;  cf.  Etichi- 
ridion,  evil,).  Later  on  Cathoh'c  theological  develop- 
ment by  its  adoption  of  a  conditional  instead  of  an 
absolute  predestination  C'  For  those  whoae  merits 
he  forei»aw  he  predestined  rewards,^'  Ambrose, 
De  fide,  V,,  vi.  83)  returned  in  principle  to  the  older 
theory,  Gregory  the  Great  adheres  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  predestination  but  recognizes  merit:  '*  Grace 
preceding  and  good  will  following,  that  which  is  of 
God  becomes  merit  in  us  "  [Horn,  in  Ez€k.,  L,  Ex.  2). 
Grace  is  conceived  of  not  as  salvation  but  as  cleat^ 
ing  the  ground  for  the  successful  operation  of  free 
wilL  The  great  scholastic  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  systematically  worked  up  this  semi- 
Augustinian  tendency,  Peter  Lonnbard  (q.v.) 
laying  the  foundation  with  his  theory  of  the  co- 
operation of  grace  and  will  in  the  production  of 
gowl  works.  He  plainly  declares  that  there  is  no 
merit  in  man  that  is  not  throiigh  free  will,  and 
makes  the  hope  of  future  depend  on  Gmi'a  grace 
and  preceding  merits*  **  For  without  merits  to  hope 


for  anything  can  not  be  called  hope  but  presump- 
tion" rsSentencea/'  IV,,  3txvi.  1), 

Thomas  Aquinas  makes  merit  the  end  of  religion, 
yet  in  appearance  holds  to  the  August  in  ian  teaching 
(cf.  Summa,  II,,  i.  109-114),  He  distinguishes 
two  kinds  of  grace,  one  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
salvation,  the  other  extending  over  the  whole 
field  of  God's  activity.  This  second 
4.  Thomas  type   of  grace   does   not  give   man's 

Aquinas,  acts  meritorious  clmracter,  although 
through  it  he  may  love  God  above  all 
things.  To  inherit  etermil  life  man,  who  is  not 
able  to  produce  merits  proportioned  to  it,  requires 
a  higher  virtue,  the  virtue  of  grace.  As  his  nature 
is  corrupt  it  must  be  healed  by  grace.  This  grace 
is  called  operative,  inxismuch  as  It  heals  or  justifiee 
the  soul,  and  from  the  other  point  of  view  co- 
operative, inasmuch  as  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
meritorious  action  which  proceeds  from  free  will. 
The  merit  produced  by  operative  grace  is  the 
motion  of  free  will  by  which  we  accede  to  God^s 
righteousness  in  making  us  righteous.  Strictly 
speaking,  merit  can  not  be  predicated  of  man  in 
relation  to  God,  but  according  to  the  prearrange- 
ment  of  the  divine  ordinance  so  established  that 
man  may  attain  it  from  God  through  his  own 
operation,  a  reward,  as  it  were,  for  what  God  be- 
stowed on  him,  via,,  the  virtue  of  acting.  In  relation 
to  free  will  he  distinguishes  a  congruous  merit  from 
the  condign  merit  which  comes  from  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Man  can  prepare  himself  to 
receive  grace  through  the  action  of  his  free  will, 
not,  however,  without  the  aid  of  God  who  moves  it. 
Its  action  is  imperfect  compared  with  what  it  can 
do  when  it  is  infused  with  grace;  but  the  infusion 
of  grace  necessarily  follows  this  cooperation  be- 
tween man's  free  will  and  God's  motion. 

The  nominalists  criticised  this  theory  of  merit, 

yet  the  tendency  has  been  since  the  Middle  Ages  to 

stress   congruous   merit   and   moreover  to   confer 

merit  only  on  those  works  which  have  the  stamp  of 

churchlinesa,  introducing  as  chief  fao- 

S-  Later  tors  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
Roman      the  Eucharist.     The  scholastics  also 

Catholic  introduced  the  thought  of  the  super- 
Views*      ©rogatory  merits    of    the    saints  (see 

SUPEREROOATION,      WoRKS     OF),        At 

the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Roman  Catholic 
position  on  merit  was  intensified  through  the 
conflict  with  Protestantism.  This  is  seen  in  con- 
fessional documents  even  before  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Its  decrees  (Session  VI.)  laid 
down  the  position  that  through  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  all  deserve  the  grace  of  justifreation. 
This  is  given  to  each  individual.  Justification 
comes  through  the  sacraments  and  reward  is  given 
to  good  works,  for  God  is  so  good  to  man  that  be 
wills  that  what  are  really  his  gifts  should  be  their 
merits.  Yet  the  essential  spirit  of  merit  remains. 
Bellarmine  states  plainly  that  the  good  works  of  the 
just  are  properly  and  truly  merits  and  deserve 
eternal  life  {Dispuiutwrtes,  V.,  i,  fi).  Present-day 
Roman  Catholic  teaching  distingnishos  between 
atixiliary  or  actual  grace  and  sanctifying  or  habitual 
grace.  The  first  is  imparted  temporarily  to  man 
but  is  neoeesary  to  every  good  work.    The  second 
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is  given  through  the  sacraments,  baptism,  penance, 
but  is  lost  through  mortal  sin.  A  meritorious  work 
requires  the  cooperation  of  both.  Among  good 
works  especially  meritorious  are  prayer,  fasting, 
and  almsgiving.  The  grace  that  is  lost  through 
deadly  sin  is  restored  by  penance.  The  general 
idea  is  that  the  church  system  acts  as  a  factor 
along  with  human  free  will  in  the  attainment  of 
salvation. 

The  Reformation  was  especially  a  conflict  against 
the  theory  of  merit,  but  Luther's  final  position  on 
this  question  was  the  result  of  a  development. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  talked  of  congruous  merit  and 
accepted  the  terms  "  preparation  "  and  "  disposi- 
tion "  for  salvation.  Later  on  he  still  continued  to 
use  the  word  merit,  but  evacuated  it 
6.  Protes-  of  its  meaning.  He  recognized  nothing 
tant  Views,  in  man  to  increase  the  value  of  human 
works.  There  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  merit,  since  all  are  made  just  by  the  just- 
ness of  Christ.  The  works  do  not  deserve  heaven, 
but  men,  receiving  heaven,  through  faith  do  good 
works.  Melanchthon  incorporated  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  Apology  (cf.  Apology,  Ixii.  17  sqq.) 
a  clear-cut  definition  of  Luther's  position  where  he 
attacks  the  distinction  between  congruous  and 
condign  merit  and  develops  the  Reformed  justifica- 
tion-teaching in  opposition  to  the  whole  merit 
theory,  especially  denying  the  possibility  of  the 
transference  of  the  merits  of  the  saints.  Christ's 
merits  are  given  us  in  order  that  we  may  be  reputed 
just  by  our  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  when  we 
believe  in  him,  just  as  if  we  had  our  own  proper 
merits  (Apology,  ccv.  14  sqq.).  The  use  of  the 
word  merit  in  Protestant  theology  is  associated 
with  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  not  with  individual 
deserts  enabling  man  to  appear  before  God.  Kant 
discussed  the  question  of  merit,  but  in  an  unfavor- 
able sense,  saying  the  impulse  to  it  was  due  to  self- 
love  and  that  it  had  some  relation  to  sensuousness. 
Paulsen  approximates  to  Roman  Catholic  ethics 
by  distinguishing  between  actions  which  are  in 
accordance  with  duty  and  others  which  deserve 
merit.  Stange  opposes  this  classification  of  an 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  morality,  as  if  there 
was  something  higher  than  duty.  The  deficient 
element  in  Roman  Catholic  teaching  is  that  it 
makes  the  essence  of  morabty  depend  on  the 
separate  act  rather  than  on  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  direction  of  the  personal  will.  See  Atonement; 
Gbace;  Good  Works;  and  Sati8fac?tion. 

(Johannes  Kunze.) 
BiBLioaRAPHT:  The  subject  is  treated  usually  in  the  works 
on  systematic  theology,  e.g.,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Dogmatic 
Theology,  i.  366  sqq.,  New  York.  1891;  C.  Hodge,  Sya- 
Umalie  Theology,  ii.  308-311,  New  York,  1871-73;  and 
in  the  theological  dictionaries,  e.g.,  J.  H.  Blunt,  pp.  139- 
141,  145,  805-808.  Consult  further:  K.  H.  Wirth,  Der  Be- 
griffdea  meritum  bei  TertitUuin,  Leipsic,  1892;  idem,  Der 
Verdienatbegriff  bei  Cyprian,  ib.  1901;  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
Hiat.  of  Christian  Doctrinea,  ii.  308-311,  Edinburgh,  1880; 
H.  Schulti,  in  T8K,  Ixvii  (1894),  1-50,  245-314;  C. 
Stange,  Einleitung  in  die  Eihik,  vol.  ii..  Leipsic,  1901; 
KL,  xii.  690-694;  Hamack,  Dogma,  consult  Index. 

MEREXE,  SEBASTIAN:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  EUwangen  (45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Aug.  28,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  TUbiDgen  from  1882  to  1886,  and  after  being  a 


teacher  at  Rottenburg  in  1887-88,  was  a  lecturer 
at  the  Wilhehnsstift,  Tubingen,  from  1888  to  1898. 
Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of  church 
history,  dogmatics,  and  Christian  archeology  in 
the  University  of  Wurzburg,  of  which  he  was  rector 
in  1904-05.  In  1894  he  visited  Italy,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  historical  institute  of  the 
Gdrres-Gesellschaft,  under  whose  auspices  he 
visited  Spain  and  France  in  1896  and  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  South  Germany  in  1897.  He  has 
written,  Giovanni  Dominici  und  seine  Lucula  noctis 
(Ttibingen,  1892) ;  Die  ambrosia niscfien  Titult  (Rome, 
1896);  Kardinal  Gabriel  PaleoUi  (1897);  Zur  Quellen- 
kunde  dea  Trienter  Konzila  (Tubingen,  1898);  Con- 
cilium Tridentinum,  i.  (Freiburg,  1901);  GtUachten 
im  Prozess  Berlichingen  (Munich,  1904) ;  Die  theology 
ischen  FakuUdlen  und  die  reli^dse  Friede  (Berlin, 
1905);  Das  Komil  von  Trient  und  die  Universitdten 
(WQrzburg,  1905) ;  and  Die  kxUholische  BeurteUung 
des  Aufkldrungszeitalters  (Berlin,  1909). 

MERLE  D'AUBIGNE,  mfirl  d6"bi"ny6',  JEAH 
HENRI:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.,  of  French  family 
exiled  during  the  religious  disturbances,  at  Eaux 
Vives  (now  a  part  of  Geneva)  Aug.  16,  1794;  d.  at 
Geneva  Oct.  21,  1872.  His  father,  though  a  citizen 
of  Geneva,  was  a  merchant  in  Marseilles,  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  son  should  follow  a  like  career; 

but  a  strong  personal  inclination  led 
Life.        the  latter  to  the  ministry.    He  was  a 

student  at  the  University  of  Geneva 
when  the  religious  movement  known  as  "  the 
Awakening  "  (le  r&veiT)  began,  and  in  1816,  when  the 
pastors  of  the  city  were  accused  of  rejecting  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  he  led  his  fellow  students  in  a 
public  expression  of  confidence  in  their  spiritual 
superiors.  Early  in  the  foUowing  year,  however, 
he  came  fully  under  the  influence  of  Robert  Haldane 
(q.v.),  the  leading  spirit  of  the  awakening.  It  was 
not  without  hesitation  that  he  subscribed  to  the 
edict  issued  by  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors 
May  3,  1817,  forbidding  preachers  to  speak  in  the 
pulpit  on  doctrines  in  dispute  (see  Malan,  C±sar 
Henri  Abraham);  but  the  edict  was  interpreted 
liberally,  and  Merle  d'Aubign^  was  ordained 
July  3,  1817.  He  almost  immediately  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  busied  himself  with  literary 
studies,  translating  Ariosto  and  Schiller,  and 
intending  to  devote  his  life  to  literature.  But  the 
celebration  of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Reformation  at  Eisenach  in  October  gave  his 
ambition  a  new  direction  and  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  writing  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  went  to  Berlin,  heard  Schleiermacher, 
DeWette,  and  Neander,  and  became  the  warm 
friend  of  Neander,  whose  influence  remained  with 
him  permanently.  Appointed  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed congregation  in  Hamburg  in  1818  and 
court  preacher  in  Brussels  in  1824,  he  exercised 
great  influence  in  both  places,  although  oppodtioa 
in  Hambui*g  at  one  time  induced  the  consistory  to 
attempt  to  secure  his  recall.  The  revolution  of 
1830  drove  him  from  Belgium.  He  was  ofifered  a 
professorship  at  Montauban  and  a  church  in  Paiji^ 
but,  although  it  involved  some  peeuniary  aaorifiQe, 
decided  to  return  to  his  native  ci^«  Tim  T 
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ical  Society  of  Geneva  fq.v.)  had  Ijeen  formed  dur- 
itig  Jm  abflcnce*  and  for  I  lie  rest  of  his  life  he 
labored  as  professor  in  the  theological  school  which 
it  founded,  lecturing  cliiefly  on  church  history  and 
doctrine,  but  also  on  syinbolics,  homileties,  catechet- 
ics,  ecclesiology,  and  pastoral  duties.  In  1832  he 
founded  the  weekly  Gazette  ti'^tngt'lique  and,  with 
Gaus^n  and  Gal  land,  he  preached  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Society  in  the  Chapelle  de  rOratoire. 
The  Genevan  Church  naturally  looked  with  suspicion 
on  the  new  society,  and  the  Company  of  Pastors 
forbade  the  pulpit  to  Merle  d'Aubign6  and  his 
asaociatea.  The  former  had  Christian  unity  deeply 
at  heart,  but  he  felt  that  be  conid  not  allow  any 
external  authority  to  interfere  with  his  ofTiee  an  a 
preacher  of  the  Gos|>el.  So,  reluctantly  and  under 
compulsion,  its  he  believed,  in  1835  he  consented 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  in 
the  Oratoire,  thereby  making  the  congregation 
independent  of  the  State  Church.  The  final  step 
was  taken  in  1849  when  the  Oratoire  w\as  unitetl 
with  the  old  separated  church  of  the  Boiu-g-de-Four 
and  the  Evangelical  Church  (figlise  fivang^lique) 
was  formed.  Two  years  later,  when  ebanges  in  the 
aonBtitution  of  the  national  church  were  under 
consideration,  he  published  La  Liberti^  des  ndles 
(Geneva,  1851;  Eng.  tranal.,  The  Sejmration  of 
Church  and  State,  published  by  the  British  Anti- 
State  Church  Association,  London,  1851)  and 
other  tracts,  demanding  more  power  for  the  Laity 
and  that  the  congregations  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  choice  of  pastors,  and  herein  his  plea  was 
BUCC^sfuL  His  contention  that  the  constittition 
ehould  not  emanate  fron^  a  political  body  which 
counted  Roman  Catholics  among  its  members^ 
but  from  a  synoti  representing  the  Protestant 
citiJEcns  was  not  li.steneci  to.  His  view  of  the  proper 
relations  of  Church  and  State  did  not  exclude  all 
power  of  the  latter  in  certain  external  and  secular 
matters.  He  would  not  have  the  Church  recc^ive 
its  material  support  from  the  State;  nor  would  he 
have  a  hard  and  fast  compact,  bnt  an  understand- 
ing limiting  the  sphere  of  each  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. Concerning  the  form  of  church  government, 
he  held  the  presbyterial  most  Scriptural;  but  re- 
fused to  condemn  Episcopalians  or  Congregational- 
igta  because  of  their  preference. 

The  first  volume  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion appeared  in  1835,  the  thirteenth  and  last  in 
1878  {the  last  three  volumes  pubhshetl  pasthu- 
inously).     The  ent  ire  work  comprises  two  parts,  the 

first  {La  Reformation  du  seizxltne  mi-ck, 
Writmgs,    5  vo!s.,  Paris,  1835-53;    Eng,  tranal 

by  D,  Wakher,  3  vols.,  London,  ISaS- 
1841,  by  H,  White,  6  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1846-53, 
mad  others)  treating  of  the  time  of  Lurht^n  about 
whom  are  grouped  Zwngli  and  Farel  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  predecessors  of  the  Reformation  in 
France  and  England  (vol.  v. —La  Riformaiion  d*A  n- 
I  gUierre)^  In  the  aeeond  part  (La  Rtformatioti  en 
Europe  au  tempi  de  Calvin,  B  vols.,  Paris,  I863--78; 
Eng.  traml,  8  voL^.,  London,  18fi3-78)  Geneva  is 
made  the  central  point  of  the  narrative.  The 
author's  chief  merit  is  the  patient  search  for  the 
sources  and  fwnet rating  study  of  them.  He  writes 
with  seal  and  leamlD^^  eameatncss^  and  charm  of 


style.  His  defects  are  an  inclination  toward  pa- 
thos, and  such  a  use  of  the  sources  as  results  in  a 
partizau  and  prejudiced  coloring  of  the  narrative. 
The  work  appeared  at  a  favorable  time,  and  its 
success  was  remarkable,  particularly  in  English- 
speakiiig  lands. 

The  more  noteworthy  of  ^ferle  d'Autaignd'fl  other  publi- 
cnLions.  omitting  numemu*  ooeOMional  aennona,  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  Le  Cult  domeMique  (Paria,  1827;  Eng.  iransl.  Ixtn- 
dun^  1846);  LeChristuimJime  et  le  pTf>te9tanii9me,  aoni-itadeux 
chtnten  dittincteMf  (Pttria,  1828);  Diacourt  tur  I'ctude  de  rAw- 
taire  du  Christiani*me  (Geneva.  1832);  La  Vtyut  de  l'^ali*9 
une  ttouM  tQuttm  Itm  formea  «ii£0«ffi««a  CGeoeva,  1834):  Foi  et 
9cien4X  (GtmcvM.  1835};  Le«  MiracteM  ou  deux  errturt  (Q«- 
ncva.  1840);  Gcni^e  et  Oxford  (Geneva,  1842;  Eon.  tratiBl., 
London,  1843);  L«  Luthrranutme  ef  ta  Ri/onne  (Geneva* 
1844;  Eng.  Iranal,,  Luther  and  Calvin,  GlMgow,  1844); 
Rome  and  t^e  Reformatwn  (London,  1844);  Le  Ptotedeur 
tm  ta  T^ublique  d'Angleierre  atu:  joura  de  Cromtcetl  (Paria^ 
1848;  £j]i£.  tranHl.,  Edinbiirgh.  1847),  a  somewhat  over* 
drawn  apology  for  the  EngJbh  teadc^r;  TroU  aiidee  de  InUer 
tn  BaMtee  (Geneva,  1850),  li  ntLrrative  of  the  atrugal^  for 
neJigious  liberty  in  8cotlRJid  from  John  Koux  to  the  fouad- 
ing  of  the  Free  Church  m  184.1;  L'Authonii  dee  icritufme 
inspiree*  de  LHeu  (Geneva,  1850);  Le  Timoinage  de  la  th^ 
oloffie  &u  le  bibtideme  de  N^nd^fr  (Geoeva,  1850):  Deux 
diBcour*  prononcie  h.  Londrea,  erpoeiti&n  univer^ftle  (Lon- 
don, 1851);  Quelie  eei  ta  Uufologie  propre  it  0ti^r  lea  fnaux 
du  tempt  oduejf  (Geneva,  1852;  Eng«  tmnaL,  What  i»  the 
Theology  Fitted  to  Cure  the  EviU  of  the  Prmmt  Timef  Glaa- 
gawr.  1853);  L*Sgliae  et  la  diete  de  i'^gliee  (Berlin,  1853; 
Eng»  transl.,  The  Church  and  the  Church  Diet  (London. 
1854);  Du  caracl^re  nice9aaire  au  ihSologien  et  au  ckr/tien 
dana  V^pi>que  actueUe  (Par»,  1845);  Fmth  and  Criticiam 
,  .  .  Addreaa  Delivered  ai  the  OJietiing  of  the  Preaby^ 
terian  College,  Self  oat  (Belfast,  1853;  Freoch  ed^  Getievm. 
1854);  Jean  Chrf/«otl4me  (GeneviL,  1854);  Souvenir  de*  tibr' 
nitre  joura  de  Marianne  Merle  d^Axtbigni  n/e  Brilaa,  hw  fifvt 
wife  (Geneva,  1855);  L'Anden  et  le  miniatre  (Pajria,  1857); 
L'Aaaemhi^  de  Berlin  ou  unit^  et  divertiU  dana  Vrotiae  (Ge- 
neva, 1857);  L' Orient  ou  Origine  et  la  acienre — L'Ocxident 
ou  Cgprien  el  la  pratitfue  (Geneva,  1857;  Eng.  transK  in 
Chrietianitu  in  the  Firat  Three  Centuriea,  Edinburgh,  1868); 
Vie  et  doctrine  (Geneva,  1858);  Jt  yaun  miniatre  de  ta  parote 
(Paria,  1858);  La  Pierre  aur  laquelle  VAcadcmie  de  GenH^e 
feri  po^de  en  Juin.  15S9  (Geneva,  1859);  Le  R&eHl  de  I'igliae 
e&niemporaine  (Toulouse,  1860);  Septembrv,  1S€1,  ou  I'Al- 
Hanee  Evangrlique  it  Genh>e  (Geneva,  1861);  Caractirre  du 
R^/ormaieur  et  de  la  Reformation  du  Genhoe  (Geneva,  1862); 
Enaeigfwment  de  Calvin:  gUmJUr  Chriat,  address  at  the 
three-hundredth  anniversary  of  Calvin'i  death  (Geneva, 
1864;  Eng.  irftnal..  Catvin'§  Teaching  for  the  Preeent  Day, 
London,  IS^H);  Lea  Coupe  eX  lea  enaeignementa  de  Dieu 
(Geneva,  1865);  L' Expiation  de  la  croix  (Geneva,  1807; 
Eng.  trans!.,  The  Expiatory  Sacrifice  of  the  Crosa,  London^ 
1868);  Jean  Calvin  un  de  fondateura  dee  t^tertSa  modernea 
(Geneva.  1868);    Le  ComiU  et  VinfaUibUitS  (Geneva,  1870). 

(DUCHEMIN.) 
BtnuoQRAPmr:    J,  Bonnet,  Notice  aur  la  vie  et  lea  eaita  de 
MeHe  d'Aubigni,  Ftaia,  1874. 

MERODACH,  mer'o-dac  (Hebr,  Merodak;  Assyr. 
Marduk  or  Maruduk):  The  gcnl  of  H^ht  of  Baby* 
Ionia  who  revealed  himself  in  the  beneficent  appear- 
rance  of  the  eun  of  the  morning  and  of  spring  time. 
Lonj^  before  the  time  of  Hammurairi  Merodach  was 
brought,  as  son  of  Ea,  into  connection  mth  the 
cult  of  healing  in  Eridu  (see  Babylonia,  IV,^  j  2, 
VI L,  2,  S§  3,  10)^  in  the  inscriptions  ta  often  sent 
as  a  messsenger  of  good  by  his  father,  and  b  by  him 
recognized  as  equal  in  knowledge,  all  of  which  is  in 
accordance  with  hia  nature  as  a  light  deity  and  as 
the  dispeller  of  the  shadows  of  night  and  cold  of 
winter.  After  Babylonia  had  been  nnified  under 
Hammurabi,  the  priests  of  his  temple  based  their 
claim  for  the  rulersbip  of  the  world  by  Babylon 
npon  the  alleged  creation  of  the  world  by  Merodach, 
To  Merodach  they  applied  the  story  of  creation  pre- 
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viously  told  of  Bel  of  Nippur  (see  Babylonia,  VII., 
1,  {  1,  2,  (  2),  and  he  became  **  king  of  the  gods, 
Idng  of  heaven  and  earth,  lord  of  lords  and  king  of 
kings."  His  seven-storied  temple  in  Babylon  bore 
the  name  E-temenranki,  "  House  of  the  foundation 
of  heaven  and  earth."  His  cultus  lived  on  in  the 
religion  of  the  Mandseans  (q.v.). 

It  is  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  use 
of  his  name  in  the  Bible  to  remember  that  in  the 
time  when  it  was  written  Merodach  was  called  Bel 
(from  Bel  of  Nippur).  These  two  names  enter  as 
elements  into  personal  names,  as  in  Belshazzar  and 
Merodach-baladan.  Merodach  is  also  brought  into 
dose  connection  with  Nebo,  god  of  the  sister  city  of 
Borsippa  (Isa.  xlvi.  1;  so  also  in  the  inscriptions). 
A  close  relationship  existed  between  the  New  Year's 
feast  of  Merodach  and  the  Purim  of  the  Jews  ("  the 
day  of  Mordecai,"  II  Mace.  xv.  36;  H.  Winckler, 
AUanerUaliache  Forachungen,  iii.  1  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1895).  Indeed,  a  thoroughgoing  influence  upon 
Biblical  conceptions,  especially  as  to  the  relations 
of  God  and  man,  is  ascribed  by  H.  Zinm[iern  to  the 
Babylonian  Merodach.  Babylonians  and  Hebrews 
were  united  by  a  threefold  bond  of  relationship  in 
speech,  ideas,  and  mythological  expression,  though 
this  does  not  necessarily  involve  literary  depend- 
ence. Moreover,  where  both  peoples  have  used 
material  in  common,  the  Biblical  narratives  are  in- 
comparably higher  in  religious  content  than  the 
Babylonian.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asked  in  some 
cases  whether  the  Babylonian  expressions  have  not 
been  influenced  toward  their  best  form  by  Hebrew 
thought  and  personalities.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
ligion which  centered  in  Merodach,  at  least  in  its 
latest  phases  as  shown  in  the  development  of  the 
Mandseans,  contained  the  idea  of  salvation. 

(A.  Jeremias.) 

Biblioorapht:  A  full  list  of  literature  is  given  under  Baby- 
lonia. CoDBult  particularly  DB,  iii.  347,  and  extra  vol., 
p.  645;  A.  Jeremias,  in  W.  H.  Losoher,  Lexikon  der  grie- 
chiachen  und  rdini»(j^en  Mythologie,  ii.  2340-72,  Leipsic, 
1806;  H.  Gunkel.  Sch&pfung  und  Chao$,  Gdttingen,  1895; 
M.  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Aatyria,  Boston, 
1808,  and  the  German  ed.,  Gieasen,  1902  sqq.;  H.  Zim- 
mem.  in  Schrader,  KAT,  ii.  370  sqq.;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Religionagfehichte,  i.  294-299, 
Tflbini^n,  1905;  F.  Martin«  in  Vigourouz,  Di^ionnaire, 
part  rzvi.  997-1001. 

MERODACH-BALADAN:  The  Babylonian  king 
mentioned  in  Isa.  xxxix.  as  sending  an  embassy  to 
Hezekiah,  in  the  parallel  passage,  II  Kings  xx.  12- 
19,  appearing  either  by  mistake  or  change  of  con- 
sonants as  Berodach-baladan.  He  was  the  second 
of  the  name  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  the  first 
being  a  member  of  the  Kasshite  d3masty  and  ru- 
ling 11 29-17  B.C.  The  sources  of  information  about 
him,  outside  of  Biblical  sources  and  the  Ptolemaic 
Canon,  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  particularly 
the  king-lists,  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser, 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  and  two  inscriptions  of 
Merodach-baladan  himself.  The  mention  in  the 
inscriptions  involves  the  period  729-700  B.C.  as  that 
of  his  activity.  Variations  in  the  way  in  which  he 
is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib,  as 
compared  with  those  of  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Saigon, 
were  supposed  to  indicate  that  two  persons  of  the 
^naxne  were  referred  to,  but  recent  research  has 
made  it  more  probable  that  all  the  passages  deal 


with  the  same  man.  The  Biblical  narrative  calls 
him  "  son  of  Baladan,''  possibly  through  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  relation  of  the  two  elements  in 
his  name;  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Sargon  cali  him  "  son 
of  Yakin  *';  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  descendant  of 
Erba-Marduk  (an  early  king  of  Babylon)  but  does 
not  give  his  father's  name.  He  was  king  of  Bit- 
Yakin,  one  of  the  Chaldean  states  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  became  a 
vassal  of  Tiglath-Pileser  in  729.  In  722  he  utilized 
the  confused  condition  of  affairs  to  make  himself 
king  of  Babylon,  after  forming  an  anti-Assyrian  al- 
liance with  Elam,  succeeding  in  721  in  his  effort 
and  holding  the  position  till  709,  when  he  was  driven 
out  by  Sargon  and  his  paternal  kingdom  ravaged. 
After  the  death  of  Sargon,  Merodach-baladan  re- 
newed his  activity  against  Babylon  and  in  703  [704] 
once  more  sat  on  the  throne  of  that  city,  only  to  be 
driven  out  within  a  year  by  Sennacherib  and  com- 
pelled to  hide  in  the  marshes  near  the  sea.  In  701- 
700  he  again  attempted  to  make  headway  against 
the  Assyrian,  but  the  vigorous  measures  of  Senna- 
cherib foiled  his  efforts.  After  that  he  disappears 
from  the  Assyrian  annals. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historicity  of  the 
Old-Testament  account  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Hez- 
ekiah, though  the  purpose  was  doubtless  not  that 
of  sympathy  and  congratulation,  but  rather  to  in- 
volve the  Judean  king  in  an  anti-Assyrian  league. 
The  time  when  this  took  place  is  not  definitely  in- 
dicated in  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  has  been  vari- 
ously placed  by  students,  with  the  probabilities  in 
favor  of  the  time  721-709  when  Merodach-baladan 
was  first  king  of  Babylon  [more  probably  in  704 
when  Merodach-baladan  was  again  king  of  Baby- 
lon, about  fifteen  years  before  the  death  of  Heze- 
kiah; Isa.  xxxviii.  5,  xxxix.  1].  (See  Assyria,  VI., 
3,  {{  11-12;  and  Babylonia,  VI.,  7,  §  1.) 

(R.  KRAETZSCHMARf.) 
Biblioorapht:  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  72-73,  79-80  et  pa»- 
sim;  idem,  KB,  vols,  ii.-iii.;  idem,  in  E.  C.  A.  Riehm, 
Handwdrterbuch  dea  biblischen  Altertuma,  pp.  997-998, 
Leipsic.  1894;  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  works  on  the 
history  mentioned  under  Abstria,  especially  tho9e  of 
Rogers.  Hommel,  and  Tiele;  H.  Winckler,  Die  KeileehrifV- 
texte  Sargons,  i.,  pp.  xv.  sqq.,  xxxi.  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1889; 
idem,  Untermchungen  zur  aUorientalischen  Oeschichte,  pp. 
64  sqq.,  ib.  1889;  idem,  AUteatamentlirJie  Untersuchungen, 
pp.  138  sqq.,  ib.  1892;  J.  F.  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy 
and  the  Monuments,  §§  340.  621,  637-638.  660-672. 3  vols.. 
New  York,  1894-1901 ;  F.  Martin,  in  Vigouroux.  Diction- 
naire,  part  xxvi.  1001-04;  the  later  commentaries  on  II 
Kings  and  Isaiah;   DB,  iu.  347;  EB,  iii.  3037-38. 

MERRIAM,  ALEXANDER  ROSS:  Congregation, 
alist;  b.  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1849.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (A.B.,  1872),  and 
after  teaching  at  the  Hartford  High  School  for  two 
years  (1872-74)  he  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1877. 
He  was  pastor  of  Payson  Congregational  Church, 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  from  1877  to  1884,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
which  pulpit  he  filled  until  1891.  Retiring 
from  the  ministry  on  account  of  ill-health,  he 
then  resided  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  for  two  years, 
and  since  1893  has  been  professor  of  hom^tifiay 
pastoral  care,  and  sociology  at  Hartford  TlieQiloipifiiil 
Seminaiy. 
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MERIUCE,  JAHES:  Ckurch  of  England  Bib- 
lical scholar  and  poet;  b.  at  Reading  Jan.  8,  1720; 
d.  there  Jan.  5,  1769.  He  was  graduat«<i  from  the 
University  of  Oxford  (B,A.,  1739;  M.A.,  1742); 
became  a  fellow,  1745;  was  ordained^  but  owing  to 
iIl-heEdth  never  took  a  charge.  His  earlier  pro» 
ductions  were  on  the  Greek  classics.  He  Issued 
among  other  works  a  DisaeritUion  on  Proverbs  ix, 
IS  (Oxford,  1744) ;  Poems  on  sSacred  Subjects  (1763) ; 
Annotations,  Criiical  and  Grammatical^  on  John  L 
1-14  (Reading,  1764);  and  on  John  i.  15-iii  (1767); 
The  Psalms  Translated  or  Paraphrased  in  English 
Verse  (1765);  AnTiotations  on  the  Psalms  (1768). 
His  paraphrases  of  tlie  Psalms  were  often  repro- 
duced, and  some  of  them  are  found  in  modern 
bymn-booLs,  though  in  general  his  poetical  work 
is  severely  criticized  as  too  verbose  for  prohtable 
emplojrment  in  church  hymnody. 

BlBMOoHApar:  8.  W,  Duffield,  EngtUh  Humns.  pp.  fi76- 
£78.  New  York,  1886;  Juli&n,  Hynrnohgy,  pp.  725-720; 
BNB,  xxxvil.  28B-291. 

MERRILL,  SELAH:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Canton  Center,  Conn.,  May  2,  1837.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College^  but  left  before  graduation. 
He  then  studied  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  from 
which  be  was  graduated  in  1864,  and  after  being 
chaplain  of  the  Forty-nintb  (colored)  Infantry  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss,,  in  1864-65,  was  pastor  at  Ches- 
ter, Mass.,  in  1865-66;  First  Congregational  Church, 
Le  Roy,  N*  Y.,  in  1867;  stated  supply  at  the  Third 
Congregational  Church,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in 
1867-68.  From  1868  to  1870  he  studied  in  Ger- 
many, and  after  being  pastor  at  Salmon  FaUs»  N.  H., 
in  1871--72  and  teaching  Hebrew  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1872,  where  he  again  taught  in 
1879,  be  was  archeolq^ist  of  the  American  Palestine 
Exploration  Society  from  1875  to  1877.  He  has 
been  United  States  consul  at  Jerusalem  in  1882- 
1886,  1891-94,  and  since  1898,  and  is  honorary 
curator  of  the  Biblical  museum  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known 
for  bifl  contributions  to  Biblical  archeology,  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  excavations  in  and  about 
Jerusalem,  especially  those  which  disclosed  the 
second  wall.  He  haa  loade  collections  dealing  with 
the  coins,  implements,  and  fauna  of  Palestine,  In 
theology  he  is  orthodox  and  approves  critical 
methods  so  long  as  they  remain  reverent.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  contributioas  to  theolog- 
ical and  Oriental  periodicals,  he  has  written  East  of 
the  Jordan:  A  Record  of  Exploration  carried  on  in 
1876-77  (New  York,  1881);  GalUee  in  the  Time  of 
Christ  (Boston,  1881);  Greek  hiscriptions  coUeded 
in  the  Years  1875-77  in  the  Countrif  east  of  the  Jordan 
(New  York,  1886);  The  Site  of  Calvary  (Jerusalem, 
1885);  and  Ancient  Jerusalem,  Topography  and 
Archaeology  (New  York,  1908). 

MERRY,  WILLIAM  WALTER:  Church  of  Eng- 
l&nd;  b.  at  Evesham  (15  m.  a.e.  of  Worceater), 
Woroestershire,  Sept.  6^  1835.  He  was  educated 
&t  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.  1857;  M.A.,  Lin- 
eoln  College,  1860),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1860  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He 
a  feUow  and  lecturer  in  Lincoln  (Allege  from 
1859  to  XS84,  and  waa  also  vicar  of  All  Souls,  Ox- 


ford, from  1862  to  the  same  year.  He  was  classical 
moderator  at  Oxford  in  1863-64,  1869-71,  1874, 
1877,  and  1883-84,  select  preacher  at  the  university 
in  187&-79  and  1889-90,  and  Wtiitehall  preacher  in 
1883-84.  He  was  Hkewise  a  member  of  the  Heb- 
domadal Council,  pro-vio(*-chancelior  in  1902-1904, 
and  vice-chancellor  in  1904^06.  His  literary  work 
has  dealt  with  editions  of  classical  authors:  the 
**  Odyssey  "  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1870-78);  Specimens 
of  Greek  Dialects  (London,  1875);  the  "  Clouds  " 
(Oxford,  1879),  "  Acharnians  "  (1880),  '*  Frogs  " 
(1884),  "Knights"  (1887),  "Birds"  (1889), 
"Wasps"  (1893),  and  "Peace"  (1900)  of  Aris- 
tophanes; and  Selected  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry 
(1891). 

MERRY  DEL  VAL,  RAPHAEL:  Cardinal;  b. 
in  London  (of  a  Spanish  father  and  an  English 
mother)  Oct.  10,  1865.  He  was  educated  succes- 
sively at  Brussels,  St.  Cuthbert's,  England,  and 
the  Accademia  dei  nobili  ecclesiastic i,  Rome,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1889,  after  hav- 
ing already  been  made  privy  chamberlain  to  the 
pope  in  the  previous  year.  In  1892  he  became 
*'  guardaroba  "  to  the  pope,  and  in  1897  was  ap- 
pointed domestic  prelate.  He  was  then  entrusted 
with  a  mission  to  Canada,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  president  of  the  Accademia  dei  nobili  eocle- 
siastici  in  1899.  In  the  following  year  he  was  con- 
secrated titular  archbishop  of  Nicea.  He  was  the 
envoy  of  Leo  XI I L  to  congratulate  King  Edward 
on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  was  also 
secretary  of  the  conclave  which  elected  the  pres- 
ent pope.  On  the  accession  of  Pius  X,,  Merry  del 
Val  was  appointed  pro-secretary  of  state,  and  in 
1903  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Prasede, 
his  promotion  to  full  secretary  of  state  following 
two  days  later. 

MERSEBURG,    mer'se^burg,    BISHOPRIC    OF: 

A  former  episcopal  see  in  Saxony,  founded  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
Meissen  and  Zeitx,  as  part  of  the  plan  for  binding 
more  closely  to  the  empire  the  territory  of  the 
Wends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale  (967).  The 
first  bishop  was  Boso,  a  monk  of  Ratisbon,  distin- 
guished by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  Wends, 
His  successor  Gisiler  procured  the  suppression  of  the 
see  through  Otto  IL's  power  over  Benedict  VII.  in 
981;  but  this  step  was  so  clearly  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  that  it  was  revoked  in  998  or 
early  in  999  at  a  Roman  synotl.  The  diocese  did 
not,  however,  recover  all  its  former  territory,  and 
was  now  almost  exclusively  a  missionary  jurisdio- 
tion  among  the  Wends,  who  were  not  wholly  con* 
verted  to  Christianity  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
ce ntury  (see  Wends, CoH VERSION  OF).  (A.  Hauck.) 
The  Reformation  was  forcibly  established  hero 
during  the  episcopate  of  Sigismund  von  Lindenau 
(d.  1544)  aft-er  his  protector,  Henry  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbdttel,  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Schraal- 
kald  League  in  1542.  The  electors  of  Saxony  there- 
after put  in  members  of  their  own  bouse  with  the 
title  of  administrator,  and  from  1052  to  1738  with 
that  of  duke  of  Saxony-Mcrseburg.  By  the  decision 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  three-fourtlis  of  the  dioce- 
san territory  was  assigned  to  Prussia,  the  rest  re- 
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maining  Saxon;  the  religious  attitude  of  the  people 
was  by  that  time  almost  entirely  Protestant. 
Bibuoorapht:  Gams,  Series  epitcoporum,  pp.  291-292; 
Chronicon  episcoporum  Merteburg,  cd.  R.  Wilmana  in 
MQH,  Script,  x  (1852).  163-212;  cf.  WUmana  in  Archiv 
der  Oeaellachaft  fiir  Oltere  deuUche  OeschichlMkunde,  xL  146- 
211;   Hauck,  KD,  ii.  130  sqq.,  142  sqq.,  et  passim. 

MERSWHV,  RULMAN.    See  Friends  op  God. 

MERULA,  ANGELUS  (Engel  de  Merle):  Early 
Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at  Briel  (14  m.  w.  of  Rot- 
terdam) 1482  or  1487;  d.  at  Bergen  (34  m.  s.s.e. 
of  Brussels)  July  26,  1557.  He  studied  four  years 
at  the  University  of  Paris  (M.A.,  1507;  Lie.  theol., 
1508),  was  ordained  priest  at  Utrecht,  1511,  and 
became  preacher  in  Briel.  In  1530  he  removed  to 
Heenvliet.  Before  1540  he  came  under  suspicion 
of  heresy,  but  was  not  molested  till  1553,  when  he 
was  arrested  at  The  Hague.  In  1554  the  authori- 
ties claimed  that  he  retracted,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  being  deaf,  he  did  not  imderstand  the  docu- 
ment which  was  read  to  him.  He  was  not  released 
and  was  finally  condenmed  to  death  at  Bergen,  but 
died  while  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. He  was  a  learned  scholar  and  his  convictions 
were  the  fruit  of  his  study.  His  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  the  same  as  Zwingli's,  but  was  not  bor- 
rowed from  him.  He  wished  to  reform  the  Church 
from  within  by  the  pure  preaching  of  God's  Word, 
which  he  made  the  sole  authority;  to  church  tradi- 
tion he  attached  no  worth.  Each  one  must  follow 
his  own  conscience,  since  without  freedom  no  faith 
is  possible.  Unbelief  is  the  chief  sin.  Christ  alone 
is  savior,  and  the  invocation  of  the  saints  is  fruit- 
less. Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  the  only 
sacraments.  All  Christians  are  priests.  The  Ro- 
man Church  is  but  one  branch  of  the  Church  catho- 
lic and  the  pope  is  antichrist.  He  rejected  purga- 
tory, transubstantiation,  and  the  church  doctrine 
of  absolution  and  indulgences.  He  is  described  as 
an  amiable,  discreet,  and  good-hearted  man,  who 
loved  to  do  good.  An  orphan  asylum  founded  by 
him  in  Briel  is  still  in  existence. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Biblioorapht:  W.  Moll,  Angelut  Merula,  de  hervormer  en 
martelaar  dee  geloofa,  Amsterdam,  1855  (cf.  on  this  H.  de 
Ja^r.  in  Archie/  voor  Nederlandsche  Kerkgeechiedenia,  vi. 
1-44.  and  A.  H.  L.  Henaen,  in  De  Katholiek,  cxi.,  1897. 
43-68);  I.  M.  J.  Hoog,  De  VerarUu>oording  van  Angelue 
Merula,  Leyden,  1897. 

MERX,  ERIfST  OTTO  ADALBERT:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Bleicherode  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Nord- 
hausen),  Prussian  Saxony,  Nov.  2,  1838;  d.  at 
Heidelberg  Aug.  4,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Marburg,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  1857-61 
(Ph.D.,  Breslau,  1861);  became  privat-docent  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  1865,  and  associate  pro- 
fessor, 1869;  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
TQbingen,  1869;  of  theology  at  Giessen,  1873;  and 
of  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  Heidelberg,  1875.  He 
was  the  author  of  Meletemata  Ignatiana  (Halle, 
1861);  Bardesanes  txm  Edessa  (1863);  Cur  in  libro 
Danielis  juxta  Hebrceam  Aramcea  adhibita  sit  dialectus 
(1865);  Grammaiica  Syriaca  (1867);  Das  Gedicht 
von  Hioh  (Jena,  1871);  Neusyrisches  Lesebuch  (Tu- 
bingen, 1873);  Turkische  Sprichworter  ins  Deutsche 
uberselzi  (Venice,  1877);  Die  Prophetic  des  Joel  und 
ihre  Auslcger  von  den  alteUcn  Zciten  bis  zu  den  Re- 


formaloren  (Halle,  1879);  Die  saadjanische  Ufher- 
seUung  des  Hohen  Liedes  ins  Arabische  (Heidelbei*g, 
1882);  Chrestomathia  Targumica  (1887);  Idee  und 
Grundlinien  der  cUlgemeinen  Geschichte  der  Mysterien 
(Heidelberg,  1892);  Documents  de  paliographie 
hdbreue  et  ardbe  (Leyden,  1894) ;  Ueber  die  heuligen 
Aufgaben  des  evangelischen  Bundes  (Leipsic,  1892) ; 
Die  vier  kanonischen  Evangelien  nach  ihrem  dltesten 
bekannten  Texte  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1897-1905);  Aus 
MuaUim  Nadschis  Siinbule  (1898);  Die  morgenlan- 
dischen  Studien  und  Pro/essoren  an  der  U  niversiUit 
Heidelberg  (Heidelberg,  1903);  and  Die  Bucher 
Moses  undJosua  .  .  .  fur  Laien  (Tubingen,  1907). 
He  edited  the  Archiv  fur  wissenschaftliche  Erforsch- 
ung  des  Alien  Testaments  since  1871,  as  well  as 
Vocabulary  of  the  Tigr6  Language  written  down  by 
Moritz  von  Beurmann  (Halle,  1868);  and  the  second 
edition  of  F.  Tuch's  Commentar  uber  die  Genesis 
(1871). 

MERZ,  GEORG  HEINRICH :  German  Lutheran ; 
b.  at  Crailsheim  (46  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Aug.  8, 
1816;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Dec.  31,  1893.  At  Maulbronn 
and  TQbingen  he  came  under  the  infiuenoe  of  Strauss 
and  Baur,  only  to  turn  from  them  to  a  more  posi- 
tive faith.  Schelling's  lectures  at  Berlin  (1841-42) 
suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of  apprehending 
historic  revelation  as  the  pivotal  center  for  a  philo- 
sophic system;  while  Kugler  inspired  him  to  a  con- 
crete historical  understanding  of  medieval  art,  a 
study  promoted  by  his  extensive  travels  in  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  France,  England,  and  Austria.  On 
his  return  to  Germany,  he  began  a  careful  study  of 
German  art,  and  his  Uebersichten  took  up  the  cause 
of  ancient  German  and  Evangelical  art. 

From  1846  to  1850  Merz  was  deacon  at  Neustadt- 
on-the-Kocher,  while  during  the  years  that  marked 
the  frustration  of  national  hop>es  he  was  pastor  of 
St.  Catherine's  in  Hall,  Swabia  (1850-63).  His 
most  effective  literary  work  was  his  ArmiU  und 
Christentum  (Stuttgart,  1848),  in  which  he  advo- 
cated not  merely  "  Christian  communism,"  as  prac- 
tised by  open-handed  Pietism,  but  rather  "  Chris- 
tian socialism,"  or  the  corporate  application  of  per- 
sonal assistance,  and  the  enlistment  of  women  in 
forms  of  Christian  activity.  Pursuing  a  popular 
vein,  he  now  wrote  his  most  widely  circulated  book, 
the  C/im^ic^enFrauenWWer  (Stuttgart,  1851;  Eng. 
transL  by  S.  Jackson,  "  Eminent  Women  of  tlie 
German  Reformation f**  London,  1856),  presenting 
a  collection  of  biographies  of  Christian  women  of 
all  eras  of  the  Christian  Church.  Meanwhile,  he 
further  cultivated  the  study  and  practise  of  art, 
restoring  his  own  church  with  very  modest  means 
and  writing  the  text  for  J.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld's 
Bibel  in  Bildem  (Leipsic,  1852-60;  Eng.  transl.. 
The  Bible  in  Pictures,  2  vols.,  London,  1869).  His 
main  object,  however,  was  to  reach  a  scientific 
ground  of  harmony  with  the  practical  church  prob- 
lems of  the  present;  and  his  results  were  set  forth 
in  his  Die  innere  Mission  in  ihrem  Verhaltnis  zu  den 
wissenschafdichen  und  kirchlichen  Richtungen  der 
Gegenwart  (TSK,  1854),  in  which  he  explained  the 
significance  and  status  of  the  Innere  Mission  in  both 
actual  and  ideal  relation  to  the  German  Church. 

Mens  now  became  successively  dean  and  circuit 
school-inspector  at  Marbach  (1863),  supreme  c<h|. 
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sistorial  eoimcilor  at  Stuttgart  (1869),  and  prelate 
ami  general  superintendent  of  Reutlinf^n  (1873). 
With  these  posit toriij  wjis  aLso  as.scK2iate<i  hm  en- 
trance into  the  house  of  deputies^  in  which  capacity 
he  was  a  uieinber  of  the  state  synod.  Hb  own  din- 
tmctive  province,  however,  waa  the  cultivation  of 
Christian  art,  m  which  field  he  succeeded  Gruneisen 
as  director  of  the  Verein  ftlr  christliche  Kunst  in 
der  evangelischen  Kirche  Warttembet:gs  and  as  edi- 
tor of  the  Ckristlichea  Kutistblatt  from  1878  onward. 
He  gave  the  impulse,  counsel,  and  ready  assistance 
toward  furnishing  and  renovating  many  churches 
in  Wiirttemberg,  and  alao  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
the  more  important  enterprisea  in  the  domain  of 
church  art  in  his  time,  both  in  and  beyond  WOrttem- 
berg  proper  J,  Mer2, 

BtBLiOGAAPKY :   LuikeranUch$  KirehetutiiunQ,  xcviu .  473  ^n . 

MESH^CH.    See  Gog  and  Magog;  and  Table 

or  THK  Nations, 

MESOPOTAMIA,  me8"o-po-t^'mi-a:  The  name 
applied  by  the  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
and  by  the  Romans  to  the  region  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates  (cf.  Acts  ii,  9).  In  earher  times 
the  equivalent  terra  applied  only  to  the  region 
northwest  of  Babylonia  through  which  the  Balich 
and  the  Chabur  flowed.  Before  the  Assyrian  period 
the  district  was  the  locus  of  independent  states,  one 
of  which  was  KLsshati,  capital  Haran,  the  title  of 
whose  king  was  assumed  by  early  Babylonian  nion- 
archs.  Of  the  history  of  this  region  before  1500  n.e 
little  is  known.  About  2000  b.c.  it  was  settled  by 
the  peoples  of  the  branch  of  Semites  to  which  Ca- 
naanites,  Phenicians,  and  Hyksos  belonged.  The 
Egyptian  wars  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
dyniisties,  following  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos, 
were  in  part  directed  against  Nahnna  (see  below), 
**  land  of  the  overs,"  w^hich  was  Mesopotamia  in  its 
proper  aense  (cf.  W.  M.  M tiller,  Asien  utuI  Euro}m, 
pp.  144,  249  sqq.,  Leipsie,  1893),  and  reports  of 
these  wars  give  the  earliest  information  of  the  re- 
gion. The  next  news  comes*  from  the  Amama 
Tablets,  which  speak  of  non-Semitic  conquerors, 
the  Mitamii  (see  Assyria,  VL,  2,  §  1).  under  a  King 
Tushratta  (see  Amarna  Tablets,  III.),  whose 
father  and  grandfather  liad  had  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Egypt,  while  his  own  kingdom  had  a 
considerable  area.  Shortly  afterward,  the  region 
belonged  to  Assyria,  the  kings  of  which  assumed 
the  title  **  king  of  Kiss  ha  ti,"  and  81iaimaneser  IL 
(see  AasvRiA,  VI.,  3,  §  7)  extinguished  the  remains 
of  the  independence  of  its  princes.  Much  of  the 
culture,  especially  on  itji  linguLstic  side,  which  came 
to  be  know^  as  Assyrian^  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  this  region  of  Kissliati.  After  the  Buhjection  of 
the  Mitanni,  the  Araraeans  overran  the  region  (cf* 
A.  8anda,  Die  Aramd^,  Leipsic.  19<>2).  A  result  of 
this  migration  wim  the  eatablislxment  of  the  king- 
doni  of  Bit-Adini  (the  '*  children  of  Eden  **  of  Isa. 
xxx%ii.  12),  which  reached  from  the  Bahch  to  the 
Euphrates  and  was  destroytHJ  by  the  Assyrians  (see 
AssvttiA,  VI.,  2;  3,  §  7), 

Acts  vii.  2  refers  to  a  command  received  by  Abra- 
ham *'  when  he  waa  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he 
dwelt  in  Charran,"  The  common  exjjlanation  that 
by  Meaopotamift  is  here  meant  the  entire  region 
V1I.'-21 


between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is  untenable. 
Winckler  would  read  the  passage  "when  he  w^as 
(once)  in  Mesopotamia,  l>efore  he  (finally)  came  to 
dwell  in  Char  ran,"  and  refer  it  to  a  legendary  mis- 
sionary journey  of  Abraham,  mention  of  which 
occurs  in  the  pseud epigrap hie  Apocalypse  of  Abra- 
ham (ed.  N.  Bonwetsch,  in  Slu/tienzur  Ge^chichte  der 
Tkeologie  wnd  Kirche,  i.  1^  Leipaic,  1897;  see  Pbeu- 
DEPioRAPUA,  IL,  21)*  The  history  of  Jacob  is  also 
connected  with  Mesopotamia  proper  (CSen.  xxix.  1). 
The  narrator  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10  calls  the  region  Aram- 
naharaim  (cf.  R.  V,  nmrgin),  the  Nahrina  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  and  th©  Narima  of  the 
Aniama  TalileU,  and  in  Gen.  xxv.  20  it  appears 
as  Padan-aram  (*'  plain  of  Aram,"  cf.  Hos.  xii.  12, 
R.  v.).    See  Arajj,  Ahameans.     (A.  Jeremiaa.) 

BiBLTCMinAPHY:  On  the  KfMjjrmphy:  C.  Chesney,  The  Ex* 
pedition  of  the  &urvtu  of  Uxt  Rivrrt  EnphraUM  arid  TifpiM^ 
vol.  i..  London.  1850;  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer.  Chald^,  Awvne, 
M6die,  Babylonie,  MtMopotami£,  pp.  151-192,  Paris.  1852; 
W.  K.  LoftiLS,  TraveU  and  ReMearchea  in  Chutdea  and 
Sutiana,  Londorir  1859;  II.  Kicpert,  Lehrbuch  drr  atttn 
Oeograpkie,  Berlin,  1878,  Enfi.  trans  J.,  Manual  of  Ancit^ 
Gtographu,  Loadon,  ISSI,  On  the  history:  H.  Winckler, 
in  Sklirader,  KAT,  L  26-32  ct  p<B«»iin;  F.  Vi^ouroyjc,  La 
BibU  et  Im  dicouveriea  modemea,  vol.  lii..  4  vols..  Potm, 
1881-82;  G.  HA«p«fO,  Hitt,  ancienne  deM  peupleM  de  I'orUni 
clasmque.  I  651-564.  ib.  1896;  L.  B.  Patou.  Early  Ui»U  qf 
Smia  and  Palestine,  New  York.  1901, 

MESROB  (MESROP,  MASHTOZ):  The  inven- 
tor of  the  /Vmienian  alphal>et,  founder  of  Armenian 
literature,  and  one  of  the  original  translators  of  the 
Bible  into  tiiat  bnguage;  b.  at  Haasegaz  (Hatzik) 
in  the  province  of  Taron,  Armenia,  c.  350;  d.  at 
Valarsabad  Feb.  19,  441.  He  was  a  son  of  a  cer- 
tain Wardan,  and  studied  Greek,  Persian,  and  Syriac 
under  the  Catholicos  Nerses  I.  the  Great  (see  Arme- 
nia, IlL,  §  3),  whose  secretary  he  became.  After  the 
death  of  Nerses,  he  was  for  seven  years  a  royal  8eo- 
rctary  under  King  Vratnsliapuh,  having  under  his 
charge  matters  concerned  with  the  Persian  tongue. 
He  then  followed  his  bent  for  the  asoelic  life  and 
entered  a  monastery,  but  very  soon  from  the  Cath- 
olicos  Sahag  (Isaac)  the  Great,  succeaaor  of  Nerses, 
he  received  the  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel , 
wljich  he  did  in  v.i.rioii'j  parts  of  the  country.  In 
thia  work  his  attention  was  culled  to  the  lack  of 
Armenian  Christian  literature  and  indeed  of  a  ve- 
hicle for  it,  since  Syriac  and  Persian  were  used  r^ 
spectively  in  the  churches  and  at  court.  He  set 
himself  to  supply  the  need  of  an  Armenian  script 
and  provided  an  alpluitiet.  His  important  w^ork 
for  Armenia  having  become  known  in  Georgia  and 
Albania,  he  was  invited  thither  by  Bakur,  the  ruler 
of  Georgia,  and  by  the  Archbishop  Moejee,  and 
create  the  Georgian  and  later  the  Albanian  alphas 
bet,  one  result  of  which  waa  the  foimdation  of 
schools  in  Albania  for  the  teacliing  of  Christianity 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Arswagh  and  Bishop 
Jeremiah.  Returning  then  to  Armenia,  Me»rob 
assisted  Sahag  in  trans  bring  the  entire  Bible  into 
Armenian  (»ee  BiBLK  VERsro>fa,  .4,  VI,). 

The  political  and  religious  persecutions  set  in 
motion  by  the  Persian  king  after  the  death  of  Vram- 
ehnpuh  drove  Saluig  and  Me^jrob  for  a  time  into 
Grecian  Armenia.  After  the  subsidence  of  these 
disturbances,  bnth  returned  to  I  heir  own  region 
and  engaged  in  trauslatiDg  into  Armenian  Syriac 
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and  Greek  patristic  work.  Pupils  were  sent  to 
Alexandria  and  Athens  to  lay  a  foundation  in  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  Greek  for  correct  translation 
of  works  into  Armenian. 

Mesrob  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  heresy,  and 
brought  about  the  exile  of  the  heretical  teachers 
Barbarianus  and  Theodius.  He  was  also  active  in 
promoting  the  monastic  life,  and  many  monasteries 
were  built  on  his  initiative.  The  Armenian  alpha- 
bet invented  by  him  has  thirty-six  characters, 
arranged  in  general  after  the  order  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  with  signs  peculiar  to  the  Armenian  in- 
serted. It  was  based  neither  on  the  Syriac  nor  on 
the  Middle  Persian,  but  on  the  Greek.  The  script 
is  written  from  left  to  right.  See  Armenia,  II., 
§§  1-3.  (K.  Kessler.) 

Biblioqraprt:  The  Life  by  Goriun  exists  in  Germ,  transl. 
by  Welte.  TObingen,  1841  (wei«hted  with  legend).  The 
•*  History  of  Armenia  "  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (a  pupil  of 
Mesrob),  printed  often  {e.g.,  Venice,  1827),  is  found  in 
translations — Latin  by  Whiston,  London,  1736;  French 
(with  Armenian  text)  by  Le  Vaillant  de  Florival,  Venice, 
1842;  German  by  Lauer,  Regensbiug,  1842.  Consult: 
£.  Bor^.  Saint  Ixuare,  pp.  00  sqq.,  Venice,  1835;  V.  Lang- 
lois,  Notice  ntr  le  convent  amUnien  de  Vile  S.  Lazare  it 
Veniae,  Venice.  1869;  J.  Nirschl,  Patroloffie,  iii.  215-262, 
Mains.  1885;  KL,  i.  1347-48,  viii.  1305-00;  and  the  lit- 
erature under  Armenia,  especially  the  works  by  P.  Lukias 
Somal,  M.  Patcanian,  V.  Langlois.  and  F.  Nfeve. 

MESSALIAITS,  mes-s^li-ans  (from  Aram,  mezal- 
lin,  participle  of  zela,  "  to  pray  "):  A  Syrian  sect 
of  the  fourth  century,  also  called  EuchUea,  Euphl- 
mites  or  ChoreiUes, 

Epiphanius  tells  of  assemblies  of  pagans  who 
were  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  but  were  strongly 
influenced  by  both.  They  worshiped  only  one  God, 
the  Almighty,  meeting  for  this  purpose  in  the  eve- 
ning and  at  dawn  and  directing  their  prayers  and 
hymns  to  God.  On  this  accoimt  they  suffered  per- 
secutions and  therefore  called  themselves  Mar- 
tyrians.  A  close  connection  between  these  pagan 
Euchites  and  the  Christian  Messalians  can  not  be 
shown.  From  the  name  Messalians  it  is  plain  that 
the  Christian  sect  arose  in  Mesopotamia,  which  sect 
Epiphanius  is  the  first  to  mention,  their  heresy  be- 
ing the  last  described  in  his  PanarUm.  He  knows 
nothing  of  their  origin  and  affirms  that  they  can 
not  be  called  a  definitely  organized  sect.  They  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  Christians  in  the  fullest 
sense  since  they  had  renounced  the  world  and  for- 
sworn the  possession  of  private  property.  They 
had  no  scruples  in  calling  themselves  prophets,  pa- 
triarchs, angels;  they  even  applied  to  themselves 
the  name  of  Christ.  They  considered  it  fitting  to 
their  perfection  as  Christians  to  abjure  all  work  and 
to  live  wholly  upon  alms.  They  did  not  fast,  but 
devoted  themselves  to  constant  prayer.  The  men 
and  the  women  slept  in  the  same  apartment,  during 
the  summer  in  the  open  air. 

Later  Theodoret  and  Timotheus  give  an  account 
of  them.  Amphilochius,  who  presided  at  the  Synod 
of  Side,  convicted  them  of  heresy  on  account  of 
their  writings,  and  Theodoret  relates  that  Flavian, 
the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  induced  them  to  expound 
their  views  on  religious  themes.  Evidently  they 
were  a  sect  of  enthusiastic  mystics,  who  had,  how- 
ever, no  intention  of  separating  themselves  from 


the  Church.  They  believed  they  could  attain  to  a 
perfect  realization  of  Christianity,  without  reliance 
on  the  Church's  means  of  grace,  though  still  within 
her  fold.  They  taught  that  through  Adam's  fall 
human  nature  acquired  such  a  strong  bent  toward 
evil,  that  every  one  from  his  very  birth  is  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  a  devil.  Baptism  removes  former  sins, 
but  it  can  not  destroy  the  root  of  sin.  That  can 
be  done  only  by  constant  prayer.  Through  prayer, 
to  which  therefore  they  devoted  themselves,  espe- 
cially at  night,  they  believed  they  could  drive  out 
the  devil,  and  Augustine  tells  of  their  assertion  that 
they  saw  swine  issuing  from  their  mouths  and  in- 
stead shining  unconsuming  fire  entering.  In  per- 
ceptible fashion  did  the  Holy  Spirit  enter  the  wor- 
shipers and  accomplish  the  betrothal  of  their  souls 
with  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  Thereby  they  were 
enabled  to  become  prophets  not  only  of  the  future 
but  also  of  the  secrets  of  the  Trinity.  Even  the 
body  of  Christ  had  to  be  purified  from  devils  by  the 
Logos,  but  through  its  glorification  he  became  like 
imto  the  Father.  So  the  man  who  has  been  united 
to  God  needs  no  longer  ascetic  practises  nor  instnio- 
tion,  but  assumes  the  divine  nature.  No  longer  is  it 
necessary  for  him  to  partake  of  communion;  he  can 
sin  no  more.     Women  were  teachers  among  them. 

Their  origin  was  certainly  in  Mesopotamia,  whence 
they  spread  to  Syria.  Their  progress  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  acts  of  several  synods.  Flavian  brought 
them  from  Edessa  to  Antioch  and  gained  in  an  un- 
derhand way  the  confidence  of  their  leader  Adel- 
phius.  When  from  him  he  had  learned  their  teach- 
ings, he  condemned  them,  and  refused  to  receive 
them  again  into  the  Church.  From  Antioch  they 
removed  to  Pamphylia.  Some  decades  later  thi 
Synod  at  Ephesus  condemned  their  writings  and 
threatened  them  with  exconununication.  Later 
still  Lampetius  was  accused  of  heresy  and  was  re- 
moved from  office  by  Hormisdas,  and  two  bishops, 
both  named  Alphffius,  who  defended  him  were  like- 
wise degraded.  In  the  fifth  century  in  Armenia 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  sect.  Priests 
and  deacons  who  were  convicted  of  this  heresy  were 
branded  and  forced  to  become  hermits  in  expiation. 
Those  who  fell  into  their  errors  a  second  time  were 
hamstrung,  even  the  laity  being  treated  in  this  way. 
In  Greece  in  the  time  of  Justinian  a  certain  Marcian 
became  their  leader  whence  they  were  called 
Marcianites,  just  as  before  they  had  been  called 
Adelphians  and  Lampetians.  Gregory  the  Great 
vindicated  an  elder,  accused  of  being  a  follower  of 
Marcian,  from  the  charge  of  heresy.  As  time  went 
on  their  doctrines  became  more  spiritual  and  less 
purely  ascetic.  On  the  Messalians  of  a  later  time 
see  Paulicians;  Nbw-Manicheans. 

(N.  BONWETSCH.) 

Bxbliographt:  The  souroes  are  Epiphanius,  Haer.,  Ixxx.; 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  De  adoratione,  in  MPO,  Ixviii.  282; 
Theodoret,  Hiet.  eccL,  v.  10;  Augustine,  De  hcereeibua,  hnL 
Consult:  DCB,  ii.  258-261  (beet);  J.  H.  Blunt,  DicHtm- 
ary  of  SecU  and  Hereeiea,  pp.  150-151.  Philadelphia,  1874; 
Karapet  Ter-Mkrttsohian,  Die  PatUikianer  im  byzonlim. 
achen  Kaiaerreiche,  Leipeic,  1893;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Th& 
Key  of  Truth,  Oxford,  1808;  H.  Aohelis,  Virvin—  ««b. 
introductce,  Leipaic.  1002;  K.  Holl,  Amphdockiua  wm  /ib»- 
nium  in  aeinem  VerhOUnia  tu  den  grieehiacKen  KappmdO' 
tiem,  pp.  30  sqq.,  TQbing^,  1004. 
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I.  In  the  Old  T««tAnirnt» 

The  Orisin&J  SiffniBcation  (I  1). 
Failure  lo  R«aiiie  th«  Ideal  (f  2). 
Early  Prophetic  Do«triri«  <i  3). 
iJoc  trine   of    the    Later    PropheU 

(M>. 
Itidividualixatioo  of  tbe  Me$aimti\c 
Idea  (ft  5). 
IL  111  the  Fiwudepi^sp'ha^ 


MESSIAH,  messianism; 

Influencci  of  Eachatoloiry  (J  IK 
MeasianiBm  of  Earlier  Part  of  Enoch 

(I  2). 
The  Psalms  of  8olornon  (I  3). 
The  Later  Part  of  Enoch  (f  4). 
The  ApocAlypr*e  of  Bariich  c|  &)* 
The  ApocaIyp»ie  of  Exra  (}  6). 
III.  Ijate  Jewish  Mo^ianism. 
General  Char&cteii«ti(^  (ft  1 ). 


In  theFiTHt  Christian  C«ntury  (§  2). 
Early  Rabbinic  hleala  <|  3). 
The  FunGtionA  of  Eliaa  {|  4). 
Duration  of  Hemianic  Rule  H  &), 
The  PerMm  of  Ihe  Metsia^i  {f  6). 
The  Mewuah'fl  Activitiefl  {i  7). 
AeoompianimeQti)  of  the  Me^ah'i 
Coming  (I  S), 


L  In  the  Old  Testamtot:  In  the  Old  Testament 
the  won!  **  Measlah  "  is  not  asetl  alone  as  an  abso- 
lute title,  but  ts  usually  met  m  the  phrase  "  the 
aaointec]  of  Yahweh/*  meaning  Yahweh  a  conee- 
crated  king.  It  b  a  title  of  honor  of  the  reigning 
king  of  Israel  from  the  time  of  Saul  and  David 
(I  Sam.  xjdv.  6,  10,  and  often).  Once  Yahweh  ap- 
pUea  th©  term  to  the  Persian  King  Cyrus,  because 
he  had  appointed  him  to  carry  out  bis 
I-  The      designs  (cf.  also  I  Kings  xix.  15,  where 

Original     a  heathen  is  to  be  anointed  king  over 

Significa'  Syria  becanne  Yahweh  intends  to  use 
tio£L  him  as  an  instrument  of  punishment). 
The  imph cation  of  the  term  was  that 
iomething  of  the  sublimity  and  sacred ness  of  bis 
God  had  been  communicated  to  the  king,  and  he 
stood  before  the  people  as  the  re  present  a  ti\'e  of 
Yahweh,  governing  in  his  place:  The  relationship 
of  Yahweh  to  the  people  of  his  covenant  became  in 
the  case  of  the  king  a  personal  relationship.  The 
religion  of  Yahweh,  which  tiad  originated  in  indi- 
vidual revelations  of  God  to  a  few,  tende*!^  after  it 
had  assumed  a  national  form,  toward  the  concen- 
tration of  this  relatioaship  to  God  in  a  person.  The 
king  was  the  natural  focus  for  this  tendency.  He 
was  placed  by  the  word  of  the  prophet  in  that  filial 
relation  to  CJod  in  which  the  whole  people  had 
long  been  conscious  of  standing  (II  Sam,  vii.  14; 
Ex.  iv.  22;  Dent,  xxxii.  6;  Hos,  xi,  1 ;  see  Kingship 
IN  Israel).  The  relationship  became  in  this  way 
a  more  lifelike  and  intimate  one.  This  religious 
ideahzation  of  royalty  liad  already  attained  a  high 
development  in  the  period  of  the  imited  kingdom, 
especially  under  David,  As  Yahweh  had  Ijeen  from 
of  old  the  king  of  Israel,  so  David,  who  had  brought 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  Zion,  endeavored  to 
realize  the  ideal.  Psalms  ii.,  Ixxii.,  ex,;,  state  the 
©onsequenoes  of  such  a  rule:  Yahweh  rules  from 
Zion  over  the  whole  world,  and  his  anointed  is 
unconquerable  and  virtually  Lord  of  all  the  earth. 
This  induced  the  prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
Micah^  and  others  to  take  their  stand  upon  the 
eynthesis  of  Yahweh's  residence  in  Zion  and  his 
establishment  there  of  a  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
David  which  was  never  to  be  overt hroivn  (cf,  Joel 
iii,  16;    Amos  i.  2;    Isa.  ii,  2  aqq.,  iv.  2  sfjq.). 

But  the  actuality  in  the  royal  person  and  in  his 
government  never  corresponded  to  the  lofty  ideal 
of  the  prophets.  Even  in  the  time  of  David  this 
fact  appears,  and  consequently  the  consummation 
of  this  kingdom  was  postponed  to  the  future.  Thus 
according  to  the  '*  last  words  "  of  David  (II  Sam, 
xxiii.  1  sqqO.  tbe  full  glory  of  this  kingdom  had 
as  yet  only  dawne<i,  although  with  great  promise; 
but  under  Solomon  there  was  brought  aljout  the 
destruction  of  those  begimiinga  which  bad  been  so 


full  of  promise.  Only  a  poor  remnant  of  David's 
kingdom  remained  for  his  heirs;  nevertheless,  tho 
kings  of  the  divided  kingdom  held 
a*  Failure  firmly  to  their  Messianic  relationship 
to  Realize  to  Yahweh,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal 
the  IdeaL  psalms,  and  the  spiritual  inheritance 
from  the  time  of  David  remained  a 
nourishing  soil,  w^hence  new  hope  in  a  greater  future 
would  arise  spontaneously  or  could  be  evoked  by 
the  w^ords  of  the  prophet-^.  Indeed,  the  less  actual- 
ities in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  corresponded  to  the 
sublimiiy  of  the  ideal h  the  more  probable  it  ap- 
peared that  they  woidd  be  fully  and  completely* 
realixed  in  the  consummation  of  the  b'ngdom  of 
Y^ahweh.  It  is  true  tlmt  this  consummation  was 
to  be  preceded  by  the  judgment  of  the  Day  of  Yah- 
weh (q.v.).  This  is  the  hope  which  is  in  a  broader 
sense  Messianic,  The  whole  of  God^s  activity  in 
judgment  and  in  mercy,  to  which  the  prophets  bear 
witness,  points  toward  such  a  consummation;  but 
they  do  not  always  speak  of  such  a  personal  Messiah 
in  the  language  which  later  Judaism  and  the  New 
Testament  employed  in  describing  the  new  king 
from  the  house  of  David,  in  whom  the  prophetic 
ideal  of  a  divine  and  human  king  was  to  be  fully 
realized.  Some  of  the  prophets  are  entirely  silent 
regarding  this  organ  of  divine  rule  and  speak  only  of 
Yahweh  as  the  one  to  whom  will  l)elong  universal 
dominion,  while  others  describe  as  the  Messiah  the 
human  bearer  of  the  di\^ne  power  and  mediator 
of  the  divine  mercy  to  his  i>eople.  Indeed,  some 
prophets  recognize  the  Davidic  king  as  the  central 
point  of  the  future  kingdom  of  God,  yet  in  other 
descriptions  of  the  future  speak  solely  of  the  com- 
ing of  Yahweh  and  of  bis  future  residence  in  tlie 
midst  of  his  people. 

It  wa*3  the  firm  conviction  of  the  prophets  of  the 
northern  kingdom  tliat  the  royal  house  of  David » 
in  spite  of  its  political  insignificance,  had  an  inde* 
structible  support  in  God's  settlement 
3,  Earlj     upon    Zion    and    his    covenant    with 
Prophetic    David;  and  Amos  and  Hosea  discerned 
Doctrine,    there  the  point  of  crystallijJation  for 
the  future  kingdom  of  Yahweh,  Amos, 
however*  alludes  in  more  general  terms  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  tabernacle  of  David,  whose  rule 
is  again  to  be  extended  over  the  lands  promised  to 
hira  (Amos  ix,  11  sqq.).     Hosea  speaks  more  indi- 
vidually of  "  the  king,  David  "  of  the  future  (iii. 
5)  under  whose  rule  the  whole  people  will  unite  (i. 
11)  and  around  whom  will  gather  those  scattered 
and  driven  from  the  land  by  the  judgment.     In 
Hosea  preparation  is  made  for  the  portrayal  of  a 
Messiah  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  of 
an  ideal  future  king  w^ho  will  fully  realisee  the  sub- 
lime aaauranoea  of  grace  because  he  will  be  entirely 
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worthy  of  them.  [The  passa^s  referred  to  above 
are  thought  by  most  recent  iuterpretern  to  bo  a<i- 
ditions  by  later  liunds.  If  so,  they  illustrate  the 
stages  described  in  the  sequel.]  Subsequent 
prophets  have  drawn  the  picture  with  great  indi- 
viduality, for  example,  Zech.  ix.  9  stjq.,  where  the 
Messiah  is  praised  as  a  king  of  peace,  bringing 
salvation  and  help  to  his  city  and  people.  Similarly 
Isaiah's  expectations  were  founded  upon  the  house 
of  David.  For  this  reason  they  revolve  about  a 
double  center,  Yahweh's  seat  in  Zion  and  a  part  icular 
king,  who,  endowed  with  all  the  gracious  gifts  of  a 
ruler  blessed  by  God,  is  to  reestablish  the  throne 
of  his  father.  This  ruler  appears  vaguely  to  the 
prophet  in  Isa.  vii.;  ho  will  be  bom  in  the  deepest 
humiliation  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  for  Im- 
manuel  is  not  some  undetermined  child  who  was 
then  to  be  bom,  but  the  future  possessor  of  the  land 
(viii.  8;  cf.  viii.  10  with  ix.  G).  From  this  time,  the 
figure  of  the  descendant  of  David  becomes  contin- 
ually clearer  and  larger  to  the  prophet.  The  super- 
human attributes  which  are  heapcil  upon  this  king 
in  ix.  G-7  should  not  be  taken  as  mere  hyperbole, 
for  nothing  was  farther  from  Isaiah's  mind  than 
excessive  exaltation  of  human  greatness.  The 
prophet  would  have  sternly  rejected  any  mixture  of 
human  and  divine  honors,  such  as  was  habitual  with 
Assyrians,  Babylonians  and  Egyptians.  The  sublime 
predicates  applied  to  the  scion  of  David  can  be 
understood  only  as  meaning  that  he  recognizeil  in 
this  future  ruler  a  wonderful  in-<l welling  of  God, 
and  this  affords  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
how  the  texts  regarding  the  heir  to  Davidic  dignity 
can  agree  with  the  sayings  of  the  same  prophet 
wherein  there  is  no  mention  of  this  human  king,  but 
only  of  Yahweh's  sublime  self-manifestation  in  Zion. 
This  rule  of  Yahweh  in  Zion  is  the  essential  and 
most  intimate  part  of  the  divine  pLm  for  the  future. 
The  son  of  David  is  only  the  organ,  though  a  pure 
and  worthy  organ,  of  the  invisible  ruler.  Micah,  the 
contemporaiy  of  Isaiah,  also  descril)ed  the  coming 
son  of  David  as  a  mysterious,  sublime  figure,  full 
of  the  divine,  ruling  with  infinite  beatitude  and 
peace.  He,  too,  makes  tliis  ruler  in  his  lofty  maj- 
esty proceed  from  humble  surroundings  in  David's 
ancestral  home  at  Bethlehem.  Miwih,  also,  proph- 
ecies concerning  Zion  as  (tod's  seat,  where  Yahweh 
will  reveal  himself  to  all  nations.  In  the  proph- 
ecies of  Lsaiah  regarding  foreign  nations  there  is 
again  a  remarkable  cotifirmation  of  this  universal 
rule  of  Yahweh  from  Zion  as  well  as  of  the  ideal- 
iased  human  kingship  there;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
(Gush)  and  Tyre  will  do  homage  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  the  Moabites  will  seek  protection  and 
justice  at  the  gracious  throne  of  David. 

Tlie  utterances  of  Obadiah  and  Joel  (which  are 
here  placed  before  those  of  Amos  and  Hosca)  belong 
to  the  prophecies  which  do  not  treat  of  the  Messiah. 

but  of  the  consiunmation  of  the  rule  of 

4.  Doctrine  Yahweh  over  Israel  and  over  tlie  na- 

of  the       tions;    later  come   those   of   Nahum, 

Later       Habakkuk  (cf.,  however,  iii.  13)  and 

ProphetB.    Zephanlah.     In  Jerc^miah  and  Ezekiel, 

also,  the  promises  which  refer  in  general 
terms  to  God's  kingdom  are  preponderant.  The  nearer 
the  political  rule  of  the  house  of  David  approached  its 


fall,  the  more  definitely  did  the  prophets  claim  lliat 
to  no  one  but  to  him  would  belong  the  rule  over  the 
earth,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  people  would  be 
distinguished  before  the  whole  world  by  his  self- 
manifestation  in  his  holy  dwelling-place.  How- 
ever, the  hope  of  a  vicegerent  of  God,  who  will  pro- 
cure salvation  and  blessings  for  his  people,  often 
appears  as  an  accompanying  factor  of  this  expec- 
tation (cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  5-6  with  xxxiii.  1  sqq.,  15 
sqq.;  also,  Jer.  xxx.  9;  Ezek.  xvii.  22  sqq.,  xxxvni. 
23-24;  against  the  attacks  of  those  who  deny 
the  existence  of  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  pre- 
exilic  period,  or  are  at  most  willing  to  admit  them 
after  the  time  of  Josiah,  cf .  W.  Moeller,  Die  messiani- 
8che  Erwartung  der  vorexilischen  Propfietenf  Giiters- 
loh,  1906).  In  the  **  servant  of  Yahweh  "  of  Deu- 
tero-Isaiah,  instead  of  the  Davidic  king  there  ap- 
pears another  human  figure  as  the  medium  of  the 
consiunmation  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  for 
Israel  and  for  hiunanity.  By  his  designation,  he 
realizes  fully  artd  purely  the  ideal  which  should  con- 
stitute the  vocation  of  the  whole  people:  to  sterve 
Yahweh  in  intelligent  and  willing  obcKlience.  Sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God  is  with  him  so  complete 
and  so  thoroughly  unselfLsh  in  contradistinction 
to  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  that  he  endures 
without  resistance  the  extreme  of  humiliation,  the 
bitterest  suffering  and  death,  although  he  has  in 
no  wise  deserved  it.  Precisely  through  such  pa- 
tient endurance  of  the  unbearable  does  he  fulfil 
his  all-embracing  mission  and  move  onward  to  hLs 
exaltation.  Whatever  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  tliis  generally  rejected  and 
despised  "  servant  of  Yahweh  "  and  the  glorious 
king  whose  picture  has  been  drawn  in  Isa.  ix.,  xi.; 
Micah  iv.,  etc.,  there  exists  an  intimate  relationsliip 
between  them;  Delitzsch,  therefore,  is  quite  right 
in  calling  this  servant  "  the  mediator  of  salvation 
as  prophet,  priest,  and  king  in  the  same  person." 
It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  lack  of  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  external  lowliness  of  the  Caod- 
chosen  prince  in  the  earlier  Messianic  utterances. 
In  Isa.  xi.  and  elsewhere,  the  Messiah  grows  up  in 
the  lowli&st  surroundings.  If  Zech.  xii.-xiv.  was 
composed  b(»fore  the  exile,  not  only  w:us  the  syn- 
thesis between  the  royal  and  the  prophetic  voca- 
tion already  completed,  but  the  cliastisement  and 
the  death  of  the  trusted  companion  of  God,  of  the 
true  shepherd  of  his  people,  had  also  been  pre- 
dicted. It  is  the  bitter  sorrow  over  liis  death  which 
brings  the  saving  cliange  of  heart  among  the  peo- 
ple. After  the  Babylonian  exile  Messianic  proph- 
ecy revives  both  in  a  narrower  and  a  broader  sense. 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  at  first  ha<i  in  view  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  as  the  place  where  \''ahweh 
would  reveal  himself  more  sublimely  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  this  future  revelation  of  the  invisible  God 
can  not  be  separated  from  the  elevation  of  the  house 
of  David  (Hag.  ii.  20  s(i(|.),  nor  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  **  sprout  "  of  this  race,  which,  spring- 
ing from  such  small  beginnings,  is  to  complete  the 
divine  structure  on  Zion  and  unite  the  royal  with 
the  priestly  dignity  for  the  blessing  of  his  people 
(Zechariah).  Malachi,  without  alluding  to  this  per- 
sonality, speaks  of  the  coming  "  angel  of  Yah\^-eh  " 
who  will  sit  in  judgment  on  hia  people;  and|  as  re^ 
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gards  human  instruments,  he  thinks  only  of  an 
* '  Ellas, ' '  who  will  prepare  the  way  for  him.  Finally, 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  kingdom  of  God  appears 
and  is  to  triimiph  over  the  successive  empires 
through  the  "  people  of  the  saints,"  i.e.,  Israel, 
wiiich  has  remained  faithful.  But  this  people  is 
to  have  a  human  chief  who  is  designate  as  the 
"  son  of  Man,''  vii.,  13.  Here  the  Messiah  ac- 
quires a  universal  designation  which  Jesus  assumes 
in  the  New  Testament. 

When,  however,  the  figure  of  the  great  future 
king  had  become  rooted  in  the  hope  of  the  com- 
munity, prophecies  concerning  him  were  found  not 
only  in  such  utterances  as  expressly 
5.  Indi-  mentioned  him,  but  passages  which  re- 
vidualiza-  ferred  in  the  first  place  to  the  living 
tion  of  the  and  ruling  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
Messianic  were  also  brought  into  relationship 
Idea.  with  him.  His  figure  was  embellished 
from  Psalms  such  as  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii., 
ex.,  and,  indeed,  from  the  royal  psalms  in  general, 
and  words  which  were  used  in  regard  to  the  rise  or 
glorification  of  royalty  in  Israel  were  referred  to 
the  Messiah  personally  (as  Nimi.  xxiv.  15-19). 
Even  such  passages  as  Gen.  ix.  25-27,  xii.  1-3,  and 
the  analagous  sayings  of  the  patriarchs  were  in- 
terpreted in  the  same  way;  more  especially  Gen. 
xlix.  10  and  similar  texts  were  conceived  in  a  di- 
rectly Messianic  sense.  Later  the  Church  placed 
Gen.  iii.  14-15  at  the  head  as  the  protevangellum, 
since  it  announced  the  victory  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman  (which  was  taken  in  an  individual  sense) 
over  the  power  of  evil.  The  words  of  Deut.  xviii.  15, 
also,  were  interpreted  to  signify  an  individual 
prophet,  and  he  was  partially  identified  with  the 
Messiah.  The  tendency  to  interpret  many  pas- 
sages as  Messianic  had  become  habitual  in  the  Jew- 
ish commimity  before  Christ.  In  the  so-called 
apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
Messianic  hope  is  not  prominent.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  historical  and  di- 
dactic character  of  the  class  of  writings  to  which 
these  books  belong,  partly  in  the  fact  that  expec- 
tations regarding  the  future  were  not  so  much  in 
the  foreground  in  the  circles  in  which  these  writings 
originated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pseudepi- 
grapha  (q.v.)  prove  that  after  the  MaccabeiEin 
period  the  Messianic  hope,  both  in  a  wider  and 
in  a  narrower  sense,  awakened  to  new  life.  As 
long  as  it  seemed  that  the  honored  Hasmoncans 
(q.v.)  would  be  able  to  lead  the  people  to  a  new 
and  happy  future,  the  parties  attached  to  them 
had  no  longing  for  the  dynasty  of  David.  It  was 
rather  a  subject  of  satisfaction  that  the  theocratic 
offices  were  united  in  them,  as  when  John  Hyr- 
canus,  in  addition  to  his  princely  dignity,  was  also 
endowed  with  that  of  high  priest  and  was  even  re- 
garded as  a  prophet  with  whom  God  communicated 
(Josephus,  Ant,  XIII.,  x.  7;  War  I.,  ii.  8).  Proph- 
ecies such  as  Ob.  19  sqq.  and  Amos  ix.  11-12, 
seemed  to  be  fulfilled  by  him  when  he  conquered 
Samaria  and  Idumsa,  destroyed  the  temple  on 
Gerixim,  and  forced  circumcision  upon  the  Edom- 
ites.  The  narrow  and  formal  spirit  which  reigned 
among  the  devotees  of  the  law  was  as  little  favor- 
aMe  to  the  oompieheiunoii  of  the  prophecies  regard- 


ing the  future  salvation  of  the  people  as  was  Phi- 
Ionic  Hellenism. 

IL  In  the  Pseudepigrapha:  In  the  mean  time 
eschatology,  which  had  been  neglected  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  law  and  by  the  philosophers,  found  all  the 
more  zealous  adherents  in  certain 
z.  Influence  circles  and  was  brought  into  conneo- 
of  Escha-  tion  with  the  general  historical  inter- 
tology.  ests  of  the  time,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  apocal3rptic  writings.  The 
newly  won  and  often  quite  modem  conceptions 
were  put  in  the  mouth  of  some  seer  or  sage  of  primi- 
tive times,  Enoch,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elias,  Ezra, 
Baruch,  or  Solomon.  Whether  this  was  imderstood 
by  contemporaries  as  being  only  a  disguise,  or 
whether  it  was  taken  in  earnest,  the  trivial  origin 
and  character  of  these  apocalyptic  books,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  times,  was  well  under- 
stood in  the  higher  circles  of  Judaism,  and  the 
pseudepigrapha  were  not  read  in  the  synagogue. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  more  private  way  they  were 
widely  circulated,  and  exercised  a  potent  influence 
upon  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  people  and 
upon  their  hopes.  These  aspirations  regarding  the 
future  were  even  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  heathen 
Sibyls  by  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  mystic  tendencies 
of  Greek  civilization  were  appealed  to  by  Jews  who 
were  in  touch  with  the  Greeks,  and  they  presented 
these  mysterious  prophetesses,  in  whom  the  old 
heathen  oracles  were  personified,  as  the  bearers  of 
Jewish  ideas,  above  all  of  the  belief  in  one  God  in 
contrast  with  idolatry.  This  was  done  in  such  a 
way,  however,  that  the  general  history  of  the  peoples 
as  well  as  heathen  mythology,  which  was  treated  in 
a  euhemeristic  manner,  were  freely  interwoven  with 
these  sayings.  The  Sibylline  Books  (q.v.)  arose  in 
this  way,  and  their  beginnings  should  be  placed  not 
long  after  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Of  the  collec- 
tion of  Sibylline  Books  extant,  the  larger  part  of 
book  iii.  comes  from  the  period  of  Ptolemy  VII. 
Physkon  (145-117),  probably  from  the  time  after 
140  B.C.  In  this  writing,  the  history  of  the  world  is 
passed  in  review  from  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  until  the  period  of  the  author;  then  the  end 
of  the  world  is  predicted  as  imminent,  coming  to 
pass  through  the  manifestation  of  the  God  of  Israel 
and  of  his  Messiah  (verse  652  sqq.:  "  Then  will  God 
send  a  king  from  where  the  sim  rises  "  in  agreement 
with  the  passage  Isa.  xli.  25,  which  was  used  in  a 
Messianic  sense)  who  will  make  an  end  of  wicked 
war  over  the  whole  earth,  by  killing  some  and  ma- 
king binding  treaties  with  the  others  "  (cf.  Isa.  xi. 
4  with  ii.  2  sqq.),  etc. 

The  eschatological  hope  was,  however,  even  more 
frequently  and  exhaustively  treated  in  an  esoteric 
form,  as  is  shown  above  all  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(see    Pseudepigrapha),    the    original   version    of 
which,  chaps,  i.-xxxvi.,  Ixxii.-cv.,  may 
2.  Messia-  probably  be  referred  to  about  1 10  B.C. 
nism  of     The  Messiah  appears  in  chaps.  Ixxxv.- 
Earlier     xc.     For  the  period  between  the  de- 
Part  of     struction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  erection 
Enoch,      of  the  Messianic  kin^om,  Israel  will 
be  placed  by  God  under  seventy  shep- 
herds (Ixxxix.  59).    The  seventy  years  of  servitude 
of  Jeremiah  beoome  seventy  heathen  rulers,  who 
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each  reign  for  one  hour,  as  in  Daniel  for  seventy 
weeks  of  years.  The  shepherds  are  not  human 
kings  but  angels  of  the  peoples  (Von  Hofmann, 
SohQrer),  each  feeds  his  flock  for  one  hour.  The 
first  (Assyrio-Babylonian)  period  comprises  twelve 
hours  (Ixxxix.  72),  the  second  twenty-three  hours 
(Cyrus  to  Alexander;  the  reading  of  the  text, 
*' thirty- five,"  includes  the  preceding  twelve);  this 
is  the  central  point  of  the  era  (xc.  1).  After  this 
follow  other  twenty-three  hours  (Alexander  to  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  xc.  5)  and  twelve  still  remain 
from  Antiochus  to  the  time  of  the  writer  (xc.  17). 
If  the  great  horn  (xc.  9)  refers  to  Hyrcanus,  then 
the  time  of  this  ruler  must  be  looked  upon  as  that  of 
the  author.  After  this  goat  with  the  great  horn  has 
been  sorely  beset  by  all  nations,  the  saving  angel  ap- 
pears and  causes  the  destruction  of  the  enemies.  The 
nations  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  obedient  sheep, 
that  is,  the  faithful  Israelites.  God  sets  up  his  throne 
in  the  holy  land  and  holds  his  judgment  there  over 
the  fallen  angels,  and  also  over  the  seventy  shep- 
herds; they  are  found  guilty  and  cast  into  a  fiery 
abyss.  Into  a  similar  fiery  pit,  which  opens  up  at 
the  right  of  the  house  of  God  (Gehinnom),  come  the 
blind^  sheep,  that  is,  the  apostate  Jews.  There- 
upon God  erects  a  new  temple  wherein  he  dwells  in 
the  midst  of  the  good  sheep,  before  whom  the  re- 
maining nations  bow  down  in  adoration.  The  scat- 
tered and  slain  sheep  are  also  gathered  together 
again  in  this  house.  Then  a  white  steer  is  bom, 
the  Messiah,  to  whom  all  nations  do  homage,  and 
thereupon  all  the  sheep  change  into  white  steers, 
that  is  to  say,  into  men  resembling  patriarchs  (for 
the  first  men  from  Adam  on  have  appeared  to  the 
seer  as  white  and  black  steers,  Ixxxv.  3  sqq.).  This 
first-bom  steer  of  the  new  race,  however,  the  Mes- 
siah, changes  into  a  buffalo  [wild  ox]  with  large 
black  horns.  Since  then  the  tried  companions  of  the 
kingdom  become  like  the  Messiah,  he  himself  is  ex- 
alted and  becomes  a  superior  being.  The  vision  closes 
harmoniously  with  the  untroubled  joy  of  God  in  all 
men.  Here  the  Messiah  does  not  erect  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth  and  also  does  not  hold  the 
last  judgment,  but  only  appears  at  the  end,  after 
the  earth  has  been  purified  and  subjected  to  God, 
as  the  keystone  of  the  edifice.  **- 

It  is  otherwise  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see 
PsEUDEPio kapha),  which  show  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  before  Christ  a  vigorous  inter- 
position in  history  for  the  salvation  of  his  people 

was  expected  from  the  Messiah.  These 

3.  The      Psalms  may  be  more  exactly  assigned 

PBalms  of  to  about  the  period  63-45  b.c.    The 

Solomon.    Messianic  hope  must  have  penetrated 

deeply  into  the  popular  mind  at  that 
period,  especially  among  the  Pharisees  (cf.,  e.g., 
iii.  8  sqq.),  and  the  idea  that  eternal  salvation  was 
promised  to  Israel  was  firmly  held  (xi.  7,  xii.  6, 
xiv.  4-5,  9-10,  XV.  12-13).  More  definitely,  a  sal- 
utary action  was  awaited  from  the  "  Son  of  David," 
the  "  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  whom  God  will  raise 
up,  that  he  may  conquer  the  heathen  rulers,  purify 
the  desecrated  land  of  the  Lord,  gather  together 
the  members  of  his  people  and  reestablish  their  na- 
tionality, while  the  heathen  do  homage  to  him 
(xviL  21  sqq.)*    He  is  just  and  sinless  and  brings  to 


his  people  eternal  peace  and  eternal  salvation,  so 
that  to  live  beneath  his  rule  will  be  a  blessed  condi- 
tion. 

Much  more  highly  developed  is  the  conception 

of  the  Messiah  contained  in  the  later  portion  of  the 

Book  of  Enoch,  chaps.  xxxvii.-lxxi.,  written  after 

38  B.C.     While  in  the  older  book  the 

4.  The  perfect  just  live  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
Later  Part  spacious  and  new  house  of  God,  in  the 
of  Enoch,   later  writing  the  abode  of  the  blessed  is 

celestial  (xxxix.  4  sqq.),  and  they  will 
also  inhabit  the  new  earth  when  the  evil-doers  have 
been  rooted  out  (xlv.  5).  The  kingdom  of  God  as 
described  by  the  later  writer  is  conceived  in  a  more 
transcendental  manner.  Heaven  is  the  home  of 
holy  men  where  they  live  forever  like  the  angels  of 
God;  among  them  there  the  Messiah  dwells  eter- 
nally (xxxix.  6  sqq.),  is  called  the  **  chosen  one  " 
(xxxix.  6,  xl.  5,  xlv.  3),  the  just  one  (xxxviii.  2), 
the  anointed  (Iii.  4),  the  son  of  man  (xlvi.  1  sqq.); 
in  one  passage  God  himself  calls  him  **  my  son  " 
(cv.  2,  cf.  Ps.  ii.  7).  He  is  the  possessor  of  all  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  (xlix.  3) ;  from  him  proceeds  intel- 
ligence and  power,  he  is  the  staff  of  the  just  and 
the  holy,  the  light  of  the  nations,  and  the  hope  of 
those  whose  heart  is  troubled  (xlviii.  4);  he  leads 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  true  God  (xlviii.  5) ;  in  him  dwells  the  spirit  of 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  righteousness  (xlix. 
3).  Through  his  wisdom  the  resurrection  takes  place, 
and  through  his  unfailing  justice  the  last  judgment 
(li.-liv.,  Ixi.  7  sqq.).  With  him  the  just  will  enjoy 
a  glorified  existence  for  eternity;  the  unjust,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  especially  the  kings,  the  high  and 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth,  will  languish  in  hell  (Ixii. 
13  sqq.,  Ixiii.  10).  In  chap.  Ixxi.  Enoch  himself  is 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  man  and  by  his  transla- 
tion from  the  earth  is  established  in  heaven  in  this 
character,  and  the  later  rabbinical  theologians 
make  him  the  equal  of  the  Metatrorif  that  is,  the 
highest  spirit,  who  stands  nearest  to  God  and  serves 
him  and  governs  with  him.  This  section  was  not 
written  by  a  Christian,  since  the  human  personality 
of  the  Messiah  conceived  by  Christians  as  a  living 
reality  is  entirely  lacking  in  this  writing.  Even  a 
Christian  **  reviser  "  would  assuredly  have  intro- 
duced something  of  this  and  especially  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection.  In  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  the  book  was  written  after  the  time  of 
Christ  is  the  circumstance  that,  according  to  the 
Gospels,  the  expression  "  son  of  man  "  was  in  no 
wise  so  common  a  designation  of  the  Messiah  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  as  it  must  have  become 
after  this  work  was  generally  known.^ 

Bamch  and  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra   (IV  Elsra), 
which  have  been  preserved  in  a  Syriac  version,  be- 
long to  the  period  after  the  destmction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Romans.    Baruch  seems  to  have  been 
composed  not  long  after  that  event. 

5.  The  It  proves  that  the  longing  for  the  spleiH 
Apocalypse  did  future  promised  by  the  prophets 
of  Baruch.  had  been  newly  and  powerfully  stiii^ 

ulated  by  the  destruction  of  Tnninnfcim 
and  of  its  sanctuary,  and  that  the  people,  lij  ] 
fold   explanations   and   embellinhmenta   of 
promises,  consoled  themselves  in  llMAr  «^ 


situation.  Bitter  oppression,  deva^stations,  wars, 
and  unrest  were  exf>ected  in  the  iiume<liate  ftitnre 
as  precursors  of  the  end  (xxvii.,  ct  Ixix.-ixx.).  Then 
the  Mefisiah  will  reveal  himself  and  will  shield  the 
remnant  of  his  people  in  his  land  (Ljcxi.),  He  will 
\isher  in  a  period  of  great  prosperity  (xxijt.  5  sq<|., 
cf.  IxxiiL-bLxiv.),  and  the  earth  will  give  forth  her 
fruits  a  thousand  fold.  Then  he  will  return  to 
heaven  (xxx.  1)^  whereupon  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  the  last  judgment  will  take  place.  The 
four  kingdoms  of  Daniel  appear  in  chaps,  xxxv, 
sq(j.,  wherein  the  Roman  empire  is  explained  to  be 
the  fourth  kingdom*  Under  thia  rule  the  Messiah 
appears;  he  uproots  this  kingdom  {xxxix.  7),  kills 
the  imjust  ruler  of  the  world  (xli.-xtii.),  and  the 
nations  are  delivered  into  "  the  hands  of  my  serv- 
ant," the  Messiah  {Ixx.  9,  bod.  1),  Some  of  the 
nations  will  be  destroyt?d,  while  others  will  be 
spared,  according  to  their  conduct  towartl  Israel, 
to  whom  those  that  are  spared  slmll  be  subject 
(bodi.  2  sqq.).  At  the  re^iurrection  the  dead  are 
given  up  by  the  earth  in  the  form  in  which  it  re- 
ceived them;  then,  however,  the  corporeal  form 
changes  according  to  the  conduct  shown  in  life. 
The  just  receive  an  ethereal  body,  which  can  not 
age  and  resembles  that  of  the  angels^  with  whom 
they  hve  in  the  heavenly  paradise  (xlix.  sq<|.)* 
According  to  this  book,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  precedes  the  end  of  the  world;  it  be- 
longs to  '*  this  eon  "  and  constitutes  itjs  hist  pertod. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  future  life  of  the  just  in  the 
coming  eon  is  described  as  transcendental  and 
heavenly. 

Related  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  is  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  Ezra,  commonly  called  IV.  Ezra,  which  ia 
probably  of  somewliat  later  date*  Cliaps  iii.-xiv. 
were  written  mider  Domitian,  about  96  a.d.,  chaps. 
L,  ii.,  XV.  and  xvi.  are  additions  by  a 
6,  The  Christian  writer.  This  book  m  a 
Apocalypse  sjseciea    of    theodicy    in    apocalyptic 

of  Ezra.  garb.  It  is  revealed  to  the  Jewish 
author  that  the  eon  approaches  it^ 
end  (iv.  26);  the  w^orld  has  grown  old  (v.  50  sqq.); 
wonderful  signs  of  the  last  revelations  will  be  mani- 
fest on  earth  (vi.  II  sqq.,  cf.  ix.  1  sqq,).  The  men 
who  have  been  translated  without  enduring  death 
(Enoch,  Elias^  Ezra)  will  show  themselves,  evil  will 
be  rooted  out,  faith  will  flourish,  and  truth  will  be 
manifested  (vi.  25  eqq.).  Since  the  world  was 
created  for  the  Jews  (vi.  55),  they  will  rule  over  it 
after  the  godless  ha^'^e  been  sw^ept  away  by  plagues. 
Tben  the  Messiah  (vii.  28)  will  appear  and  will  for 
400  years  give  joy  to  all  who  have  survived;  then 
he  will  die  and  all  men  with  him  (vii,  211),  After 
eeven  days  of  silence,  there  follow  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  day  of  judgment,  lasting  a 
week  of  years,  when  the  Most  High  will  sit  upon 
the  throne.  The  conception  of  the  Messiah  af>- 
peara  in  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  by  which  the  Roman 
empire  up  to  the  time  of  Domitian  ia  representee  I 
(xi.  1  «qq,).  Against  this  eagle  (the  fourth  world- 
kingdom  of  Daniel,  xii»  II  aqq,)  there  finally  comes 
a  lion  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a  man  (xu  36  sqq.). 
He  is  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah  (xii.  32)  whom  the 
Mo0t  High  has  rciierved  for  the  end  of  days.  He 
will  then  arise  from  (he  aeed  of  David  and  will  pass 


judgment  on  mankind.  He  will  redeem  the  rem- 
nant of  his  people  and  give  them  joy  until,  after 
400  years,  the  final  judgment  occurs.  In  the  fol- 
lowing vision  (xiii.  I  sqq  J  a  man  appears  from  tho 
sea  and  flies  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven;  he  sends 
from  his  mouth  a  stream  of  fire  against  all  who  op- 
pose him,  while  God  calls  him  **  my  8on  '*  (xiii*  32). 
He  will  judge  and  destroy  the  froward  by  his  word 
alone  (cf.  Isa.  xi.  4),  and  then  will  lead  back  to 
their  native  land  the  ten  exiU^tl  tribes. 

nL  Late   Jewish  Messianism:    Apocalyptic   lit- 
erature was  far  from  being  exhausted  in  this  period 
and  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Jewish  (cf.  M. 
Buttenwieser^  Oidlines  of  the  Nva-He* 
I.  General  braic    A}}oralyptic    Literature,    Cincin- 
Character-  nati,    1901)  and  Christian  circles  for 
istics,       several  centuries.    The  Christiana  ws 
a  rule  only  elaborated  Jewish  onginala 
and  sometimes  simply  provide*!  them  with  annota- 
tions.    These   writings  offer  fantastic  pictnrcK  of 
future  conditions,  since  in  the  domain  of  eschatol- 
ogy  a  ktrge  field  was  left  open  to  the  im^agination 
of  the  individiial  writer*     From  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  the  Messianic  hope  was  drawn  only 
partly  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.    It 
is,  then,  very  ejisy  to  understand  that  although  this 
hope  Tvas  very  wide-spread  and  held  powerful  sway 
over  religious  sentiment  and  expectation,   it  had 
neither  clear  outlines  nor  a  well-defined  unity.     It 
had  a  popular  side,  promising  material  blessings , 
and  a!so  a  more  spiritual  side,  wliich  is  found  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Jewish  writings  after  the  time 
of  Christ.     The  rabbinicjit  view  of  the  Messiah  rung 
in  the  following  manner i 

That,  in  the  time  of  JesUB,  the  hope  of  a  proxi- 
mate appearance  of  the  Messiah  w*as  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Jew^iah  common  belief,  is  apparent  in  the 
Gospels.  Naturally  this  hope  was 
2.  In  most  stedfastly  maintained  and  faith- 
the  First  fully  cherished  among  such  faithful 
Christian  Israehtes  as  Simeon  and  Anna  (Luke 
Century,  ii.  25-26,  36-37),  John  the  Baptist  and 
his  followers,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
Even  the  Pliarisees^  the  opponents  of  Jesus,  ex- 
pected the  coming  of  the  son  of  David  who  was  to 
bring  about  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  Godr 
The  common  people  also  held  so  firmly  to  this  con- 
viction that  they  were  more  than  once  tempted  to 
make  Jesus  king^  and  for  this  very  reason  he  exer- 
cised extreme  caution  and  fjclf- restraint  in  the  reve- 
hition  of  hiit  Messianic  character.  Even  the  ill- 
fated  insurrection  that  led  to  the  destniction  of  the 
temple  in  the  year  70  was  caused  in  part  by  Messi- 
anic expectations  of  a  political  character  (Joeephus, 
Waff  VL,  V,  4,  probably  based  on  Dan.  ix.  24-27, 
viii.  n-14).  Josephus  luminously  refers  to  false 
prop  beta  and  seducers  (War,  II.,  xiii.  4),  and  says 
that  till  the  end  of  the  siege  the  zealots  hoped  tlmt 
salvation  would  suddenly  be  accorded  from  above 
{War,  VL,  v.  2).  Once  again  did  the  Messianic 
hope,  attaching  itself  to  Bar  Kokba  (q,v.),  animate 
the  people  to  a  daring  struggle  for  freedom  in  spite 
of  w^arnings  on  the  part  of  some  teachers.  Against 
this  expectation  a  few  voiced  their  dissent,  as  in 
the  case  of  Rabbi  Hillel.  to  whom  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Joseph  of  Fumbedita  replied. 
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The  rabbis  usually   placed    the  coming  of    the 
Messiah  in  the  age  then  present.    The  "  days  of  the 
Messiah "    was   an   indefmite   period, 
3.  Early    which,  however,  was  to  form  the  transi- 
Rabbinic    tion  to  that  state  of  perfect  retribution 
Ideals,      which  begins  with  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (cf.  Luke  xx.  34-35,  xviii.  30; 
Matt.  xii.  32).    Sometimes  the  age  of  the  Messiah 
was  placed  in  the  future.    After  the  temporally 
limited  Messianic  kingdom,  the  destruction  of  this 
world  and  the  creation  of  a  new  world  were  to  fol- 
low.    In  the  future  world  there  is  neither  eating 
nor    drinking    nor    procreation.     Messianic    times 
would  be  preceded  by  a  great  himiiliation  of  the 
Jews  and  a  war  of  all  kingdoms  against  each  other, 
which  would  mark  the  birth-pangs  of  the  Messiah.^ 
All  manner  of  plagues,  the  sword,  hunger,  pesti- 
lence, earthquakes,  are  to  occur.     Israel  will  find 
rescue  from  these  tribulations  by  holding  fast  to 
the  Torah  and  by  works  of  mercy.     But  the  Jew- 
ish nation   will    have  been   reduced    to   extrem- 
ities.    Nevertheless,  the  belief  is  not  lacking  that 
the  Messiah  would  find  a  people  worthily  prepared. 
As  a  rule,  the  preparation  of  the  nation  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  expected  through  Elias, 
whose  reappearance  was  awaited  by  the  scribes 
(Ecclus.  xlviii.  1-10,  on  the  basis  of 
4.  The      Mai.  iii.  1  sqq.;   cf.  Matt.  xvii.  10-11, 
Functions  xi.   14).    This  is  indeed  usually   im- 
of  Elias.     derstood  in  a  purely  material  sense; 
however.  Malachi  did  not   exclude  a 
spiritual    purification    and    unity.    According    to 
rabbinic  teaching,  Elias  was  to  purify  the  law  from 
spimous  intrusions,   and   restore   clauses   wrongly 
excluded,  to  decide  questions  imder  debate,  bring 
about  the  final  atonement  for  Israel,  and  even  cause 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (cf.  C.  Sch5ttgen,  HorcB 
EbraiccB,  pp.  633  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1733-42;   J.  Light- 
foot,  HorcB  Hebraicce,  ii.  384,  609,  965,  Leipsic,  1679). 
Other  great  prophets,  as  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  were 
expected  to  arise  from  the  dead  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Messianic  epoch  and  aid  the  Messiah  in  his  work. 

The  duration  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  ex- 
pected to  be  limited  (cf.  Baba  Sanhedrin,  97  sqq.: 
*'  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  school  of  Elias  that  the 
world  will  last  6,000  years:  2,000  tohu,  2,000  torah, 
2,000  days  of  the  Messiah;  but,  be- 
5.  Duration  cause  of  our  sins,  which  are  many,  a 
of  Messi-  part  of  this  time  has  elapsed  '').  In 
anic  Rule,  another  view  the  duration  of  the  world 
is  placed  at  eighty-five  jubilee  peri- 
ods, in  the  last  of  which  the  son  of  David  comes, 
"  whether  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  it,  no 
one  knows,"  Others,  on  the  contrary,  reject  any 
chronological  calculation  regarding  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  When  calculation  is  made,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  rests  upon  many 
different  methods  and  reaches  divergent  results. 
Some  reckon  it  at  forty  years  (cf.  Ps.  xcv.  10); 
others,  again,  conjecture  seventy  years  (Isa.  xxiii. 
15);  R.  Akiba,  forty  years,  from  the  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness;  in  Sifre,  134a,  the  Messianic  period 
is  extended  to  three  generations  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxii.  5, 
where,  however,  the  duration  is  not  given).  Still 
others  discover  100,  365, 1,000,  2,000,  or  even  7,000 
years. 


The  person  of  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  is 

usually  conceived  as  human,  and  this  is  more  and 

more  sharply  insisted  on  in  contradistinction  to 

Christianity.     The  strongest  statement 

6.  The  of  this  kind  is  that  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Person  Trypho,  xlix.,  ANF,  i.  219:  "  We  all 
of  the      expect  that  Christ  will  be  a  man."  The 

Messiah,  passage  Taanithf  ii.  1,  is  also  sharply 
polemical:  R.  Abbahu  spoke:  ''  If  a 
man  say  to  you,  *  I  am  God  ' — he  lies;  *  I  am  the 
Son  of  Man  ' — he  will  repent  it  at  the  end;  '  I  shall 
ascend  to  heaven  ' — he  will  not  prove  it."  In  gen- 
eral, the  mysterious  quality  of  the  prophetic  utter- 
ances is  reduced  to  the  standard  of  conunon  hu- 
manity. The  names  of  the  Messiah  in  Isa.  ix.  6  are 
for  the  most  part  attributed  to  God,  even  though 
this  requires  arbitrary  exegesis.  Hence  the  Mes- 
siah comes  like  others  of  the  race  of  David.  The 
assertion  that  the  Targiuns  sometimes  identify  the 
Messiah  with  the  memra  de  Yahweh  (*'  word  of  Yah- 
weh  ")  is  incorrect.  On  the  contrary,  this  divine 
word  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Messiah, 
as  in  Targum  Jonathan  to  Isa.  ix.  6-7,  where  the 
concluding  sentence  is  rendered:  *'  through  the 
memra  of  Yahweh  will  this  be  performed."  It  is, 
however,  quite  true  that  a  kind  of  preexistence  of 
the  Messiah  in  heaven  was  taught.  Thus  his  name 
was  pronounced  by  God  even  before  the  creation 
(Bereshith  rabba,  chap,  i.),  though  this  signifies 
merely  that  he  was  from  the  beginning  an  object 
of  the  divine  plans  of  salvation.  A  more  real  pre- 
existence is  implied  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
related  apocalyptic  writings,  and  even  in  some 
Midrashim  appears  the  doctrine  that  the  Messiah 
is  a  superior  being  who  existed  before  all  time.  Still, 
such  passages  as  Bereshith  rabba  to  Gen.  i.  2  do  not 
prove  that  the  Messiah  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  in  the  metaphysical  sense. 

The  Messiah  was  to  appear  suddenly  (Baba  San- 

hedrin  97:   **  Three  things  come  unexpectedly:  the 

Messiah,  a  thing  that  is  found,  and  a 

7.  The  scorpion  "),  though  the  exact  time  is 
Messiah's  a  subject  of  dispute.  A  period  of  con- 
Activities,    cealment  on  earth,  however,  precedes 

his  appearance  (Justin  Martyr,  Trypho, 
viii.).  Christ  when  he  comes  is  imknown,  does  not 
even  know  himself  (as  Messiah)  imtil  the  prophet 
Elias  comes,  anoints  him,  and  reveals  everjrthing 
(Trypho f  ex.).  In  the  mean  time,  he  perfects  him- 
self in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  Law, 
instructed  by  God  as  were  Abraham,  Job,  and 
Hezekiah  (Bammidbar  rabboy  xiv.),  and  submits  to 
discipline  in  good  works.  According  to  Sanhedrin, 
98a,  he  sits  in  Rome  at  the  gate,  surrounded  by  the 
wretched  and  the  sick,  whose  wounds  he  binds, 
waiting  for  that  **  to-day  "  (Ps.  xcv.  7)  when  the 
conversion  of  his  people  will  allow  him  to  come  to 
them.  By  this  recognition  of  a  state  of  lowliness 
and  disesteem  an  effort  was  made  to  do  some  slight 
justice  to  the  picture  of  the  suffering  Messiah  in 
Isa.  Iii.,  liii.,  recognized  as  Messianic  by  the  Targum, 
although  with  a  weakening  of  the  vicarious  expia- 
tory sufferings  and  death  there  portrayed.  Latefy 
this  suffering  figure,  if  it  were  at  all  aooefitod,  wis 
referred  to  another  and  subordinate  Masiiih  Im^ 
below).     Regarding  the  form  in  wkdtk 
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David  was  to  appear,  there  was  never  a  very  clear 
idea.  The  distinction  between  Dan.  vii.  13  and 
Zcch.  ix.  9  presented  an  enigma  to  the  rabbis.  His 
work  consists  in  breaking  the  foreign  yoke  {Targum 
Jonathan  to  Isa.  x.  27)  and  bringing  his  people  back 
from  captivity.*  In  order  to  erect  his  kingdom 
{Targum  Onkeloa  to  Num.  xxiv.  17;  Targum  Jotup- 
than  to  Amos  ix.  11;  Origen,  Contra  Celsum,  ii.  29) 
he  endures  mighty  struggles  with  the  nations  (Tar- 
gum Jonathan  to  Zech.  x.  4).  The  principal  enemy 
is  the  Roman  empire,  whose  leader  Annilius,  who 
is  the  anti-Messiah,  will  be  killed  by  the  breath 
from  the  lips  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  II  Thess.  ii.  8, 
and  J.  A.  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktea  Judenthum,  ii. 
705  sqq.,  Frankfort,  1700).  The  dispute  whether 
the  ten  tribes  are  or  are  not  included  in  this  bring- 
ing back  of  the  exiles  was  decided  in  later  times 
by  assuming  the  coming  of  a  second,  subordinate 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph,  to  be  the  precursor  of 
the  son  of  David  (Baba  Sukkah,  52a).  This  Mes- 
siah is  to  be  a  descendant  of  Ephraim;  he  will  lead 
back  the  ten  tribes  from  their  exile  and  subject 
them  to  the  son  of  David,  and  will  then  be  killed 
in  the  war  with  Gog  and  Magog.  His  death,  ac- 
cording to  a  later  conception,  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
piation for  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  (cf.  Eisenmenger, 
ut  sup.,  ii.  720  sqq.).  By  this  assumption  of  two 
Messiahs  a  place  was  sought  for  those  features  of 
the  suffering  and  murdered  Messiah  which  are  pres- 
ent in  Isa.  liii.  and  Zech.  xii.  10,  yet  were  not  easily 
included  in  the  usual  conception  of  the  Messiah. 
At  an  earlier  period,  however,  the  rabbis  knew  of 
only  one  Messiah,  and  while  they  often  acknowl- 
edge the  prophecies  concerning  his  sufferings,  they 
attenuate  them  by  saying  that  the  Messiah  is  at 
first  to  work  in  lowliness  among  the  poor  and 
wretched  and  to  suffer  because  of  the  sins  of  his 
people,  which  delay  his  revelation  (so  Targum  Jonor 
tiian  to  Isa.  liii.).  The  suffering  servant  of  Yahweh 
is  an  especially  favorite  theme.  Later  Judaism 
with  its  ceremonial  righteousness  was  little  in- 
clined to  receive  the  more  earnest  Biblical  promise 
of  a  complete  atonement.  The  activity  of  the  Mes- 
siah will,  therefore,  consist  in  bringing  about  the 
universal  rule  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  will 
rebuild  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  and  establish  the 
authority  of  the  Torah. 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  land  and  the  prosperity  of 

the  nation  are  described  in  glowing  terms,  and  in 

these   blessings  the   repatriated    exiles   and  even 

the  departed    just  will  also  share,    since    a   first 

resurrection  of  the  dead  takes  place  in 

8.  Accom-  the  land  of  Israel,  the  faithful  who 

paniments  have  died  in  other  lands  being  trans- 

of  the      ported  thither  beneath  the  surface  of 

Messiah's    the  earth   (Eisenmenger,   ut  sup.,   ii. 

Coming.  893  sqq.).  The  reawakening  of  the 
dead  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  God 
and  sometimes  to  the  Messiah;  it  occurs  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  but  the  Samaritans  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  it.  Kethuboi  (111b)  says  that  even  the 
unlearned  will  have  no  part  in  It.  The  living  heathen 
will  offer  homage  to  the  Messiah  and  to  the  sanctu- 
ary at  Jerusalem,  though  there  will  be  a  great  dif- 
ference and  a  strict  barrier  between  them  and  Israel. 
FoUowiDg  the  Older  oC  events  as  given  in  Ezekiel, 


at  the  end  of  the  Messianic  epoch,  there  will  again 
ensue  a  general  uprising  of  the  heathen  nations 
against  the  rule  of  the  Messiah^  the  originators  and 
leaders  of  which  will  be  Gog  and  Magpg,  though 
according  to  other  views  they  are  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  Messiah  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mes- 
sianic era.  This  uprising  is  succeeded  by  a  final 
and  universal  judgment  of  the  world,  with  the  res- 
urrection of  all  the  dead  to  eternal  happiness  or  to 
condenmation.  Then  begins  the  state  of  perfection, 
for  which  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  created. 
The  just  enter  into  paradise,  the  godless  into  the 
pains  of  hell.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
distinction  is  not  always  maintained,  and  the  two 
epochs  often  run  into  one  another.  In  one  par- 
ticular, however,  there  is  agreement:  the  Messiah 
brings  about  the  consummation  of  all  things  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  to  new  and  eternal  life 
precedes  the  state  of  final  retribution. 

C.  VON  Orelu. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  materml  on  Messianum  is  abundant. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  commentaries  on  the  Bib- 
lical books  contjuning  passages  regarded  as  Messianic,  to 
works  on  Biblical  theology,  especially  those  of  Schults 
and  Dillmann:  the  subject  is  also  treated  more  or  less 
fully  in  the  literature  given  under  Apocrtpba;  Ibrakl, 
HiBTORT  op;  Prophkct;  and  PactTDSPioRAPBA.  On  the 
Messianism  of  the  Bible  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
works  of  C.  A.  Briggs  on  the  subject:  Meananic  Proph' 
ecu.  New  York.  1886;  and  Meaaiah  of  the  QoapeU,  3  series. 
New  York,  1893-05.  A  thoroughly  worthy  book  on  Old- 
Testament  Messianism  is  F.  H.  Woods,  The  Hope  of  Israel, 
ib.  1806.  Considerably  broader  in  scope,  but  based  on 
what  used  to  be  called  rationalistic  exegesis,  is  the  schol- 
arly work  by  J.  Drummond,  The  Jewish  Messiah,  London, 
1877,  covering  the  period  down  to  the  close  of  the  Tal- 
mud. A  book  which  has  caused  much  debate  from  its 
extreme  positions  is  A.  Kuenen,  Prophets  and  Prophecy 
in  Israel,  ib.  1877.  Consult  further:  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann, 
Weissaguno  und  Er/QUuno,  Ndrdlingen,  1841-44;  J.  J. 
St&helin,  Die  messianischen  Weissaoungen  des  A,  T., 
Berlin,  1847:  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  Chnatologie  des  A.T., 
3  vols.,  Berlin,  1854-57.  Eng.  transl.,  Chriatolooy  of  the 
O.  7.,  Edinburgh,  1854-1858;  A.  Tholuck.  Die  Propheten 
und  ihre  Weissaffunoen,  Gotha,  1867;  R.  Anger,  GeschicfUe 
der  messianischen  Idee,  Berlin,  1873;  £.  C.  A.  Riehm, 
Die  messianische  Weissaouno,  Gotha,  1875,  Eng.  transl., 
Messianic  Prophecy:  Edinburgh,  1801;  E.  Bdbl,  Christo- 
logie  des  A.  T.,  Vienna,  1882;  W.  F.  Adeney.  The  Hebrew 
Utopia;  a  Study  of  Messianic  Prophecy,  London,  1870;  P. 
J.  Gloag,  Messianic  Prophecies,  Edinburgh,  1870  (conser- 
vative); C.  von  Orelli,  Die  alttestamentliche  Weissagung, 
Vienna,  1882.  Eng.  transl..  Old  Testament  Prophecy  cf 
Consummation  cf  Goda  Kingdom,  Edinburgh,  1885;  B. 
W.  Saville.  FulfUled  Prophecy,  London,  1882;  A.  Edera- 
heim.  Prophecy  and  History  in  Relation  to  the  Messiah, 
ib.  1885:  E.  H.  Dewart,  Jesus  the  Messiah  in  Prophecy 
and  Ful/Ulment,  Cincinnati,  1801;  G.  S.  Goodspeed. 
IsraeVa  Messianic  Hope,  New  York.  1000;  F.  Delitssch, 
Die  messianische  Weissagungen,  Berlin.  1800.  Eng.  transl. 
of  earlier  ed.,  Messianic  Prophecies  in  Historical  Success 
sion,  Edinburgh,  1801;  J.  Richter.  Die  messianischen 
Weissagungen  und  ihre  ErfHUung,  Giesuen,  1005;  J.  H. 
Greenstone.  The  Messiah  Idea  in  Jewish  History,  Phila- 
delphia, 1007:  W.  O.  Oesterley.  The  Evolution  cf  the 
Messianic  Idea,  London,  1008:  Lagrange,  Le  Measianisme 
eheslesJuifa,  Paris,  1008;  E.  P.  Berg.  Our  Lord' a  Preparar 
tionfor  M  essiahship,  London,  1000 ;  A .  Causae.  L' Evolution 
de  Vespirance  messianique  dans  U  christianisme  primitif, 
Paris,  1000. 

On  the  late  Jewbh  ideas  the  works  of  Eisenmenger  and 
Schdttgen  mentioned  in  the  text  are  to  be  placed  among 
the  important  contributions.  Consult  further.  R.  Young, 
ChrisMogy  of  the  Targums,  Edinburgh,  1853;  A.  HiIrch- 
feld.  Die  jUdische  ApokaUyptik,  in  ihrer  geschichtiichen 
Entwickelung,  Jena.  1857;  T.  Colani.  Jt'aua  Christ  et  lea 
croyancea  messianiques  de  aon  temps,  Strasbun;,  1864; 
Uoltamann,  in  JahrhiikiheT  fUr  deutache  Theologie,   1867, 
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pp.  389  aqq.;  A.  WOnsohe,  Die  Leiden  dee  Aieeeiae,  Leip- 
sio,  1870;  M.  Vernes,  Hiet.  dee  idiee  meaeianupjiee,  Paris. 
1874;  F.  Weber,  Syetem  der  aUaynaoogalen  paldettniechen 
Theologie,  Leipsio,  1880;  J.  Hamburger,  ReeUencyklopHdie 
far  Bibel  und  Talmud,  vol.  ii..  Strelits.  1883;  G.  Dalman. 
Der  levdende  und  eterhende  Meeeuu  der  Sj/nagoge,  Berlin, 
1888;  J.  WellhaiiBen,  Skizzen  und  VorarheUen^  part  vi., 
Berlin,  1890;  £.  Huhn,  Die  meeeianiecKen  Weieeagungen, 
Tabingen,  1899;  W.  Wrede,  Dae  Meeeiahgeheimniee  in 
den  Evangelien,  Gdttingen,  1901;  SchQrer,  Geechichte, 
vols,  ii.-iii.,  and  the  Eng.  transl.  The  articles  in  DB, 
EB,  and  JE  are  also  to  be  used  on  the  Biblical  side. 

MESTREZAT,  mes"tre"za',  JEAN:  French  Re- 
formed; b.  in  Geneva  1592;  d.  in  Parb  May  2, 
1657.  He  studied  in  Saumur,  then  accepted  a  call 
from  the  church  at  Charenton,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  learned  theologian,  a  di&- 
tinguished  preacher,  and  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  French  Reformed  Church  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  active  in  its  s3mods,  in  its  dis- 
putations with  the  Jesuits,  and  in  its  negotiations 
with  the  court.  He  published  many  sermons, 
which  are  interesting  to  the  historian  of  the  Re- 
formed preaching  because  of  their  expository  char- 
acter (e.g..  Exposition  de  VepUre  aux  Hebreux^  5 
parts,  Geneva,  1653-55).  His  other  writings  are 
polemical;  a  treatise,  De  la  communion  d,  Jeau  Christ 
au  sficremerd  de  Veucharisiie  (Sedan,  1624),  was 
translated  into  German  (Frankfort,  1624),  English 
(1631),  and  Italian  (Geneva,  1638). 

(C.  ScHMIDTf.) 
Bibuoobaphy:   Andr^.    Eeeai  eur  lee  amvree   de  J.   Mee- 
tretat,  Strasburg,    1847;     A.  Archimard.    in  Mhnoiree  et 
documente,  xv.  29-72,  published  by  the  Society  of  History. 
Geneva;  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  ix.  113-121. 

liETALS,  HEBREW  USB  OF. 

Mineral  Poverty  of  Palestine  (|  1). 

Gold  (i  1). 

Silver  and  Copper  (f  3). 

Iron  (i  4). 

Other  Metals  (i  5). 

The  moimtains  of  Palestine  show  strata  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  formation,  older  deposits  occur 
only  sporadically,  and  the  coast  plains  and  valley 
of  the  Jordan  contain  fluvial  deposits;  all  these 
formations  are  notably  poor  in  metals.  The  refer- 
ence in  the  latter  part  of  Deut.  viii. 
I.  Mineral  9,  where  the  Holy  Land  is  extolled  as 
Poverty  of  a  '*  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and 
Palestine,  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
copper,"  can  not  be  to  [modem]  oreless 
Palestine;  while  in  the  first  clause  the  author  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  black  basaltic  rocks  east  of 
the  Jordan.  It  is  furthermore  probable  that  he 
consolidates  with  the  promised  land  a  large  portion 
of  Lebanon,  where  mining  was  practised.  The 
neighboring  regions  are  in  this  respect  more  favor- 
ably endowed.  On  Mt.  Sinai,  mining  (of  copper) 
dates  back  into  the  fourth  dynasty  (c.  3000  B.C.). 
And  in  the  north,  Lebanon  yields  ore,  though  in 
small  quantities.  Traces  of  old  copper  mines  and 
iron  mines  occur  north  of  Beirut  in  the  Kesravan 
range,  described  in  the  annals  of  Sargon  as  one  that 
contains  mines.  The  Septuagint  of  I  Kings  ii.  46c 
of  Swete's  ed.  (  «  ii.  48  of  Lagarde)  has  a  passage 
bearing  on  this  point,  which  is  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew and  reads:  ''  And  Solomon  began  to  open  up 
the  mighty  riches  of  Lebanon."    Jeremiah  (xv.  12) 


also  speaks  of  "  iron  from  the  north."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mines  which  so  strongly  impress  the  poet- 
ical Job  should  be  sought  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
or  in  Nubia.  At  all  events  the  Israelites  for  the 
most  part  derived  their  metals  from  the  neighbor- 
ing peoples,  but  they  soon  learned  the  art  of  work- 
ing them.  It  was  known  that  the  ores  must  be 
cleansed  of  their  impure  ingredients,  a  result  mainly 
achieved  by  the  smelting-process.  In  order  to  ac- 
celerate the  separation  of  metals  in  fusion,  they 
added  some  such  vegetable  alkaline  salt  (bdr)  as 
the  carbonate  of  potash  obtained  from  wood  ashes, 
or  a  mineral  alkaline  salt  (nete;  cf.  Isa.  i.  25;  Ezek. 
xxii.  18-22). 

Gold  {zahabh,  paz,  "  fine  gold,"  Ps.  xix.  10,  xxi. 

3;  Isa.  xiii.  12;  chiefly  in  poetical  passages;  kethem 

and    haraz    almost    exclusively    in    poetic    style: 

Isa.  xiii.  12;  Job  xxviii.  16,  etc.;  Zech. 

2.  Gold.  ix.  3;  Ps.  brviii.  13;  Prov.  iii.  14), 
according  to  the  Old  Testament, 
comes  principally  from  Ophir  (I  Kings  ix.  26  sqq.), 
Havilah  (Gen.  ii.  11)  and  Sheba  (I  Kmgs  x.  2).  The 
gold  of  Ophir  was  deemed  peculiarly  fine  (Job  xxviii. 
16;  Ps.  xlv.  9).  During  Solomon's  reign,  the  gold 
from  those  countries  reached  the  Israelites  in  course 
of  the  king's  direct  mercantile  operations;  other- 
wise through  the  Phenicians.  Early  narratives 
ascribe  wealth  in  gold  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xiii. 
2,  xxiv.  22,  53).  Solomon's  ships  are  supposed  to 
have  brought  from  Ophir  gold  to  the  amount  of  420 
talents  (about  $25,000,000) — an  enormous  sum  for 
those  times,  yet  consistent  with  legendary  embel- 
lishment (cf.  I  Kings  X.  21).  It  was  the  Phenicians, 
recognized  as  expert  goldsmiths,  who  served  as 
guides  to  the  Israelites  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  and 
from  them  the  Israelites  obtained  the  finer  prod- 
ucts of  the  metal.  Nevertheless,  the  goldsmith's 
craft  was  early  plied  among  the  Israelites  (cf.  Judges 
viii.  27,  xvii.  4).  For  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
see  Money  of  the  Bible.  The  earliest  gold  coin 
in  Palestine  was  the  daric.  Yet  even  in  early  times 
the  gold  employed  as  money  had  its  fixed  forms  in 
the  shape  of  bars  ["wedges"  or  "tongues";  see 
Gezer]  and  rings  of  defined  weight.  Otherwise,  gold 
was  chiefly  wrought  into  objects  of  adornment — 
rings,  chains,  jewels,  drinking-vessels,  cups  (see 
Dress  and  Ornament,  Hebrew).  The  account  of 
the  building  of  the  Temple  says  much  of  the  golden 
utensils  for  use  there  (I  Kings  x.  21)  and  of  over- 
laying the  walls  and  doors  with  gold-leaf  (I  Kings  vi. 
and  vii.).  Possibly  this  belongs  to  the  later  legend 
(cf.  Benzinger  on  I  Kings  vii.  48  sqq.);  the  Temple 
in  later  times  had  great  treasures,  which  in  seasons 
of  necessity  served  as  a  state  reserve  (cf.  II  Kings 
xii.  14;  Ezrai.  7  sqq.;  I  Mace.  i.  21  sqq.).  In  spe- 
cial favor  stood  the  art  of  inlaying  with  gold- 
leaf;  idolatrous  images  were  overlaid  with  gold 
(Judges  viii.  27;  Isa.  xxx.  22);  Solomon's  throne 
was  of  ivory,  "overlaid  with  the  finest  gold" 
(I  Kings  X.  18);  and  his  officers  had  "  targets 
of  beaten  gold  "  (I  Kings  x.  16;  cf.  I  Mace.  vi.  2). 
Textures  interwoven  with  gold  threads  were 
much  esteemed  (Ps.  xlv.  13;  Judith  x.  21;  Ecdus. 
xlv.  10). 

Silver  {keseph)  also  came  to  the  Israelites  by  way 
of  the  Phenidans,  and  principally  from  Taishish 


(Jen  X,  9;    Ezek.  xxvil   12),     Pliny  reports  that 

when  the  PhemciaiM  made  their  first  voyage  to 

Spain,  they  had  silver  anchors  cast  in 

3.  Silver    that  country.     Unfortunately  it  is  not 

and  Coppar.  stated  where  Solomon  obtained  hia 
abundant  silver  (I  Kings  x.  27).  The 
practical  uaes  of  silver  answered  in  general  to  those 
of  gold;  for  current  exchange  (Gen.  xxiii.  16,  xliii, 
21),  for  utensila  and  ornament  (Gen*  xliv,  2;  Ex. 
xxviii.  27  sqq.;  I  Chron.  xxii*  14).  [In  the  ear- 
liest times  gold  was  more  plentiful  and  less  pre- 
cious than  silver,  which  had  to  bo  purified  by 
amelting.  But  after  the  Pheni clans  bad  utilized 
the  great  deposits  of  Spain,  the  abundance  of  silver 
caused  ita  relative  deterioration  in  value,  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  worth  less  than  gold.]  The  ratio  of 
value  between  silver  and  gold  was  constant  through- 
out the  East,  one  to  thirt^Hjn  and  one-hiilf ,  the  ratio 
between  the  moon's  revolution  and  that  of  the  sun, 
silver  being  **  moon  metal  *'  and  gold  belonging  to 
the  sun.  Copper,  however,  belongs  to  Venus-Ish- 
tar,  and  its  ratio  to  silver  is  as  one  to  sixty.  It  has 
been  known  in  the  Elast  from  very  remote  times; 
aiid  it  was  known  there  at  a  very  early  period  ttiat 
the  combination  of  copper  with  tin,  or  bronj&e,  shows 
a  much  greater  degree  of  hardness  than  pure  cop- 
pet.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  aucieiit  cop- 
per mines  on  Sinai,  and  in  Babylonia  the  copper 
utensils  of  Telloh  date  from  about  the  same  era,  c. 
300O  B.C.  In  Canaan  copper  was  known  long  be- 
fore the  incursion  of  the  Israelites.  The  specimens 
discovered  in  Tell  Hesy  (probably  Lachish)  date 
from  about  1500  B.C.  Bronze  appears  in  that  coim- 
try  from  c.  1250,  and  from  c.  80O  B.C.  was  more 
and  more  supplanted  by  iron.  Goliath  had  bronze 
weapons,  and  his  spear's  head  atone  is  iron  (I  Sam. 
xvii.  5).  In  Jericho,  the  Israelites  acq m red  copper 
and  bronze  vessels.  Because  the  Plienicians  fetched 
their  material  from  Cyprus,  a  principal  mart  of 
native  copper,  it  came  to  be  termed  *"  Cyprian  ore,*' 
or  cyprium,  cupfrum.  Many  objects  were  wrought 
of  bronze;  bow,  shield,  spear,  greaves  (II  Sam. 
xxi.  16,  xxii.  35);  all  sorts  of  household  and  cook- 
ing utensils  (cf.  I  Kings  vii.),  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii, 
8;  Job.  xxvii.  18),  chains,  bars,  and  doors  (II  Sam. 
iii.  34;  Deut.  xxxiii.  25;  Ps,  cvii.  16;  Isa,  xlv.  2); 
also  sacred  images  (Num.  xxi.  9);  in  the  Temple 
the  utensils  of  the  court  and  for  sacrifices — the  altar, 
the  **  eea/'  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boas,  the  basins, 
etc.  (I  Kings  vii.  13-46).  That  the  Israelites,  even 
though  not  strangers  to  bronze-casting,  were  not 
equipped  for  elaborate  and  artistic  achievements 
in  Solomon's  time  is  plain  from  the  circumstance 
that  Solomon  had  the  Temple  utensils  designed  by 
Hiraro  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  vii.  13  sqq.).  The  imagery 
of  the  Bible  makes  bronze  the  symbol  of  hardness 
and  stability  (Deut.  xxviii.  23;  Lev.  zxvi  19;  Job. 
vi.  12,  xL  18;   Isa.  xlviii.  4). 

Iron  is  of  considerably  later  date  in  Palestine 
than  copper.  To  the  Babylonians  it  came  to  be 
more  generally  accessible  in  the  period  betiR^en 
Tigkth-Pileser  1.  (1100)  and  Asshurnasirpal  (BSQ). 
Under  the  latter,  iron  weapons  were  already  in 
use;  for  other  implements,  iron  was  employed 
along  with  bronze.  After  800  B.c,  iron  displaced 
bron^  as  a  metal  for  pmctical  use;  and  in  Khors- 


abad  there  was  discovered  a  great  iron  couch  of 
Sargon's  {722-705).  In  Canaan  iron  begins  to 
appear  about  the  same  time  as  in 
4*  Ircm.  Babylon;  in  Tell  Hesy,  from  1100 
B.C.;  in  Gezer  (q.v.),  it  was  of  rare 
employment  prior  to  Solomon's  time,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  earlier  in  use  there  for  im- 
plements of  husbandry  than  for  weapons,  since 
coincide ntly  with  iron  hooks  and  sickles  there 
appear  bronze  knives,  daggers,  and  arrow-heads. 
Hence  the  introduction  of  iron  was  contempo- 
raiieoua  with  the  colonization  of  the  Israelites. 
The  statement  that  the  war  chariots  of  the 
Canaan ites  were  tired  with  iron  (Judges  i.  19;  cf. 
iv.  3;  Josh.  xvii.  18)  is  an  anachronism,  since 
bronze  was  the  metal  thus  employed.  The  vari- 
ous discoveries  through  excavations  and  from  the 
reports  of  the  Old  Testa-ment  diu-i ng  the  royal  period 
show  that  bronze  long  remained  prcdomiimnt  over 
iron.  Weapons  are  of  bronze,  while  the  earliest 
use  of  iron  was  for  implements  in  the  time  of  David 
(II  Sam.  xii.  31;  cf.  Amos  i.  3).  Subsequently, 
iron  is  mentioned  more  frequently;  doors  with  iron 
biirs  (Isa.  xlv.  2),  coat  of  mail  (Job  xx.  24),  chains 
(Ps.  cxiix.  8)»  ax*heads  and  hatchets  (11  Kings  vi. 
5;  Deut.  xix.  5,  3Dr\'ii,  5),  luiils  and  **  styles  **  (Jer. 
xvti.  1 ;  Job  xix.  24).  Deut.  xxvii.  5  assumes  that 
stone-cutting  instnunents  are  of  iron  as  a  rule.  The 
Israelites  had  knowledge  of  iron  furnaces  for  smelt- 
ing the  ores  (I>eut-  iv.  20;  Jer.  xi.  4;  I  Kings  vii. 
16),  but  did  not  cast  iron;  for  skilled  craftsmen  the 
metal  used  was  always  bron«e,  not  iron.  The 
widely  current  assumption  that  they  knew"  how  to 
harden  iron  into  steel  is  erroneous.  Hebrew  imag- 
ery frequently  made  use  of  iron  in  similes  and  the 
like. 

Tin  {bedhtf},  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament among  the  metals  of  which  utensils  were 
made  (Nmn,  xxxi.  22;  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20),  appears 
rarely  to  have  been  employed  by  itself  alone.  In 
one  instance  a  tin  plummet  is  mcn- 
5.  Other  tioned  (Zech.  iv.  10);  otherwise,  the 
Metals,  plummet  is  of  lead.  Tin  is  ordinarily 
employed  as  an  adjunct  with  other 
metals  (Ezek.  xxii.  18,  20).  Bedhii  also  designates 
the  baser  elements  of  silver  ore  {Isa.  i.  25).  The 
Phenicians  imported  tin  from  Tarshish  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  12).  Lead  {'opherdh)  is  seldom  mentioned; 
it  came  from  Tarshish  by  way  of  Phenicia  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  12;  cf.  Pliny,  III.,  vii.).  It  ranked  as  a  base 
metal  (Jer.  vi.  28  sqq.).  Its  gravity  rendered  it 
suitable  for  the  plummet  of  carpenters  and  maaons 
(Amos  vii.  7  sqq.),  and  the  "  lead  "  of  ships  (Acts 
xx-^ii,  28).  There  were  leaden  tablets  for  writing 
(cf.  Job  xix.  23  sqq.;  Pliny,  XHL,  ii.).  It  wa« 
also  employed  a«  an  adjunct  with  certain  alloya 
(Ezek.  xxii.  18-22),  and  in  the  refining  of  silver 
from  other  mineral  ingre<lients  (Jer.  vi.  29).  An- 
timony {Miihium,  jnikh)  is  employed  by  the  Hebrews 
in  preparing  the  black  powder  that  was  used  by  the 
w^omen  for  painting  their  eyelids  and  eyebrows,  and 
is  still  used  in  the  East  (Jer.  iv.  30;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40; 
Job  xlii.  14;  II  Kings  ix.  30;  Josephus^  Wars,  IV., 
be.  10).  Since  it  was  rare  and  costly,  substitutes 
were  used  in  preparing  the  paint.  The  Hebrew 
word  ^ukh  is  used  to  denote  in  general  paints  of  this 
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character,  hence  the  term  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
everywhere  identical  with  stibium.     Whether  the 
Hebrew  haahmal  (Ezek.  i.  4,  27;  viii.  2)  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  elektron,  "  amber,"  of  the  ancients, 
and  whether  ''amber"  is  the  designation  of  a  me- 
tallic substance  are  matters  of  debate.     Neither  is  it 
certain  that  the ''  fine  brass  **  of  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18,  and 
the  "  burnished  brass  "  of  Ezek.  i.  7;  Dan.  x.  6;  the 
"  bright  brass  "  in  Ezra  viii.  27,  should  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  the  "  Corinthian  brass,"  an  alloy 
of  gold,  silver  and  copper,  although  in  these  in- 
stances the  reference  is  to  an  alloy  more  valuable 
and  finer  than  ordinary  brass.         I.  Benzinger. 
Biblioorapht:    K.  C.  W.  B&hr,  Symholik  det  moaaUehen 
CuUus,  i.  258-295,  Heidelberg.  1837;    R.  F.  BurtoD,  Gold 
Mines  of  Midian,  London,  1878;    Bensinger,  ArehAologiet 
pp.  148-149;   Nowack,  Archdologie,  pp.  243  eqq.;  J.  P.  A. 
Ennan,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  New  York,  1894;   G.  Mas- 
pero,  HisL  ancienne  dee   peuplee  de   Vorieni,  i.  756-757, 
ii.  534.  Paris,  1896,  Eng.  transl.,  Paeeing  of  the  Empiree, 
and  Dawn  of  Civilization,  London.  1899-1902;   F.  Vigour- 
oux,   Dictionnaire,   part  xxvi.   columns   1046-47;     idem. 
La  Bible  et  lee  d6couveriee  modemee,  iv.  299-302,  Paris, 
1896;    JE,  viii.  513-515;    the  articles  in  DB  and  EB  on 
the  individual  metals  (gold,  silver,  iron,  etc.),  and  EB^ 
iii.  3097-98,  with  the  references  to  other  articles  there 
indicated. 

METCALFE,  WILLIAM  MUSHAM:  Church  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  York,  England,  Sept.  14,  1840.  He 
was  educated  at  New  College,  London,  and  after 
being  minister  of  Tigh-na^-bruaich,  Argyllshire,  from 
1873  to  1878,  became  minister  of  South  Parish, 
Paisley,  which  position  he  still  retains.  He  was 
likewise  assessor  to  the  lord  rector  of  St.  Andrews 
University  from  1892  to  1898,  and  is  chairman  of 
the  Local  Endowment  Educational  Trust,  and  a 
governor  of  the  Paisley  Technical  College  and 
School  of  Arts.   In  theological  position  he  is  liberal. 


Besides  editing  the  quarterly  ScoUish  Review  from 
1882  to  1900,  he  has  written  or  edited  The  Nai^ 
ural  Truth  of  Christianity  (Paisley,  1880);  The  Rea- 
sonableness of  Christianity  {ISS2);  Pinkerton^s  VitcB 
Antiquce  Sanctorum  ScoticB  (2  vols.,  1889);  Ancient 
Lives  of  Scottish  Saints  from  the  Latin  and  Icelandic 
(1895);  ScoUish  Legends  of  the  Saints  (3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1896);  Charters  and  Documents  relating  to 
the  Burgh  of  Paisley  (Paisley,  1902);  The  Legends  of 
Saints  Ninian  and  Machor  in  the  Scottish  Dialect 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century  (1904);  and  History  of 
the  County  of  Renfrew  (1905). 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.    See  Compabative  Relig- 
ion, VL,  1,  a,  §  6. 

METH,  EZEKIEL:  German  mystic  and  leader 
of  a  band  of  enthusiasts;  b.  in  Langensalza  (10  m. 
n.w.  of  Erfurt)  late  in  the  sixteenth  century;  d.  at 
Erfurt  Oct.  26,  1640.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was 
Meth's  uncle,  Esaias  Stiefel,  but  Meth  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  leader.  For  the  characteristics 
of  the  sect,  which  entertained  beliefs  partaking  of 
the  peculiarities  of  those  of  the  Quakers,  Anabap- 
tists, and  Schwenckfeldians,  see  Stiefel,  EIsaias. 
Stiefel  was  supposed  to  be  immortal,  and  after  his 
death  in  1627  proved  this  supposition  to  be  mis- 
taken, Meth  returned  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Biblioorapht:    B.  F.  Gdschel.  Chronik  der  Sladt  Lanoen- 

eaUa,    ii.    310,    Leipsic,    1820;   G.  Arnold.  UnparteyiacKe 

Kirchen-und  KeUer-Hxetorie,  Theil  III.,  cap.  iv.,  4  vols., 

Pnmkfort,  1700-16. 

BiETHODIST  NEW  CONNECTION.     See  Metth- 

ODISTS,  I.,  3. 

METHODIST    PROTESTANT    CHURCH.       See 
METHODicrrs,  IV.,  3. 


I.  In  England. 

1.  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

John  Wesley:  Early  Life  (i  1). 

Early  Associations  (f  2). 

Bands;  Class  Meetings  ($  3). 

Love  Feasts,  Prayer-meetings,  Lay 
Preaching  (i  4). 

Origin  of  Conferences;  George  Bell 
(5  6). 

The  Deed  of  Declaration  (§6). 

Events  after  Wesley's  Death  (§  7). 

Polity  (§  8). 

Eminent  Officers  and  Representa- 
tives (5  9). 

Educational  and  Missionary  Agen- 
cies (S  10). 

Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Ireland 
(5  11). 

2.  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

3.  The  Methodist  New  Connection. 

4.  Primitive  Methodists. 

6.  The  Protestant  Methodists. 

6.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Associa- 

tion. 

7.  The  United  Free  Churches. 


METHODISTS. 

8.  Bible  Christians. 

0.  The  United  Methodist  Church. 
II.  In  Australasia. 

History  (i  1). 

Agencies  and  Activities  (i  2). 

III.  In  Japan. 

IV.  In  America. 

1.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Beginnings  (i  1). 

Dissensions;  Wcnley's  Device  (i  2). 
The  New  Organisation  ($  3). 
The  General  (inference  (i  4). 
Slavery   and    the   Church   in   the 

South  ((  5). 
Lay  Representation  (16). 
Female  Representation  (S  7). 
Government  (5  8). 
Missions  ($  9). 
Brotherhoods  (§  10). 
Other  Agencies  ((  11). 
Notable  Representatives  (i  12). 

2.  The  Methodist   Episcopal  Church 

South. 
Organisation  ($1). 
Property  and  Development  (§  2). 


L  In  England.  1.  Wesleyan  Methodists:  John 
Wesley,  in  his  Short  History  of  Methodism,  gives  the 
names  of  four  Oxford  students  who,  in  Nov.,  1729, 
began  to  spend  certain  evenings  in  a  week  in  read- 
ing together,  chiefly  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 
The  number  slowly  increased  and,  in  1735,  George 
Whitefield  aflSliated  with  them.  "  The  exact  regu- 
larity of  their  lives  and  studies  occasioned  a  gen- 


Govemment  and  Activities  (§3). 
Representatives  and  Results  (}  4). 

3.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

4.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  or 
Church  of  Amen«a. 

5.  The  Free  Methodist  (Jhurch. 

6.  The   African  Methodist   EpuKX>pal 
Church. 

7.  The  African   Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church. 

8.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

0.  Minor  Methodist  Churches. 
10.  In  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces. 
Beginnings  (i  1). 

Division  and  Denominations  (§  2). 
Unification  ($3). 
V.  The  Doctrinal  Standards  of  Meth- 
odism. 
Doctrinal  Bases  (i  1). 
Distinctive      Doctrinal      Featuroe 

(5  2). 
American  Position  (i  3). 
Purpose  and  Results  ((  4). 

tieman  of  ChrisJ.  Church  to  say,  *  Here  is  sprung  up 
a  new  sect  of  Methodists.'  " 

The  undisputed  founder  of  Wesleyan  Methodism, 
John  Wesley  (q.v.),  was  the  great-grandson  of  Bar- 
tholomew Wesley,  a  cleigyman  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  one  of  2,000  ministers  ejected  from  their 
pulpits  in  1662  under  the  Act  of  Unifonmty  (aeo 
Uniformitt,  Actb  ov).    Hii  90a  M  -t^     | 
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in  Oxfoni,  became  a  clergymnn,  ami,  like  his  father, 
for  being  true  to  his  priticiples,  was  expelled 
from  Hs  pariish.  He  was  the  father 
1,  Jokn  of  iSaiiiuel  Wci^ley,  also  an  Oxford 
Wesley;  scholar ,  and  the  father  of  a  large  and 
Barly  I^lfe,  not^ible  family,  in  chiding  John  and 
Ciiaries  Wesley.  Their  mother  came  of 
an  intellectual » de%'oii{,and  non-conformist  ancestry. 
The  spirit  of  independence  was  liereditary,  and  the 
environment  w&s  favorable  to  its  expression.  During 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  John  Wesley  everything 
relating  to  religion  *'  except  morals  "  received  at^ 
tention  in  England,  and  from  early  manhood  his 
life  was  a  continmil  protest  against  the  prevailing 
PBtigioua  laxity  and  immorality,  lie  took  Wa  mas- 
ter's degree  Feb.  14,  1727;  and  from  August  of  that 
year  to  Nov.,  1729*  having  been  or<Jained  deacon 
and  priest^  officiated  aa  his  father's  curate  at  Ep- 
worth.  Soon  after  lua  father's  death  Wesley  be- 
came a  missionary  to  Georgia,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Charles,  who  was  secretary  to  James 
Oglethorpe,  founder  of  the  colony,  arrived  Feb.  5, 
1736,  ex|>ecting  to  be  pastor  to  the  English  and 
missionary  to  the  Indiana.  Upon  the  ship  w^ere 
certain  devout  Moravians,  who^  during  a  fearsome 
storm,  nmnifested  a  degree  of  calmness  and  faith 
in  the  face  of  death  beyond  that  posaesaed  by  Wes- 
ley, and  be  ever  after  acknowledged  his  indebted- 
neas  to  them.  In  Georgia  he  met  a  Moravian, 
Peter  Bolder,  who  told  him  to  preach  faith  until  he 
experienced  it.  His  career  in  Georgia  was  disap- 
pointing. The  whites  in  that  colony  would  not  en- 
dure his  asceticism.  His  government  of  the  parish 
waa  imperious^  though  none  impeached  his  mo- 
tives. Social  relations  imfieded  his  work;  a  com- 
bination wa-s  formed  to  drive  him  from  the  colony; 
the  ci%^i!  law  waa  invoked  against  him,  and  he  de- 
termined to  return  to  London  and  submit  his  griev- 
ances to  the  authorities.  On  the  voyage  home- 
ward his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  in  the  search 
for  a  self-sustaining  faith,  fortified  by  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  After  his  return  to  England  he  spoke  fre- 
quently in  small  societies,  consisting  ctiiefly  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Eat-ablishcd  Church  seeking  for  clearer 
spiritual  life.  The  crbia  dime  on  the  evening  of 
May  24,  1738,  while  he  was  listening  to  the  reading 
of  L«ther*s  preface  to  the  epjjstle  to  the  Roman.y, 
II is  own  aeeoimt  is:  '*  I  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed,  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone,  for 
salvation;  and  an  assitrance  was  given  me  that  he 
had  taken  sway  my  sins^  even  mine,  and  saved  me 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.''  In  that  moment 
Evanp^licjil  Metho^Iism  was  bom. 

When  George   Whitefield   (q.v.)    returned   from 
America  he  promptly  viHit**d  Wesley,     The  reputa- 
tion of  Whit^efield  as  the  greatest  of  pulpit  orators 
had  spread  on  both  continents;  and  as 
2.  Early    no  building  ctmld  contain  the  number 
AsbocIa^    who  desired  to  hear  him  he  resorted  to 
tlons.       the  fields,     Wesley  found  it  difficult  to 
approve  thb;    but  as  he  continued  to 
preach  with  the  terrible  energy  and  unction  of  a 
first  believer,  he  was  not  usually  allowed  to  speak 
a  second  lime  in  the  churches:  on  this  account  and 
because  of  the  crowdi*,  he  also  was  letl  to  preach  in 
tbe  open    air.    For   doini;   the  same  thkig    the 


archbishop  of  ('anterbury  threatened  Chjirles  Wes- 
ley with  excommmiication.  Wesley's  Arminianism 
caused  an  estrangement  from  the  uncomprombing 
Calvinist  Whitefield.  When  controversy  "hud  be- 
come intense,  Wesley  wiimnifd  up  by  Baying  that 
**  thotse  who  believed  in  universal  retlemption  had 
no  desire  to  separate,  but  that  thcxse  who  held  par- 
ticular redemption  would  not  hear  of  any  accom- 
modation, being  determined  to  have  no  fellowship 
with  men  who  were  in  such  dangerous  errors;  so 
there  were  now  two  sorts  of  Methotlists— those  for 
particular  and  those  for  general  redemption."  The 
break  between  Wesley  and  Whitefield  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  but  the  result  was  the  formal  ion  of  two 
sorts  of  organized  Methodists,  *'  Wesleyan  Methoii- 
ists  "  and  "  Calvinistic  Methodists.'*  Before  this 
se{)aration  numerous  societies  had  been  formed, 
but,  not  having  proper  supervision,  most  of  them 
dissolved,  Peter  Bohler  suggested  to  Wesley  the 
formation  of  another  in  London,  and  it  was  estal>- 
lished  in  Fetter  Lane,  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Moravian  Church.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  several  small  compani^  in  Bristol  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  society;  a  similar 
union  took  place  in  Kingswood,  and  another  in 
Bath,  These  received  the  nmne  of  '"  United  Soci- 
eties," Wesley  places  the  time  when  the  first  of 
these  w^as  formed  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1739.* 
Dissensions  arose  in  the  Fetter  Lane  society.  Errors 
were  so  strongly  advocated  that  on  Sunday,  July  6, 
1740,  Wesley  read  to  the  society  his  objections  to 
them.  The  principal  heresies  wero  "  denunciation 
of  tlie  Christian  mini^stry  as  an  institution  **;  "  op- 
position to  all  ordinances  ";  and  the  affirmation 
that  "  silence  is  the  best  substitute  for  the  means 
of  grace,' ^  Wesley  repelled  these  views,  and  he  and 
about  seventy-five  seceding  members  met  at  the 
Foundry  instead  of  at  Fetter  Lane;  and  thus,  on 
July  23,  1740,  *'  the  Methodist  Society  in  London  " 
was  founded. 

While  affiliating  with  the  Moravians,   Wesley's 

followers    had    instituted    *'  Men's    Bands "    and 

"  Women's  Bands,"  winch  were  to  meet  at  least 

once  a  week  to  sing,  pray,  and  exliort.     Tliey  were 

expected  to  reveal  the  true  state  of 

3.  Baads;  their  souls  as  they  understood  it,  and 
Class       confess   their   faults  one   to  another. 

Meetlug-B.  Wesley  met  the  men  every  Wednesday 
evening,  and  the  women  on  Sunday, 
Some  object^  on  the  ground  that  the  Bands  were 
"  man-made."  Wesley  repUed:  '*  They  are  pru- 
dential helps,  grounded  on  reason  and  experience, 
in  order  to  apply  the  general  rules  given  in  Scrip- 
ture ftccording  to  particular  circumstances."  Others 
stigmatiised  them  as  ''  mere  popery."  Wesley  an- 
swered: "  Do  they  not  yet  know  th;it  the  only 
popish  confession  is  the  confession  matle  by  a  single 
person  to  a  priest?  .  ,  ,  Whereas  what  we  practise 
is  the  confession  of  several  conjointly,  not  to  a 
priest,  but  to  each  other.'*  MemlMTs  of  the  ''  Bands  *' 
were  selected  from  the  united  societies.     The  united 

*  ThotnM  Jackjrtjn,  author  of  The  CenUnarp  of  Wrftri/an 
Melhcdi*m  (London,  1839),  snyn:  "  From  that  time  Wi?fil«*y 
dintini^iahea  what  hj»  •ometimeiii  d«#tigriatej<i  the  Um(«dl  So- 
ctetiftj,  ftfiil  at.  other  tlmefi  the  Uniiwi  Society,  from  aJI  re- 
liKioua  ftaoodiitiQua  with  which  h«  had  been  previously  oon^ 
oected.'' 
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societies  consisted  of  the  awakened,  but  the  "  Bands  " 
of  those  only  who  were  supposed  to  have  received 
remission  of  sins.  Later  there  were  select  societies 
composed  of  those  who  were  believed  to  walk  in 
the  light  of  God's  countenance.  Members  were 
bound  "  to  abstain  from  evil,  especially  buying  or 
selling  on  the  sabbath;  tasting  spirituous  liquors; 
pawning;  backbiting;  wearing  needless  ornaments, 
as  rings,  earrings,  necklaces,  laces  and  ruffles;  ta- 
king snuff  or  tobacco;  to  maintain  good  works, 
especially  alms-giving  and  reproving  sin,  to  attend 
the  service  at  church,  to  receive  the  sacrament  once 
a  week,  and  to  observe  Fridays  as  days  of  fasting 
or  abstinence."  Wesley  had  built  a  meeting-house 
in  Bristol,  but  though  subscriptions  and  collections 
were  made  to  pay  the  debt,  a  large  amount  remained 
due.  On  Feb.  15,  1742,  the  principal  members  of 
the  Bristol  Society  met  to  devise  measures  whereby 
the  debt  might  be  discharged.  One  said:  **  Put 
eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me,  and  if  they  can  give 
nothing,  well;  I  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for 
myself.  And  each  of  you  call  on  eleven  of  your 
neighbors  weekly,  and  do  the  same."  This  was 
done.  Wesley  had  instructed  the  collectors  to  In- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  the  members,  and  after 
a  while  some  of  these  informed  him  that ''  such  and 
such  did  not  live  as  he  ought."  It  struck  him  im- 
mediately, "  this  is  the  thing,  the  very  thing,  we 
wanted  so  long."  From  this  sprung  the  clas»- 
meeting.  Six  weeks  afterward  Wesley  instituted 
it  in  London,  where  it  had  long  been  difficult  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  members  personally. 
They  divided  the  society  into  classes  like  those  at 
Bristol,  Wesley  appointing  as  leaders  those  in  whom 
he  could  confide.  In  process  of  time  the  clas»- 
meeting  incorporated  all  the  elements  in  the  Bands 
found  to  be  useful,  and  the  Bands  were  discon- 
tinued. 

Love  Feasts  originated  in  the  proposal  that,  on 

one  evening  in  the  quarter,  the  men,  and  on  the 

next,  the  women,  in  the  Bands  should  meet,  and 

on  a  third  day  they  should  meet  to- 

4.  Love     gether.     The   latter   Wesley   called   a 

VesMtUf     Love  Feast.     In  these  assemblies  bread 

Prayer-     and  water,  partaken  of  by  all  present, 

Meetingw,  are  the  symbols  of  fellowship.     Prayer, 

Lay        singing  of  hymns,  and  testifying  to  ex- 

Preachinff.  perimental  religion  succeed  each  other, 

and  in  the  early  period  of  Methodism 

developed  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

Public  prayer-meetings  were  established  in  1763 
by  two  young  men  who  introduced  them  in  places 
where  there  was  no  Methodist  preaching.  They 
^  soon  became  general,  for  it  was  found  that  they  ex- 
ercised the  talents  of  young  men,  training  them  in 
the  various  services  of  the  church.  When  Wesley 
visited  the  Germans  he  heard  Christian  David  (see 
Unity  op  the  Brethren)  preach,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  was  prepared  by  David's  career  to  estab- 
lish lay  preaching,  when  a  suitable  person  should  ap- 
pear. John  Cennick,  a  spiritual,  and  intellectually 
capable  man,  was  invited  to  hear  a  brother  read  a 
sermon  to  the  colliers,  but,  the  reader  not  arriving, 
Cennick  was  requested  to  speak  to  the  people;  he 
reluctantly  complied,  and  ''  the  Lord  bore  witness 
with  his  words  in  so  much  that  many  believed  in 


that  hour."  When  Wesley  came  many  desired  bim 
to  forbid  Cennick  to  preach,  instead  of  which  he 
gave  encouragement,  and  for  the  next  eighteen 
months  Cennick  preached  constantly,  sometimes 
supplying  Wesley's  place  in  Bristol.  Writers  be- 
fore Tyerman  assumed  that  Thomas  Maxfield  was 
the  first  lay  preacher;  Tyerman  maintains  that 
John  Cennick  preceded  him. 

As  unity,  direction,  and  instruction  of  the  lay 
preachers  and  actively  sympathizing  clergymen 
who  affiliated  with  Wesleyan  Methodism  were  es- 
sential to  the  integrity  and  spirit  of  the  movement, 
they  were  assembled  for  consultation. 
6.  Origin  The  first  conference  was  in  the  Foun- 
of  Oon-  dry  in  London  on  June  25,  1744.  John 
ferenoea:  and  Charles  Wesley,  John  Hodges, 
George  Henry  Piers,  Samuel  Taylor  and  John 
Bell.  Meriton,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  were  present;  and  four  lay 
preachers,  Thomas  Rogers,  Thomas  Maxfield,  John 
Bennett,  and  John  Downs.  They  evolved  a  system 
of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  practise.  At  the  third 
conference  the  country  was  divided  into  seven  cir- 
cuits. Copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  conference  were 
to  be  given  to  those  who  were  present,  but  were 
ordered  read  to  the  stewards  and  leaders  of  Bands 
the  Sunday  and  Thursday  following  each  confer- 
ence. At  the  conferences  the  preachers  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  various  circuits:  the  result  of  their 
systematic  and  eneigetic  labors  amazed  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  most  distinguished  clergjrman  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  Wesley,  and  for  many 
years  the  most  useful  to  him  next  to  his  own  brother 
Charles,  was  John  Fletcher  (q.v.),  vicar  of  Madeley. 
A  Swiss  by  birth,  a  man  of  culture  and  rare  gifts  in 
speech  and  literary  composition,  he  had  been  con- 
verted by  Methodists.  As  in  the  apostolic  era  and 
in  every  religious  movement  since,  excess  of  enthu- 
siasm turned  the  heads  of  some,  so  George  Bell,  one 
of  Wesley's  local  preachers,  became  a  fanatic,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  work  miraculous  cures.  He 
became  almost  if  not  actually  insane.  Wesley  bore 
with  him  long,  Methodism  suffering  in  reputation 
thereby.  To  the  grief  and  astonishment  of  Wesley, 
Bell  secured  the  support  of  Thomas  Maxfield,  who 
had  been  converted  under  Wesley's  preaching  dur- 
ing his  first  visit  to  Bristol,  and  had  been  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Londonderry  who,  in  laying  hands 
upon  him,  said,  ''Sir,  I  ordain  you  to  assist  that 
good  man,  John  Wesley,  that  he  may  not  work 
himself  to  death."  Bell,  whose  fanaticism  daily 
intensified,  caused  a  panic  by  prophesying  that  the 
world  would  end  on  a  given  day,  and  Wesley  was 
obliged  to  expel  him.  Many  in  London  withdrew 
from  the  societies,  exclaiming,  ''  Blind  John  is  in- 
capable of  teaching  us;  we  will  keep  to  Mr.  Max- 
field." Subsequently  Bell  lost  his  religious  ardor, 
became  a  skeptic,  and  then  a  politician,  **  as  ultra 
in  his  political  opinions  as  he  had  been  in  religion." 
Maxfield  opened  an  independent  chapel  (A.  Stevens, 
History  of  Methodism,  i.  409,  New  York,  1858). 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  thousands  flocked  to 
Wesley's  standard,  that  many  societies  were  estab- 
lished and  chapels  reared,  since  be  was  apparently 
ubiquitous,  traveling  constantly  and  preaehiiic  often 
ten  times  in  a  week,  inspiring  the  people  Ojf  bii 
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eermonfl,  the  iminorlai  hymns  of  his  brother  Ctiarles, 
and  hk  ability  to  converse  in  the  German^  Span- 
ish, and  Italian  tongues*  Many  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  secretly^  and  not  a  few  openly, 
sympathized  with  the  apostolic  brothers.  The 
growth  by  the  year  1767  is  shown  by  the  following 
table. 

Circuit  A.  PreiLchera.  Members. 

Engliijil 26                75  22,410 

Iwlwid 0                10  2.801 

Scotland. .,     6                  T  468 

WflJM, 1                  3  233 

41  104  25.9U 

These  had  endured  the  scrutiny  and  discipUne  of 
Wesley.  As  Wesley  advanced  in  years  the  neces* 
Bity  for  measures  to  prevent  Ihe  dissolution  of  the 
societies  became  obviou8,  not  only  to  the  magician 
who  had  wrought  such  marvelous  results,  but  to 
leading  minds  among  the  clergymen  who  affiliated 
with  him,  lay  preachers,  and  the  more  astute  mem* 
bers  of  the  society. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  in  the  year  1784  Wesley 
gave  to  the  conference  **  a  legal  settlement.'^  From 
an  early  period  the  deeds  of  chapels  and  preachers' 
houses  or  parsonages  had  conveyed  the  said  build- 
ings to  trustees  for  the  use  of  such 
@.  The  preachers  as  John  or  Charles  Wesley 
Deed  of  should  send,  and.  after  their  death,  as 
Doclftratloa.the  conference  should  appoint.  Thomas 
Coke,  a  wealthy  clergyman,  educated 
for  the  bar,  who  had  devoted  his  time  and  posses- 
sions to  Methodism,  advised  Wesley  to  conj^ult  the 
ci\il  authorities;  and  he  ascertained  that  the  con- 
ference could  not  be  recognized  unless  more  pre- 
cisely defined,  and  that,  as  things  then  were,  it 
could  not  claim  control  over  the  pulpits.  AVesley 
reported  this  to  the  conference,  which  ret|uestcd 
him  to  "  draw  up  a  definition  of  lis  character  and 
powers.'^  Under  the  guidance  of  the  best  legal 
counsel  he  executed  a  deed  of  declaration,  in  which 
the  names  of  one  hundred  preachers  were  recorde<i, 
to  constitute  a  legal  conference  after  his  death.  He 
deemed  this  number  sufficient  to  secure  the  prop- 
erty and  insiu-e  the  unity  of  the  body,  and  also  as 
many  as  could  wisely  be  withdrawn  anntially  for  a 
week  or  more  from  pasitoral  work.  Wesley  re- 
corded that  "  in  naming  these  preachers,  as  Ive  had 
no  advisers  he  Imd  no  respect  to  persons,  but  sim- 
ply set  down  those  which  accortliug  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment  were  most  proper/'  The  deed  pro- 
vides that  the  conference  meet  once  a  year  at  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  Leeds,  or  any  other  place  which  the 
memljcrj*  should  select.  The  sessions  were  never 
to  last  ov'er  three  weeks,  nor  less  than  five  days, 

Uand  the  conference  was  empowered  to  fill  vacancies. 
To  give  validity  to  any  act  or  vote,  forty  members 
must  be  present,  with  the  exception  that  if  the  legal 
^nindred  should  by  death  or  other  cause  be  reduced, 
thoee  present  might  conduct  biLsiness.  In  onier  to 
secure  attendance,  any  member  who  should  remain 
away  from  two  Kuecessive  annual  sessions  forfeited 
memljership,  unless  he  appeared  on  the  first  day  of 
the  third  session,  or  was  voted  exemption.  It  was 
forbidden  to  appoint  to  any  of  the  chapels  a  preacher 
not  a  member  of  the  Methodist  connection.  "  No 
ppoiatment  could  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than 


three  years,  except  in  the  cases  of  ordained  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England."  Tlie  conferenoe 
had  power  to  commission  members  of  the  body  to 
represent  it  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  their  '*  official 
acts  being  recognized  as  acts  of  the  conference." 
The  hfe  estate  of  John  and  Charles  W^esley  in  the 
houses  and  chapels  of  the  connection  was  not  to  be 
alTected  by  this  deed.  As  there  were  191  members 
of  conferenoe,  the  names  of  ninety- one  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  deed  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  conference  on  equal  terms  with 
their  brethren-  Controversy  ensued,  and  several 
preachers  left  the  connection.  Those  who  remained 
were  pjermitled  to  vote,  and  such  as  had  been  mem- 
bers a  given  niMuber  of  years  were  aJlowed  to  vote 
for  the  president  in  nomination,  for  the  confirmar 
tion  of  the  legal  hundred. 

After  the  death  of  WV^ley  serious  contests  arose 
and  continued  for  several  years.  Influential  lay- 
men and  ministers  proposed  to  adhere  to  the  Church 

of  England,  and  a  few  attached  them- 

7,  BventB  selves    to   various    dissenting    bodies. 

after  Wea^  The  conference  of  1791  expressed  its 

l©y*s  Death,  views  equivocally,  and  that  of  1792 

cast  lota  to  determine  whether  the  sac- 
ranients  should  be  administered  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Eventually  the  following  rules  were  enacted; 

"  No  ordinalion  shall  take  place  in  the  MetliodUit  Coonee- 
tion  without  tb©  connent  tit  the  Conference, 

*'  If  any  brother  brtak  the  above-^nentioned  rule  hy  or- 
daining or  beinjr  ordained  without  the  conwrnt  of  the  ooo- 
fennoe,  the  brother  so  breakiaE  the  rule  doeti  thereby  ez- 
cludt^  himM«lf,  The  Lord's  Supper  ahal]  not  be  administered 
by  any  person  among  our  societies  in  Elo^land  and  Ireland 
for  the  en»uiaK  year  on  any  con«ideration  whatever  except 
in  Lontloin/'* 

In  1793  the  conference  resolved  that: 

"  Where  the  Bocietien  desired  it  they  should  have  it,  and 
that  there  shuuid  no  longer  be  any  dlMti^ction  between  or- 
ttained  and  un ordained  preacher*,  that  no  tcowns,  cassocks, 
bands  nor  »urp1ic«.t,  nor  the  title  of  Reverend  shnutd  be 
used." 

Neither  party  was  satisfied.  The  eubstanoe  of 
the  plan  adopted  in  1795  was  that  where  the  sacra- 
meitts  were  being  peaceably  administered  they 
should  be  continued;  but  that  they  should  not  be 
administered  elsewhere  unless  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  and  of  the  leaders  and  stewards  concurred 
in  tlesiring  it;  not  for  many  years  was  the  practise 
of  laying-on  of  hands  in  ordination  adopted. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  is  a  form  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  yet,  **  strictly  speaking,  it  is  neither  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  nor  Congregational/*  but  has  ctiarac^ 
teristics  of  each.  Wesleyan  Methodism  deniea  a 
radiojil  distinction  between  teaching  t 
8-  Polity,  and  ruling  presbyters,  but  reserves  for 
the  presbyters  or  pastors  the  deter^ 
iiiination  of  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
When  the  society  developed  into  a  church,  the  lead- 
ers and  stewards  became  the  local  church  council. 
There  Is  a  distinct  local  preachers'  quarterly  meet- 
ing, over  which  the  auperintendent  minister  of  each 
circuit  presides.  There  are  also  lay  officials ,  formerly 
called  general,  but  now  circuit  stewards;  these  re- 
ceive the  moneys  from  stewards  of  the  societies  in 
the  circitit.  Such  society  and  circuit  officers  are 
appointed  to  office  by  the  ministers,  and  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  meeting  into  which  they  are  to 
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be  introduced.  The  administration  of  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  each  society  or  local  church  is  vested  in 
the  leaders'  meeting;  and  that  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  circuit  in  the  quarterly  meeting  or  col- 
lective assembly  of  the  lay  officers  of  the  circuit. 
These  invite  ministers,  determine  their  allowances, 
review  all  interests  of  the  circuit,  and  send  resolu- 
tions to  the  district  synod  or  memorials  to  confer- 
ence. A  peculiar  feature  of  the  polity  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  is  that  in  case  of  the  enactment  of  a 
new  law  intended  to  be  binding  in  the  circuits  and 
societies,  each  quarterly  meeting  has  the  right  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  for  one  year,  until 
reconsidered  by  the  conference.  Subject  to  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  the  deed  of  dcKclaration  as 
constituted  and  defined  by  Wesley,  the  conference 
rules  the  whole  body.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
an  annual  assembly  of  copastors,  meeting  to  exer- 
cise mutual  discipline  and  take  mutual  counsel  in 
regard  to  specifically  pastoral  subjects;  and  in  part 
it  is  a  conjoint  assembly  of  ministers  and  lay  breth- 
ren convened  to  receive  reports,  deliberate  and  de- 
termine in  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
connection.  At  the  close  the  '^  Legal  Conference  " 
*'  as  a  matter  of  necessary  legal  form  and  solem- 
nity "  adopts  what  has  been  done  in  the  sessions 
of  the  general  conference.  Between  the  conference 
and  circuits  are  district  meetings,  which  are  prac- 
tically provincial  "  synods,"  so  called  since  1893. 
These  were  originally  organized  as  committees  of 
the  conference.  During  the  transaction  of  pastoral 
business  they  are  assemblies  of  pastors  only;  for 
other  business,  they  are  lay  and  clerical  assemblies; 
the  circuit  stewards,  the  specially  elected  represen- 
tatives of  the  circuit  quarterly  meetings,  district 
treasurers  of  connectional  funds,  lay  members  of 
district  conmiittees  of  "  Sunday  and  day  school 
affairs  "  and  of  the  district  organization  of  the  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  At  the  pastoral  sessions 
of  the  synod  ministers  exercise  discipline,  counsel 
concerning  spiritual  interests,  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  the  like.  The  conference  receives 
recommendations  from  the  synod,  and  remits  ques- 
tions to  it.  The  synod  is  also  a  court  of  appeal; 
nor  can  legislation  adopted  by  the  conference  be- 
come binding  law  till  it  has  been  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  synod. 

The  conference  confers  great  power  on  its  presi- 
dent;   but,  in  general,  the  presidents  have  been 
both  defenders  and  guides.    The  most  dominating 
ruler  was  Jabez  Bunting  (q.v.),  four  times  presi- 
dent, and,  whether  in  or  out  of  that  office,  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  the  control- 
0.  Eminent  ling  spirit.     Robert  Newton,  a  chaste 
Offloera     orator,  was  also  four  times  president. 
andBepre-  Adam  Clarke  (q.v.),  oriental  scholar, 
■entatives.  vigorous  preacher  and   Biblical  com- 
mentator, three  times;    and  Thomas 
Coke  (q.v.),  Joseph  Bradford,  John  Pawson,  Thomas 
Taylor,  Thomas  Jackson,   historical  and   connec- 
tional  book  editor;    John   Hannah,   John  Scott, 
Richard  Reece,  Joseph  Entwisle,  Henry  Moore,  one 
of  the  appointed  biographers  of  Wesley;  John  Bar- 
ber, James  Wood,  George  Marsden,  John  Farrar, 
•George  Osborne,  and  James  Harrison  Rigg  (q.v.) 
each  twio8  filled  ths  chair.    The  last-named  was 


one  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  list,  in  force  of 
character  and  clearness  of  mind,  who  was  long 
connected  officially  with  public  education.  There 
is  one  living  ex-president,  who  has  served  twice, 
Charles  H.  Kelly,  beloved  as  a  personality,  and 
useful  in  high  connectional  offices.  Several  of  the 
most  notable  men  in  the  presidency  served  but  once. 
Of  these,  perhaps  the  greatest  was  William  Arthur 
(q.v.),  conspicuous  for  fifty  years  throughout  the 
religious  world.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (q.v.),  of  the 
modern  type,  was  known  as  an  evangelist  and 
promoter  of  enterprises  for  uplifting  the  submerged 
classes  and  popularizing  the  Christian  religion  and 
church.  Among  the  noteworthy  men  that  Wesleyan 
Methodism  has  produced  are  Richard  Watson, 
William  B.  Pope,  theologians,  and  William  Morley 
Punshon  (qq.v.),  the  orator;  from  the  beginnings 
laymen  have  increased  in  influence,  many  being  as 
well  known  and  as  useful  as  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  clergy. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  has  always  placed  a  high 

estimate  upon  education.     The  views   of  Wesley 

on  this  subject  were  in  some  particulars  unendur- 

ably  ascetic,  but  mingled  with  these 

10.  Eduoa-  were   principles   of  permanent    value. 

tional  and  In   1836  the  conference  took  up  the 
Klasionary  subject  of  education  in  general  and  a 

Agencies.  Wesleyan  Educational  Conmiittee  was 
appointed.  Week-day  and  infant 
schools  were  established  in  1843.  In  1851  a  train- 
ing-college at  Westminster  was  opened,  and  in  1872 
a  second  training-college  for  female  teachers.  Houses 
for  the  Wesleyan  schools  are  held  in  trust  for  the 
connection.  The  conference  of  1875  approved  the 
Education  Committee's  plan  for  establishing  middle- 
class  schools,  of  which  there  are  ten  or  more.  The 
first  great  movement  in  the  direction  of  higher  ed- 
ucation was  the  establishment  of  Wesley  College, 
Sheffield;  the  next,  the  institution  now  known  as 
Queen's  College,  Taunton.  A  theological  institu- 
tion was  established  in  1834,  and  there  are  four 
branches,  situated  respectively  at  Richmond,  Dids- 
bury,  Headingley,  and  Handsworth.  Besides  these 
are  the  Methodist  College  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  the 
Westminster  Training  School  and  the  Leys  School 
at  Cambridge.  Missions  to  the  heathen  were  not 
undertaken  until  1786,  when  Thomas  Coke  started 
a  mission  to  negro  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
At  his  instigation  a  mission  to  West  Africa  was  be- 
gun in  1811,  and  in  1813  another  in  Ceylon.  In 
1815  missions  were  opened  in  Australasia,  in  Ger- 
many in  1830,  in  Switzerland  in  1839,  in  Italy  in 
1860.  Many  of  the  missions  established  are  now 
independent.  The  missions  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  British  conference  are:  in  Europe: 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta;  in 
Africa,  Cairo;  in  South  Africa,  Transvaal,  Swazi- 
land, Rhodesia;  in  West  Africa,  Sierre  Leone,  Gold 
Coast,  Lagos;  in  Asia,  Ceylon,  India  (north  and 
south),  and  China;  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the 
Bahamas,  Honduras,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  gen- 
eral, Wesleyan  Methodist  foreign  missions  have 
prospered  greatly.  Home  missions  are  reduced  to 
a  most  efficient  system.  The  Weslejran  Methodkts 
report  for  1909  in  Great  Britain^  fi20JBflS  oommiK 
nicants;  foreign  fniwionw,  143^11  >^hr» 


cnce>  I,67ri;  South  African,  including  Engliah  and 
native,  117,146, 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1747 

by  Thomas  Williams,     In  the  same  year  Wesley 

visited  that  country,  and  on  his  retiun 

11,  Wes-  to  England  sent  back  his  brother 
loyan  Charles  and  Charles  Perronet,  who  n> 
ICotliodiain  mained  six  months  preaching  and  or- 
In  Ireland,  ganizing  societiea.  As  Methahsm  in- 
creased ao  did  the  efforts  of  the  Romjin 
Ckthohc  Church  to  crush  it.  Mobs  attacked  the 
**  Swaddlers/'  as  Methodists  were  called,  but  Wes- 
ley an  Methodism  gained  many  converts  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  as  wel!  as  from  the  imattached 
peasantry,  whatever  their  belief  or  non-belief. 
Wesley  visited  Ireland  more  than  twenty  times, 
and  after  his  death  Coke  became  the  apostle  of  Ire- 
land, VLHiting  it  twenty-five  times^  at  his  own  charge, 
giving  freely  to  needy  preachera  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels.  In  1782,  when  he  presided  at  the 
Irish  conference,  there  were  fifteen  circuits  and 
6,000  members.  In  1813  there  were  fifty-six  cir- 
cuits and  28,770  members.  Among  the  untiring 
laborers  Gideon  Ouseley  was  foremost.  Disputes 
ara-ije  concerning  the  sacraments,  which,  after  the 
death  of  Coke,  the  people  recei\^ed  from  Presbyte- 
rians or  the  Establishes!  Church,  according  to  the 
tendency  of  the  Methodist  preacher.  In  1816  a 
large  number  seceded ^  claiming  to  be  members  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  and  organized 
the  Primitive  Methodmt  Society  of  Ireland;  but  in 
1878,  after  serious  vicissitudes,  they  reunited  with 
the  Wesleyan  Church  of  Ireland.  A  permanent  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  retaining  a  large  number  of 
Methodist  commimicantii  in  the  Emerald  Isle  has 
been  the  constant  emigration  to  America;  by  this 
means  the  church  for  years  lost  more  than  1,000 
members  per  annum.  Yet  in  the  centennial  year 
1839,  the  26,000  members  contributed  $75,000  to 
the  fund,  estabhsbetl  schools  in  Dublin  and  Cork, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  friends  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  foundeil  in  1868,  and  liave  since  main- 
tained, a  college  of  high  repute  in  Belfast,  Prom- 
inent laymen  and  ministers  have  been  converted 
and  developed  in  the  Irish  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church*  among  the  ministers,  William  Arthur, 
Adam  Clarke  and  Henry  Moore,  the  more  distin- 
guished. In  1877  laymen  were  atlmitted  to  the 
conference.  The  acts  of  the  Wesleyan  conference 
in  Ireland,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the 
conference  deed-poll,,  are  made  valid  by  the  official 
concurrence  with  the  said  acts  of  a  delegate  from 
the  British  conference,  which  concurrence  is  to  the 
Irish  conference  what  the  legal  hundred  is  to  the 
British  conference.  Ten  ministers  of  the  Irish  con- 
ference are  members  of  the  legal  hundred  of  the 
British,  and  the  ex-president  of  the  British  confer- 
ence presides  in  the  sessions  of  the  Irish  conference. 

The  report  for  1909  is  246  ministers,  621  lay 
preachers,  421  church  buildings,  1,606  other  preach- 
ing-places, 25.969  communicants. 

2,  Calvlntstio  Methodtata:  After  the  death  of 
Whilefield,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  divide<l  into 
three  sects.  The  first,  known  as  Lady  Hunting- 
don's Connection  (see  Huntikodon,  Selina  Has- 
rmos,  CotTNTEsa  op),  obsen^ed  strictly  the  fitur- 
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gical  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  instead 
of  an  itinerant  ministry  instituted  a  settled  pastor- 
ate. As  practically  a  congregational  polity  waa 
adopted,  many  of  the  congregations  became 
ciated  with  the  collection  of  Congregational  churches. 
The  second  division  was  the  Tabernacle  Connection, 
or  Whitefield  Methodists,  As  each  society  consid- 
ered itself  independent,  they  soon  disappeared  as  a 
distinctive  denomination,  most  of  them  affiliating 
with  the  Congregationalists  or  Independents.  The 
third  was  the  Wekh  Calvinistic  Methodists  (see 
Prebbyterians),  organized  in  1743,  They  have 
prospered,  extending  principally  in  Wales  and 
reaching  the  United  States  by  way  of  immigration. 
They  are  influential  and  vigorous,  at  times  ex- 
periencing revivals  of  such  intensity  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Christian  world.  After  contrib- 
uting for  many  years  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  Liverpool  in  1840, 
Its  first  attempts  were  in  India,  where  persevering 
faith  has  been  rewarded.  There  are  more  tlmn  500 
preaching-places,  450  day  schools,  6,000  commtmi- 
cants,  and  nearly  20,000    attendants. 

3.  Th6  Methodist  New  Connection:  Alexander 
Kilham,  born  in  Epworth,  1762,  of  Methodist  pa- 
rents, became  a  local  preacher,  and  in  1785  Wesley 
received  him  into  the  regular  itinerant  rainmtry. 
As  he  grew  in  influence  he  proposed  various  altera- 
tions. Three  years  before  the  death  of  Wesley, 
Kilham  made  known  his  design  of  petitioning  the 
conference  "  to  let  us  have  the  liberty  of  English^ 
men,  and  to  give  the  Lord's  Supper  to  our  socie- 
tiea."  He  sent  petitions  to  the  conference  of  1791, 
and  submitted  a  new  system  of  government  for  the 
connection.  As  dbcussion  progresstsd  he  grew 
more  determined^  appealing  to  God  "  to  destroy 
everything  that  belongs  to  despotism  wherever  it 
at>pears.''  At  the  conference  of  1796  he  waa  put 
upon  trial.  After  hot  debate  the  conference  unani- 
mously adjudged  him  "  unworthy  of  being  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Methodist  Connection.*'  Soon  afterward 
he  liegan  the  formation  of  the  Methodist  New*  Con- 
nection. In  places  where  the  Wesleyans  would  not 
allow  him  to  preach  in  their  chapels,  dissenters 
opened  their  houses  of  worabip.  To  disseminate 
his  views  he  established,  at  Leeds,  a  periodical 
called  The  Monitor,  In  Leeds  167  class-leaders  and 
other  officers,  and  sixty-seven  delegates  from  the 
trustees  of  the  connection  appeared  at  the  confer- 
ence of  1797,  calling  for  changes  in  the  government. 
The  spread  of  sympathy  with  Killmm's  projects 
within  the  pale  of  the  Wesleyan  connection  caused 
alarm. 

The  conference  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection 
w*as  constituted  upon  the  representative  system, 
laymen  having  an  equal  voice  with  the  clergy  in 
the  government  of  the  church;  while  in  doctrine 
and  general  visages  they  did  not  differ  from  the  old 
conr^ection.  This  church  at  first  gained  rapidly, 
and  later  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace.  At  the  first 
ecumenical  conference,  held  in  London,  ISSl,  it 
was  reported  to  have  31,652  members.  It  took  the 
first  step  in  mission  work  in  1824,  and  soon  after 
established  missions  in  Ireland,  It  began  a  mis- 
sion in  Canada  in  1837,  and  thirty-eight  years  after, 
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when  it  united  with  other  Methodist  bodies  in  that 
province,  it  contributed  7,661  members.  In  1859 
this  church  began  mission  work  in  China,  and  in 
1862  in  Australia.  This  mission  affiliated  with 
other  Methodisms.  The  China  mission  prospered, 
having  more  than  4,466  communicants,  100  churches, 
and  many  chapels.  In  1907,  it  reported  41,875 
communicants  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Primitive  Methodiata:  The  Primitive  Meth- 
odists arose  in  1810.  Lorenzo  Dow  (q.v.),  an  ec- 
centric American  Methodist  preacher,  with  a  spark 
of  genius,  visited  England  and  Ireland  and  there 
introduced  campv-meetings.  The  story  of  the  re- 
markable meetings  in  the  western  forests  of  the 
United  States  recalled  to  older  members  the  mar- 
velous open-air  triumphs  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 
Dow  was  master  of  a  weird  eloquence  and  absorbed 
by  his  conviction  that  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to 
England  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  days. 
A  few  regular  Wesleyan  preachers  permitted  the 
camp-meetings  to  be  held  within  the  bounds  of  their 
circuits,  and  attended  them;  but  the  conference 
denounced  this  as  highly  improper.  About  this 
time  young  Hugh  Bourne  was  passing  through  an 
experience  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of  John 
Wesley.  When  he  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
he  read  The  Life  of  Fletcher,  several  of  Wesley's 
sermons,  Alleine's  Alarm,  and  Baxter's  CaU  to  the 
Unconverted,  and  these  works  seemed  to  meet  his 
spiritual  needs.  He  joined  the  Wesleyans  and 
zealously  sought  the  salvation  of  certain  rough  lum- 
bermen in  his  employment.  In  May,  1807,  assisted 
by  several  Wesleyans,  especially  by  William  Clowes 
and  Thomas  Cotton,  he  held  a  camp-meeting  at 
Mow  Cap,  "  a  border-line  between  Staffordshire  and 
Cheshire."  The  next  sununer  special  meetings  of 
like  character  were  held.  The  Wesleyan  preachers 
of  the  circuits  adjacent  to  Mow  Hill,  fearing  the 
spread  of  a  fanaticism  which  might  bring  scorn 
upon  true  religion,  issued  hand-bills  repudiating  the 
movement.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  conference  the  following  resolution  was 
passed:  "  It  is  our  judgment  that  even  supposing 
such  meetings  to  be  allowed  in  America,  they  are 
highly  improper  in  England  and  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischief;  and  we  disclaim  idl  connection 
with  them."  Thereafter,  most  of  the  leading  Meth- 
odists held  aloof  from  the  camj)-meeting.  Bourne 
and  a  few  others  persisted  and,  securing  recognition 
of  their  meeting  by  the  civil  authorities,  were  enabled 
to  preserve  order.  The  Wesleyan  conference  would 
not  endure  what  it  described  as  Bourne's  ''  insuffer- 
able contumacy."  Bourne  and  Thomas  Clowes 
were  expelled  from  the  connection,  which  natiu^Uy 
made  them  yet  more  zealous.  In  1809  Hugh  Bourne 
and  his  brother  James  hired  James  Crawfoot,  noted 
for  piety,  to  preach  in  neglected  places  for  three 
months,  the  salary  being  ten  shillings  per  week. 
"  This  is  generally  looked  on  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  ministry."  In  the 
spring  of  1810  those  converted  in  meetings  held  by 
Hugh  Bourne  were  formed  into  a  class,  which  was 
offered  to  the  Burslem  circuit  (Wesleyan),  but  the 
authorities  declined  to  accept  its  members  ''  unless 
they  pledged  to  sever  their  connection  with  Hugh 
Bourne."    Bourne  took  the  class  under  his  per- 


sonal charge  as  a  distinct  society,  Sept.,  1810;  and 
this  is  considered  to  be  the  birth  of  the  connection. 
The  name  "  Primitive  Methodist  "  was  formally 
assumed  in  1812.  Two  years  later  a  comprehen- 
sive body  of  laws  was  adopted.  The  form  of  church 
government  is  in  substance  Presbyterian,  but  with 
a  larger  mixture  of  the  lay  element  than  is  found 
in  Presbyterian,  or,  even  at  this  day,  in  other 
Methodist  denominations.  The  general  conference 
convenes  yearly,  and  consists  of  twelve  "  deed  poll " 
members,  four  persons  elected  by  the  previous  con- 
ference, and  delegates  chosen  by  the  district  meet- 
ings, in  the  unusual  proportion  of  two  laymen  to 
one  traveling  preacher.  In  1829  a  deed  poll  was 
"  enrolled  in  chancery  "  to  make  more  effectual 
the  deeds,  leases,  etc.,  and  to  render  donations  and 
trusts  secure;  it  was  also  valued  as  a  permanent 
statement  for  the  settling  of  controversy.  An  ap- 
peal is  allowed  from  court  to  court  to  the  final 
arbiter,  the  conference.  This  communion  has  paid 
much  attention  to  education.  One  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  to-day,  Arthur  Samuel  Peake  (q.v.),  is 
associated  with  other  accomplished  persons  on  the 
staff  of  the  Hartley  College  of  this  church,  located 
at  Manchester,  England,  and  named  after  the  phi- 
lanthropist, W.  P.  Hartley,  who  has  given  munifi- 
cently for  its  endowment.  Famous  preachers  such 
as  James  Macpherson,  William  Antliff,  Samuel  Ant- 
liff,  James  Travis,  and  John  Flanagan  have  been 
among  the  leaders  of  this  enterprising  and  growing 
section  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  is  by  far  the  largest  of  those 
which  follow  Wesley  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  original  Wesleyan  body.  It  has  con- 
stantly grown;  in  1881  it  had  185,316  communi- 
cants, 1,150  ministers  and  more  than  twelve  times 
as  many  local  preachers,  the  majority  preaching 
every  Sunday.  This  denomination  formed  a  for- 
eign Missionary  Society  in  1844,  opening  missions 
in  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  Thes^ 
missions  were  affiliated  with  the  other  Methodist 
bodies  of  those  countries.  It  also  carries  on  ener- 
getic missions  in  Africa  among  the  natives.  Sta- 
tistics for  1909  show  212,168  members,  5,148  church 
buildings  at  home  and  5,018  members  and  proba- 
tioners in  foreign  missions. 

6.  The  Proteatant  Methodiata:  The  Protestant 
Methodists,  who  in  1828  organized  themselves  into 
a  separate  body,  resulted  from  irreconcilable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  society  over  the  intro- 
duction of  an  organ  into  the  largest  chapel  in  Leeds. 
Until  1820  trustees  of  chapels  could  obtain  this 
"  risky  innovation  "  only  by  direct  application  to 
the  conference.  In  this  case  the  conference  had 
prematurely  consented,  and  a  local  preacher  con- 
voked unauthorized  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of 
agitation.  When,  at  the  appeal  of  the  superin- 
tendent, he  would  not  desist,  the  latter  sentenced 
him  to  three  months'  suspension  from  his  office. 
Thereupon  seventy  local  preachers  made  common 
cause,  and  refused  to  preach,  affirming  that  they 
would  sit  in  silence  with  him.  He  was  expelled, 
and  a  futile  attempt  made  to  seciu«  pacification. 
A  large  number  seceded,  assuming  the  name  of  non- 
conformist Methodists  (popularly  called  "  Non- 
Cons.").    This  name  they  changed  for  that  of  Prot- 
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est&nt  MethtHiisUi.  In  Leeds  alone  1,040  members 
were  lost,  and  ebewberc*  the  depletion  was  even 
more  fierioiiB.  As  a  separate  body  they  have  long 
ceased  to  exist. 

e.  I'bo.Wealeyan  Methodist  AssoeUtion :  The 
Wesleyan  Mcthotiist  Association  began  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  Wesleyan  conference  to  estab- 
lish a  theological  seminary*  Two  days  before  the 
conference  of  ISIMp  a  number  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men met  to  diiscufls  the  project  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, to  be  presided  over  by  Dr.  Jabea  Bunting.  In 
the  progress  of  the  controversy,  Samue!  Warren 
found  him^Lf  in  a  minority;  and  as  soon  as  the 
conference  adjoumetl  he  bef^an  a  general  agitation. 
The  Mancliester  district  meeting  suspended  liim, 
and  Robert  Newton  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  superin tendency.  Warren  applied  to  the  court 
of  chancery  for  an  injunction  against  Newton  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Oldham  Street  Chapel.  The 
vice-chancellor  sustaining  the  district  meeting, 
Warren  appealed  to  Lyncl hurst,  the  lord  chancellor, 
who,  after  a  thorough  review  of  the  Methodist  pol- 
ity, aa  established  by  Wesley's  deed  of  declaration, 
and  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  confer- 
ence, affirmed  the  decision  of  the  vice-chancellor. 
Warren  was  expelled,  as  were  two  others  on  charges 
of  lawlessly  abetting  him.  Circulars  had  been  dis- 
tributed denouncing  the  action  of  the  conference, 
as  well  as  the  leaders  who  directed  the  acts.  All 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  distribution  were 
under  censure,  and  others  under  suspicion.  The 
disruption  of  1S49  began  with  the  expulsion  of 
James  Everett,  Samuel  Dunn*  William  Griffith^ 
Jamea  Bromley,  and  Thomas  Rowland,  suspected 
of  connection  with  the  ''  fly-sheets."  No  formal 
and  general  secession  took  place  until  after  the  con- 
ference of  1850.  Within  five  years  after  that  date 
the  original  Wesleyan  connection  was  depleted  by 
100,469j  and  "  some  of  the  fairest  and  most  fruit- 
ful circuits  in  Methodism  were  laid  waste,"  But, 
leas  tlian  half  of  those  who  left  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection entered  the  new  denomination. 

7,  The  TJnited  Free  Oburohes:  The  Protestant 
Methodists  J  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association, 
and  the  "  Wesleyan  Reformers  '*  (the  title  taken 
by  those  who  organised  after  the  expulsion  of  Ever- 
ett and  hia  companions),  certain  societies  calling 
themselves  "  Arminian  '*  Methodists,  and  others 
styling  themselves  Webh  Independent  Methodists, 
imited  in  the  year  1857  under  the  name  of  the 
Ignited  Free  Churches.  This  body  at  onoe  became 
the  tliird  in  numerical  importance  of  the  Methodist 
denominations  in  England*  When  consotidated  it 
had  39,986  members  and  2,152  probationers.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  yeara  the  church  included  72,- 
907  members  and  t>,984  on  probation.  The  govern- 
ment is  democratic.  The  home  circuits  are  divided 
into  districts,  but  district  meetings  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  rtmiarkable  powers;  the  annua!  assembly 
controls  only  matters  of  connectional  interest.  The 
connect ional  officers  are  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly, elected  annually,  the  connectional  secretary, 
treasiu^r,  and  the  corresponding  secretary.  The 
church  has  shown  commendable  interest  in  foreign 
missions^  continuing  those  which  came  in  with  the 
unioDj  and  eetabUshiag  others  in  the  West  Indies, 


Africsi,  and  China,  Among  the  most  eminent  of 
British  MethodiHts  in  his  day  wa«  Marmadnke 
Miller,  heard  on  religions  and  civic  <|uestions 
with  great  interest.  .\t  the  end  of  11W37  it  had 
84,464  members  and  probationers  at  home,  and 
in  the  foreign  field  18,739  members  and  proba- 
tioners. 

8»  Bible  Ohristlans;  The  denomination  known 
as  "  Bible  Christians  "  originated  in  Cornwall, 
Wilham  O'Bryan  was  one  of  its  founders,  and  in 
May,  1810,  was  formally  exclude<l  from  the  Metlj- 
odist  society,  "  tn  the  chapel  of  which  he  had  given 
the  freehold  beside  one- ha  If  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, for  no  crime  except  irregular  attempts  to  save 
souls.  ^'  In  1814  he  retired  from  business  in  order 
**  to  be  ready  to  go  whithersoever  providence  di- 
rected his  steps."  He  sought  ont  parishes  in  which 
there  was  no  evangelical  preaching  and  wrought 
much  good.  After  a  few  years  of  independent  ac- 
tion he  reunited  with  the  Methodist  society,  but 
aubse^inently  his  "  ticket  "  wiis  withheld  on  the 
ground  tliat  he  had  not  been  excluded,  but  that  he 
had  excluded  himself.  He  then  began  to  form  hia 
own  plan  of  appointments,  and  a  new  society  re- 
sulted. James  Thome  was  an  associate  founder  of 
the  "  Bible  Christians."  Dm-ing  1815  and  1816 
throngs  were  converted,  O'Bryan  being  so  active 
that  the  converts  were  characterised  as  "  Bryan- 
itea."  Societies  were  formed  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  adjacent  islands.  The  first  conference 
coiisiiited  of  twelve  of  the  itinerant  brethren.  Every 
circuit  was  empowered  to  fiend  one  of  its  stewards 
to  the  annual  district  meeting,  **  and,  to  prevent 
priestly  domination,  every  fifth  year  additional  rep- 
resentatives were  to  be  so  appointed  as  t4>  make  the 
number  of  the  itinerant  preachers  and  representor 
tives  equal."  A  contention  fjegan  in  1827  as  to 
the  authority  of  conferenc**,  and  O'Bryan  developed 
a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  those  W^esleyans  who  had 
disfellowshiped  him.  In  the  struggle  both  0*Bryan 
and  thorte  who  formulated  their  demands  used  the 
iron  hand  without  the  velvet  glove.  In  the  end 
O'Bryan  migrated  to  America  and  bad  no  further 
connection  with  the  Bible  Christiana.  The  work 
had  spread  throughout  the  outlying  provinces  of 
England.  The  first  chapel  was  built  in  1818;  in 
1859  the  connection  occupied  453  chapels  at  home, 
and  in  1900  the  number  had  increased  to  607.  Be- 
tween the  years  1851  and  1860  separate  conferences 
were  established  in  Canada^  South  Australia,  and 
Victoria,  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  society 
was  apparent  in  the  fact  that,  in  1821,  a  missionary 
society  was  established  for  sending  missionaries 
into  dark  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
countries,  "  as  divine  providence  might  open  the 
way,"  In  18S1  two  missionaries  were  sent  to  Brit- 
ish North  America;  and  in  1850  James  Rowe  and 
the  devout  James  Way  were  set  apart  to  open  a 
mission  in  South  Australia^  which  prospered  ex- 
ceedingly and  extended  into  the  neighboring  colony 
of  Victoria,  Missions  were  established  later  in 
New  Zealand,  Queenv*iland ,  and  China.  In  the  re- 
port to  the  ecumenical  conference  in  1H81  its  num- 
l>er  of  communicants  had  reached  31,542.  At  home 
it  had  long  maintained  a  force  of  missionaries  work- 
ing among  the  lowest  stratum  of  LondoD's  popular 
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tioD,  and  in  other  parts  of  England.      See  Biblb 

GnUBTIANB. 

9.  The  United  MethodUt  Ohuroh:  In  1902  the 
United  Free  Churches  had  83,803  members,  and 
raised  more  than  £104,000  for  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury fund.  The  oiganisation  declared  that  its  de- 
nomination was  a  practical  illustration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  union,  and  that  it  believed  that  those 
who  are  nearest  to  each  other  in  their  foundation 
principles  should  unite.  The  United  Free  Churches, 
the  Methodist  New  Connection,  and  the  Bible  Chris- 
tians in  1905  prepared  a  basis  of  union.  Substan- 
tial agreement  was  reached;  and  in  Sept.,  1907,  at 
Wesley's  Chi^l,  City  Road,  London,  the  adjourned 
conferences  of  these  three  churches  met  as  a ''  uni- 
ting conference,"  and  by  permission  of  an  act  of 
parliament  formed  the  United  Methodist  Church. 
The  total  membership  of  the  three  amalgamating 
bodies  is  186,905. 

Methodism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  now 
consists  of  three  large  bodies,  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

Besides  these  are  two  smaller  societies,  the  Wes- 
leyan Reform  Union,  8,489,  and  the  Independent 
Methodist  Churches,  9,442.  There  are  in  all  these 
bodies  969,078  members,  exclusive  of  members  of 
the  foreign  missions. 

IL  In  Australasia:  The  Rev.  Samuel  Leigh,  the 
first  Methodist  preacher  to  go  to  Australia,  arrived 
in  Aug.,  1815,  and  began  his  work  in  New  South 
Wales.  By  Mar.,  1816,  an  address  of  the  Method- 
ist societies  in  New  South  Wales  was  sent  to  the 
Wesleyan  mission  committee  in  Lon- 
2.  Histoiy.  don.  The  history  of  his  subsequent 
work  and  that  of  his  successors  is  as 
interesting  as  the  civil  and  personal  history  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  Thirty  years  after 
Mr.  Leigh  began  his  work,  the  Primitive  Methodists 
appeared;  and  later  the  Bible  Christians,  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  and  the  Methodist  New 
Connection  planted  missions.  The  Wesleyan  spread 
among  the  English  in  the  seven  colonies,  and  es- 
tablished missions  in  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  New  Guinea. 
The  Primitive  Methodists  were  also  at  work  in  all 
the  colonies  save  West  Australia.  The  Bible  Chris- 
tians labored  in  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New 
Zealand,  maintaining  a  few  circuits  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  United  Free  Methodists  were  repre- 
sented in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  Methodist  New  Conneo- 
tion  had  established  but  two  circuits  in  Australia. 
About  1888  these  circuits  were  incorporated  with 
the  Wesleyan  and  Bible  Christian  churches.  In 
1895  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  had  in  Australasia 
51,702  members,  and  there  were  in  the  missions 
34,691  members.  According  to  the  number  of 
members  at  that  time  the  Bible  Christian  denomi- 
nation was  twice  the  size  of  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  and  the  Primitive  Methodist  body 
double  the  sise  of  the  Bible  Christians.  These 
■mailer  bodies  were  two-fifths  the  sise  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Church  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania, and  one-fourth  that  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
Sun  in  the  whole  southern  world.  Methodist  union 
in  Australasia  was  agitated  for  a  long  time  before 


effective  steps  were  taken.  In  New  Zealand,  after 
prolonged  negotiation,  the  ministers  and  monbers 
includ^  in  the  Wesleyan  conference,  the  United 
Free  Methodist  Churches,  and  the  Bible  Christians 
formed  a  union  in  the  year  1896.  The  only  section 
of  Methodism  in  that  island  which  declined  to  enter 
into  the  union  was  the  Primitive  Methodist.  Two 
years  later  a  union  of  the  denominations  was  effected 
in  Queensland.  The  Primitive  Methodists  and  the 
Bible  Christians  in  South  Australia  came  together, 
and  later  the  Methodist  New  Connection;  and  in 
1900  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists, and  the  Bible  Christians,  joined  by  the  United 
Free  Church,  were  consolidated  into  one  body  in 
South  and  West  Australia.  By  this  time  preparar 
tions  for  the  complete  union  of  all  Methodists  in 
Australia  reached  a  culmination,  and  from  Dee. 
31,  1902,  Methodism  became  one  in  Australia,  a 
continent  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  and  almost 
one  in  New  Zealand,  about  as  large  as  the  British 
Isles;  there  was,  therefore,  a  united  Methodism 
throughout  Australasia,  except  the  Primitive 
Methodists  in  New  Zealand,  who  represented  only 
one-eightieth  in  numbers  of  the  Methodisna  ol 
Australia. 

The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  Australasia 
supports  missions  in  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  New  Britain. 
Tonga  was  formerly  connected  with  the  board  of 

missions.    The  latest  mission  is  that 

3.  Agencies  to  Solomon  Islands.    The  Ust  of  nar 

and        tive  ministers  is  long,  and  includes 

Activitiei.  such  names  as  Philemon  Waqaniveit- 

agavi,  Ananias  Tagavi,  Tychicus  Noke, 
Moses  Mamafainoa,  and  Zephaniah  Bilavucu.  The 
Fiji  district  synod  has  reached  such  a  degree  oi  de- 
velopment that  the  conference  resolved  that  the 
principle  of  lay  representation  be  brought  into  op- 
eration in  1908.  It  is  also  under  contract  to  accept 
from  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  England 
a  definite  field  of  work  in  India,  and  a  complete 
plant  in  one  of  the  presidencies  in  that  country. 
A  recent  conference  recorded  its  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  signal  success  which  he  has  given  to  its  mis- 
sions in  the  South  Seas;  for  the  islimds  which  have 
been  won  from  savagery  and  cannibalism  and  that 
are  now  Christian;  for  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  savingly  converted  to  God,  and  for  the  na- 
tive ministers,  local  preachers,  and  teachers  raised 
up,  by  whose  labors,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  missionaries  sent  from  England  and  Australia^ 
so  great  a  work  has  been  done.  These  inconteati^ 
ble  statements  constitute  a  pillar  of  defense  against 
attacks  upon  missionary  effort  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
civilised races.  The  Australasian  Methodist  Church 
is  devoting  itself  to  education.  It  supports  a  theo- 
logical coUege  and  other  institutions  for  training- 
purposes  and  a  number  of  high  and  village  8cho(£. 
The  progress  of  Australasia,  though  unequally  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  colonies,  of  recent  years  has 
been  extraordinary,  and  not  only  the  British  E2m- 
pire  but  all  leading  nations  have  watched  with  in- 
terest its  various  experiments  in  legislation  which 
have  dealt  with  the  burning  questions  of  the  age. 
As  in  other  continents  Methodism  has  shown  in 
Australasia  its  ability  to  stem  a  dangerous  tide  or 
swell  a  beneficent  one.    Many  able  ministers  and 
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la3rnien  have  been  developed  and  some  of  them 
sent  abroad  as  fraternal  delegates.  Their  commu- 
nications, no  le^  than  the  indicationa  of  a  vigor- 
ous church  Hfe,  attested  by  the  cornments  of  the 
secular  press,  give  good  ground  to  believe  that  Aus- 
tralasian Methodism  is,  and  is  to  continue,  a  power- 
ful civilijfiing  and  Christiaoiiing  factor.  The  total 
number  of  ministers  is  1^820,  of  whom  77  are  of 
native  races.  The  total  number  of  members  is  150,- 
751,  of  w^hora  one-tliird  are  natives.  Besides  these 
are  1 0 ,  465  on  probation ,  The  a t te  nd  an  ce  on  preach- 
ing aervioes  reaches  the  great  number  of  644  J  S3. 

IIL  In  Japan:  The  Methodist  Epincopal  Church 
eslabliahed  a  mission  in  Japan  in  the  year  1873. 
In  the  same  year  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church 
began  a  similar  work  in  that  country.  Twelve 
years  later,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
also  sent  missionaries  there.  The  work  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  has  expanded  into  two  an- 
Dtial  conferences,  and  that  of  the  Canadian  Church 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  into 
two  more.  As  the  same  doctrines  were  taught,  and 
the  same  spirit  infused,  a  sentiment  arose  in  favor 
of  a  union  of  the  Methodist  Churches  in  Japan.  The 
^hurche«  in  America  appointed  commissioners  to 
effect  a  union  and,  in  July,  1906,  they  unanimously 
agreed  upon  a  plan.  In  accordance  therewith,  a 
general  conference  was  convened  in  Tokyo,  Japan^ 
on  May  22,  1907,  composed  of  delegates,  previously 
elected  by  the  four  annual  conferences  of  the  three 
uniting  churches  in  Japan,  and  the  Nippon  Meth- 
odist Kyokwai  was  formally  organized.  A  system 
of  government  w^aa  adopted,  and  went  at  once  into 
effect,  the  first  general  conference  mider  the  same 
being  held  in  June,  1907.  The  relation  of  the 
churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canatta  to  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Japan  is  cooperative.  The 
missionaries  from  America  hold  their  conference 
relation  in  their  home  conferences^  and  are  sup- 
ported by  them;  but  they  are  entitled  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  membership  in  the  annual  confer- 
ence to  which  their  work  of  the  preceding  year  baa 
been  related,  except  when  the  character  or  relations 
of  Japanese  preachers  are  under  consideration. 

IV.  In  America^ -1.  Metliodlat  Episcopal  Chiiroli: 
Philip  Embury  (q.v.),  an  Irish  Methodist  local 
preacher,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Paul  Heck,  Bar- 
bara, his  wife,  and  several  others,  emigrated  in  1760 
from  Limerick  to  New  York.  Five  years  later  came 
five  families,  some  of  whom  were  re- 

!•  Boffin^  lat-ed  to  Embury.  In  1766  Barbara 
nlnfftt.  Heck,  finding  several  of  I  hem  engaged 
in  card -playing,  expostulated,  and 
begged  Embury  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  He 
opened  his  house  for  a  meeting,  preaching  there  to 
Mrs.  Heck  and  foitr  others  who  had  responded  to 
her  invitation.  Those  present  at  this  first  service 
were  enrolled  in  a  class.  Numerous  conversions 
followed  and  additional  classes  were  formed.  Em- 
Iniry  wm  strongly  reinforced  by  Thomas  Webb 
Cq.v.),  a  Wesley  an  local  preacher  and  captain  in  the 
British  army,  and  soon  it  was  necessary  to  build  a 
church.  While  Embury  and  Webb  were  preaching 
in  New  York,  a  similar  awakening  was  creating 
excitement  in  Maryland .  Robert  Strawbridge  (q. v. ) , 
an  Irishman,  had  emigrated  to  Maryland ,  and^  as 


he  was  persuasive  in  private,  convincing  in  publtCi 
and  ever  active,  many  accessions  resulted  from 
hb  labors.  The  society  in  New  York  continued  to 
prosper,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  a  byman,  besought 
Wesley  to  send  over  a  preacher  of  wisdom,  sound  in 
faith,  and  a  good  diseiplinarian.  The  twenty^ixth 
annual  British  conference,  held  in  1768,  sent  to  the 
church  in  New  York  City  fifty  pounds,  also  paasage 
money  for  two  missionaries,  Richard  Boardman  and 
Joijoph  Pilmoor.  In  1771  came  Francis  Aabury 
(q.v),  as  devoted  and  mi  tiring  aa  Wesley,  who,  in 
Oct.,  1772,  appointed!  him  "  assistant  superintend- 
ent." Pilmoor  and  others  objecting  to  his  methods 
as  a  disciplinarian,  Wesley  appointee!  Thoma^^  Rankin 
(q.v.)  "  superintendent  of  the  entire  work  of  Metho- 
dism in  America  ";  and  with  him  sent  George  8had- 
ford,  who  received  a  letter  from  Wesley  wliich  reveals 
the  vastness  of  bis  imagination  and  expectalions^ 
all  of  which  have  tieen  more  than  fulfilled.  '*.».! 
let  you  loose,  George,  on  the  great  continent  of 
America.  Publish  your  message  in  the  open  face 
of  the  sun,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can.  I  am,  dear 
George,  Yours  affectionately,  John  Wesley,"  As- 
bury  came  to  America  to  stay,  determined  to  iden- 
tify him.wlf  fully  with  its  people  and  their  institu- 
tions; Rankin  was  full  of  notions  and  emotions  of 
loyalty  and  government,  and  so  magnified  author- 
ity that  those  who  had  thought  Asbury'a  hand  iron 
found  that  of  Rankin  to  be  of  steel.  The  first  Amer- 
ican conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1773; 
ten  preachers  were  present.  It  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Wesley  and  the  Wesley  an  conference; 
resolved  that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Meth- 
odism, as  contained  in  the  minutes,  should  be  the 
Bole  rule  of  conduct;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
conference  should  "  strictly  avoid  administering 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper."  Strawbridge  had 
administered  the  sacraments  before  any  of  Wes- 
ley*s  regular  missionaries  arrived,  and  would  not 
comply.  Asbury  explained  that  the  rule  waa 
adopted  with  the  understanding  that  "  no  brother 
in  our  connection  shall  be  permitted  to  administer 
the  ordinances  at  this  time  except  Mr.  Strawbridge, 
and  he  under  the  particular  direction  of  the  asBiat* 
^nt."  But  Straw^bridge  refused  to  administer  under 
such  direction.  At  the  second  conference  there  was 
sharp  conflict  between  Rankin  and  Asbury.  The 
latter  records,  "  My  judgment  was  stubbornly  op- 
posed for  a  while,  but  at  last  submitted  to/*  Un- 
able to  take  the  test^oaths  or  to  sympathijse  with 
the  colonies,  Rankin  left  the  country,  and  Rodda, 
another  English  preacher,  also  fled.  Finally,  As- 
bury of  all  the  European  Wesleyan  preachers  was 
left  alone.  The  conference  of  1778  showed  a  Ujm 
of  873  members;  but  in  1779,  extensive  revivals 
having  occurred  in  those  parts  of  the  csooneetion 
not  directly  affected  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
the  loss  was  made  up  with  a  gain  of  1,600. 

The  first  serious  controversy  occurred  in  1779, 
the  preachers  in  the  South  having  detemuned  to 
He  cure  authority  to  administer  baptism  and  the 
holy  communion.  A  committee  was  chosen  by 
those  thus  minded,  who  ordained  themselves  and 
others,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  Meth- 
odists in  that  region  began  at  once  to  adminiiter 
the  sacramenta.     The  preachera  north  of  Yirginia 
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opposed  the  step,  and  the  oonferenoe  of  1780 
took  harah  measures.  The  members  declared  their 
unanimous  disapproval  of  the  step  of 
8.  Dimmexk'  the  brethren  in  Viiginia,  and  declared 
■ions;  Wes-  that,  until  retracted,  they  would  not 
toy's  Devioo.  consider  them  as  Methodists  in  con- 
nection with  Wesley  and  the  confer- 
ence. The  question  was  temporarily  settled  by  an 
agreement  to  refrain  until  Wesley  should  be  heard 
from.  At  the  close  of  1783  Asbury  received  direc- 
tions from  Wesley  to  act  as  general  superintendent, 
to  receive  no  preachers  from  Europe  not  recom- 
mended by  him,  and  neither  to  accept  nor  to  re- 
tain any  in  America  who  would  not  submit  to  the 
minutes  of  the  conference.  Wesley  perceived  that 
unity  upon  the  subject  of  administration  of  the 
sacraments  had  not  been  reached;  that  the  truce 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  the  societies 
would  disintegrate  unless  relief  should  be  speedily 
given.  To  meet  the  emergency  he  performed  an 
act  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  organized  Protes- 
tantism. In  Feb.,  1784,  he  proposed  to  Thomas 
Coke  to  receive  ordination  from  him  and  go  to 
America  to  ordain  others  and  establish  an  adequate 
system  of  church  government.  In  July  Wesley 
adopted  the  measure.  Richard  Whatcoat  and 
Thomas  Vasey  offered  to  accompany  Coke  as  mis- 
sionaries, and  at  Bristol,  Wesley,  assisted  by  Coke 
and  James  Creighton,  presbyters  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ordained  them  as  presbyters  for  America. 
Coke  was  ordained  as  a  superintendent;  Wesley 
accredited  him  by  a  document  explaining  the 
grounds  for  the  step,  the  substance  of  which  was 
that  Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive  church 
and  the  Irenicum  (London,  1661)  of  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet,  which  maintained  that  neither  Christ  nor 
his  apostles  prescribed  any  particular  form  of 
church  government,  had  convinced  him  (Wesley) 
**  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same  order, 
and  consequently  have  the  same  right  to  ordain  "; 
that  he  had  been  "  importuned  from  time  to  time 
to  exercise  his  right  by  ordaining  part  of  the  travel- 
ing preachers,  but  had  refused,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  but  because  he  was  determined  to  violate 
as  little  as  possible  the  established  order  of  the  na- 
tional church,"  to  which  he  belonged.  The  case 
was  different  between  England  and  North  America, 
as  in  the  latter  no  bishops  have  legal  jurisdiction. 
The  closing  words  of  this  letter  were:  "  They  [the 
Methodists  in  the  United  States]  are  now  at  full 
liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primi- 
tive Church.  And  we  judge  it  best  that  they  should 
stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  so 
strangely  made  them  free." 

Coke  and  his  companions  landed  in  New  York 
on  Nov.  3,  1784.  On  Sunday  the  14th,  by  appoint- 
ment, he  met  Freeborn  Garrettson  at  the  residence 

of  Judge  Bassett  of  Delaware,  and  in 

8.  The     a  neighboring   chapel   preached  to  a 

KewOr-    multitude,    adminiBtering   the   Lord's 

ffanizatlon.  Supper  to  more  than  500.     At   this 

service  sixteen  preachers,  including 
Asbury,  learned  the  purpose  of  the  conunissioners 
in  coming  to  this  country.  A  special  conference 
was  opened  Dec.  24  of  the  same  year,  and  about 
sixty  preachers  agreed  to  organise  themselves  into 


a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  **  in  which  the  lit- 
urgy (as  presented  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley)  should 
be  read,  and  the  sacraments  administered  by  a  su- 
perintendent, elders  and  deacons,  who  shall  be  or- 
dained by  a  presbytery,  using  the  Episcopal  fonn, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley's  prayer- 
book."  Asbury  was  ordained  deacon  by  Coke,  as- 
sisted by  Vasey  and  Whatcoat;  on  the  following 
Sunday  was  ordained  an  elder,  and  on  Monday  con- 
secrated superintendent.  Before  receiving  ordina- 
tion Asbury  was  unanimously  elected  superintend- 
ent, having  stated  that  he  could  not  serve  as  he 
had  hitherto  done,  merely  by  Mr.  Wesley's  appoint- 
ment. Coke  also  was  elected  superintendent.  Sev- 
eral days  were  spent  in  perfecting  a  code  of  rules, 
selecting  preachers  to  receive  orders,  and  in  ordina- 
tions. The  first  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  adopted  by  this  convention.  The 
prayer-book  which  Wesley  had  prepared  and  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  church  in  America  was  entitled, 
A  Sunday  Service  of  the  MethodieU  in  North  Amer- 
ica, with  Other  Occasional  Services.  The  articles  of 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England  were  reduced 
from  thirty-nine  to  twenty-four,  and  those  retained 
were  so  altered  as  "  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  Ro- 
manism, High-church  ritualism,  and  the  distinctive 
points  of  OEdvinism."  The  church  now  formed 
consisted  of  18,000  members,  104  traveling  preach- 
ers, as  many  local  preachers,  and  twice  as  many 
licensed  exhorters.  There  were  sixty  chapels  and 
800  recognized  preaching-places.  Coke  went  every- 
where baptizing  children  and  administering  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  did  Asbury  wherever  opportu- 
nity offered.  In  the  mean  time  the  general  super- 
intendents at  their  own  initiative  assumed  the  title 
of  bishop,  asking  the  conference  to  approve  it,  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  name  general  superintendent 
under  which  they  were  ordained,  but  for  brevity's 
sake,  as  its  equivalent  and  alternative. 

By  the  year  1789  it  became  necessary  to  hold 
eleven  conferences.  A  plan  was  devised  by  Bishops 
Coke  and  Asbury,  which  involved  the  establishment 
of  a  council  to  be  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  to  consist  of  general  superintendents 
(i.e.,  bishops)  and  presiding  elders.    The  council 

met  that  year,  and  a  second  was  con- 

4.  The      vened  in  1790,  which  boldly  claimed 

Oeneral     additional    power.       Its    proceedings 

Oonferenoe.  created  such  dissatisfaction  that  the 

plan  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  provide  for  a  general  conference.  The  an- 
nual conferences  unanimously  authorized  the  bish- 
ops to  call  such  an  assembly  to  meet  in  Baltimore 
the  first  of  Nov.,  1792.  The  most  important  event 
was  a  conflict  between  Bishop  Asbury  and  James 
O'Kelly  (q.v.),  a  strenuous  elder,  who  presided  over 
a  wide  district.  He  proposed  that  preachers  not  sat- 
isfied with  their  appointments  might  appeal  to  the 
conference.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  large  ma- 
jority and  O'Kelly  and  several  other  preachers  se- 
ceded. The  second  general  conference  met  in  Bal- 
timore in  1796,  and  the  subject  of  slavery  was 
discussed  at  length.  An  earnest  debate,  concerning 
the  relations  of  Coke  to  the  Methodist  Epispocal 
Church,  occupied  two  days.  Jesse  Lee — a  power- 
ful debater  and  preacher — and  others,  who  opposed 
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a  conditioual  offer  by  Coke,  were  rapidly  gikining 
adherenta^  until  Bishop  Asbury  intervened.  Coke 
himself  made  a  conciliatory  speech,  and  Lee's  party 
lost  the  day.  Coke,  while  remaining  a  member  of 
the  We^leyan  conference,  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  general  superintendent  when  in  America. 
The  general  conference  of  ISOO  from  the  Ijcginning 
took  on  a  ratlical  form,  but  consen^ative  views  pre- 
vailed* Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected  to  the  epis- 
copacy by  only  four  majority,  his  competitor  being 
Jesse  Lee.  The  general  coiifenmce  of  1804  i«  cele- 
brated for  the  enactment  of  the  rule  forbidding 
bishops  "  to  allow  any  preacher  to  remain  in  the 
r  same  station  or  circuit  more  thian  two  consecutive 
[  years,"  except  presiding  elders.  In  1807,  the  New 
York  conference  adoptetl  a  memorial  expressing  its 
1^  conviction  that  a  representative  or  delegated  gen- 
,  conference,  composed  of  a  8f>ccific  number*  on 
'|>riliciplea  of  eqixal  representation,  from  the  several 
annual  conferences,  waa  essential  to  unity.  This 
was  submitted  to  the  other  conferences,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  conference  of  ISCXH,  in  which  the  prop- 
osition Tvas  launched  by  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
"  the  business*  relative  to  regulating  and  perpetuor 
ting  general  conferences."  A  committee  wa*  formed 
of  two  members  from  each  annual  conference,  who 
agreed  upon  a  plan,  the  frrst  provision  of  which 
I  was:  "The  General  Conference  shall  be  composed 
'of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences."  This 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  seven  in  121  votes.  Con* 
fusion  reigned,  and  various  members  from  distant 
>  conferences  began  preparations  to  return  home,  but 
'  unanimity  Ixnng  attained,  the  conference  provided 
for  a  delegat<Hl  general  conference  to  have  full 
powers  to  make  rides  and  regulations  for  the  church 
■  under  six  restrictions.  At  this  conference  William 
^McKendree  was  elected  bishop,  the  first  of  Amer- 
ican birth  to  be  invested  with  that  responsibility. 
The  membership  was  now  141,590  laymen  and  516 
preachers.  There  were  more  than  four  times  as 
many  adherents.  The  general  conference  of  1812, 
jihe  first  delegated  body  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
I  gave  attention  to  the  operation  of  the  restrictive 
rules,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  in  McKendree  a 
will  as  firm  as  tliat  of  -\sbury  was  bring  rapidly  de- 
veloped. In  1820  the  conference  enacted  that  the 
bishop  should  nominate  three  times  the  numl>er  of 
presiding  elders  needed  and  the  conference,  without 
debate,  should  elect  from  those  thus  nominated  the 
numl^er  desired,  and  that  presiding  elders  should 
become  the  advisory  council  of  the  bishop  or  presi- 
dent of  the  conference  in  stationing  the  preachers. 
The  passage  of  these  resolutions  caused  Joshua 
Soule,  who  had  been  eleeted-^but  not  consecrated^ 
to  the  episcopacy,  to  state  tliat  he  considered  them 
unconstitutional,  and  that  he  would  not  be  governed 
by  them.  The  conference  was  equally  divided,  and 
Soule  resigned;  but  action  on  the  resolutions  was 
by  vote  "  suspended  "  for  four  years.  After  ad- 
joumnaent  McKendree  wrot^  a  circular  letter  to  the 
annual  conferences  protesting  against  tl^  suspended 
resolutions  as  imconatitutional.  Seven  conferencea 
voted  them  to  be  so,  bvit  six  of  these  recommended 
their  legalization  by  a  change  in  the  constitution. 
The  remaining  conferenees,  indignant  at  what  they 
oonflidered  tha  dominating  maimer  of  the  flenior 


bishop  and  the  obstructive  attitude  of  Soule,  re- 
fused to  pay  any  attention  to  McKendree's  letter. 
In  1824  these  resolution.*?  were  pronounced  void^ 
and  Soule  and  Elijah  Hedding,  representing  oppo- 
site sides  on  the  presiding-elder  question,  were 
clectwl  bishops. 

By  1828  the  astonishing  increase  in  members  b<y 
came  a  topic  of  pubUc  discussion.  The  increase  in 
the  next  rpiadrennium  wiis  tliirty-thrce  per  cent., 
and  placed  the  mond>ership  more  than  13,000  be- 
yond the  half-million  mark.  In  1836  the  church 
established  an  annual  conference  in  iVfrica,  and 
plans  were  made  to  enter  C'hina. 

Notwithstanding  several  pt^titions,  the  confer- 
ence refused  to  change  the  section  on  slavery,  or 
to  coimte nance  the  agitation  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion then  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  crisb.  Perplex- 
ing questions  presented  themselves  in 
6.  Slavery  1S40.  A  resolution  wa-?  adopted  *'  that 
and  the  it  is  inexpedient  and  unjustifiable  for 
Church  In  any  preacher  among  us  to  permit  col- 
tho  Soutli*  ored  persona  to  give  teetimony  against 
white  persons  in  any  state  w^here  they 
are  denied  that  privilege  in  trials  at  law."  To  quell 
the  commotion  which  this  created,  explanatory 
resolutions  were  passed.  The  material  and  spiritual 
progress  of  the  denomination  is  indicated  in  part  by 
the  election  of  four  book-agents,  editors  of  the 
Quarterly  Reinew^  Christiun  Adifocat^f  Western  Ad- 
vocaie,  Christuin  Apologui,  Ladies*  Repomtory,  Smiths 
ern  ChrinHan  Advocate ^  Richmond  Advocate,  and  the 
Souih-Westem  Advocate;  and  the  fact  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  main  centers,  depositories  were  ap- 
pointed at  Charleston,  Pittsburg  and  Boston.  The 
subject  of  slavery  came  np  nith  e3q>Iosive  force  in 
the  conference  of  1844.  The  Baltimore  conference 
had  expeUed  a  member  for  holding  aiaves  through 
his  wife.  He  appeale<l  to  the  general  conference, 
which  affirmed  the  expulsion  by  117  to  56.  The 
numerous  petitions  for  the  enactment  of  laws  to 
exclude  slave-holders  from  the  church  might  have 
been  dealt  with  to  the  pacification  of  a  majority; 
but  a  fatal  element  entered  with  tlic  knowle<lge 
that  Bishop  James  O.  Andrew  had  become  a  slave- 
owner by  inheritance  and  marriage.  A  motion  was 
made  that  he  be  asked  to  resign.  Efforts  to  reach 
a  peaceable  solution  were  futile,  and  the  conference 
finally  declared,  by  a  vote  of  111  against  61,  *'  That 
it  is  the  sense  of  thi**  conference  tliat  Bishop  Andrew 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long  as  thia 
impediment  remains."  The  southern  delegates 
presented  a  protest  **  in  bcdialf  of  thirteen  arunuil 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
portions  of  the  ministry  and  membership  of  several 
other  conferences,  embracing  nearly  5,000  minis- 
ters»  and  a  membership  of  nearly  500,000  constitu- 
tionally represented  in  this  general  conference." 
A  plan  of  separation  was  passed,  and  a  prominent 
member,  Leonid  as  Lent  Hamline^  ed  united  to  the 
law,  maintained  that  the  only  point  in  it  which 
touched  the  constitution  related  to  the  division  of 
the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  anrl  that  was  the 
only  one  to  be  sent  to  the  anntial  conferences.  On 
a  test  resolution  there  were  135  votes  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  fifteen  in  the  negative.  After  ten  months 
of  excited  diBCUssioQ  throughout  the  country,  the 
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protesting  conferences  elected  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention which  met  May  1,  1845,  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  organized  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  The  general  conference  of  1844  elected 
Edmund  S.  Janes  and  Leonidas  Lent  Hamline  to 
the  episcopacy — ^the  last  to  be  chosen  by  the  un- 
divided Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  porten- 
tous reaction  soon  began  in  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  The  annual  conferences  declined  to 
grant  the  request  for  a  division  of  the  property  of 
the  Book  Concern.  The  general  conference  of  1848 
would  not  receive,  in  an  official  capacity,  a  frater- 
nal delegate  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  It  maintained  that  the  plan  of  separation 
was  unconstitutional,  if  not  that  the  Southern  con- 
ference had  not  acted  in  harmony  with  it.  It  re- 
plied to  the  commissioners  of  the  Southern  body 
that  it  had  no  power  to  negotiate  a  division  of  the 
property  with  the  Southern  church  without  the 
concurrent  vote  of  the  annual  conferences,  which 
had  been  refused.  This  led  to  legal  proceedings  in 
state  and  federal  courts.  The  general  conference  of 
1856  contended  over  several  aspects  of  the  slavery 
question,  particularly  the  church  membership  of 
slave-holders.  This  conference  began  a  movement 
which,  when  perfected,  altered  the  constitution 
BO  as  to  permit  the  election  of  missionary  bishops, 
the  exercise  of  whose  functions  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  definite  territory.  Slavery,  in  1860, 
was  still  a  thorn  in  the  church.  The  general  con- 
ference of  that  3rear,  responding  to  many  petitions, 
replaced,  by  one  more  radical,  the  chapter  on  sla- 
very, which  had  come  down  from  1780.  A  plan  for 
the  introduction  of  lay  representatives  included  an 
informal  vote  of  male  members  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  annual  conferences.  Two  of  the  border 
conferences  practically  repudiated  the  new  chapter 
on  slavery,  and,  as  the  civil  war  was  imminent,  ex- 
citement on  that  subject  was  heightened  by  the 
rancor  prevailing  in  both  the  body  politic  and  the 
body  ecclesiastic.  The  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Ohio  conferences,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  a  part  of  Virginia,  became  centers  of  competi- 
tion for  members  between  the  two  Episcopal  Meth- 
odisms.  Before  1864  the  Baltimore  annual  con- 
ference had  lost  more  than  sixty  members,  and  five 
of  its  districts  had  become  incorporated  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  general 
conference  of  that  3rear  took  a  constitutional  vote 
BO  as  to  make  the  rule  on  slavery  read,  '*  slave- 
holding,  buying,  or  selling  slaves."  The  informal 
vote  of  the  laity  on  lay  representation  gave  a  ma- 
jority against  the  proposition.  A  deputation  of 
laymen  addressed  the  conference,  criticizing  the 
method  of  taking  the  vote,  and  plans  were  made  to 
reballot.  This  conference  lengthened  the  possible 
duration  of  pastorates  from  two  years  to  three,  and 
passed  a  rule  on  class-meetings  unintentionally  so 
framed  as  in  practise  to  make  attendance  volun- 
tary. When  the  general  conference  of  1868  con- 
vened, the  war  was  over  and  slavery  abolished.  The 
reports  justified  the  claim  of  1,146,081  members, 
with  an  increase  of  222,687  during  the  past  four 
years.  With  the  exception  of  the  gain  of  the  last 
quadrennium  of  the  unidivided  church,  this  was  the 


largest  in  the  history  of  the  denomination;  of  this 
gain  117,326  were  in  the  southern  states. 

The  second  vote  for  lay  representation  had  failed, 

but  in  the  interim  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

South  had  admitted  lay  delegates,  and 

6.  Iaf  sentiment  speedily  changed  through- 
Bepresen-  out  the  whole  church.    Nearly  all  the 

tation.  members  of  this  conference  were  ready 
to  concede  this  long-deferred  boon, 
but  there  were  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the 
modus  operandi.  The  plan  adopted  provided  for  a 
lay  vote,  and,  should  there  be  a  majority  for  the 
innovation,  the  annual  conferences  were  to  vote  to 
change  the  constitution  so  as  to  enable  the  ensuing 
general  conference,  after  ratifying  that  action  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds,  to  admit  laymen  provisionally 
elected.  The  required  three-fourths  were  obtained, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  the  general  conference  of 
1872,  the  lay  representatives  were  seated.  The  con- 
ference selected  episcopal  residences,  and  prescribed 
a  method  of  residential  assignment.  A  law  was 
passed,  that  the  general  conference  should  declare 
"  who  of  the  bishops  are  effective,  and  who  are  non- 
effective." In  1876  the  election  of  presiding  elders 
was  strongly  advocated,  but  being  opposed  on  the 
grounds  of  unconstitutionality  and  inexpediency, 
the  proposition  was  lost.  The  body  also  refused 
to  approve  the  licensing  of  women  to  preach,  and 
allowed  conferences  having  both  white  and  colored 
members  to  be  divided  on  race  lines  "  when  it  shall 
be  fequested  by  a  majority  of  the  white  and  also  a 
majority  of  the  colored  members;  but  in  no  case 
where  it  is  not  clearly  to  be  seen  that  such  division 
would  improve  the  work,"  etc.  When  the  general 
conference  of  1848  refused  to  receive  Lovick  Pierce 
as  delegate  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  he  announced  that,  should  there  ever  be 
official  fraternal  relation,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  would  be  obliged  to  initiate  it.  Such  pre- 
liminary steps  having  been  taken  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  first  fraternal  delegates  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  were  wel- 
comed with  every  demonstration  of  satisfaction, 
and  their  message  augmented  the  spirit  of  frater- 
nity. From  that  time  the  relations  between  the 
two  churches  have  been  increasingly  friendly.  The 
conference  of  1880  is  notable  for  having  revised  the 
ecclesiastical  code.  In  1884  William  Taylor  (q.v.), 
already  the  most  renowned  world-exploring  volun- 
tary missionary,  was  elected  missionary  bishop  for 
Africa.  The  general  conference  also  adopted  and 
ordered  inserted  as  a  preface  to  the  "  Form  of  Con- 
secrating Bishops,"  the  following: 

"  This  service  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  ordination  to  a 
higher  Order  in  the  Qiristian  Ministry,  beyond  and  above 
that  of  Elders  or  Presbyters,  but  as  a  solemn  and  fitting  Con- 
secration for  the  special  and  most  sacred  duties  of  Supeitn- 
tendency  in  the  Church." 

At  the  conference  of  1888  several  women  pre- 
sented credentials  of  election,  but  their  right  to 
seats  was  challenged  on  the  ground  of  sex,  fuid  by 
a  small  majority  they  were  denied  admission.  It 
was  maintained  that  the  constitution  did  not  allow 
women  to  act  as  representatives;  therefore  the 
conference  sent  the  issue  to  the  annual  confer- 
ences that  there  might  be  a  lay  and  clerical  vote  as 
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to  such  a  change  in  the  Donatitution.  Jame«  M.  Tho- 
burn  (q.v,)  was  elected  a  missionary  bbhop  for  India, 
This  conference  lengthened  the  pos- 
7.  Fem&le  sible  pastoral  terra  from  three  years 
Bepre«©n-  to  five.  The  conference  of  1892  dealt 
tation.  chiefly  with  matters  relating  to  t he  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  church  and  did  not  add 
to  the  number  of  bishops.  In  1896  two  bishops 
were  consecrated  and  a  missionary  bishop  for  Africa 
to  succeed  William  Taylor,  retired  on  account  of 
declining  health.  Four  women  were  electetl  to  the 
general  conference^  and  the  usual  debute  arose,  but 
thi3  compromise  was  reached,  that  the  claimanta 
might  remain,  but  under  a  title  in  depute,  and 
that  the  conference  should  adopt  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  legalizing  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  body,  to  be  ratified  by  the  annual  confer- 
ences. Under  the  eircumstances  the  women  pre^ 
f erred  not  to  remain.  The  annuid  conferencea 
failed  to  adopt  the  amendment.  During  the  next 
four  years  the  church  was  agitated  by  a  contro- 
versy concerning  the  inequality  of  clerical  and  lay 
representation.  The  annual  conferences  having 
given  a  constitutional  majority  for  doing  away  with 
this  inequality,  the  general  conference  of  19Dt>^  after 
completing  the  action,  admitted  the  needed  num- 
ber of  delegates,  who  had  been  provisionally  elected. 
It  also  removed  the  time  limit  of  the  pfwt orate, 
leaving  the  appointments  entirely  to  the  judgment 
of  the  bishops.  The  same  conference  amended  the 
draft  of  a  revised  constitution  then  f>ending  by  sub- 
stituting *'  lay  members  "  for  **  lajTnen."  The 
annual  and  lay  electoral  conferences  confirmed  the 
constitution;  thus  the  struggle  of  twelve  years 
ended.  In  the  succeeding  conferences  the  few 
women  elected  have  performed  the  duties  of  their 
office  creditably.  The  constitution  \\a  revised  con- 
tains severai  regulations  long  in  the  discipline,  the 
coiLstitutionafity  of  which  some  disputed,  and  also 
some  recognized  easentiais^  which  were  before  but 
rules.  The  most  important  change  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  vote5  of  ministers  in  the  aoniml  conference* 
necessary  to  a  vote  to  initiate  or  confirm  a  change 
of  the  constitution.  Formerly  it  was  three-fourths, 
now  but  two-thirds.  The  lay  electoral  conferences 
were  invested  with  the  same  power,  conditional  on 
tw^o-thirda  of  their  members.  The  conference  of 
1^08  substituted  the  title  "'  district  superintendent  " 
for  that  of  **  presiding  elder/'  and  removed  the  time 
limit  upon  probation  for  membership  in  the  church, 
placing  the  responsibility  jointly  upon  the  pastor 
and  ttie  official  Ixwird,  who  must  concur  as  to  the 
fitness  of  a  candidate  and  the  time  when  he  may  be 
received  into  full  membership. 

The  general  conference  is  the  supreme  legislative, 

judicial, and  executive  bo«ly,  having  *'  full  power  to 

make  rules  and  regidations  for  the  church,"  with 

certain  constitutional  restrictionii.    It 

9.  Ctevcm-  can  not  do  away  with  episcopacy,  nor 

meiLt»       destroy  the  plan  of  itinerant  general 

Btiperint-endency.     This  plan  excludes 

diocesan  bishops,  gives  the  power  of  ordination  to 

the  bishops,  makes  them  presidents  in  the  annual 

conferences,,  and  gives  them  authority  to  decide 

cjtiestions  of  law  when  prejiiding  there»  subject  to 

appeal  to  the  general  con  fere  noe.     To  them  belong 


the  power  and  duty  of  appointing  the  preachem 

and  district  superintendents,  and  to  transfer 
pastora.  Each  annual  conferenoe  m  divided  into 
districts,  of  which,  in  the  absence  of  &  bishop,  the 
district  superintendent  has  the  charge.  The  quar- 
terly conference  is  the  ultimate  body  in  the  local 
church.  The  annual  conference  has  substantially 
the  function  of  a  Presbyterian  synod,  except  that, 
as  a  conference,  it  has  no  legislative  function.  It 
is  the  sole  decider  whether  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry shall  be  received  on  trials  and,  if  so,  who  among 
them  shall  be  ordained  deacons  and  elders.  Ap- 
pointments are  in  the  power  of  the  bishop  in  chjirge 
and  of  his  agents  the  district  superintendents.  Deeds 
to  church  property  contain  the  provision  that  the 
pftfltors  sent  by  the  general  conference  through  a 
bishop  (and  such  only)  shall  be  received.  A  bishop 
presides  in  the  general  conference,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  bishop,  the  conference  can  elect  one  of 
its  members  president  Tpro  tempore.  As  an  appeal 
can  be  taken  from  the  presiding  officer's  decisions 
on  parliamentary  law  direct  to  the  conferenoe,  and 
he  has  no  right  to  make  decisions  of  law  or  interpret 
the  constitution  before  the  general  conference,  his 
functions  are  strictly  those  of  a  moderator.  But 
the  veneration  felt  for  his  office  as  bishop  adds 
moral  influence  to  his  office  as  president,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  his  parliamentary  decisions  are  con- 
tested. The  bishop  is  amenable  to  the  general 
conferenoe.  It  can  superannuate  him,  ah  annual 
conferences  do  their  members,  and  can  order  the 
manner  of  his  trial,  and  expel  him  if,  in  its  judgment, 
this  be  just  and  necessary.  From  its  decision  there 
is  no  appeal.  Tlje  rights  of  members  and  ministers 
to  trial  lief  ore  a  committee  and  to  an  appeal  are 
guarded.  The  profits  of  the  Book  Conoera  and 
chjirtered  fund  are  restricted  to  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  con.ntitution.  The  general  rulea  can  be 
changed  only  as  the  constitution  provides*  and  the 
ratio  of  representation  is  to  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner.  The  doctrines  of  the  church  are 
protected  by  a  double  constitutional  guard.  They 
can  not  be  changed  by  the  general  conferenoe,  nor 
by  the  constitutional  methods  w^hich  apply  to  other 
protected  subjects.  The  method  of  change  must 
itself  be  revoked  before  the  doctrines,  as  embodied 
in  the  "  Articles  of  Religion,'*  the  Sermona  of  Wes- 
ley, and  his  Noiea  on  Uie  New  Testament,  can  be 
modified  in  the  least  degree. 

The   Missionary  Society  w*as  founded   in   1819, 
lia\4ng  the  compound  title  of  "  The  Bible  and  Mis- 
sionary Society."     The  next  year  the 
©.  JMlm-     title  of  **  Bible  *'  was  eliminated,  and 
•ions.      the  society  made  entirely  missionary. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  chtu-cb  in  1820, 
and  dealt  at  first  strictly  wnth  tlie  home  field.   For- 
eign  fields  were  entered   in  the  following  order: 
Africa,  in  1833;  South  America,  1836;  China,  1847 j 
India,  1856;  Bulgaria,  1867;  Japan,  1872;  Mexico, 
1873;     Korea,    18S5;    Malaysia,    1886;    Germany, 
1849;    Norway,  1853;   Sweden,  1854;   Switzerland, 
mm:   Denmark,  1857;  Italy,  1871;  Finland.  1884; 
France,  1906;    Russia  at  St.  Petersburg,  1907.    The 
missions  in  Scandina\da,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
received  their  initial  impulse  by  citizens  of  those 
countries  migrating  to  the  United  StaleSp  coming 
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there  under  the  influence  of  Methodism  and  report- 
ing doctrinal  and  spiritual  transition  to  their  friends 
in  the  Fatherland.  In  1006  the  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Japan  and  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  with  the  consent 
and  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  churches, 
united  to  form  the  Japan  Methodist  Church;  and 
the  first  general  conference  of  that  church  was  con- 
vened in  Tokyo  on  May  22,  1907.  The  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1869,  suc- 
ceeded a  number  of  other  organizations  of  limited 
scope.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  **  parent "  society, 
and  as  an  independent  missionary  force,  it  has  been 
of  incalculable  value.  Within  thirty-eight  years  it 
has  raised  and  expended  in  foreign  lands  $9,244,187, 
of  which  $984,975  was  collected  in  the  year  1908-9. 
The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  was  or- 
ganised in  1880.  It  has  accumulated  $1,250,000 
in  property,  invested  in  industrial  homes  for  girls; 
others  for  children,  deaconesses,  and  training-schools 
for  missionaries,  deaconesses,  and  nurses  for  hos- 
pitals. Its  annual  income  is  about  $200,000.  In 
the  general  missionary  work  of  the  church,  until 
1907,  domestic  or  home  missions  were  dealt  with 
by  the  Missionary  Society  and  included  under  the 
general  term  of  missions.  This  included  mission 
conferences  and  missions  to  the  English-speaking 
churches  needing  help  in  the  annual  conferences, 
and  non-English-speaking  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Chinese, 
Finns,  and  Italians.  In  conformity  with  action 
taken  by  the  general  conference  of  1904,  and  con- 
smnmated  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, all  such  domestic  missions  were  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension ;  and 
in  conformity  with  the  action  in  and  by  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Extension.  This  board  is  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The  name  of  the  original  society  was  changed  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  its  headquarters  re- 
maining in  New  York. 

The  origin  and  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Brotherhood  is  as  follows:  In  1877  Dr.  A.  B.  Ken- 
dig  organized  a  group  of  men  in  the  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor,  which  he  styled  the  Mizpah  Brother- 
hood. He  continued  to  organize  such 
10.  Broth,  societies  until  1898.  Bishop  T.  B. 
•rhoods.  Neely,  independently  of  this  move- 
ment, organized  in  the  churches  of 
which  he  was  successively  pastor  what  was  termed 
a  Wesley  Brotherhood.  The  first  of  these  was  or- 
ganized in  1890.  Meanwhile  societies  of  men  in 
local  churches  had  been  springing  up.  Some  of 
these  were  called  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrew  and  Philip  (see  Andrew  and  Philip, 
Brotherhood  op).  Besides  these  there  were  Ox- 
ford Clubs  and  Brotherhoods,  Embury  Brother- 
hoods, etc.  In  1896  Dr.  F.  D.  Leete  organized  in 
his  church  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul.  In  the 
succeeding  two  years  the  Wesley  Brotherhood  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Paul  began  to  spread.  In 
1898  Dr.  Neely  invited  representatives  of  all  local 
and  general  brotherhoods  to  a  convention.  There 
was  a  union  of  several,  and  those  bodies  that  united 


took  the  name,  first,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  later  was 
changed  to  "  The  Wesley  Brotherhood — the  Broth- 
erhood of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.''  This 
was  its  legal  title.  As  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  PauJ 
had  not  affiliated  with  this  body,  there  arose  in  the 
church  two  distinct  movements,  and  this  brought 
about  the  wide-spread  oiganization  of  independent 
brotherhoods.  In  Nov.,  1907,  the  first  real  con- 
vention of  the  Wesley  organization  was  held  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  At  the  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Paul,  and  at  the  instance  of  Bishop 
Berry,  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  for  union 
with  the  Wesley  Brotherhood.  Commissions  were 
appointed  by  each  body  and  the  joint  conunission 
of  unification  met  in  Buffalo  Mar.  11,  1908.  The 
two  brotherhoods  then  went  out  of  existence  and 
the  Methodist  Brotherhood  was  formed.  The 
Methodist  Brotherhood  memorialized  the  general 
conference  of  1908  for  recognition  and  adoption, 
which  was  granted.  In  these  later  movements  from 
the  year  1905  Mr.  William  B.  Patterson,  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  Wesley  Brotherhood, 
was  very  influential,  and  he  was  elected  general 
secretary  and  still  holds  that  position. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  almost  from 
the  beginning,  education  has  been  in  the  front  rank 
of  denominational  enterprise.  The  official  list 
shows  that  the  church  sustains  173  in- 
11.  Other  stitutions  of  learning:  26  of  these  are 
Affenoies,  theological  institutions;  54  univer- 
sities and  colleges;  27  classical  semi- 
naries; 8  institutions  exclusively  for  women;  55 
foreign-mission  schools;  and  4  missionary  institutes 
and  Bible  training-schools.  Wesleyan  University 
was  founded  in  1831.  It  is  the  first  institution  of 
its  grade  established  under  distinctively  Methodist 
auspices.  The  Northwestern,  Syracuse,  Boston, 
and  Wesleyan  universities  have  the  largest  endow- 
ments; and  the  first  three  the  largest  number  of 
students. 

The  first  theological  institution  established  by 
American  Methodists  was  located  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
in  1847.  Its  corporate  name  was  the  Methodist 
General  Biblical  Institute.  After  Boston  Univer- 
sity was  established,  the  Institute  was  transferred 
from  Concord,  and  became  in  1871  The  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology.  The  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute,  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  in  1855,  situated  in  Evanston,  111.,  was  en- 
dowed by  the  philanthropic  woman  whose  name  it 
bears.  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  formally  opened 
in  1867,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  was  made  possible, 
furnished  with  buildings,  and  endowed  by  Daniel 
Drew.  The  value  of  the  property  held  for  the 
church  by  the  trustees  of  these  institutions  is  twen- 
ty-six million  dollars,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  en- 
dowment twenty-four  million  dollars.  In  addition 
to  the  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  societies, 
the  church  supports  a  Board  of  Education,  a  Board 
of  Sunday-schools,  and  a  peculiarly  interesting 
Board  of  Freedmen's  Aid.  It  has,  in  the  southern 
and  neighboring  states,  217,011  communicants  of 
African  descent.  Vast  sums  have  been  expended 
in  aiding  them  to  maintain  churches  and  schools. 
To  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  appreciation, 
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the  resulU  appear  commeneurat^  with  the  expen- 
dittires  and  efforts.  Theae  members  have  every 
ecclesiasticat  right  and  privilege,  including  repre- 
sentation in  the  general  conference  and  eligibility 
to  all  offices .  Methodism  haa  always  made  exten- 
sive use  of  the  press.  Nearly  all  the  chuxchea  bear- 
ing that  name  have  Book  Concerns  and  Advocates. 
Hospitals  were  introduced  in  1880,  The  first  ia 
the  Methoditst  Episcopal  in  Brooklyn^  N.  Y.,  founded 
by  George  L  Seney;  and  the  second,  in  Philfldel- 
phia,  was  founded  by  Scott  Stewart,  M.D.,  who 
provided  for  it  in  his  will.  Twenty-six  hoBpitals 
are  now  directly  under  the  care  of  the  church. 
Deaconesses  were  authorized  in  1888.  More  than 
sixty  institutions  are  now  managed  by  them,  in* 
eluding  training-schools,  hospitals,  and  home^,  and 
they  are  numerous  and  increasingly  useful  in  the 
foreign  mission  field®.  Children *s  institutions  am 
growing  in  numbers,  proportions,  and  endowment. 
Homes  for  the  aged  are  not  yet  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, but  some  of  the  few  that  exist  are  models  for 
those  that  should  be  built.  That  phenomenon  of 
groi^th — the  Ep worth  League,  was  the  result  of  a 
union  of  several  Young  People's  Societies.  Though 
founded  only  in  1HS9,  its  membership  long  since 
passed  the  million  fine.  At  all  times,  local  preach- 
ers; in  every  denomination  of  Methodism,  have  been 
moftit  efficient  helpers  of  the  regular  ministry,  main- 
taining worship  and  raiBiiig  up  societies  where 
traveling  prt^achers  were  not  available,  and,  usually 
supporting  themselvesi  have  been  true  builders  of 
the  church. 

The  episcopacy  has  been  the  most  potent  per- 
Konal  force  in  the  development  of  those  bodies  in 
which  it  exists.  After  Coke  and  Asbury,  the  most 
representative  directing  and  constructive  bishops 
were  William  McKendree,  Joshua  Soule 
12.  Hotabl©  (q.v.),  and  Elijah  Hedding.  Since  1844, 
ttepresen-  Edmund  S.  Janes  (q.v.),  who  was  most 

tatlToa,  efficient  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
Edward  R,  Ames,  who  was  a  dominant 
factor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  Matthew 
Simpson  (q.v.),  who  combined  administrative  skill 
with  unsurpassed  persuasive  oratory,  were  the  moat 
notable.  The  last-named  probably  did  more  to 
pop\ilarize  his  denomination  in  the  United  8tat4?s, 
and  other  countries,  than  any  other  of  its  bishops. 
In  higher  education,  Wilbur  Fisk  (q.v,)  occupies  the 
firet  place  in  time  and  value  of  influence.  In  the  or- 
ganisation and  promotion  of  foreign  missions,  John 
Price  Durbin  (q.v,)  stands  forth  most  clearly;  and 
among  the  missionaries  whose  work  is  done  William 
Butler,  William  Taylor,  and  Robert  Samuel  Maelay 
(qq.v.)  will  be  recognized  as  leaders.  The  relation 
of  William  Nast  to  his  coimtrymen  in  Germimy, 
and  in  this  country,  h  similar  to  that  of  the  men 
who,  having  migrate*!  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  to  this  country  and  falling  under  the 
iniluence  of  Methodism,  have  returned  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  form  of  Christianity  in 
those  countries. 

The  whole  numl?er  of  communicants  in  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  1909  wiis  3.159,913;  and  the 
number  of  communicants  in  the  foreign  missions 
of  the  church,  3I3,6i$— «  total  of  3,473,^1  oiem- 
bers. 


3.  The  MetliodiBt  £pi«e opal  Church  South:  The 
separate  history  of  this  body,  the  second  in  num- 
ber of  communicants  in  the  Methodist  world,  be- 
gins with  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  general  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Epbcopal  Church.  The 
momentous  proceedings  of  that  body  are  recorded 
above.     It  adjourned  at  midnight  June 

1.  Or^au-  10,  1844.  The  next  day  the  southern 
Izatlou*  delegates  met  to  determine  what  course 
should  be  pursued.  Wisely  they  sug- 
gested to  their  constituents  that  nothing  be  done 
till  '*  all  the  conferences  represented  "  could  assem- 
ble in  a  general  convention.  It  was  decided  to 
meet  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May,  1845.  In  the  interim 
the  quarterly  conferences,  stations  and  circuits, 
and  annual  conferences  discussed  the  subject  and 
concluded  that  *'  dire  necessity  '*  was  upon  them 
to  be  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  northern 
conferences.  All  recommended  strict  adherence 
to  the  Plan  of  Separation  adopted  by  the  general 
conference.  The  convention  assembled,  and  a  com- 
mittee on  organisation  was  instructed  to  consider 
events  and  influences  which  had  a  bearing  on  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  the  *'  unity  of  Method- 
ism under  one  General  Conference  jurisdiction, 
without  the  ruin  of  Southern  Methodism."  It  re- 
ported tlrnt  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  ministry 
and  membership  in  the  south  deemed  a  division  of 
jurisdiction  indispensable,  and  on  May  17,  by  a 
vote  of  ninety- four  to  threCi  the  convention  adopted 
a  report  which  declared: 

"  The  jurisdiction  hithMto  exercised  over  said  Annual 
ConferBDceH  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  MetliodiBt 
Epbcopttl  Church  entirely  fliMolved;  and  that  said  Annua] 
Conferenoes  shall  be,  and  hereby  are«  cnnfltltuted  a  separate 
e4?clesia0tica1  connection  under  the  provij*ional  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration afore»aid,  ami  ba^ed  tipon  the  Discipline  of  the  Moth- 
odki  Epi»copal  Church,  cxjm prebend ing  the  ductrines  and 
entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,,  Buid  canonical  ruZea  and  recula- 
tionft  of  naid  discipJinft,  e^tcept  only  in  *o  far  as  verbat  altem- 
tions  may  be  necesmary  to  a  distinct  orKanixatinn,  and  to  be 
knnwn  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Method  tat  Episcopal 
Church  South." 

The  first  general  conference  (under  this  plan  of 
withdrawal  and  orj^anization)  met  in  May,  1846^  m 
Petersburg,  Va.,  and  ita  sMccessors  were  to  convene 
in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  once  in  four  years 
succesaively.  There  Bishop  Soule  formally  de- 
clared hk  adherence  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South*  upon  which,  by  a  unanimous  rising 
vote,  he  wa-s  received  as  one  of  the  bishops  of  that 
church.  A  permanent  Board  of  Missions  was  or- 
ganized, and  an  agent  chosen  to  establish  a  Book 
Concern.  Three  commissioners  were  elected  to  con- 
fer with  a  similar  body  from  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  concerning  the  di\ision  of  the  property 
of  the  Book  Concern.  Lovick  Pierce  (q.v.)  waa 
elected  fraternal  delegate  to  the  ensuing  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
William  Capers  and  Robert  Paine  were  elected 
bishop®,  and  orflained  by  Bishops  Soule  and 
Andrew.  The  pastoral  address,  sent  out  to  the 
conferences,  declared: 

"  No  re«>«niited  principle  nf  the  Methodhim  of  our  f lit  her* 
liaj<i  been  in  any  way  afffrcte*!  hy  them  change.^.  All  the 
doctnnefl,  dutieti,  and  usaffea,  the  entire  creed  and  rihial 
of  tbe  Church  before  the  Bepanticm,  ramaia  wilhc^ui  change 
of  anr  kuul." 
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The  report  to  this  first  conference  showed  the 
following  constituency: 

TntTdinc  preAohen 1,519 

Loeftl  preaehen    2,833 

White  m«mben   827,284 

Colored  members 124,1M1 

Indian  members 2,072 

ToUl 400.500 

In  1840  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
entered  suit,  in  the  United  States  courts  of  New 
York  and  Ohio,  for  a  pro  raia  part  of  the  property 

of  the  Book  Ckmcem.    That  brought 

8.  Propaflrty  in  New  York  was  decided  in  1851  in 

and  D6T»1-  favor  of  the  claimants  on  every  mate- 

opm«nt.     rial  point;    that  in  Ohio  was,  in  1852, 

decided  adversely  to  them  and  the 
commissioners  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  judgment  was  reversed 
by  a  imanimous  decision.  The  conclusions  of  the 
court  are  thus  stated: 

"  The  division  of  the  Church  as  origiiiAUy  oonstituted, 
Ihus  became  complete;  and  from  this  time  two  separate 
and  distinct  organisations  have  taken  the  place  of  the  one 
previously  existing.  .  .  .  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
General  Conference  of  1844  was  competent  to  make  it; 
and  that  each  division  of  the  Church,  under  the  separate 
organisation,  is  just  as  legitimate,  and  can  claim  as  high  a 
sanction,  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
eopal  Church  first  founded  in  the  United  Stotes.  The  au- 
thority, which  founded  that  Church  in  1784.  has  divided  it, 
and  established  two  separate  and  independent  organisa- 
tions, ooeupying  the  place  of  the  old  one.  ...  As  a  di- 
vision of  the  common  property  followed,  as  matter  of  law, 
a  division  of  the  Church  organisation,  nothing  short  of  an 
agreement  or  stipulation  of  the  Church  South  to  give  up 
their  share  of  it,  could  preclude  the  assertion  of  their  right; 
and  it  is  quite  clear  no  such  agreement  or  stipulation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Plan  of  Separation." 

By  this  decision  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  secured  the  printing-establishments  in  Rich- 
mond, Charleston,  and  Nashville.  ''  To  them  were 
transferred  the  debts  due  from  persons  residing 
within  the  limits  of  their  annual  conferences,  and 
in  addition  $270,000,  in  cash,  the  defendant  abo 
paying  the  cost  of  the  suit."  The  second  general 
conference,  held  in  1850,  showed  an  increase  of  60,- 
000,  of  which  four-fifths  were  white.  Two  years 
before  the  meeting  of  this  conference,  California 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  bishops,  urged 
by  southern  emigrants,  sent  missionaries  ''  to  un- 
furl their  banner  in  that  distant  and  interesting 
portion  of  the  great  republic."  Another  large  in- 
crease of  membership  was  noted  when  the  general 
conference  of  1854  convened.  New  conferences 
were  required,  and  Drs.  Pierce,  Early,  and  Kavan- 
augh  were  added  to  the  episcopacy.  The  general 
conference  of  1858,  in  session  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
permanently  located  the  publishing-house  in  that 
dty.  This  "  determined  the  future  rank  of  Nash- 
ville as  the  ecclesiastical  center  of  Southern  Meth- 
odism." The  general  conference  provided  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Rio  Grande  Mission  Conference, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in 
Central  America,  and  requested  the  bishops  and 
Board  of  Missions  to  organize  a  mission  at  such 
point  in  Africa  as  should  be  deemed  expedient. 
New  Orleans  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  confer- 
ence of  1862.  The  historian  Gross  Alexander  says, 
''  Little  did  the  delegates  dream  of  the  events  and 


changes  that  were  to  take  place  in  the  interval." 
During  the  war  '*  halls  were  vacated,  schools  de- 
serted, endowments  swept  away,  hundreds  of  schools 
as  well  as  churches  burned  or  dismantled  by  use  as 
hospitals,  warehouses,  or  stables;  mills  destroyed, 
plantations  and  farms  laid  waste."  ''  In  April, 
1862,  New  Orleans  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  was  represented  there  by 
General  Butler."  Delegates  were  appointed,  but 
it  was  impracticable  to  hold  a  conference  at  that 
time  and  place.  Not  till  1866  was  a  general  con- 
ference held,  which  met  in  New  Orleans.  The  Bal- 
timore conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  separation  had  adhered 
to  that  church,  but  in  1861  a  large  part  of  it  with- 
drew from  its  jurisdiction  and  maintained  a  sepa- 
rate existence.  Now  it  was  received  into  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South.  The  statistios 
showed  a  loss  of  246,044  members  during  the  Civil 
War,  "practically  a  threefold  decimation."  The 
Bfissionary  Society  of  the  church  was  $60,000  in 
debt,  and  the  publishing-house  practically  in  ruins. 
Of  the  207,776  colored  members  in  1860,  in  the 
southern  body,  there  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
war  only  48,742.  Attendance  upon  class-meeting 
was  made  voluntary,  and  the  rule  requiring  a  pro- 
bation of  six  months  before  membership,  set  aside. 
The  pastoral  term  was  extended  from  two  to  four 
years.  The  reconstructive  spirit  of  this  conference 
and  the  statesmanship  manifested  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  equal  lay  and  clerical  representation  into 
the  general  conference,  and  a  limited  representa- 
tion of  the  laity  in  the  annual  conferences,  was  a 
prophecy  that  the  ravages  of  war  would  soon  be 
repaired. 

The  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  is  still,  in  most  respects,  in  agree- 
ment with  that  of  the  undivided  churdi,  but  the 
general  conference  of  1870  initiated  a  constitutional 

change  of  vital  import,  which  the  an- 
8.  Oovem-  nual  conferences  confirmed.  It  was, 
ment  and  that  when  any  rule  is  adopted  by  the 
Activities,  conference  which,  in  the  opinion  of 

the  bishops,  is  unconstitutional,  they 
may  present  their  objections  in  writing,  and  if  the 
general  conference  shall  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ad- 
here to  its  action,  the  rule  shall  take  the  course  pre- 
scribed for  altering  a  restrictive  rule.  The  bishops' 
veto,  therefore,  in  any  case,  delays  the  consumma- 
tion for  four  years.  In  the  first  instance,  if  the  con- 
ference should  not  by  a  two-thirds  vote  adhere  to 
its  action,  it  is  made  by  the  objection  of  the  bishops 
null  and  void.  Another  feature  of  the  government 
is  that  when  a  bishop  decides  a  question  of  law  in 
an  annual  conference,  it  controls  for  that  time  and 
place;  but  is  not  binding  elsewhere  unless  the  col- 
lege of  bishops  approves  it.  The  making  of  and 
dealing  in  intoxicants  is  treated  uneqmvc^ally  and 
laconically  as  follows:  **  If  any  preacher  or  member 
shall  engage  in  the  manufactiu^  or  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  let  the  dis- 
cipline be  administered  as  in  cases  of  inmiorality." 
From  1845  to  1860  the  church,  as  its  members  had 
been  from  the  beginning,  was  much  occupied  with 
the  instruction  and  conversion  of  the  slaves.  When 
the  Gvil  War  began,  there  were  ''  207,776  negro 


members  with  180,000  child  f0n  under  regular  cate- 
chetical inBtructioJi,**  In  1848  the  church  organ- 
ized a  mission  in  China.  About  thirty  missionaries, 
exclusive  of  those  connected  with  the  Women's 
Foreign  Misaionary  department,  were  sent  to  China 
before  1890.  At  present  there  are  21  missionaries 
and  their  wives,  22  native  preachers,  1,883  mem- 
bers. The  Mexican  misaion,  founded  in  1873,  has 
been  successful,  having  at  present  6,405  members, 
16  missionaries  and  63  native  preachers.  The 
Brazilian  mission^  dating  from  1875,  shows  the 
largt^t  increase  in  membership,  the  largest  collect 
tions  in  the  fields  and  more  self-supporting  churches 
than  any  other.  The  Japan  mission,  together  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Canadian  Meth- 
odist missions,  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Japan  Methodist  Church  (see  Japan).  There  were 
included  in  this  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  26  missionaries  and  1,573  members. 
The  missionaries  are  stiU  under  the  final  control  of 
the  church  which  eent  ttkem  out*  The  Korean  mis^ 
sion  (see  Korea),  but  12  years  old,  has  15  workers 
and  has  gathered  1^600  members.  Prior  to  t\m 
Spanish  War,  mission  work  was  done  in  Cuba,  After 
independence  was  achieved,  the  mission  was  reor- 
ganized, and  has  already,  resident  in  Hve  cities, 
about  2,500  communicants.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  South  sustains  many  schools  and  colleges, 
the  most  important  being  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  founde<l  in  1872,  largely  endowed  by 
members  of  the  family  whose  name  it  bears.  Its 
theological  department  is  steadily  advancing  in 
reputation  and  efficiency.  Altogether  there  are  175 
institutions^  the  titles  to  which  are  held  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  These  insti- 
tutions, of  every  grade,  with  the  exception  of  per- 
haps fifteen,  have  been  founded  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Methwlist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
The  church  supports  twelve  orphanages  in  as  many 
states. 

No  small  elected  l>ody  has  included  a  larger  ma- 
jority of  competent  men  of  different  types  than  the 
college  of  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  In  ita  early  period  Biahops 
4,  Kepre-  Soule  and  Andrew  and  William  Capers 
■entatlves  and  Robert  Paine  were  the  most  re- 
andm«milti,vered,  IL  B,  Bascom,  already  re- 
nowned ^  died  less  than  six  months 
after  he  was  elected.  The  oriitorical  fame  of  Bishop 
George  Foster  Pierce  spread  throng !iont  the  United 
States,  and  he  hved  to  diffuse  it  more  than  thirty 
ye«ff  after  his  election.  No  more  potential  bishop 
arose  in  that  body  than  HoJbnd  Mmmoits  McTyeire 
(q.v.),  legislator,  adminiiil  rator^  historian.  John 
Christian  Keener  (q.v J  was  for  half  a  century  un- 
usually influential  in  several  spherea.  The  sage 
Lovick  Pierce,  who  8urvive<l  to  be  appointed  frater- 
nal delegate  to  the  generiil  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  the  Nathaniel  of  the  church » 
and  John  Berry  McFerrin,  the  rejuvenator  of  every 
embarrassed  enterprise,  were  pillars  amidst  the 
changes  of  their  times.  In  all  the  diverse  and 
increasing  modes  of  Christian  effort  upon  which 
Methodism,  in  Europe  and  America,  has  been  ao 
ready  to  enter,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  18  energetically  working,  being  rewarded  by  a 


constant  increase  of  members  and  liberality.  The 
tendency  to  federation,  if  not  to  union,  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  Episcopal  Methodism  is 
ehow^  in  their  copartnership  in  the  publishing- work 
in  Chioa,  a  common  catechism,  and  a  common 
hymnal,  compiled  by  joint  commissioners,  author- 
iied  by  the  general  conferences  and  introduced  to 
the  congregations  by  the  signatures  of  the  bishops 
of  both  communions. 

The  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  was  computed  at  the  end  of  1909 
to  be  1,780,778,  and  in  the  foreign  missions  over 
15,000,  making  a  total  membership  of  about 
l^OO.OTM). 

3.  Thm  Kethodlst  Pxoteatant  Uhurob*  William 
S.  Stockton,  an  inffuential  layman  of  the  Method Lat 
Episcopal  Church,  began,  in  1821,  the  publication 
of  tiie  Wesletfan  Reposttary^  its  contributors  being 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  **  Church  pohty  *'  was  criticized  in  sue* 
cessive  numbers  by  Nicholas  Snethen  (q.v).  As  its 
circulation  increased,  its  utterances  became  more 
aggressive,  and  it  encountered  wide  opposition,  but 
on  account  of  an  an noim cement  in  tfie  MethodiH 
MagaziTie  of  1823  that  its  editors  would  not  admit 
**  subjects  of  controversy  which  act  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  church,"  the  We^leyan 
Repository  gained  a  large  patronage. 

While  the  general  conference  of  1824  was  in  ses- 
sion in  Baltimore  a  convention  of  reformers  was 
lie!d  there.  It  consisted  of  local  and  itinerant  min- 
isters, several  of  whom  were  members  of  the  gen* 
eral  conference,  and  nimierous  laymen.  To  take 
the  place  of  the  Wtsleyan  Repository  thia  conven- 
tion established  a  periodical  entitled  The;  Mutual 
Rights  of  (he  Ministers  and  MeiTibers  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  made  preparatiorLs  to 
organize  union  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Methodist  EpL-^copal  Church,  con- 
side  ring  this  movement  revolutionary*  took  st^ps 
to  suppress  it.  Dennis  B.  Dorsey,  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  conference,  was  excluded  from  the  church 
for  refu.sing  to  pledge  himself  to  desist  from  "  spread- 
ing incendiary  publications.'*  W.  C.  Pool  was  simi- 
larly dealt  with,  and  within  thirty  days  eleven  local 
preachers  and  twenty-two  laymen  were  expelled  in 
Baltimore;  they  took  an  appeal.  When  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  1828  drew  nigh,  the  reformers 
adopted  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  that  body 
and  also  issued  &n  address  to  the  public.  Thomas 
Emerson  Bond,  a  physician  of  Baltimore  and  a  local 
preacher,  issued  a  powerful  appeal  to  Methodists  in 
opposition  to  the  changes  proposed  by  the  reform- 
ers; these  were  the  elimination  of  the  episcopacy 
and  the  presiding  eldership,,  and  the  admission  of 
laymen  to  the  general  and  annual  conferences. 
The  general  conference  confirmed  the  expulsion  of 
Dorsey  and  Pool.  Prior  to  this  a  number  of  ex- 
pelled members  and  their  sympathisers  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  named  .\ssociate  Method- 
ist Reformers.  Its  members  were  most  numerous 
in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelpliia,  Pittsburg, 
and  Cincinnati.  A  book  issued  by  one  of  their 
number,  Alexander  McCaine,  which  proved  pecu- 
harly  irritating,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  attacks  upon 
episcopacy  as  a  form  of  government,  and  upon  the 
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personal  administration  of  the  bishops.  Continual 
secessions  from  the  church  followed  and  local  com- 
binations were  made.  A  general  convention  of 
such  was  assembled,  which  framed  a  constitution 
and  discipline;  this  was  amended  and  adopted,  and 
a  new  denomination  formed,  The  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church.  According  to  itn  last  analysis,  the 
reformers  declared  the  point  of  controversy  to  be 
an  unmixed  question  of  representation  of  the  laity. 
In  twelve  years  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
included  eighteen  conferences  and  50,000  members. 
The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  included,  among 
those  who  formed  it,  many  whom  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  coiild  ill  afford  to  lose,  such  as 
Asa  Shinn,  orator,  debater,  and  powerful  preacher, 
and  Nicholas  Snethen,  seldom  equaled  as  a  polem- 
ic speaker  and  author.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Snethen  made  in 
1864: 

"  If  we  are  tnie  to  it  [the  pure,  unmixed  question  of  rep- 
resentation], if  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  if  we  glory  in  it, 
it  must  finally  prevail,  and  proselsrte  every  Methodist  in  the 
United  States.  They  may,  indeed,  remain  episcopal  Meth- 
odists, but  so  sure  as  we  are  not  moved  away  from  our  high 
calling,  the  whole  lump  will  be  leavened  into  representative 
Methodists." 

Its  government  is  the  embodiment  of  the  repre- 
sentative principles  for  which  it  contended.  In  no 
period  of  itn  existence  has  it  failed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  men  of  rare  ability.  Among  those  of 
the  middle  period  was  Thomas  Hewlings  Stockton 
(q.v.),  who  had  few  if  any  superiors  as  a  preacher. 
Another  was  Dr.  Alexander  Clark,  orator,  author, 
editor,  traveler,  no  mean  poet,  and  the  principal 
compiler  of  the  Voice  of  PraUe,  the  hynm-book  of 
the  denomination.  This  conmiunion  has  always 
been  interested  in  education,  and  maintained  use- 
ful institutions.  For  many  years  it  aided  the  for- 
eign mission  work  of  other  denominations.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
in  1879,  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1882. 
Its  work  has  been  chiefly  in  Japan  and  China. 

The  membership  in  1909  numbered  188,806,  a 
gain  of  over  sixty  per  cent  since  1892. 

4.  Wesleyan  Xethodist  Oonneotlon  or  Ohuroh 
of  America:  Divers  uncompromising  abolitionists 
conferred  together  in  1842  as  to  the  wisdom  of  se- 
cession from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
that  year  Orange  Scott,  Jotham  Horton,  and  Leroy 
Sunderland  announced,  in  a  paper  called  the  True 
Wealeyan,  their  withdrawal,  and  issued  a  call  for 
a  convention  of  all  who  agreed  with  them  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  of  government  and  to  organize  a  church 
which  should  be  non-episcopal  and  anti-slavery. 
The  convention  met  May  31,  1843,  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
and  founded  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection 
of  America.  About  6,000  joined,  twenty-two  of 
whom  were  traveling  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  as  many  more  from  the 
Methodist  Protestant  and  Reformed  Methodists. 
To  these  were  added  forty-four  who  reported  by 
fetter.  The  discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Connection  of  America  differs  in  various  particu- 
lars from  that  of  other  sections  of  the  Methodist 
family.  Members  are  forbidden  to  join  any  secret 
society,  and  if  any  break  this  rufe  and  refuse  to 


withdraw  "  they  shall  without  trial  be  declared 
withdrawn  from  the  church."  Unstationed  min- 
isters are  allowed  to  speak  in  the  conference  but 
not  to  vote.  In  less  than  eighteen  months  after  it 
was  founded  the  membership  increased  from  6,000 
to  15,000;  but  thirty-two  years  later  it  had  no 
more.  Its  rigid  condemnation  of  secret  societies 
repelled  many,  and  after  slavery  was  destroyed, 
nearly  one  hundred  ministers,  accompanied  by 
thousands  of  communicants,  returned  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  This  denomination  of 
Christians  strives  faithfully  to  convert  men,  and 
to  enforce  the  stringent  rules  which  it  conscien- 
tiously holds  to  be  just — ^to  be  Christian.  Its  pres- 
ent roster  shows  19,485  members. 

5.  The  Free  Xethodiat  Ohuroh:  This  church 
was  organized  in  1860  at  a  convention  of  ministers 
and  laymen.  The  action  was  the  culmination  of 
an  agitation  in  the  Genesee  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Certain  ministers  in  that 
body  had,  for  several  years,  been  declaring  that  the 
church  was  tolerating  worldly  practises,  and  con- 
tradictory teachings  on  entire  sanctification;  that 
primitive  Methodist  simplicity  was  disappearing, 
unconverted  persons  being  received  into  the  church; 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  discipline,  and  that 
many  Methodists  were  allowed  to  belong  to  secret 
societies.  They  condemned  the  renting  of  pews, 
choir-singing,  all  worldly  amusements,  and  the 
building  of  costly  churches.  In  1858  B.  T.  Rob- 
erts and  Joseph  McCreary  were  expelled  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  charges  of  con- 
tumacy and  alleged  inmioral  and  unchristian  con- 
duct. The  chaige  of  contumacy  was  based  upoa 
Roberts'  publishing  and  circulating  a  second  edi- 
tion of  New  School  Methodism  and  a  pamphlet  giv- 
ing a  short  accoimt  of  his  previous  trial.  Many 
considered  the  expulsion  of  these  ministers  as  per- 
secution. Several  ministers  of  the  conference  pub- 
licly expressed  their  sympathy,  and  four  of  them 
were  expelled  on  similar  charges,  and  two  others 
were  retired  from  the  itinerant  ministry  to  the 
local.  At  the  general  conference  of  1860  the  cases 
were  taken  up  and  the  appeal  of  Roberts  was  not 
allowed.  The  conference  afErmed  that  an  unen- 
durable spirit  of  censoriousness  and  insubordination 
was  the  cause  of  the  action  against  them,  and  that 
their  expulsion  was  in  harmony  with  the  regular 
forms.  In  the  government  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Church  a  general  superintendent,  elected  quadren- 
nially, was  substituted  for  the  episcopacy.  In  all 
church  courts  the  number  of  laymen  was  made  equal 
to  the  ministry.  The  office  of  presiding  elder  was 
retained,  but  the  officer  is  entitled  district  chair- 
man. Two  articles  of  faith  were  added  to  those  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  first  is  on 
entire  sanctification,  and  the  second  on  future  re- 
ward and  pimishment.  B.  T.  Roberts,  who  was 
long  general  superintendent  of  the  body,  having 
been  reelected  several  times,  was  an  alunmus  of 
Wesleyan  University,  a  good  writer,  and  in  private 
intercourse  a  man  of  both  commanding  and  per- 
suasive ability.  The  Free  Methodist  Church  has 
furnished  many  illustrations  of  heroic  self-denial. 
Limited  as  are  the  resources  of  the  body,  it  has 
small  missions  in  Africa,  India,  San  Domingo,  and 
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Japan,  and  maintains  a  Inrge  number  of  schools 
and  seminaries,  and  one  colJege.  Iti  rcceut  years  it 
haa  made  eome  modifications.  The  geneml  con- 
ference of  Aug.,  1907,  by  a  vote  of  seventy-eight  to 
forty,  changed  the  title  of  their  presiding  officer 
from  superintendent  to  bishop.  It  now  reports 
1^132  minifitcra  and  32^166  communicants. 

a.  The  Afrioan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church: 
Early  in  the  history  of  American  Methodism  there 
waa  diwatisf action  in  the  colored  membership,  who 
were  aroused  by  Question  25  in  the  minutes  of  the 
conference  of  1780;  "  Ought  not  the  assistant  to 
meet  the  colored  people  himself*  and  appoint  aa 
helpers  in  hia  absence  proper  white  persona,  and 
not  suffer  them  to  stay  late  and  meet  by  them- 
selves? Ans.  Yes-'^  In  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  certain 
colored  people  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church 
met  to  coniiider  their  condition.  When  their  ideas 
were  opposed,  they  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
Bishop  Wi  11km  White  (q.v.),  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  onlained  a  colored  preacher  for  them. 
Asbury,  in  1790,  ordained  Richard  Allen  (a slave  who 
liad  Ijought  his  freedom,  grown  rich,  and  erected  on 
his  own  land  a  church  for  the  people  of  his  race)  a 
deacon,  he  being  the  first  colored  preacher  ordained 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Afric-an 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sprang  from  the  rela* 
tions  between  the  white  and  colored  Methodists  of 
Philadelphia,  John  Emory  (q^'-X  representing  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  sent  a  letter  to  them 
stating  that  the  white  preachers  could  no  longer 
niaintain  pastoral  responsibility  over  them.  On  ac- 
count of  this  they  cotisidered  themselves  disowned 
by  the  Methodista^  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
gain them.  The  case  w^as  taken  into  the  courts,  and 
was  decided  in  favor  of  Bethel  Church,  with  the 
result  that  the  colored  people  in  1816  organized 
themselves  into  &n  independent  body,  adopting  as 
it«  ata,ndards  the  doctrinea  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and,  with  a  few  modifications,  its 
form  of  government.  Richard  Allen  was  elected 
bishop.  The  church  steadily  prosperefj,  but  not 
proportionately  in  education.  In  1843  a  contro- 
versy arose  on  the  subject  of  the  qualifications  for 
ministers,  led  by  Daniel  Alexander  Payne  (q,v.),  who 
bad  been  trained  as  a  theologian  in  the  Cettyaburg 
Theological  Seminary,  and  to  him  is  due  a  large 
part  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  church.  In 
1803  the  church  purchased  Wllberforce  University  in 
Ohio.  Thia  institution  lias  been  successfully  con- 
ducted. After  the  Civil  War,  the  church  increased 
steadily.  Educational  work  is  carried  on  with  in- 
telligenee  and  enthiLsiasm.  The  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  British  .-African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were 
united  as  a  result  of  negotiations  begtm  in  1880.  A 
peculiarity  of  this  body  is  tlmt  it  makes  the  bishops 
members  of  the  general  conference.  The  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  devoted  to 
missions.  Before  it  was  sixteen  years  old  it  estab- 
lished a  mission  in  Hayti,  In  1847  it  founded  The 
Parent  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  It 
carries  on  missions  in  Africa,  South  America ^  W*est 
IndieSj  and  Hawaii,  and  in  Africa  ttj*  niLssions  have 
about  12;000  members.  This  body  has  prmluced 
notable  orators,   such  as   Bishops  Campbell   and 


Arnettj  who  have  elicited  admiration  and  respect 
for  themselves,  their  race,  and  their  denomination. 
The  government  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  other 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  in  most  respects, 
but  includes  special  differences  of  its  own  origina- 
tion. The  corrected  returns  by  Dr.  Carroll  give 
the  membership  at  452,126. 

7.  The  AlriQ&ix  Ketliodlnt  Zplsoopal  Ziou 
Chiirch:  The  colored  people  of  the  City  of  New  York 
resented  caste  prejudice,  which  ^*  forbade  their  ta^ 
king  tfie  sacrament  until  white  members  were  served,'* 
This,  and  the  deaire  for  other  church  privileges  de- 
nied them,  induced  them  to  organize  among  them- 
selves, which  they  did  in  17%,  and  in  the  year 
1800  they  built  a  church  and  called  it  *'  Zion.*'  A 
contract  was  made  between  tlmt  body  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chiuch  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  that,  as  they  had  no  onlained  minis- 
ters of  their  own  rac^,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  should  provide  them.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment **  Zion  "  received  the  services  of  preachers 
of  that  church  for  "  about  twenty  years.''  In  the 
end,  a  minister,  who  liad  been  sent  to  "  Zion 
Colored  Church,"  having  seceded  from  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  the  trustees  of  ''  Zion  "  in- 
vited liirn  to  finish  out  the  year,  and,  when  this  was 
done,  the  members  induced  him  to  ordain  as  elders 
three  of  their  brethren,  already  or<lained  as  dea^- 
cons.  Tht*se  procee<led  to  ordain  others.  The^e 
elders,  following  the  example  of  Wesley,  ordained 
one  of  the  number  a  bishop.  During  1820  churches 
w^ere  organised  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Hamp- 
ahire.  An  eight  years*  controversy  began  in  1848, 
which  finally  reache^l  the  civil  courts.  The  laity 
were  admitted  to  representation  in  the  annual  and 
general  conferences  in  1851,  and  by  1S58  the  spirit 
of  unity  in  the  church  had  gained  the  ascendency. 
As  late  as  1865  the  church  had  but  92  ministers 
and  5,000  members;  but  l>etween  1864  and  1876 
it  doubled  its  membership  more  than  five  times. 
This  body  eliminated  the  word  "  male  "  from  the 
discipline  so  that  the  sexes  are  equally  eligible  to 
all  positions,  lay  and  clerical.  In  1868  an  imsuo- 
ceasful  attempt  was  made  by  Gilbert  Haven  (q.v.) 
and  others  to  promote  the  union  of  the  Zion  Church 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Negotia^ 
tions  for  union  between  the  Afric-an  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  the  African  Methodist 
Church  have  also  proved  abortive.  In  1S68  the 
episcopacy  was  made  technically  a  life  office;  never^ 
thetesa  the  bishop  was  to  be  elected  quadrennially; 
if  not  reelected,  he  was  considered  to  be  "  retired," 
but  could  retain  the  title  of  bishop.  This  rule,  in 
practise,  created  dissatisfaction,  and  in  1880  it  was 
enacted  that,  without  reelection,  the  bishop  should 
be  certain  of  tenure  during  good  behavior.  This 
church  early  espoused  education,  but  for  a  long 
while  its  enterpriises  to  promote  it  were  unsuccess- 
ful; at  last,  however,  Liviugatone  CoUegje  was 
firmly  established  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Joseph  C.  Price,  whose  abilities  were  extraordinary. 
On  the  platform  and  in  conversation  he  was  irre- 
sistible; anywhere  in  England  or  America  he  could 
secure  money  for  the  institution,  wluch  became 
famous.  The  church  publisheti  weekly  periodicals 
and  a  Quarkrly  R€vieu\  and  is  endeavoring  to  se- 
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eure  the  best  modern  equipment  for  extension. 
Foreign  missions  were  made  a  separate  department 
in  1884.    The  home  membership  (1909)  is  545.681. 

8.  The  Colored  Xethodist  Bpisoopal  Ohnroh: 
In  18G6  the  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  authorized  the  bishops  to  organize 
its  colored  members  "  into  an  independent  eccle- 
siastical body/'  if  it  should  appear  that  the  mem- 
bers desired  it.  The  bishops  then  formed  a  num- 
ber of  annual  conferences,  consisting  wholly  of 
colored  preachers.  These  requested  in  1870  the 
appointment  of  five  as  a  conmiission  to  meet  five  of 
their  own  number  to  create  an  independent  church. 
The  convention  chose  as  the  name  of  the  body 
"  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Two 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
presided  and  ordained  to  the  episcopacy  two  col- 
ored elders,  W.  H.  Miles  and  R.  H.  Vanderhorst, 
■elected  by  the  eight  colored  conferences.  The 
total  value  of  church  property  then  made  over  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopied  Church  South  to  the  Col- 
ored Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  $1,500,000. 
Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
have  given  them  plots  of  groimd  and  aided  them 
in  building  churches.  Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga., 
(with  an  enrolment  of  300  in  1907),  and  Lane  Col- 
lege, Jackson,  Tenn.,  are  carried  on  by  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  This  church 
took  over,  from  the  body  that  had  nourished  it,  the 
articles  of  religion  and  the  forms  of  government. 
Its  rules  will  not  allow  any  others  than  negroes  the 
privilege  of  membership.  At  the  outset  there  were 
but  little  more  than  60,000  members;  in  1909  it 
had  233,911,  shepherded  by  2,809  ministers  and 
housed  in  2,619  diurches. 

e.  Kinor  Xethodist  Ohurches:  The  Primitive 
Methodist  Church,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States, 
came  from  England.  It  has  three  annual  confer- 
ences subdivided  into  districts  and  maintaining 
itinerant  and  local  ministers  and  class-leaders. 
They  are  slowly  growing,  having  had  4,764  com- 
municants in  1890  and  7,295  in  1909.  The  In- 
dependent Methodist  Churches  are  composed  of 
congregations  in  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Their  statistics  are  inaccessi- 
ble. The  Evangelist  Missionary  Church  comprises 
ministers  and  members  in  Ohio,  who  in  1886  with- 
drew from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church.  They  have  now  about  5,000  members. 
They  have  one  bishop  and  profess  to  have  no  creed 
but  the  Bible.  The  New  Congregattonal  Method- 
ists withdrew  in  1881  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
(Church  South  in  Georgia  on  accoimt  of  alleged  ar- 
bitrary action.  Seven  years  later  a  number  of  its 
churches  united  with  the  Congregationalists.  At 
the  present  time  they  report  1,782  members.  The 
Congregattonal  Methodists  originated  in  Georgia  in 
1852.  When  the  Congregational  body  began  to 
establish  congregations  in  the  South  after  the  war 
many  of  the  churches  and  ministers  that  organized 
the  Congregational  Methodist  Church  went  over  to 
them.  In  doctrine,  the  Congregational  Method- 
ists agree  with  other  Methodist  bodies;  and  in  pol- 
ity they  are  not  strictly  Congregational.  Appeals 
Cram  the  decision  of  the  lower  church  may  be  taken 


to  a  district  conference,  thenoe  to  the  state  confer- 
ence, and  ultimately  to  the  general  conference. 
This  church  has  15,529  members,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  states.  The  African  Union  MeUiodist 
Protestant  Church  dates  from  1816,  and  differs 
from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
opposing  itinerancy,  paid  ministers,  and  episcopacy. 
It  has  3,867  members  in  eight  states.  The  Union 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  agrees  in  doc- 
trines and  usages  with  other  Methodist  bodies.  It 
antedates  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
being  oiganized  in  1813  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  di- 
vided into  conferences,  and  elects  its  bishops  for 
life.  In  1890  it  had  2,279  members,  and  now  re- 
ports 18,500.  The  Zion  Union  Apostolic  Church  was 
organized  in  1869  in  Virginia.  It  was  reported  in 
1890  to  have  2,346  commimicants,  and  at  the  end 
of  1909  reports  3,059. 

10.  In  Canada  and  the  Maritime  ProTlnoes: 
Methodism  was  introduced  into  Newfoundland  in 
1765  by  Lawrence  Coughland,  who  was  admitted 
as  a  traveling  preacher  by  John  Wesley  in  1755. 

Coughland  preached  there  until  1773, 

1.  Beffin-    his  work  being  strengthened  by  local 

ninffs.      preachers.    In  1785  Wesley  sent  John 

McGeary  especially  to  that  colony. 
Methodism  came  into  being  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1779 
by  the  conversion  of  William  Black  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Wesley's  sermons,  and  the  efforts  of 
newly  arrived  Methodists.  Black  in  1784,  seeking 
for  reinforcements,  visited  the  conference  called  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  receive  Dr.  Coke  and  form  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  By  1791  the  work 
had  so  prospered  in  Nova  Scotia  as  to  demand  a 
district  with  Black  as  elder,  to  act  as  superintend- 
ent of  six  stations,  manned  by  as  many  preachers 
from  the  United  States.  Other  preachers  had  been 
sent  to  various  parts  of  the  provinces.  Methodism 
reached  New  Bnmswick  by  way  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  United  States.  In  the  Province  of  Canada 
local  preachers  had  been  working  before  the  year 
1790,  but  to  William  Losee,  a  preacher  on  trial 
without  a  definite  appointment,  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  flrst  missionary  to  Canada.  His  ex- 
periment proving  successful,  the  next  year  he  was 
regularly  appointed.  By  1799  a  floiu*ishing,  pre- 
siding elder's  district  existed.  In  1810  the  Gene- 
see conference  was  organized,  and  preachers  in 
Canada  for  the  most  part  assumed  relations  with 
that  body.  Until  1812  they  had  been  associated 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  From  the 
beginning  there  had  been  steady  advance  till  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain; 
but  during  that  conflict  the  members  were  dispersed, 
and  at  its  close  only  1,785  could  be  found.  The 
Methodists  of  Lower  Canada,  having  no  preacher 
competent  to  administer  the  ordinances,  applied  to 
Nova  Scotia  for  aid,  and  a  regular  minister  was 
sent  from  the  British  conference.  This  created 
confusion,  which  continued  till  1820,  when  the 
upper  province  was  allotted  to  the  American  preach- 
ers, and  the  lower  to  the  British.  In  1824  Method- 
ism in  Upper  Canada,  then  comprising  thirty-five 
ministers  and  preachers  on  trial  and  6,150  mem- 
bers, was  organized  into  a  single  annual  confer- 
ence, and  during  the  next  four  years  increase  was 


encouraging.  At  the  conferenee  of  1828  tbe  Meth- 
odifit  churches  located  in  Canada,  by  the  consent 
of  the  general  cooference  of  the  Methodist  Episco^ 
pal  Church,  were  formed  into  an  independent  de- 
nomination, and  Wiliiara  Ciise  was  appointed  its 
general  superintendent  until  the  ensuing  annual 
conference.  That  conference  was  visited  by  Bishop 
Hedding,  under  whose  counsel  the  organization 
waa  perfected. 

In  1833  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Can- 
ada had  three  annual  conferences,  197  eflfective 
minietere,  25,000  members,  antl  a  polity  practically 

the  same  as   that    of  the   Methodist 

2.  Di^aion  Episcopal  Church  in  tlie  United  States, 

and  D«iiom*  In  that  year  it  unified  with  the  Britijah 

iQatloaa.    conference,    changmg    its    name    and 

form  of  government.  When  the  con- 
ference agreed  to  this  union  it  did  so  without  for- 
mal couHiUtation  with  the  kity.  The  majority 
both  of  ministers  and  laymen  aequieiscefl^  but  cer- 
tain dissentients  declared  that,  as  it  had  not  been 
fiubmitted  to  the  societie^j  the  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  it  infringed  upon  the  agreement 
made  between  the  church  in  Canada  and  ttie  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  These 
organized  a  new^  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Canada,  more  than  one- thirteenth  of  the  member- 
ship, declining  to  affiliate  with  the  British  confer- 
ence, asi^ocialing  with  ihem.  Being  without  schools^ 
parsonages,  and  churches,  they  began  litigation  to 
secure  a  pro  rata  part  of  the  property.  The  lower 
courts  decided  in  their  favor,  but  on  appeal  the 
higher  court  recognized  the  Wesleyari  Methodists 
of  Canada  as  the  rightful  owners.  After  this  quea^ 
tion  was  settled  the  Wevsleyan  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  entered  on  a  career  of  prosperity;  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  throi^Ti  wholly  on 
its  own  resources,  made  every  sacrifice  in  oixler  to 
succeed .  Four  Primitive  Methodist  ministers  had 
been  sent  in  1829  from  England  because  of  the 
number  of  that  sect  emigrating  to  the  United  States. 
Three  years  later  the  Hidl  circuit  in  England  de- 
cided to  take  the  Canadian  societies  under  its  im- 
mediate charge.  A  general  missionary  committee 
was  fomied  by  the  home  church  and  under  its  man- 
agement the  inerefljse  of  mend>ors  was  such  that  in 
1854  the  Canadian  annual  conference  of  Primitive 
Methodista  was  established.  In  1831  the  Bible 
Christians  aent  two  missionaries  to  the  British  do- 
minions in  America,  one  to  West  Canada  and  the 
other  to  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  1855  the  so- 
ciety was  strong,  and  held  its  first  conference  in 
Columbus,  It  then  had  51  churches,  21  regular 
preachers  and  many  lay  helpers,  and  2,200  members. 
Ten  years  afterward  the  union  with  it  of  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  churches,  together  with  local  growth, 
raised  it^  membership  to  5,000,  The  Canadian 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  was  formed  in  1829. 
It  was  founded  principally  by  Henry  Ryan  and 
introduced  lay  representation  in  all  its  courts. 
Ryan  died  in  1833,  but  the  little  church  struggled 
on,  and  in  1841  unit^ed  with  the  Methodist  New 
C^nneclion.  The  Methodist  New  Connection  of 
England,  with  the  consent  of  the  parent  society, 
established  a  mission  in  Canada  in  1837.  The  mis- 
sion, enlarged  by  admitting  a  small  denominatioii| 
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assumed  the  title  *'  Canailian  Methodist  New  Con- 
nection/' In  1840  the  British  confei-enee  "  with- 
drew from  liH  cooperation  "  with  the  Canada  con- 
ference, which  acted  independently  for  seven  years, 
but  during  that  period  the  form  and  name  of  the 
Wesley  an  Methodist  Church  renmined  unclianged. 
In  1847  the  union  wan  restored,  and  in  1854,  by 
special  arrangement,  the  Lower  Canada  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  missionary  districts,  both  of  which 
had  stood  in  immecliate  connection  with  the  Brit- 
ish Wesleyaii  confen^nco,  became  incorporated  with 
the  Wesleyan  church  in  Cana*la.  In  1857  the 
MethoduHt  Episcopal  Church  founded  an  educar 
tiorial  institution  at  Bellville^  which  w^aa  incorpo* 
rated  as  Bellville  Seminary;  three  years  later  it 
was  affiliated  with  the  Toronto  University  as  Bell- 
ville College,  the  ladies'  department  taking  tbe 
designation  of  Alexandria  College,  and  later  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  institution  being  known  as 
Albert  University. 

For  years  a  yearning  ejdated  in  naany  hearts  for 
organic  union  of  Methodist  bodies.  This  first  bore 
fruit  in  the  union  of  tlie^  Wesleyan 
S.  ITal-  Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  the  Eaat- 
fication.  ern  British  American  conferences,  and 
the  Methodist  New  Connection  Church, 
proposed  in  1872,  and  consummated  in  Toronto  in 
1874j  the  uniting  bodies  adopting  the  all-inclusive 
name  of  the  Methodist  Chvirch  of  Canada.  Its  first 
census  reported  1,031  ministers,  and  101,946  mem- 
bers, two  universities,  three  theological  schools,  and 
several  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Yet  some- 
thing fit  ill  greater  awaited  Canadian  Methodism. 
The  first  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Methodism, 
which  convened  in  Wesley  Chapel,  London,  in  1881< 
gave  such  impulse  to  fraternity  as  to  extend  the 
horizon  till  glimpses  of  complete  Methodist  unity 
could  be  perceived  in  the  not  distant  future.  Can- 
ada waa  the  first  to  know  its  visitation.  In  Bell- 
ville, in  1883,  was  accomplished  the  formal  and  ac- 
tual union  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  and  the  Bible 
Christian  Church  of  Canatla.  The  body  thus  formetl 
was  in  the  possession  of  seven  colleges,  having  100 
professors  and  5,068  students.  The  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  contributed  to  the  union  12S,- 
337  members!  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Canada,  25,678  memt)ers;  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists, 8,000;  and  the  Bible  Christians,  6,800— a  sum 
total  of  168,815  members.  The  itinerant  general 
superintendents  hold  office  for  the  term  of  eight 
years,  and  are  ehgible  to  reelection.  The  annual 
conferences  are  composed  of  ministers  and  an  equal 
number  of  laymen,  a  president  being  selected  from 
among  the  ministerial  members.  The  president  of 
the  annual  conference  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
district  in  which  he  may  be  stationed.  The  annual 
conference  elects  superintendents  for  each  district. 
There  are  now  six  departments  of  mission  work, 
home,  Indian,  French,  Chinese  and  Japanesse  in 
British  Columbia,  and  foreign.  The  home  work 
embraces  needy  fields  in  the  dominion,  Newfound- 
land«  and  Bermuda,  These  include  more  than 
35,000  communicants.  The  French  missions  are 
in  Quebec,    The  foreign  missiona  are  in  Chms^  and 
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Japan.  That  in  Japan  has  been  aflUiated  with  the 
missions  of  the  two  Episcopal  Methodist  Churches 
which  have  formed  the  Methodist  Church  of  Japan 
(utsup.,  I).  The  connectional  educational  institu- 
tions are:  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  the  germ 
of  which  was  planted  in  1837,  and  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1841;  Mount  AlUson  College,  founded  in 
1840  at  Sackville,  N.  B.;  Wesleyan  Theological 
College,  Montreal;  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg;  Al- 
bert College,  Bellville,  Ont.;  Ahna  College,  St. 
Thomas;  Methodist  College,  St.  Johns,  Newfound- 
land; Colimibian  College,  New  Westminister,  Brit- 
ish Colimibia;  Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby, 
incorporated  in  1874;  and  the  Stanstead  Wesleyan 
College,  Stanstead,  Quebec,  established  in  1873. 
Long  is  the  list  of  able  and  devoted  men  who  have 
built  up  this  noble  structure.  Among  those  who 
have  finished  their  coiu'se  can  be  mentioned,  without 
exciting  jealousy,  Egerton  Ryerson  (q.v.),  the  re- 
nowned educator,  Geoi^ge  Douglas,  whose  memory  is 
ever  green,  Samuel  S.  Nelles  (q.v.),  so  long  president 
of  Victoria  University,  and  Williiun  Morley  Punshon 
(q.v.),  whose  preaching,  administration,  and  guid- 
ance promoted  every  interest  of  the  advancing 
church  and  country.  To-day  the  vastness  of  the 
territory  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  is  sug- 
gested by  the  names  of  its  conferences  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America:  Toronto,  London,  Hamil- 
ton, Bay  of  Quinte,  Montreal,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoimd- 
land,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia. 
Distributed  over  this  immense  area  are  its  2,476 
ministers  and  334,637  members. 

V.  The  Doctrinal  Standards  of  Methodism:  John 
Wesley  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  societies  which  he  formed  were  organisations 
for  the  conversion  of  men  and  their  religious  de- 
velopment. He  aimed  to  retain  his 
X.  Doctrinal  converts  within  the  pale  of  that  great 
Basat.  national  church,  and  from  its  clergy- 
men the  majority  of  Methodists  re- 
ceived the  sacraments.  He  and  they  believed  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  imiversal  Christendom, 
as  contained  in  the  articles,  homilies,  and  ritual  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  judgment  of  Wesley,  certain 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  were  neglected  by 
the  clergy  or  robbed  of  their  true  proportion  and 
emphasis.  These  doctrines  were  by  him  consid- 
ered vital  to  the  spread  of  pure  C!hristianity.  Ac- 
cordingly he  expounded  them  in  his  conferences, 
published  them  with  comments  in  the  Minutea  and 
preached  upon  them.  Also  he  found  it  necessary 
to  write  and  publish  sermons  upon  the  doctrines 
which  Methodism  emphasized;  for  his  preaching 
excited  vehement  opposition  from  unsympathetic 
Anglican  clergymen,  and  from  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent, and  Baptist  ministers.  The  Baptists  dif- 
fered from  him  on  the  method  and  subjects  of  bap- 
tism and  its  relation  to  the  reception  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  To  preserve  unity  of  belief  among  the 
preachers  and  members  of  his  societies,  he  prepared 
Notes  on  the  New  Teetament,  wherein  are  dear  ex- 
planations of  the  pivotal  passages  upon  which  he 
baaed  the  views  he  so  firmly  believed  and  fervently 
preadied.    To  render  impossible  the  preaching  oi 


heretical  doctrines  in  the  chapels,  the  deeds  by 
which  they  were  held  contained  a  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  trustees  in  the  following  words:  "  Ptt>- 
vided  always,  that  the  persons  preach  no  other  doc- 
trine than  is  contained  in  Mr.  Wesley's  '  N0U9  on 
the  New  Teetament,'  and  four  volumes  of  *  Ser- 
niona.'  "  The  same  provision  subsists  in  the  model 
deed  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  (in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  etc.)  in  the  following  words:  "  No 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  preach,  who  shall  main- 
tain, promulgate,  or  teach  any  Doctrine  or  Practise 
contrary  to  what  is  contained  in  certain  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  commonly  reputed  to  be  the 
Notes  of  the  said  John  Wesley,  and  in  the  first  four 
volumes  of  Sermons,  commonly  reputed  to  be  writ- 
ten and  published  by  him." 

When  introducing  these  Sermons  to  the  public, 
Wesley  said, 

"  The  foUowinc  sennoiui  contain  the  Bubrtsnoe  of  what  I 
hare  been  preaching  for  eight  or  nine  years  past.  During 
that  time.  I  have  frequently  spoken  in  publio  on  erery  sub- 
ject in  the  ensuing  collection,  and  I  am  not  conadous  that 
thmn  is  any  one  point  of  doctrine,  on  which  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  speak  in  public,  which  is  not  incidentally,  if  not 
professedly,  laid  before  every  Christian  reader.  Emy  seri- 
ous man.  who  peruses  these,  will,  therefore,  see  in  the  dear- 
est manner  what  these  doctrines  are.  whi^  I  embraoe  and 
teach  aa  the  essentials  of  true  religion." 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Wesley  made  these 
Sermona  so  lai^ge  and  vital  a  part  of  his  doctrinal 
standards.  Certain  discrepancies  have  been  alleged 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  these  Sermons,  The 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  recognise  fifty-three;  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  but  fifty-two,  and  certain  critics  but 
forty-three.  The  discrepancies  are  of  no  signifi- 
cance, as  all  agree  on  the  smallest  number,  stated 
in  the  model  deed,  and  all  essential  truths  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  on  which  Methodism  depends 
are  discussed  in  the  forty-three,  and  nothing  addi- 
tional of  doctrinal  value  is  contained  in  the  nine  or 
ten  added  by  Wesley  after  he  had  made  the  others 
a  standard. 

The  distinctive  doctrinal  features  of  Methodism 
are  suggested  by  the  titles  of  these  Sermons :  ''  Scrip- 
tural   Christianity,"    "The    Ahnost    Christian," 
"  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,"  "  The  Way  to  the 
Kingdom,"  "  Salvation  by  Faith,"  "  Justification 
by  Faith,"  **  The  Righteousness  of  Faith,"  "  The 
First  FruitB  of  the  Spirit,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Bonda^^ 
and  Adoption,"  "  The  Master  of  the 
a.  Di*-     New  Birth,"  "  The  Witness  of  our  own 
tinctive     Spirit,"  two  sermons  on  the  "Witness 
Doctrinal    of  the  Spirit,"  "  Sin  in  Believers,"  thiiw 
Features,    teen  sermons  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  "  The  Nature  of  Enthusiasm," 
"  A  Caution  against  Bigotry,"  "  Christian  P^rfee- 
tion,"  "  The  Judgment."    Incidental  to  the  direct 
exposition  of  these  topics  the  distinction  between 
Wesley's  Arminian  theology  and  that  of  Calvin  is 
pointed  out;    and  the  ds^ogerous  license  of  Anti- 
nomianism  condemned.    Wesley  emphasised  fore- 
knowledge, but  opposed  the  doctrines  of  election 
and  reprobation  as  taught  by  Calvin.    Magnifying 
free  will  and  resultant  responsibility,  he  acknowl- 
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edged  natural  depravity,  yet  held  timt  the  Spirit  of 
Gcxi  so  counteracts  its  effects  that  every  raan  is 
capable  of  surrendering  hiniBclf  to  him  through 
Christ  by  faith.  He  taught  Christian  perfection 
as  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  salvation;  and 
that  it  is  subsequent  to  regeneration,  so  that,  while 
believers  may  grow  in  grace  daily,  perfection  is 
reached  by  faith.  By  subtle  distinctions  he  met 
successfully  the  current  attacks  upon  his  view. 
Upon  this  subject  his  writings  were  voluminous, 
and  have  occasioned  controversy  within  as  well  as 
without  Methodist  circles. 

Until  1784  Methotiism  in  America  w^as  under  the 
control  of  Wesley;    it  was  in  fact  the  extension  of 

his  societies.     In  that  year  it  devolved 

3,  American  upon  him  to  superintend  its  tranafor* 

Position,    mat  ion  into  a  church.     Before  his  plan 

had  fully  matured  or  any  American 
had  anticipated  it,  the  American  conferencea  a^sked, 
and  by  vote  answered,  a  peculiar  question. 

Q.  "  How  shall  we  conduct  ourselves  toward  European 
preachers?  "  Answer:  "  If  they  ure  reeomnieudefi  by  Mr. 
Wtfaley,  will  be  subject  to  the  American  conferenoe,  preach 
the  dootziiic  taucht  in  the  four  volumes  of  Sennoas,  and 
Notes  on  tbe  New  Testament,  ...  we  will  receive  them; 
but  if  they  walk  contrary  to  the  above  directions,  no  ancient 
right  or  appoiatimcnt  shall  prevent  their  being  excluded  from 
our  connection/" 

Wesley  sent  to  America  a  series  of  articles  of 
religion,  selected  from  the  Thirty-nine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  following  were  adopted,  with 
slight  verbal  changes  and  minor  omissions:  '*  Of  j 
Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,"  *'  Of  the  Woni,  or  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was  marie  very  Man/'  "  Of  tbe 
Reauirection  of  Christ/*  **  Of  the  Holy  Ghost/' 
**  Of  the  Old  Testament/'  "  Of  Free  Will/'  *'  Of  the 
Justification  of  Man/'  ^' Of  Good  W^orks,"  "Of 
Works  of  Supererogation/'  "  Of  Sin  after  Justifi- 
cation/' "  Of  the  Church/'  ''  Of  Purgatory/'  ''  Of 
Speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  such  tongue  as  t lie 
People  understand/'  **  Of  the  Sacraments/'  ''Of 
the  Lord*8  Supper/'  "  Of  both  Kinds/'  **  Of  the 
one  Obbtion  of  Christ,  finisbetl  upon  the  Cross," 
*•  Of  the  Marriage  of  Miniaters/'  **  Of  the  Rites  and 
C^'remonies  of  Churches/*  **  Of  Christian  Men's 
Goods  "  and  "  Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath/'  The 
following  were  retained  with  important  omissions: 
"  The  Sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  Salva- 
tion/' '*  Of  Original  or  Birth  Sin/'  "  Of  tbe  Church/* 
and  '*  Of  Baptism."  The  following  were  rejected: 
"  Of  the  Going  down  of  Christ  into  Hell/'  "  Of  the 
Three  Creeds,"  **  Of  Works  before  Justification/' 
'*  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin/'  "  Of  Predestina- 
tion and  Election/'  '*  Of  Obtaining  Eternal  Salva- 
tion only  by  the  Name  of  Christ/*  "  Of  the  Author- 
ity of  the  Church/'  "  Of  the  Authority  of  General 
Ckjuncils/'  ^'  Of  Ministering  in  the  Congrega- 
tion," "  Of  the  Unworthiness  of  the  Ministers 
which  Hinders  not  the  eflTect  of  the  Sacra- 
ment," *'  Of  the  Wicked  which  eat  not  the 
Body  of  ChrLst  in  the  Use  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per," **  Of  Excommimieate  Persons,  how  they  are 
to  be  avoided,"  '*  Of  the  Homilies,"  **  Of  Conse- 
cration of  Bishops  and  Ministers/'  **  Of  tbe  Civil 
Magistrates/' 

A  comparison  between  tbe  English  Artide«  as 
they  were  originally  and  as  they  were  transnutted 


to  the  American  conference  reveals  that  tbe  guid- 
ing purpose  of  Wesley,  in  altering  and  omitting, 
was  to  expurgate  the  leaven  of  ritual- 
4.  Purpose  Lnrn,  Calvinisni,  and  Romanism,  These 
and  Eesiilts,  articles,  ho^weverj  do  not  contain  spe- 
cial reference  to  some  of  the  most  pre- 
cious doctrines  held  by  tlie  foimder  of  Methodism 
and  by  the  churches  that  derived  preaching,  teach- 
ing; and  example  from  those  whom  he  instructed. 
But  Wesley  knew  that  the  American  Methodists 
had  incorporated  in  their  standards  all  that  he  had 
imposed  upon  English  Methodism.  Episcopal 
Methodist  Churches,  including  tbe  Canadian  Meth- 
odist Church,  accepted  the  art  ides  sent  by  Wesley, 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  is  in 
harmony  with  these  facts.  The  rule  on  the  sub- 
ject is  as  folloTvs: 

*'  Th«  General  Conference  shnJl  not  revoke,  alter  ar  chajUEB 
our  Articles  of  Religion,  nor  e«Uib]i»h  any  new  ^Candartl  or 
riilea  of  di>e trine  eontrary  to  qmt  present^  eJtiatJnK,  luid  ^Jtiib- 
lbh<M[l  sLajidarda  of  doctrine." 

The  unparalleled  unity  in  behef  among  the  varU 
ous  Methodist  botlies  is  the  fruit  of  Wesley's  method 
of  conserving  doctrines.  Had  he  expressed  tliem  in 
confessions  or  even  creeds,  they  would  have  been 
centers  of  controversy.  His  followers  in  every  land 
concur  with  the  Canadian  Alethodist  theologian, 
Bur  wash: 

*'  It  i»  to  the  jspirit  tuid  type  of  this  preiiehing  that  our 
obllicatiana  bind  ua.  There  Diay  be  iti  the  Notea  and  SeF> 
nfioas  thme»  inoidental,  aocidenlarJ  and  ppri^onal.  to  which 
no  Methodutt  minister  or  ta>'Dian  would  feel  bound  to  prt^ 
feiu  assent;  but  Methodism  demands  that  in  all  its  pulpita 
we  should  preach  this  Gospel  and  expound  the  word  of  God 
according  to  th'i&  analog  of  Faith/*^ 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  signify  their  doctrines 
by  their  name.  In  Evangelical  spirit  they  are  sim- 
iiar,  but  in  the  doctrines  on  which  Wesley  took  the 
Arminian  position  they  adhere  to  the  Calvtnist 
standards.  J.  M,  Buckley. 

Bti»LtO0RAi»nY:  The  fundameEttal  source*  are  the  Works  of 
John  We^sley,  the  best  cd.  for  thi?(  purpose  being:  that 
ijinued  n»  stimdani  by  tbe  Mcthfjdirtt  Book  Concern,  New 
Yofk^  in  7  vols.,  including  in  vols,  i.-ii,  his  Sertnonj*.  in 
vols,  iii.-iv.  hb  Journals,  and  in  voJs.  v -vii.  his  miseel- 
laoeous  works;  his  Explanaiory  Noita  upon  the  New  Tet^ 
§ameni,  issued  by  the  sama  bouse  aa  a  standard  (the  re> 
ceutty  detuphere<l  diariai  from  whieh  the  Joum&In  were 
written,  containing  n  considerable  amount  of  new  material, 
are  in  course  of  pubhcntion  in  London,  and  will  be  avail* 
able  at  the  principal  repositories  for  Methixlist  literature 
in  the  United  States);  the  Live^i  and  other  literature  givea 
under  the  articles  on  the  Wesleys  in  the  last  volume  of  this 
work;  the  Books  of  Di.icipliiie  of  the  variouH  McthiHiist 
bodies;  the  Jtmrnal*  of  the  Methodist  EpincoiiMiJ  Church 
and  of  the  Methodist  EpisKtpal  Church  Bouth;  the  A/i  mules 
of  the  annual  oonf^rences;  the  Procf^ftlings  of  the  Ecuoieni- 
cal  Methodist  Coiiiferenoes,  held  in  London,  1881,  Washings 
ton.  1891,  and  London,  l&OI ;  the  Rec&rdM  of  the  Centennial 
C-oxurention  in  Baltimore.  1884;  the  YeaT  Bof^ks  of  the  vari- 
OUJS  bodies;  and  the  early  periodiealii  to  which  reference  IB 
made  in  the  tejtt.  CotiJiult  ali^o  the  numenms  sketches  of 
Methodist  worthies  ia  this  work«  and  the  literature  t^^vmk 
there. 

Treatises  of  a  general  character  am  A.  Stevens.  Hi»L 
of  ths  BetiffiouM  Afoe^suml  t  .  .  Calted  MeiAodiMm,  3  vols^ 
New  York,  1868-^1;  H.S^Skwits.  Hut.ofth^Frf^Churcha 
of  Bnoland,  1688- tSSi,  London,  18511;  G.  Smith,  Hiat, 
qf  Weaieyan  MetHodimn,  3  vaU..  ih.  18t{5;  L.  8,  Jacoby, 
GMchidite  det  M9iUtodi»mu».  uriner  Eni*tshun(f  und  Aa^ 
bnituno,  2  vol;*.,  Bremen.  1870;  W.  H.  Daniels,  llltt*- 
trated  Hist  of  Metlmdigm  in  Great  Britain  and  Amtrita 
frcm  the  Wetleyt  to  the  Prement  Tim€,  New  York,  1880; 
J.  Atkinson,  Crntmniai  HiM.  nf  American  Afrthottimn,  ib, 
18S4;    idem,   Bfiffifinifiga  of  the   W^eteyan  Mm'etncni  m 
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Amerim^  ib,  1800;  J.  W.  Le«.  N.  LoAcoek^  and  J.  H. 
Dimon,  itiu^tnt^  HitL  &/  Methodism,  Bl.  Louis,  19CN>; 
J.  F.  Hurnt,  BHtith  Mfthi^iim,  3  volt,,  LoqcIoq,  lOOl ;  W. 
J.  TciwoMod,  A  Nrw  HiH.  of  MeihodUm,  2  vola.,  lb.,  19ili. 

Works  on  Yajiotu  Methodist  bodies  mrs:  G»  Smith, 
tiiML  ^  We*ltj/an  MethaditiM,  3  vol)i.>  Lotidoo,  !Sfi7-6L; 
H.  SniLth^  SketthfM  of  Methodist  Ntfw  Connexion.  MimBterm, 
ib.  lS«3i  G.  Tackpr.  T^e  Ctnttnary  of  the  MethodUt  Nme 
Cmmexvm  1797-ISS7,  ib.  1807;  T.  Colbouur,  Sketek^  of 
the  F&undeF9  of  the  MeikodiH  pTotatard  CAurcA  orul  ita 
Bittiotrnvhu.  Plusbuiir-  18S0:  A,  H.  BaawU,  ConcUe 
Hist.  6f  the  Mtthoditt  PmU^Uint  Chureh.  BaJUmo™.  JSS2; 
H  J*  Brinkhouute,  NUt,  of  Methodist  Heform  and  the  Mtth- 
oditt Ptottetani  Church,  2  volt.,  B&ltimore,  1809;  E. 
Bo  wen,  Hiet.  of  die  Origin  ^  tim  Free  Meihadist  Chut€h, 
North  Chili,  New  Voi-k,  ti.d.;  F.  W.  Bourne,  The  Bihle 
Chrietiane:  Ori&in  and  Hiatorj/^  London.  1SQ£;  J.  Petty, 
HimL  of  ^  PrimUivr  Mtthipdiet  Connexion,  lb.  1801;  W. 
WlHUuui,  Wrhh  Calmnietic  Mgthodiam.  A  HUtaricai 
Sketch,  lb.  1884:  D.  YoUJOg.  The  (Main  and  Hitt.  vf  Mftk- 
oditm  in  Waiat  and  th»  Sorden,  ib,  1S()3;  J.S.  MacGe»ryt 
7^  Free  M  rihodiai  Church,  Chic&flO,  1900. 

For  the  Methodist  EpUtaopqJ  Chtuch  North  tmd  Sottth 
eon»ijJt:  Hist,  of  i^e  Orffarntation  qf  the  Methodist  Epie- 
e&pai  Church  iSou/ft*  Comprthendina  ail  the  Officiat  Pto- 
e^edings  of  ihe  Gentrol  €onferen&f»,  etc.,  Nashville.  1845; 
A.  BleveiiB.  Memorial  af  the  It^roduction  of  MathadiMm 
into  the  Ea^tmrn  Statea,  2  vol*,,  Boatoa,  1848-52:  idem, 
MieL  of  the  Jtf.  E.  Church  in  U.  S.  A..  4  vob,.  N«w  York, 
1864;  Idem,  Centrnarif  of  Amm%can  Mt^odiem^  IK  1806; 
C.  Elliott,  Hietmy  of  the  Ormt  SftxMiim  from  the  Mfthod- 
iei  Epixcspol  Church  in  the  ytof  IB4&*  Ev^fdwoting  in  the 
C^ganisation  &f  the  Nmn  Church  EniUimi  ''  The  Meihodiat 
EpiJKx^pat  Church  Souih,"  CindJUtiAti,  1855;  J,  Ledtjutn,  A 
fiiatory  of  the  Riee  of  Methoditfrv  in  AmeTiea*  Containing 
Sketchee  ^  Sfethodiet  itinfrant  Freaehert,  l7m-83,  Phila- 
d«ll»hi«>  1&59;  N.  Batign.  Hial.  of  the  MethttdUt  Episcopal 
Church,  4  vol*..  Now  York,  1860:  L.  t^,  AUtlack,  Anti- 
eiatery  EtruQQte  and  Triumph  in  the  Af,  E.  Chunk,  ib. 
IgSt;  H.  N.  McTyelre.  HieL  of  Mrthoditm.  Nubvilb. 
1880;  J.  G.  Joiie«4  A  Compute  HieL  of  Methodimn  as  Con- 
nee^d  with  the  Muteieeippi  Conffrence  of  the  Meihodiat 
EpiecQpQi  CAurcA  South,  Vol,  i„  n&9-18l7,  Na«bvi«e, 
1SS7;  C.  AleXAiider,  in  American  Hietory  Seriea,  vol,  3d,, 
New  York,  1894;  J.  M.  Buckley,  m  Afoafimn  Church  Hi*- 
^rrjf  Series,  VoL  v..  New  York,  1807. 

For  Meiht^unn  amonj;^  the  Africiia  ne^  tumwulV.  J,  B. 
Wokeley,  Loif  Chapters  Recovered  from  Ou  Earty  His^tr]/ 
&f  African  Meth>diam,  Hew  York,  tB«9:  L.  M.  Hjyjood, 
The  Color fd  Man  in  the  Metht^iet  Epitcopai  Chureh,  Cio- 
CiJtniti,  1890;  D,  A.  Pa>Tie.  Hi»L  of  the  A.M.  E.  Church, 
Nashville.  1891;  J,  W,  Hood,  One  Hundred  Years  of  the 
African  M.  E.  Zion  Church,  New  York,  1895;  I,  L.  Butt, 
Hist,  of  African  Methodism  in  V^irginia;  or,  four  Daeodee 
in  the  Old  Dominion,  Eiutviile,  Va.,  1908. 

Bookfl  dealing  with  special  topica  htp:  J,  Emory*  f^f- 
fenee  of  Our  Fathera.  New  York,  1827:  D,  W.  Clark.  Life 
and  Times  of  Etijah  Bedding,  ib.  1855;  R.  Paine,  Life  qf 
IF.  MrKendre€.  2  vob,.  Naiihirille.  IRflO;  E,  H.  Uyfsn. 
Datcriptian  &f  the  M.  E.  Church,  IS 44-43:  aimprieing  a 
Sa  Yeare'  History  of  the  Reiotions  of  the  two  Methodiams, 
Naahvilie,  Term,,  1S75;  T.  L.  Flood  ami  J.  W.  Hamilton. 
lAvee  ofMeih€'diei  Bi^opa.  New  York.  J 88 2;  F,  A.  Archi- 
bald, AUethodiem  and  Literature,  Cincini^ati,  1SS3;  A,  W. 
Cumming;!!,  Earlif  Schools  of  Methadiem.  New  York,  1^0; 
W.  J,  Towiwend,  The  Story  of  Methodist  Union,  l«ndoi), 
1906;  D.  B,  Bnimmitt.  Epum-th  League  Methods,  Cindn- 
liati,  1906;  H.  K.  CmtoII.  Missionary  Omu-rA  of  thf  M.  S, 
Church,  Cincinnati,  1907;  J.  Telfond.  W*nhy*s  Vtleran*, 
ZAi*re  of  Eartif  MHhodiit  Preachers  told  by  Themadwe.  With 
Additione  and  Annotations,  London^  1909. 

On  Methodism  in  various  coimlrlw  consult:  Q,  H, 
Comlsb.  Cyciapedia  of  Methodism  in  Canada^  Tornnto. 
1881 ;  E,  RyersMn,  Canadian  Methodism;  it*  Epochs  and 
Chatacteristice,  ib.  1882"  A.  Sutherland,  Methodiem  in 
Canad€i.  London,  1903:  J.  E,  SanderBon,  First  Ceniury 
(^  Methoditm  in  Canada,  voh  i.,  Toronto,  1908;  C.  H. 
Grookshank.  flieiory  of  Methodism  in  Ireland,  vol.  L,  Wee* 
ley  and  hU  Time,  vol,  U„  The  Middie  Age,  BellAat,  1885- 
1886;  E.  Thomas,  Irish  Methodist  Reminiscence,  London, 
1889;  R.  C.  Phillips.  Irish  Methodism,  ib.  1897;  H,  B, 
Foster,  Wesieyan  Methodiem  in  Jamaim,  ib,  1881;  J.  Col- 
ifrtilt  /f/tufmtod  Iliet.  of  Methodism  in  Australia,  New 
South   iVales,  and  Poljfnewia,  Sy^dney,   1904;    H.  Adamay 


Methodiam  in  the  Weat  Indiem.  London.  1908;  J,  M«  Erik- 
ton,  Meiodismen  i  Sperige,  Stoekh&lia,  189&;  J,  JOnf^ 
Der  Methoditmus  in  DtulMchiand^  CtenM^n.   |9Q6, 

On  the  polity,  conAtilution,  doctrineA,  and  diaolpUne^  of 
Methodiun  consult:  R,  Eimory,  Hiat^  of  the  Discipline  of 
the  Af,  E,  Churdi,  N«w  York,  1S43;  T,  E,  Bond,  Tkt 
Beonomy  of  Methodimn  illustrated  and  Defended,  ib.  1652; 
T,  E.  Bond.  Eronomy  of  Meihodij$m.  ib»  1852;  E.  Grind- 
rod,  A  Compendium  of  the  Laws  and  Regulalions  of  Wes- 
teyan  MethadiMm^  London,  1858;  B,  Hawley,  Manual  of 
Meihodiem;  or  the  D<tctrin&,  General  RuLee  and  U*agrM 
of  the  MethodiMt  Episcopal  Church.  New  York,  1868;  J.  H. 
Bicfr  Connexionat  Etr&nomg  of  Wesieyan  Methodimn,  Lon- 
don. 1879;  idem.  Church  Orsanimtion*.  ib,  1896;  fi.  W, 
WitiiamA,  Constitution  and  Policy  tsf  Wvdeyan  Methodimn, 
London,  1881;  B.  M.  Merrill,  A  Digest  of  Meihodisi  Lour; 
or,  fiaipe  in  the  Administration  of  the  lyiampline  of  the 
M.  E.  Churchy  Ciiiciuuali.  1885;  D,  Shernian.  HisL  of  the 
Revisions  of  the  Disci  piine  of  the  Af ,  f.  Church,  N«w  York. 
1890;  T.  B,  Neely,  Evolution  cf  Epieeopacy  and  Organic 
Methodism,  ib.  1888;  idem,  Hist,  t^  the  Origin  and  De~ 
v^pmeni  qf  the  Governing  Conf'erenee  in  Methodisin,  Cln- 
ckmati  1892;  B,  GrcBory,  Side  Lights  on  the  ConfUrU  of 
M^hodiem,  l3$T-&i,  London,  1898;  D.  J.  Waller,  Can^ 
atitutvxn  and  Polity  of  the  Weateuan  Methodiai  Church,  ih. 
1898:  W.  F.  Barclay.  Conatitution  of  Methodist  EpiM&pai 
Churchea  in  Ameri4A^  Naj»hvilte,  Teno.,  1902;  O.  F.  Oliver, 
Our  Lay  0,ffU*  Bearers,  Cindnn&ti,  1902;  J.  J,  Ti^ert,  Doc- 
trines of  M.  B.  Church  in  America,  ib.  1902:  idem,  £?*n- 
stitutionol  IlisL  of  American  EpUcopal  Methodiem^  Nash- 
ville, 1903;  Doctrinee  and  DiseipHnt  of  the  M\  B.  Chufck 
South,  ed.  Alexander,  ib.  1906;  D.  A.  Good-^ieU,  J.  B. 
Hineeley  and  J.M~  Huekley,  The  Doctrines  and  DUtcipiiryu^ 
the  Methodiet  Episcopal  Church,  Cincinnati,  190S:  H. 
Wheeler,  Hist.  ar*d  Exposition  of  the  Twenty-fire  Arti^ia 
qf  Rdigion  i^  the  M.  E.  Church,  New  York,  1908;  H.  T. 
Hud^aon,  Methodist  Armor;  or,  A  Popular  BxpomUon  of 
the  Doctrines^  Peculiar  Umigee  and  Eccteeia^ipai  Mackitt^ 
eryi^theM.E.  Church  South,  Naabville,  n.d. 

METHODrOS;  Greek  Church  Father  and  bbhop 
of  Olympusj  in  Lycm;  probably  martyred  by  Maxi- 
mimiSf  311,  The  only  one  of  hia  worka  preserved 
eotire  in  Greek  is  the  "  Symposium/*  which,  as  iU 
name  implies,  forma  a  counterpart  to  Plato's  "  Sym- 
poaiimi/'  Ten  maideuB,  invited  to  the  **  garden  of 
virtue,"  are  the  speakers,  their  themes  being  the 
following:   (1)  the  praise  of  virginity  bb  the  essence 

of  the  likeness  to  God  brought  by 
Works.      Christ;     (2)  the   divine   ordinance   of 

marriage;  (3)  virginity  preferable  to 
the  married  state;  (4)  virginity  the  best  med [fo- 
ment to  immortaUty;  (5)  virginity  the  great  vow; 
(6)  virgina  keep  theraaelveB  undefiled  for  the  mar- 
riage with  the  Logos;  (7)  tliey  are  equal  to  the 
martyrs  and  are  meant  by  Cant,  ii.  2,  iv,  9  eqq.,  vf, 
7  sqq,;  (8)  the  woman  of  Rev,  xil,  1  sqq,  is  the 
Church,  and  tlife  human  will  is  free;  (9)  with  her 
we  must  adorn  ourselves  for  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, which  is  the  Ilesiirreetion;  (10)  perfect 
righteousness  (ef.  Judges  ix.  8  sqq,)  firat  came  into 
the  world  through  Christ,  The  maidens  close  with 
a  hjTnn  to  the  heavenly  bridegroom.  The  De  vtu- 
Uxusio  is  preserved  independently  in  Greek  only 
in  the  portion  i.-vii,  5,  but  considerable  fragments 
are  given  by  Eusebins^  but  under  the  name  of  Max- 
imiis  {Pra^rtitio  evangelica,  vii.  22;  Eng,  transl,, 
ii,  366  sqq.,  2  vols,,  Oxford,  1903),  Photius  {Bibtio^ 
thmi,  236),  the  Sacra  ParaMa;  while  it  is  fully  re- 
produced in  an  Old  Church  Slavic  translation  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Its  theme  is  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  aroBe  from  Satan's  disobedience  to  God.  In 
hia  Fen"  genMm,  of  which  only  a  few  fragmenta 
have  been  presierved  by  Photius  (Bibitoiheca,  235), 
Methodius  assaib  Ortgen's  doctrine  of  an  eternal  4 
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ation  of  the  wortd.  The  same  oppoeition  is  main^ 
tained  in  his  most  important  work  next  to  the 
**  Symposium;*'  the  De  resurreciionCt  in  which,  at 
Patara,  with  one  Theophilus  presiding,  the  physician 
Aglaophon  and  Proclua  plejid  for  Origen  agaiast 
Eubulius  (Methodius)  and  Memian.  As  the  angels 
prove,  things  created  are  not  necessarily  mortal; 
and  since  the  soul  is  immortal,  while  only  the  dead 
can  rise,  the  borly  liecoraes  mortal  that  the  sin  which 
dwells  in  it  may  be  removed  by  death,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  botly  being  everywhere  taught  by  the 
Scriptures.  The  work  is  extant  only  in  an  Old 
Church  Slavic  translation,  though  the  Greek  text 
of  i.  20-u.  8  is  given  by  Epiphaiiius  {Hanr,,  Ixiv.  12 
Bf]q.),  and  fragments  are  found  in  Photius  {Biblio^ 
ihecap  234),  the  Sc^yra  ParaUela^  the  8yriac  florilegia, 
the  Coiena  of  Procopius,  Justinian  (.1^/  Menam)^ 
CEcumenius^  EustratiuK,  and  others.  The  three  frag- 
ments of  his  polemic  against  Porphyry  are  valuable 
for  a  knowledge  of  Methodius'  theory  of  salvation; 
wliile  those  of  his  ejcegeais  of  Job  ix.,  xxv,,  xx^'ii.- 
xxix.p  xxxviii.,  xJ.,  are  important  for  his  doctrine  of 
grace.  Of  his  De  martyribus  scant  fragments  have 
beeo  preaer%^ed  by  Theodore t  and  the  Sacra  Paral- 
kh.  His  other  works  are  preeerv^ed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  abbreviated  Old  Church  Slavic  translatiomi, 
such  as  that  "  On  Life  and  Reason  "  and  "  On  Foods 
and  the  Red  Heifer/'  the  latter  treating  also  of  the 
blessings  of  suffering,  true  piiirity,  and  the  spiritual 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  **  To  Sist-el- 
ius^  On  Lepras y  "  (a  few  fragments  also  in  manu- 
script in  Greek),  he  connects  the  legal  rules  for 
leprosy  with  Christian  penance;  and  in  his  **  On 
the  Horseleach  of  Proverbs,  and  '  The  Heavens  De- 
clare the  Glory  of  God  '  '^  he  interprets  the  horse- 
leach  as  the  serpent  of  lust.  His  treatises  **  On  the 
Body/*  and  De  Pxfihonyssn^  as  well  as  his  exegeses 
of  Genesis  and  Canticles,  and,  possibly,  a  dialogue 
Xen^n,  are  lost;  while  the  orations  De  Symeone  et 
Anna  and  In  niTnos  palmarum,  like  the  Armenian 
fragments  in  the  In  ascensionem  Domini  nostrt  Jmu 
ChjiUif  are  spurious.  Nor  were  the  Remiationes, 
ascribed  to  him  under  various  names  and  forming 
in  vanous  languages  one  of  the  favorite  books  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  written  by  him.  Their  origin 
doubtleiia  dates  from  the  seventh  century,  although 
they  appeared  in  Latin  translation  as  early  as  the 
century  following. 

Deeply  influenced  by  Platonism  and  Stoicism, 
and  strongly  allegorical  in  interpretation,  Metho- 
dius is  at  once  an  ailvoc^te  of  early  Chriatian  realism 
and  of  the  ascetic  and  contemplative 

Doctrine,  life.  The  main  points  of  his  constant 
opposition  to  Origen  have  already  been 
noted.  His  concept  of  God  was  characterized  by 
the  attributes  of  non-becoming,  power,  and  exemp- 
tion from  all  need.  H  the  Father  is  the  essential 
principle  of  all  being,  the  Son  is  the  external  effect- 
ive force;  yet  Methodius  stresses  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Son,  who  was  the  means  of  all  revelation  of 
salvation,  even  in  tlie  Old  Testament.  The  world 
was  created  for  the  microcosm  man,  whose  w^ill  is 
absolutely  free,  and  who  is  progressively  taught  by 

iGod  to  conquer  the  devil.  The  Logos  neoessarily 
became  incarnate  to  bring  man  into  harmony  with 
the  Divine,  and,  bringing  *'  knowledge  of  the  Father 
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of  all,-'  he  etripped  off  the  old  man.  which  he  re- 
placed "  wnth  his  own  flesh."  This  is  done  through 
the  Church,  for  whom  the  Logos  left  the  Father  in 
heaven;  and  the  souls  betrothed  to  him  are  *'  helps 
meet  for  him/^  thus  realizing  the  "  deep  sleep  *'  of 
Adam  (Gen.  ii.  21).  Nevertheless,  outward  mem- 
bership is  no  guaranty  of  siilvation^  which  ia  the 
work  of  grace  that  rewards  longing  with  fulfilment. 
Yet  even  the  Christian  does  not  entirely  extirpate 
sin  in  this  life^  and  the  forgiveness  of  ains  and  deeper 
recognition  of  the  divine  will  only  strengthen  the 
natural  jeood  in  him;  while  the  birth  of  Christ  in 
the  faithful,  transforming  them  into  Christs,  ia 
essentially  a  spiritual  growth,  though  coming  to 
pass  on  principle  in  baptism.  The  cure  for  all  evils 
anti  the  root  of  true  morality  is  the  spiritual  un- 
derstanding of  the  Scriptures,  wisdom  blooming  in 
the  desert,  where  dwells  the  bride  of  the  Logos. 
The  progress  in  the  Christian  life  here  outlineti, 
however,  finds  ita  cidminntion,  as  implied  above, 
in  perfect  virginity  of  both  body  and  soul.  The 
ideal  of  Methodius  is  that  of  the  ascetic  sage.  In 
accordance  with  the  tratlition  of  the  Church,  more- 
over, Methodius  was  inclined  towarti  a  moderate 
chiliasm,  holding  that  in  the  seventh  millenniuna 
the  faithful  would  celebrate  the  true  sabbaths  and 
the  real  Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  Christ,  this  mil- 
lennium being  the  rest  preliminary  to  endless  eternity. 

(N.  BONWETBCH.) 

For  Jlethodius  the  apostle  to  the  Slavs  see  Cyeil 

AND  Methodius. 

BiBUOOFLAPirr:  The  first  complete  ed.  of  the  "Banquet" 
was  by  Allntiiui,  Rmne,  1656.  An  incomplct©  ooIJection* 
of  the  work*  was  nmdo  hy  F.  Combefii*,  Paris,  164\eii- 
lareed,  1672.  The  worlca  are  aleo  in  A.  Gallandi,  Bihlio- 
theca  vetcrum  TnUr^m,  iii,  670  Bqq.^  Venire.  1767;  in  SfPQ^ 
xviiL  27-408;  and  an  edition  is  by  A.  Jahn,  Halle,  1865. 
There  b  an  Eng.  trannl.  with  introduction  in  ANh\  vi. 
307-402,  The  earlier  literature  on  the  subject  la  pvmi 
very  corapletflly  in  ANF,  Bibilography,  pp.  75-76.  Con- 
sult: Jerotnp,  De  vir.  ill.,  \xxxui/,  Socrates,  HiaL  ec^Lt 
Yi.  13;  A.  Fankau,  Methodius,  BUchofvan  Oiymptui,  Maim, 
1888r  N,  Bonwetacb,  Metkodiu*  von  Oli/mpuM,  Leip«tc, 
1801;  idem.  Die  Thmkufi^  dtM  M^hodiwt  van  Olympwi, 
Berlin.  1003;  O.  Bardenboirar,  Fatt&loQie,  pp.  154  9tnu, 
Freiburg,  1894;  Ehrhard,  Die  aitchriMUicH*  Litteralur 
und  ikn  ErforacHuno,  1884-1900,  pp,  363  Bqq.,  ib.  1900; 
Harnack,  LittemtMr,  i,  468-478,  786,  929-930,  ii,  2,  pp. 
147  pqq,,  lfiCh-151;  idem*  Dogma,  vols.  i.-v.  paraicn; 
KrOger.  HxBttrnf,  pp.  235-242;  Schaff,  Christian  Church, 
li.  309-312;  Ceillier,  Auteurt  tacr^,  iit.  62-73;  DCS,  iii. 
900-^11. 

METHURGEMAH  ('anlerpreter  *') :  The  title 
given  to  the  Palestmian  official  who  in  the  syna- 
gogue service  tranalat-ed  into  the  vernacular  (Ara- 
maic) the  lesson  read  in  Hebrew  from  the  bw  verse 
by  verse,  and  the  lesson  read  from  the  prophets  three 
versea  at  &  time.  See  Synaoooub,  L  ;  and  Talmuo. 

BIETROPHAIfES,    md"tr0f'a-n!B,  CRITOPULUS, 

crai'top-u*ius:  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  b.  at 
Berrhiea,  Macedonia,  probably  in  1589;  d.  at 
Alexandria,  probably  in  1639.  After  entering  a 
monastery  at  an  early  age  and  becoming  the  pro- 
tosyneellus  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  sent  to  England  by  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.)  and 
studied  at  Oxford  until  1523.  He  then  went  to 
Helmatedt,  and.  after  visiting  other  German  cities, 
was  an  associate  of  the  Reformed  at  Geneva  in 
1627*    In  1631  he  signed  himself  at  Alexandria  as 
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Metropolttan  af  Memphis  and  E^gypi;  and  In  1637 
he  was  enthroned  as  patriarchy  signing  the  synod's 
cotidemnatioD  of  Lucar's  teachings  id  1638* 

His  most  important  work  is  his  '"  Cosifession  of 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church, '^  writ- 
ten at  Hehnstedt  (givea  in  full  by  J,  Michaeloescu, 
Dit  BekenntnisBc  der  griechisch-onenitUijKhen  Kirchcj 
Leipaic,  1904).  This  h  a  clear  presentation  of  Greek 
doctrine  and  wonship  with  elmrp  criticism  of  Roman 
Catholic  tenets.  Dividing  theology  into  *'  simple  " 
and  "  economic/'  he  treats  under  the  former  head 
the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  Trinity^  showing  that 
each  of  the  Persons  sustains  »  definite  relation  to 
the  other  two,  and  defending  the  single  prooession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  In  the  "  economic  "  section 
he  seeks  to  show  that  man,  deprived  of  the  tight  of 
the  Spirit  by  his  fall  (but  not  bereft  of  free  will)^ 
and  long  condemned  by  the  bw,  could  best  be  rec^ 
onciled  w^ith  God  only  through  the  Incarnation  in 
sinful  fiesh,  mankind  both  being  reconciled  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  being  renewed  and  par^ 
doned  by  immediate  participation  in  the  Divine- 
He  cautiously  defines  the  Church  as  possessing  the 
marks  of  catholic  and  apostolic  holinesa  and  doc- 
trine, though  making  little  mention  of  hierarchic 
organization.  The  sacraments  are  reduced  to  three: 
baptism,  representing  reconciliation  with  the  Father; 
the  Eucharist,  incorporation  with  the  Son;  and 
penance,  the  perse verancse  of  the  Holy  Gho«t,  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  Church, 

In  his  "  Panegyric  on  the  Incarnation  "  (ed.  G. 
QuecciuB,  Altdorf,  1626)  he  polemiza^  against  those 
who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  besides  treating 
of  redemption  and  emphasizing  the  true  humanity 
of  Christ.  In  his  '*  Answer  to  the  Inquiry  -  -  .  on 
Gal.  ¥.  16  "  (NuretnbeTg,  1526),  moreover,  he  ex- 
plains the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit »  tn 
genuine  Greek  fashion,  as  that  between  body  and 
soul.  He  also  w*rote  an  Epidula  ,  ^  .  de  voeibus 
in  ntuaica  litur^ica  Grmcor\im  uaitaii*  in  1626  (ed. 
J.  J,  Crudelius,  probably  in  1737),  as  well  as  letters, 
sermons,  the  polemic  Antipanoplia  against  the  Uni- 
ate  Rhodinus,  and  a  large  work  still  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  Cod.  Harl.  505^. 

Considered  by  some  a  Greek  Lutheran,  by  others 
a  Calvinkt.  and  by  others  Bttll  a  friend  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Metrophanea  seems  to  have  been  will- 
ing to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  powerful  without  r^ 
gard  to  creed*  Herein  may  lie  the  reason  why  h# 
was  not  polemic  agaijvst  other  eommunions,  and 
was  relatively  indifferent  to  his  own, 

(Philipp  Meter.) 

Bisuooiujbt:  LiTefl  Ilate  fa«en  writ  ten  by  J.  A.  Dt«t«1« 
tn«ir,  Altdorf,  1769;  A,  C.  Demetracopuloa,  Leipaic.  ISTO; 
mid  G.  G.  M&unkL»,  CuJra,  ISM,  Consult  further: 
Fabriditi-HwlBi,  Bihiioth€ca  (7ram,  id.  597  mciq.^  Rari- 
bur«,  1S08;  A*  H.  Hore,  Eiakteen  Cvnturiat  qf  the  Ortko- 
dQx  Gr^sk  Church,  pp.  580-601,  New  York.  ISOfl;  KL, 
Viil,  1444-46. 

MBTROPOLITAW:  The  title  of  the  bishop  of 
the  provincial  capital ^  who  posaessee  provincial  as 
opposed  to  merely  dioeesan  rights,  including  juris- 
diction over  (neighboring)  suffragan  bishops.  See 
ARCHDiftHOP;  ExAiiCHi  PATRIARCH^  and  cf.  Bing- 
ham, Origines,  II.,  xvi.,  where  synodal  and  other 
references  are  given. 


UETROPOLITAH  CHURCH  A5S0CIAI10II.  See 
Miscellaneous  REuatoua  Bantss,  18* 

MSTZ,  BISHOPRIC  OF:    An  ^cient  episcopal 

see  in  Lorraine,  founded  according  to  imhistorical 
tradition  by  disciples  of  the  apostles,  probably  in 
fact  during  the  Roman  dooLination,  The  town, 
known  aa  Divodurum  when  it  was  the  old  capital 
of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Mediomatrici,  iurvived  the 
fall  of  the  empire  and  appears  under  the  naine  of 
Mettis  in  the  Frankish  era  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop* 
The  first  certain  occupant  of  the  see  is  Hesperius, 
whose  name  is  attached  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod  of  Clermont  in  535,  The  dtooese  was  of  con- 
siderable eictent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  contained 
a  mixed  population,  though  more  German  than 
French-  (A,  Hauck.) 

Angilram  or  Engelram  (bishop  768-791),  a  Bene- 
dictine^ was  archicapeUanui  to  Charlemagne  and 
apocrisiarius  under  Adrian  L  From  823  to  85S  the 
see  was  occupied  by  Drcgo,  a  brother  of  Liouia  I. 
Biflhop  Theodoric  L  of  Hamaland  (964-984),  one  of 
the  most  influential  counselors  of  Otto  I.  and  Otto 
J  I.,  secured  from  the  latter  (977)  the  insignia  and  title 
of  a  prince  of  the  empire  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. With  the  next  bishop,  Adalbero  Ih  of  Bar 
(984-1005),  a  son  of  Duke  Frederick  L  of  Upper 
Lorraine,  begins  a  new  period  of  nearly  six  cen- 
turies, during  which  the  see  is  no  longer  involved 
in  the  a^airs  of  the  court  and  develops  a  atrong  ec- 
clej^iastical  life,  though  troubled  frequently  by  con- 
Aiets  between  the  citizens  of  Met£  and  the  bis  hope 
as  secular  lords.  With  the  election  of  Henry  II,  of 
Lorraine- Vaudemont  (14S4-1505)  the  see  became 
for  over  a  century  an  appanagie  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine— a  relation  which  helped  materially  to  rotzird 
the  prc^gress  of  the  Reformation.  The  peaoe  of 
Cateau-Cambrfeis  (1559)  gave  the  king  of  France  a 
protectorate  over  his  **  allies  ^*  of  the  districts  of 
Mets,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  without  altering  their 
fundamental  relations  to  the  empire,  Charle-s  IX, 
attempted  to  suppress  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
Henry  IV,  permitted  it  to  be  practised  in  1592  and 
1697,  and  this  liberty  continued  until  the  revoca^ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1683,  after  Met£  had 
become  part  of  France  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)*  The  last  prince-bishop,  Louis-Joseph  de 
Montmorency- Laval  (1761-1802),  was  dri\^n  out 
by  the  Revolution,  and  even  the  "  constituttonal 
bishop  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle,"  Nicolas 
Franein,  was  imprisoned  in  1793,  while  the  ^the- 
dral  was  turned  into  a  Temple  of  Kelson  and  all 
church  property  eonfiseated-  By  the  Conooirdat 
of  1^1  the  bishopric  was  restored  and  made  sub- 
ject to  the  archbishop  of  Besan^n,  although  with 
somewhat  altered  limits,  which  were  reduced  to 
about  one* third  of  the  former  extent  by  the  a|pve* 
ment  of  Louis  XVTIL  with  Rome  (1817-21).  WTien 
Lorraine  was  annexed  to  Germany  in  1871,  the  dio- 
cese was  removed  by  Pius  IX.  from  the  metropoli- 
tan jurisdiction  of  B^an^on  and  made  immediately 
Hubject  to  the  Holy  See,  with  a  further  readjust- 
ment of  boundaries. 

fiiBLttKinATnTt  Soimsto  for  the  mHy  history  are  round  m 
MOM,  Siript..  ii  (1829),  260-270,  iv  (1^1).  426  «iq,.  4m 
«n..  ess  iMiq.,  696-700,  x  (1S52>.  631-672,  xii  (1856) 
450-479,  ^dil  USSl),  303  Bqq.     CocvtUti    Uama,  Scriw 
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epUtoporum,  pp.  292-293.  supplement  PP-  75,  77;  J.  F, 
uid  N.  Talxiuillet.  HiaL  de  MeU.  6  void..  Meti,  I7d&-W: 
OaUm  ChTwtiana,  xiiL  677-805,  987,  Pans.  1785;  Clone  t. 
Hut.  tccUnoMtiqiis  d*  la  ptomnce  de  Trhf^,  2  vola.,  Ver* 
duo,  1844-51;  Hnuek,  KD,  volt,  i-iv.,  puMim;  R«ttberg, 
Jt£>,  L  90  eqq.,  484  sqq. 

MEUEERy  mei'rer,  HORITZ :  German  Lutheran ; 
b.  at  Pretssch  (13  m.  s.w.  of  Wittenberg)  Aug.  3, 
1806;  d,  at  Callenberg,  near  Chemnitz,  May  lU, 
1877.  He  studied  theology  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic  (1825-28),  and  then  spent  four  years  aa 
private  tutor  in  the  house  of  H»  L.  Heubner,  bu- 
penntendent  at  Witt^jnberg.  After  temporary  serv- 
ice in  a  Prussian  normal  school,  he  obtained  his  first 
paatoraJ  appointment  at  Waldenburg  in  Saxony, 
In  1841  he  removed  to  the  neighboring  Callenberg, 
where  be  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  induBtrious 
spirit  manifested  itself  in  frequent  participation  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  synod,  and  in  the 
issue  of  church  periodicals.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  laiiger  and  smaller  works,  mainly  on  the 
Reformation  era.  Among  these  are:  Lutfiers  Leben, 
nus  den  QutUen  erzahU  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1845-46; 
Eng.  transl,  New  York,  1848);  Kaihanjia  Luther 
(Dresden,  1854);  and  Fhilipp  Afdanchihon  (1860). 
In  connection  with  the  collective  work  entitled  AlU 
vdter  der  luiheruchen  Kirche,  Meurer  contributed 
volumes  ii.-iv.,  including  the  biographies  of  Bugen- 
hagen.  My  con  ins,  and  Hausmann.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  also  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
art,  and  gladly  promoted  the  study  of  it.  Meurer 
set  forth  his  general  views  on  the  subject  in  two 
valuable  writings:  Der  Allarschmttck,  ein  Bettrng 
mr  Faramenlik  in  der  eiMingeliachen  Kirche  (Leipsic, 
1867)  and  Der  Kirchenbau  vam  Standpttnkt  und  nach 
dem  Bratiche  der  luiheruchen  Kirche  (1877). 

Theodor  Ficker, 

MEXICO:  A  republic  in  the  sauthem  part  of 
North  America,  having  an  area  of  767,005  square 
miles.  Out  of  a  population  (1900)  of  13,600,000, 
about  2,500,000  were  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white 
race;  5,800,000  of  mixed  race;  and  5,200,000  of 
Indian  race.  Of  these  latter  about  1,300,000  are 
of  the  most  ignorant  savage  type,  knowing  practi- 
cally no  Spanish  and  liaving  not  the  merest  rudi- 
tnenta  of  civilization.  Even  of  the  mixed  or  better 
class  of  Indian  races,  few  can  be  considered  civil- 
ised, so  that  the  Mexico  known  to  the  ivorld  includes 
probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
population.  Of  Ihat  third  only  a  little  over  a  third 
(1,800,000)  could,  in  1895,  both  read  and  write, 
while  about  325,000  more  could  read  but  not  write. 
Since  then  the  proportion  has  undoubte<ily  increased 
under  the  free  and  compulsory  system  of  state  ed- 
ucation^  assisted  by  beneficent  societies.  In  1904 
there  were  9,194  elementary,  36  secondary,  20  nor- 
mal, and  45  profeaaional  schools,  with  18,310  teach- 
ers and  634,136  enrolled  pupils.  There  were  also 
private  clerical  and  association  schools  to  the  num- 
ber of  2,281,  with  135,838  pupils. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards 
to  1810  the  comitry  was  absolutely  imder  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  ^Spanish 
government.  Then  came  a  revolt^  headed  by  a 
priest,  and  in  1821  independence  of  Spain  was 
achieved;    the  Church,  however,  8tUl  reined  su- 


preme. In  1857  the  Liberal  party  drew*  up  a  pro* 
gram  of  religious  liberty,  which  was  not  carried  into 
effect  till  1867,  when  the  French  rule  of  Maximilian 
was  overthrown  and  Juarez  established  the  present 
repubUc,  Roman  Catholic  religious  houses  w^ere 
cloised,  church  property  conHscated,  ecclesiastical 
buildings  assigned  for  the  use  of  schools,  libraries, 
hospitals,  etc,  and  a  law  passed  forbidding  any 
ecclesiastical  body  to  acquire  landed  property.  The 
era  of  Protectant  influence  dates  from  the  entrance 
of  a  large  number  of  Bibles  carried  by  General 
Scott*s  army  in  the  war  of  1846.  Gradually  little 
companies  were  formed  which  met  in  privat-e  houses; 
the^e  received  help  from  Miiis  Meltnda  Rankin 'a 
school,  first  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  then  at  Mon- 
terey, and  from  an  agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  A 
number  of  similar  individual  enterprises  were  started, 
atid  a  Baptist  Church  was  organised  in  Motiterey  in 
1864,  With  the  establishment  of  the  new  repubUo 
Protestant  missionaries  went  into  the  country  un- 
til at  least  seventeen  societies  are  represented  there. 
At  first  they  were  bitterly  opposed  not  merely  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  authorities  but  by  the 
strongest  elements  among  the  Mexican  people. 
Gradually  this  opposition  has  weakened  until  the 
best  people  of  the  nation  and  even  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  a  certain  degree  manifest  their 
interest  in  and  approval  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Protestant  evangelists  and  in  the  Protestant  schools. 
The  latest  missionary  statistics  show  227  mission- 
aries, 491  native  workers,  133  schools  with  10,447 
pupils.  39,838  professing  Christians  connected  with 
the  mission  churches.  As  the  number  of  Protes- 
tants reported  in  1895  was  about  40,000,  the  total 
number  must  on  this  basis  be  much  larger.  The 
Protestant  infiuence  is  augmented  by  four  printing- 
presses  issuing  annually  a  gjeat  amount  of  htera^ 
tare;  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are  exerting  a  mighty 
influence,  and  the  whole  tone  of  Mexican  life  is 
clmnging,  even  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  with  its  more  than  12,000,000 
communicants  and  its  full  hierarchy. 

EnwtN  MuNSELiL  Bliss. 

BiBLiOQRAPifY:  F.  H.  Vera,  C&lltcmon  dtt  dotumentot  «erl»- 
mAtliicot  d*  M*sieo,  3  vols.,  AmecamecA,  1887;  ConcUia 
prarirteial  Makano  IV.,  /77/.  Quen^taro.  1898;  AHa  et 
d*crtita  amcitii  prpmncujlis  Mtxi&ini  ijuinti^  S8B6.  MexicOt 
1899;  W.  Butler.  Merkt>  in  TruT%miwn,  New  York,  1802i 
C.  F.  Lumiiiis.  A^£HlkeninQ  of  a  Soiion;  Mt-rico  of  To- 
dau,  lb,  1898;  P.  P.  Martin.  Mexico  of  the  iOth  Century,  2 
vola^  ib.  1907;  C.  R.  Eijock.  Mexico:  its  andeni  and  mod' 
em  Civilization,  ffiat.^  and  potitical  Conditions^  ib.,  1909« 

MEYER,  FREDERICK  BROTHERTON;  Eng- 
lish Baptist;  b.  at  London  Apr.  8,  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  Brighton  College  and  Regent's  Park 
Baptist  Colkige  (B.A,,  London  University,  1869), 
and  held  successive  pastorates  at  Pembroke  Bap- 
tist Chapel,  Liverpool,  in  1870-72,  York,  in  1872- 
1874,  Victoria  Hoad  Church,  Leicester,  in  1874-78, 
Melbourne  Hall,  Leicester,  in  1878-88,  Regent's 
Park  Chapel,  London,  in  1888-92,  and  Christ  Church, 
Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Lambeth,  in  1892-95. 
He  was  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Free 
Churches  1904-05.  Since  that  time,  as  general 
evangelist  of  the  Federation  of  Free  Churches,  be 
has  conducted  miasioua  in  Soutb  Africa  and  the  f&r 
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East,  returning  to  En^^d  in  the  spring  of  1009. 
In  theology  be  is  a  liberal  Evangelical.  Among  his 
numerous  works,  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
his  Elijah  and  the  Secret  of  his  Power  (London,  1887) ; 
lerael  a  Prince  wUh  Ood  (1887);  Ahraham;  or,  the 
Obedience  of  Faith  (1888);  Chrietian  Living  (1888); 
Present  Tenses  of  the  Blessed  Life  (1888);  Shepherd 
Psalm  (1889);  Joseph,  Beloved,  Hated,  Exalted 
(1890);  Tried  by  Fire  (1890);  Life  and  Light  of 
Men  (1891);  Moses,  the  Servant  of  God  (1892); 
Joshua  and  the  Land  of  Promise  (1893);  Way  into 
the  Holiest  (1893);  Jeremiah,  Priest  and  Prophet 
(1894);  Prayers  for  Heart  and  Home  {im^y,  Christ 
in  Isaiah  (1895);  David,  Shepherd,  Psalmist,  King 
(1895);  Reveries  and  Realities  (IS9Q);  Through  Fire 
and  Flood  (1896);  Paul,  a  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1897);  Saved  and  Kept  (1897);  Statutes  and  Songs 
(1897);  WorkrOrday  Sermons  (1897);  Blessed  are 
Ye  (1898);  Our  DaUy  Homily  (5  vols.,  1898-99); 
Love  to  the  Uttermost  (1898);  Love,  Courtship,  Mar- 
riage (1899);  John  the  Baptist  (1900);  The  Prophet 
of  Hope  (1900);  The  Souths  Ascent  (1901);  Art  of 
Life  (1903);  Jottings  and  Hints  for  Lay  Preachers 
(1903);  Religionin  Homespun  (1903);  Some  Deeper 
Things  (1903);  Directory  of  a  Devout  Life  (1904); 
In  the  Beginning  God!  (1904);  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (1905);  The  Souths  Wrestle  with  Doubt  (1905) ; 
In  Defence  of  the  Faith  (1907);  The  Soul's  Pure 
Intention  (1907);  and  A  Winter  in  South  Africa 
(1908). 

METER,  moi'er,  HEINRICH  AUGUST  WIL- 
HELM:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Gotha  Jan.  10, 
1800;  d.  at  Hanover  June  21,  1873.  He  received 
his  theological  training  at  Jena  (1818-20).  After 
teaching  for  a  time  in  a  private  school  at  Grone, 
near  Gottingen,  he  was  pastor  successively  at  Ost^ 
hausen  (1822-26),  Meiningen  (1826-31),  and  Harste 
(1831^7).  In  1837  he  was  called  to  Hoya  as  su- 
perintendent and  pastor;  and  in  1841,  declining  a 
professorial  appointment  at  Giessen,  he  was  made 
consistorial  councilor,  superintendent,  and  pastor 
at  Neustadt,  Hanover.  Here  he  was  the  sole  pas- 
tor of  a  commimity  of  some  5,000,  and  to  his  three- 
fold task  was  added  the  ever-increasing  burden  of 
his  labor  on  the  New  Testament.  After  1848  he 
restricted  himself  to  his  consistorial  and  exeget^ 
ical  duties,  residing  at  Hanover.  In  1861  he  was 
created  a  coimcilor  of  the  supreme  consistory,  but 
in  1865  he  requested  and  obtained  honorable  re- 
tirement. He  regarded  his  Latin  edition  of  the 
Lutheran  symbolic  books  (Gottingen,  1830)  as  an 
episode  in  his  life-work.  His  great  work  was  Dcls 
Neue  Testament  griechisch  nach  den  beaten  HOlfS' 
mitteln  kritisch  revidiert  mit  einer  neuen  deutschen 
Utbersetzung  und  einem  kritischen  und  exegetischen 
Kommentar,  of  which  the  first  eleven  volumes  were 
prepared  by  himself  (Gdttingen,  1829-47;  text 
and  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  com- 
mentary on  Matthew-Philemon),  the  remaining 
volumes  being  necessarily  entrusted  to  yoimger  col- 
laborators, all  Meyer's  strength  being  needed  in  the 
preparation  of  new  editions  of  the  parts  already 
issiied  by  him.  His  original  plan  had  been  to 
divide  the  work  into  three  parts:  text  and  trans- 
lation; commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts; 
temmentary  on  the  other  books  and  a  handbook 


containing  isagogic  mvestigations,  the  history  of 
exegesis  (espedally  from  the  Churoh  Fathers),  and 
his  own  methods.  He  likewise  planned  to  write  a 
system  of  Biblical  rationalism,  which  was  to  give  a 
sununary  of  exegetical  results.  His  work  was  trans- 
lated into  English  (20  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1879-85; 
American  ed.,  New  York,  1884  sqq).  In  his  life- 
time he  employed  as  collaborators  J.  K  Huther 
(the  Pastoral,  Petrine,  and  Johannine  Epistles, 
Jude  and  James;  GOttingen,  1850-52),  Q.  Lane- 
mann  (I  and  II  Thessalonians  and  Hebrews,  1850), 
and  F.  DOsterdieck  (Apocalypse,  1865).  Since  his 
death  later  editions  have  been  prepared  by  B. 
Weiss  (Matthew,  John,  Romans,  the  Pastoral  and 
Johannine  Epistles,  and  Hebrews;  7th  ed.,  G5t- 
tingen,  1901-02),  B.  and  J.  Weiss  (Mark  and  Luke; 
9th  ed.,  1901),  H.  H.  Wendt  (Acts;  8th  ed.,  1899), 
C.  F.  G.  Heinrici  (I  and  II  Corinthians;  8th  ed., 
1896-1900),  F.  Sieffert  (Galatians;  9th  ed.,  1899), 
E.  Haupt  (Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
Philemon;  8th  ed.,  1902),  W.  Bomemann  (I  and 
II  Thessalonians;  6th  ed.,  1894),  E.  Kuhl  (Petrine 
Epistles  and  Jude;  6th  ed.,  1897),  W.  Beyschlag 
(James;  6th  ed.,  1897),  and  W.  Bousset  (Apocalypse; 
6th  ed.,  1906).  (F.  DOstbrdibck.) 

Bibuoorapbt:    A.  H.  Newman,  in  BapUMi  QuarUrly,  vili 

(1874).  438  sqq.;    H.  8.  Bumce.  in  BiUiotheea  Saeru, 

xxxU  (1875).  438  sqq. 

METER,  JOHAim  FRIEDRICH  VON:  Ger- 
man theologian,  jurist  and  statesman;  b.  at  Frank- 
fort Sept.  12,  1772;  d.  there  Jan.  28,  1849.  In  his 
earlier  youth  he  studied  classics,  drawing,  painting, 
and  music;  from  1789  he  studied  law  and  philology 
at  Gottingen,  and  from  1793  philosophy  and  natu- 
ral science  at  Leipsic.  After  a  term  of  practise  at 
the  imperial  chamber  at  Wetzlar,  be  settled  down 
in  1802  in  his  native  city  where  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  appeals,  member  of  the  senate, 
and  mayor.  In  1816  he  became  president  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  Frankfort.  The  first  period  of  his 
literary  activity  was  influenced  by  the  rationalism 
of  the  age,  seen  in  his  essays  in  Wieland's  Merkur, 
his  romance  Kallias,  and  his  epic  Tcbias,  He  then 
began  serious  study  of  the  Bible,  recognized  the 
necessity  of  revelation  and  saw  in  redemption  the  cen- 
ter and  essence  of  Christianity;  all  this  without  con- 
temning science,  but  employing  it  in  the  service  of 
God.  In  his  thirty-fifth  year  (1807)  he  learned 
Hebrew,  making  use  of  old  and  new  translations  and 
conunentaries.  His  comprehensive  knowledge,  es- 
pecially in  the  field  of  archeolpgy  and  jurisprudence, 
enabled  him  to  form  his  own  exegesis.  In  1812  be 
published  his  Btbeldeutungen,  a  sharp  attack  upon 
the  theological  conceptions  of  the  time.  In  1819 
appeared  his  annotated  revision  of  Luther's  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  which  had  a  wide  circulation 
(3d  ed.,  1855).  Meyer  was  not  only  a  theologian, 
but  also  a  mystic  and  theosophist,  and  emphasised 
theosophy  in  the  third  period  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity. The  mechanical  conception  of  transcen- 
dental supematuraUsm  and  orthodoxy  satisfied 
him  as  little  as  rationalism.  Nature  and  the  Bible 
he  regarded  as  supplementary  documents,  the  key 
to  which  was  in  symbols — ^numbers  and  figures. 
He  was  intent  upon  fathoming  the  fundamental 
sense  of  the  divine  Word  which  he  held  to  lie  be- 
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yond  the  grammatical  setise.  Eflchatotpgical  and 
apocalyptical  studiea  had  great  attraction  for  him. 
From  this  period  originated  such  works  ss  ScA/d^- 
ad  rur  Offenbarung  Johannis  von  einem  Kreitsritter 
{1833)  and  Blicke  in  den  Spiegel  des  propheiuchen 
WorUs  (1847).  Meyer's  predilection  for  symbol- 
ism  ted  him  to  study  not  only  old-world  mysteries, 
but  ftlso  the  higher  degrees  of  freemasonry.  Re- 
sults of  this  are  Ms  works,  Da«  Buck  JeMra^  die 
d/£«sfe,  kabbalistische  Urkunde  der  Hcbrder  (1831); 
Zur  Aegyptologie  (1840)  and  his  eleven  collections  of 
BldUerfur  hohere  WahrheU  (1819  to  1832)  to  which 
he  added  Inbe^ff  der  Glaubefmlehre  (1832).  He 
wrot«  also  some  poems  and  a  number  of  criticisms 
for  the  Heidelberger  JaJtrbUcker,  1811-18. 

(G.  K  SXEITZt) 
BlttLioaRAPHT:     There   is   a   bio«mphii3al   introduction    to 
Auawahi  av*  den  BiiUtem  far  h6here  Wahrheil,  pp,  v.-xL, 
atuttfart,  1853.     Coamilt  atw  ADB,  %xi.  597. 

MEYFART  (MAYFART),  JOHAWlf  MAT- 
THAEUS:  German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at 
Jena  Nov.  9,  1590;  d.  at  Erfurt  Jan.  26,  1642.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Walwinkel  in  the" 
Thimngisn  forest;  studied  at  Gotha,  Jena,  and 
Wittenberg.  In  1616  he  wm  called  to  Coburg  as 
profenor  at  the  newHy  founded  Gymnasium  Casi- 
mirtanum  which  distinguished  itself  by  its  strict 
discipline  in  morals,  and  in  1623  became  its  head. 
In  1631  or  1633  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  Of  his  Latin 
works,  some  are  dermatic:  Prodromus  ducidarii 
iheotoffici  stm  disHndumum  theologicanim  ceniiititB 
du€et  ^^  omnium  prope  iheologorum^  qui  post  exhihi- 
tarn  A,  C,  Jhruemrkf  acripti^  cotkdce^  etc.  (1620, 
unfinished);  others  are  polemic:  Grawems  c&r\r 
iimialus  (Coburg,  1623);  Anti-Be^xinxis  mm  man- 
wa/ia  conirovergiarum  theoi.,  a  Bccano  eoUeclit  Con- 
/uiatio  (2  vols.,  Lei  pale,  1627)  and  Nodu^  Gorditts 
taphistaruin  mluius  (Coburg,  1627),  an  original 
attempt  to  reconcile  Aristotle  and  Petrus 
Ramus,  But  his  independent  activity,  awak- 
ened by  the  philosophy  as  well  as  the  histoFj 
and  poetry  of  antiquity,  united  itself  with  a 
deep  longing  for  the  highest  ideals,  with  an  ex- 
perience of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  with  an  en- 
thusiastic absorption  in  subjective  experiences  of 
supernatural  perfection.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, Meyfart  had  a  keen  eye  for  corruption  in  the 
Churchy  for  the  dead  mechanicaiisrn  of  traditional 
theology,  and  for  the  moral  defects  of  his  age.  This 
is  shown,  fiu'thermore,  by  his  German  works,  which 
fail  into  two  groups,  speculativo-eschatological  and 
practical- reformatory.  To  the  first  group  belong 
Tuba  nomasima  (Coburg,  1626),  four  sermons  on 
Death,  the  Last  Judgment,  Eternal  Life,  and  Dam- 
nation. There  followed  Von  dent  himrTiiischen  Je- 
Tumlem  (2  vols.,  Coburg,  1627),  which  contained  his 
celebrated  hymn,  "  Jerusalem,  du  hochgebaute 
Stadt"  (several  English  translations,  e,g..  Miss 
Wink  worth's  **  Jerusalem,  thou  city  fair  and  high  **); 
Das  hdUische  Sod&ma  (2  vols.,  ib,  1630),  and  Daa 
f  ungate  Gericht  (Nuremberg,  1632).  To  the  second 
group  belong  his  Chriatliche  Erinnemng,  concern- 
ing witchcraft  (1636),  and  CkriatHche  ErinneruTig, 
concerning  the  German  imiversitiea  (1636),  a  stri- 
king description  of  life  among  theological  students. 


Meyfart  also  attempted  in  several  of  his  works  to 
reform  the  clergy,  the  church  service,  church  disci- 
pline and  service  of  prayer,  and  to  counteract  the 
ecclesiastical  dissensions  and  the  hatred  of  the  the- 
ologians. He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  precursors 
of  Spener,  a  learned  but  enthusiastic  mystic,  and 
yet  had  his  eyes  fully  open  to  the  deficiencies  of  his 
tiinea.  (E.  HENKEt.) 

BrfiLioaKAPRT:  H.  Witten,  3femoria  theoloQorum  not&i 
•«cWi.  Frankfort,  1685;  G.  Ludewig,  Ehn  d^  Canmiriani 
academiti,  ii.  261-26.2.  Coburg,  1720:  A.  F,  W.  Fbcbcr, 
Kirchenii«icT^I^xicaf%,  vol.  li.,  Gotha,  1879;  JuUju],  i/j/m- 
fwiogu,  pp.  732-733;  ADB,  xxi.  64G. 

MEYRICK,  FREDERICK:  Church  of  England; 
b*  at  Ramsbury  (27  m.  w.  of  Reading)^  Wiltshire, 
Jan.  28,  1827;  d.  at  Blickhng  (13  m.  n,n,w.  of 
Norwich),  Norfolkshire,  Jan,  3,  1906.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  {B.A.,  1847), 
where  he  was  fellow,  1847-60,  and  tutor,  1851- 
1859.  He  was  tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
1847-53;  was  ordered  deacon  in  1850  and  ordained 
priest  in  1852;  was  an  inspector  of  schools  1859- 
186S;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln 1868-85;  principal  of  Codrington  College, 
Barbados.  1885-87;  rector  of  Blickhng,  Norfolk, 
from  1868  till  his  death,  and  also  non-resident 
canon  of  Lincoln  after  1869.  He  was  White liall 
preacher  in  1856-57  and  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1856,  1866,  and  1876»  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Old  Catholic  movement  and  attended  tho 
Bonn  conference  of  1875.  Among  his  numerous 
writings  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Praclicat 
Working  of  the  Church  of  Spain  (London,  1851); 
Clerical  Tenure  of  FeUowahijta  (Oxford,  1854); 
Moral  and  Devotionai  Theology  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  (London,  1856);  The  Ouicaat  and  the  Poor  of 
L&ndon  (1858);  The  Wiedom  of  Piety  (1859);  Cor^ 
respondence  teiih  0/d  Cniholica  arui  OrieniaU  (4 
series,  1877-78);  la  Dogma  a  Nccesmlyf  (1883); 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  Holy 
Communion  Rcetated  (1885);  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, A.JD.  697-1887  (1887);  The  History  of  the 
Church  in  Spain  (1892);  Scriptural  and  Catiiotic 
Truth  and  Worahip  (1901);  Old  Anglicanism  and 
Modem  Riiualimi  ( 1 90 1 ) ;  Sunday Obaervanee  ( 1 902)  j 
Appeal  to  the  PrimUive  Centuries  (1904);  Appeal 
to  the  Sixteenih  and  Seventeenth  Centuriea  (1905); 
MemoHea  of  Life  at  Oxford  and  Elsewhere  (1905). 
He  contributed  to  the  Speaker's  Commentary  the 
partfl  on  Obadiah  (London,  1876)  and  Ephesians 
(1880)»  and  to  the  Puipii  Commentary  the  sec- 
tions on  Leviticus  (1882)  and  Joshua  and  Judges 
(1895). 

HEZUZAH:  A  rectangular  piece  of  inscribed 
parchment  enclosed  in  a  wooden  or  metal  case  and 
attached  by  Jews  to  the  upper  part  of  the  right- 
Imnd  door  post  of  a  dwelling.  The  inscription  con- 
sists of  Deut.  vi.  4-^,  xi.  13-21,  and  is  written  in 
twenty-two  lines  according  to  the  rules  made  for 
copying  the  Torah.  The  parchment  La  rolled 
with  the  writing  inside,  on  the  outside  at  the 
upper  end  the  divine  name  Shaddai  is  written, 
and  a  glass-covered  aperture  in  the  case  leaves 
this  visible.  The  Meiuzah  is  by  the  pioilB 
touched  with  the  hand  as  they  enter  or  leave  the 
house,  and  a  short  prayer  is  recited  at  the  senile 
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time.    The  practise  is  founded  on  the  injunction 

in  Deut.  vi.  0. 

Bzbuoorapht:    Daaaorius,  Z>«  ritiXnu  Afenixa,  in  B.  Ugo- 

ttnus,  TK€§auru9  antiquitatum  •acrorum,  vol.  xzi.,  34  vols., 

Venice.  1744-«9;  JE,  viiL  Ml-632. 

MEZZOFANTI,  met'^BO-fOn'tt,  GIUSEPPE  GAS- 
PARD:  Italian  cardinal;  b.  at  Bologna  Sept.  17, 
1774;  d.  in  Rome  Mar.  15,  1849.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  archiepiscopal  seminary  of  his  native 
city  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1797.  He  held 
various  professorial  positions  in  the  University  of 
Bologna  imtil  1831,  when  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  succeeded  Mai  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican. 
In  1838  Gregory  XVI.  created  him  cardinal-priest. 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  linguist  of 
ancient  or  modem  times.  According  to  his  biog- 
n4>her  Russell  be  spoke  with  uncommon  fluency 
thirty-eight  languages;  less  perfectly,  eleven;  im- 
perfectly, seven;  and  could  read,  but  not  speak, 
twelve  others.  He  was  acquainted  besides  with 
at  least  fifty  dialects  of  those  languages. 
Bibuoorapht:  C.  W.  Ruasell,  Life  of  Cardinal  AfeMMofanH, 
London,  1868,  cf.  T.  Watts,  On  Dr.  Ruuell'B  Life  of  Car- 
dinal Mezxofanti,  ib.  1860;  A.  Mansvit,  Eequieee  hi^orique 
9ur  U  Cardinal  MetzofanH,  Paris,  1854;  A.  Bellesheim, 
Oiueeppef  Cardinal  Metsofanti,  WOriburg,  1880. 

MIANI,  GIROLAMO.    See  Somaschians. 

MICAH  (Hebr.  Miykayah,  "Who  is  like  Yah- 
weh?  ") :  The  prophet  whose  book  is  sixth  among 
the  Minor  Prophets.  From  his  home  in  Moresheth- 
gath  (i.  14)  he  is  called  the  Morasthite  (i.  1)  and  is 
80  distinguished  (e.g.,  Jer.  xxvi.  18)  from  other 
men  of  the  name,  notably  from  Micah,  son  of  Imlah 
(I  Kings  xxii.  8).  He  belonged  to  the  southern 
kingdom,  where  he  exercised  his  office  (Jer.  xxvi. 
18),  though  the  range  of  his  prophecies  covered 
Samaria.  The  superscription  (i.  1)  places  his  ac- 
tivity in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
all  kings  of  Judah.  This  fact  has  been  questioned, 
and  the  attempt  made  to  date  his  work  wholly  under 
Hesekiah.  But  chaps,  i.-iii.  echo  the  period  of 
Ahaz,  and  if  iv.  1-5  (cf.  Isa.  ii.  2-5)  is  original  with 
Micah,  be  may  be  placed  also  under  Jotham.  But 
his  greatest  activity  is  to  be  placed  imder  Heze- 


Ghap.  i.  deals  with  the  imminent  judgment  of 
God  first  on  Israel  (Samaria)  and  then  on  Judah; 
chaps,  ii.-iii.  lay  the  blame  upon  the  sins  of  the 
upper  classes,  including  the  false  prophets;  in  chaps, 
iv.-v.,  in  which  the  high  point  of  Micah's  oracles 
is  reached,  the  author  has  alternately  in  view  an 
immediate  and  a  remoter  future  of  Judah,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  wasted  by  Babylon  and  Assyria  and  then 
restored  (these  alternations  have  led  to  much  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  date  and  genuineness  of  the 
prophecies  here  collected);  chaps,  vi.-vii.  start 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  since  in  them  the  guilt 
of  the  whole  people  is  discussed.  In  these  last 
chapters  the  literary  form  of  dialogue  appears,  in 
which  Yahweh,  the  people,  and  the  prophet  are  the 
speakers;  Yahweh  states  his  ground  of  action 
against  his  people  (vi.  1-5)  and  is  answered  with 
contrition  by  the  people  (vi.  6-7),  to  whom  the 
prophet  replies  (vi.  8);  Yahweh  denounces  the  sins 
of  the  capital  (vi.  9-16);  vii.  1-13  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween prophet  and  people;  vii.  15  is  Yahweh's  en- 


couragement continued  by  the  prophet  in 
16-20. 

The  genuineness  of  parts  of  the  book  of  Micah 
has  been  violently  assailed.    Thus  the  preaenoe  of 
ii.  12-13  has  been  justified  by  some  only  as  the 
(quoted)  words  of  a  lying  prophet  like  the  one  ino- 
pUed  in  verse  11,  in  which  case  a  connection  be- 
tween verses  11-12  is  made  by  supposing  a  sup- 
pressed "  saying  **  at  the  end  of  verse  11.     But  it 
is  best  understood  as  a  genuine  promise  of  resto- 
ration following  the  denunciation  which  had  just 
been  pronoimced.    Stade  makes  iv.  1-4,  11-14,  v. 
1-3,  6-14  exilic  and  iv.  5-10,  v.  4-5  still  later  inter- 
polations, and  sees  in  them  inconsistencies  and  dif- 
ferences of  standpoint.     Ryssel  combats  this  view, 
assigns  the  whole  to  Micah  or  at  least  to  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  and  regards  it  as  in  vital  connection 
with  chaps,  i.-iii.    The  difficulty  arose  in  the  men- 
tion of  Babylon  as  the  place  of  exile  (iv.  10)  in  a 
time  when  Assyria  was  the  world  power  and  Nine- 
veh the  world  capital.    The  solution  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  significance  and  importance  of  Baby- 
lon, even  in  the  Assyrian  period,  as  the  historic 
seat  of  world  empire  (Gen.  x.  10-11)  and  so  essen- 
tially and  typically  antagonistic  to  the  city  of  God. 
Similarly,  from  the  time  of  Ewald,  the  genuineness 
of  chaps,  vi.-vii.  has  been  assailed.    Ewald  dated 
them  in  Manasseh's  time;    Wellhausen  and  Stade 
followed  him  in  so  dating  vi.  1-vii.  6,  putting  viL 
7-20  in  the  exile;   Comill  sees  in  vii.  7  sqq.  refer- 
ences to  the  second  temple;    and  other  scholars 
take  positions  essentially  in  agreement  with  these. 
But  when  it  is  noted  that  in  vii.  7-20  the  exile  lies 
still  in  the  future  and  that  between  this  i>art  and 
chaps,  i.-v.  there  are  numerous  coincidences  and 
points  of  contact,  the  conclusion  will  follow  that 
this  part  has  the  same  author  as  the  ^est  of  the 
book.    The  impression  the  book  makes  is  that  of 
a  unit,  with  fuller  reports  of  the  deliverances  in 
chaps,  i.-ii.,  more  condensed  and  fragmentary  re- 
ports in  the  other  chapters. 

Chap.  vi.  has  a  special  interest  in  that  the  scheme 
of  history  which  it  assumes  as  that  known  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  that  found  in  Numbers 
and  Joshua,  showing  that  at  least  the  writing  of 
J  lay  before  the  prophet.  Another  point  of  inter- 
est in  this  chapter  has  to  do  with  Micah's  position 
as  to  sacrifice  (vi.  6-8).  Some  have  inferred  that 
Micah  did  not  regard  sacrifice  as  demanded  by  the 
divine  law.  But  the  words  of  the  prophet  neces- 
sarily imply  sacrifice  as  a  legal  requirement,  which 
is  met  by  the  people,  however,  in  a  formal  manner 
which  deprives  it  of  its  quality  as  a  God-pleasing 
service. 

The  language  is  purely  classical.  In  point  of 
rhetorical  peculiarity,  Micah  stands  between  his 
contemporaries,  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  but  nearer  to 
the  latter  than  the  former;  for  although,  like  the 
former,  he  is  abrupt,  abounding  in  sudden  and 
quick  changes,  in  depth  of  spirituality  he  is  the 
worthy  companion  of  Isaiah,  sharing  witb  him  a 
mingling  of  mildness  and  strength,  of  gentleness 
and  elevation,  together  with  great  vigor  and  an 
artistic  turn  of  expression.  (W.  VoLCKf.) 

Of  the  prophecies  placed  imder  the  name  of 
Micah  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  not  certain  that  any- 
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thing  except  chaps,  i -iii,  proceed  from  Micah  the 
Moraathite.  These,  with  the  possible  except ioQ  of 
ii.  12,  13,  which  have  no  ob%ious  relation  to  the 
context,  and  contain  an  indefinite  and  unmotived 
promise  of  a  return  from  exile^  are  an  important 
Bupplement  t^^  the  genuine  diacoyraes  of  Isa.  i.-v., 
and  are  especially  interesting  as  showing  the  bitter 
feeling  of  a  small  landholder  in  a  country  village 
arising  from  tlie  treatment  of  the  poorer  classes  by 
the  rapacioua  nobles  and  office-holders  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  natural  climax  of  the  prophecy,  iii.  12,  m 
quoted  m  a  memorable  8a>dng  a  century  later  (Jer. 
xxvi.  18), 

The  remainder  of  the  book  as  we  now  have  it  Is 
apparently  composed  of  several  unclassified  dis- 
courses or  fnigments  of  discourses  of  dates  later 
than  Micah.  Chap,  iv,  de^icribes  a  great  deliver- 
ance  and  restoration  of  Israel  after  it  has  been 
punished  for  its  sins  with  exile  and  diKintegra- 
tioD,  and  chap.  v.  announces  the  dehverer  as  a  de- 
scendant of  the  princely  house  of  David  and  a 
native  of  Bethlehem,  and  pictures  the  results  of  the 
reclamation  as  a  triumph  over  the  national  enemies 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  idola- 
try. These  two  chapters,  which  form  a  unit^  were 
presumably  written  under  the  influence  of  Isa.  vii, 
14  »qq.,  and  are  perhaps  exilic  (see  the  reference 
to  Babylon  in  iv.  10).  Chap.  vi.  1-vji.  6  wm  com- 
posed by  a  great  prophet  Uving  in  Jerusalem,  pre- 
sumably in  the  earlier  days  of  Manasseh.  Of  chap, 
vii.  7-20  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  a  cento  of 
unconnected  fragments  which  give  no  clue  to  the 
time  or  circumstances  of  their  author  or  authors. 
They  are,  if  possible,  still  less  relevant  to  the  con- 
ditions of  Micah 's  time  than  are  the  three  preceding 
chapters. 

I'or  the  iieaaon  that  the  Beveral  divisions  of  the 
book  differ  greatly  in  subject-matter^  style,  and  out- 
look^ it  is  not  possible  to  describe  it  in  any  terms 
that  will  apply  to  the  collection  as  a  whole.  Of 
most  significance  and  permanent  value  are  chaps, 
iii,  and  vi.,  the  latter  being  especially  memorable 
as  containing  the  classical  definition  of  the  religion 
of  Yahweh  (verse  8).  J.  F.  McCurdy. 

Bibuoghapht:  The  most  thorough  in vettt illation  la  B. 
RyM«l,  UntgrmtckunQtn  iiber  dU  Text0e*talt  und  die  Echi- 
htit  d0»  BucheM  Mwha,  Leipsicr^  18S7.  Stall  valiuible  are 
th«  older  commentaries  hy  E.  Pocock,  Oxford,  1677; 
C  W.  Ju»tL.  ijcip^ic,  1799,  und  A.  T.  nwtmanii.  LcmRo, 
1800.  More  recenr  work*  are  by  C.  P.  Caaipori,  2  parU. 
ChristiiMiia.  1851-52  (el»boml«>;  E.  B.  Pusey.  Oxford. 
1862;  C.  F.  KeiJ.  Eag.  traiuil.,  Edinbursh,  1868;  T. 
Roorda,  Leyden,  1869;  L.  Reinfce,  Oiiiiiwtt,  IS74;  P. 
Kleinert,  in  Lange,  Eng.  tranal..  New  York,  1875;  S. 
CI»rk  in  B^tU  Commentan/,  Ixjodon.  1875;  T.  K.  Cbeyue, 
in  Combndo^  BibUr  duiibridgev  1887;  H.  J.  Elhont,  Am- 
bcim,  1801;  C.  von  Orelii,  Eng.  transl..  The  Twelve  Minor 
ProfMi,  New  Ynrk.  1863;  J.  WvlLtiauaea.  Kleinen  Fm- 
pheisn,  Berlin.  1803;  G.  A.  Smith.  The  Book  qf  tKt  Tumlvt, 
in  Bxpo9U&r'9  CommeniQr\f,  I^ndon.  1896;  J,  T.  Beck, 
Gatetraloh,  1898;  W.  Nowaek,  in  Handkommentar,  Qiit- 
tincen.  1903;  M.  L.  MarisoUs.  Philaddphia.  19€e-00. 

On  queations  of  introduotion  eonault:  B.  Stiid«,  in 
ZATW,  i  (1881 K  161  aq^.;  W.  Nowack,  in  ZATW,  iv 
(1884).  288-200;  J.  Taylor.  Th4  Mauor^Hc  Ttxt  and  the 
Ancimi  Vareion^  of  ,  ,  ,  Mieah,  London,  1891;  W.  H. 
Kostan,  in  ThT,  1893.  pp.  249  aqq.;  V.  Ermoni,  in  F. 
VicGUroux,  Diciionnairt  de  la  Bihle^  part  xxv.,  pp.  1064- 
1067.  Paris,  1905;  Bmith.  PropheU.  pp.  287  sqq.;  DB, 
iii.  358-3W);  EB,  iii.  3W7'74;  JE,  riii.  533-535;  the 
pertinent  seclionft  in  the  works  on  introduction  to  the 
Old  TeaUuneat,    particularly    thoee   by   Dii¥«r,   Oornill, 


W.  Baudinin  (EinleHung  in  die  BOcher  deM  AUen  TVwto- 
menU9,  Leip«c,  1901).  and  WellhauBen,  in  Bledc  (fiit- 
teitung  tn  doM  AUt  TwtUanenl^  Berlin,  1886). 

MICHAEL:  One  of  the  four  (or  seven)  arch- 
angel of  Jew^ish  post-exilic  angel ologjr.  His  name 
occurs  in  the  Bible  oriiy  in  Dan.  x.  13,  21,  xii.  1; 
Jude  9;  Rev.  xii.  7,  The  conoeptton  in  Daniel  ia 
that  of  the  i^tiardian  angel  of  Israel  (see  Anoel»  IL, 
j§  1-2),  with  which  the  New-Testament  passages 
accord.  The  pa.s«age  in  Jude  is  a  quotation  from 
the  Ascension  of  Moses  (see  PsEUDEPioRAPKAy  Old 
Testament,  IlL,  6).  In  the  psetidepigraphic  ht- 
erature  Michaers  figure  looms  brge,  and  he  often 
appears  as  the  first  of  the  archangels.  In  rabbinical 
writings  his  part  is  still  further  expanded.  From 
Judaism  he  passed  over  into  the  Chriati&n  Church 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  all  Christiana,  and  is  cele- 
brated m  the  Roman  calendar  on  Sept.  29  (see 
Michaelmas),  and  in  the  Greek  on  Nov.  9,  Two 
military  orders  took  his  name — ^the  French  order 
founded  in  1469  by  Louis  XL,  and  the  Bavarian 
order  foimded  in  1721  by  Elector  Joseph  Clemens 
of  Cologne — as  did  a  ntjmbc*r  of  congregations.  A 
song  said  to  have  been  sung  by  Michael  and  the 
good  angels  in  triumph  over  Lucifer  and  the  fallen 
angels  and  revealed  to  St.  Amadeua  is  given  in 
J.  A.  Fabriciua,  Codex  pseudepigraphtm  Vetena  TeB- 
tamenti,  i.  26-27  (Hamburg,  1723),  and  a  partial 
translation  is  in  S.  Baring-Gould,  Legends  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  p.  16  (New  York,  1872). 
BiBUooftAPFiT:  A.  Kohul.  Jiidinh-e  Anoeloivoie,  Leipnic^ 
1866;  W.  Lu«kcn.  Michael,  G^ittingen.  IS&S;  F.  J.  Peter»» 
St.  Michael  und  »eine  Verehrun{f.  Cologne,  1902;  A,  But- 
ler, Live*  of  the  FcUhert,  Martyra,  and  .  .  ,  SainU,  Sept. 
2D,  voL  ii.,  Latidou,  I860. 

MICHAEL,  IMIL  THEODOR  RICHARD:    Au^ 

trian  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Reichenbach  (32  m. 
s.w.  of  Breslau),  Prussian  Silesia,  Sept,  20,  1852. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Society  of  Jeaus  in  1874 
and  was  educated  at  the  imiversities  of  Innsbruck 
and  Breslau  (Ph.D.,  1884;  D.D.,  1888).  In  1888 
he  became  privat-docent  for  church  history  at  the 
former  institution,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  the  same  subject, 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  professor  in 
1895,  Since  1900  he  has  l>een  professor  of  Chri.s- 
tian  art  at  Innsbruck,  In  addition  to  niunerous 
contribmions  to  theological  periodicab,  he  has 
written  Saiimbens  mtd  seine  Chronik  (Innsbruck, 
1889);  RankeB  Weltgrnchicht'e,  eine  kritwche  Siiidie 
(Paderbom,  1890);  Jgnaz  von  DoUmger  (Innsbruck, 
1892);  Geschichie  dei  deuUchen  VMes  (4  vols., 
Freiburg,  1897-1906);  and  Kritik  und  Aniikritik 
in  Sachen  meiner  Oeuhichie  des  denUchen  VoUce* 
(2  parta,  189^1902). 

HICHAELIS:  A  family  of  German  Lutheran  ex- 
cgetes  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 

1.  Johann  Heinrich:  b.  at  Klettenberg  (20  m, 
8,w.  of  Blankenburg),  Brunswick,  July  26,  1668;  d. 
at  Halle  Mar,  10,  1738.  Educated  in  theclogy,  phi- 
losophy, and  orient  alia  at  Frankfort- on- 1  he-Oder, 
he  began  to  lecture  in  Halle  in  1698,  becoming  suc- 
cess ively  associate  profeaaor  of  oriental  languages 
(1699),  full  professor  in  the  theological  faculty 
(1709),  and  senior  and  inspector  of  the  theological 
senainary    (1732),     He    was   important   primarily 
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as  representing  the  critical  school  in  the  midst 
of  Pietism,  then  centering  in  Halle.  He  was 
in  great  part  the  author  of  the  plan  for  the  Colle- 
gium Orientale  Theologicimi  established  there  by 
A.  H.  Francke.  He  was  likewise  distinguished  for 
his  partial  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (Halle, 
1720),  based  on  five  Erfurt  manuscripts  and  nine- 
teen printed  editions,  the  variants  also  being  given. 
The  edition  was,  however,  too  hastily  done,  and 
proved  unreliable,  though  it  is  still  not  without 
value.  He  also  prepared  for  it  his  Uberiores  an- 
noitUiones  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1720),  in  which  he  dili- 
gently consulted  the  earlier  versions.  Some  of  the 
exegetical  material  here  contained,  like  several  of 
his  dissertations  and  his  Sonderbarer  Lebenslauf 
P,  Heylinga  au8  LUbeck  und  dessen  Reise  nach  Ethi- 
opien  (Hcdle,  1724),  is  still  noteworthy. 

2.  Christian  Benedikt  (nephew  of  the  preceding) : 
b.  at  Elrich  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Nordhausen)  Jan.  26, 
1680;  d.  at  Halle  Feb.  22,  1764.  He  was  educated 
at  Halle,  where  he  was  successively  associate  (1713- 
1714)  and  full  (1714-31)  professor  of  philosophy, 
professor  of  theology  (1731-38)  and  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  languages  (1738-64).  Besides  contrib- 
uting to  his  uncle's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Uheriores  anruMioneSf  he  wrote  Dis- 
MTtaiio  de  arUiquitaiibua  CBconomice  patriarchalis 
(Halle,  1728)  and  Tractatu8  criticus  de  varixa  lee- 
tionibtM  Navi  TeatamenH  catUe  coUigendis  et  diiudir- 
candis  (1749),  in  addition  to  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  (with  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament 
in  Greek;  Halle,  1741),  baused  on  H.  Opitz's  edition 
of  1709. 

8.  Johann  David  (son  of  the  preceding):  b.  at 
Halle  Feb.  27,  1717;  d.  at  Gottingen  Aug.  22,  1791. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Halle  and  travel- 
ing in  England  and  Holland  he  went  in  1745  to 
Gdttingen,  where  he  was  professor  of  philosophy 
(1746-60)  and  of  Oriental  languages  (1760-91). 
He  was  a  prolific  author,  as  is  evidenced  by  his 
writing  the  entire  periodical  Orientaliache  und  exe- 
geHsche  BiUiothek  (later  the  Neue  orientaliache  und 
exegetiache  BiUiothek;  36  parts,  Frankfort  and  Gdt- 
tingen, 1771-91).  Moreover,  he  was  the  first  to 
give  to  the  cultured  public  the  results  of  scientific 
views  of  the  Bible  as  divorced  from  dogmatic  as- 
sumptions in  his  annotated  translation  of  the  Old 
(13  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1769-86)  and  New  (2  vols., 
1790)  Testaments,  these  following  his  exegeses  of 
some  of  the  Messianic  psalms  (Frankfort,  1769), 
Ecclesiastes  (Bremen,  1762),  and  I  Maccabees 
(Frankfort,  1778).  He  gained  equal  favor,  though 
more  slowly,  with  his  Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Tea- 
tament  (Gdttingen,  2d  ed.,  1788;  Eng.  transl.,  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Teatament,  4  vols.,  Cambridge, 
179^1801),  which  was  followed  by  the  less  popular 
and  uncompleted  Einleitung  in  daa  AUe  Teaiament 
(Hamburg,  1787). 

The  chief  services  of  Michaelis  were  rendered  in 
the  domain  of  Biblical  ancillary  sciences,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament.  Here  belongs 
his  Supplementa  ad  lexica  Htbraica  (6  vols.,  Gdt- 
tingen, 1784-92),  in  which  he  sought  primarily  to 
free  Hebrew  lexicography  from  rabbinical  tradition 
and  to  operate  with  the  kindred  languages,  espe- 
cially Arabic    At  the  same  time  he  carefully  studied 


the  early  versions,  and  such  was  his  attention  to 
the  Peshito  that  he  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
founders  of  Syriac  philology.  Note  should  be  made 
here  of  his  Orammatica  Chaldaica  (Leipsic,  1771) 
and  Orammatica  Syriaca,  He  also  made  valuable 
contributions  to  Biblical  antiquities,  especially  in  his 
Moaaiachea  Recht  (6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Frankfort,  1771-75; 
Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Smith,  Commentariea  on  the  Laws 
of  Moaea,  4  vols.,  London,  1814),  in  which  be  ad- 
vanced the  view,  then  new,  that  the  Pentateuchal 
laws  were  a  product  of  the  statesmanship  of  Moses, 
who  aimed  at  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the 
heathen  [involving  denial  of  the  directly  divine 
character  and  universal  validity  of  the  laws],  thus 
judging  antiquity  by  the  standards  of  its  own  time, 
instead  of  by  the  criterion  of  the  Christian  Church; 
as  well  as  in  his  Abhandlung  Txm  den  Ehegeeetzen 
Moaia  (Gdttingen,  1766).  His  geographical  and 
archeological  interests,  already  evinced  by  his  se- 
curing from  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  the  sending  of 
an  expedition  to  Arabia  in  1761  (for  which  he  wrote 
his  Fragen  an  eine  GeaeUachaft  reiaender  Gelekrten, 
Frankfort,  1762),  found  expression  in  Im  Spicilegium 
geographies  exterorum  (2  vols.,  Gdttingen,  1769-80) 
and  in  many  places  in  his  Syntagma  commentationum 
(2  parts,  1769-67)  and  VermiachU  Schriften  (2  parts, 
Frankfort,  1766-69). 

Although  never  a  member  of  the  theological  fac- 
ulty, Michaelis  lectured  on  systematic,  dogmatic, 
and  moral  theology,  writing  in  these  departments 
his  Oedanken  uber  die  Lehre  der  heUigen  Schrift  von 
SUndeund  Genugthuung  (BremeUf  1748);  Compere 
dium  theologioB  dogmaticce  (Gdttingen,  1760;  Ger- 
man ed.,  1787);  and  Entwurf  einer  typiachen 
GoUeagelehrtheU  (Gdttingen,  1763).  These  works, 
inferior  to  the  rest,  were  weakened  by  his  attempt 
not  to  break  with  external  orthodoxy,  though 
secretly  he  had  renounced  it,  thus  leading  him  to 
an  attitude  of  untenable  compromises.  At  the 
same  time,  this  position  gained  him  great  popu- 
larity with  both  pupils  and  the  Government,  be- 
sides winning  him  the  title  of  "  regent  of  €r5t- 
tingen  ''  and  the  posts  of  secretary,  director,  and 
editor  of  the  Gdttingen  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
the  last  two  decades  of  his  life,  however,  his  pres- 
tige  declined.  (R.  Kittel.) 

Biblioorapht:  1.  L.  Dieatel,  GetchidUe  de»  A,  T,  in  der 
chriatlichen  Kirche,  pp.  415  sqq..  Jena,  1868.  3.  His 
Brieficechael,  ed.  Buhle,  is  in  3  vola.,  Leipsic,  1794-06i. 
and  his  autobiography,  ed.  E.  R.  Hessenkamp,  appeared 
at  Rinteln,  1793.  Consult  further:  L.  Diestel,  ut  sup^ 
pp.  683  sqq.,  683  eqq..  745  sqq.;  R.  Smend.  Johann  David 
Michaeli$,  Gdttingen.  1898;  and  especially  Roethe.  Jokann 
David  Mickadit,  in  the  Fetiadirift  der  GOUinger  Odikflen 
GeedUchaft,  BerUn.  1901. 

MICHAELMAS:  A  festival  celebrated  Sept.  ^, 
not  only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  also  in 
the  Greek  and  various  Protestant  churches  in  honor 
of  the  archangel  Michael  (q.v.),  not  with  reference 
to  any  particular  apparition  of  his,  but  generally 
commemorating  the  benefits  which  mankind  have 
received  from  the  angeb.  The  festival  seems  to 
have  been  Roman  in  origin,  and  it  is  very  old.  In 
the  eighth  century  the  celebration  was  quite  com- 
mon in  the  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
celebrates  three  special  apparitions  of  the  arch- 
angel, viz.,  May  8,  Sept.  6,  and  Oct.  16.    Michael- 
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mas  la  ako  known  as  the  Festival  of  St.  Miclittcl 

and  *'V11  iLe  Holy  Aiigels,     Jti  Eugltuid  Micliacliuii^ 

day  Is  one  of  the  four  quarter-day^,  on  which  rents 

are  paid,  burghal  councils*  elected,  etc.     Here,  and 

aho  in  other  countries,  it  marks  the  begitining  of 

the  Euiumn  term  at  schoob  and  univereities. 

BifiUoaHAJ'Trr:   A.  Butl<*r,  Livtv  <?/  the  Fa^iert,  Marti/r*  and 

Otktr  Printipat  SainU,  oa  Sept.  29;    J.  C,  W.  Au£mti, 

DrnnkwHrdigkriten,  iii.  281  Bqq.,  Leipsiic,  1820;    A.  S.  Bin- 

teriin.  DerJicwiirdiiikeiten^  v,«  L.  pp.  465  Bqq.»  Mftilim,  1820; 

DC  A,  ii.  1177-79. 

MICHELET,  SIMOH  TEMSTRFP:  Norft-egian 
theologian;  b.  at  Trondhjem  Feb.  8,  1863,  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Christiania  (B.A,, 
1881 J  me<laliat,  1885;  candidate  in  theology,  LHH7): 
Btiidied  at  German  universities,  particularly  at  Leip- 
Bic,  for  several  years,  devoting  himf*elf  to  the  his- 
tory of  religion,  Semitic  languages,  and  the  Old 
Teatamenl;  received  ordination  and  pastoralea  at 
Trondhjem  and  Christiania,  1894-9C;  was  ap- 
point e<l  profeanor  of  theology  at  the  University  of 
Christiania,  18&6,  He  is  a  representative  of  the 
higher  criticism,  aiming  through  \ub  publications 
to  interest  not  merely  academic  circles,  but  abo  the 
Norwegian  public.  In  his  dogmatics  he  lias  been 
influenced  by  F.  Petersen  (q.v.),  and  in  his  exegesis 
by  Frants  Buhl  (q.v*).  He  haB  argued  in  favor  of 
retamiog  the  ancient  languages  In  the  curricula  of 
the  gymnaBia,  and  in  a  leader  in  the  Norwegian 
atudeni  world.  He  has  published  Amoa,  oversat  og 
fortolkd  .  .  .  Med  en  udmgt  oirr  de  sattUidige  til' 
atande  i  Jsrael  (1893);  Del  gamle  testawteni^s  »i/n  paa 
mpiden  (1899) ;  Gamk  Heliigdomme  {  nyi  Lys  (1902) ; 
and  Aandens  Tjenere^  ikke  Bogstavens  (1907),  on  the 
confessional  question.  John  O.  Evjen, 

MICHELIAIfS.    See    Hakn,   Johann    Michael, 

MlCRONroS.  MARTmUS  (BJarten  de  Cleync): 
Dutch  ProtestJint;  b,  probably  at  Ghent  1522  or 
1523-  d.  at  Norden  (17  m.  n.  of  Emden)  Sept.  12, 
1559.  He  studied  at  Basel  and  Zurich,  and  early 
in  1550  went  to  London  as  piLstor  of  the  Flemish 
congregation  there.  After  the  death  of  Edward  VI, 
(1553),  Mary  forbade  the  preaching  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  on  Sept,  17  Micron ius  left  England.  He 
went  to  Denmark,  bvit  Lutheran  opposition  pre- 
vented him  from  the  peaceable  conduct  of  worship 
and  be  finally  reached  Emden.  Meanwhile  some 
of  the  London  exiles  Wi  come  into  conflict  with 
the  Mennonites  at  Wismar,  and  Microniuw,  called 
from  Emden,  held  a  disputation  with  Menno  Simons 
(q.v.)  on  Feb.  6  and  15,  1554.  Lutheran  hostihty 
now  drov^e  him  sucoesaively  from  Wismar,  Lilbeck, 
and  Hamburg,  but  after  a  brief  period  of  repose  at 
Emden,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Norden, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  except  for  a 
short  visit  to  Fmnkfort  in  1555,  at  Lasco's  re- 
quest, to  organize  the  congregations  of  Dutch  exiles 
settled  there. 

Micron  in*  was  a  maater  of  disputation.  Hia 
writings  show  him  to  have  been  somewhat  Nesto- 
rian  in  Christology  and  quite  Zwinglian  in  EEcha- 
ristic  doctrine,  but  uni versa listic  in  his  concept  of 
salvation.  He  was  deeply  influenced  by  his  teacher 
and  friend  Bullinger,  but  his  importance  lay  less  in 
his  theology  than  in  the  services  be  rendered  the 
religious   cxileji   from   Holland.     Hijs   chief   works 


w^ere:  De  kUyne  Catechiamus  oft  kinderleere  der 
DtiytscJwr  Ohetneynie  pan  London  (ed.  1552  and 
often;  Eng,  transl.,  London,  1552);  Een  corie  un- 
dermnckiTige  des  gheloofs  (1553);  Een  clacr  bewijn 
van  hd  recM  gebruyck  des  NachtmaaU  ChrUii  ende 
wot  men  van  de  misB  hauden  mi  {Buyten^  London, 
1554);  and  Chrisilicke  Ordinancicn,  etc.  (1554). 
Among  his  polemics  mention  may  be  made  of  hia  Een 
waerachtig  n^kaal,  etc,  (Emden,  1556),  on  his  dispu- 
tations with  Menno  8imons;  Apologetlcum  »crip(um 
(3  parts,  1557),  against  Joachim  Westphal;  and 
Een  Apologie  of  verandiuHKrrdifighe  (Emden,  1558), 
against  Menno  Simons.  (S.  D,  van  Veen.) 

Bibuoobapiit:     J.    H.   Geiretneti,    Mieroniiu,    Zijn   Itv-tn^ 

iijn   oeschrift^n,  zijn    ottMietrichting,   NijtzieeeQ,    18^    (cf. 

H.  Cramer,  in  ThT,  18»6,   pp.   304-317);    Mctmo  Simoiui. 

Opera  omnia  Theologiea,  pp.  &45-618,  Amsterdam,  1681. 

MmBLETOW,  CONYERS:  English  contix>veiw 
sialist  arnl  author  of  the  famouii  Lt/e  of  Cicero;  b. 
at  York  Dec.  27,  lt>83;  d,  at  Hildersham  (8  m,  s.e. 
of  Cambridge)  July  28,  1750.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge  (B,A.,  1702-4)3; 
M.A„  1707;  D,D.,  1717),  He  was  elected  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  wiis  for  a  short  time  curate  of 
Trumpington,  near  Cambridge.  He  won  for  himself 
a  wide  reputation  by  his  caustic  attacks  on  Bentley, 
the  master  of  Trinity,  who,  in  spite  of  his  great 
scholarship,  was  very  unpopular  on  account  of  hia 
harsh  personalities.  In  one  of  these  (1720)  Middle 
ton  assaUed  Bent  ley's  proposal  to  issue  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  discovering  some  errori 
in  the  advance  sljeets,  and  to  this  attack  Bentley'a 
retirement  from  tliat  field  has  been  wrongly  attrib- 
uted. Mid  diet  on  was  chosen  principal  librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  1721.     See  Deibm,  L,  J  7, 

In  1724  he  visited  Home,  and  later  ^sTote  A  Letter 
from  Rome,  stimring  an  Exact  Coriformity  between 
Piijyery  and  Paganism  (London,  1729,  republislied 
1868),  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  Church  was  a  continuation  of 
the  heathenism  of  ancient  Rome,  Middleton's  con- 
trovers  ies  were  not  confined  to  Bent  ley,  but  eac- 
tended  to  Daniel  Waterland,  Thomas  Sherlock,  and 
others.  He  a-ssjiiled  the  medical  profession  in  Im 
De  meduorum  aptid  veieres  Ramano»  degenlium  con- 
ditione  dinseriatm  (Cambridge,  1726),  His  contro- 
versy with  Waterland  originated  w*ith  the  latter'i 
attack  upon  Middleton's  assertion  that  there  were 
*'  contradictions  in  the  evangelists  which  could  not 
be  reconciled,'^  and  tliat  **  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
man  was  a  fable  or  allegory."  In  1741  he  pub- 
lished the  great  work  of  his  hfe,  the  Hisiorg  of  the 
Life  of  M.  TuUixis  Cicero  (2  vols.,  London,  beat  ed., 
ibv  1848),  written  after  the  labors  of  six  yeara^ 
though  the  charge  is  made  tliat  it  is  plagiarized 
from  a  rare  book  by  William  Bellenden.  This  bi- 
ography has  been  condemned  as  being  too  partial, 
and  praising  as  "  wise,  virtuous,  and  heroic"  acta 
which  Cicero  himself  condemned.  In  his  Free  In- 
quiry inio  tke  MiraeuiotAs  Powers  which  are  Sup- 
posed to  haiye  Suimsted  in  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  Earliest  Agti  through  Several  Successive  Centuries 
(London,  1749),  he  denies  the  continuance  of  mirao- 
ulous  powers  in  the  Church  after  the  apostolic  age. 
He  attacked  Sherlock  in  An  Examination  of  the 
Lord- Bishop  of  London^ s  Discourses  concerning  the 
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Um  and  frUtni  of  Prophemj  (London,  17S0).     His 
Miscdianeijujs  Trads  (Loadon,  1752)  collect  a  num- 
ber of  MidcUeton's  shorter  writings.     His  Miacei- 
ianeoun  Works,  not  including  Cicero's  Life,  appeared 
4  vols.,  London,  1752,  5  vols.,  1755. 
BituooRAfffr:    The  Utenture  UDdeir  B^iiTLirf,  RirBAftD; 
Ssfuiuiric,    Thomas;     And   Wateblano,    D*nici*.     Con- 
iult  also:    John  Nichols,   Literary  Aneedoteu  of  ikt  16th 
Centuru,   v,   405-423.   0  vo\m.,   Ltindon,    lSl2-lfll    DNB, 
ixivu.  343^48. 

MIDDLETO!!,  THOMAS  FAHSHAW:  Church 
of  Engliwad  bishop  of  Calcutta;  b,  in  Kedleston  (4 
m,  n.w.  of  Derby)  Jan.  26,  1769;  d.  in  Calcutta  July 
S,  1822.  He  was  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (B,A,,  1792;  M,A.,  1795; 
B,D,,  1S08);  was  appointed  curate  of  Gainaboroiigh, 
Lincolnshire,  1792;  rector  of  Tansor,  NorthamiJ- 
tonshire,  1795;  of  Little  and  Castle  Bytbam,  Lin- 
colnshire, 1802;  a  prebend  at  Lincoln,  1809;  vicar 
of  St.  Fancras,  London,  131 1 ;  archdeacon  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, 1312;  and  was  consecrated  Erst  bishop  of 
C^cutla,  1814.  At  CaJcutU  he  founded  in  1820 
the  Bishops'  College,  for  tlie  training  of  mission- 
aries and  clergymen  for  Asia,  Dr.  Middleton  is 
justly  famed  for  his  Dodrirw  cf  the  Greek  Article 
applied  to  the  Critieism  and  lUugtration  of  the  New 
Te^tamerd  (London,  1808;  2d  ed.  by  Rev.  James 
Seholeiield,  182S,  5th  ed,,  1S55),  A  pofithumous 
volume  of  Sermone,  Charges,  etc,  with  Memoir,  was 
issued  by  H.  K,  Bonney  (London,  1824). 

BiauoonAPffT:  Beddes  th«  Memoir  tn  hts  Senm/ra,  at  lup., 
€»Mu]t:  C.  W.  L«  B«,  Lift  ^f  T.  F.  MiddlfUm.  2  vals,, 
Loddan,  1S31;  CM.  Yon^^  Piantert  aftd  Founder*:  ^r, 
recent  W^rkert  in  the  MUman  Fieid^  ib.  1B71;  DNB, 
xacxvii.  363-^65. 

HIBIAlf :  The  name  of  a  people  or  stock  (not 
of  a  country)  which  comes  into  especial  prominence 
in  the  story  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi^-viii.).  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  relations  between  them  and 
Israel  are  in  part  friendly,  though  more  often  they 
fii«  hostile.  In  the  time  of  Gideon  Midianites 
appear  as  ravaging  nomads  who  cross  the  Jordan 
from  the  east  and  seiie  the  produce  and  cattle  of 
the  Hebrews.  They  seem  to  be  a  belated  part  of 
the  same  migration  as  that  to  which  the  Israelites 
belonged,  and  Judges  viii.  11  imtio&tes  that  their 
home  was  the  desert.  The  narrative  in  chap.  viii. 
belongs  in  the  main  to  a  different  narrator  (J)  from 
that  in  vi.*vii,,  and  gives  a  slightly  different  view. 
When  Ex.  ii.  IS  speaks  of  a  ''  land  of  Midian,"  the 
reference  is  not  to  a  region  generally  so  named,  but 
to  a  district  named  after  a  definite  tribe  which  lived 
there.  From  Ex.  ii.-iv.  (and  perhaps  Num,  x,  29- 
32)  sU  that  can  be  gathered  of  the  region  is  that  it 
was  east  of  Egypt  and  south  of  the  Jordan .  Ptolemy 
(Geographike,  vi.  7),  and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
moBticat  136,  276)  knew  of  a  Madiama  or  Madiam, 
east  of  the  Hed  Sea  and  south  of  the  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Arab  geographers  as 
Madyan,  identified  by  R.  F.  Burton  in  1878  with 
the  region  about  the  ruins  of  Magha'ir  shu'aib,  or 
*'  caves  of  Jethro  "-—a  region  called  by  its  present 
Inhabitants  ard  madyanf  ^'  land  of  Midian,"  hav- 
ing its  northern  boundary  not  far  from  the  site  of 
ELath  and  its  southern  near  the  coast  fortress  al- 
Muwelih,  This  modem  district  is  about  45  miles 
from  north  to  iouth  and  from  twcnty*three  to 


thirty-four  miles  in  width.  There  are  stiU  trac^ 
of  mining  operationja  for  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

The  relation  of  friendship  between  the  two  peo^ 
plos  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Moses,  who  fled 
to  the  coimtry  and  entered  the  family  of  ^*  Hohab 
son  of  Raguel  "  (Num,  x.  29,  cf.  Judges  iv-  11,  and 
**  Reuel "  Ex.  ii.  18)  or  Jethro  (Ex.  iii.l,  xviii,  1,  cf. 
"  Jet  her  "  Ex.  iv.  18,  margin).  Hobab  ia  caUad  a 
Kenite  in  Judges  iv,  11,  and  Stade  suspects  that 
the  Kenites  were  in  early  times  associated  with  the 
Midianites  (see  Cain,  Kenites).  Num,  x,  29-32 
suggests  not  a  settled  people  but  a  nomadic  tribe. 
Other  Old-Testament  passages  raise  the  question 
whether  settled,  semi-nomadic,  or  nomadic  peoples 
were  in  mind.  Gen.  (xxxvii.  28,  36)  implies  not  Be- 
douin but  a  settled  people  carrying  warea  to  the 
north  and  in  the  contrary  direction;  Isa,  Ix,  6  must 
refer  to  nomads;  Num.  xxii,,  xxv,  and  xxxi.  are  not 
clear  on  the  point,  though  Winckler,  relying  on  Gen* 
xxxvi.  35  (cf.  I  Kings  xi.  14-22),  looks  on  them 
chapters  as  implying  a  pre^Moabitie  and  abiding 
possession  of  the  region,  a  conclusion  not  wholly 
warranted  by  the  text.  The  narrative  in  Num.  xxxL 
is  not  so  reliable  as  to  permit  from  the  mention  of 
"  kings  of  Midian  "  (verse  8)  the  deduction  that  the 
Midianites  were  a  settled  people. 

Genealogical  details  concerning  the  Midianites 
are  not  easy  to  interpret,  partly  because  only  a  few 
names  are  given,  partly  because  the  nomadic  tribes 
were  so  mobile  that  the  same  names  appear  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea,  Gen.  xxv.  1-6  de^ 
rives  them  from  Keturah  and  gives  five  branches 
of  the  stock.  Of  these  Ephah  is  by  Delitzsch  placed 
in  North  Arabia  as  known  to  Tiglath*Pileser  III, 
Knobel  equates  Epher  with  tli©  Gbifar  of  Moham- 
med's age,  who  tented  near  Medina.  For  the  time 
when  they  came  into  contact  with  Israel  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  Aramaic  nonaads.  With  Israel's 
regal  period  they  vanish  from  histoiy;  the  Ishmael- 
ites  of  Judges  viii.  24  may  be  the  same  people  (see 
laziiiABL).  From  the  occurrence  of  Jether,  Jethro, 
and  Raguel  among  Hebrew  names,  a  coalescence 
with  the  Hebrews  has  been  suspeeted. 

(H.  GOTKB,) 

BiBuooR^filT:  T.  N^ldeka.  Die  Amalakiter  und  ,  ,  .  opip 
dere  Nachbarvfilker  der  Itr^lUen,  QcUtinKen,  18Gt;  E,  F, 
Burton.  Ths  Ijand  of  Midian,  2  vol*,.  Loadoa,  1671-711 
{cxjntaina  c^ollettJans  of  Hideo t  mAt«rialR);  F.  DtilitisdL, 
Wo  tan  da$  paradi^f  Leipsic.  13S1;  E.  Clmwr.  Skixte  der 
Ge^chvAie  und  G^^tffmphie  Arah^ne,  ii,  445  nqq.,  B«rtui* 
1890;  H.  Winckler,  Gt^cMehU  teraele^  i.  47  SQq,  «t  pu- 
•im,  Leiptio,  1S95;  Sekvad^\  KAT,  i.  143,  145;  i>£,  iJL 
36&-366;   EB,  iiL  3079-82;  JE,  viiL  547-^48, 

MIDRASH. 

Meaning  and  Easenee  of  Midrtuil]  CI  !)■ 

Dfttfl  Rnd  Structure  (|  2). 

ThreQ  Tuiaaitio  Midrftahim  0  3). 

GcDwla  Rabba,  Midruhim  on  Lamentaeioav  Baii|1%  And 

Tiuil^uma  (M). 
HomiJetic  Midnmhlm  (|  5), 
Oth«r  Ex(?Keti<>Al  Midnubini  (|  6), 
CompiktionB  {}  7). 
NarmUw.  Ethical,  and  Eaoterio  M]dr»«bim  Cf  8). 

The  word  midrask  occurs  in  II  Chron,  xiii,  22, 
xxiv,  27  (A.  V.  "  story,"  mar^n  "  commentary/' 
R,  V,  "  commentary  "),  but  the  meaning  in  both 
passages  ia  doubtful.  In  post^ Biblical  usage,  the 
verb  from  which  the  noun  is  derived  means  "  to 
examme,  to  elucidate/'  while  the  noun  expr^aes 


**  interpretation,*'  especially  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  then  conies  to  mean  the  haggadic 
(Le.,  illustrative  and  practical)  or, 
I,  H«aii*  sometimes,  the  balachic  (i.e.,  exeget- 
ing  and  ical)  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testar 
Eis^nce  of  ment,  especially  such  works  as  the 
Midrasli.  Mishna^T  Ovsephta,  and  Talmud  (q.%^.; 
cf.  W.  Bacher,  Die  dlUste  Termi^ 
nologie  der  judischen  Schri/tauslegung^  pp.  25  sqq., 
103  sqq.f  Leipsic,  1899).  The  period  of  the  king- 
dom in  Israel  waa  followed  not  by  a  hierocracy  but 
by  a  rule  under  the  Law  (nomocracy),  which  more 
and  more  controlled  the  common  external  life  and 
also  the  spiritual  life  of  Israel.  This  is  indicated  by 
Ha^ai  (ii,  10  sqq.),  who  makes  the  priests  the  ree- 
ognized  teachers  of  the  law,  while  Ezra's  whole 
striving  was  to  bring  the  law  of  Moses  into  relation 
with  common  life.  It  is  no  wonder,  in  view  of 
the  changed  conditions,  that  when  other  institu- 
tions were  lost  the  Jews  clung  fondly  to  the  written 
law,  their  only  possession  from  tlie  past.  Yet  this 
law  was  not  a  complete  code;  it  hardly  sufficed  for 
the  period  immediately  following  the  exile,  still  less 
could  it  supply  the  need  when  a  fuller  develop- 
ment  of  national  Ufe  had  bloomed.  It  had  to  be 
fitted  to  these  later  times  and  to  be  expanded,  and 
this  was  done  by  the  process  of  mid  rash.  The  name 
given  to  this  activity  was  halachic^  a  collection  of 
the  results  being  called  halakoth.  The  first  au- 
thoritative collection  of  this  material  is  that  of 
Judah  ha- Nasi,  another  is  the  Tosephta,  while  very 
early  halachic  material  is  found  in  the  Baraithoth, 
in  the  midrashim  Mekhilta,  Siphra,  Siphre,  etc. 
Since  the  Old  Testament  was  for  the  Jews  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  is  good,  beautiful,  and  worthful, 
it  followed  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  sufficient 
norm  for  all  purposes  of  hfe.  The  application  of 
this  norm  to  practical  purposes  was  brought  about 
through  mid  rash,  but  in  this  relation  it  was  usually 
cal  led  haggada.  Haggad  a  some  t  imes  ad  heres  close  ly 
to  the  Scriptural  text,  sometimes  takes  it  as  a  start- 
ing-point for  varied  expositions,  which  latter  might 
be  given  in  the  synagogue  or  at  private  homes,  in 
public  obser\^nnces  as  the  Sabbath  or  festival  occa- 
sions, or  at  important  events  of  public  or  private 
life.  (For  the  rules  of  halachic  and  haggadic  inter- 
pretation, consult  FI.  L,  Strack,  Einleitung  in  den 
Thabnud,  VIL,  §  2,  Leipsic,  1900), 

In  spite  of  regulations  onoe  existent  against 
reducing  haggada  and  halacha  to  writing,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  tlmt  this  material  did  exist  in 
T^Titten  form  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  third 
century  J  though  the  purely  haggadic  midrashim  now 
extant  date  from  a  later  time.  The  time  when  this 
reduction  to  writing  took  place  is  dif- 
1.  Date  and  ficult  to  ascertain  because  of  the  f  re- 
structure, quent  redactions  to  which  the  mate- 
rial at  htind  has  been  subjected  and 
because  the  text  has  not  been  carefully  tranjonitted, 
(cf.  L.  ZunK,  Die  goUesdieTiiiUkken  Vorirdgeder  Juden, 
Berlin,  1832),  Much  arfluous  work  upon  the  man- 
use  ri  pis  is  necessary  before  a  history  of  midrashic 
literature  CAn  be  written.  The  most  productive 
midrashic  activity  dates  inmied lately  after  the  clo»e 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  ends  about  1040  a.i>.> 
being  supplanted  by  philosophical  studies.    Many 


midrashim  contain  consecutive  exposition  of  some 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  e.g..  Genesis  r(d)ba; 
others  consist  of  homilies  based  either  on  the  cycle 
of  synagogue  readings  or  on  the  cycle  of  feaatd. 
The  homilies  are  usually  the  development  of  a 
theme  on  the  basis  of  a  text  or  verse  of  Scripture, 
and  in  the  homiletic  midrashim  the  compilers  have 
been  at  pains  to  collect  proems  of  various  kinds  to 
the  themes  (cf.  S.  Maybaum,  Die  ^Itcsten  Ptmsen  in 
der  EntmickeluTig  der  judischen  Predigt,  i.  14-27, 
Berlin,  1901).  Thus  it  is  repmrted  of  Rabbi  Meir 
that  bis  lectures  were  composed  of  tmlachic^  hag* 
gadic,  and  illustrative  materiais,  and  of  Rabbi 
Thanchum  that  he  prefixed  to  a  halachic  lecture 
a  haggadic  introduction.  The  later  midrashim 
often  introduce  a  haggadic  lecture  by  discussion  of 
a  halachic  problem.  The  discussion  which  follows 
the  proem  is  usually  concerned  with  only  a  few 
verses,  is  often  concentrated  into  a  single  verse  or 
part  of  one,  for  the  rest  of  the  section  chosen  the 
exposition  being  rather  cursory  in  cliaracter. 

In  the  midrashim  Mekhilta  (on  Exodus),  Sipkre 
(on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy),  and  Sipkra  (on 
Leviticus)  two  tendencies  are  discerned,  that  of 
the  school  of  Rabbi  Akiba  and  that  of  the  school 
of  his  contemporary  and  opponent  Rabbi  Ishmael. 
The  second  is  easily  recognized  by  the 

3.  Three    learned  by  the  names  of  the  teachers 

T«nni.itic  which  are  given  and  also  by  certain 
Midraahim.  technical  expressions  which  appear. 
Mekhilta  was  Ln  earlier  times  included 
under  the  term  Siphre;  it  treats  of  Ex.  xii,  l-xxiii. 
19,  3Dcd,  12-17,  XXXV.  1-^.  Originally  this  was 
only  halachic  in  character,  the  more  strictly  exe- 
getical  material  being  of  later  date.  Many  traces 
indicate  that  it  covered  a  larger  part  of  the  book 
than  the  material  which  has  survived.  Editions 
are:  Constantinople,  1515;  Venice,  1545;  Vienna, 
1865;  ib.  1870.  "Siphre*'  (a  Tahnudic  plural 
meaning  **  books  **}  was  originally  a  collective  des^ 
ignation  of  the  Tannaitic  midrashim  on  Exodus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy;  when  **  Mekhilta  '* 
was  applied  to  the  midrash  on  ExoduB^  "  Siphre  " 
waa  applied  otdy  to  the  midrash  on  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy,  The  extant  Siphre  on  Numbers 
arose  in  the  school  of  Ishmael,  though  it  is  of  di- 
verse authorship;  the  haggadic  parts  on  Deuter^ 
onomy  also  are  of  that  school,  but  in  the  legal  por- 
tions (on  chaps,  xii.-xxvi,)  it  suggests  the  school 
of  Akiba,  Editions  are:  Venice,  1545;  Vienna* 
1864  (part  1  only).  Siphra  C*  the  book  '*)  is  halachic 
and  of  the  school  of  Akiba>  except  in  viii,  1-x.  8, 
xviii.  1^,  xxvi.  3-46-  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  instruction  began  not  with  the  first  book 
of  tlie  Pentateuch,  but  with  the  third.  The  basis 
is  the  teaching  of  Rabbi  Judah,  a  pupil  of  Akiba; 
the  final  redactor  was  Chiyya,  the  elder;  pupil  and 
friend  of  Judah  ha-Nasi.  The  midrash  of  Ishmaers 
school  is  used  only  indirectly  (cf.  Z.  Frankel,  Hodo- 
getim  in  Mischnain,  pp.  307-311,  Leipsic,  1S59; 
D.  Hoffmann,  Zur  Eirdeitung  in  die  halmhischen 
Midraschim^  Berlin,  1887).  Editions  of  Siphra  are: 
Venice,  1545,  1609^11;  Bucharest,  1860;  Vienna, 
1862;  Warsaw,  1866. 

Genesis  rabba,  or  BertFhith  mbba,  the  larger  mid- 
rash on  GenesiB,  Is  probably  m  called  in  distinctioa 
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from  a  smaller  and  shorter  midrash  based  upon 

Rabbi  Oshaya's  work.    The  term  rabba^  "  large," 

was  in  late  times  applied  to  the  most  conmion  hag- 

gadic  midrash  on  the  Pentateuch  iind 

4*  Genesis  even  to  that  on  the  Rolls.  This  mid- 
Rabba,      rash  on  Genesis  is  an  explanation  both 

Midrashim  of  words  and  of  things,  taking  fully  the 

on  Lamen-  character  of  public  lectures.    Halachic 

tations,     exposition  is  rare  in  it.    The  range  of 

Pesikta,  and  interpretation  is  large;    the  basis  is 

Tanhuma.  traceable  to  Rabbi  Oshaya;  though 
the  artistic  working-out  of  the  plan  is 
later,  it  is  still  not  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
redaction  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  and  intrusions 
of  later  matter  occur.  From  xxxii.  4  on,  the  ma- 
terials have  the  stamp  of  the  later  haggada,  and  the 
later  manuscripts  add  many  details.  Apparently 
this  midrash  was  never  fully  completed,  for  after 
xliv.  18  the  progress  is  no  longer  verse  by  verse; 
chap,  xlviii.  is  lacking  in  the  manuscripts,  and  chap, 
xllx.  in  the  codices  has  the  earmarks  of  a  late  re- 
cension. The  view  that  it  was  first  edited  as  a 
whole  between  650  and  750  a.d.  does  not  seem  weU 
supported.  In  most  editions  this  midrash  is  in  100 
chapters;  the  manuscripts  vary  between  07  and 
101  chapters,  though  all  agree  in  their  limits  as  far 
as  chap,  xcvi.,  beginning  with  Gen.  xlvii.  28.  The 
basis  of  the  chapter  division  is  not  consistent  or 
uniform.  Editions  are:  the  midrash  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, Constantinople,  1512;  on  the  Rolls,  Pe- 
saro  (?),  1519,  Constantinople,  1520;  of  the  whole, 
Venice,  1545;  with  commentary  of  Issachar  Baer 
Kohen,  Cracow,  1587-88;  of  Samuel  Japheh  Ash- 
kenazi  on  Genesis,  Venice,  1597  sqq.,  on  Exodus, 
ib.  1657,  on  Leviticus,  Constantinople,  1648;  of 
David  Luria  and  Samuel  Straschun,  Vilna,  1843- 
1845.  Other  editions  are:  Berlin,  1866;  Vilna, 
1878.  The  midrash  on  Lamentations  {Midraah 
Eykah)  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Palestinian  origin. 
It  is  exceedingly  rich  in  proems  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  celebration  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  accompanied  by  lectures  on  that  book.  These 
lectures  are  the  source  of  a  great  part  of  the  expo- 
sitions of  which  the  midrash  is  composed.  The  re- 
daction is  later  than  that  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud, 
though  very  early  materials  are  used.  The  expo- 
sition is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Genesis 
rabba — smooth  conmient  with  interspersed  hag- 
gadic  pieces  that  are  only  loosely  attached  to  their 
context.  The  redaction  is  prior  to  650  a.d.  An 
old  midrash  of  the  name  Pesikta  was  long  known 
through  citations.  Its  recovery  shows  that  it  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  homilies  delivered  on  specified 
festivals  or  Sabbaths,  and  that  it  was  composed  of 
two  collections,  one  beginning  with  New  Year's 
day,  the  other  with  Tammuz  17.  The  manuscripts 
show  considerable  variations  in  contents,  especially 
at  the  beginning.  TRe  question  of  the  date  depends 
upon  Uterary  relations — it  is  a  question  whether 
Pesil^ta  is  dependent  upon  Genesis  rabba  and  the 
midrash  on  Lamentations,  or  whether  it  is  older 
than  these.  In  the  first  case  its  date  would  be 
about  700  A.D.;  in  the  second  case  it  would  be  ear- 
her  than  this.  It  is  no  longer  in  its  original  form, 
but  has  undergone  many  alterations  and  has  re- 
ceived many  additions.    The  name  means  *'  sec- 


tion/' and  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  each  chap- 
ter was  entitled  **  Section  of  .  .  .".  It  waa  edited 
by  S.  Ruber  (Lyck,  1868),  but  unfortunately  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  Oxford  manuacript.  The  Mid- 
rash Yelamdenu  or  Tanhuma  covers  the  entire  Pen- 
tateuch. Originally  it  contained  only  one  homily 
for  each  Sabbath  reading;  in  its  present  shape  each 
homily  has  a  halachic  exordium,  several  introdue- 
tions,  exposition  of  the  first  verse  of  the  lesson, 
Messianic  conclusion.  This  formed  the  model  of 
many  collections.  Editions  are:  Constantinople, 
1520-22;  Venice,  1545;  Mantua,  1563;  Verona, 
1595;  with  commentaries,  VilnarOrodno,  1831; 
Stettin,  1864. 

The  Exodus  rabba  or  Shemoth  rabba  ia  in  fifty-two 
sections,  of  which  the  first  fourteen  are  continuous 
expositions  of  the  verses  in  each  Sabbath  lesson, 
while  the  rest  have  introductions  and  treatment  of 

the  first  verse  only.    This   indicates 

5.  Homiletic  that  two  parts  are  to  be  distinguished, 

Midrashim.  the  first  of  which  is  derived  from  an 

early  exegetical  midrash,  while  the 
second  is  dependent  upon  Tan^iuma.  Its  date  is 
probably  the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  century.  Le- 
viticus rabba  or  Vayyikrarabba  is  made  up  of  thirty- 
seven  homilies  on  the  sections  appointed  for  fes- 
tival readings.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  seventh 
century.  Numeri  rabba  or  Bemidhbar  rabba  or  B&- 
midhbar  Sinai  rabba,  in  twenty-three  sections,  is  in 
two  very  different  parts.  The  first  (sections  1- 
14,  about  one-third  of  the  whole)  is  a  late  haggadic 
exposition  of  Num.  i.-vii.,  of  which  Num.  i.-iv. 
are  expansions  of  Tanhuma,  while  in  Num.  v.-vii. 
there  is  an  effort  to  discuss  the  entire  text  by  com- 
pilations from  halachic  and  haggadic  works.  This  . 
part  is  not  earUer  than  the  twelfth  century.  The 
second  part  is  essentially  Tanhuma  to  the  eight 
sections  beginning  with  Nimi.  viii.,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent introductory  formula.  The  nine  chief  sec- 
tions correspond  to  as  many  Sabbath  readings  in 
the  single-year  cycle;  but  thirty  homilies  are  dis- 
tinguishable. Deuteronomium  rabba  or  Z>e6artm 
rabba  follows  generally  in  the  printed  editions  the 
single-year  cycle  in  eleven  sections.  But  in  fact 
there  are  twenty-seven  separate  homilies  which  are 
related  to  the  three-year  cycle  of  reading.  These 
homilies  begin  with  a  halachic  exordium,  then  one 
or  more  introductions  of  quite  independent  homi- 
letical  character,  exposition  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Scripture  lesson,  and  a  hortatory  or  comforting 
conclusion.  The  time  of  compilation  of  this  Tniahtm 
is  about  900  a.d.  The  authors  of  the  thirteenth 
and  later  centuries  often  refer  sections  of  this  col- 
lection to  Tanhuma,  though  there  is  little  in  com- 
mon between  them  in  the  printed  text.  There  are 
in  this  mishna  only  three  homilies  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  for  such  discoiu-se.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  S.  Buber  (Vienna,  1885)  from  a  Munich 
manuscript.  Aggadath  Bereshiik,  consisting  of 
homilies,  is  later  than  the  close  of  Genesis  rabba. 
A  late  edition  is  by  B.  Epstein  (Shitomir,  1899). 
Pesikta  rabbathi  is  a  collection  of  homilies  for  fes- 
tivals, and  is  not  earfier  than  850  a.d.,  though  it  is 
claimed  that  the  details  on  which  this  dating  de- 
pends are  glosses.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  at  least  four  authors.    A  critical  edi- 
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tion  is  by  M.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1880.  Pesikta 
hadatha^  "  New  Pesijita,"  is  a  briefer  midrash  for 
festivals. 

Lekah  tobj  by  a  Bulgarian  author,  Tobia  ben 

Eliezer,  was  probably  written  in  1097  and  reedited 

by  the  author  in  1107.    It  deals  with  the  Pentar 

teuch  and  with  the  Rolls,  and  is  "  half  commentary, 

half    haggada,     largely    from    early 

6.  Other  sources."  An  edition  appeared  at 
Exegetical  Vilna,  1880,  edited  by  A.  M.  Padua. 
Midrashim.  Sekel  tob  was  composed  by  Menahem 
ben  Solomon  in  1130,  and  deals  with 
Genesis  and  Exodus.  Strictly,  this  work  does  not 
belong  to  the  Midrashim.  Bereshith  rabba  major 
is  often  assigned  to  Moses  of  Narbonne  (first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century),  who  is  asserted  to  have  com- 
piled commentaries  on  the  Biblical  books  (cf.  A. 
Epstein,  Moses  had-Darschan  aus  Narbonne,  Vienna, 
1891).  Midrash  Shamud  is  a  haggadic  explana- 
tion of  verses  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  collected 
from  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  Genesis  rabba,  Le- 
viticus rabba,  and  other  early  sources.  It  is  edited 
by  S.  Buber,  Cracow,  1893;  cf.  on  it  W.  Bacher  in 
Revue  des  av4es  juives,  xxvi  (1893),  304-309.  Mid- 
rash  Yonah  is  a  poetical  amplification  of  the  book 
of  Jonah,  based  on  the  Pirke  Eliezer  (printed  at 
Prague,  1595;  Altona,  c.  1770).  Midrash  Tehiln 
lim  (or  Shohar  iob),  on  the  Psalms,  is  composed  of 
two  very  different  parts,  divided  at  the  end  of  Ps. 
cxviii.;  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  redactor,  and 
the  manuscripts  show  different  recensions.  It  is 
probably  the  result  of  a  long-continued  collection  of 
remarks,  homilies,  and  expositions  from  the  most 
varied  sources.  The  date  and  even  the  region  in 
which  it  was  made  are  not  decided.  In  printed 
form  it  is  often  found  with  the  midrash  to  Samuel 
and  to  Proverbs — so  the  editions  of  Venice,  1546; 
Prague,  1613;  Amsterdam,  1730.  It  was  issued 
separately  at  Lemberg,  1851;  Warsaw,  1873;  and 
by  S.  Buber,  Vilna,  1891.  Midrash  MeahaUe,  on 
Proverbs,  was  first  cited  by  Rabbi  Hananel  (c. 
960  A.D.),  and  uses  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (ed.  S. 
Buber,  Vilna,  1893).  Midrash  shir  hashirim,  on 
Canticles,  has  used  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  Gen- 
esis rabba,  PesHjLta,  Leviticus  rabba,  and  lost  sources. 
The  Midrash  Ruth,  in  eight  p>arts,  was  cited  by  Rabbi 
Rashi,  and  is  from  about  the  same  sources  as  that 
on  Canticles.  Midrash  Kohekth,  on  Ecclesiastes, 
is  in  three  parts,  and  is  discussed  by  L.  Grtinhut, 
Kritische  Untersuchung,  Frankfort,  1892.  Midrash 
Esther  (or  Haggadath  Megilla)  is  in  six  parts,  each 
marked  with  an  introduction;  but  the  work  was 
evidently  not  completed  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  author.  The  material  is  nearly  all  of  high 
antiquity,  taken  from  the  Palestinian  Talmud,  Gen- 
esis rabba,  Leviticus  rabba,  and  Pirjie  Eliezer.  The 
midrash  is  of  Palestinian  origin.  Other  midrashim 
to  the  Rolls  are  three  on  Canticles,  ed.,  respectively, 
by  S.  Buber  (Berlin,  1894),  S.  Schechter  (Cam- 
bridge, 1896),  and  L.  Grttnhut  (Jerusalem, 
1897).  S.  Buber  published  a  collection  of  hag- 
gadic commentaries  on  Esther  (Vilna,  1886),  also 
Agadische  Abhandlungen  zum  Buche  Esther  (Cracow, 
1897). 

YalkiU  Shim'oni,  generally  cited  simply  as  YaU 
hit,  is  a  compilation  from  more  than  fifty  sources, 
VII.— 24 


part  of  them  no  longer  extant,  which  cover  the  con- 
tents of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  it  is  divided  into  para- 
graphs. Its  date  is  the  first  half  of 
7.  Com-  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  title 
pilations.  indicates  the  author  (Simeon),  to  whom 
the  epithet  Darshan,  "  Interpreter," 
was  given  after  his  death.  If  the  usual  identifica- 
tion is  received,  Simeon  was  a  Frankforter.  The 
value  of  the  book  lies  not  merely  in  its  use  as  a 
common  source  book,  but  in  its  retention  of  works 
otherwise  lost.  It  was  published  at  Salon  ica,  1521- 
1527;  Venice,  1566,  etc.,  and  at  Warsaw,  1876. 
The  Ydlkut  ha-Makirif  by  Machir  ben-Abba  Mari 
(probably  of  southern  France),  was  certainly  com- 
piled as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  embraces  the  prophetical  writings  and 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
excerpts  from  Tan^uma  and  for  its  variants  to  other 
known  texts.  Parts  have  been  published  by  J. 
Spira  (Berlin,  1894),  S.  Buber  (Berdyczew,  1899), 
and  L.  Grtinhut  (Frankfort,  1902).  Midrash  hor- 
Gadholf  on  the  Pentateuch,  was  compiled  in  Yemen, 
and  is  also  valuable  for  its  excerpts  from  lost  tan- 
naitic  midrashim  (cf.  S.  Schechter's  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1902).  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Ycdkut  Run 
beni  (Wihnersdorf,  1681),  and  Yalkui  hadasti,  "  New 
Yali:ut "  (Lublin,  1648). 

Among  nan*ative  midrashim  may  be  noted  Seder 
*Olam  rabba  (ed.  B.  Retnar,  Vilna,  1894;  another 
ed.,  1897),  ascribed  to  Jose  ben  ^alaphta  (c.  160 
A.D.);  Seder  'Olam  zufa  (ed.  S.  Schechter,  in  Monais- 
achrift  fiir  Geschichte  und  Wissenschaft 
8.  Nana-  des  Judenthums,  1895);  Megillath  Up- 
tive,  Eth-  *aniih  (published  often,  e.g.,  Warsaw, 
ical,  and  1839),  belonging  in  part  to  the  second 
Esoteric  century;  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer  (Warsaw, 
Midrashim.  1852),  dated  between  809  and  811  in 
Palestine,  treats  haggadically  the  con- 
tents of  the  Pentateuch,  but  is  uncompleted;  Yo- 
sippon  (often  printed,  e.g.,  Gotha,  1707),  dealing 
with  Jewish  history  from  the  fall  of  Babylon  to  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  written  after 
850  in  Italy;  Sepher  ha-Yashar  (Venice,  1625,  etc.), 
covering  the  history  from  Adam  to  the  beginning 
of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  of  the  twelfth  century; 
Midrash  vayifis*Uf  dealing  with  the  wars  of  Joshua's 
sons  on  the  Canaanites;  Pesah  Haggada  and  Mid- 
rash pepirath  Aharon;  Kathib  Eldad  ha-Dani,  of  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century,  full  of  old  traditions,  in 
several  recensions  (cf.  Epstein  on  it  in  his  Eldad  ha- 
Danif  Pressburg,  1891);  a  midrash  on  Zerubbabel; 
Megillath  Aniiochi,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
in  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Biblical  Aramaic, 
published  in  The  Choice  of  Pearls  (London,  1851), 
and  in  Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Congress  (vol.  ii., 
London,  1891);  Midrash  Elleh  Ezkerah,  pxibWshed 
as  Midrash  der  zehn  Mdriyrer,  by  P.  M6bius  (Leip- 
sic,  1854),  and  several  which  are  purely  legendary. 
Among  the  ethical  midrashim  may  be  mentioned 
Derek  Erez  (ed.  J.  Harburger,  Baireuth,  1839;  ed. 
M.  Goldberg,  Breslau,  1888),  a  collection  of  pure 
ethical  precepts;  Tanna  Debhe  Eliydhu  (ed.  M. 
Friedmann,  Warsaw,  1900-02),  in  which  the 
speeches  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Elijah;  Midrash 
Temnira,  in  a  part  of  which  Rabbis  Ishmael  and 
Eliezer  are  the  speakers.    Of  esoteric  character  are 
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8ej)her  Yenra^  on  which  eommente  exist  from  the 

tenth  century,  of  which  there  m  sii  e^iition  with 

Eng.  tranfiL  by  L  KaJbch(N€w  York,  1877)  J  Miff- 

reush  K&ncTij  deals  with  heaven  and  earlhr  hell  and 

paradise.    CoUeGtiona    of    midrashim    have    \x^n 

published  by  A.  JelUnek  (vols.  i*-iv.,  Leipsic,  i&53- 

1857,  v.-vi.,  Vienna,   1873-77);    C.  M.  Horowiti, 

Sammlung  klnner  MidToschim  (Berlin,  18S1),  and 

BibliMheca  hojggadxoa   (2  parts,   Frankfort^    1881); 

S.  A.  Wertheiiner,  KUinere  Midraschim  (4  partB, 

Jerusalem,  1S97);    and  L.  Grilnhut,  Se/er  ha-iAh- 

htdim    (5    parte,    Jerusalefti,     1898-1901),     Other 

translations^    besides    those    specially    mentioned 

above^  are  those  found  in  Ugohni,  Tkemuru*  (vols* 

xiv.-xyi.)i  and  the  German  translations  issued  by 

A,  Wt^nsche  in  hk  BMiotheoa  rabbintca  {Leipsio, 

1881-85),    and    his   Midmseh     TehilUm   (Treves, 

1893-9S).  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

BiatJoaaAFHT:    For  BnwimI  ^«atiEwnt  of  th«  subJMt  iba 

woi-k»  ot  Stmok   iEinl^iiu1l^^  in  dtn    Thalmud.    LmxMc, 

1900)  AQd  Gltiaburiff  (/nfrWuefum  io  tAt  M anor^Hai-cnlL^ 

Ediiion  of  the  H^hrtw  BihU,  London ,  1897)  ajrA  eeecDiLoJ. 

Other  worLi  ofg^nertLL  Applicaliuuiiire  J*  C*  Wnlf,  Bihlii>- 

Huea  tlibrtm,  4  voIa.,  Hamburg,  1715-93;    L.  Zuni,  Dis 

ffoUesdienwUic/uTK    Votiraife  tUr  Judm^   B«rlint    1832,   aeiw 

«d.,  1892;   j;  H,  WcLm,  Zur  GmEkiefUx  dcr  jOdiMcke  Tradir 

fian,  vols.  L-H.,  Viernia,  I87l-i87;   W.  Bachw,  J>»*  Affoda 

der   Tannaitffn,   2  Tola,,   Struburie,    lS^-90;     Idem,   Die 

Agada  dtr  bahifioniMcJwn  Amsrfitr,  ib.   1878,    idem,   Dit 

Agada  d«r  pal&stinitiJi^n  Amoriiirr,   1893-1002;    W,  O.  K 

0^t«rl«y  and  G.    H.  Box^  Retiffi&n  and  Wtyr§hip  of  the 

Ssfn^f^Q^^  PP    74  Kiq.,  New  Vork,  1907;    A,  WOijatshB, 

Au9  l9rad»  LehrftoM^n,  3  vok,«  Leipdc,  190^-00.     Besidei 

tbeaa  wmkm,  JQfl,  RBJ,  Magosin  fUr   die  WiMmtMcha/t 

ifffn    Judentkumt    {la    tlxb    «rt,ic?lQ     abbreviated     MWJ), 

and    Maruii4*chrift  f&r   GatMcfUe   utui    WiMKn§€h^t   dee 

Judetdkuitu  Ut»bfevi»teci  MOW  J)  are  p*ckeci  with  di»- 

dUHona  relative    to   ihfi    »ubje<;t  and   illuatrativa  of  it 

Bpedal   dbcuiwianii  pertiiwnt   to  4  on:     M.    Lenier,   in 

MWJ,   1S&5,  303' 366,  4CS-421,  464-467;    and  1893-95; 

N,  Nettcr,  Die  Gtschichte  Noakt  und  der  SQntJflut,  Biras^ 

bufg,    1891;     9,  Atiftchcr,    Die  OeBchichU  J^itef».    Brrlin, 

ta07:   M.  Margel,  Der  Segen  Jakobg,  Frankfort.  1901;  J. 

Abralmiam  Thm  Sourcet  of  the  MidroAh  EckaA  rabba,  Dchuu, 

J881;  J.  Ttieodor,  ui  MGWJ,  1885-87;  A,  Neubauer,  in 

REJ^  xiii  (1888),  224-2:J8,  ariv  (1 8S7>,  92- 107. 1 1 1  -I  H.  On 

Humeri  rabba:  J,  Theodor.  in  MGWJ,  1886,  443-469,  &5S. 

MIECZYSLAW,  miHjhOB'lav  (MISECO,  MIESKO); 

First  Christian  ruler  of  Poland,  died  992,  When 
defeated  in  963  by  the  Wends,  he  sought  protection 
from  the  German  Emperor  Otto  T.  by  Bubmission 
to  him.  He  married  in  960  Dambrowka,  sister  of 
Boleslaw  II,,  duke  of  Bohemia,  and  the  next  year 
accepted  Christianity  of  the  Greek-oriental  type, 
ordering  aU  hm  eubjeete  to  rewive  baptism.  Owing 
to  the  increasing  closeness  of  his  relations  with  Ger* 
many,  and  particularly  to  his  second  marriage  to 
Oda,  daughter  of  Dietrich,  margrave  of  Saxony ^  he 
abandoned  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity  for  the 
Latin,  and  the  latter  became  largely  influential 
among  his  subjects.  (See  Poland,  Cbbibtianity 
m.) 

MIGETnJS  (MIHGElfTroS):  Spanish  heretic  of 
the  eighth  century;  d,  probably  soon  after  785. 
He  is  knonii  only  from  the  account  given  by  his 
bitter  opponent  Elipandus  of  Toledo,  who  states 
that  he  assumed  three  bodily  persons  in  the  Trin- 
ity: the  Father  (David),  the  Son  (Jesus,  of  the  seed 
of  David),  and  the  Holy  Gha^t  (Paul),  thus  posit- 
ing a  threefold  historical  manifestation  of  the  one 
God>    He  al^  taught  that  the  priest  must  be  ab- 


solutely free  from  sin,  and  that  the  faithful  must 
not  defile  themselves  by  eating  with  the  unfaith- 
ful, while  he  defended  the  ecclesiastical  prohibition 
against  tasting  the  blood  of  beasts.  He  w^as  evi* 
dently  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  predestinsr 
tion,  and  zealously  defended  the  Roman  Church, 
which  had  been  almost  oompletely  cut  off  from  the 
Spanish  by  the  Saraaen  dominion.  About  this 
same  period,  to  reunite  the  two  churches,  Wilchafj 
archbishop  of  Sens,  with  the  approval  of  Pope 
Adrian,  had  consecrate  a  certain  Egila  bishop 
and  sent  him  to  Spain.  Here  £^!a,  who  was  of- 
fended by  the  mixed  marriages,  concubinage  of  the 
priests,  divergent  calculation  of  Easter,  and  Tieg- 
lect  of  the  canons  of  the  Church,  found  tiea  of  sym* 
pathy  with  Migetius.  The  Spaniards,  seeking  to 
rid  themselves  of  both,  found  it  easy  to  declare 
Migetius  a  heretic,  H(*  then  vanishes  from  history 
before  the  rising  importance  of  the  adopt ionist 
controversy,  although  his  followers,  the  Migetiane, 
are  mentioned  ^ith  the  Donatists  and  LuciJe^ 
rians  in  the  following  century.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bi&UDoiuFHT!  The  ■odrcn  are  piioted  m  MPL,  xevt.  S5tt« 
018.  d.  1330.  CoDBult:  W,  W.  von  BaudiwLEi.  E^da^m 
ffwj  Alv(ff^  Laipdc^  1873;  He/tie,  CimcUi*nffe*chirhU.  i£, 
628  aqq.;  Hauck.  ii.  £83;  Noander,  Chrieiian  Chwtk, 
lii.  157,  166-    HaroBck,  Doffma,  v.  281* 

MIGlfE,  min,  JACQUES  PAUL:  Roman  Catho- 
hc  theologian  J  b,  at  St.  tlour  (161  m.  n.w.  of  Mar- 
seilles), France,  Oct.  25,  1800;  d,  in  Paris  Oct.  24, 
1875,  He  waa  educated  at  the  theolc^cal  semi^ 
nary  in  Origans;  became  a  profe^ior  at  Cb&t<^u- 
dun;  waa  ordained  priest  1824;  and  was  curate  at 
Puiseaux^  in  the  d  iocese  of  Orl^ns.  I  n  conseq  uence 
of  a  lively  controversy  with  his  bishop,  caused  by  a 
book  by  Migne  on  the  Uberty  of  the  priests,  he  be- 
took himself  to  Paris  in  1833,  and  started  L*Um^ 
vers  rdigieux,  which  later  was  named  Wniven^ 
but  sold  it  in  1S36,  and  went  to  Petit  Montrouge, 
near  Paris,  where  he  soon  built  up  an  enormoua 
printing-establishment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
Imprimerie  catholique.  From  this  proceeded,  at 
low  prices  and  with  great  rapidity,  reprints  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  medieval 
Hriters,  and  modem  ecclesiastical  authors,  besides 
a  theological  encyclopedia  of  the  most  oomprehen- 
sive  description,  comprising  three  different  religious 
dictionaries.  The  most  important  of  thesse  publi- 
cations are;  Scripiurm  §acr<z  cwnua  compUiua  and 
Thfohgim  mrmm  (each  28  vols.,  publbhed  simul- 
taneously 1840-45);  Colk4iion  des  oraleurM  aacriM 
(99  vols.,  1844-66);  Fatralogite  cur^ts  c^mjdatm 
(Latin  series,  221  vols,,  1844-65,  with  R^isiet  by 
D,  Scholarioi,  Athena,  IS79;  Greek  series,  161 
vols.,  1857-66,  with/iwfearby  A,  Kreisberg,  Petrop- 
olis,  1881);  and  EneydopMie  th^ohgique  (in  three 
series  of  52,  53,  and  66  vols.,  1844^66).  The  chief 
place  in  these  eeriea  m  taken  by  the  collection  of 
the  Fathers,  which  is  valuable  mainly  as  being  the 
one  uniform  collection  wliieh  even  approaches  com- 
pleteness. Its  worth  is  diminished  by  the  fact 
tliat  the  best  text  was  not  always  accessible  or 
was  not  chosen,  so  that  great  differences  in  textual 
value  are  to  be  reckoned  with  in  using  the  different 
volumes.  Moreover,  the  work  was  done  very  rap- 
idly, so  that  additional  defects  due  to  baste  mar 
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the  resulL  In  the  establishment  of  Migne,  printing 
waa  only  one  of  the  operaliona  carried  on:  organs, 
statuary,  pictures,  and  ot  ker  things  used  in  churches 
were  manufactured  there.  In  Feb.,  1868,  his  im- 
Ljneose  establijihment^  which  employed  300  opera- 
Ttives  and  many  editors,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
To  this  fire  the  entire  remainders  of  some  vohimes 
of  his  series  ivere  destroyed.  The  Franco-German 
war  delayetl  reconstruction,  and  the  busineaa  was 
sold  in  1876.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  some  time 
previously  had  deemed  that  the  commercial  ele- 
ment Imcl  become  dominant^  and  had  forbidden  the 
continuation  of  the  work,  and  in  1874  Migne  was 
the  object  of  a  Roman  decree  which  carried  still 
further  the  prohibitions  of  the  archbishop. 
Bujuoorapht:  G.  Vapercau,  Dictumnaire  de»  coniempo' 
raint,  p,  1290,  Pari*,  1880;   KL,  viiL  1610-13. 

MILAN:  Chief  city  of  north  Italy;  seat  of  an 
archbishopric;  population  300,000»  It  is  said  to  have 
been  foimded  by  the  Celtic  Prince  BeOovesus  as  the 
capital  of  the  Insubri  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Taken  by 
the  Roman  General  Cneius  Scipio,  it  became  the 
Latin  citadel  of  Mediolanum  and  grew  rapidly  until 
it  later  attained  eminence  in  BCienoe  and  art^  so 
that  it  was  termed  New  Athens.  Destroyed  by  the 
Huns,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Longobards  and  Franks 
and  flourished  as  the  first  city  of  northern  Italy 
imder  Charlemagne,  With  the  peace  of  Constance 
(1183)  it  became  a  free  city,  and  fell  a  prey  to  in- 
ternal strife  between  the  parti zans  of  the  Ghiliel- 
lines  under  the  Visconti  and  the  Guelfs,  until  the 
former  triumphed.  There  are  seventy-nine  churches, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  white  marble  cathetlral, 
the  third  largest  church  in  the  world,  imique 
with  its  pinnacles  and  statuary,  belonging  to  the 
later  floreseent  culoiination  of  medieval  church 
architecture.  It  was  begun  in  1386,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Mary  and  St.  Thekla,  St,  Ambrose 
and  St,  BarromEeuB  are  the  patron  aainta  of  the 
city,  the  rehcs  of  the  latter  being  preserved  in  the 
crypt  of  the  CJithedral.  San  Lorenzo  is  the  oldest 
church  of  Milan.  San  Ambrogio,  formerly  the 
cathedral,  is  the  church  to  which  Bishop  Arabrase 
denied  Emp>eror  TheodosiiLs  entrance  until  he  had 
done  penance  for  blood-guiltine^ss,  and  at  the  site 
of  the  present  altar  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  bap- 
tized Augustine.  In  the  refectory  of  a  former 
cloister  next  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  the  famous 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  famous  BibUotheca  Ambrosiana  was  founded 
in  1G09. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Barnabas  was  the  apostle 
of  Milan-  Local  historians  recognbe  Anatolo  as 
the  first  bishop.  He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  a  pupil 
of  Barnabas,  and  se^v'€^d  eight  years  after  53  or  55, 
w^hen  he  was  succeeded  by  another  follower  of  Bar- 
nabas, Caius.  Under  Mcrocles  (304-315)  the  Em- 
peror Const  an  tine  issued  his  famous  edict  of  Milan 
(313)  granting  religious  frewlom  to  Christians. 
Dionysius  (352-265)  opposed  the  Arianism  of  Em- 
peror Constantius,  supported  Athanasius  at  the 
Council  of  Milan  (355),  and  was  eiciled  to  Cappa- 
docia,  Ambrose  (374-397),  the  most  famous  bishop 
of  Milan,  convened  synods  m  380^  381,  and  a 
provincial  synod  in  390,  at  which  the  pope  was 
commended   for  his  concern  for  the  Church,  the 


Joviniaa  errors  were  explained,  and  the  Illmcians 
(followers  of  Ithacius,  bishop  of  Sosaulia,  the  arch 
persecutor  of  the  Priscillianists;  see  Pribciluak) 
w^cre  condemned, 

Milan  began  to  be  an  archbishopric  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Under  Constantine, 
Milan  with  seven  provinces  and  Rome  with  ten 
formed  the  two  divisiouii  of  Italy,  so  tliat,  besides 
Rome,  it  was  the  only  large  archbishopric,  Ac^ 
cording  to  A.  Binterim  the  archbishopric  embraced 
twenty-six  bishoprics  as  late  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. According  to  two  letters  of  Gregory  VI I, , 
there  were  then  twelve,  on  account  of  the  erection 
of  other  districts.  The  archbishopric  has  now  these 
eight  suffrages:  Brescia^  Bergamo,  Como,  Pavia, 
Crema,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  Mantua.  In  535  ap- 
peared the  Ostrogoths,  Archbi^shop  Datius  (530- 
552)  was  banished  (536),  and  the  city  wnn  sacked 
and  destroyed  (539),  When  the  Longobards  took 
the  city.  Archbishop  Honoratus  (568-570)  fled  to 
Genoa  (569),  and  not  till  649  did  the  archbishops 
reside  figain  in  Milan,  The  end  of  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  marked  the  decline  of  the  secular  princes 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  bishops  in  power  and 
influence.  Lambertua  (921-932)  had  to  pay  a 
heavy  price  to  King  Berengar  for  his  seat.  The 
zenith  of  secular  power  was  reached  by  Heribert 
(1018-45),  the  mightiest  prince  of  his  time  in  north- 
ern Italy,  an  ambitious  and  warlike  potentate  to 
whom  Conrad  IL  owed  his  crown.  The  evils  from 
which  all  the  churches  of  northern  Italy  suffered 
were  Simony  and  Concubinage  (qq.v.),  of  which 
Archbishop  Guido  de  Velate  (1046-70)  was  him- 
self  guilty;  but  a  strenuous  reform  arose  in  Milan 
which  received  official  sanction  at  a  synod  near 
Rome,  upon  which  Guido  sold  his  archdiocesal 
honors.  These  evils  caused  a  violent  struggle  be- 
tween two  opposite  parties,  until,  after  a  great 
earthquake  in  1117,  a  vast  synod  of  clericals  and 
laity  was  assembled  by  Archbishop  Jordan  XL  (1112- 
1 120)  which  determined  upon  the  extermination  of 
the  e\^ls.  Emperor  Frederick  I,  reduced  the  city 
in  1 162,  and  Galdinus  (1 166-76)  received  the  return- 
ing fugitives  and  witnessed  its  rebuilding.  The 
Ghibelline  Giovanni  Visconti  (13^2-M)  wma  friend 
of  Petrarch  and  a  patron  of  Dante  to  whose  '*  Divine 
Comedy  "  he  ordered  a  commentary  to  be  pre- 
pared by  two  theologians^  two  philosophers,  and  two 
maaters  of  the  Uberal  arts.  Under  Aiitonio  de  Saluzzo 
(1380-1402)  the  erection  of  the  present  cathedral  was 
begim.  Chares  Barromieus  (1565-84)  distinguished 
hiiiuielf  by  convening  no  less  than  six  provincial 
and  eleven  diocesan  synods  for  the  thorough  refor- 
mation of  his  archdiocese.  His  nep!iew  Frederigo 
Barromeo  (1595-1631)  rendered  immortal  service 
for  the  promotion  of  the  BibUotheca  Ambrosiana^ 
and  carried  forward  the  reforms  of  his  uncle  to  such 
an  extent  that  Philip  IL  of  Spain  ruled  Milan  with 
the  least  despotism  and  instructed  his  governor 
that  he  was  commissioned  not  only  as  governor  but 
as  servant  of  the  archbishop,  who,  by  the  promo- 
tion of  religion,  made  many  troops  dispensable. 
Philip  Visconti  (1784-1801)  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  horrors  of  the  French  invasion  in  1796, 
and  died  away  from  his  diocese  at  Lyons.  After 
1S46  came  the  great  revolution  in  Milan  and  before 
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the  end  of  the  war  with  Austria  the  emperor  proposed 
Paul  Ballerini,  who  was,  however,  not  accepted,  and 
in  1867  Luodovico  Nazari  di  Calabiana  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity.  The  present  archbishop  is  Andreas 
Ferrari  (q.v.),  who  was  enthroned  in  1894. 

The  chapter  consists  of  seven  dignitaries,  eight 
ordinary  canons,  eight  deacons,  three  subdeacons, 
one  master  of  ceremonies,  one  master  of  the  choir, 
four  notaries,  eight  readers,  six  middle  canons,  and 
two   chaplains.    The   entire   archdiocese    includes 
1,323,000  souls,  743  parishes,  and  2,167  priests. 
Biblioorapht:   F.  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  iv.  2-281,  10  vols., 
Venice.    1717-22;     A.   Sasai,   ArehiepiMcopi  Mediolani,   3 
vols..  Milan.  1755;    J.  Cappelletti.  Le  Chieae  d' Italia,  xi. 
35-305,  Venice,  1856;    E.  Anemueller.  OMchichte  der  Ker- 
faaauna  MailaruU  in  den  Jahren  1076-1117,  Halle,  1881; 
V.  Foroella,  Miiano  nsl  tecolo  xvii.,  Milan,  1898;  J.  Cart- 
wright,  Beatrice  d'Eete,  Duche—  of  Milan,  1476-07,  Lon- 
don. 1899;   A.  Goldschmidt,  Die  KirehenthUr  dee  Heilioen 
Ambroeiue  in  Mailand,  Straaburg,   1902;    F.  Lemmi,  La 
Reetauraxione  aiMtriaea  e  Miiano  nel  1814,  Bologna,  1902; 
L.  Corio.  Miiano  durante  il  prima  regno  d' Italia,  1806-14% 
Milan,  1904;  KL,  viii.  486-506. 

MILCOM:  The  national  god  of  the  Anunonit^s 
according  to  I  Kings  xi.  5,  33;  II  Kings  xxiii.  13. 
Additional  passages  where  reference  to  Milcom  is 
to  be  found  are  Jer.  xlix.  1,  3,  where  Hebr.  malcam, 
A.  V.  "  their  king,"  is  to  be  pointed  Milkom,  "  Mil- 
com ";  and  I  Kings  xi.  7,  where  the  Hebr.  Molek 
is  clearly  to  be  read  MUkom^  it  being  the  only  case 
in  the  Old  Testament  where  Molek  is  read  without 
the  article,  the  word  being  there  qualified  by  the 
phrase  **  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites." 
There  is  a  possibility  that  in  Amos  v.  26,  MiVcom 
is  to  be  read  for  maUcekem,  "  your  king  "  (for  the 
various  renderings  see  Molech,  Moloch),  though 
the  probabilities  are  against  it;  the  passage  is  very 
difficult,  and  no  generally  accepted  explanation  has 
yet  been  given.  For  Zeph.  i.  5  also  see  Molech, 
Moloch.  The  name  is  evidently  derived  by  mim- 
mation  from  the  general  West  Semitic  word  melekf 
"  king "  (probable  Phenician  vocalization  mUk, 
elsewhere  malik,  malk),  and  has  therefore  approxi- 
mately the  same  meaning.  Another  derivation  pro- 
posed for  the  word  is  melek  *am,  "  king  of  the  people." 

Nothing  at  all  is  known  of  the  cult,  and  no  men- 
tion of  the  deity  has  yet  been  found  in  inscriptions. 
There  is  no  reason  to  assiune  that  the  practise  of 
human  sacrifice  obtained  among  the  Ammonites, 
the  identity  of  "  Moloch  "  and  "  Milcom  "  being 
a  totally  baseless  supposition.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  place  of  worship  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
while  that  of  Molech  was  in  the  valley.  From  early 
times,  until  the  present,  dating  back  to  the  days  of 
the  making  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament,  there  has  been  confu- 
sion of  this  deity  with  Molech  (Moloch),  as  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  two  names  were  rendered 
in  those  versions  and  in  the  Syriac  (cf.  Zeph.  i.  6, 
where  some  texts  of  the  Septuagint  read  Melchom, 
i.e.,  Milcom).  The  confusion  was  due  in  part  to 
the  common  root  at  the  basis  of  the  two  forms,  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  Ammonites  as  a  people 
and  consequently  their  worship  disappeared  in  the 
migrations  which  overran  the  districts  east  of  the 
Jordan  just  before  the  Christian  era. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
Biblioorapht:  For  literature  lee  Molech,  Moloch. 


MILE:  A  measure  of  distance.  The  Roman 
measurement  by  the  mile  was  introduced  into 
Palestine  with  the  Roman  rule.  The  Roman  mile 
equals  1,000  Roman  paces,  5,000  Roman  feet,  8 
Greek  stadia,  1,478.7  meters,  1,614  English  yards. 
In  the  Bible  it  is  mentioned  only  in  Matt.  v.  41. 
In  the  Talmud  (mil),  as  with  the  less  accurate  Ro- 
man authors,  it  is  reckoned  at  seven  stadia  and  a 
half.  In  the  Roman  period  all  the  main  roads  in 
Palestine  were  provided  with  milestones  (milliariaf 
lajrideSf  s^meia).  Many  of  these  may  still  be  seen 
in  Palestine,  for  example,  on  the  roads  leading  north 
and  west  from  Jerusalem.  The  distances  from  the 
principal  places  were  marked  on  them,  and  there- 
fore in  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomastieon 
and  in  the  oldest  itineraries,  the  distances  are  given 
in  miles.    See  Weights  and  Measures,  Hebrew. 

I.  Benzinger. 
MILETUS:  An  ancient  city  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Ephesus.  About  500  b.c.  it  was  the  principal  Greek 
city  in  Asia,  and  was  the  birthplace  or  home  of 
Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Hecatieus. 
Its  importance  waned  before  the  growing  fame  and 
population  of  its  rival  Ephesus.  At  present,  only  a 
few  ruins  remain  to  attest  the  site,  which  has  been 
covered  up  by  the  silt  of  the  Mseander  River.  In  the 
New  Testament,  Miletus  has  importance  as  the 
point  where  Paul  took  leave  of  the  elders  of  Ephe- 
sus (Acts  XX.  17) ;  and  as  the  point  where  he  left 
Trophimus  sick  (II  Tim.  iv.  20). 

Bibliography:  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hietorical  Geography  of 
Aeui  Minor,  London.  1890;  idem.  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  pp.  155.  180.  New  York,  1803;  idem.  SL  Paul 
the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen,  pp.  293  aqq..  ib.  1896; 
works  on  the  life  of  Paul,  e.g.,  W.  J.  Ck>nybeare  and  J.  S. 
Howson,  Life  and  Timee  of  SL  Paid,  ii.  214  aqq..  New 
York,  ib.  1809;   and  commentaries  on  Acts. 

MILICZ,  mi'lich,  OF  KREMSIER:  Precursor 
of  the  Bohemian  Reformation;  b.  at  Eremsier  (90 
m.  n.e.  of  Vienna),  Moravia;  d.  at  Avignon  June 
29  (or  Aug.  1),  1374.  The  circumstances  of  his 
early  life  and  education  are  unknown,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood  about  1350, 
and  then  to  have  entered  the  service  of  the  Mar- 
grave John  of  Moravia.  In  1358-60  he  was  regis- 
trar in  the  chancery  of  the  German  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  and  "  corrector  "  in  1361-62,  making  a  tour 
of  the  empire  in  the  latter  capacity  with  the  em- 
peror. In  1361  Innocent  VI.  provided  a  benefice 
for  him,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  canon 
and  treasurer  at  Prague.  Appointed  archdeacon, 
he  discharged  his  duties  rigorously,  but  in  1363  he 
suddenly  resigned,  weary  of  the  world  and  longing 
for  the  poverty  taught  by  the  Gospel.  Determin- 
ing to  devote  himself  henceforth  to  preaching,  he 
spent  half  a  year  in  practise  at  Bischof-Teinitz,  and 
then  returned  to  Prague,  where  he  preached  first  at 
St.  Nicholas  and  later  at  St.  iEgidius.  His  audi- 
ences were  small  at  first;  his  use  of  the  Czech  lan- 
guage was  derided;  his  bearing  was  awkward. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  his  hearers  increased, 
and  in  his  zeal  he  preached  two,  four,  and  even  five 
times  a  day,  turning  the  proud  from  their  haughti- 
ness and  the  money-lenders  from  their  usury.  He 
also  preached  outside  of  Prague,  especially  in  Mo- 
ravia.    Yet  his  success  did  not  content  him,  and 
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for  a  time  be  seriously  t^iought  of  entering  some 
strict  monastic  order,  and  even  ceased  to  preach. 

Before  long,  however^  new  trials  a&aailed  him, 
arising  from  his  anticipation  of  the  coining  of 
Antichrist  and  tlie  speedy  end  of  the  world.  In  his 
perplexity  he  betook  himself  to  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  1367,  where  he  became  convinced  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1333  yean*  {''  days  ")  of  Dan.  xii.  12.  phw 
the  forty- two  years  from  the  crucifixion  to  the  de- 
Ktruction  of  the  lVmpk%  the  end  of  the  world  wad 
to  take  place  in  that  year.  Ai  first  keeping  hla  con- 
viction to  himself,  he  finally  announced  his  intention 
of  preaching  on  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and  urging 
the  clergy  and  people  to  pray  tliat  thtj  pope  and 
emperor  set  the  spiritual  and  t^emporal  afl"airs  of  the 
Church  in  order,  learning  of  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, the  Inquisition  confined  him  in  the  Minorite 
monastery  of  Ara  CceH  on  the  Capitolinc  Hill,  where 
he  wrote  his  Libellm  de  Aniichrislo  (or  better,  Pro- 
phdm  el  rei^iatio  de  AiUichristo) .  On  the  arrival 
of  Urban  V.  from  Avignon  (Oct*  16,  1367)  Milica  was 
not  only  released,  but  gained  the  favor  of  the  pope's 
brother.  Ange  G  rimand,  cardinal  of  Albano.  M ilicz , 
on  his  departure*  gave  the  pope  a  document  filled 
with  complaints  on  tlie  faults  of  the  Church,  advo- 
cating the  calling  of  a  general  council,  and  urging 
that  goctd  preachers  be  sent  to  instruct  the  Chris- 
tian folk. 

Returning  to  Prague,  Milicz  was  greeted  with 
joy,  and  rc^sumed  with  still  greater  zeal  his  teach- 
ing and  preaching  among  the  people.  Early  in  t!ie 
winter  of  1369  he  paid  another  brief  visit  to  Rome, 
and  on  Iuh  return  he  succeeded  his  friend  Konrad 
of  Waldtiausen  at  (he  Teynkirche  in  Prague.  He 
preached  there  daily  in  German,  in  Bohemian  at 
8t.  jEgidius,  and,  after  1372,  in  the  "  Jeruitalem." 
which  he  founded.  He  boldly  attacked  unworthy 
clergy,  especially  among  the  mendicant  orders,  and 
his  sermons,  officially  acquitted  of  the  suspicion  of 
heresy  with  which  some  had  charged  them,  were 
diligently  copied  and  circulated  through  Bohemia 
and  even  beyond-  So  strong  was  their  moral  elTect 
that  it  was  his  glory  to  have  turned  over  300  cour- 
texaus  to  lives  of  purity;  and  for  this  class  of  peni- 
tents he  erected,  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor  and 
other  distinguished  personages,  a  *'  Jerusalem/* 
dedicated  to  8i.  Mary  Magdelene,  in  the  heart  of 
the  forn^er  bagnios,  that  they  might  live  m  retire- 
ment without  being  in  actual  nunneries*  In  1373 
the  clergy  lodged  complaint  against  him  before  the 
provincial  synoii,  only  to  have  it  brought  to  naught 
by  the  opposition  of  both  emperor  and  archbishop. 
The  clergy  then  turned  to  Avignon,  complaining  of 
his  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  hi.s  zulvocacy  of  frequent 
communion,  and  his  allegc*d  opposition  to  the  study 
of  the  liberal  art.s.  The  Curia  seemed  to  be  averse 
to  MiliciJ,  who  appealed  and  went  to  Avignon  in 
person,  whereupon  he  was  triimiphantly  acquitted 
and  recjuest'ed  to  preach  before  the  cardinals,  only 
to  sicken  and  die  before  he  could  return  to  Prague* 

(J.  LOSERTH,) 

Bibliografuy:  EematnH  of  Llie  sermoan  of  Milies  and  re- 
luted  documents  ure  ooMccted  ia  VHlnik  (the  "  Rcporlii 
(jf  the  RoysJ  Bobemjan  Academy  of  Scieuoee  "),  1890. 
pp.  317-336.  The  twelve  artictes  are  in  F,  Faliujky,  Die 
Voriaufirr  dt9  HusiUntunut,  pp.  'it>-43,  Prague,  1869.  Tbe 
Uveif  by  oao  of  hla  atudenu  und  Mutthiaa  of  JTanow  ve  ia 


Fonte*  rerum  BohemimTum,  i.  401-436.  Pr»«ii*t  1873. 
Consult:  E.  H.  Gillett,  Life  and  LeUer§  of  John  Hu»».  i* 
r&-2tt.  Philftdi?lphiii,  1861;  F.  PaJacky,  G^schirhu  von 
tioKfMn,  iii.,  part  I.  6  voIb..  Prague.  lS36-«7;  C  V*  L«cb- 
ler,  Jokann  twi  Wiclif.  u.  llB-122.  Leip«ic  1873;  LfltWJW, 
John  //u*.  pp.  27-3S.  London,  19U9. 

MILITARY  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS:  Organiza- 
tioni*  fonned  before  and  during  the  crusades  to 
protect  pilgrims  who  reached  the  sacred  city  in  a 
suffering  or  destitute  condition.  Pilgrimage  to 
places  in  Paleatkie  hallowed  by  the  presence  or  by 
the  events  of  the  life  of  the  Savior  was  long  regarded 
as  a  high  religioua  duty  in  western  Europe;  and  it 
was  often,  indeed^  a  form  of  penance  prescribed  by 
the  Church.  To  the  mass  of  the  pilgrims,  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  securing  their  safety  or 
comfort,  the  long  journey  amid  popubtionH  bit- 
terly hostile  VfBH  a  most  formidable  trndertaking; 
and  many  of  them  when  they  reached  JertLsalem 
were  better  fitted  to  become  inmates  of  a  hospital 
than  worsliipers  at  the  holy  shrines.  Thus  there 
grew  up  in  the  Holy  Land  nearly  twenty  organized 
bodies  or  orders  for  the  protection  and  succor  of 
pilgrims;  and,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  they  all 
sought  to  maintain  the  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  Imnds  of  the  Christians  (see  Crusades).  Of 
these  orflers  llie  most  famous  not  only  for  what  they 
did  in  Palestine  during  the  Crusades  but  for  their 
armed  advocacy  of  the  Church  afterward  against 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  heathen  were  the 
Knights-Hospitalers  of  St.  John,  the  Enighl:s- 
Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights.  See  John, 
Saint,  Order  of  Hospitalebs  or;  Templabjb;  and 
Teutonic  Ordeh. 

HILL,  JOHN:  English  New-Testament  scholar - 
b.  at  Hardendalc  (8  m.  s.w,  of  Appleby),  Westmore- 
land, 1645;  d.  at  Bletchingtoa,  Oxfordshire^  June 
23,  1707.  He  was  the  son  of  a  weaver.  Mill,  Mi! In, 
or  Milne;  entered  Queen 'a  CtiUege,  Oxford,  in  1661, 
and  took  his  B.A.  1566,  M.A.  1669,  B.D.  1680,  D.D. 
I6S1.  He  was  fellow  1670-82,  was  ordained  1670 
and  made  tutor,  and  became  Sir  William  Palmer's 
chaplain  at  Warden  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  after- 
ward (1676)  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter, 
Thomas  Lamplugh,  1677-1705  prebendary  of  Exe- 
ter. lt>Sl  to  his  death  rector  of  Bletchington,  iaS5 
principal  of  St.  Etlmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  1604  proc- 
tor of  the  clergy  of  Canterbury  in  the  low*er  house 
of  Convocation,  and  1704  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
Professor  Bernard  of  Oxford  turned  Miira  attention 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  John  FeU,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  gave  his  own  notes  to  Mill  and  assumed 
the  first  expenses  of  starting  Mill's  edition.  Fell's 
death  in  1686,  when  the  edition  had  only  reached 
Matt,  xxiv.,  seems  to  have  dismayed  Mill,  and  the 
edition  did  not  appear  until  1707,  two  weeks  before 
Mill's  death.  He  printed  the  text  of  Stephens, 
1550,  except  in  thirty-one  places.  The  critical  ap- 
paratus gave  Mill's  views  as  to  the  passages  that  ho 
had  not  dared  to  chjinge  in  the  text.  The  preface 
discussed  mth  stupendous  learning  all  the  critical 
questions.  Mill's  was  the  first  really  great  edition 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 

Caspar  Ren^  Gregory. 

Biblioqeiapiiy:  F,  H,  A.  Scrivener,  Plain  inlrofiuHion  Id 
the  Criticiam  of  the  N.  T^  ii.  200  «qq.,4th  ccJ  ,  London,  I89i; 
J.  Le  Luug.  Bihliatheca  tacm,  u  235-230,   Forit,   1723; 
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A,  n  Wwd,  Athvnm  OTanim*m.  ed.  K  Blba.  iv.  528,  757- 
758.  Lon<lon,  1820:  C.  R,  Gri^ry.  TtaikriHk  dea  Nwuen 
Tf^tameiiU^  ii.w  945-947.  Leipnic,  1903;  idem«  CitTUiti  and 
T*xt  &/  the  N.  T.,  pp.  445-446.  New  York,  1907;  DNB, 
joocyiL  38eh390. 

HLLlllARY  PETmOU:  A  moderaia  tnemo- 
xial  presented  by  Puritan  immsters  to  James  I* 
in  April r  1603.  Its  name  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
about  1,000  ministers  signod  it.  It  as>ked  redresa 
in  matters  of  Htual,  of  mibscription,  and  of  abuses 
in  connection  with  appointments  to  parish^^,  and 
in  relation  to  discipline.  The  unexpected  result 
waa  th©  Hampton  Court  Conference  (q,v.) 
BtauooaAfftr:    W.   H.    Frcre,    Tim  EneiUh  C4wrdk  ,  ,  , 

USSS-inS6),  pp.  202-293,  Londoo,  1904, 

MILLEIflflAL  CHURCH.  See  CoMMXTNiaif,  IL,  10. 

JOLLENlflAL  DAWM:  The  title  of  a  series  of 
religious  books  written  by  Charles  Taie  Kussell 
of  Allegheny,  Penn.,  where  he  was  bom  Feb.  16, 
1852,  He  was  privately  educated  and  in  early 
life  was  a  Congregationalist,  Study  of  the  Bible, 
of  the  various  religions  of  the  worlds  and  independ- 
ent thinking  led  him  to  publish  two  works  in  1S8I, 
Food  far  Thinking  Chrtsiiana — Wh^  Evil  view Per^ 
mUUdt  and  Tabemade  Shadows  of  BeUer  Sacrifices; 
Bvs  years  later  appeared  the  first  vohime  of  MiUen- 
mal  Daum,  which  is  described  as  follows: 

VqL  i.,  The  Divim  Phn  qf  the  A^  (1886),  sivw  ui  out- 
liti»  tif  the  iiiviti«  pl&a  ad  revisatod  in  the  BibL«  rdatlag  to 
mui'A  rodemptiDD  Briid  reBtitutioa*  Vol.  ii.*  T'A#  Tim*  is  a£ 
H^nd  (1S$9),  oonKidern  lh«  Bib1«  tHtimony  oonoemJDC  the 
nuuiiier  utid  time  of  the  Lord's  tetsond  oomiQg,  Vol.  ili«. 
Thy  Kiiffdtmi  Crmw  (1801  >,  oonmden  prophode«  whioh 
mAfk  evenl.^  connepted  with  the  *'  time  of  th«  «iid/*  the 
Elori6ctitii}D  of  tho  Church,  mad  the  «UblLthnient  of  the 
mtllentiiid  kinisdatn;  it  ooataioA  eb  ehjipter  an  the  GfcAi 
Pyramid.  Bhowjiig  itg  iKirroboralioii  of  the  datei  and  ether 
leadttingB  of  the  Bible.  The  year  1914  i»  indicated  m  the 
etid  of  the  rule  of  the  lajit  world -empire  pictured  m  Ditniel't 
propbecieA.  to  be  followed  by  the  takmg  of  world-power  by 
ChfiRt  atid  htd  Church  and  the  millennial  reijcn.  Vol.  iv., 
The  Dau  (4  Venj^eaitce  C18(>7),  shows  that  the  dliiAoluttoQ  of 
the  pirefleol  ord«r  of  thioKH  ia  ia  progrws,  aad  that  aJl  the 
panaeeaa  offered  are  valuelesa  to  avert  |he  predicted  etid, 
II  maJ^ka  in  the«e  events  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  noting 
eepecially  the  Lord's  prophecy  uT  Matt.  xxjv.  aad  Z»ch. 
xiv.  l-».  VoL  v.,  7*^*  Ai-ofMC-'mfnt  betwsen  God  and  Man 
(1890),  tre&ta  the  "  hub  '*  of  the  plan  of  recovery  from  eon- 
dltk^na  of  ain  and  death,  deatinff  with  the  lupremacy  of  God. 
the  peTBofi  of  Christ,  hia  offices  nnd  attHbut^,  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  be£iefit»  frtjm  the  «&erlfice  of  the 
Bedeemer.  Vol.  vi,.  T^  Nrv  Crmtion  (1904).  deals  with 
the  creative  week,  Geo.  i.-il.,  aad  with  the  Chureh.  God'« 
**  New  Creation,"  It  exam  in  w  the  pervonnel,  organiEa- 
(ion,  rites,  ceremoniea.  oblijsatloiu,  and  hopes  appertaJnitiff 
to  tliose  csalled  and  accepted  as  memben  under  the  Head 
p|  the  body. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  50,000  periions  (two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  in  the  United  8tatas  and  Canada) 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  study  of  MiUenniat 
Dawn.  They  are  organised  as  bands  of  Bible 
studeDts  and  disclaim  any  distinctive  name.  Each 
band  elects  an  elder  or  elders,  making  select  ton 
*'  by  the  stretching  out  of  the  hand,'*  a  Scriptural 
method  misuoderitoodj  it  is  claimed ,  to  have  been 
"  laying  on  of  hands."  Pastor  Russell,  as  he  pre- 
fers to  be  ealled,  superintends  the  promidgation  of 
their  literature,  which  includes  a  semi-monthly 
joumaJ;  Zion^9  WoM  Tower  and  H^alti  of  €hr%%Vs 
PrtmndBt  and  mimeroua  tracts^  of  which  about  190,- 
000,000  pages  have  been  distributed.  Interested 
friends  of  tbs  movement  constitute  "  voluoteer  " 


workers  and  distribute  the  pamphlets  from  houses  to 
house,  and  colporteurs  give  their  time  entirely  lo- 
the  circulation  of  MUlenniiil  Dawn.  The  sale  baa 
reached  the  number  of  2,6S4,500  copies,  and  the 
volumes  have  been  translated  into  German,  Swie- 
dish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  modem  Greek.  The  literature  is  all  published 
by  the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract  Society  of 
All^heny,  Penn,  Distributing  centers  have  been 
established  in  London  for  Great  Britain,  Elberfeld 
for  Germany,  Stockholm  for  Sweden,  Chriatiania 
for  Norway,  Copenhagen  for  Denmark,  Yvetdoa 
for  Switserlandj  and  Meibouroe  for  Australia. 

A*   E.   WlLLtAHSOBI. 

WMXamVL,  MILLED  ARIANISM. 


FundamiiitilClkaiiicterLitic  of  the  Doctrine  (f  1% 

Rls»e  of  the  Doctrine  ({2}. 

ChrtBtiq  and  Pauline  Doctriiie  <{i  3). 

Periods  of  Development  (f  4), 

Fatrifilie  and  Medieval  Doctrine  (f  5). 

Development  Durioi^  and  A.fter  the  Aefonufttioii  (|  6}p 

Doctrine  in  the  Eighteenth  Ccntwy  (f  7), 

The  Time  and  Flaw  i\  8>, 

The  Numbw  of  the  Parti  ci  pant*  (§0), 

PremiUenariaoi«m  and  PostmiJlenarjatilem  ff  10). 

PremilleDai-ianiffm  in  Gnnit  Britain  and  Aiticrica  ({  11). 

The    term    millenniuin    denotes    In    tbeolojgy    the 

thousand  years  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth 
referred  to  in  Rev.  xx.  l-%.  Millenarianism  (of 
the  corresponding  word  of  Greek  derivation,  chUs^ 
asm)  is  the  belief  in  the  millennium;  more  8peci&- 
cally,  tlie  belief  that  Christ  will  reign  personally  on 
tbe  earth  w^it.h  his  saints  for  one  thousand  yeara  or 
an  inde&nitely  long  period  before  the  end  of  the 
world. 

The  beliefs  widely  held  at  different  epcichs  con- 
cerning the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  his  reign 
upon  earth  constitute  a  historical  plienomenou 
the  significance  of  which  can  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood only  from  histoiy  itself.  Tbe  definite  period 
of  a  thousand  years  implied  by  the 

U  Funda-   words  which  are  commonly  used   as 

men^      names  for  such  beliefs  is  really  a  sub- 

Character-  ordinate    and     not     always    strictly 

Istic  of  the  understood  detail;  the  main  thing  is 

Doctrine,  the  conception  of  a  glorious  period  of 
peace  and  joy  in  which  the  elect  shall 
dwell  under  the  immediate  personal  mlership  of 
Christ,  on  earth,  after  his  rettira  and  the  close  of 
the  present  dispensation.  Whatever  modifications 
the  doctrine  may  have  tmdergone  with  its  later 
representatives,  it  never  includes  the  conception  of 
an  earthly  perfection  of  the  Church  in  the  way  of 
historical  development;  the  millennial  reign  is  not 
an  ideal  condition  of  the  world  brought  about  pre- 
vious to  and  independently  of  the  second  terming  of 
Christ  by  the  operation  of  the  divine  leaven  now 
working  here.  It  is  a  supernatural,  extra-historical 
irmption  of  the  other  world  into  this  world  which 
is  not  prepared  for  it  and  strives  to  resbt  it.  The 
millcnarian  belief  has  in  common  with  the  Church's 
doctrine  a  hope  for  the  visible  reappearance  of 
Christy  but  goes  further  when  it  intercalates' bet  ween 
this  and  tbe  end  of  the  world  a  reign  of  a  thousand 
years. 

The  belief  is  much  older,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than 
the  Christian  Church.    The  conception  of  a  thou- 
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sand- year  period  which  is  to  follow  the  downfall  of 

hostile  powers,  connected,  too^  with  the  resurrection 

of  the  dead,  m  found  in  Zoroastrianisnn   (q,v.).    It 

does     not  appear    in    Old-Testament 

2*  Rise     prophecy.     This    promises    simply    a 

of  the       reign  of  the  Messiah,  in  which,  after 

DoctrinCi  the  reatoration  of  the  Jewish  kingdom 
and  the  umon  of  all  nations  in  the 
worship  of  Yahweh,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
shall  exprejis  itself  in  external  circumatances  of 
peace  and  well-being  (see  Mebsiah,  Messianibm); 
hence  came  the  extema!ism  of  later  Judaism,  which 
did  not  distinguish  bet  wee  ij  literal  and  symbolical 
in  the  words  of  the  prophets,  and  was  impelled  by  its 
position  to  emphasize  the  political  side  of  its  hopes. 
But  the  transcendental  side  of  these  hopes  was  not 
for|;otten;  the  conceptions  of  a  general  judgment 
and  an  end  of  this  worlds  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  a  future  Efe,  gradually  took  shape  and 
acquired  strength.  As  the  opposition  became 
obvious  between  the  old  Jewish  hope  of  a  happy 
life  of  the  just  in  Palestine,  and  the  new  idea  of  a 
heavenly  kingdom  before  which  tliis  world  should 
pass  away,  it  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  two  which  gave  rise  to  millenarianiara.  It  was 
not,  however,  even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  univer- 
sal feeling  of  the  Jews.  The  detailed  conception  of 
the  last  things  is  mast  fully  worketl  out  in  II  Esflras 
(vii,  28  sqq.)^  where  appears  the  following  order  of 
events:  a  time  of  final  trial,  the  coming  of  the 
Mesritili,  a  war  of  the  nations  against  him,  ending 
in  their  defeat,  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, the  gathering  of  the  dispersed  Israelites,  a 
four-hundred-year  reign  of  the  Measiah,  seven  days 
of  absolute  silence,  the  renew^al  of  the  world,  the 
general  resurrection,  the  last  judgment.  With 
such  apocalyptic  teaching  as  this  m  connected  the 
reckoning  of  definite  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  the  calculation  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
years  which  was  later  so  usual  in  the  Christian  Church 
appears  with  the  translators  of  the  Pentateuch 
(c,  280  B.C.  according  to  Lagarde,  MiUhnluTigen, 
iv,  315»  Gottingen.  1891),  and  in  Enoch  (xxxiii.). 

The  teaching  of  Christ  is  not  millenarian.     In 

Mark  i.  15,  indeed,  he  announces  that  the  kingdom 

of  God  is  at  hand;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  any 

provisory  kingdom  to  be  founded  by  him,  or  of  any 

difference  between  his  own  and  his  Father's,     His 

coming  is  identical  with  the  last  judg- 

3-  Christie  menif  until  which  the  wheat  and  the 

and         tares    are    to    grow    together.     The 

Pauline     **  resurrection  of  the  just  "  in  Luke 

]>octriiie.  xiv.  14  does  not  follow  a  preliminary 
period.  The  renewal  of  the  world  in 
Matt,  xix*  28  is  connected  with  the  last  judgment. 
In  depicting  the  glories  of  the  kmgdom  of  heaven^ 
he  employs  conceptions  existing  already,  and  leaves 
hii  disciples  in  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  highest  earthly  joys  and  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  period  (Mark  x,  40,  xiii.  27;  Matt. 
V.  4^  viii.  11,  xxii,  1-14,  xxv.  1-13;  Luke  xiii,  29, 
xiv.  15-24,  xxii.  16,  30).  But  he  made  it  clear  to  the 
Sadduoees  (Mark  xii,  24-27)  that  they  knew  neither 
the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God  if  they  believed 
that  he  could  do  nothing  but  repeat  in  the  other 
world  the  order  of  this;  and  at  the  Last  Supper  he 


made  the  supernatural  character  of  the  future 
joys  plain  to  his  disciples  (Mark  xiv.  25).  That, 
none  the  less,  something  of  the  JcM^nsh-apocalyptio 
notions  of  the  Mesj^iah  passed  over  into  primitive 
Christianity  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  Christians  were  of  Jeuish  birth.  Of  Paul,  it 
may  at  least  be  said  tliat  by  his  doctrine  of  a  limited 
reign  of  Christ  (I  Cor.  xv.  25  sqcj.)  he  gave  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Church  for  chiliastic  expectations.  But 
their  main  support  was  in  the  apocalyptic  teaching 
of  John  (Rev.  xx,  4  aqq,),  completely  misunderstood 
as  the  passage  has  been  by  many  oommentatom 
from  Augustine  down,  and  little  as  it  yields  of 
positive  information,  even  to  modern  critical 
investigation. 

Tlie  later  development  departed  in  many  partic- 
ulars from  the  Jewish-Christian  type,  as  the  Gentile 
Christians  translated  the  belief  into  the  terms  of 
their  old  myttis  of  a  golden  age,  or  as  new  inspira- 
tions and  revelations  gave  it  an  individual  form. 
The  history  of  the  doctrine  may  be 
4.  Penods  conveniently  divided  into  three  main 
ol  Dcvel-    periods.     In     the     first     ccnturiea     it 
opment     formed    a   constant,    though    not   an 
unquantioned,    part   of    the    Church's 
doctrine,  until  a  ra^lical  change  in  external  circum- 
stances  and  attitude  forced  it  into  the  position  of 
a   heresy.     After   the   Reformation,    it   became   a 
favorite  doctrine  of  mystical  enthusiasts  and  sects, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  a  comfort  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  wlslies  and  hopes.     From  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  began  again  to  pene- 
trate  more  deeply   into   the   life  of  the  Church, 
building  its  evidence  for  the  future  on  the  history 
of  the  past. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  next  to  the  old  Jewish 
conceptions,  it  receivefl  its  most  pow*erful  impulse 
from  the  persecutions  which  forced  men  to  look 
forward  to  an  approaching  compensation.  It  is 
found  not  only  in  Cerinthus,  in  the 
5.  Patristic  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
and  and  among  the  Ebionites,  but  in  the 
Medieval  orthodox  writers  of  the  poet^apostolic 
Doctrine,  age,  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (xv.), 
and  in  the  fragments  of  Papias  (in 
IrenBBUa,  Har.,  V.,  xxxiii.  3  sqq.,  and  Eusebius, 
Hist.eccLt  11 L,  xxxix.).  Echoes  of  it  are  to  be  found 
also  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Clement  (I.  3),  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hc^rmas  (i.  3),  in  the  Didaehe  (x.,  xvi.), 
in  the  second  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter,  and  the  old  Roman  creed,  which  closes 
with  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
About  the  middle  of  the  second  centtiry  Justin 
Martyr  (Trypho,  Ixxx.)  knows  orthodox  believers 
who  do  not  share  the  hope  of  an  earthly  perfection 
of  the  Church,  but  for  himself  regards  it  as  the 
expression  of  complete  orthodoxy.  The  doctrine 
appears  in  Melito  of  Sardia  (Euscbius,  HiM.  eccl., 
v.,  xxiv.  5)  and  in  the  letters  of  the  Christians  of 
Lyons  (ib.  V.,  i,  sc|q,);  and  Irenaaus  (//(et,,  V.,  xxxii. 
sqq,),  like  Papiae,  founded  his  belief  in  it  on  the 
words  of  those  who  liad  been  taught  by  the  apostlea 
themselves.  The  first  objection  against  it  was 
aroused  by  its  fanatical  exaggeration  among  the 
Montaniats;  it«  fitat  literary  opponent  in  the 
Western  Church  was  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius, 
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though  Hippolytus  still  followed  Irenffius.  The 
opposition  of  the  Alexandrians  was  more  important. 
€>rigen's  Platonic  idealism,  teaching  him  to  see  the 
seat  of  all  evil  in  matter,  ranked  him  among  its 
opponents  (De  principiis,  ii.  11);  but  this  reasoning 
influenced  none  but  the  educated  class.  In  Egypt 
a  bbhop,  Nepos,  professing  to  defend  the  Uteral 
sense  of  Scripture,  stirred  up  a  violent  agitation 
among  both  clergy  and  people;  the  conciliatory 
Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing it  by  his  writings  on  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
prophecies.  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  supported 
millenarianism.  Its  final  echo  in  the  E^t  was  the 
polemical  treatise  of  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  against 
Dionysius  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  maintained  itself  longer  as  a  popular  belief  in 
the  West,  and  the  millennial  reign  was  depicted 
in  material  colors  by  Commodian,  Lactantius,  and 
Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau.  It  was  with  Augus- 
tine first  (cf.  De  civitcUe  Dei,  XX.,  vii.  0)  that  this 
doctrine  was  finally  settled.  It  was  henceforth  an 
established  principle  that  the  Church  was  the  king- 
dom of  God  upon  earth.  With  the  cessation  of 
persecution,  and  still  more  with  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  secular  powers,  there  was  no 
more  point  in  looking  forward  to  a  period  of  earthly 
triumph  over  the  foes  of  the  faith.  The  Middle 
Ages  repeated  the  traditional  formulas  without 
special  interest.  The  expectation  of  the  end  of 
the  world  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  thousand 
years  of  the  Christian  era  was  only  the  result  of 
the  view,  usual  since  Augustine,  which  reckoned  the 
duration  of  the  millennial  reign,  identified  with 
the  Church,  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity. 
The  apocalyptic  sects  and  factions,  which  proclaimed 
the  near  approach  of  the  age  of  the  Spirit,  saw  it 
not  in  the  return  of  Christ  in  external  majesty  but 
in  a  reversion  to  apostolic  poverty,  connected  in 
Joachim  of  Floris  with  contemplation  and  enthu- 
silistic  love;  in  the  "  Spirituals  ''  with  imitation  of 
the  smallest  details  of  the  life  of  Christ;  among  the 
"  Apostolic  Brethren  "  with  brotherly  union  under 
the  rule  of  a  holy  pope  sent  from  God.  Later,  the 
teachings  of  Joachim  were  used  for  political  pur- 
poses in  the  communistic  revolution  attempted  by 
the  Taborites  of  Bohemia  (see  Hubs,  John,  Huss- 
ites, II.,  §§  3-7). 

With  the  Reformation  began  the  second  period 
of  the  history  of  millenarianism.    The  new  interest 
in  Scripture  and  the  belief  that  the  Apocalypse 
contained  in  type  the  whole  history  of  God's  king- 
dom on  earth,  caused  men  to  seek  in  it  the  explana- 
tion of  the  signs  of  the  troubled  times; 
6.  Develop-  and  the  apparently  approaching  down- 
ment  Dur-  fall  of  the  "  anti-Christian  "  papacy 
ing  and     seemed  a  certain  prelude  to  the  coming 
After  the    of    the    Lord.     As    in    the    primitive 
Reforma-  centuries,    the    martyrdoms  of    per- 
tion.        secuted  Protestants  recalled  the  prom- 
ises of  coming  redemption.    Some  Ana- 
baptists prepared  for  the  approaching  revelation  of 
Christ  by  the  abolition  of  government  and  of  the 
Church's  teaching  function,  and  at  Miinster  in  1534 
established  the  new  Zion  with  community  of  prop- 
erty (see  Mt'NSTER,  Anabaptists  in).    Both  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (xvii.) 


and  the  Reformed  in  the  Helvetic  Confession  (xi.) 
rejected  this  caricature  of  true  millenarianism  as 
mere  visionary  Judaism;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  had  even  less  room  for  such  speculations.  The 
theosophy,  indeed,  of  Jacob  Bdhme  and  of  the  mys- 
tics who  followed  Paracelsus  awakened  apocalyptic 
hopes  by  painting  the  restoration  of  Paradise  in  the 
most  glowing  colors;  but  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  millenarianism  had  the  freest  play. 
The  political  convulsions  which  shook  Europe,  the 
revolutions  in  England,  the  religious  wars  in  Ger- 
many, the  maltreatment  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  spread  its  teaching  far  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  conventicle.  Sober  and  learned  men  became 
prophets  under  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century  the  Lutheran  Church  was  in- 
fluenced in  this  direction  by  the  Pietistic  movement. 
Spener  himself  (in  his  Hoffnung  kunf  tiger  besserer 
Zeiterit  1603)  gave  utterance  to  a  refined  millenari- 
amsm,  to  which  Joachim  Lange  added  a  still  stronger 
apocalyptic  note  in  1730.  The  Berleburg  Bible  (see 
Bibles,  Annotated)  and  the  writings  of  the  Eng- 
lish ecstatic  Jane  Lead  (q.v.;  d.  1704)  influenced 
thoughtful  men  in  Germany  very  widely  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

But  the  chiliastic  doctrines  received  their  most 

powerful  support   from   Johann   Albrecht    Bengel 

(q.v.),  whose  writings  may  be  said  to 

7.  Doctrine  open  the  third  period.    England,  Amer- 

in  the       ica,  and  Germany  were  the  countries  in 

Eighteenth  which  the  doctrine  spread  most  widely. 

Century.  In  the  first-named,  the  millenarian  sect 
of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  arose  be- 
tween 1820  and  1830,  and  in  1832  the  Irvingites  es- 
tablished their  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  "  (q.v.), 
proclaiming  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  The  Mor- 
mons in  America  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Zion;  and  the  sect  of  Adventists  founded  by  Will- 
iam Miller  (q.v.,  and  see  Adventists)  awaited  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  1847.  Meantime,  among  the 
most  recent  theologians,  according  to  their  attitude 
toward  the  text  of  Scripture  and  the  Revelation  in 
particular,  some  reject  the  doctrine  altogether, 
while  others  are  not  willing  to  give  up  a  refined 
form  of  it. 

As  old  as  the  doctrine  itself  are  the  attempts  to 
define  the  time  of  the  millennial  period.     The  failure 
to  arrive  at  the  time  fixed  proved  no  discourage- 
ment to  fresh  attempts.     From  Hippolytus  to  the 
present  day  there  has  been  a  continu- 

8.  The      ous  succession  of  these  calculations, 

Time  and  arbitrary  enough  in  both  their  point 
Place.  of  departure  and  their  method  of 
reckoning.  The  early  Fathers  most 
commonly  looked  for  the  second  advent  at  the  end 
of  6,000  years  of  the  world's  history;  and  many 
definite  dates  have  been  confidently  announced. 
As  to  the  duration  of  the  millennisd  reign,  more 
unanimity  has  prevailed,  resting  on  Rev.  xx.  4,  6 
sqq.;  Ps.  xc.  4;  II  Pet.  iii.  8.  The  thousand-year 
period  has  been  almost  universally  adopted,  though 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  shortens  it  to  500  years, 
and  Bengel,  through  an  exegetical  misunderstand- 
ing of  Rev.  XX.,  makes  two  successive  periods  of 
1,000.  Modem  miilenarians,  however,  such  as 
Rothe,   Ebrard,    and   Lange,   discreetly   take   the 
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thousjittd  years  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic 
.symbol^  and  renounce  the  attempt  to  fix  a  definite 
period.  As  to  the  place,  the  great  majority  of  niil- 
lenarianfl  have  looked  for  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth;  and  its  central  point  (except  where  sectarinii 
beliefs  have  chosen  another  spot,  as  with  the  Mon- 
tanLst^,  Irvingites,  and  Mornions)  the  n^stored  and 
beiuiti fieri  Jerusalem;  or  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  to  descend  to 
earth. 

The  number  of  the  elect  who  arc  to  share  these 
blessings  has  also  been  much  diacusset!.  A  too  ht- 
eral  interpretation  of  Rev.  xx.  4  limited  them  to 
the  martyra  and  those  wfio  remaitietl  faithful  in  the 
final  perBecution;  and  sectarian  narrownesii  allowed 
small  factioQB  to  exclude  all  who  did  not  belong  to 
their  communion.  The  millenarian- 
9.  The  i^sm  of  the  Church  was  much  wider. 
Number  of  The  Fathers  (e.g.,  Justin,  Irenjeu^) 
the  Partici-  take  in  all  faithful  Christians  and  the 
pants.  lust  of  the  old  covenant.  Poir^t  in- 
cluded paganiit  such  aa  Socrates,  who 
liad  been  enlightened  by  the  Logos,  though  these 
were  not  to  reign  but  to  l>e  happy  subjeet«.  Many, 
on  the  basis  of  the  yet  unfulfilled  prophecies  as  to 
the  future  of  Israel,  have  laid  it  down  tliat  the  Jew- 
Lsh  people,  converted  and  restored  to  Pale* tine ♦ 
shiill  form  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Ebrard  founds  this  prediction  not  only  upon  Old- 
Tedtament  prophecies  but  also  on  Acts  i.  6  sqcj,, 
iii.  20  sqq.;  Rom.  xi,  29,  The  condition  of  the 
participantJi  hjis  also  l>een  variously  conceiveil* 
The  later  writers  dwell,  some  on  the  theological 
Bide  of  the  change  which  they  expect — on  a  relig- 
ioua^thical  assimilation  to  God;  others  on  the  the- 
osophical  side — the  spiritualizing  of  our  nature. 
In  all  cases  they  look  for  the  e fleet  to  follow  upon 
the  immediate  personal  presence  of  the  Lord — 
though  this  is  conceived  in  various  modps,  accord* 
ing  to  the  different  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom. The  n:" presentations  range  through  all  im- 
aginable pleasures,  from  the  intoxication  of  the 
senses  to  pure  contemplation  of  the  divine  Majesty. 
To  be  sure,  the  coarser  ideas,  such  as  thosie  of 
Cerinthus,  of  the  Ebionites,  and  of  the  Sibylline 
Books  could  find  an  echo  only  in  fanatics  like  Fel- 
genhauer.  But  even  higher  natures  deceived  them- 
selves with  dreams  of  a  wonderful  fertility  of  nature 
(Irenietis)  and  a  numerous  progeny  {Commodian, 
Lactantiu.^).  The  most  ideal  conceptions  embraced 
the  abolition  of  itlolatry,  the  unity  and  spiritimlity 
of  the  worship  of  Go<l,  fidl  knowlwlge  of  the  truth, 
and  contemplation  of  the  Godhead  in  all  its  essen- 
tial glory,  to  which  frciulom  from  the  evils  of  ihm 
hfe  was  adtled.  Sin  wa;*  not  alwaj's  understoo4l  lo 
\n^  totally  abolished;  the  transitional  period  of  the 
millennium  was  distinguished  from  eternity  prin- 
cipally by  the  fact  that  the  scarlet  thread  of  evil 
still  ran  through  it.  But  the  power  of  evil  was  re- 
strained and  harmless  (Kurti,  Lange)^  the  number 
of  the  elect  far  surpassed  that  of  sinners  (Jurieu), 
and  the  btLser  forms  of  temptation  were  no  more. 
Nature  still  had  the  attributes  of  corruptibility,  since 
according  to  Scripture  (II  Pet.  iii.  7;  Rev.  xxi,  1)  the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  belong  to  the?  com- 
plete and  iinal  perfection  ot  eternity,    (Bratilb.) 


ChiHasm  as  such  hns  held  to  certain  features 
which  are  qmte  as  distinct  and  permanent  aa  the 
IJJJO  years.  At  first,  the  millennium  was  limited 
to  the  Jews  alone;  later  on  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  Cliristians  and  tliey/as  the  Jews  liad  before 
them,  conceived  it  as  consii^ting  of  sensuous  con- 
ditions (cf.:  F.  W.  Weber,  System  der  Qltsynagogal' 
iRchen  paldsUmschen  Theoioffie,  pp.  333-386,  Lei|> 
&ic.  188<7).  There  was  a  crass  materialism  or  a 
violent  supematuralism,  fancy  ran  riot,  and  ethical 
and  spiritual  element,s  were  largely  absent  (cf.  Ire- 
nauLs,  //iiT.,v,  33;  Eng.  tmnsl.,  ANF.  I  5&^mS). 
TliLs  element  persisted  and  reappears  in  various 
forms,  especially  in  the  earfier  and  the  mom  recent 
centurie.s  of  the  Church.  80  far  aa  chitinjsm  is  dis- 
tinguLshed  from  the  millennium,  it  signifies  the  per- 
sonal corporeal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  a  thousand 
years,  wherc^aa  the  millennium  doea  not  necessarily 
involve  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  during  that 
period. 

The  two  views  of  the  millennium  are  distmguishe<l 

as  pre-  and  post-millennium.     With  many  minor 

but  unimportant  differences,   the   pre-millenniafists 

hold:  (I)  the  millennium  is  a  period  of 

10.  Pre-  world-wide  righteousness^  ushered  in 
milleoarian-  by  the  sudden,  unannounced,  visible 

ism  and     advent  of  Jesus  Christ.    (2)  The  Gos- 

Postmille-  pel,  purely  aa  witness^  is  first  to  be 
narianism.  proclaimed  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
(3)  E%ents  of  the  1,000  years  are: 
(a)  the  righteous  will  rise  (some  limit  this  to  the 
martjrrs)  and  reign  with  Christ  on  earth,  organi- 
zing his  everlasting  kingdom;  (b)  the  Lord  and  his 
saints  will  bring  about  a  "  great  tribulation  "  (Rev. 
ii.  27;  Ps.  ii.  9);  (c)  Israeh  probably  rebellious 
still,  nnll  confesa  the  Crucified  One  its  the  Messiah 
(Zech,  xii.  It);  Rev.  i,  7);  (d)  by  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  vast  number  of  sinners  yet  on 
the  earth  will  be  convertetl;  (e)  Satan  is  bound 
and  locked  in  the  abyss.  (4)  After  the  thotiBjind 
years,  (a)  Satan,  unbound,  makes  a  short,  final, 
and  vain  effort  to  regsiin  his  lost  foothold;  (b)  him- 
self, his  angels,  and  all  lost  souls,  raised  from  the 
death  ^ill  be  judged  and  hurled  into  the  lake  of 
fire,  doomed  to  everlasting  torment;  (c)  the  earth 
renewed  by  fire  becomes  the  eternal  home  of  the 
redeemed.  The  poet- millennial  doctrine  is  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Through  Christian  agencie^s  the  Gospel 
gradually  permeates  the  entire  world  an<l  becomes 
immeiisurably  more  effective  tlian  at  present.  (2) 
This  condition  thus  reached  will  continue  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  (3)  The  Jews  will  tie  converted  either 
at  the  l>egiiining  or  some  time  during  this  ix'riod, 
(4)  Following  t!ii.s  will  be  a  brief  apostuNy  and  ter- 
rible conflict  of  Christian  and  evil  forces.  (5)  Finally 
and  simultaneously  there  will  occur  the  advent  of 
Christ,  general  resurrection,  jutlgment,  and,  the  old 
world  destroyed  by  fire,  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  will  be  revealed  (Westmiiister  Confession, 
xxxii.,  x.xxiii.). 

In  Great  Britain  and  America  pre-millennianism 
has  had  many  advocates.  Among  those  in  Great 
Britain  were  many  divines  of  the  Westminster  A^k 
eembly  (cf.  Robert  Baillie,  q.v..  Letters  and  J&ur- 
rtai4f,  Edinburgh,  1841-42;  Scliaff,  Creeds,  l  727- 
740),  Sir  laaac  Newton,  Charles  Wealcy,  Auguatua 
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Toplady,  Archbishop  Trench  (qq.v.),  Edward  Bick- 
erateth  (q.v.,  A  Practical  Guide   to  the  Prophecies^ 
London,  1835),  Horatius  Bonar  {Pro- 
11.  Pre-    phetical  Landmarks,   ib.  1839),   T.  R. 
milleoarian-  Binks  (Outline  of  UnfvlfiUed  Prophecy, 
ism  in      ib.  1854),  H.  G.  Guinness  {Light  for  the 
Great  Brit-  Last  Days,  pp.  338-339,   New  York, 
ain  and     1885),  C.  J.  EUicott  (Commentary  on 
America.    I  and  II  Thess.  and  II  Tim.,  London, 
1866,    1869),   H.   Alford    (Greek    Tes- 
tament, vol.  iv.,  pp.  xzxiii.,  732,  ib.   1871),   John 
Gumming   (q.v..    Apocalyptic  Sketches,   ib.    1852). 
Some  premiilenarians  hold  to  universal  restoration 
(cf.  A.  Jukes,  Second  Death  and  Restitution  of  All 
Things,   ib.    1878).     In  Scotland,   Edward   Irving 
(q.v.)  gave  a  profound  impulse  to  this  belief  (cf. 
TFor^«,  ib.  1879).     In  America  premillenarianism 
has  appeared  in  three  different  camps:    (1)  Chris- 
tian scholars,  as  R.  J.  Breckenridge  (The  Knowledge 
of  God  Subjectively  Considered,  pp.  667-682,  New 
York,  1860);    J.  A.  Seiss  (The  Last  Times,  Phila- 
delphia, 1878),  E.  R.  Craven  (Lange's  Commentary 
on  Revelation,  pp.  93,  339,  352,  New  York,  1874). 
(2)  The  Adventists  (q.v.;   see  also  Miller,  Will- 
iam), and  the  Seventh-day  Adventists,  the  latter 
with  a  large  publishing-house  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Their  doctrine  differs  from  the  common  belief  of 
Evangelical  Christians  in  two  respects — the  sleep 
of  the  soul  after  death  till  the  judgment,  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked.     (3)  Evangelists.    The 
most  significant  meeting  with  this  interest,  follow- 
ing a  similar  convention  in  London  in  February  of 
the  same  year,  was  held  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  Oct.,  1878,  which  was  called  by  the 
request  of  122  persons,  representing  ten  denomina- 
tions, the  results  of  which  are  preserved  in  Pre- 
miUennial  Essays  of  the  Prophetic  Conference,  Chi- 
cago, 1879.     And   this  note  is  still   firmly  in   the 
sermons  of  many  leading  evangelists.  c.  a.  b. 

Bibuographt:  The  sources  are  indicated  in  the  text  in  the 
names  given  there  of  those  who  liave  dealt  with  the  doc- 
trine. In  many  of  the  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse,  the  two  Biblical  books  which  have  been  used 
as  foundation  for  the  treatment,  the  doctrine  is  either  ad- 
vocated or  expounded.  The  works  on  N.  T.  theology 
and  on  the  history  of  the  Chiu>ch  and  of  doctrine  usiially 
deal  with  the  topic  from  the  historical  standpoint.  Much 
will  be  found  also  in  the  literature  under  Ebchatoloot, 
while  the  systems  of  doctrine  treat  the  subject  more  or 
less  fully,  from  the  doctrinal  point  of  view,  under  "  Es- 
chatology."  Special  works  on  the  history  of  the  idea 
are:  H.  Ck>rrodi.  Krititche  Oetchichte  den  Chilitumua,  4 
vols.,  Zurich,  1794;  8.  Hopkins,  A  Treatise  on  the  Millen^ 
ntum,  added  to  his  Syetem  of  Doctrinee,  Boston,  1811; 
8.  Waldegrave,  N.  T.  M  illenarianiam,  London,  1855; 
A.  Chiapelli.  Le  Idee  millenarie  dei  CrUtiani,  Naples,  1888; 
L.  Atsberger,  Oeeehichte  der  chrietlichen  Eeehatologie,  Frei- 
burg, 1896;  E.  Wadstein,  Die  eechalologiecKe  Ideengruppe 
ArUichriat,  WelUabbat,  WeUende  und  Weltoericht,  Leipsic. 
1896  (deals  with  the  Middle  Ages);  P.  Vols,  JUdiecKe 
EaeKeUoloffie  von  Daniel  bie  Akiba,  Tubingen,  1903.  Works 
which  discuss  the  doctrine  are:  G.  Duffield,  Millenarian^ 
iem  Defended,  New  York,  1843;  D.  Brown,  Chriet'e  Sec- 
ond Coming;  teill  it  be  Premillennialf  Edinburgh,  1849; 
J.  F.  Berg,  The  Second  Advent  of  Jeeue  Chriet  not  Premil- 
lennial,  Philadelphia,  1859;  W.  Kelly,  Lecture*  on  the 
Second  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  ,  .  ,  Jeeue  Chriet^  Lon- 
don, 1866;  S.  M.  Merrill.  The  Second  Coming  of  Chriet 
Coneidered  in  ita  R^ation  to  the  Millennium,  Cincinnati, 
1879;  I.  P.  Warren,  The  Paroueia,  Portland,  Me..  1885; 
E.  Storrow,  The  Millennium,  London,  1886;  H.  Varley, 
Christ'e  Coming  Kingdom,  ib.  1886;  J.  8.  Russell,  The 
Paroueia,  ib.  1887;    D.  Bosworth,   The  Millennium  and 


Related  EvenU,  New  York,  1889;  N.  Weet,  Shidiea  in 
Eachatology:  the  Thmuand  Yeare  in  both  Teetautente,  ib. 
1889;  L.  J.  Fisher,  That  Day  of  Daye,  Middletown.  O^ 
1903;  H.  M.  Higgle,  The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  One 
Thouaand  Yeare'  Reign,  Moundsville.  W.  Va..  1904;  D. 
Heagle,  That  Bleeeed  Hope,  the  Second  Coming  qf  Chriet, 
Philadelphia,  1907  (aims  to  reconcile  pre-  and  paat'-mifl»> 
narianism). 

MILLER,  HUGH:  Geologist  and  member  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Cromarty  (82  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Aberdeen)  Oct.  10,  1802;  d.  by  his 
own  hand  at  Portobello  (3  m.  e.  of  Edinburgh)  Dec 
24,  1856.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  two 
uncles,  was  apprenticed  in  1819  to  a  stone-mason, 
and  followed  that  trade  for  several  years.  His 
spare  hours  he  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
especially  in  the  study  of  geology,  the  first  fruits 
of  which  appeared  in  1840  in  Old  Red  Sandstone 
(Edinburgh,  1841).  In  1834  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Conunercial  Bank  at  Cromarty. 
In  1840  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  WU^ 
ness,  a  Free  Church  paper,  which  he  speedily 
made  very  influential  against  the  practise  of 
patronage  in  settling  ministers  over  churches. 
Miller's  works  on  geology,  in  which  he  was  a  pio- 
neer, roused  violent  criticism  at  the  time  but  were 
much  praised  by  other  geologists.  Among  his 
works  are:  Poems  Written  in  the  Leisure  Hours 
of  a  Journeyman  Mason  (Inverness,  1829) ;  Scenes 
and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland  (London,  1835); 
Memoir  of  William  Forsyth  (1839);  First  Impres- 
sions of  England  and  its  People  (London,  1847); 
Foot-Prints  of  the  Creator  (1847);  My  Schools  and 
Schoolmasters  (autobiographic;  Edinburgh,  1852; 
latest  ed.,  1906);  Fossiliferous  Deposits  cf  Scotland 
(1854);  Geology  versus  Astronomy  (Glasgow  [1855]); 
Testimony  of  the  Rocks  (Edinburgh,  1857);  Cruise 
of  the  Betsy  (1858);  Sketch-Book  of  Popular  Geology 
(1859);  Essays  (ed.  P.  Bayne,  1862);  Tales  and 
Sketches  (ed.  Mrs.  Miller,  1863);  and  Edinburgh  and 
its  Neighbourhood,  Geological  and  Historical  (1864). 
His  works  were  collected  in  13  volumes  (Edinburgh, 
1869). 

Bibuographt:  Consult,  besides  the  autobiographic  Mjf 
Schoole  and  SehoolmaaUre,  ut  sup.,  the  biographiea  by  P. 
Bayne,  2  vols.,  London,  1871;  T.  N.  Brown,  Gla^ow, 
1858;  J.  L.  Watson,  London,  1880;  W.  K.  Leask.  Edin- 
burgh, 1806;  also  W.  M.  Mackensie.  H\$gh  MiUer;  a 
erUical  Study,  London,  1005;   DNB,  rxxvii.  408-410. 

lOLLER,   JAMES  RUSSELL:    Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Harshaville,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1840.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington, 
Pa.  (A.B.,  1862),  and,  after  serving  for  two  and  a 
half  years  with  the    U.  S.   Christian  Commission 
connected  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  entered 
the    United    Presbyterian    Theological    Seminary, 
Allegheny,  Pa.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1867.     He  then  held  successive  pastorates  at  New 
Wihnington,  Pa.  (1867-69),  Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church,    Philadelphia,    Pa.    (1869-78),    Broadway 
Presbyterian  Church,  Rock  Island,  111.  (1878-80). 
and  Holland  Memorial  Church,  Philadelphia  (1880- 
1898).    Since  1900  he  has  been  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  city,  and  has  also 
been  editorial  superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 
since   1880.     He  has  written   Week  Day  Reli^ 
(Philadelphia,  1880);  Home  Making  (18S2);  InHi» 
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Steps  (1885);  Wedded  lAft  (1886);  SifenI  Tim€& 
(New  York,  1886);  C(WMt  ye  Apart  (1887);  The 
Marriage  Altar  (1888);  Pradiml  Religion  (Phila- 
ctelphm,  1888);  BiiJi  of  Pasture  (1890);  Making  the 
Most  of  Life  (New  York,  1891);  The  Everyday  of 
Life  (1892);  Girls:  Faults  ami  fdeah  (1892);  Young 
Men:  FauUs  and  Ideali  (1893);  Glimpses  Ihratigh 
Life's  Windmps  ( 1893) ;  Building  of  Character  { 1894) ; 
iSfecreia  of  Happy  Home  Life  (1894);  Life^a  Byways 
and  Waysides  (Philadelphki,  1895);  For  a  Busy 
Day  (1895);  Ye^ir  Brntk  (New  York.  1895);  Family 
Prayert  (1895);  The  Hidden  Life  (1895);  The 
Blessing  of  Cheerfidness  (1895);  Things  to  Live  for 
(1896);  St^yry  of  a  Busy  Life  (1806);  A  Gentle  Heart 
(1896);  Personal  Friendships  of  Jesus  (1S97);  By 
the  Stai  Waters  (1897) ;  The  Secr^  ofGladntss  (1898) ; 
The  Joy  of  Service  (1898);  The  Master's  Biesseds 
(Chicago,  1898);  Young  People's  Problems  (1S9S); 
Unto  the  IHUs  (New  York,  1899);  Strength  and 
Beauty  (1899);  The  Golden  Gate  of  Prayer  (1900); 
Loving  my  Neighbor  (1900);  The  Minisln/  of  Com- 
fort {1901}]  Summer  Gathering  (1901);  Howf  Whenf 
Wheref  (1901);  The  Upper  Currents  (1902);  To- 
day and  Ti^morrow  (1902);  !n  Perfeci  Peace  (1902); 
The  Lesnon  of  Iah^  (1903);  The  Face  of  the  Master 
(1903);  Our  New  Edens  (PhilatlclphiB,  1904);  Find- 
ing the  Way  (New  York,  1904);  The  Inner  Life 
( 1 904 ) ;  Mamial  for  Com mu ntca nts '  Classes  (Phi la- 
delphia,  190«'>);  The  Beauty  of  Kindness  (New  York, 
1905);  When  the  Song  Begins  (1905);  Christmas 
Making  (1906);  A  HmH  Garfien  (1906);  Mi^ming 
Thoughts  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year  (lfX)7);  Even- 
ing Thoughts  for  Every  Day  in  the.  Year  ( 1908);  The 
Wider  Life{l90Hy,  A  Cure  for  Care  (1908);  The 
Gate  Beautiftd  (1909);  Bethlehem  to  Olivet;  the  Life 
of  JeAfus  illusirated  by  MtMiem  Painters  (1909);  Go 
Forward  (1909);  and  Devotional  Hours  with  the 
Bible,  vola.  i.^iii.  (1909). 

MILLEHp  SAMXTEL:  Presbyterian;  b,  near 
Do%^er,  Del,  Oct,  31,  1769;  d.  at  Priiiceton,  N.  J., 
Jan,  7,  1850.  He  waa  graduated  at  the  Uni%*er- 
fiity  of  Pennsylvania,  1789,  and  waa  associate  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City»  1793-1813,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory anil  church  government  in  the  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary,  1813-49.  He  was  a  stanch  Cal- 
vinist  and  entered  heartily  into  t!ie  defense  of  Im 
positions.  He  was  particularly  prominent  in  the 
discussions  which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Preis- 
byterian  Church  in  1837,  He  wrote,  beatdea  minor 
publications:  A  Brief  RetrospeH  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1803;  2d  ed..  3  vols., 
1805);  Constit\ition  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Min- 
istry (1807),  with  Continuation  (1809);  Memoirs  of 
ReiK  John  Roitgers  (1809);  Clerical  Manners  ami 
Habits  (Philadelphia,  1827);  Oftce  of  Ruling  Elder 
(New  York,  1H31);  /n/ani  Btiprism  (1S34);  Preshy- 
terianism  the  Truly  Primilii'e  and  Apostolical  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Christ  (Philadelphia,  1S35); 
Life  of  JoTUjthan  Edwards,  in  J.  Sparks'  Libranj  of 
American  Biography  (voL  viii.,  10  vols.,  1834-38); 
and  The  Primitive  ami  Apostolic  Order  of  Christ 
Vindicated  (1840). 

Bihlioorapht:  8.  Miller,  Life  of  Ren.  Samufi  SfUift,  2  vuli,, 
rhiLifldphin^  ISflO;  1.  W.  Riloy.  American  PkUoaophy, 
th«  EaHu  SchooU,  pp.  6U^610,  Ntw  York,  1&07. 


MILLER,  WILLIAM:  Founder  of  the  Advent- 
ist  denomination:  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.*  Feb,  15, 
1782;  d.  at  Low  Hampton,  N.  Y,,  Dee.  20,  1849. 
He  had  no  educational  facilities  except  his  own 
reding,  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  In  the 
war  of  1812  be  aer%''ed  a;9  a  captain  of  volunteers. 
At  first  a  skeptic  through  reading  the  works  of 
Hume,  Voltaire,  and  Paine,  m  1816  he  was  con- 
verted, joining  the  Baptbt  Church  at  Low  Hamp- 
ton, and  became  a  diligent  student  of  the  Bible. 
In  1831  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  key 
to  Daniers  prophecies  and,  predicting  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Adventista  (q*v,). 
BinuonRvi'HY:    8»  Bliaa,  M«moir%  of  WiUiam  MiUtr,  Bo*- 

tan,  1S53:   J.  White.  Life  of  WiUiam  Mater,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich..  1875. 

MILLIGAN,  WILLIAM:  Cliurch  of  Scotknd; 
b.  in  Edinburgh  Mar.  15,  1821;  d.  there  Dec,  11, 
1893.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity (M.A.,  1839),  where  he  studied  divinity  as  ha 
also  did  at  Etlinburgh.  He  was  flcttled  at  Cameron^ 
Fifeshire,  in  1844  and  at  Kdconquhar,  Fifeahire,  in 
1850,  He  became  professor  of  divinity  and  Bib- 
lical criticism  in  the  Umveniity  of  Aberdeen  in  1860, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  re  visors  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  1870.  Among  his  numerous  works  may 
be  named:  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  (London, 
ISSl);  Revelation  of  St,  John  (1886);  Elijah,  his 
Life  and  Times  (1887);  Ascension  and  Heavenly 
Priesihwfl  of  our  Lord  (1892);  Discussions  on  the 
Ajyoealypse  (1893);  and  Resurrection  of  the  Dead 
(Edinburgh,  1894).  He  also  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (in  connection  with  W. 
F.  Moulton  in  Scliaff's  commentary,  New  York, 
1880)  and  the  Apocalypse  (Schaff*s  commentary, 
1883,  and  Expositor's  Bible,  London,  1889). 
BiQLionRAPRr:   In  Aftinoriam,  by  his  wife,  Aberdeeo,  1894; 

DNB,  3LXXvi.  174-175. 

MILLS,  BENJAMIN  FAY:  Unitarian  minister 
and  lecturer;  b.  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1857. 
He  received  his  education  at  Pbillipa  Andover  Acad* 
emy,  Hamilton  College,  and  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity (B,A.,  1879;  M.A.,  1881);  was  ordained  in  the 
Congregational  Church  (1878);  served  Congrega- 
tional churches  at  Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  and  Rutland, 
Vt.,  and  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (1878-85);  was  engaged  in  evangelistic  work 
(1885-95);  withdrew  from  orthodox  fellowship 
(1897)  and  conducted  independent  work  in  Bos- 
ton (1897-99);  ivas  in  charge  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  Oakland,  Cal.  (1899-1903);  founded  the 
Los  Angeles  Fellowship  (1905)  and  the  Gre4iter  Fel- 
lowship (1908),  editing  the  Fellowship  Magazine 
since  1905.  In  1907-08  he  visited  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  has  written:  Vic- 
tory through  Surrender  (New  York,  1892);  God's 
World  and  Other  Sermons  (1894);  The  Dimne  Ad- 
venture (Los  Angeles,  1904);  The  New  Revelation 
(1908) ;  and  contributed  the  pari  on  China,  Japan ^ 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Our  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Enterprise  (Dayton,  O.,  1909). 

MILLS,  JOB  SMITH:  Bishop  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ;  b.  at  Plymouth,  O.,  Feb.  28, 
1848;    d.  at    Aunville,  Pa.,  Sept.  16,  1908.     Hq 
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frmA  tfiuatl^l  nt  IMmmA  W^lejftci  Umvi^rett^  and 
fnifvued  hm  theoEpgieat  training  pniratel}r<  He 
w&fl  ^mjsiar  mt  Otterbeia  Univeraitf,  Westerville, 
O,  n^74-60,  im5-m),prK4emoroi  Engtish  Ul^r- 
fttiire  mod  rhrtcjric  there  (18^-90)^  professor  of 
pbJIrjMophy  (l^iflCK^),  and  pmideiit  <iS91-1893) 
of  Wejtt^m  Ccjlkfc^,  Toledo^  I&.  He  w&s  elected 
bbhofT  UHD7K  and  in  tbu  cspaeiiy  traveled  ex- 
U^ffuilvely  tn  Europe,  Asia,  and  Mrita^  He  wrote 
Mvm/m  Wfirk  in  WrM  Afnm  (Dayton,  O.,  mm); 
Muntml  of  Family  Worthip  (1900);   &Dd  Holinem 

(mm. 

HILLS,  BAXUEL  JOHB:  Pfomot^T  of  foreign 
tniiMtionji;  b.  at  Torrini^f ord ,  Conn.,  Apr,  21,  17SUJ; 
d.  at  &K&  <june  15,  IHIH.  He  was  graduAted  from 
WilJiamw  C*ollc*j?e  (I^IO),  and  Andover  Theological 
Kemirijiry  {\H\2^;  was  explDnng  agent  of  the  M^^ 
inebtiAetU  artd  Connecticut  Miewiionary  Sodety  in 
tbo  Weirtr  arvfi  Honltiwcf«t  (1812-13);  nerved  as  mis- 
■icmary  and  Bible  ay^ent  in  the  Southweit  (18I4~ 
IB  15);  wan  orrLziincd  (IS I-!));  acted  a&  agent  for 
the  B«bool  for  Educating  Colonid  Men  (1816);  went 
u  agent  of  the  Colonisation  Society  to  western 
Africii  (1817.^  and  died  on  the  return  journey.  Dur- 
ing iim  college  days  be  had  been  deeply  interested 
f  n  the  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  heathen  lanrb; 
and,  vkhitc  a  ntudent  at  college,  be  met  with  E^everal 
of  hiri  fetlow  iitudenU  to  consult  and  pray  over  thk 
qiJCHtion,  The  meeting  wea  held  under  a  h&ystJtck, 
and  the  mie  ban  been  marked  by  an  appropriate 
mouument  (cf .  T.  C.  Richards,  Samuel  J.  MUls,  pp. 
247  Htiq,,  Bo«t<m,  1906),  During  his  seminary 
courjic  he  joined  with  Samuel  Mott>  Jr.,  Adoniram 
Judwon,  and  8ttmucl  Newell  in  an  address  to  the 
UcEierAl  AHJiociation  of  MaMachiifietts  Proper  at 
Bradford,  calling  it*i  attention  to  the  claims  of  the 
heathen  worliL  To  this  memorial  was  largely  due 
the  awakeneti  iaterefit  in  foreign  missions  w^hich 
soon  followed. 

II I  bfj  aim  A  put:  The  li^^t  bioK^raphy  Li  that  by  Eicbiirds  (ut 
iup.},  wliJtsb  giv^  ma  luiiple  bibJiocmpby  cavctinn  all 
phiijfw  uf  the  Rubjecct.  Othem  ar^:  G.  8|>rl[ii{.  New  York, 
mm,  2d  pel..  DutoDp  LB2&\  and  E.  C.  Bridjrtn»Cb.  New 
York,  1804. 

MILLSPAUGH,    FRAHK    ROSEBROOK :     Pix^t- 

eittant  l^pijioopal  biehop  of  Kannos;  b.  at  Nicholfi, 
N.  y.,  Apr.  1/2.  1H18-  He  was  educate  at  the 
Hluittuck  School,  Faribault,  Minn,  (graduated  in 
1870),  and  at  Seabury  Divinity  School  in  the  same 
city  (KraduaUxl  in  1873).  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  the  Hiime  ye4ir  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
in  1874;  was  a  missionary  in  Minnesota  (1873^76); 
dfian  of  Trinity  Cathedral,  Omalia,  Neb.  (1876-86); 
reeiop  of  St.  Paurs,  Minneapolis  (1S8I3-04);  and 
dean  of  draco  Cathedral,  Topeka,  Kan.  (1894^65). 
Bineo  18U5  he  hm  been  buihop  of  the  diocese  of 
Kansas, 
BmunaitiiriiT:  W.  S.  Pirry»  7^  EpiMeopnU  in  Amenea, 

p.  nm,  N«w  York.  lem. 

MILMAN,  HEHRY  HART:  Enplifih  ecclesiaa- 
ttcal  hiMtoriftn  aud  poiii;  b.  in  London  Feb.  10, 
1791;  d.  at  Sunninghill  (14  hl  e,f^.e.  of  Retidtng) 
Sept.  24,  18iiS,  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Mil- 
man,  pbyHician  to  George  TIL;  was  educated  at 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1814;  M,A.,  181G;  B.D„  D.D.,  1849), 
look  the  Newdjgate  prbe  for  pgetry  by  The  Bd- 


ruiert  Apodo  (1812),  and  became  fellow  of  Br^ie- 
nose  Cbdege  (1815).  He  was  priest^  (IS16);  waa 
vicar  of  St.  Marys,  Reading  (181S-35);  rector  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  caooci  of  West- 
roiagcter  (1836-19);  and  becaiDe  dcsn  of  St-  Paul's. 
London  (1849),  He  was  also  professor  of  poetry  at 
Oxford  (1821-31),  aod  Bampton  kcturer  m  1S27. 
In  theology  he  wbr  a  liberal,  advocating  abolition  of 
Bub$criplton  to  the  ITiirty-nine  Articles,  aiul  in  his 
bistorica]  writing?  somewhat  in  advance  of  big 
times.     His  literary  labors  fall  into  foor  cl^^ses: 

(1)  Poetry:  The  Bdvidert  ApoUa  (ut  sup.);  Fuzm, 
a  Tmgi^y  (Oxford,  1815;  6th  ed.,  London,  ISIS); 
Samor,  Lord  of  the  BrigM  CHu  (London,  18  IS);  The 
Fail  </  JtTu^aiem  (1820);  The  Martyr  o/  Antioch 
(1822);  Beithaxxar  ilH2'2)i  and  Anfje  B<>te^  (1826). 

(2)  Translations:  Nala  and  Damajfanii,  and  Other 
Poems,  Trandated  from  the  Sanscrit  into  Englitsh 
Verse  (Oscford,  1835):  The  Agamemrh&n  of  MschyltiM 
Qitd  the  Bof^cAatioZf  qf  EuHpidem,  imik  PaMaagt»  from 
the  Lyric  and  Later  Foetg  qf  Greece  (London,  1865). 

(3)  Editions  of  other  works:  Gibbon^s  Hudory  qf 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1838 
and  often,  new  ed.^  ed,  J.  B*  Bmry,  7  vols,,  1896- 
1900);    and  an  excellent  edition  of  Horace  (IS49). 

(4)  Original  works:  The  Charader  and  Condud  ^ 
the  Apostlca  Considered  ai  an  Evidence  qf  ChriMian- 
iifj  (Hampton  l€?ctures;  Oxford,  1827);  The  History 
qf  ike  Jews  (London,  1830  and  often,  abridged  ed., 
1876);    The  Life  of  E.  Gibbon,  Esq.,  with  Sdeekums 

from  his  Correspondence  (1839);  The  History  ^ 
Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition 
of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire  (3  vols,,  1840); 
History  of  LaHn  ChrisHanity^  Induding  thai  of  the 
Popes  J  to  the  Fontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  (a  continua^ 
tion  of  the  preceding;  6  vols.,  1854-55,  4lh  ed.,  9 
vols.,  1867) ;  A  Memoir  of  Lord  Maoaulay  (contrib- 
uted to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soneiy,  1S59, 
and  prefixed  to  later  editions  of  Macaulay's  t^'orta) ; 
Annals  of  St,  Patd's  Caifiedral  (completed  and  pub- 
liahed  by  his  son  Arthur  after  his  death,  1S78); 
Savonarola,  Erasmus,  and  Other  Essays  (collected  and 
publtahed  by  his  son,  1870) ;  and  many  sermons  on 
occasional  topics.  Milman  contributed  ahio  to 
hymnology;  of  the  thirteen  hymns  wTitten  by  him, 
the  two  most  popular  are  "  When  our  heads  are 
bowed  with  woe,*^  and  '^  Ride  on,  ride  on  in  maj* 
esty."  Hls  Poctkal  Works  were  collected  in  three 
voU.  (1839),  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  Historical 
Works  m  in  15  vols.  (1866-67). 
BmLioGRAPRT:     A.    MlUtmii,    Hemy  Had   Mi^nan  ...  a 

SiogmpHicat  Sk^ch,  London.   1000:    DNB.  xxxvui,  1-1; 

S.  W.  Duffiejd,  Enfftitk  Hymn^.  pp.  464,  601,  New  York, 

1880:  Juliao,  itumfmio&u.  pp.  736-737. 

MILIfE,  WILLIAM:     Missionary  to  China;  b.  in 

the  parish  of  Kinnethmont  (28  m.  n.w.  of  Aber* 
deen)^  Scotlami;  baptised  Apr.  27,  1785;  d,  a; 
Malacca  (120  m.  n,w,  of  Singapore),  Malay  Penin- 
sula, May  27,  1822.  Deciding  to  devote  him^f  to 
missionary  work,  he  took  the  course  of  the  Londoa 
Missionary  Society *3  College  at  Gosport,  where  te 
wa^  ordained  in  1812;  went  to  Macao,  C:iiina.  io 
1S13;  then  to  Canton,  where  be  was  joined  by  hia 
colleague  Robert  Morrison;  after  a  year's  tour 
tlirough  the  Malay  Archipelago  he  settled  down  it 
Malacca,  where  ho  opened  a  ediool  for  Chinese 
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converts,  and  set  up  a  printing-press,  which  iBarueti 
the  Chinese  Gleaner.  He  translated  into  Chinese 
parts  of  the  Old  Test  anient,  and  waa  principal 
of  the  .\ngl0-Chine5e  College  of  Malaccfti  of  which 
lip  had  been  the  chief  founder.  Because  of  ill-health 
\m  vifiite(j  Singapore  and  the  Island  of  Penang  in 
1S22,  but  died  immediately  on  his  return  to  Malacca. 
\\  ith  Robert.  Morrison  he  translated  the  New  Tes- 
tament into  Chinese  (Canton,  1813);  and  independ- 
ently The  Sacred  Edict;  Containing  Sixteen  MaximH 
of  the  Emperor  Kung-He  .  *  .  lUuslraled  tmiJi  Note^ 
(London,  1817);  he  also  wrote  A  RctroBped  of  the 
First  Ten  Yi^tirR  of  the  Protestanl  MtMsion  to  Chimi: 
accompanied  ivilh  M tHcellaneowi  Remarks  on  the 
Lderaliire  (Malacca,  1S20);  and  he  wan  the  editor 
of  the  Ifuio-Chine^e  Gleaner  (vols.  i,-iii.,  1818-22), 

BiBUOORAPtrr:  R,  Morrison.  Mrmoira  of  Rev.  William 
Milne,  Malacca,  18114;  R,  Philip^  Life  and  Opimonit  uf 
.  *  .  W.  Milne,  Lonrton.  1840;  Dwi«bf .  Tiipper,  and  B!U^, 
Encudoptdia  of  MiaMiont,  pp,  476-477,  New  York,  UMM; 
DNB,  xxxviii,  9. 

MILKER,  JOSEPH  tmd  ISAAC:  Two  brothers, 
mt^nibers  of  the  Church  of  England,  distinguished 
for  their  work  on  chiu"ch  history. 

1.  Joseph  Milner:  Church  historian;  1>,  at 
Leeds  Jan.  2,  1744;  d.  at  Hull  Nov.  15,  1797,  He 
b*:*gan  hia  education  aa  a  chai>ei  clerk  at  Catherine's 
Hall,  Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  by  hln  poverty 
to  leave  in  1766  before  gaining  hii*  degree.  He  soon 
Iiecame,  however,  headmaster  of  the  Latin  school 
and  evening  preacher  at  Hidl,  where,  after  tliirty 
years  of  service,  he  was  almost  unanimously  chosen 
rector,  although  he  died  a  few  weeks  later.  As  a 
teacher  he  won  the  afTection  and  ro-8pect  of  his 
pupils,  and  was  equally  popular  as  a  preacher  until 
about  1770,  when  he  became  almost  a  recluse,  and 
substituted  for  his  moral  sermons  exhortations  to 
repentance  and  revivaU  Nevertheless,  he  retained 
his  prestige  with  the  poor  of  Htill  and  North  Fer- 
riby,  among  whom  he  labored  gratuitously  for  seven- 
teen years,  being  even  aceused  of  violating  the  Con- 
venticle Act  for  Ms  private  devotional  meetings. 
But  he  was  a  Methodist  only  in  the  religious,  not 
in  the  sectarian,  sense.  He  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangeliwil  school  in 
the  Church  of  England.  After  some  ten  years  of 
ridicule  and  misinterpretation ^  he  regained  his 
former  favor,  thanks  to  the  change  in  the  popular 
taste, 

M liner  published  several  brief  works,  including: 
Sonie  RetTmrkabie  Passages  in  the  Life  of  WiUi^im 
Hoimrd  (York,  1785);  Gibbon's  Account  of  Chris- 
tiamtg  ComtiderefJ  (1781);  and  Essays  on  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  (17St».  His  chief  fame, 
however,  was  won  by  his  Ifistory  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  (5  voK,  York,  1794-1819;  new  eds.,  by  L 
Milner,  London,  181(3,  and  T.  Grantham,  1847), 
written  in  collaboration  with  his  brother  Isaac. 
Joseph  planned  the  work  and  prepared  the  first 
three  volumes,  while  Isaac  completed  the  fourth 
on  the  basis  of  his  brother'^  mateKal  and  wrote  the 
fifth.  He  also  purposed  to  continue  the  history, 
although  tViis  plan  was  never  executed.  Regard- 
ing? church  history  a«  a  "  sucoeaaion  of  pious  men,*' 
the  work  is  mainly  biograpblcaJ,  rites,  organiza- 
tion, external  history,  and  religious  controversies 


being  entirely  subordinate.  The  material  is  di- 
vided into  centuries,  rather  than  into  periods.  The 
first  three  centuries  (vol.  i.)  are  not  characterized, 
only  IgnatiiLs  and  Cj'prian  receiving  8[.)ecial  men- 
lion.  The  fourth  and  fifth  eenturio-s  (vol.  ii.)  are 
treated  merely  in  a  series  of  collocations  of  eventSi 
though  Milner  discusses  Arianism  in  detail,  while 
his  disiquisitions  on  the  relation  of  Church  and  State 
form  some  of  hL*  best  writing.  The  fifth  century 
was  for  him  summed  up  in  Augustine,  but  he  also 
devotes  much  space  to  Pelagian  ism,  though  he 
sc-aroely  touches  the  great  comicils.  Between  the 
fiixth  and  thirteinith  centuries  (vol.  iii.)  the  true 
Church  consist^id  only  of  missions  to  the  heatlien 
and  such  live-s  as  those  of  Anselm,  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  and  tlie  Waldenses.  The  fourth  volume  is 
devoted  to  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation — 
nrosseteste  (bishop  of  Lincoln),  Thomas  Bradwai^ 
dine  (archbishop  of  Canterbury^),  Wessel,  8avon^ 
rola,  and  Thomzis  h  Kempis.  Wyclif  and  IIuss, 
with  the  Lolbirds  and  Ilui^sites,  are  treated  with 
great  care,  and  the  vokune  is  completed  with  the 
history  of  Luther  and  the  German  lit»formation  up 
to  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  fifth  volume  continues 
to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  Both  brothers  are  enti- 
tled to  the  merit  of  having  nuide  the  importance  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany  known  to 
their  countrymen,  and  of  having  derive<j  the  Ref- 
ormation outside  of  Gennany  from  Luther's  influ- 
ence. As  a  scientific  work  the  history  is  of  little 
consequence,  nor  is  there  any  rigid  investigation 
of  sources;  but,  granting  the  desire  of  the  authors 
to  present  Christian  biographies  in  historical  set- 
tings, the  plan,  otherwise  open  to  grave  criticism 
in  its  neglect  of  historical  development,  is  beyond 
reproach. 

2,  Isaac  Milner:  Brothex  of  the  preceding;  b. 
at  Leeds  Jan.  11,  1750;  d.  at  London  Apr.  1,  1820, 
After  a  youth  of  po%'erty,  he  entered  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1770,  as  a  sizar.  He  became 
successively  feilow  and  tutor,  and  eventually  (1788) 
president  of  hia  college.  Devoting  himself  espe- 
cially to  mathematics  and  science,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  sciences  in  1784,  and  in  1798 
succeeded  Newton  in  the  chair  of  mathematics. 
He  was  twice  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and 
in  1791  was  also  appointed  dean  of  Carlisle.  Al- 
though less  Met  hod  is  tie  than  his  brother,  he  is  to 
be  considered,  like  him,  a  founder  of  the  EvangeJ- 
icid  school  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Theologically 
he  is  best  known  for  bis  cooperation  on  the  church 
history  of  his  brother  (see  above).  He  also  pub- 
Imhed  a  Life  of  liia  brother  Josc^ph  (Cambridge, 
1801)  and  edited  Sermona  of  the  Late  Joseph  Milner 
(2  vols.,  London,  1820).  (C.  ScHdLLt) 

Bieliografht:  1.  Besiden  the  Lift  of  Joseph  MUner,  by 
Isaac  Milner,  ut  aup.»  consult:  Mrs,  Mary  Milner,  Life  af 
laiuu;  Mitnrr,  London,  1844;  DNB.  ^xxviii,  17-18.  Z 
MrN.  Mary  Milner,  tit  Hiip,;  J.  8t«phen,  Ea^aj/t  in  Eccie- 
itituttiml  Biifijmphy,  11.  35S-3ti7,  Londoa,  1850;  DNB, 
xjtxvui.  &-12. 

MILTIABES:    Pope.    See  Melchiades. 

MILTIADES,  mil-tai'a-diz:  A  philosopher  who, 
having  become  a  Christian,  made  a  name  for  him- 
self about  160  or  170  throughout  the  whole  Church 
by  his  writings  not  only  against  pagans  and  here- 
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tics  but  also  as  an  anti-Montanist  at  the  outset  of 
that  controversy.  The  unknown  anti-Montanist 
writer  of  Asia  Minor  from  whose  work,  written  in 
192  or  193,  Eusebius  gives  extracts  (Hi9t,  ecd.^  V., 
xvi.  sqq.)  cites  a  Montanist  work  written  in  answer 
to  one  by  '*  brother  Miltiades."  The  thesis  of  the 
latter  was  apparently  that  a  prophet  should  not 
speak  in  an  ecstacy.  In  the  so-called  *'  Little  La- 
byrinth "  the  Roman  author  (Hippolytus?)  names 
Miltiades  among  the  early  witnesses  for  the  divinity 
of  Christ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury Tertullian  (''Against  the  Valentinians/'  chap, 
v.,  ANF,  iii.  506)  mentions  him,  under  the  title  of 
"  Miltiades,  the  sophist  of  the  churches,''  between 
Justin  and  Irenseus  as  one  of  his  own  predecessors 
in  the  opposition  to  the  Valentiniana.  The  thesis 
quoted  above  as  to  prophecy  is  the  first  instance 
ii  this  view  in  the  Gentile  Church.  Miltiades  must 
have  been  one  of  the  new  theologians  who  deter- 
mined the  great  change  in  theological  views  marked 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Montanist  controversy  (see 
Montanibm).  His  Christological  position  was  also 
considered  noteworthy  by  the  later  generation  in 
opposition  to  the  dynamistic  view  of  the  indwelling 
of  God  in  Jesus.  The  name  of ''  sophist,"  not  nec- 
essarily a  term  of  reproach,  has  nevertheless  in  Ter- 
tullian's  mouth  an  unflattering  ring.  His  book  De 
ectiaai  apparently  continued  the  polemic  against 
Miltiades  begun  in  Asia  Minor.  Eusebius,  who  had 
himself  handled  books  of  Miltiades,  is  the  last  to 
mention  him,  attributing  to  him  exhaustive  trea- 
tises against  both  Jews  and  pagans,  and  an  apology 
for  his  faith  addressed  "  to  the  rulers  of  the  world," 
by  which  phrase  is  to  be  understood  the  emperors 
—either  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
the  latter  and  Lucius  Verus,  or  less  probably  Marcus 
Aiu^lius  and  Commodus.  There  are  reasons  for 
thinking  that  he  wrote  a  special  treatise  against  the 
Valentinians  which  was  unknown  to  Eusebius; 
there  is  an  illegible  name  in  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment which  might  easily  be  Miltiades,  and  Richard- 
son has  advanced  the  theory  that  four  works  of  his 
are  drawn  upon  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  litera- 
ture. (Ado LP  Harnack.) 
Beblioorapht:  A.  Harnack,  in  TU,  i  (1882),  278-282; 
idem,  ZAUeratur,  i.  144,  239-240,  255-266.  ii.  1,  pp.  361- 
362,  2.  pp.  226.  263;  idem,  Dogma,  ii.  190.  237.  243; 
G.  Otto,  in  CorpvM  apologetarum  ChrUtianorum,  ix.  364- 
373,  Jena,  1872;  T.  Zahn,  Forachunoen  tur  OeachichU  dea 
.  .  .  Kanona,  y.  237-240,  Leipsio,  1892;  KrOger,  Hiatory, 
pp.  121-122. 

MILTON,  JOHN:  Famous  English  poet  and 
leader  of  Puritanism  during  the  Great  Rebellion; 
b.  in  London  Dec.  9,  1608;  d.  there  Nov.  8,  1674. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener  of  strong  Puritan  ten- 
dencies, and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Lon- 
don, and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (1625-32). 
While  still  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  some  fine  poems, 
among  them  the  Ode  an  the  Morning  of  Christ^s  Na- 
tivity. He  was  originally  destined  to  a  ministerial 
career,  but  his  independent  spirit  led  him  to  *'  pre- 
fer a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of 
speaking  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  for- 
swearing." He  spent  five  quiet  years  at  Horton 
in  Buckinghamshire,  reading  and  writing.  To  this 
period  belong  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Arcades, 
Ccmus,  and  Lyddas,  all  breathing  the  lofty  spirit 


of  his  religious  convictions.     In  1638  and  1639  he 
traveled  on  the  continent,  coming  into  contact  with 
such  men  as  Grotius,  Galileo,  and  Lucas  Holste  (q.v.), 
but  was  recalled  by  a  rumor  of  the  outbreaJc  of 
the  armed  struggle  for  liberty  at  home.     The  next 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  prose  work  in  the  service  of  the  Puritan  cause. 
In  1641  and  1642  appeared  his  tractates  Qf  Refor- 
mation touching  Church  Discipline  in  England,  Of 
PrdaJtical  Episcopaq/,  the  two  defenses  of  Smectym- 
nuus,  and  The  Reason  of  Church  Oavemmeni  Urged 
against  Prelaty,    With  frequent  passages   of  real 
eloquence  lighting  up  the  rough  controversial  style 
of  the  period,  and  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  he  struck  weighty  blows  at  the 
intolerant    High-church    party    which    seemed   to 
dominate  the  Church  of  England.     The  ill-sucoess 
of  his  first  marriage,  with  the  daughter  of  a  Royal- 
ist squire  in  Oxfordshire,  who  left  him  in  a  month, 
led  him  to  write  four  tracts  dealing  with  divorce, 
the  first  entitled  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce, attacking  the  English  marriage  law  as  it  had 
been  taken  over  almost  imchanged  from  medieval 
Catholicism,  and  sanctioning  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  incompatibility  or  childlessness.     His  intercourse 
with  Hartlib  and  Comenius  led  him  to  write  (1644) 
a  short  tract  on  Education,  urging  a  reform  of  the 
national  universities;    and  in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared the  most  popular  of  his  prose  writings,  Are- 
opagitica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed 
Printing.     The   Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates 
(1649)  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Conunonwealth,  to  which  he  was  made  Latin  secre- 
tary in  March.     As  part  of  his  duties  in  this  post, 
he  wrote  his  Eikonoklastes  (1649)  in  reply  to  the 
Eikan  basUikS  popularly  attributed  to  Charles  I., 
the  first  Pro  populo  Anglicano  defensio  (1651)  against 
Salmasius,  and  in  1654  his  Defensio  secunda  and 
Pro  se  defensio;    and  his  fine  Latin  style  was  of 
great  avail  for  the  drafting  of  the  state  papers  which 
passed   between  Cromwell's  government   and  the 
continent.     His  incessant  labors  cost  him  his  eye- 
sight, but  he  retained  his  office  until  the  Restora- 
tion.    He  then  lived  in  retirement,  devoting  him- 
self once  more  to  poetical  work,  and  publishing 
Paradise  Lost  in  1667,  the  epic  by  which  he  at- 
tained imiversal  fame,  to  be  followed  by  the  much 
inferior  Paradise  Regained,  together  with  Samson 
Agonistes,  a  drama  on  the  Greek  model,  in  1671. 

Milton's  religious  position,  partially  expressed  in 
the  treatises  named  above  and  in  his  CivU  Power  in 
Ecclesiastical  Causes  and  Considerations  touching 
the  Likeliest  Means  to  Remove  Hirelings  out  if 
the  Church  (1659),  is  most  clearly  seen  in  his 
posthumous  De  doctrina  Christiana,  the  manu- 
script of  which,  long  lost,  was  discovered  only 
in  1823.  His  point  of  view  is  entirely  subjec- 
tive and  individualistic;  his  faith  is  deduced  from 
Scripture  by  the  inner  illumination  of  the  Spirit, 
not  tied  to  human  traditions.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  to  find  him  taking  his  own  view  on  the 
Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
predestination,  the  creation  of  the  world,  etc.,  a^ 
also  in  regard  to  practical  questions  such  as  mar- 
riage, infant  baptism,  and  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day.   What  he  attempts  to  give  is  not  a  complete 
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ficientLGe  treatment  in  tl»e  modern  sense  but  an  ex- 
position of  the  clejir  and  universally  acceptable 
teaebing  of  Scripture.  In  many  points  he  is  the 
prophet  and  herald  of  a  new  era,  a  Protestant  in- 
dividualist and  idealiat,  as  well  as  a  typical  figure 
for  tlie  revolutionary  cause  to  which  he  devoted  the 
beat  powers  of  his  life,  (R,  Eibach.) 

Bibliograpbt:  The  principal  fMlitiona  of  Miltoo'a  works  &re: 
by  John  Tol*ud.  a  vol*.,  Ai»i*terdara  (Londcin),  1607-98; 
And  HaaMin'»  Cambridge  Milion^  3  voIs>,  CombridKe,  1877 
mud  ISOO;  tbe  Prow  Worka  were  edtt«d,  with  Lt/e  fay 
T.  Birch.  2  vola..  London,  1738.  better  ed.,  1753.  and, 
with  Life  by  C.  Syromon*,  7  voJ».,  1806;  the  P&etiaU 
Woria,  ydih  Life  by  W.  Hay  ley.  3  vols,,  ib.  17&4-97; 
with  Life  by  H.  J.  Todd,  6  vo\».,  ib.  IftOl;  with  Life  by 
T.  Neuton,  ed.  E,  RawkinB.  Oxford,  1824;  with  Li/fi  by 
J.  W.  M.  Turner  and  noima  by  B.  E.  Bryd^ea,  6  voJa., 
London,  1835.  Worth  reading  in  the  sketch  in  8.  A* 
Alllbone,  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Lii^rature^  ii. 
1296-1323.  Phiiadelpbia,  18&1  (contains  a  lengthy  bib- 
lioipiaphy).  The  vlandard  biagraphy  ia  by  D..  Moimiod, 
0  vala,.  London,  t8S9-60  (exhauative).  Many  editionB 
of  the  Work*  at  the  PoemM  not  Riven  in  the  preceding  liat 
^^_  ootitain  memoiri  of  more  or  leu  value.  The  life  has  been 
^^hwritten  alM»  by:  S.  Johnson,  od.  C.  H.  Firth,  Oxford, 
^^■1888;  Stopford  Brooke,  London,  1879;  M.  Fattiscin.  in 
^^mMngliMh  Men  qf  Letter*,  ib,  1887;  R,  Gamett,  ib.  1880. 
^^^^^Tbe  reader  ehould  con.>^uit  at^io  the  standaxdl  woi-ks  on  tbe 
^^B  Ufltory  of  English  literature;  and  H.  T,  Coteridge^  Lecturem 
f  on  MilUm^  London,    1856;  E.  Scberer,  E*eav*  on  Ent/li*h 

Lilerature,   ib.    1801;  Cambridge    Modem    History,  v.  116 
I'  iqq..  New  York,  11108,     In  1902  there  traa  ptibliahed,  in 

translation  from  the  Latin,  by  Walter  Begley.  a  curioua 
romance  entitled  Nova  Solyma,  the  Idetd  City;  or,  Je~ 
nual^n  RfQained,  which  Sir.  Begjey  attiibutxd  to  Jobo 
Milton. 

MIND  CURE,    See  Psychotherapy. 

MINDEH,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  Saxon  bishopric, 
organized  in  the  eighth  century.  Its  first  bishop, 
Hercum^bert  or  Ercambert,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  "  Ereanperaclites  episcopus  "  whose  signature 
is  appended  to  a  document  at  Fulda,  assiiiTied  to 
the  year  796.  He  was  very  Hkely  a  monk  of  Pulda 
who  became  the  leader  of  the  mission  sent  out  from 
there  for  work  in  Siucony.  The  original  boundary 
of  tbe  Minden  diocese  was  the  same  on  the  east  and 
west  as  that  of  the  district  of  Engern  or  Angria  on 
both  banks  of  the  Weser;  on  the  south  it  ran  from 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Herford  to  cross  the  Weaer 
north  of  Korvey;  and  on  the  north  it  ran  along 
the  watershed  to  the  left  of  the  Weser,  while  to  the 
northeast  it  reached  the  L  line  burg  moors.  After 
the  erection  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Cologne  it 
waa  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  that  see.  (A.  Hauck,) 

The  internal  history  of  the  diocese  has  little  gen- 
eral interest.  Under  the  fifty-third  bishop,  Francis 
IL  of  Waldeck  (1530-53),  the  Reformation  made 
great  progress^  owing  partly  to  his  unworthy  life 
and  that  of  his  predecessor  Francis  I.,  son  of  Diike 
Henry  of  Brunswick- Wolf enbCitt«L  The  Lutherans 
gained  possession  of  all  the  churches  in  the  city 
except  the  cathedral,  and  Minden  joined  the  Schmal- 
kald  League,  After  the  rule  of  three  more  bishops 
of  the  ducal  house,  Julius  (1553-54),  who  became 
duke  himself  and  resigned,  George,  his  uncle  (1553^- 
1566)  J  and  Duke  Henry  Julius,  also  bishop  of  Hal- 
berstadt  (1582-85),  the  diocese  had  become  almost 
wholly  Protestant.  By  the  Pe^ice  of  Westphalia 
the  secular  iuriMliction  was  assigned  t^  Branden* 
burg.     At  the  reorganization  of  the  German  dio- 


ceses in  1821,  the  territory  of  Minden,  which  had 
been  hithert-o  administered  by  the  northern  vicari- 
ate, was  divided  between  the  dioceses  of  Paderbom 
and  Hildesheim. 

BiBLiOGRAPtiY:  The  BouroeB  are:  IL  A,  Erhard,  Reffeeta 
historiu!  Westfalia;  vols*  i.-ii.,  MUnater,  1847-61;  Wesi^ 
falieches  U rkundenbucht  vol.  vi.«  ed.  H.  Boogeweg,  ib. 
1898  (theee  two  bring  the  history  down  to  13Q0  A.n.). 
Comitdt:  L,  A*  T.  Halseher,  Bemchrrihunff  des  virrmaliQen 
Bistums  Minden,  ib.  1877;  C.  Eubel.  Hierarchia  caiholiea 
nudii  mri,  2  vols.,  ib.  1898-1001;  Ilettberg,  KD,  ii.  446; 
Hauck,  KD,  ii.  390^391,  405-406. 

MIKEE,  ALOUZO  AMES:  American  Univer- 
salis t;  b.  at  Lempster,  N.  H.,  Aug.  17,  1814;  d.  in 
Boston  June  14,  1895,  He  received  an  academical 
education  and  after  teaching  at  various  academies 
was  ordained  in  1S39.  He  was  pa.slor  at  Methuen, 
Mass,  (1839-42);  Lowell  (1842--1S);  and  Boston 
(1848-91).  He  was  president  of  Tufts  College, 
Mass.,  from  1862  to  1875,  and  at  one  time  was  ed- 
itor of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  well  known 
as  a  lecturer  on  slavery  and  on  temperance.  Be- 
sides numerous  pamphlets  he  wrote  Old  Forts  Taken 
(Boston,  1878). 

UUVGENTIUS.     See  Mioetsus. 

MO  IMS  I  A  name  frequently  applied  (Ordi> 
fratrum  minimorum)  to  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  founded  by  St,  Francis  of  Paola  informally 
in  1435,  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1474»  though  with- 
out any  written  rule  until  1493.  See  Fhakcis, 
Saint,  of  Paola, 

MINOR  PROPHETS:  The  name  given  to  the 
twelve  books  (and  their  authors)  which  in  the  Eng- 
lish Version  follow  Daniel  and  close  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. In  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  one  book,  the 
*'  Book  of  the  Twelve,"  they  close  the  second  part 
of  the  canon  (see  Canon  of  Scripture,  I.),  follow 
Eaekiel  (Daniel,  q.v.,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  not 
in  the  canon  of  the  Prophets  but  among  the  Keihu' 
bim  or  Hagiographa),  and  are  followed  by  the  Ha- 
giograplia.  The  designation  "  Minor  Prophets " 
is  not  known  to  the  Hebrew,  the  term  Prophetm 
minores  coming  in  from  the  Latin  Church  (cf.  Augua- 
tine,  De  dvUal^  Dei^  xviii.  29;  Jerome,  Preface  to 
Isaiah,  in  MFL,  xxiv*  17-22),  It  does  not  imply 
inferiority  in  importance,  but  refers  simply  to  rela- 
tive length;  altogether  the  Minor  Prophets  are 
shorter  than  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  The  probable  pur- 
pose of  the  aggregation  of  these  books  into  a  single 
volume  or  collection  was  to  secure  their  preserva- 
tion, since  the  small  single  rolls  were  doubtless  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  The  principle  on  which  they 
were  arranged  ia  not  altogether  clear.  Possibly  the 
result  is  a  compromise  between  the  principles  of 
date  and  of  size.  In  general  the  order  is  (1)  the 
prophets  of  the  early  Assyrian  period  (Ho**ea-Micah), 
(2)  those  of  the  later  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian 
period  (Nahum,  HabakJcuk»  Zephaniah),  and  (3)  of 
the  Persian  f>ertod  (Haggai,  Zechartah,  Malachi). 
The  Septuagint  rearranges  the  first  sbc  thus:  Hoaea, 
Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  The  date  of 
the  collection  must  be  not  later  than  about  350- 
2O0  B.C.  on  the  basis  of  the  employment  of  the  col- 
lection in  Ecclesiasticus.  For  discussion  of  each 
book  in  detail  see  the  articles  on  the  several  books. 
BiELiooitAPirr:     Commentariea  dealiog  fapcdatly  with  the 

Minor  Propheta  aa  a  whole  are'     G.  A.  Smith,   in  £jb- 
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positor'a  Bible,  2  voIb.,  London,  1896-98;  John  Oalvin, 
Eng.  tranal.  in  hm  Works,  5  vols..  Edinburgh,  1846-49; 
P.  Schegg,  2  vol«.,  Regen«burg,  1854;  E.  B.  Pu»ey.  5 
parte,  Oxford,  1860;  H.  Cowies.  New  York.  1866;  E. 
Heodereon,  Andover,  1868;  C.  von  Orclii,  3d  ed.,  Munich, 
1908,  Eng.  transl.  of  earlier  ed..  New  York.  1893;  J. 
Welihauaen.  3d  ed..  Berlin,  1898;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  I^ndon, 
1903. 

lilNORITES.  See  Francis,  Saint,  of  Assisi, 
AND  THE  Franciscan  Order. 

MINTON,  HENRY  COLLIN:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Prosperity,  Pa.,  May  8,  1855.  He  was  educated 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (A.B.,  1879) 
and  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  He  then 
held  successive  pastorates  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Duluth,  Minn.  (1882-83),  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1883-84;  but  was 
not  installed  on  account  of  ill-health);  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  San  Jos^,  Cal.  (1884-91),  and  St. 
John's  Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco  (1891- 
1892).  From  1892  to  1902  he  was  Stuart  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  and  since  the  latter  year  has  been  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Urited  States  in  1901, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
ConfoKsion  of  Faith  in  1901-02,  Stone  lecturer  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1902,  and  special 
lecturer  in  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  the  same  year.  He  has  written  Christiamty 
Supernatural  (Philadelphia,  1900)  and  The  Cosmos 
and  the  Logos  (1902). 

MINUCIUS  FELIX,  MARCUS. 

Introduction  ($1). 
Argument  against  Christianity  (§  2). 
Argument  for  Chrifltianity  (§3). 
Purpose  and  Structure  of  Dialogue  (5  4). 
Sources  and  Manuscripts  of  Minucius  ({  5). 

Marcus  Minucius  Felix  was  the  first  Latin  apolo- 
gist of  Christianity,  and  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
"  Octavius."  From  a  few  references 
I.  Intro-  in  Lactantius,  Jerome,  and  Eucherius, 
duction.  it  is  learned  that  Marcus  Minucius  Felix 
lived  at  Rome  as  a  successful  lawyer, 
and  was  also  active  in  a  literary  way.  From  the 
dialogue  it  appears  that  he  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  his  fellow  student  Octavius  Januarius, 
and  soon  followed  his  friend  in  embracing  Chris- 
tianity. Both  friends  were  attorneys;  Octavius 
in  the  provinces,  Minucius  at  Rome.  It  was  while 
Octavius  was  visiting  his  friend  that  the  conversar 
tion  occurred  which  is  described  in  the  dialogue. 
His  friend  was  dead,  however,  when  Minucius  wrote. 
Inasmuch  as  the  holidays  had  begun,  they  resolved 
on  an  excursion  to  Ostia,  and  were  joined  by  a 
younger  friend  of  Minucius,  the  pagan  Cacilius 
Natalis.  As  they  were  strolling  along  the  Tiber 
they  passed  a  statue  of  Serapis,  and  Octavius  ol> 
served  that  Csecilius  reverently  saluted  it.  So  he 
reproached  his  friend  for  not  ha\ang  yet  convinced 
Cscilius  of  his  error.  Cajcilius,  displeased  at  this, 
became  silent  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  others. 
Being  questioned,  he  acknowledged  the  true  reason, 
and  wished  to  defend  his  religion,  and  explain  his 
grounds  for  not  accepting  Christianity.     Octavius 


could  then  confute  him.    The  latter  agreed;    they 
sat  down  and  Minucius  took  his  place  between  them. 
Cajcilius  began  by  saying  that  all  human  knowl- 
edge is  uncertain;    and  blamed  the  Christians  for 
venturing  to  say  anything  about  the 

2.  Argu-    government  of  the  world,  which  might 
ment       owe  its  being  to  accident,   for  many 

against      things  directly  contradict  the  presence 
Christianity,  of  a  divine  agent.     The  truth  either 

eludes  knowledge,    or,   what    is    most 
probable,  an  arbitrary  destiny  rules;    therefore  the 
best  course  is  to  keep  to  the  religion  of  the  fathers, 
who  made  Rome   great    and  established   and  ex- 
tended her  supremacy.     Often    enough    had    the 
gods  of  the  Romans  shown  their  power.     To  think 
of  overthrowing  so  ancient  a  religion  sF>oke  of  in- 
sufferable presumption.     Besides,  what  sort  of  peo- 
ple were  they  who  planned  such  an  act,  and  what 
was  the  new  religion  that  was  to  succeed  the  old  ? 
Ignorant  men  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
credulous  women,   who  flattered  themselves  with 
the  ridiculous  comfort  of  a  life  after  death.    Their 
religious  customs  were  altogether  repulsive,  their 
ceremonies  were  the  murder  of  innocent  children 
and  ailultery.     Their  secrecy  was  the  best  proof  as 
to  the  depravity  of  their  religion.     No  less  peculiar 
than  absurd  was  their  conception  of  the  one  God, 
a  being  invisible,  omniscient,  omnipresent.     Then, 
too,  their  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  last  judgment, 
could  not  be  sound,  since  divine  predestination  no 
less  denied  the  freedom  of  the  will  than  did  fate. 
To  crown  all,  the  Christians  must  endure  not  only 
the  ordinary  miseries  of  poverty,  cold  and  hunger, 
but  also  torture,  death  by  fire  and  crucifixion.   W^hy, 
they  even  voluntarily  increased  their  wTetchedness 
by    abstaining    from    honest    pleasures.     Csecilius 
closed  with  an  exhortation  to  abstain  from  exam- 
ining into  tilings  divine. 

Thoroughly  persuaded  as  to  the  convincing  force 
of   his   deductions,    Csecilius   ironically   challenged 

Octavius  to  an  answer.    Octa-vius  be- 

3.  Argu-    gan    by    showing    contradictions    of 
ment  for    Ca?cilius.     All  men  were  endowed  with 

Christianity,  reason  which,  together  with  observa- 
tion of  nature,  led  to  the  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  a  superior  being,  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  world.  Nature  spoke  plainly,  though  leav- 
ing the  question  open  whether  the  government  of 
the  world  was  exercised  by  one  or  several.  But 
even  among  men,  the  monarchical  form  of  rule  was 
the  sole  advantageous  form;  nor  was  it  different 
among  animals.  Then  Octavius  explained  Chris- 
tian monotheism,  speaking  of  the  eternity,  omnifK)- 
tcnce,  and  perfection  of  God,  of  w^hom  poets  and 
philosophers  had  often  surmised  correctly.  Antiq- 
uity was  very  credulous;  its  fables  and  tales  de- 
served no  credence;  its  gods,  after  all,  were  only 
deified  men.  Idols  were  mere  wood  and  stone; 
their  nothingness  was  proved  by  their  origin.  It 
was  false  that  the  heathen  gods  had  made  Rome 
great,  because  they  were,  to  a  prevailing  extent, 
foreign  gods.  The  auguries  and  auspices  had  occa- 
sionally furnished  correct  indications,  but  had  still 
often  deceived  the  believers.  Idol  worship  had 
foimd  so  wide  an  acceptance  because  of  the  demons, 
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authorg  of  everything  evil.  They,  too,  had  caused 
hatred  and  persecnliona  against  Chrwlianity»  cir- 
culating all  tho(»e  rumors  and  reproaches  more  justly 
applying  to  the  heathen  service  of  idols-  With 
moral  iDdignation  Octavius  paid  ample  tribute  to 
the  purity  of  the  Christians'  manner  of  Ufe,  divine 
worship  and  faith;  and  spoke  of  the  right^ousnesa 
and  goodness  of  God.  Their  doctrine  of  the  end  of 
all  things  contnidicted  neither  t  he  lawa  of  nature  nor 
the  teachings  of  the  philosophers.  Christiana  wel- 
comed adversity  as  a  school  for  virtue  j  the  pros- 
perity in  which  the  heathen  rejoiced  was  transitory 
and  fallacious  and  heathens*  pleasures  were  cen- 
surable and  indecent.  Tiiis  discourse  made  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  CiBcilius,  who  admitted  Im  de- 
feat, and  the  three  returned  to  the  city. 

So  it  ia  plain  that  the  colloquy  did  not  turn  upon 

the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  neither  is 

it  an  apologj'  in  the  pro|>er  sense.    At- 

4.  Purpose  tempts  at  explanation  are  widely  diver- 
and  Stnio  gent^  although  the  difficulties  are  not  to 

ture  of  be  waived.  Some  have  sought  to  prove 
Dialogue,  the  dialogue  a  polermc  against  Crescen- 
tiua  the  Cynic  or  the  Epicurean  Gels  us, 
or^  finally,  against  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  rhetorician. 
The  most  natural  expiaimtion,  however,  lies  in  the 
author's  purpose  of  disarming  the  prejudices  then 
current  against  Christianity  in  cidtured  circles  by 
proving  that  the  views  of  the  philosophers  coincided 
essentially  with  the  faith  of  the  Christians;  that 
the  heat  ten  myt  hology  was  shame  less  ^  whereas  the 
new  faith  was  pure  and  lofty.  Hence,  in  the  work 
of  Minucius  Felix,  Christianity  appears  wholly  as 
a  moral  and  philosophic  religion,  Minucius,  fre- 
quently finding  himself  obliged  to  meet  attacks 
against  his  reltgioui  hjid  to  examine  them  carefully 
and  confute  them.  The  structure  of  the  dialogue  is 
80  excellent  that  even  to-day  certain  critics  regard 
it  as  having  actually  taken  place.  The  introduo- 
tion  Q6p>ectally  has  a  poetic  charm,  and  hkewise 
worthy  of  praise  is  the  drawing  of  the  leading  char* 
acters.  Minucius  was  well  read  in  the  poetic  works 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  had  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  works  of  Cicero,  whom  he  adopted  as 
his  modeU  Traces  of  decadent  Latinity  appear 
nevertheless;  still  the  language  of  Minucius  is  com- 
paratively pure  for  that  age. 

The  repeiited  attempts  to  discover  whether  the 

dialogue  of  Octavius  was  influenced  by  any  other 

apologetic   have   led   to  no  generally 

5.  Sources  recognized  result,  for  he  does  not  men- 
and  Manu*  tion  his  sources.     There  undoubtedly 

scripts  of    exists  a  dependent   relation   between 
Minucius.    Minucius,     Tertullian,    and     Cyprian. 
The  latter,    in  his  treatise  "  On  tlie 
Vanity  of  Idols  *'  (c.  245), copied  Minucius  and  Ter- 
tullian.   The  priority  of  Tertullian 's  "  Apology  "' 
(c.  200),  which  has  various  points  of  contact  with 
"  Octavius,**  waa  long  held  to  be  incontestable,  but 
now,  esjwcially  since  Ebert's  investigations,  Minu- 
cius is  rated  the  earlier.     He  wrote  betw^een  150 
and  245.  probably  before  200.     The  **  Octaviua  ** 
is  appended  to  the  seven  books  of  Arnobius  "  AgiainBt 
the  Heat  ben  "  m  a  manuscript  dating  from  the 
ninth  century  preserved  in  Paris.    There  is  a  tran- 
acript  in  Brussels,    From  the  former  there  waa 
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printed  the  first  edition  of  AraobJus  (Rome,  1543), 
wherein  the  '*  Octavius  "  appeared  as  the  eighth 
book.     It  was  first  edited  separately  by  Francis 
BuMwia  (Heidelberg,  1560).    Since  then^  the  dia- 
logue has  been  frequently  published  (e.g.,  ed.  C, 
Halm,  in  CSEL,  Vienna,  1S67;    in  MPL,  iii.  239- 
276;    ed.  J,  J.  Comelissen,  Leyden,  1882;    ed.  A. 
Bahrens»  Leipsic,  1886).     Eng.  transls.  are  by  D. 
Dalryinple  (Ediaburgh,  1781;   new  ed,,  Cambridge, 
1S54);    in  ANF,  iv.  173-198;    and  in  A.  A.  Brod- 
ribb,  Pagan  and  Purii^n;    The  Octavius  of  Minw* 
cius./reehj  translated,  London,  1903,    H.  Boenio. 
BiauooRAPHY:    Lists  of  literature  are  to  be  found  in  Le 
Musft  Beige,  xvi  {18t)2),  tion.  2-3.  liod  in  AMF.  Bibliog- 
raphy, pp.  47-50,     ConsuJt:    C.  ROren,  MinutUina,  part 
i.,  BetlbuTg,  1859,  part  ii..  Brilon,  187T;   A.  Soulct,  Euai 
BUT   I'Octaviii*  de  Minuciu*   FtUix,   StnuburK,    ISfiT;    T. 
Kclm.  CtUu»,  pp,  151-lflS,  Zurich,  1873;   idem,  Rom  und 
das   ChriMUnthum,    pp.   m3-384,    4<V8-486.    Berlin,    1881; 
P.  de  F^ce,  £tuete  tur  I'Octavius  d*  Minucius  Felix,  Blois, 
1880;   V.  SehuJtie,  iu  JFT,  vii  (1881).  4S6-5(MJ;   R.  KOhn. 
Der  OdaviuM  des    Minucius   Fetiz,    Leipsic,     1882;     R. 
Sohwanke. in JPT, ix (I8S3), 263-294;  M. L. HaM«bi«NUi,  in 
Ret>ue  de  VhisL  des  reliffions,  xv  (1887).  316-346;   F.  Wil- 
hclm,  De  Afinucii  Felicia  Octavio^  Bre^lau,  1887;    E.  Kuri^ 
Veber  den  Octavius  dea  MinruHus  Felix,   Burgdorl,   1888; 
B.  Seiller,   De  sermone  Minuciano,   Augabure:,    1893;    M. 
SchAQE,   in  Rheinischea  Museum,   I   (1895),    114-137;    H. 
Boeni«,    Marcus   Minucius   Felix:    sin  Beitmo  sur  <?#- 
S€hichU   der  eUtekrisUichen  Litteraiur,    K&aigsbers,    1807; 
E.  Norden,  Da  Minucii  Felicia  alaie  ei  ffenere  dicmvii, 
GrciTflwald,    1807;     CciJlier,    Auteurs  sacris,   i,   55Ch557; 
Kramer,  History,  pp.  138-142;    SdiafI,  ChrisHan  CAurcA. 
ii.  8^i3  aqq.;    Haraack,  Litteratur,  i.  647,  743,  ii.  2,  pp^ 
324-330,  408;  idem,  DoQtna.  iu  IRflaqq.;  DCB,  iii,  920-924; 
A.  Eltcr,  pTole0omena  tu  Minucius  Fdix,  Eonn*  1909. 

MIRACLE  PLAYS.     See  REyLiQious  Dramas, 

mRACLES. 

Biblical  Data  (Si)-  Theorj*  and   Proof  of  Mim^ 

Patriotic      and      Scbnlostic        c]&9  (i  4), 

Views  a  2),  ArKUments  acainflt  MiimolcM 

Post- Reformation    Thooriea         (4  5). 

(fi  3).  Cla^^ficatioDof  Miracles  (ft6). 

Present  Tendeticiefl  (|  7). 

The  concept  of  miracles,  found  m  nearly  all  re- 
ligions, ifl  due  to  the  belief  in  tlie  power  of  the  su- 
pernatural over  the  world,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  types  of  miracles  are  as  manifold  aa  the 
religions  themselves,  ranging  from  cosmic  plienom* 
ena  (especially  of  cr&ation  and  escliat  ology)  and 
divine  raanifestationB  to  the  founders  of  religiotia, 
to  omens  and  warnings,  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  responses  to  prayer  and  priestly  power. 

The  Bible  bears  witneaa  to  the  general  belief  in 
miracles,  although  here,  in  contradict  in ction  to 
other  oriental  reIi|:ions,  miracles  are^  in  general, 
fewer  in  number  and  more  religious  in  character. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Bib* 

lical  concept  of  God,  who,  though  om- 

t.  Biblical  nipotent  (Gen,  xviii,  14;    Job  xlii.  2; 

Data.       Ps.  bcxvii,  14),  ta  regarded  aa  acting 

only  in  accordance  with  his  nature. 
Creation  and  rain,  comfort  to  the  sorrowing  and 
thwarting  of  the  wicked  are  all  miracles  (Job»  v, 
9  sqq.).  The  concept  of  the  orderly  progress  of  aU 
natural  phenomena  is  extremely  firm  in  the  Old 
Testament  (cf.  Gen.  viii.  22;  Pa,  cxlviii,  5-6;  Jer. 
xxxu  35-36),  and  this  same  concept  prevaib  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  the  religious  cliaracter  of 
miracles  is  even  more  marked  since  phenomenal 
miracles  are  here  combined  with  spiritual  miracles. 
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Aooordingly,  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  intended  to 
prove  that  the  time  of  redemption  or  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  come  (Matt.  xi.  5,  xii.  28;  Mark  ii. 
10-11).  Not  only  did  Christ  work  no  miracles  for 
his  own  benefit  (Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  xxvi.  63),  but  he 
refused  miracles  to  those  who  asked  unworthily 
(Matt.  xvi.  1  sqq.).  His  miracles  were  wrought 
through  his  word  or  in  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  God 
that  dwelt  within  him  (Matt.  viii.  16,  xii.  28,  xv. 
28;  Mark  i.  25,  ii.  11;  John  iv.  50;  Acts  x.  38),  and 
although  later  in  his  career  external  miracles  be- 
came less  numerous,  yet  he  promised  his  disciples 
that  they  would  do  greater  miracles  than  he  (John 
xiv.  12  sqq.).  This  implies,  however,  simply  the 
greater  miracles  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  heart;  and  when  Paul  concentrates  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Gospel  and  prefers 
love  to  all  external  marvels  (I  Cor.  xiii.),  he  fol- 
lowed the  thoughts  of  Christ  himself,  the  concept 
of  the  New  Testament  which  through  the  Spirit 
writes  the  will  of  God  upon  the  heart  of  man  (Jer. 
Txxi.  33;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26-27;  Joel  ii.  28).  While, 
moreover,  individual  miracles  are  less  important 
and  striking  than  in  other  religions,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  Christianity  religion  itself  bears  an 
essentially  miraculous  character,  seen  not  only  in 
every  event  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  apostles,  but  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Christian. 

In  the  centuries  following  primitive  Christianity 
the  miracles  of  the  Spirit  came  gradually  to  be  de- 
predated, while  the  inner  transformation  of  the 
Christian  received  an  interpretation  of  mere  psy- 
chology. The  desire  for  miracles  was  gratified  by 
legends  of  the  apostles,  martyrs,  and  confessors,  or, 
still  later,  of  hermits  and  monks;  Jew- 
2.  Patris-  ish  eschatology  was  adopted  with  all 
tic  and  its  marvels;  and  even  a  series  of  de- 
Scholastic  moniac  miracles  was  taken  from  early 
Views,  folklore.  Side  by  side  with  this  prac- 
tical belief  in  miracles  was  evolved  the 
theory  regarding  them.  The  basis  for  this  was  laid 
by  Augustine.  Holding  that  the  world  is  full  of 
miracles  and  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  miracles, 
yet  realizing  that  the  marvels  of  creation  become 
commonplace,  he  taught  that  God,  who  alone  can 
create,  caused  new  miracles  to  appear,  though  he 
had  possessed  theoi  from  all  eternity.  While  these 
miracles  apparently  contradict  the  laws  of  nature, 
they  do  not  really  do  so,  since  God,  being  the  crea- 
tor of  natiu^,  can  create  nothing  opposed  to  it. 
The  elements  of  the  world  contain,  in  addition  to 
their  "  visible  seeds,"  certain  "  hidden  seeds,"  which 
are  the  source  of  miracles.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
hidden  and  inner  operation  of  God  in  addition  to  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  In  themselves  both 
these  operations  are  equally  marvelous  and  are 
simply  different  components  of  one  and  the  same 
creation.  The  difference  between  miraculous  and 
natural  events  is,  therefore,  not  objective  but  sub- 
jective— "  the  miracle  does  not  violate  nature,  but 
only  nature  as  now  known  "  (De  civUcUe  Dei,  XXI., 
viii.  2).  The  Neo-Platonic  theory  of  Augustine 
never  vanished,  though  the  Aristotelian  causal  the- 
ory of  the  universe  maintained  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
oonteated  its  supremacy  in  the  Church.    Nothing 


can  happen  outside  the  sum  total  of  the  system  of 
divine  governance,  and  in  the  great  systematized 
order  called  the  world  God  works  as  the  first  cause 
which  simply  determines  a  long  chain  of  causes. 
In  this  sum  total  God  can  make  no  change,  but  he 
both  can  and  does  substitute  some  individual  sec- 
ondary causes  for  others.  The  result  is  a  miracle, 
and  God  accordingly  created  cosmic  order  with  the 
condition  that  he  himself  might  be  directly  opers^ 
tive  in  it  otherwise  than  through  the  usual  and  reg- 
ularly operative  causes.  Miracles  are  accordingly 
defined  as  "  those  things  which  are  done  by  God 
contrary  to  causes  known  to  us  "  (Summa  I.,  qusest. 
cv.  art.  6).  Miracles  are  thus  placed  within  the 
sphere  of  divine  governance,  the  sole  difference  be- 
tween them  and  ordinary  natural  phenomena  being 
that  in  the  latter  God  is  the  first  in  a  causal  series, 
while  in  the  case  of  miracles  he  directly  intervenes. 
Not  all  direct  intervention  of  God,  however,  is  to 
be  considered  a  miracle,  this  category  including  only 
deviations  from  the  course  of  nature,  whereas  jus- 
tification and  creation  are  not  miracles. 

Luther  held  that  God  had  caused  visible  miracles 
in  the  early  stages  of  Christianity  to  foster  belief 
in  it  and  that  these,  subsequently  proving  unneces- 
sary, were  replaced  by  the  far  greater 

3.  Post-     invisible  spiritual  miracles  wrought  by 

Reforma-  the  Word  and  the  sacraments.  Other 
tion        early  Protestants  considered  miracles 

Theories,  as  divine  suspensions  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  while  Leibnitz  main- 
tained that  miracles,  like  the  hearing  of  prayer, 
were  components  of  the  original  plan  of  the  cosmos 
which  must  necessarily  be  realized.  Spinoza,  on 
the  other  hand,  denied  the  possibility  of  miracles, 
except  on  the  impossible  hypothesis  that  the  will 
of  God  and  the  law  of  natiu^,  although  identical, 
are  different.  The  term  miracle  can,  therefore,  be 
applied  only  relatively  to  a  phenomenon  the  cause 
of  which  is  imknown.  Hume  made  a  still  more 
vital  attack  on  miracles  by  declaring  the  testimony 
for  them  too  feeble  to  make  them  credible.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Enlightenment  belief  in  mira- 
cles was  gradually  surrendered,  and  they  were  ex- 
plained either  as  natural  phenomena  or  as  adapted 
to  the  views  of  their  time,  very  much  as  Spinoza 
had  explained  them  as  projections  of  the  mental 
processes  of  those  who  recorded  them  or  as  making 
God  the  first  cause  to  the  exclusion  of  mediate 
causes.  Like  Strauss,  many  modem  theologians 
discredit  miracles  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
though  positing  the  operation  of  marvelous  powers 
of  a  higher  order.  Even  though  the  great  religious 
revival  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  rehabilitated 
belief  in  miracles,  opposition  to  this  belief  has 
never  disappeared,  and  still  constitutes  to  many 
the  great  barrier  to  faith  in  Christianity.  Once  the 
foundation  of  all  apologetics,  miracles  have  now 
become  the  great  apologetic  crux. 

A  study  in  the  concept  of  miracles  can  not  begin 
with  a  general  discussion  of  their  possibility  or  im- 
possibility, but  with  the  problem  whether  the  as- 
sertion of  their  existence  is  essential  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  Christian.  The  authority  of  the  Bible, 
which  affirms  miracles,  can  not  be  appealed  to,  for 
this  depends  solely  on  religious  experience,  which 
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is  not  concerned  with  hbtnric  events,  natural  phe* 
iiomenai  or  Biblical  coamology.  The  investigator 
mast  pass  thus  from  the  Bible  to  im- 
4.  TheoTy  mediate  religioua  experienoe  where, 
and  Proof  through  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
of  Miracles,  the  Christian  experiences  a  non-nat  tiral- 
istic  power  of  an  almighty  will  which, 
CO u tinning  and  ever  increasing^  in  itself  const itutea 
a  miracle  in  that  it  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
the  earthly  s^ency  through  which  it  works,  and  re- 
veals a  power  exalted  above  its  aurroundings.  This 
coexistence  of  divine  operation  and  natural  phe- 
nomenon must  be  considered  the  chief  character- 
istic of  every  sort  of  miracle.  Revelation  thus  be- 
comes a  miracle^  and  miracle  becomes  revelation. 
Accordingly,  in  all  the  phase.^  of  life  the  Christian 
ia  con \n need  that  God  orders  the  w^orld  for  the  good 
of  them  that  believe  on  liim,  and  this  in  the  small- 
est as  in  the  greatest  details-  Even  events  which 
may  be  explained  on  purely  natural  grounds— aa 
when  Augustine  heard  the  words  ToUe,  kge  (see 
AuGUSTiNEj  I.,  1,  §  9) — ^may  \ye  considered  miracles 
in  so  far  as  God  is  regarded  as  operating  through 
thera*  From  this  point  of  view  any  event  may  be 
regarded  as  either  miraculous  or  natural,  according 
to  the  sensations  wliich  it  evokes.  If  the  experi- 
ence of  the  revelation  of  God  is  thus  experience  of 
the  niiraculouSp  the  divine  revelation  in  question, 
operative  through  previous  ages  in  a  complex  of 
concepts,  naturally  entered  at  a  definite  point  in 
history.  If,  moreo%^er,  these  concepts  were  per- 
manent vehicles  of  tlie  marvelous  operation  of  God, 
those  who  first  advanced  them  coidd  form  them 
only  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  of  the  niiracu* 
loua  works  of  God*  In  confirmation  of  this,  history 
ahows  that  the  Gospel  bears  witness  to  great  historic 
facts  judged  from  a  specific  point  of  view.  In  other 
w^ords,  the  Gospel  arose  from  witnessing  miraculous 
facts,  and  Is  simply  a  record  and  explanaf  ion  of  these 
facts.  Therefore  the  Christian  takes  a  very  different 
attitude  toward  them  than  toward  other  ancient 
religious  records.  The  miracles  here  considered 
are  almost  invariably  phenomena  diverging  from 
the  regula  r  co  u  rse  of  nat  u re .  Whil  e  it  may  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  recorded  miracles  actually  occurred ^ 
while  it  may  be  supposed  tlwt  circumstances  at- 
tending some  of  them  were  not  quite  those  which 
were  described,  and  while  it  nmy  be  alleged  that 
they  have  been  more  or  less  modified  involuntarily 
in  transmission,  it  must  he  remembered  tliat  they 
were  all  wrought  to  proclaim  knowledge  of  God  or 
of  Christ,  Herein  they  were  successfuL  The  critic, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  merely  a  report  of  an  ex- 
[  temal  event  and  of  the  impression  upon  the  wit- 
that  this  event  was  divine.  The  actiud  proc- 
which  led  these  witnesses  to  adjudge  the 
events  in  question  to  be  miraculous  the  critic  can 
never  know*  with  certainty,  and  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge muj5t  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  the  criticism 
of  miracles.  If,  however,  the  uniform  impression 
received  by  Christ's  disciples  from  his  many  mira- 
cles be  considered,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  this  impression  represents  the  true  understand- 
ing of  the  miraculous  works  of  Christ. 

Two  general  objections  nmy  be  alleged  against 
the  historicity  of  the  mirades  recorded  m  the  Bible: 


their  violation  of  natural  law;  and  the  fact  that 
they  occurred  in  a  credulous  age.  Considering  the 
latter  objection  first,  it  is  true  that  the  ancients, 
including  the  Jews,  not  only  did  not 
5.  ArgU'  consider  divine  intervention  of  the 
m«nts  deity  to  be  suspicious  or  iuipossible, 
against  but  they  absolutely  required  such  vi^ 
Miracles^  ible  divine  manifestations.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  if  they  were  to  be- 
lieve that  Christ  was  really  divine.  Again,  the  his- 
tory of  diidne  revelation  shows  that  God  has  always 
given  it  the  forms  l^eat  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age.  The  fact,  therefore,  tlmt  extern 
nal  miracles  no  longer  occur  implies  simply  that 
they  are  no  longer  needed  for  faith j  but  this  does 
not  militate  in  the  leaat  against  the  occurrence  of 
miracles  in  periods  of  an  entirely  different  charao- 
ter.  Neither  does  the  theory  that  miracles  were 
merely  t3rpes  of  attitude  molded  by  the  needs  of 
ancient  gods  disprove  the  actuality  of  miracles.  All 
these  hypotheses  are  based  on  the  unhi,^torical  ra- 
tionalistic notion  that  things  must  always  have 
been  as  it  is  now  thought  they  should  be.  It  is 
also  allegetl  that  miracles  are  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature,  however^  are  noth- 
ing but  formulas  describing  the  regular  operations 
of  natural  phenomena;  but  if  the  concept  of  God 
be  introduced,  they  may  then  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing the  di\ine  will,  ho  that  the  course  of  the 
world  in  oonformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  is  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  will  of  God.  Yet  even  as 
man,  by  attentively  studying  the  laws  of  nature, 
is  enabled  to  rise  above  nature  and  to  produce  re- 
sults which  nature  itself  can  not  produce,  since  he 
unites  regular  processes  of  nature  in  new  combina- 
tions for  the  attainment  of  the  end  which  he  de- 
sires without  annulling  or  impairing  the  original 
potencies  or  laws  of  nature,  so  miracles  should  not 
be  construed  as  abrogations  or  \iolations  of  the 
laws  of  nature^  but  as  special  adaptation  of  the 
forces  of  nature  for  a  specific  and  divme  purpose. 

In  the  present  article  three  classes  of  miracles 
have  been  postulated:   the  constant  miracle  of  the 
revelation  of  God;    the  operation  of 
6.  Classifi-  God    in    purely   natural   and    orderly 
cation  of    events  of  human  life;   and  the  re  vela- 
Miracles,    tion  of  God  by  irregular  natural  phe- 
nomena   at    a    specific    period.     The 
question  now  arises  as  to  the  relation  between  these 
three  classes,  the  first  of  which  is  usually  ignored, 
while  the  second  and  the  third  are  di^tinguishetl  as 
subjectively    and    objectively    miraculous    respec- 
tively.    At  the  same  time,  the  great  characteristic 
of  a  miracle,  the  arousing  of  consciousne^  of  an 
external  process,  is  common  to  all  three  classes,  so 
that  they  all  share  in  miraculousness.     In  the  first 
and  second  class  the  miraculous  process  is  in  accord- 
ance with  natuml  law^  while  in  the  third  class  it  is 
irregular.     Since,   however,  it  can  not  be  shown 
that  the  abnormal  events  in  question  are  either  op- 
posed to  nature  or  subversive  of  cosmic  order,  it 
follows  that  a  miracle  is  not  the  producing  of  a  more 
or  less  regular  phenomenon,  but  the  divine  adapta» 
tion  of  an  earthly  event  to  make  the  presence  of 
God  immediately  operative  or  to  convince  man  of 
the  divine  presence  m  the  event  in  question.    Tbo 
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essential  difference  between  the  third  class  of  mira- 
cles and  the  other  two  classes  can  not,  therefore,  be 
maintained.  A  distinction  may,  however,  be  drawn 
between  the  miracles  of  the  period  of  divine  revela- 
tion and  the  later  miracles  manifested  in  the  outwork- 
ing of  this  revelation  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  From  this  point  of  view  there  are  four  classes 
of  miracles,  the  first  two  comprising  immediate  rev- 
elation and  the  last  two  mediate  revelation;  the 
spiritual  miracle  of  the  revelation  which  produced 
the  Word  of  God  (inspiration);  the  miracles  mani- 
fested in  history  and  nature  to  bring  forth  the  Word 
of  God;  the  miracles  of  the  spiritual  operation  of 
the  Word  of  God;  and  the  miracles  of  faith  worked 
by  the  divine  guidance  of  the  life  of  man. 

(R.  Seeberg.) 
Aside  from  the  Ritschlian  conception  of  miracles 
as  striking  occturences  with  which  the  experience 
of  God's  special  help  is  connected,  are  two  other 
positions,  not  wholly  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  by  which  miracles  are  explained.  (1)  They 
are  regarded  as  extraordinary  events  coincident 
with  a  religious  message,  the  events  being  of  such  a 

character  as  to  justify  the  conviction 
7.  Prtsent  that  God  wrought  them  in  attestation 
Tendencies,  of  the  message.    This  view,  suggested 

by  J.  B.  Mozley  {M trades ,  pp.  5-6, 
168,  London,  1886),  finds  many  adherents  (cf.  W. 
N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  133, 
New  York,  1898;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Grounds  of  Theistic 
and  Christian  Belief  pp.  163  sqq..  New  York,  1902; 
E.  Y.  Mullins,  Why  Is  Christianity  True?  pp.  170- 
179,  Chicago,  1905;  G.  F.  Wright,  Scripture  Conn 
firmations  of  Old  Testament  History,  pp.  87  sqq., 
"mediate  miracles,"  Oberlin,  1906;  A.  H.  Strong, 
Systematic  Theology,  i.  118-119,  Philadelphia,  1907). 
According  to  this  view,  miracles  are  extraordinary 
events  in  nature  wrought  by  the  same  God  who  is 
everywhere  present  and  active.  They  may  be 
traced  to  natural  causes  and  thus  be  naturally  ex- 
plained: miracles  and  natural  causes  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  one  will  of  God.  All  sorts  of 
physical  antecedents  of  miracles  are  possible;  and 
these  antecedents,  as  well  as  the  miracles,  are  them- 
selves signs  of  the  authorization  of  the  commission 
of  the  leader  or  teacher.  The  essential  element 
here  is  the  coincidence.  In  this  way  it  is  supposed 
that  the  claims  of  science  and  religion  are  fully  ac- 
knowledged. (2)  The  other  explanation,  akin  to 
the  Ritschlian,  distinguishes  between  two  aspects 
of  events,  according  as  they  occur  in  a  system  of 
law  conditioned  by  antecedent  causes — the  how; 
and  as  they  reveal  purpose — ^the  wherefore;  the 
causal  and  the  teleological  aspect  of  reality,  (a) 
From  the  causal  point  of  view,  two  affirmations  are 
made:  first,  that  of  a  uniform  and  comcomitant 
variation  among  phenomena;  secondly,  that  of  the 
origination  of  all  phenomena  in  the  immanent  ac- 
tivity of  God.  All  events  are  both  natural  and  su- 
pernatural— natural  in  the  mode  of  their  appear- 
ance, supernatural  in  their  ultimate  ground.  Thus 
a  metaphysical  basis  is  laid  for  the  manifestation 
of  free  intelligence  in  the  order  of  the  world,  and 
for  uniformity  in  nature  which  includes  even  the 
alleged  miracle.  If  law  is  the  expression  of  the  di- 
vine purpoeei  then  no  interference  from  beyond  the 


law  is  possible.  If  all  the  antecedents  of  an  event 
were  known,  even  the  miracle  would  be  explained; 
for  the  *'all''  contains  not  only  the  phenomenal  an- 
tecedents but  also  the  divine  will  and  purpoee  (cf. 
B.  P.  Bowne,  Theism,  pp.  199-247,  New  York, 
1902).  (b)  Thus  the  teleological  point  of  view  is 
reached,  which  admits  a  different  interpretation  of 
events  from  that  offered  by  the  causal  relation. 
Here  the  question  is  that  of  meaning  or  end.  The 
interest  centers  in  the  significance  of  the  event  for 
the  religious  life.  The  degree  of  the  significance  will 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  miracu- 
lous or  as  a  common  event. 

The  present-day  emphasis  on  the  ethical  and  re- 
ligious content  of  Christianity  is  withdrawing  at- 
tention from  the  aspect  of  miraculousness  long  as- 
sociated with  it.  Irrespective  of  the  difficulties 
concerning  miracles  which  have  arisen  from  the 
side  of  history,  science,  philosophy,  and  compara- 
tive religion,  the  tendency  is  to  find  what  is  essen- 
tial to  Christianity  in  the  type  and  power  of  the  life 
which  Christ  both  initiates  and  completes.  Hence, 
it  is  affirmed  that  forgiveness  of  sins,  comfort  in 
sorrow,  hope  in  eternal  life,  impulse  to  social  serv- 
ice, and  conununion  with  God  are  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  the  conunon  doctrine  of  miracles  as  in- 
terruptions of  the  order  of  nature,  or  interventions 
or  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature  (cf .  G.  A.  Gor- 
don, Religion  and  Miracle,  Boston,  1909).     c.  a.  B. 
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MIRAHDOLA,  GIOVAlfHI  PICO  BELLA.  See 
Pico  bella  MiiiAPiuoLA,  Giovanni. 

MTRBT,  CARL  TMODORj  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Gnadenfrei  (32  m.  s.  of  Breslfiu)  July  21, 
1860.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Hiille,  Erbngen,  and  Guttingen  (Lie.  Theol.,  1SS8), 
and,  after  a  year  us  privat-docent  tit  the  latter  in- 
stitutioDj  waa  called  to  Marburg  in  1889  aa  asso- 
ciate professor  of  church  historj',  beiuR  promoted 
to  his  present  position  of  full  profesi*or  of  the  same 
Bubject  in  the  following  year.  In  1903  he  was  made 
a  consistorial  councilor  and  a  member  of  the  Cassel 
consistory.  He  has  written  Die  SkUung  Angustinn 
in  der  PubUziaiik  deM  gregorianischcn  Kirchenstreits 
(Leijjsic,  1888);  Die  Absetzung  Heinrich^  IV.  durch 
Grt^or  VIL  (ISUO) ;  Di^  WahlGregars  VIL  (Marbiiri?, 
1892);  Die  PuUizistik  im  Zeiialter  Gregors  VH, 
(Leipsic,  1894);  Quellen  zur  GcBchichtedes  PapsUuni* 
und  des  rami^chen  Kaiholizismu^  (Freiburg,  1895; 
2d .  ed . ,  1 90 1 ) ;  Die  preuisi^che Gesandtschaft  a m  llofe 
des  Papstes  (1899);  and  Die  kalholisch-iheologiache 
FakuUM  zu  Marburg  (Marburg,  1905).  He  b  like- 
wise an  associate  editor  of  the  Deutsch-Emmfvlische 
ZeiUchrifi  fiir  die  Kcnntms  und  Forderung  der 
deiiischen  cvangeli^chen  Diaspora  im  Austund, 

MIRRORSp  HEBREW:  Tlie  urn  of  mirrors 
among  the  Hebrews  is  proved  by  some  late  and 
somewliat  enigmatic  passages.  It  can  noi  be  held 
that  the  context  of  Isa.  iii.  23  forbids  the  transla- 
tion of  gilffonim  by  **  mirrors/^  since  articles  of 
clothing  and  of  mere  adornment  are  mentioneii 
without  separation  into  classes.  The  aingular  gil- 
tayon  (Isa.  viii,  1)  fiignifies  the  uncovered,  that  is, 
the  smoothed,  tablet  {A,  V.  "  roll  *'),  cf,  galah, 
*'  shear,"  ''  sha%T."  Ex.  xxxviii.  8,  a  passage  of 
late  date,  states  tliat  the  laver  of  the  tabernacle 
was  made  from  the  looking-glasses  of  the  women 
who  served  (A.  V,  "  assembled  ")  in  the  sanctuary 
(cf.  I  Sam.  ii.  22).  The  Targum  renders  the  re^i  of 
Job  xxxvii.  18  by  ispikhrya,  the  Latin  specidaria; 
the  translation  *'  molten  mirror  "  is  correctly  given 
by  three  kte  commentators  on  Job  (K.  Budde, 
QieaMn,  1900;    B,  Duhm,  Tabingec,  1S97;  and  F. 


Delitzseh,  Leipsic,  1902).  Mirrors  are  alluded  to 
in  Ecclus.  xii.  11,  dat«d  about  2(K)  e.a  In  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Eeclesiasticus  (ed,  H.  L.  Strack, 
Leipsic,  1903),  mirror  is  rendered  by  raz,  probably 
a  corrupted  re'i;  the  Greek  version  gives  eisoptran. 
It  may  be  deduced  from  the  passages  cited  that 
mirrors  were  exclusively  or  at  lea^t  usually  hand- 
mirrors  for  women.  They  are  designated  as  pol- 
ished plates  in  Isa,  iii.  23,  According  to  Er,  xxxviii. 
8,  they  were  of  metal  (the  Jerusalem  Tarigum  trans- 
lates expressly  "  iapaklarya  of  brass  **  and  Job 
xxxvii.  18  asserts  that  they  were  "  molten."  These 
Old-Testament  data  are  confirmed  by  other  ancient 
sources,  for  even  in  the  luxiuiotis  homes  of  the  Later 
Romans  and  Greeks^  there  were  rarely  pier-glasseo 
but  usually  only  hand-glasses;  and  that,  even 
toward  the  end  of  antiquity,  polished  metal  plates 
were  still  ujmhI  can  be  inferred  from  their  liability 
to  become  dull  (Ecclus,  xii.  11;  Wisdom^  rii,  26, 
"  an  unspotted  mirror  *')  and  also  from  their  im- 
perfect reflection  (I  Cor.  xiii.  12).  In  Eg>''pt  the 
mirrors  were  of  tin;  with  the  Greeks  of  brass,  silver, 
gold,  etc;  among  the  Romans  commonly  of  cop- 
per, mixed  with  tin,  zinc,  and  other  materials.  The 
Talmud  knew  only  of  metal  mirrors,  Pliny  asserts 
that  glass  mirrors  (unsilvered)  were  invented  in 
Sidon,  but  tlie  first  certain  testimony  comes  from 
Alexander  Aphrodi^iensia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  It  may  be  assumed  that  some  of  the 
Hebrew  mirrors  were  fabricated  by  Hebrew  metal- 
workers while  others  were  imported;  for  both  the 
Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians  used  them  and  Corinth 
WBA  especially  renowned  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles,  (E.  Konig,) 

BiBLiOGRAPHr:  F.  Vigouroui,  Diciiannnire  de  fa  BibU, 
fiwc.  xxvU  colg.  1123-26,  Paris,  1905;  E.  Gerhard,  £(n«- 
kiache  Spieffd.  5  vo\»„  Berlin,  1843-67;  J,  de  Witt«,  L§§ 
Miroira  chex  les  anciens,  Brussels,  1872;  H.  J.  Van  Ijoa- 
nep,  Bible  Lands,  ii.  636-537.  Loiidon,  1875;  M.  C<tHts- 
non,  Manuel  d'archihlogie  gretgue,  pp,  346  aqq.,  Paris, 
18S1 ;  Guhl  Hjid  Konrr,  Leben  der  Oriedken  und  Romer,  ed. 
It.  KriRBlmann.  pp,  317.  746.  747,  Berlin,  1893;  DB,  iii 
39t}-3y7;   EB,  iii.  3163;    JE,  viii.  609, 

MISCELLAUEOUS  RELIGIOUS  BODIES, 

1.  Apostolic  Christiaii  Church:  An  organiza- 
tion started  about  1850  by  a  Swiss  preacher.  S.  H, 
Froelich,  who  came  to  the  United  States  and  gath- 
ered a  small  company  of  churches,  chiefly  among 
German  Swiss  inimlgrants,  emplia^nizing  especially 
the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  Under  the 
general  mime  of  the  Apostolic  Christian  Church, 
though  with  no  definite  ecclesiastical  organ iaatioa. 
they  liave  groi^-n  in  numbers  until  in  1906  there 
were  reported  42  organizations  in  11  states,  19  min- 
isters and  69  licentiatjes,  4,558  members,  44  church 
edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  11,475,  and  church 
property  valued  at  §141,550, 

2.  Apostolic  Faith  Movement:  A  mo%'ement 
originat4?d  in  the  year  1000  by  Charles  F,  Parham 
and  other  evangelistB,  who,  after  conducting  revival 
services  in  Toix^ka,  Kan.,  felt  the  need  of  some 
organization  for  the  securing  of  the  best  results 
and  organised  the  Apostohc  Faith  Movement,  Tlie 
headquarters  are  at  Los  AngelcH,  Cal.,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  centers  from  which  revival  enterprises 
are  started,  among  them  being  HouBton^  Tex., 
where  there  is  a  camp-meeting  grouiid|  and  at  Spo> 
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kane,  Wash.  The  object  of  the  movement  is  "  the 
restoration  of  the  faith  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints, 
the  old-time  religion,  camp-meetings,  revivals,  mis- 
sions, street  and  prison  work,  and  Christian  unity 
everywhere."  Special  attention  is  paid  to  *'  salva- 
tion and  healing."  There  is  no  definite  organiza- 
tion, but  individuals,  preachers,  evangelists,  and 
special  workers  devote  their  time  to  the  work  with- 
out salaries  or  collections  of  any  kind.  Foreign 
missionary  work  is  carried  on  in  Japan,  Korea, 
China,  the  Philippines,  India,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  and  in  some  European  countries,  by  indi- 
viduals under  the  supervision  of  conunittees  which 
have  charge  of  distributing  and  forwarding  such 
fimds  as  are  committed  to  them.  Their  figures  are 
very  incomplete.  In  only  a  few  instances  is  there 
any  regular  membership  reported,  while  no  account 
of  funds  contributed  or  expended  is  given.  The 
statistics  of  1906  show  350  members  in  Washington, 
48  in  Texas,  and  140  in  Kansas;  1  church  edifice, 
and  property  valued  at  $450. 

8.  The  Armenian  Church  in  the  United  States: 
Armenian  immigration  to  the  United  States  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  oonmienced  before  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877.  With  the  failure  of 
the  European  powers  to  enforce  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Armenians 
were  concerned,  they  began  to  come  in  larger  n\mi- 
bers,  and  by  1889  there  were  several  small  colonies, 
mostly  in  Massachusetts  (see  Armenia,  III.,  {  9). 
These  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  National 
or  Gregorian  Church,  as  it  is  often  called  from  the 
name  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator  (see  Armenia, 
III.,  S  2),  although  some  identified  themselves  with 
the  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  chiuxhes.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  Gregorian  communities  the  patri- 
arch in  Constantinople  in  1889  sent  Rev.  Hovsep 
Sarajian  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  a  church  was 
built  which  became  the  ecclesiastical  headquarters 
for  America.  Other  priests  followed  as  the  com- 
munities increased  in  number  and  size,  and  in  1906 
the  catholicos  of  Echmiadzin,  the  ecclesiastical  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church,  made  the  United  States 
a  missionary  diocese,  and  Father  Sarajian  was  con- 
secrated bishop.  In  1902  a  special  constitution 
was  granted,  the  bishop  was  invested  with  archi- 
episcopal  authority,  and  seven  pastorates  were 
formed,  the  nuclei  of  future  dioceses.  For  some 
time  the  question  of  provision  for  church  services 
was  a  most  difficult  one.  The  Armenian  commu- 
nities were  both  small  and  poor,  and  unable  to  build 
church  edifices.  In  1906  there  were  three  edifices, 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  New  York  City,  and  Fresno, 
Cal.,  and  plans  were  being  made  for  other  buildings. 
In  other  places  services  have  been  held  in  rented 
halls  or  private  houses,  except  when  churches  of 
other  bodies,  particularly  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
priests. 

In  doctrine  and  polity  the  Armenian  Church  in 
the  United  States  b  in  entire  accord  with  the  Na- 
tional Church.  It  accepts  the  Nicene  Creed,  with- 
out the  "  filioque,"  and  the  canons  of  the  three 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  and 
has  a  longer  creed  of  its  own,  in  which  it  makes  it 
dear  that  while  not  accepting  the  formulas  of  the 


Council  of  Chalcedon,  as  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
it  beheves  that  he  was  ''  perfect  God  "  as  weU  as 
**  perfect  man."  Seven  sacraments  are  accepted, 
as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Bap- 
tism is  by  immersion,  generally  soon  after  birth, 
and  is  followed  immediately  by  confirmation  and 
the  administering  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds. 
All  baptized  persons,  including  infants,  are  then 
registered  as  communicants.  The  Virgin  and  the 
saints  are  venerated. 

The  government  of  the  Armenian  Church  centers 
in  the  cathoUcos  of  Echmiadzin,  who  is  elected  by 
the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  representatives  of  all  the 
Armenian  dioceses  in  the  world.     In  America,  be- 
sides the  archbishop  and  the  resident  pastors,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  catholicos,  there  are  missionary 
priests  and  deacons,  who  have  no  fixed  appoint- 
ments but  care  for  numerous  missionary  stations. 
The  principal  service  is  the  mass,  performed  on  Sun- 
days and  holy  days  in  the  classical  Armenian  lan- 
guage, which  differs  somewhat  in  construction  from 
the  colloquial  language,  though  so  similar  in  its  vo- 
cabulary as  to  be  readily  understood  by  educated 
persons.    The  church  year  follows  the  Julian  rather 
than  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

According  to  the  figures  furnished  at  the  close  of 
1906  there  were  73  organizations,  19,889  commu- 
nicants, 3  church  edifices,  and  60  halls  or  other 
buildings.  The  church  edifices  seat  1,300  persons, 
and  are  valued  at  $38,000,  one  of  them  reporting 
a  debt  of  $4,000.  One  church  has  a  parsonage 
valued  at  $2,500.  Four  organizations  have  Sun- 
day-schools, with  9  officers  and  teachers  and  340 
scholars. 

4.  Christian  Congregation:  An  organisation 
formed  in  1899,  at  Kokomo,  Ind.,  by  a  company  of 
Christian  workers  representing  different  bodies,  but 
predominantly  Methodists,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  broader  Christian  fellowship  and  a  better 
system  of  Christian  charity.  In  general  type  of  doc- 
trine and  church  organization  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1906  there 
were  9  organizations,  395  members,  5  church  edifices 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,550,  church  property 
valued  at  $7,200,  and  7  Sunday-schools  with  73 
officers  and  teachers  and  332  scholars. 

6.  Christian  Israelite  Church:  An  organization 
whose  principal  object  is  the  ingathering  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  started  by  John  Wroe,  of 
Bowling,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1822.  He  taught 
that  the  Hebrews  of  to-day  constitute  two  tribes, 
that  the  other  ten  are  scattered  among  all  races, 
creeds,  and  nations,  being  found  among  the  Meth- 
odists, Baptists,  Lutherans,  etc.,  and  that  they 
should  all  be  gathered  into  one  body.  A  brandi 
was  started  in  New  York  in  1844.  The  members 
believe  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  be  reestab- 
lished, and  that  by  obeying  this  law  men  will  be 
made  inunortal  so  that  their  mortal  bodies  will  never 
see  death.  All  mankind  will  be  saved,  but  wiU  at- 
tain to  different  degrees  of  blessedness.  They  sub- 
scribe to  the  "  four  books  of  Moses  and  the  four 
books  of  the  Gospel,"  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
as  well  as  the  Christian  Simday,  and  other  Jewish 
festivals,  do  not  cut  either  hair  or  beard,  and  are 
opposed  to  pictures  and  ima^.   They  have  preach- 
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era  but  no  ordained  miiiistry.  In  ltM>6  there  were 
5  orgatiizationSp  with  78  members,  of  whom  4.5  were 
males;  1  cburch  edifice  in  New  York  City  valued 
at  $30,000,  1  Sunday-school  with  2  teacliera  and  12 
scholara. 

6«  Church  of  Daniel's  Band;  An  organization 
wliich  includes  4  churclies  in  Micbigan  and  a  few 
in  Canada  that  lay  special  eraphftsis  on  evangelis- 
tic work,  fellowship,  abstinence  from  excesses,  and 
liberty  in  the  exercise  of  faith.  Organized  at  Marine 
City,  St*  Clair  county,  Mick,  in  1893,  they  reported, 
in  1906,  92  church  members,  2  church  edifices  valued 
at  $2,400,  15  ministers,  and  1  Sunday-school  with 
3  teachers  and  50  scholars. 

7.  Colored  Primitive  Baptists  in  America:  With 
the  reorganization  mu,iiifest  in  all  dcpartment.H  in 
the  South  after  the  Civil  War;  the  colored  Primi- 
tive Baptist  churches  were  gathered  in  separatee  as- 
sociations, retaining,  however,  the  same  general 
type  of  doctrine  and  church  Ufe,  Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century  a  revival  movement  developed, 
which  resulted  in  gathering  these  assoctiitiocLs  into 
the  body  named  above,  and  in  infusing  into  the 
ohurcbes  a  new  life.  The  older  opposition  to  an 
educated  ministry,  to  Sunduy-achooLs,  missionary 
Bocietiea,  state  conventional  miniiiiterial  support, 
and  the  like  was  broken  down,  and  the  motto  has 
been  "  union,  peace,  and  progrt^ss."  The  doctrinal 
basis  is  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  the  northern 
Baptists.  In  polity  also  they  are  in  accord  with 
the  northern  Baptists  rather  than  with  the  Primi- 
tive Baptists.  The  national  convention  is  an  ad- 
ministrative body,  having  special  reference  to  the 
varied  departments  of  church,  educational,  benevo- 
lent, and  other  activity.  The  yoimg  people  are 
organized  in  the  Primitive  Baptist  Young  People's 
Vohinte<*r  Band,  which  conducts  a  Young  People's 
an  d  Sund  ay-sch  ool  Congress .  They  have  two  w  eekly 
rehgious  journalH  published  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and 
Mexia,  Tex.,  and  a  Sunday-school  paper  published 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

They  report  for  1906,  797  organizations  with 
35,076  members,  of  whom  about  12,500  were  males. 
Reports  on  cbiu-eh  buildings,  etc.,  were  not  com- 
plete, only  501  church  edifices  and  44  halls  being 
given,  with  a  value  of  1296,539.  and  indebtedness 
on  34  edifices  to  the  amount  of  $6,968.  There  were 
166  Sunday-schools  with  911  otEcera  and  teachers 
and  6/224  scholars. 

8*  Duck  River  Association  of  Baptists:  An  or- 
ganization ari*iing  from  a  division  of  the  Elk  River 
Association,  founded  in  18CN5  in  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Georgia,  and  Aljibama,  and  strongly  Cal- 
vinistic  in  character.  As  Methodism  and  the  re- 
vival influences  which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  spread  through  the  same  sec- 
tion, tliere  de%'elopecl  a  count-er-movement  for  a 
stricter  discipline  and  more  rigid  theolog>%  In  this 
controversy  the  Elk  River  Association  divided  and 
a  minority  more  in  RjTiipathy  with  milder  doctrine 
organized  the  Duck  River  Association.  Subso- 
quently  other  similar  associations  were  formed,  each 
with  its  own  creed,  yet  so  far  recognizing  their  mu- 
tual fellowship  as  to  send  messengers  to  the  annual 
meetings.    The  single  churches  call  themselves  Bap- 


tist Churches  of  Christ,  and  in  the  report  for  1890  a 
number  of  these  associations  were  grouped  under 
t!ie  head  Baptist  Church  of  Christ.  As  some  of 
them  expressed  unwillingness  to  be  classed  under  a 
de&3ite  denominational  name,  the  beading  Duck 
River  and  Kindred  Associations  of  Baptists  was 
adopted.  The  other  associations  are  East  Union, 
Ebenezer,  Liberty,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Zion, 
and  Union.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring 
about  union  between  these  associations  and  the  as- 
sociations of  Separate  Baptists. 

The  total  number  of  organizations  reported  in 
1906  by  the  7  as^sociations  was  93;  of  tliesCp  92  re- 
ported 6,416  members;  there  were  86  church  edi- 
fices besides  2  halls,  and  the  seating  capacity  was 
27,508;  the  total  value  of  church  property  reported 
was  $44,321,  and  3  organizations  showed  a  total 
debt  of  $107;  there  were  9  Sunday-schools  with  37 
oiitccrs  and  t-eachers  and  402  scholars. 

9.  EvangcUcal  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian Bfethxen:  A  small  body  of  churches,  most  of 
them  in  Texas,  representing  in  the  United  States 
the  Evangehcal  Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
Brethren  in  Austria,  the  lineal  eruccessor  of  the 
churcli  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  (see  Bo- 
hemian Bretbben;  Unity  op  thi:  Bkethren; 
ZiNZENDORF,  NiKOLAUS  Luowig).  Only  scattered 
communities  held  the  faith  and  the  name;  one  of 
these  founded  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  they  began  to  look  to  Amer- 
ica. Some  from  Boliemia  and  western  Moravia 
settled  in  the  northern  and  w^estem  states  and  iden- 
tified themselves  with  other  bodies.  Those  from 
eastern  Moravia  settled  in  Texas  and  preferred  to 
retain  the  old  name  for  its  historic  interest  as  well 
as  because  it  helped  them  to  preserve  their  identity. 
In  1906  there  were  15  organisations,  771  members, 
under  the  general  care  of  3  ordained  minL^aters,  wor- 
shiping in  6  church  edifices  and  7  haUs,  church 
property  valued  at  $13,750,  2  Sunday-schools  with 
6  officers  and  teachers  and  97  scholars,  and  2  par- 
sonages valued  at  $700.  The  churches  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  German  Evangelical 
Synod  (q.v.),  especially  in  the  use  of  the  educational 
privileges  of  tlmt  body. 

10.  Free  Christian  Zion  Chtirch  of  Christ;  A 
body  organized  at  Redemption,  Ark.,  in  1905,  by  a 
small  number  of  colored  ministers,  chiefly  Method- 
ists, in  protest  against  the  attempt  to  tax  church 
members  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  system. 
Coordinate  with  this  was  the  feeUng  that  the  church 
itself  should  cjire  for  its  poor  and  needy.  The  doc- 
trine and  polity  accord  with  those  of  the  Methodist 
churches,  the  laity  having  a  large  share  in  the  gen- 
eral ecclesiastical  system.  As  reported  in  1006, 
there  were  15  organizations,  1,835  members,  20 
ministers  and  10  Uoentiates,  14  church  edifices  and 
1  hall,  church  property  valued  at  15,975,  and  7 
Sunday-schools  with  63  officers  and  teachers  and 
340  scholars. 

11.  Gosp«]  Mission:  An  association  of  eight 
churches  in  Pennsylvania,  organized  especially  for 
evangelistic  work  and  the  development  of  Christian 
fellowship.  They  have  no  special  system  of  doc- 
trine or  form  of  church  polity.  The  communities 
vary  in  si^e  and  are  principally  evangelistic  in  their 
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■ervioes.  The  number  of  members  as  reported  in 
1906  was  196;  there  were  4  church  edifices  valued 
at  $3,100,  10  ministers,  and  9  Sunday-schools  with 
34  officers  and  teachers  and  245  scholars. 

12.  Heavenly  Recruit  Church:  A  body  derived 
from  the  Heavenly  Recruit  Association,  organized 
in  1885  as  the  result  of  revival  work  commenced 
in  1882  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  members  of  Meth- 
odist churches.  The  association  grew  and  a  number 
of  churches  were  formed  in  other  states.  Subse- 
quently, dissatisfaction  arose  and  there  was  division, 
a  part  of  the  chimshes  taking  the  name  Holiness 
Christian  Association,  while  those  in  Indiana 
organized  as  the  Heavenly  Recruit  Church.  In  doc- 
trine and  polity  they  are  in  general  accord  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  emphasizing  especially 
the  doctrine  of  complete  sanctification.  In  1906 
the  church  reported  27  organizations,  938  members, 

8  church  edifices  and  15  halls  for  worship,  value  of 
church  property  $8,950,  with  a  debt  of  $700  on  3 
of  the  churches,  14  Sunday-schools  with  116  teachers 
and  527  scholars. 

18.  Hephzitiah  Faith  Missionary  Association: 
An  organization  formed  in  1892,  at  Glenwood,  la., 
by  a  number  of  independent  churches  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  the  doctrine  of  holiness, 
but  also  to  carry  on  general  missionary  and  philan- 
thropic work  more  efficiently  than  was  possible  for 
them  acting  separately.  They  are  not  an  ecclesias- 
tical body,  and  have  no  creed.  Each  local  church, 
usually  called  an  assembly,  keeps  its  own  records, 
but  acts  in  matters  affecting  all  the  churches  through 
a  central  committee  located  at  Tabor,  la.  In  1906 
they  reported  10  organizations  with  293  members; 

9  church  edifices  valued  at  $11,300;  36  ministers 
and  39  licentiates;  and  9  Sunday-schools  with  75 
teachers  and  402  scholars.  Their  missionary  work 
was  carried  on  in  this  country  by  about  60  persons, 
including  ordained  and  licensed  ministers,  evangel- 
ists, and  deaconesses.  They  have  a  missionary 
training-home  with  70  students,  and  an  orphanage 
with  23  inmates.  The  association  is  represented  in 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa,  where  7  stations 
are  occupied  by  24  missionaries.  The  total  amount 
contributed  through  the  association  for  the  home 
work  is  not  given;  that  for  the  foreign  work  amounts 
to  about  $5,200.  There  are  churches  or  local  or- 
ganizations using  the  name  but  not  identified  with 
this  association. 

14.  Holiness  Churches:  In  addition  to  the  Pen- 
tecostal Church  of  the  Nazarene  (q.v.)  there  are 
various  small  bodies  and  individual  churches  which 
make  prominent  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctifica- 
tion. Methodist  bodies  give  this  point  of  belief  a 
place  in  their  doctrinal  system,  holding  not  to  an 
absolute  and  sinless  perfection,  but  '^  a  freedom 
from  sin,  from  evil  desires  and  evil  tempers,  and 
from  pride."  Some,  feeling  that  this  doctrine  was 
not  sufficiently  emphasized,  sought  those  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking  and  held  separate  meetings 
for  the  promotion  of  holiness.  Some  added  other 
peculiarities  and  stood  for  the  **  Fourfold  Gospel " 
or  the  "  Full  Gospel,"  which  has  been  stated  as 
"  regeneration  for  the  sinner;  sanctification  as  a 
second  work  of  grace  for  the  believer;  the  healing 
of  the  bodies  of  believers  in  answer  to  prayer;  and 


the  premillennial  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  King 
of  this  earth."     Among  those  proclaiming  the  four- 
fold Gospel  is  the  Christian  and  Biissionazy  Alli- 
ance (q.v.).    Single  churches  also  adopted  the  four 
principles  and  then  either  joined  forces  in  such 
bodies   as   the    International    Apostolic    HoUness 
Union  (see  below),  and  various  evangelistic  asso- 
ciations, or  remained  ecclesiastically  independent. 
The  Pentecostal  Church  of  the  Nazarene  takes  a 
very  moderate  position  on  the  last  two  points. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  is  a  lai^  number 
of  local  organizations  popularly  designated  as  Holi- 
ness Churches,  and  luiown  by  a  great  variety  of 
names,  such  as  Holiness  Chuixh  of  God,  Apostolic 
Holiness,  Sanctified  Church,  Fire  Baptized  Holi- 
ness, etc.    In  general  doctrine  they  are  MethodisUc, 
and   are  active  in  evangelistic,   missionary,   and 
charitable  work.    On  accoimt  of  the  varied  forms 
of  organization  even  an  estimate  as  to  their  num- 
ber is  scarcely  possible,  though  some  place  it  among 
the  thousands,  including  not  merely  the  Independ- 
ent Holiness  Churches,  but  several  of  the  smaller 
denominations,  and  a  large  niunber  of  churches 
which,  while  not  severing  their  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions with  regular  denominations,  emphasize  the 
"  Fourfold  Gospel."    It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  In- 
dependent Holiness  Churches  are  chiefly  in  the 
southern  states. 

16.  Independent  Congregations:  Independent  or 
unattached  congregations  were  first  reported  in 
the  United  States  by  the  census  of  1890.  There 
were  then  156  independent  congregations,  besides 
231  independent  Lutheran  organizations.  When 
plans  were  being  formed  for  getting  statistics  for 
the  census  of  1906  there  were  many  indications 
that  the  practise,  if  not  the  principle,  of  independ- 
ency had  gained  a  still  stronger  fooliiold.  Special 
efforts  were  made  to  secure  returns  for  all  such 
organizations,  with  the  result  that  1,079  such 
churches  were  registered,  besides  a  considerable 
number  that  were  loosely  organized  in  evangelistic 
associations,  and  such  organizations  as  the  Non-  * 
sectarian  Churches  of  Bible  Faith,  which  is  prac- 
tically merely  the  gathering  under  one  head  of  or- 
ganizations which  have  little  more  in  conunon  than 
similarity  of  worship  and  opposition  to  ecclesiastical 
rule.  Taking  these  together  there  were  in  1906  not 
far  from  1,500  local  churches  which  refused  to  rec- 
ognize ecclesiastical  connection  with  any  regular 
denomination. 

While,  in  general,  this  is  their  chief  characteris- 
tic, it  is  possible  to  arrange  them  in  four  classes: 
(1)  churches  originally  established  in  newly  set- 
tled or  outl3ring  districts  as  mission  or  union  Sun- 
day-schools, and  which  have  developed  a  church 
life,  but  on  account  of  the  heterogenous  component 
elements  have  declined  to  enter  any  one  denomina- 
tion; (2)  churches  which  use  a  denominational 
name.  Congregational,  Lutheran,  etc.,  but  refuse 
to  be  included  in  denominational  lists;  (3)  union 
churches  in  which  representatives  of  two  or  more 
denominations  unite,  independently  of  their  de- 
nominational relations;  (4)  churches  which  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  any  denominational  bonds 
lest  the  development  of  their  distinctive  ideas  of 
church  life  be  hindered.    This  last  is  by  far  the 
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largest  claas  &ud  includes  most  of  the  so-called  Holi- 
ness Chunchea  (see  above),  While  the  list  of  inde- 
pendent congregations  includes  some  of  very  broad 
doctrinal  views,  the  great  majority  appear  to  be 
distinctly  conservative.  Their  local  organization  is 
verj^  simple,  as  is  also  generally  their  form  of  \vor- 
ship.  In  a  number  of  case^  their  members  are 
largely  interested  in  various  missionarj^  and  philan- 
thropic movements^  but  as  individuals  rather  than  as 
organizations.  The  1,079  churches  reported  73,67:* 
members.  Of  these,  10^029  were  in  New  York 
state;  0,431  in  IliinoiSi  and  7,586  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  number  of  their  church  edifices  was  812,  be* 
sides  229  halls,  and  the  value  of  their  church  prop- 
erty was  13,934,267. 

16*  Interna tional  Apostolic  Holiness  Union:  A 
body  founded  by  Martin  W,  Knapp,  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  in  1897,  for  the  purpose  of  emplias idling  the  doc- 
trine of  holiness,  wMch,  in  his  view,  had  gradually 
dropi>ed  out  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  form 
of  organization  includes  both  regular  churches  and 
local  bands  or  unions,  and  corresponds  in  general 
to  tliat  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Very 
few  of  the  miiiistera  have  regular  salaries,  the  greater 
number  being  supported  by  free-will  offerings.  The 
body  emphasizes  missionary  work  at  home  (in  the 
mountain  regions  of  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky,  and  in  Oklahoma),  and  abroad 
(India,  Japan,  Korea,  South  Africa,  and  China, 
where  there  were  in  190(5  twenty-five  missiotuiries)* 
There  are  two  Bible  schools,  in  North  Carolina  and 
Kansas,  and  a  school  in  Ohio.  Three  rescue  homes 
and  an  orphanage  are  also  conducteil  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  13,500.  As  reported  in  1906,  there 
were  7-1  organizations,  2,774  church  members,  178 
ministers,  44  church  edifices  and  31  halls,  church 
property  valued  at  580,150,  against  which  a  debt 
h  reported  by  23  of  the  organizations  of  Si 3,2-16, 
and  68  Sunday-schools  with  i>03  officers  and  teach- 
ers and  3/276  scholars. 

17.  Lumber  River  Mission:  An  organization  of 
five  churches  in  North  Carolina,  wliich  call  them* 
selves  Holiness  Methodist  churches,  but  do  not 
affiliate  with  other  Methodist  bodies.  The  special 
purpose  is  to  carry  on  evangelistic  work  in  the  lum- 
ber section  of  the  state.  In  1900  they  reported 
265  members,  5  ministers  and  3  licentiates,  5  church 
edifices  valued  at  $3,0tXI,  and  5  Sunday-schools  with 
28  teachers  and  256  scholars. 

18*  Metropolitan  Church  Association:  An  or- 
ganization develo|)ed  from  the  Metropolitan  Meth- 
odist chtirch,  which  was  itself  the  result  of  revival 
meetings  held  in  1894  on  a  vacant  lot  in  the  densely 
populated  district  of  Chicago.  Emphasizing  the 
doctrine  of  hofiness,  the  workers  did  not  find  the 
most  cordial  welcome  in  the  churches,  and  rented 
halls,  theaters,  and  other  buildings;  at  last  a  some- 
what famous  resort  at  Waukesha,  Wis.,  was  pur- 
chased and  made  the  headquarters  for  the  move- 
ment, which  came  to  be  known  as  the  ''  Burning 
Bush,"  The  special  feature  of  the  association  is  its 
revival  work,  which  extends  all  over  the  United 
Slates  and  into  foreign  lands;  it  also  has  a  number 
of  departments  of  educ^itional  and  philanthropic 
character  in  the  establishment  at  W^aukesha.  No 
salaries  are  paid  to  workers  in  any  department^ 


whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  entire  enterprise 
being  conducted  on  the  **  faith  "  basis.  Foreign 
work  is  carrieii  on  in  India,  Africa,  and  Wales;  the 
number  of  missionaries  being  reported  as  15*  Dur- 
ing 1906  some  S30,0OO  was  expended  for  the  de- 
velopment of  tlie  work.  The  statistics  for  1906  were : 
6  organizations,  466  members,  19  ministers,  4  church 
edifices  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2fi25,  church 
property  valued  at  $1 18,300;  4  Sunday-schools  with 
29  officers  and  teachers  and  360  scholars, 

19.  Missionary  Chuxcli  Association;  An  organ- 
ization formeil  in  1S9S  by  a  numljer  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  Berne,  Ind,,  who  desired  to  emphasize  (heir 
belief  in  the  *'  Fourfold  Gospel"  (i.e.,  ** regeneration 
for  the  sinner,  sanctification  as  a  second  work  of 
grace  for  the  believer,  the  healing  of  the  bo^lies  of 
the  believers  as  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  the  pre- 
millennial  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  as  king  of  this 
earth"),  to  reach  neglected  parts  of  the  home  field 
with  this  gospel,  and  to  carry  it  to  foreign  fields. 
Its  general  doctrinal  status  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  (q.v.),  and  it 
carries  on  some  of  its  work  through  that  society. 
It  differs  from  it,  however,  in  having  a  regular 
church  organization,  which  the  Alliance  has  not. 
The  headquarters  are  at  Berne,  Ind.,  and  the  32 
churches  reported  in  1906  were  chiefly  In  Indiana 
and  atijoining  states.  The  total  number  of  mem- 
bers given  was  1,256;  there  were  19  church  edifices 
and  12  halls,  a  seating  capacity  in  churches  of 
4,735,  church  property  S33,135;  34  Sunday-schools 
yrith  271  officers  and  teachers  and  1,916  scholars. 

20*  New  A|iostoljc  Church:  An  organization  of 
essentially  the  same  type,  with  the  same  doctrine 
and  in  all  respects  but  one  the  same  polity,  as  the 
(■atholic  Apostolic  Church  (q.v.).  The  difference 
between  the  two  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
apostleship,  the  New  Apostolic  Church  holding  tlmt 
there  may  be  any  numl>er  of  apostles  (i*e.,  more  than 
tw^elve),  that  there  should  always  be  an  apostleship 
among  men,  and  to  this  end  the  hving  apostles 
may  and  should  select  bearers  to  the  title  ac- 
cording to  their  needs.  As  the  apostles  of  the  Cath- 
olic Apostohc  Church  diminished  in  numbers,  a 
bishop  in  Germany  named  Schwarz  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  their  successors,  claiming  that  the  spirit  of 
the  apostles  had  often  incited  new  selections.  He 
was  excommunicated,  but  subsequently  a  priest 
named  Freuss  was  selected  "  through  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  "  in  1862,  and  with  him  the  New  Apos- 
tolic Church  comraenoe<L  Schwarz  was  afterward 
selected  as  apostle.  The  first  church  in  tlie  United 
States  was  organized  io  1897,  and  in  1906  there  were 
13  organizations  in  8  states^  19  ministers,  2  church 
cidifices  valued  at  $8,500,  and  3  Sunday-schools  with 
10  otficers  and  teachers  and  150  scholars. 

21.  The  Servian  Orthodox  Chiirch.  See  Servian 
Orthodox  Churches  in  America. 

22*  United  American  Free-will  Baptists,  Colored: 
A  denomination  organized  in  1900.  Previous  to 
that  date  the  churches  were  includeti  in  the  gen- 
eral reports  for  the  Free  Baptists  or  Free-will  Bap- 
tists, but  within  recent  yejirs  there  lias  be^^n  a  de- 
sire for  a  separate  organisation.  In  general  they 
accord  with  the  Free-will  Baptists,  but  in  polity  are 
more  closely  organized,  somewhat  after  the  Meth- 
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odiflt  type,  having  a  system  of  quarterly,  annual, 
and  general  conferences,  with  a  graded  authority. 
The  eonferencea  have  no  jurisdictbn  over  individ- 
ual church  membei^i  but  if  upon  inv^tigation  it 
appears  that  a  church  has  failed  to  accord  with  the 
fftandardij,  it  may  be  dropped  from  the  conference. 
It  is  undertaking  educational  work,  and  haa  a  col- 
lege at  Kinston,  N.  C,  and  another  at  Dawson,  Ga. 
There  were,  in  1906,  251  organkations  with  a  mem- 
bership of  14,489,  560  ministers,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  whom  were  engaged  ia  gieneml  evangelistic 
work,  149  church  edifices,  and  S  halk,  ehttrch  prop- 
erty valued  at  $79»27S,  with  a  small  amount  of  in- 
debtedness, 100  Sunday-achools  with  382  officers 
and  teachers  and  2,207  scholam. 

23*  Ve4anta  Society:  An  organization  which  ia 
the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Vfnlanta  phi- 
losophy in  New  York  in  1894  by  Swami  Vivekar 
nanda  (q.v.).  It  was  first  organized  in  189S,  and 
gradually  became  strong  enough  to  have  centers  in 
other  cities,  Fittsbut^.  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles^  besides  various  retreats.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  new  sect  or  creed »  the  socif?ty  aims  to 
aet  forth  the  end  of  wl'idom,  how  it  ia  attained,  and 
give  to  religion  a  scientific  and  philosophic  ba^^i^. 
It  publishes  works  on  reHgiotis  philosophy  and  fur- 
nishes lectures  by  various  Vedantists, 

24.  Voluntary  MiBsionary  Society  in  America; 
A  body  organized  In  1900  by  a  few  colored  churches 
in  Alabama,  representing  different  denominations, 
as  a  protest  against  the  principle  of  financial  assess- 
ments for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  which  had 
been  so  generally  adopted.  In  doctrine  and  local 
church  government  they  differ  in  no  respect  from 
the  Methodist  or  Baptist  churches  ftl>out  them,  but 
bsist  on  absolutely  free-will  offerings  for  their  church 
work.  In  1906  the  society  reported  3  organizations 
with  426  members;  3  church  edifices ,  2  of  which 
were  valued  at  12,400,  while  1  showed  a  debt  of 
fl.OOO;  II  ministers  and  IS  licentiates;  3  Sunday- 
aciiools  with  21  teachers  and  390  scholars. 

E.  M.  Bliss. 

HISIRERE:  I>esignat)on  of  Pa^m  L  as  a  lituf^ 
gically  chanted  prayer,  the  name  being  taken  from 
the  firat  word  in  the  Latin  translation.  The  Greek 
Church  employs  this  pj^alm  in  the  midnight  office, 
following  vespers ,  in  tlw?  third  of  the  canonical 
hours;  at  confeaaion,  unction,  and  burial  of  the 
dead.  The  Roman  Church  uses  it  at  matins  and 
lauds,  during  Sundays  of  the  Septuagesimal  season, 
and  on  all  week-days  except  at  Eastertide  and  in  the 
office  of  the  dead.  But  some  churches  also  use  it  in 
the  latter  office  and  at  vespers,  and  in  the  hours  from 
Maimdy  Thursday  to  Easter  Saturday.  Fur- 
thermore, at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  a 
church,  consecration  of  an  altar,  cemetery;  or  house, 
it  is  used  as  choral  chant.  It  likewise  ushers  in  the 
consecration  of  a  bell;  and  in  the  rite  of  ble^ssing 
the  fields  it  follows  immediately  the  introductory 
public  conJUepr.  In  connection  with  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  penitents  it  was  recited  over  them  by  the 
bishop(  along  with  two  other  psalms  {Ivi.,  Ivii.)- 

In  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  mUerere  has  sui^ 
vived  as  a  liturgical  prayer  where  the  old  Uturgic 
tradition  is  fostered;  and  its  more  general  re^tor- 
aUoii  Is  desired*  Its  normal  rendering  \a  that  of  psal- 


mody; although  from  of  old  it  has  been  likewise  aa 
object  of  artistic  elaboration*  Masters  of  all  times 
and  schools  have  written  beautiful  niusic»l  settings 
for  the  mi^^ere.  On  the  one  hand^  these  composi- 
tions more  or  less  closely  adhere  to  the  psalmodia 
standard  of  presentation;  on  the  other  hand,  their 
sole  aim  is  to  give  musical  e^re^ion  to  the  funda^ 
mental  tone  and  thoughts  of  thetext.  Especially 
famous  is  its  use  in  the  pope's  chapel  at  Home  in 
connection  with  the  officses  of  Holy  Week.  Of  t  welv* 
compositions  preserved  for  thi'j  purpoae,  the  three 
nowadays  usually  rendered  are  those  of  Gregorio 
Allegri,  Tommaso  Bay,  and  Giuseppi  BainL 

H,  A-  K5STLtHt. 

Biblioohaprt:   J,  O.  M«tt«olflJter,  Snchitidiim  <AOTni«,  pp, 

dxxvij.  eqq.,  74  Bqq.,  R^eoEubiuf ,  1853;  L.  Spolir,  S^&nt- 
buigrajthu^  ii,  37   sqq^    CaMel.    18€1;     P.    MeiidelsKihA' 

pp,  122  Mjq.,  16a  M|q^  LeipAk,  1802:  C,  Proekp,  Mutka 
diPina,  iv.  200  Mjq.,  Berlin,  J  803;  O.  Grove,  Dicivcmar^ 
a/  Mu9ie  and  Mutidant^  voL  i(.*  a. v.,  Londoii,  tSSO:  F*  X* 
Ha.bf<rt  O^Ficium  hibdomadvt  tanclity  Rtigfi0Mhnf%  1867; 
V.  TKaJbofpr,  Handbvrh  der  kiiikoUtth^^  Ltfirrpit,  iL  370, 
373,  I'M,  453,  Fmburg.  \%m\  KL.  TiiL  156&-mi  and  Uu 
l]t«r«ture  under  Bj^cviAar^   mad  FEMrrcMTUiL  BiAiJOb 

MI5HNA.    See  Talmud, 

HISSA.    See  Maesl 

MISSAL  (Lat,  MUmlis  [Ltlicrl  Mwtsoje):  Ths 
offiee-book  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church,  contdijQ- 
ing  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  (q.v.).  The  name  Q»xm 
into  use  in  the  eighth  century,  superseding  the 
earlier  term  '^  aacramentaryj^'  whieh  was  applied  t4> 
a  book  giving  the  rites  and  prayers  for  all  the  iao* 
craments.  At  first  other  booka  also  bad  to  be  used 
for  a  proper  cselebratjon  of  the  Eucharist,  sueh  as 
the  antiphonary,  [ectionary,  evangelistary,  etc 
A  mUsal  containing  all  the  forms  of  the  masi  was 
called  (Mimpiete  or  plenary  {musale  plenarium). 
Of  eourse  the  miseal  for  many  centuriea  was  only 
in  manuseript  and^  as  was  inevitable,  these  niaaii- 
scripta  differed  more  or  less.  But  when  printing 
was  discoverHl  there  was  opportunity  to  pitiduce  a 
standard  and  uniform  teitt.  So  the  CouncU  of  Trent 
decreed  such  an  edition,  and  the  pope  appointed  a 
commisaion  to  prepare  it  and  when  it  appeaz^  ac- 
companied it  by  a  bull  dated  July  14,  1570.  lliia 
edition  has  undei^ne  revision  in  1604,  1634  (aee 
Mjuhs,  II,,  4,  i  2)  and  1884.  (a.  W.  H.  J.  Weaie, 
Bibliogrnphia  lilurgica.  Colalog%$*  misso/ium  tUu* 
LaHni  ub  anno  M.  CCCC.  LXXV.  trnpreSMM-um^ 
London^  1886  j  A.  Ehner,  Quelltnund  F&rschutigeniur 
Ge$cfikhie  und  KunMge^hi^hie  des  MissaU  Romanum 
im  MiUelallerf  FreiburK.  1896).  Latin  editions  of 
the  missal  are  numerous  (e.g,,  F.  Pustet,  9ih  ed,p 
Begenaburgp  1904),  aa  well  as  tranalations  into  the 
modem  languages — e.g..  The  Roman  Af  issa£  far  iAe 
Ute  of  the  Laiiy  (London,  1806,  1852),  and  Tht 
Miami  for  the  Use  of  Uw  Laity  by  F.  C.  Husenbetb 
(London,  1853,  1903), 

Mission;  The  term  used  by  Roman  Catholics 
to  express  what  Protestants  style  revival  aerv^ices, 

in  which  the  principal  sppeal  is  to  the  emotions. 
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MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 


K,  Komtkn  Cnlholio  Mbsloiu. 
L  IntTCjdiiictiDD. 
II«  8epiLnit«  Fields  of  Labor. 

1.  AfricA. 
Weat  Africud  I). 
Western  Central  Africa  (f  3). 
Soutb  and  Eaet  Africa  (f  3), 
North  Airiea,  African  lAlandji  (|  4). 

2.  Aaia. 
Easteni  and  Boutherti  India  ( S  1  )^ 
Weaiem  and  Northern  India  (}  2). 
Oyloti  (13). 
Ea^tfrn  Asia  (£4). 
Dutcti  Ea»t  Indies;  PhllippiQea  ((3). 
China  (}  tl>. 
Korea  and  Japan  (|  7). 

3.  America. 
United   Btatea  aod   Britiah   North 

Amedca  ($  1). 
Latin  America  and  Ihe  West 
(I  2>. 

4.  Australia  and  Oceania. 
B.  Protestant  MImiqeu, 

I.  IntroduQiioD. 

The   Baaia    of    Chriatiao 

(in. 

G«n«TaJ  EesuJta  (f  2). 
11.  Cotontal  Mittfliona. 

[The  present  article  deals  with  mL^ions,  Catholic 
and  Protestunt,  to  norx-Christian  peoplea,  coiiskU'r- 
ing  especially  the  basis,  history ^  results,  anj  meth« 
oda  of  this  work.  Various  aspects  of  missions,  es- 
pecially of  home  missions,  are  treated  in  the  articW 
City  Mibsions;  Emigrants  and  iMMiaaANTs,  Mis- 
iiON  WoRX  among;  Hahmb,  Georq  Luowia  Dbt- 
LEvTttfiODon;  Home  Missions:  Indians  of  No hth 
AmsRicA,  Ml88lo^fs  to;  Tnnere  Mission;  Jews, 
MiasiONB  TO  the;  and  Suwic  Missionb  in  the 
United  States;  and  in  the  biographical  articles 
on  the  miflsioimrieB  who  gave  their  efforta  to  the 
Church.] 

A.  RoDma  CatlioUc  Missions. 

[Tbe  fiKiiTfis  encloded  in  p&i«ntbeM«  in  tfae  following  mm- 
manes  give  for  purpoiww  of  comparison  ihe  correspondinju 
data  of  tbe  Prntecitant  Mi«Aionci,  or.  a«  the  author  prefers  to 
daaignaiB  them*  "  f^vangeliraJ/'  an  objectionable  term  in  \U 
implicationH,  though  fmcjuentty  lused  and  appruphate  if 
properly  defined.] 

L  Introduction:  According  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic conception,  the  missionary  task  coiuiistd  in  the 
Catholicizing  of  non-Catholic  peoples*  while  Protes- 
tants understand  by  it  the  Christianizing  of  non- 
Christians,  In  conformity  with  this  view,  this 
treatment  will  deal  \^ith  the  work  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics among  the  heathen.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
to  carry  out  this  distinction,  since  e!fort,s  are  made 
in  the  missionary  fields  not  only  occasionally  to  con- 
vert Europeans,  but  also  to  draw  over  native 
Evangelical  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
[the  counterpart  to  the  Protestant  propaganda]. 
Those  who  are  expelled  or  are  dissatisfied  furnish  a 
welcome  excuse  for  this  work,  and  ao  exoeesive 
lenity  toward  unchristian  customs  serves  as  a  temp- 
tation. It  therefore  happens  that  among  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  converts  from  heathenism,  many  are 
counted  who  are  gathered  from  Evangelical  mis- 
sions. Besides  the  Congregation  de  propaganda 
fide  in  Rome,  where  all  the  threads  of  tlve  widely 
diffused  Roman  missions  are  brought  together, 
there  are  in  tbe  different  Roman  Catholic  coimtrie^ 


1.  The  Period  «if  the  Re'fortimtion  and 
of  tbe  Old  Prote-dtmn  t  Orthcwloxy. 

Attitude  of  (he  Iteforraers  (J  1). 
Adrian  Seravia  (t  2). 
Two  Early  Attempts  (f  3>. 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  OppOfiitloD 

<|4). 
Dutch  Work  in  EiuC  Indies  ({  5). 
Work  of  Eoitli'^h  Ojloniata  (§  fl), 
Earty  Danijih  Mi.HHinns  (f  7). 

2.  Era  of  Pietism  ami  liationatino. 
Francke'q  Services  fS  1). 
Zinxenflorf  and  the  United  Brethren 

(S  2). 
Apathy  under  Rationalistic  InKu- 
encen  (f  3). 

3.  The  present  Mission  Era* 
Event!  Leading  to  Renewed  Effort 

(I  Ih 
Clarey  and  the  En^Liith  Misaionary 

Societiee  ({  2\ 
EMUlta  on  the  Continent  (S  3). 

4.  Ifloiionary  Qrf^anixntionM. 
EealeflJaiitical  Attitude  towofd  Mia- 

»lon«  (S  I), 
The  Training  of  MitMionariee  (f  2). 
Rij<ie  of  Mbsionary    Orsatuiationa 

(i3). 


Survey  of  MiBsioaaryOrsam  Ration* 

(i  4). 
Summary  f|  fi). 
II f.  Tlie  Evangehcal  Missonary  Fielda. 

1.  America. 

The  Arctic  Regioni  (|  1), 

Britijtb  North  America  (f  2), 

United  Btatea  <f  3). 

Weat  Indiaa  (|  4). 

Central  and  South  America  (f  6). 

2.  Africa. 

3.  Central  Asia. 

4.  Britiijib  India. 

5-  Non-British  Upper-Iodla, 
0.  Malay  Archipelago, 
7.  Cbina. 
B.  Kor^ 
9.  Japan. 

10.  Oceania. 

1 1 .  Conclwiions. 

IV.  Methodnlotcy  of  MiMiona. 

The  PMrpo(*e  of  MtMiofui  (|  1>. 
Ends  to  be  Attained  (I  2). 
Auxiliariefl  Employed  (f  3). 
The     Movement      for     ImmedLata 

Evanjceli cation  (|  4). 
The  True  Method  ((  5). 


missionary  societies.  Thus  there  is  the  Xavier 
Society  or  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Faith, 
founded  in  1822  in  Lyons;  branch  societies  exist 
in  moet  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  journal  of 
the  society,  the  **  Yt*ar  Book/'  appears  in  various 
languages.  The  contributions  reach  the  suca  of  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
annually.  Others  are  the  Society  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions (Paris,  1820);  the  Leopold inische  Stiftung 
(Vienna,  1829);  the  Society  of  Holy  Childhood 
(Paris,  1843)  for  the  rescue  of  heathen  children,  who 
are  baptized  when  in  danger  of  death.  In  fifty 
yenrs,  twelve  million  children  were  baptized  (mostly 
in  China)  and  sixteen  and  one-half  miihon  dollars 
were  expended  by  the  society.  Missionary  semi- 
naries exist  in  Paris^  Lyons,  Milan,  Verona  and  Rome. 
England  also  has  one:  St.  Joseph  of  Mill  Hill.  Tbe 
seminary  at  Steyl,  Holland,  is  principally  for  the 
education  of  German  missionaries.  Recently  several 
mission  homes  have  been  founded  in  Germany  to 
provide  for  the  German  colonies.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  missionaries  come,  however,  from  the  congre- 
gations, many  of  which  serve  tbe  beat  ben  mission  ex- 
clusively; for  instance,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  (1841;  later  combined  with 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit);  the  Marists  in  Lyons  and 
Paris;  the  Congregation  of  Picpus  (Congregation 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary);  the  order 
of  the  Oblatea  of  the  Immaculate  C-onception  of 
Mary;  in  Algiers^  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(called  the  White  Fathers);  in  Paris,  the  Lazarists. 
The  old  orders  also — Domimcans,  Franctscana 
(Minorites),  Capuchina,  Cannelites,  and  others — 
share  in  the  work.  Many  of  tbeae  orders  have 
spectal  misaionary  fielda  assigned  to  them,  and  have 
their  procurators  with  the  Propaganda.  Others 
assume  an  auxiliary  position,  in  tliat  they  supply 
the  missions  with  lay  brothers  in  great  numbers  for 
teaching,  the  care  of  the  sick,  work  of  civilization^ 
and  similar  tasks.  Alany  female  orders  work  in 
this  manner  and  send  out  hoots  of  sisters  as  mis- 
sionaries, 
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IL  Separate   Fields  of  Labor.    1.  Afirioa:    The 

Christianity  which  was  planted  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  coast  region  by  the  Portuguese  through 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  rapidly 
declined  with  the  downfall  of  the  Por- 
tuguese power,  and  only  slight  traces 
remain  of  it,  obscurely  intermixed  with  the  older 
heathenism.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  con- 
nection with  the  French  possessions  in  Sexiaganibia, 
the  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  resumed.  It  first 
became  active  when  the  Congregation  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  (founded  by  Father 
Liebermann,  who  was  stimulated  by  the  success  of 
the  Evangelical  mission)  took  up  the  work  in  the 
apostolic  vicariate  constituted  in  1842. 

In  the  apoetoUo  vicariate  of  Seneffambia,  with  the  apoe- 
iolio  prefecture  of  Senegal,  the  preparatory  work  of  teaching 
and  the  care  of  orphans  occupied  the  leading  place.  In  one 
•eminary,  nativee  are  educated  as  priests;  besides  this,  some 
translations  are  made  into  the  languages  of  the  country  and 
the  institution  does  its  own  printing.  The  results  seem 
slight,  since  in  1886  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  was 
given  at  a  higher  figure  (12,000)  than  at  present.  The  apos- 
tolic prefecture  of  Qnlnea,  in  the  south,  was  established  in 
1897.  For  a  long  time  previous  the  Evangelical  mission  on 
the  Rio  Pongas  had  worked  in  this  field.  In  the  vicariate 
of  Sierra  Iieone  the  converts  are  mostly  from  the  already 
evangelised  population  of  the  English  colony.  The  vicari- 
ate of  the  Ivory  Coast,  foimded  in  1895  by  separation  from 
the  foregoing,  is  still  in  its  beginnings.  The  prefecture  of 
the  Qold  Coast  lias  been  for  a  long  time  a  successful  Evan- 
gelical mission  field.  In  1879  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  entered  it  and  later  it  was  ceded  to  the  Lyons  Seminary. 
Tiie  prefecture  of  ToflTO,  in  the  Qerman  protectorate,  is  an 
old  Evangelical  missionary  field,  but  since  1892  the  Steyl 
Mission  House  lias  sent  missionaries  there.  The  prefecture 
of  Dahomey  embraces  the  French  protectorate,  and 
was  foimded  in  1882.  The  vicariate  of  Benin  includes, 
nnce  1889,  Lagos  and  the  hinterland,  where  from  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
has  been  very  successful.  The  prefecture  on  the  liOwer 
Niger  and  that  on  the  Upper  Ki^rer  (Lokoja)  are  both  in 
older  English  fields  of  labor.  The  prefecture  of  Kamemn 
was  founded  in  1890  in  the  German  protectorate,  where  was 
an  old  field  of  the  English  Baptists,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  Basel  Mission.  The  totals  for  this  region  are:  73 
stations  (237),  185  priests  (216).  7  native  priests  (262).  112 
lay  brothers,  226  sisters,  169  schools  (729),  11,687  scholara 
(42.869).  among  these  about  3,000  girls  (15.440),  51.725 
Roman  Catholics  (170.705  Christians).  In  37  orphan  asylums 
and  24  other  institutions,  there  are  over  1,300  children,  many 
of  whom  have  been  freed  by  purchase. 

Through  the  favor  of  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the 
ardent  zeal  of  the  Inquisition,  the  old  mission  had 
great  apparent  success  in  the  kingdom  of 
2.  Western  the  Kongo ;  this,  however,  was  followed 
Central     in  the  eighteenth  century  by  a  com- 
Afrioa.     plete    reversion   to   heathenism,   with 
the   retention   of  Christian  forms,   as 
soon  as  the  Portuguese  withdrew.     In  1865,  the 
Roman    mission  was  taken  up  again  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Spirit.     On  the  Gabun,   a 
countermission  to  that  of  the  American  Protestants 
was  started  in  1842. 

The  vicariate  of  Gabun,  on  the  boundary  of  Kamerun, 
has  its  most  Ruccessful  station  in  the  model  colony  of  Libre- 
ville. Of  the  other  nine  stations,  some  are  far  in  the  in- 
terior, where  they  compete  with  the  Protestant  mission 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Paris  society.  It  has  34 
priests.  20  lay  brothers,  27  sisters.  12.000  Roman  Catholics. 
The  vicariates  of  the  liO'wer  French  Kon^o  and  of  the  Up- 
per Frenoh  Konflro  are  both  entrusted  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  From  Brazzaville,  the  seat  of  the  vicar 
of  the  Upper  Kongo,  the  work  is  carried  on  among  the  can- 
nibal tribes  living  on  the  Ubanghi.  They  report  14  schol- 
ars, 50  priests,  3,500  Catholics.  The  vicaria^  of  the  Belflaa 


XonffO  (northern  part)  has  16  stationa  of  the  CooKnsa- 
tion  Scheutveld  on  the  great  river  up  to  Stanley  Falls, 
with  62  priests  and  3.516  Catholics.  The  vicariate  of  the 
Upper  KoiMTO  (eastern  part  of  Kongo  Free  State)  is  aaiigned 
to  the  White  Fathen  who  work  with  16  priests  in  5  stations 
and  have,  in  addition  to  2,371  converts,  over  5,000  eand^ 
dates  for  baptism  (1901).  The  prefecture  UeUe»  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  founded  in  1808,  has  2  stations  of 
the  Belgian  Premonstrants  with  12  priests  and  600  converts. 
The  prefecture  on  the  liOwer  KonffO  embraoes  the  region 
of  the  old  Kongo  Mission,  with  0  stations,  21  priests,  and 
6,680  Oatholies.  The  prefecture  of  Upper  Oimbebaaia  in 
Bengueila  is  under  the  Fathen  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has 
6  stations  with  16  priests  and  5,000  oonverts.  The  totals 
are  67  stotions  (67).  204  priests  (167),  4.070  scholars  (6,737), 
among  these  048  girls  (2.845),  30,016  Roman  Catholios 
(11,364). 

The  prefecture   of  Lower    Cimbebasia   in   the 

northern  part  of  German  Southwest  Africa  has  been 

since  1892  a  field  of  the  Oblates  of  the  Immaculate 

Ck)nception,  as  is  also  the  vicariate  of 

8.  South  the  Orange  River.  In  Cape  Colony 
and  Bast  there  are  the  vicariates  of  the  western 

AfUoa.  and  eastern  districts  between  which 
lies  the  prefecture  of  the  central  dis- 
trict. The  results,  since  1837,  appear  to  be  slight. 
After  completing  the  imperfect  returns,  the  num- 
ber of  colored  Roman  Catholics  may  be  estimated 
at  2,400.  The  propaganda  here  seems  to  be  car- 
ried on  principally  among  the  whites,  besides  which 
there  is  great  activity  in  education.  The  vicariate 
of  Natal  has  been  since  1850  in  the  hands  of  the 
Oblates  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the 
German  Trappists  have  extensive  agricultural  and 
industrial  enterprises.  The  vicariate  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  (now  East  Colony)  has  been  assigned, 
since  1884,  to  the  above-named,  as  has  the  prefec- 
ture of  Basutoland,  where  a  successful  French  Prot- 
estant mission  has  operated  since  1883;  the  greater 
part  of  the  6,000  CathoUcs  now  counted  were  prob- 
ably derived  from  its  adherents.  The  prefecture  of 
the  Transvud  has  been  under  the  same  congr^ation 
since  1886.  How  many  Europeans  are  among  the 
6,200  Roman  Catholics  is  not  apparent. 

Totals  for  South  Africa  are:  82  stations  (580).  174  priests 
(574).  161  schools  (1.400).  7.403  scholars  (87,421)*.  among 
these  3.565  girls  (36.333).  12.200  colored  Roman  Catholics 
(333.984).  In  East  Africa,  with  eastern  O^ntral  Africa,  is 
the  Zambesi  mission  of  the  Jesuits  (since  1879),  bounded  by 
the  Transvaal  and  by  the  Kongo  Free  State,  with  3  stations 
and  1,2(X)  oonverts.  The  number  of  native  converts  is  un- 
known. The  prefecture  of  Nya8fla,we8t  of  the  lake,  has  been 
a  6eld  of  the  White  Fathers  since  1897.  The  prefecture  of 
Southern  Zanzibar,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  German 
Blast  Africa,  is  under  the  Qerman  Benedictines.  In  the 
vicariate  of  Tanganyika,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
the  White  Fathers  have  their  seminary.  It  reports  2,436 
catechumens.  The  vicariate  of  Northern  Zanzibar  em- 
braces the  northeastern  part  of  Crerman  East  Africa  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  wad  is 
worked  by  the  Ck)ngregation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Trappists.  There  is  great  activity  in  education,  and  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  increased  rapidly  fit>m  their 
5,  (XX)  scholars.  On  the  west  this  vicariate  is  boimded  by 
Uganda,  where  there  are  the  following  missionary  districts: 
The  vicariate  of  the  Upper  Nile  under  the  English  Brother- 
hood of  Mill  Hill;  the  vicariate  of  the  Northern  Victoria 
Nyanza,  under  the  White  Fathers;  and  the  vicariate  of  the 
Sonthem  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  Roman  mission  had 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  remarkable  movement  of 
Christianisation  initiated  by  the  older  Protestant  mission 
among  the  Baganda,  and  they  have  also  made  a  clever  use 
of  the  political  conditions.     The  statistics  give,  for  North- 

*  Statistics  are  lacking  io  referonoe  to  the  fonner  Boer 
Rcpubligs. 
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©m  ViotoriA  Nyanza  &1one,  39,586  Roman  Catholics  unrl 
Iil5^l5<0  catechumenB.  The  vicariate  of  Uaianyemhe  in 
Germao  £Mt  Afrieft  is  under  tbe  White  Fn^then^  with  1  j:i3 
oonvertH,  fl,7&B  catechimietii.  For  E^t  Africa  the*  tfltRts 
are:  63  etatknie  C12S)»  162  priestB  (230),  80  lay  brothen>i.  M 
tieten,  107  mIiooLb  (227),  7.771  sehotart  (33.0&0),  amnns 
Uw.ee  3,578  fftrla  (11,862),  60.288  adbenmls  (46,630  Chris- 
tiarui). 

The  vicariate  of  the  Galk  regions  is  bounded  by 

that  of  North  Zanzibar.     The  Capuchins  have  been 

at  work  there  since  1S46.    The  vicar 

4.  North  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Harrarp  and  re  porta  one 
AfHoa,      seminarj',    7,(X)0   converts.     The   prc^ 

African     fecture    of    ErythrEca,    in    the    Italian 

Ifll&nda.  protectorate,  was  transferred  in  1S94 
to  the  Capuchins  as  a  branch  of  the 
vicariate  of  Abyssinia*  There  the  Lazarists  have 
worked  since  1838  under  serious  difficulties*  Dur- 
ing the  conflicts  with  the  Italians,  the  mission  was 
interrupted.    The  Ethiopic  ritual  is  p>ermitted  here. 

After  the  eepamtion  from  Erylhnra  (with  7.^00  adher- 
ents) there  renmiu  4,000  convertji;  formerly  30,000  were 
countecL  Tbe  vicariate  of  Sffypt  ban  a  Rumati  Catholic 
populaticm  of  78^630,  of  wbom  66.000  follow  the  Coptic  rite 
and  20,600  the  Laila.  There  are  numcroii»  stations  of  va- 
rioiut  eonEregatiotis.  The  vicariate  of  the  NUe  Z>elta  in 
especially  in  the  cbance  of  the  Lyoiu  mlMioQ.  Tbe  vicari- 
ate of  Tripoli  haft  been  «ince  1664  a  missUmary  field  of  the 
FranciAcanfl,  and  reports  7.460  adherents.  la  the  vitauiate 
of  Sloroooo  the  Franciscann  were  active  in  the  Middle  A^es. 
The  mifluon  was  renewed  in  1859,  and  reporta  6,2Q0  ooQ' 
vertB. 

In  the  prefecture  of  the  Sudan  Austrian  priests 
began  the  work  about  the  midtlle  of  the  last  cen- 
tAiry  on  the  White  Nile;  the  task  was  transferred 
to  the  missionary  seminary  of  Verona  in  1872.  Be- 
cause of  the  war  with  the  Mabdi  the  work  waa  aban- 
doned for  a  long  periotl,  and  it  was  resumed  only  in 
189i8  with  the  occupation  of  Omdunnaa.  The  vica- 
riate of  the  Sahara  had  been  occupied  since  186S 
by  the  WTiite  Fathers^  whose  work  is  largely  pre- 
paratory. Of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  missions  In 
North  Africa  only  the  last-named  and  those  to  the 
Galla  can  be  looked  upon  as  real  missions  (among 
n on- Christians).  On  this  basis  there  are  reckoned 
15  stations,  45  priests,  14  lay  brothers,  24  sisters, 
18  schools,  574  scholars,  175  girls  (?),  and  7,000 
converts.  The  Misswiien  Cathoiicfr  rei>ort  108^930 
of  whom  the  greater  part  by  far  did  not  come  from 
heathenism  but  represent  those  drawn  from  other 
Christian  confessions  and  their  descendants.  In 
the  African  Islands  the  prefecture  of  Annobom, 
Corisko  and  Fernando  Po  is  worked  by  Spanish 
missionaries  who  report  3,400  converts.  The  vi- 
cariate of  North  Madagascar  is  occupied  by  priests 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  vicariate  of  South  Mada- 
gascar affords  work  for  the  Ljuarist.s.  In  the  vi- 
cariate of  Central  Madagascar  tbe  Jesuits  have 
worked  for  a  long  time  as  competitors  of  the  Evan- 
gelical mission .  As  early  as  1886, 84 ,000  Roman  Cat  h- 
olics  were  reported  there,  later  only  41J35.  Since 
the  French  conquest  the  communities  have  grown 
considerably,  as  the  Evangelical  Christians,  threat- 
ened with  severe  pressure  from  without,  were  led 
in  great  numl)ers  to  Catholicism,  The  last  state- 
ment of  the  ^ fissioned  Cathdicai  gives  61,500  oom- 
muni cants  and  258,956  catechumens.  Recently 
the  civil  authorities  have  given  less  aid  to  the  mis- 
sion. In  the  prefecture  of  Mayotta  Ifoestbl  and 
the  Comofes  there  ar«  many  colored  Chmtiooa  from 


R^^union,  who  can  not  be  rcgarfled  m  fruits  of  the 
mission  of  to-day  and  are  therefore  not  counted 
here. 

Tbe  totals  for  the  lalandj  are:  28  Rtatiomi  (86),  00  prie«t« 
(SS),  S2  hiy  brothers.  61  mstora»  863  iwhoob  (2,247),  148.603 
scbolan  (136,080),  among  them  68.500  ^irb  (34.201).  64,900 
ItcKDiACi  CatboLioB  (138.216);  and  for  all  Africa  328  » tat  lone 
(1,670),  833  prieatB  (1,276  ordained  Evangelical  miaaionaries), 
13  native  priests*  (890).  706  lay  brother*,  027  ataters,  1,382 
flchooU  (4.718);  !  87, 105  ncholan  (307,367),  among  IheM 
80,081  girle  (08,766),  242,136  Roman  Catholtce  (6(90,890). 

8.  Asia:  The  Roman  Catholic  mission  in  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Sjn-ia,  Palestine,  .\rabia,  and 
Persia  (with  145,580  adherents)  is  here  omitted  on 
the  ground  that  the  work  in  these  countries  Is  di- 
rected only  to  the  winning  of  Christians  from  other 
confessions  (Syrians,  Chaldeans,  Armenians),  as  is 
done  in  part  by  the  Protestants  who  work  there. 

With  the  Portuguese  colonization  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  mission  of  the  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans was  immediately  combined,  but  prove<l  un- 
successful. When,  in  1534,  the  bishopric  of  Goa 
was  erected  but  few  communities 
1.  Eastern  existed  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
and  South-  Inquisition.  Francis  Xavier  (q.v.), 
era  India,  who  arrived  here  in  1542  with  two 
Jesuits,  worked  chiefly  among  the  de- 
generate and  coarsely  immoral  white  population, 
it  was  only  in  the  southeastern  region  of  India, 
TinneveUi,  whither  the  Portuguese  had  gone  to 
give  aid  against  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  that 
Xavier  succeeded  in  baptizing  great  numbers  of 
heathen  from  among  the  lower  castes — 10,000  in 
one  month.  He  had  similar  success  in  Madura  and 
Travancore.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  that 
Xavier  left  thw  field  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  in 
order  to  kbor  elsewhere,  and  lK»gged  the  king  ol 
Portugal  to  transfer  the  work  of  spreading  Chris- 
tianity to  the  secular  officials.  Other  Jesuits  came, 
however,  but  their  work  led  to  the  planting  of  only 
the  outward  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
When  Goa  waa  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  1557, 
300,000  Catholics  were  counted  in  the  Portugueoe 
colony,  and  this  number  was  notably  increased  in 
1599  by  the  incorporation  of  a  number  of  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Melapur  (see  Nestorians).  Up 
to  this  time  the  converts  had  come  from  the  lowest 
caste«;  but  after  1606,  Roberto  de'  Nobili  was 
able  to  bring  the  Brahmins  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  was  the  case  with  Hindu 
founders  of  sects,  he  gained  followers  (30^000). 
It  is  true  that  his  policy  of  compromL'se  waa  con- 
demned by  the  pope,  but  it  waa  abandoned  only 
after  a  long  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  northern  India  they  gained  influence  with  the 
Grand  Mogul  Akbar,  but  had  no  permanent  suo- 
eess.  With  the  founding  of  the  Propaganda  (q.  v.), 
the  work  was  taken  up  in  many  other  parts  of  India 
and  to  a  certain  extent  by  other  congregations 
(Carmelites  and  Capuchins).  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  political  conditions  w^ere  unfavorable 
to  the  mission.  With  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  Jesus  it  nearly  died  out  and  there  were  few  con- 
versions. Tbe  masses  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
neglected  and  constitutes!  only  a  caste  among  the 
others.     In  the  nineteenth  century  the  minsion  waa 
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indeed  revived,  but  the  conflicts  of  the  papacy  with 
the  Portuguese  crown  were  for  a  long  time  a  great 
hindrance  to  its  success,  until  these  disputes  were 
settled  by  the  concordat  of  1886.  The  archdiocese 
of  Goa,  as  well  as  the  dioceses  of  Daman,  Kotchin, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Melapur,  with  534,000  souls 
under  the  primate  of  Goa  (patriarch  of  India),  have 
remained  under  Portuguese  jurisdiction.  The  other 
regions  of  British  India  are  now  subject  to  the 
Curia.  The  earlier  apostolic  vicariates  have  been 
changed  into  bishoprics,  a  few  into  archbishoprics. 
The  largest  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  found 
in  the  diocese  of  Madura,  which  stretches  from 
Cape  Comorin  nearly  to  the  river  Cavery.  More 
than  four  per  cent  of  the  Tamil  population  are 
Roman  Catholics;  the  episcopal  seat  is  Trichinopoli. 
In  fifteen  years,  the  number  of  converts  had  in- 


dominate.    The  entire  coast  region  up  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Goa  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  Mangaior, 
in  which  the  Jesuits  are  sealous  rivala 
2.  Weirt^em  of  the  Evangelical  Basel  Mission.   Be- 
and  North-  yond  the  Ghats  lies  the  bishopiic  of 
em  India.  Mysore,  which,  extending  beyond  the 
state   of   the  same  name,    embraees 
peoples  of  various  languages.    Hyderabad  is  the 
last  diocese  in  the  region  of  the  Dravidic  pec^Ies. 
Among  the  Arian  population,  the   archdiooese  of 
Calcutta  stands  out  as  the  most  successful.    Above 
all,  great  numbers  of  the  hill  people  of  Chota  Nag- 
pur,  among  whom  the  Evangelical  Gossner  Mission 
has  worked  for  many  years,  have  been  won  for 
Rome,  principally  by  means  of  promises  touching 
their  social  standing.    The  greater  laxity  permitted 
has  also  drawn  many  from  the  Evangelical  Chris- 
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creased  by  twenty-five  per  cent.  On  the  northern 
boundary  is  the  archdiocese  of  Pondicherry,  where 
adherents  come  principally  from  the  French  col- 
onies. The  southern  portion  was  detached  in  1899 
as  the  diocese  of  Kumbakonam.  The  archdiocese 
of  Madras  embraces  the  northern  part  of  the  land 
of  the  Tamils  and  the  southern  part  of  that  of  the 
Telugus,  while  the  diocese  of  Koimbatur  includes 
the  western  portion  of  the  land  of  the  Tamils  and 
is  bounded  by  Madras.  Nearly  half  of  the  Hindu 
Roman  Catholics  (forty-one  per  cent)  belong  to 
the  above-mentioned  dioceses,  although  the  num- 
ber of  stations  and  priests  is  only  a  quarter  of  the 
aggregate. 

On  the  west  coast  of  India  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Goa  predominate.  There  are,  however,  in  this 
region  the  followmg  dioceses  directly  depending 
from  Rome:  Quilon  in  Travancore;  on  its  northern 
boundary  the  archdiooese  of  Verapoli,  which  extends 
into  Malabar.     In  both  the  United  Syrians  pie- 


tians  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  As  suffragan  bish- 
oprics Dacca  and  Krishnagar  are  detached  from  the 
archbishopric.  The  latter  includes  Lower  Bengal 
as  well  as  the  eastern  coast  region  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  as  far  as  Akyab,  with  a  Burmese  popula- 
tion, and  also  extends  up  into  the  mountains,  where 
dweU  various  aboriginal  tribes.  The  greater  number 
of  stations  are  in  places  where  Baptists  had  already 
been  active  at  an  earlier  time.  Krishnagar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  district  north  of  Calcutta  where, 
in  1839,  thousands  joined  the  Elvangelical  Church 
as  a  result  of  a  remarkable  movement.  Later, 
many  fell  away,  and  this  brought  considerable  ac- 
cessions to  the  Roman  Catholic  miflsion.  Assam 
is,  since  1889,  an  apostolic  vicariate;  here  the  Ro- 
man mission  has  been  less  successful  in  its  appeals 
to  converts  of  the  Evangelical  missioiia  here. 
The  bishopric  of  Allahabad  embraoeB  the  aoutb- 
eastem  half  of  the  United  Rrovinoea  and  Ondli. 
The  midui  and  Mahairnnedam  aie  QnnoepiiTO. 
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A  detached  prefecture  is  that  of  Beftiah,  named 
after  a  sucoeisafuJ  station  with  ext«Qsive  benevolent 
institutions.  To  it  three  districta  and  even  Nepal 
are  assigned.  The  northwestern  half  of  the  United 
Provinces  includes  the  bishopric  of  Agra,  where  the 
Homan  missioo  was  active  two  and  a  half  oen* 
turies  ago,  but  had  small  aucoess.  The  prefecture 
of  Rajputaiia,  wiih  its  seat  in  Ajmir.  was  separated 
in  1892,  The  diocese  of  Lahore  also,  formerly  tlie 
vicariate  of  the  Punjab,  has  been  detached  from 
Agra,  from  which  the  prefectures  Kafiristan  and 
Kashmir  were  separated  later.  The  archdiocese  of 
Bombay  embraces  Sindh,  the  northern  Mahralta 
country  and  the  inten^ening  region.  The  rest  of 
the  Mahratta  country  has  been  <letaehcd  as  the  di- 
ocese of  Pima.  To  the  east  of  this  are  the  dioceises 
of  Nagpur  and  Vizagapatam.  In  Nagpur,  where 
8,000  Roman  CathoUcs  were  coiiat<^d,  there  were, 
in  1900,  no  less  than  30,827  baptisms.  It  is  true 
that  28,930  baptisms,  administered  to  children  in 
peril  of  death,  are  included. 

The  itjktbtic&I  summary,  on  p.  308,  of  the  cnkfliona  in  Tniim 
Is  takea  from  the  A/i«*io«e*  Catholicer,  It  shuuld  Iw  rt?- 
marked  that  amoo^  Roiuan  Caihohc^t  Eui-opeoufl  and  Eura^ 
niaiui  are  iacludect;  their  number  i»  placed  at  TUptMJl,  ac- 
cording to  the  cenatia  of  1001.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
aatJV«-borD  Eomaa  CathoUca  m  reduced  to  SOS .334.  The 
Roman  Catbolica  uiuier  Fortuguese  juriadictJoo  arc  given 
In  the  same  source  at  534:000.  This  slatemen t  c?an  not  be 
«heeked«  nor  can  any  hipsres  be  obtaiiied  in  rveard  to  other 
mLssionary  work  in  the  variuuB  Qeldji.  In  all,  the  eeparate 
report!)  account  for  39S  lay  brothers  and  1873  iiisteni;  unotig 
the  Jatter  ore  muoy  native  nuna, 

Ceylon,  as  a  British  Crown  Colony,  b  not  con- 
nected wth  the  Empire  of  India.     Roman  Cathol- 
icism gamed  much  ground  here  imder  the  Portu- 
guese  rule    (1517-1658);    during    the 
3.  OeyloiL.  Dutch   sovereignty   (imtil    1796),    the 
Reformed  religion  was  introduced  by 
pressure  frotu  without,     \^^ien  the  English  brought 
religious  freedom,  it  was  not  difhcult  to  lead  back 
great  numbers  of  these  migratory  Christiana  to  the 
Ronuin  Catholic  Church.     Therefore,  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  are  to-day  in  Cc^yloa  are  only  to  a 
small  extent  the  result  of  modern  Roman  missions. 
There  are  the  following  dioceses: 


The  two  former  are  aBsigned  to  the  Paris  Seminary 
and  the  last  to  the  Mitaoaae.  But  of  a  popuJation  of 
9.930,000  there  are  50,600  Roman  Catholics^  40  fltaiiona, 
154  HchciolH,  3  fMsmiaaries,  70  priestK,  13  native  priesU,  42 
lay  broiher^,  and  62  si((ter«i.  Slam  bad,  in  the  eighteenth 
eentury.  a  flourishing  Rorniui  CathoJie  iniasian,  which  died 
out  utuler  the  Burmese  rule,  but  was  revived  in  1840.  Now 
it  ia  o  vicariate  untler  the  care  of  th«  Paris  Seminary,  with 
22,000  Roman  Catholics  (out  of  five  million  inhabitanta), 
27  station!^,  41  sohoola,  1  seminary,  33  prie$<it$<,  14  native 
priestM.  The  dtoeeae  of  Lao«,  detached  in  ISSS,  haa  0,430 
Ronmn  Catholica,  12  statioos,  30  Bcshook,  21  prieBts,  aiid>  4 
native  prieats^ 

In  the  French  possessions  of  to-<lay  in  Eastern 
India,  the  Jesuits  (especially  Alexander  of  Rhodes) 
Imd  already  won  a  great  number  of  adherents  at  an 
earlier  time  by  skilful  use  of  the  political  eonditiotm. 
Bitter  persecution  of  the  Christiana  induced  France 
to  intervene  and  to  found  its  colonial  domain,  in 
which  the  Romati  Catholic  mission  exerts  a  wide- 
reaching  influence.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Spanij^h  Dominicans  worked  alongside  of  the  JesU' 
its.  This  resulted  in  troublesome  conflicts  between 
them.  Instead  of  the  former^  missionaries  of  the 
Paris  Seminary  have  recently  entered  thiB  field  in 
Cambodia  and  Cochin  China. 

There  are  10  apofltoHc  vicariates,  one  in  C^mbodLa,  throe 
in  Ojchia  China,  and  mx  in  Tonkin.  AltORcther,  there  are 
840,760  Korniin  (yatholicii,  out  of  twenty-three  million  in- 
habitants, with  370  HtAtioDM,  353  priests,  494  native  priesta^ 
2,068  schools.  The  diocese  of  Malacca  (under  the  Paris 
BeminAry)  has,  out  of  1,200,000  inhjihitant^,  1^,830  Roman 
Catholics  Camong  these  aomc  Chinese),  26  utationa.  32  prieeta, 
2  native  prieetB,  and  25  Bchooli^,  All  Eastern  Ania  butun,  out 
of  a  population  of  forty -one  millions,  048,650  Koman  Cath- 
olici,  and  481  stations.  512  priests,  527  native  priests,  2,31S 
aehoc»ls,  about  134  lay  brothers  and  541  siBtenit  aauoDS  tbeM 
some  natives.  (Evangelical:  127J07  ChristianSt  4A  st^ 
tioiia^  94  miaaionariea,  299  ordaioed  nativea,  699  sdiools.) 

In  1  he  Dutch  East  Indies  the  Roman  misaion  liaa 

only  the  prefecture  of  North  BomeOp  with  Labitan 
(St.  Joseph's  Brotherhood  of  Mill  Hill)  and  the  vi* 

cariate    of     Batavia     (Jesuits),     The 

5.  Dutch    former    compete   with    the   Anglicans 

EastItxdieB;in  Sarawak  (1,200  Roman  CathoUcs), 

Philippinea^tht!  latter  have  10  stationa  in  Java,  4 

in  Sumatra,  3  in  Celebes  (where  they 
work  among  the  Evangelical  population  of  thie 
Minahasaa — 5,974  Roman  Catholics) ,  and  7  in  Flores 


DkKJese. 

Populntion  in 
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Of  the  TmmaCTdate  Conception 
Of  the  Immaculate  tkmcepllaa 

D.  Kandy     ........ 

D.  Galle 

H^niHlicr  tines 
ie^uits 

D.  Trinkomallie  .... 

ieaulta 

Evangel,  miiwion  . , . 
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275,220 
31.953 

gg 
45  1 

592 

847 
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4 
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49 
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05 
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In  addition  therp  are  70  lay  hroihpra  and  308  siatem,  the 
latter  principally  nativeis.  The  nuxnber  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics hm  especially  iucreaaed  in  the  archdioee«e  of  ColomlM, 
wh«re  in  1889  th«re  wer«  139«1»7S.  and  la  1868.  102,222, 

In  BumiA^  where  formerly  different  cong:re^a- 
tions  had  worked,  without  noteworthy  succe^,  Ro- 
manism was  first  able  to  record  im- 
4.  Ea«tem  portant  re^ultii  under  English  ruJe. 

There   ar©  here   three  vicariates:    North 

BumiA  {6,000  converts).   South   Burma 

(41.000  cY»nvi?rt*.  among   thc-se  not  a    few    formerly   Evan- 

ftoticaj    Kareoji},   aod    S&Bt   Burma    (9,600    cx>nverU). 


and  Timor*  The  Musione^  Catholicce  reports  49,831 
converts.  According  to  Di^  katholische  Kirt'he 
there  are  among  them  only  22,382  Asiatics,  40  sta^ 
tiona^  63  priests,  48  schools,  28  lay  brothers,  and 
259  Btaters.  The  Philippines  are  not  in  the  charge 
of  the  Propaganda.  Dw  katholische  Kirche  states 
that  many  different  orders  work  here  with  a  smaller 
number  of  secular  priests.  In  736  parishes  and 
105  mis.sionary  parishes,  there  were  in  round  num- 
bers 6,560,tl00  converts  and  957  priest*.  Accord- 
ing to  this  there  would  be  only  590,000  heathen, 
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with  whom  it  is  likely  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  little  to  du.  Since  the  American  con- 
quest, several  Evangelical  missionary  societies  have 
taken  up  the  work  here  (sec  Philippine  Islands). 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Jesuits,  through  a  clever  use  of  political  con- 
ditions, and  through  a  complacent  attitude  regard- 
ing heathen  customs,  enjoyed  considerable  success. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  at  that  time 
6.  Ohiaa.  300,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  em- 
pire. Against  the  Jesuits,  because  of 
their  methods  of  compromise,  accusations  were 
made  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  en- 
tered the  field  in  1630;  the  Jesuits,  however,  persisted 
and  abused  their  influence  as  favorites  of  the  em- 
peror so  far  as  to  cause  the  imprisonment  of  a  papal 
legate.  To  the  young  heir  apparent,  Yung  Ching, 
the  intervention  of  the  pope  seemed  to  portend 
danger  to  the  State,  and  he  interdicted  Christianity. 
This  resulted  in  persecution  and  the  number  of 
Christians  rapidly  dwindled  away.  In  spite  of  all, 
the  Jesuits  maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time; 
^  even  the  repeated  condemnation  of  their  practises 
by  the  pope  did  not  shake  them.  However,  with 
the  suppression  of  the  order,  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  in  China  became  rctluced  to  a  small  rem- 
nant. Only  by  the  Peace  of  Nanking  (1842)  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  secure  an  edict  of  toleration, 
and  by  the  Peace  of  Peking  the  restoration  of  all 
the  former  church  property  was  acconied.  Under 
''  the  protection  of  France,  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion lias  much  increased  since  that  time;  in  ca^es 
of  local  persecution,  heavy  pecuniary  indemnities 
were  enforced.  Externally  also  the  cause  is  fa- 
vored in  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  ac- 
corded the  rank  of  mandarins,  so  that  the  native 
converts  arc  withdrawn  from  Chinese  jurisdiction. 
For  this  very  reason,  however,  many  doubtful 
characters  are  drawn  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  in  China,  acconiing  to  Die  katholUeke  Kirehe, 
p.  256.  39  vicariates  and  '2  prefectures,  in  the  five  following 
icroupji:  (1)  I'echili  (I.  North.  2.  East,  3.  Southwest.  4. 
Southeast):  Manchuria  (5.  South.  6.  North.  7.  Kast);  Moo- 
Rolia  (H.  KaL»t,  9.  IVntral.  10.  Southwest)  and  11.  North 
Honan.  l2>  12.  Kulja;  13.  Kansu;  Shensi  (14.  North 
and  15.  South >:  16.  Shansi  ^arconiinic  to  Minionet  Cathol- 
icar  there  are  two  vicariates.  North  and  South,  both  under 
Franciscan!*^:  and  Shantung  (17.  North.  18.  East.  19. 
Souths.  K^'i  20.  Che-Kianit:  21.  South  Honan;  Hunan 
(22.  North.  23.  South^:  Hupe  (24.  Northwest.  25.  East. 
26.  Southwest  >:  27.  Kiangnan:  Kianicsi  (28.  North,  29. 
South,  30.  Kad^O.  ^4>  31.  Kweichow;  Saechuen  (.32.  North- 
west, 33.  tiast.  34.  South>:  35.  Yunnan;  36.  Tibet. 
(5>  37.  Fukhien:  38.  .\moy:  39.  Hongkonic;  and  the  pre- 
fectures 40.  Kwangsi  and  41.  Kwangtung.  The  missions 
are  cmrrieti  on  by  the  following  organiiations,  whose  fields 
are  indicated  by  the  affixed  numbers. 

Priests,  Converts. 

1.  Paris  Seminarj-  (5.  6.  31-36.  40.  41V  ...   313        235.973 

2.  Uiarii^ts  a-3.  21).  2S-30> 115        12S.5fV3 

3.  Jeeiuits  (.4.  27>    HW        16S,9Jl 

4.  Krancifc-ans  il4.  16-18.  23-26> 12t^        109.4LN 

5.  IVuuinicans  v37.  38^ 43  4l\r«M 

6.  .\\igusiinian9  v22^     8  2;.'» 

7.  MiUnese  Seminary  a  1.  21.  39> 39  22.  JiK) 

8.  Roman  Seminar>- vl5> 13  9.1M) 

9.  Scheut\-eldCongPr«ation  v8-10.  12.  l.r.     84  30. ;^:  J 
10.  Steyl  Seminar}- V 19) 33  i:»  j:.2 

Total 942       762.::»8 

The  .Vi«rutfw«  Catholics  givm  the  following  figxires:  720.- 
540  c^-in verts.  734  statitYis.  904  priests.  471  native  priest!^ 
3.5S4  schixtls.  65.990  scholar*.  239  si.tters.  vE'\-angelical: 
305.747  ct>nvert«.  47S  *Mt)on«.  973  missionariM.  *97  aatix-* 
pHlon^  1.&23  sduwU  37.0C7  scholan.) 


Korea  (<|.v.)  receivefl,  in  1784.  the  first  mission- 
aries,   who    soon    obtained    numerous    adherents. 
Bitter  persecution,  in  which  three  bishops  and  eleven 
priests   were   mart3rred,    hindered   all 

7.  Korea    further    development.     In    1831    the 
and  JapaxL  vicariate  was  founded  and  assigned  to 

the  Paris  Seminary.  Since  Japanese 
influence  has  supplanted  that  of  China  and  there 
is  greater  security  in  the  land,  the  Roman  Catholic 
mission  is  rapidly  spreading.  The  Missiones  Cathol- 
ica  gives  the  following  figures:  35  stations,  39 
priests,  9  native  priests,  59  schools,  481  scholars. 

Francis  Xavier  began  the  mission  in  Japan  in 
1549,  but  had  little  success.  His  followers  were 
able  to  connect  their  interests  with  those  of  a  po- 
litical party,  whose  victory  they  shared.  Numer- 
ous missionaries  came  to  the  land  and  gained  as 
many  as  600,000  converts.  A  change  in  the  po- 
litical situation  resulted  in  severe  persecutions,  and 
in  1641  the  last  missionaries  were  removed  from 
the  country.  Only  after  America  had  brought 
about  the  opening  of  the  empire  was  the  mission 
renewed.  The  missionaries  of  the  Paris  Semi- 
nary work  in  four  dioceses:  the  archdiocese  of 
Tokyo  and  the  dioceses  of  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  and 
Hakodate. 

Out  of  a  population  of  47.812.138  there  are  55,453  Romaa 
Catholics.  86  stations,  115  priests.  32  native  priestn.  36 
schools,  2,826  ocholars  (among  these  2.041  ii:iiis),  35  lay 
brothers,  and  109  sisters  are  reported.  (Evao«elicaI:  145 
■Utions,  237  missionaries,  297  native  pastors.  85.715  Chris- 
tians, 104  schools,  7.141  scholars — among  theae  851  giri*.) 

For  all  Asia:  2,966,142  Roman  Catholics  *  (1.583.796 
Evangelical  Christians).  1,930  stations  (1.632),  2,348  prievti 
(2,632),  1,368  native  priests  (5.809).  8.358  schoolb  (10,768). 
— scholars!  (413.428). 

8.  America:  In  this  treatment  account  is  taken 
only  of  missions  to  Negroes  and  Indians;  no  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  growth  of  tl^  Church 
among  the  white  population,  of  which  Afissiona 
Caiholica  reports  a  membership  of  10,309,970. 

The  Roman  mission  to  the  Indians,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  Missionea  Caiholicie,  must  be  a 
very  limited  one.     From  many  r^ons  once  be- 
longing to  Spain,  a  number  of  Roman 
1.  United  Catholics  from  an  earlier  period  are 
States  and  noted,  with  the  remark  that  they  have 
British     entirely  relapsed  into  barbarism.  Coo- 
Korth      oeming  other  regions  see  the  appended 
America,   tables;    Die  katholische  Kxrche  counts 
98.638;  the  Year  Book  treating  of  the 
Indian  regions.  74,468.     These  later  figures  can  be 
reached  only  by  including  the  older  adherents  who 
have    relapsed    into    barbarism    (the    Evangelical 
Indians   number   74,468).     Little  can  be    learned 
regarding  the  success  of  the  mission  among  the  Ne- 
groes:   the  Missiones  Catholicce  contains  only  iso- 
lateii   statements.     According   to    Die   ktUholische 
Kirchc.  in  25  dioceses,  out  of  4,914,000  Negroes 
t  ht^ro  are  145.000  Roman  Catholics,  with  46  churches, 
4S  priests.  Ill  schoob,  and  8,533  scholarB.    At  an 
t\;r!y  perioii  Jesuits  from  the  French  colony  did 
zoalous  mUsion  work  among  the  Indians  of  Britiili 
Rorth    America  (see  Indians  of  North  Aiobrica, 

•Th«  534.000  Roman 
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Missions  to);  under  English  nile  the  work  was 
paralysed*  but  it  was  taken  up  again  tn  the  Dine- 
teenth  century  by  oblatea  of  thp  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, who  followed  the  Cjinatlinn  fur-hunters  on 
their  extensive  journeys,  and  were  spurred  on  by 
the  growing  Evangelical  mission.  While  in  the 
archdioeefies  of  Quebec  and  Toronto  moat  of  the 
Indians  were  already  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  wild 
tribes  in  the  icy  West  the  Gospel  was  carried.  On 
the  Red  River,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  EvangeJ- 
ica!  mbsiona  worked  side  by  side.  There  is  now 
the  flourishing  province  of  Manitoba,  ^s-ith  400,000 
inhabitants.  Statistics  do  not  show  how  many  of 
the  35,0{X1  Indians  are  Roman  Cathohca.  Besides 
Ih?  archdiocese  of  St.  Bonifacius,  tlie  diocese  of  St, 
Albert  and  the  vicariate  of  Saskatchewan  and  Atha- 
basca-Mackenzie have  been  formed  in  the  West 
^the  last-named  reaches  Jjp  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains  the  diocese  of  New  West- 
minster lias  been  founded.  Among  its  30,000  Ro- 
man Cathohcs  there  are,  acconling  to  the  xMuswfw» 
CalholiccE^  15,000  Indians.  Oblatea  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  work  everjrwhere,  but  accurate 
statisticfl  in  regard  to  their  activity  arc  not  to  be 
had. 

The  following  table  Is  taken  from  the  Official 
Cotltdic  £hVectory  for  1908: 
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202.176 
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The  regions  colonized  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese were  won  at  that  time  for  Roman  t'tttholic 
Christianity  tlirough  the  labors  of  the  Franciscans 
and    Dominicans.     Later    came    the 
2.  I^atln     Jesuits,  who  had  in  many  ctwes  great 
America     apparent  success.     With  the  suppres- 
and  the      sioti  of  tlie  order,  their  institutions  de- 
Weat  Indies, caycd  and  the  converts  were  scattered 
and   lapsed   into   heathenism.     How- 
ever, in  course  of  time,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  in 
this  region  gained  a  certain  civilisation  and  at  the 
,|pame  time  tid opted  the  Roman  Cntholic  forms.    On 
the  whole,  the  region  api^eara  to  be  Christianized, 
but  the  conditions  are  entirely  unsound.    The  edu- 
cational level  of  the  clergy  is  incredibly  low  and  the 
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general  morality  is  degraded.  In  many  of  these 
land®  nothing  is  done  for  those  who  are  still  heathen. 
In  Mexico,  there  are  now  more  than  12,000,000  Ro- 
man Catholics,  namely,  2,000,000  Spani>*h  Creoles, 
4,000,000  Indians,  and  70,000  Negroes,  the  remain- 
der being  half-breeds;  only  200,000  Indians  are  still 
heathen,  and  apparently  no  mission  work  is  done 
among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  se%^eral  Protestant  denominations  in 
the  United  States  carry  on  a  successful  work  of 
prop agund ism  among  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion. In  Central  America  there  are  said  to  be  still 
1,200,000  Indians  out  of  a  population  of  3,000,000. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  Roman  Cntholics;  but 
here  also  there  are  uncivilized  Indians,  among  whom 
mission  work  is  apparently  not  carrie<l  on.  Although 
the  whole  region  is  under  the  Propaganda,  only 
Honduras  Is  noted  in  the  ^fiii.noneJt  Caikoticw.  Here 
Jesuits  report  19,000  Roman  Catholics;  whether 
work  is  done  among  the  heathen  is  not  stated.  In 
the  church  provinces  of  the  Antilles,  missions  to  the 
heathen  can  hardly  be  expecte<i.  The  Misswnfs 
Caiholicw  gives  the  following  statistics: 

Koman 
Inbabitants.     Catliolioi. 

Vicariate  of  JamaJca 727,630  13,000 

Ad.  Port  of  Spain   (Trinidad.   Tobfuto, 

Greniitia.  St.  Vincont  and  Sta,  Liicfa)  304,000  180,340 
D.  Koi^eau  (Dominica.  Aniiicua,  Barbudfi, 

St.  Thomjw.  St.  Croix,  etc.)  ........    146.000  50,00C 

Vie&riale  of  Curayoo    40,100  38,2X 

Besides  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans  and  Rc'demptionLsts 
labor  there.  The  principal  acti\ity  is  \\\  the  direc- 
tion of  makitig  conversions  among  the  Evangelical 
Negro  population.  The  other  islands  of  the  Greater 
Antilles  are  not  noted  in  the  MUmonm  Cathoticce. 
In  South  America,  the  same  source  reports  for 
Guiana  and  Patagonia  the  following  statistics: 

Roman 
Inbabitants.  CathoUca. 

1.  Vicariate  of  Demeram  (with  the  Bar- 

badoe) 200.000  600 

On  the  m&inlaod 200.000  23,500 

2.  Vicariate  Surinam  CRedaoaptiomBta) .  64,000  17.000 

3.  Prefecture  of  C^yeoiiie 31,000  20,000 

Patxigonia  has  the  two  apostolic  vicariates,  North 
and  South  Patagonia,  in  which  the  Salesians  work. 
Beside  103,000  Roman  Catholics  and  5,700  Protea- 
tanta  there  are  here  1,500  Indians;  nothing  is  said 
regarding  a  mission  to  them.  Franciscans  and 
Capuchins  do  mission  work  among  the  Indians  of 
South  America.  In  Chili  t  here  are  stations  i n  Chilian 
and  in  the  island  of  Chiloe^  whence  work  is  done 
among  the  Aniucanians  of  the  mainland.  The 
Capuchins  have  in  Arauco,  Valdivia,  and  Llanqui- 
hue  26,700  converts.  In  Boh  via  an  Indian  mission 
is  mentioned  (Tarija,  La  Paz,  Tarata,  Sucre  and 
Potosi,  the  last  with  4,000  adherents).  In  Brazil, 
the  mission  undertaken  in  1870  was  almost  de»- 
troyeti  by  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  but  recently 
it  has  been  actively  pushed.  Here  the  Capuchins 
work  and  they  have  20,3"i0  converts  among  500,000 
heathen.  The  number  of  heathen  Indians  in  South 
America  is  estimated  at  two  millions.  The  statis- 
tics regarding  Roman  mi.ssions  in  America  are  so 
incomplete  and  inexact  that  a  statistical  summary, 
similar  to  that  given  for  other  parts  of  the  world, 
is  impossible.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  Amer- 
ica, according  to  atininable  information,  there  are 
544,402  RoEnan  Catholic  converts  from  be&tbeniva 
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(Evangelicals,  813,700,  excluding  the  Negroes  of 
the  United  States). 

4.  Australia  and  OoeanU:  (1)  The  Roman 
mission  in  Australia  among  i^rigines  is  of 
slight  moment.  In  New  Nursia.  in  West  Australia, 
four  priests  (Spanish  Benedictines)  and  43  lay 
brothers,  with  2  sisters,  care  for  the  100  (according 
to  Die  Kaihalische  Kirchey  140)  surviving  aborigines. 
In  the  north,  on  Beagle  Bay,  the  Trappists  labor 
with  8  priests  and  10  lay  brothers,  since  1890,  among 
350  natives.  They  had  60  converts,  but  aban- 
doned their  task,  which  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
Pallottinians  (see  Pallotti,  Vincenzo,  Pallot- 
timianb).  In  the  diocese  of  Victoria  and  Pal- 
merston  several  thousand  natives  are  known,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  a  mission  among  them.  In  Queens- 
land a  vicariate  was  erected  in  1887  for  the  aborig- 
ines; but  there  is  no  report  of  missionary  work 
there  (the  Evanq^lical  mission  has  23  stations  with 
1,100  native  Christians,  11  stations  for  Chinese  with 
700  Christians,  and  8  stations  for  natives  who  have 
been  brought  in  from  the  islands,  with  2,000  con- 
verts. (2)  In  New  Zealand  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  established  themselves  in  183S,  when 
the  Evangelical  mission  was  already  flourishing. 
They  succeeded  in  gathering  5,000  Maoris.  During 
the  insiurections  which  followed,  these  were  scattered 
and  in  1870  the  complaint  was  made  that  there  was 
no  longer  a  Maori  mission.  In  the  archdiocese  of 
Wellington  are  4  stations  with  1,500  Roman  Catho- 
lics; for  the  diocese  of  Auckland  5,000  are  given 
(according  to  Die  Katholieche  Kirchej  5,700),  in 
charge  of  eight  priests  of  Mill  Hill.  (3)  In  New 
Caledonia,  where  the  first  efforts  of  the  London 
Mission  were  rendered  vain  by  the  Marists,  the  Ro- 
man mission  was  soon  very  successful;  it  was,  how- 
ever, destroyed  by  a  revolt  of  the  natives,  but  was 
resumed  under  the  protection  of  the  French.  Since 
the  founding  of  the  colony,  the  aborigines  have 
rapidly  died  out;  of  100,000  but  25,000  remain. 
The  neighboring  Loyalty  Islands,  whose  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  these  islands  were  for 
the  most  part  evangelized,  are  incorporated  in  the 
vicariate  of  New  Caledonia.  The  London  Mission 
which  was  working  there  was  forced  out  and  the 
remaining  heathen  islanders  were  easily  won  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  mission;  the  remainder  con- 
tinued true  to  their  faith  in  spite  of  oppression. 
The  vicariate,  which  includes  also  the  northern 
New  Hebrides,  has  36  stations  and  11,500  Roman 
Catholics.  Of  this  number,  18  stations  are  on  the 
mainland,  but  the  number  of  converts  there  is  not 
given;  in  any  case,  the  majority  of  the  aborigines 
have  not  yet  been  won  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Native  Evangelical  teachers  from  the 
Loyalty  Islands  have  undertaken  independent  mis- 
sionary work  in  New  Caledonia;  recently  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Mission  has  entered  this  field  as  well  as 
the  Loyalty  Islands. 

The  MxMionei  Catholica  gives  the  following  figurea:  63 
priesta,  23  schools  (10  boarding-schools  with  1,600  scholars), 
52  lay  brothers  and  54  sisters  (Evangelical  mission  in  the 
Loyalty  Islands:  3  stations,  2  missionaries,  34  native  pas- 
tors, 10,195  Christians).  (4)  Prefecture  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides. This  was  separated  from  the  above-men tione<l  vica- 
riate in  1901.  Here  too  the  Marists  entered  the  field  of 
the  Evangelical  mission,  worthily  founded  here  by  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  which  was  freely  shed  in  ErromaDga.    There 


are  16  prieata,  7  schoola,  and,  aooordins  to  Die  baOutiUeks 
Kireke,  1,200  oonverta.  (Evangelical  miBsion:  0  Btationa, 
37  miflsionariee,  1  ordained  native,  8,995  Christians,  and 
234  schools  with  4.00O-5.000  scholars.)  (5)  Vicariate  cf 
Central  Ooeania :  Futuna  and  Wallis  Islands  form  the  diief 
seat  of  the  Marists  who,  starting  from  here,  placed  misrione 
in  the  Evangelical  missionary  fields  on  the  neighboring  island- 
groups.  They  were  brought  into  Tonga,  by  the  military 
occupation  of  the  French,  but  have  won  only  1,890  of  the 
22,000  islanders.  The  entire  vicariate  coimts  15  statioiu, 
18  priests,  2  lay  brothers,  59  sisters.  9,450  converts,  44 
schools  and  2,000  scholars.  (6)  Vicariate  of  theSajnoaA 
Islands.  Here  too  the  Marists  have  established  work  in 
a  field  already  evangelised.  As  a  result  of  the  confessional 
divisions,  old  tribal  feuds  broke  out  anew  in  bloody  con- 
flicts. The  Roman  Catholic  mission  makes  every  effort  to 
profit  by  the  new  political  situation.  There  are  15  stations 
(25),  18  priests  (10  missionaries),  1  native  priest  (181),  3  lay 
brothers,  10  sisters,  6.000  converts  (33,310),  67  schools  (261), 
758  scholars  (8.783).  (7)  The  vicariate  of  the  Viti  Islands 
was  detached  from  the  prefecture  of  Central  Oceania  in 
1844.  At  first  the  efforts  of  the  Marists  had  but  little  suc- 
cess in  comparison  with  the  earlier  work  of  the  English 
Methodists.  Only  when  the  colonisation  from  Australia 
increased  did  larger  Roman  Catholic  communities  arise 
among  the  natives.  There  are  17  stations  (10),  32  priests 
(11),  11  lay  brothers,  28  sisters,  9.848  converts  (97.254).  31 
schools,  2,471  scholars  (34.966).  The  statistics  rehtting  to 
Rotuma  are  here  included.  (8)  The  vicariate  of  "New 
Gxdnea  embraces  the  English  part  of  the  island  besides  the 
Louisiade  and  Torres  Islands,  and  was  in  1887  assigned  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Issoudun.  The 
London  Mission  had  already  opened  up  this  field  after  over^ 
coming  great  difficulties:  8  stations  (10),  18  priests  (10  ini»> 
sionaries  and  1(M  native  pastors),  22  lay  brothers,  37  aia- 
ters,  4,000  converts  (6.492),  29  schools  (45).  1.084  scholars 
(2,01 1 ).  (9)  The  vicariate  of  KefW  Pomerania  was  assigned 
in  1889  to  thd  same  congregation.  It  embraces  the  whole 
Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  Roman  mission  came  here  also 
into  a  successful  Evangelical  missionary  field,  that  of  the 
Australian  Methodists,  from  whose  communities  the  greato' 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  were  won.  There  are  11  sta- 
tions (3),  20  priests  (3.  besides  4  ordained  natives  and  98 
assistants).  29  lay  brothers.  17  sisters,  13  schools  (101).  600 
scholars  (3,000).  6.600  converts  (7,962).  In  the  prefecture 
of  Kaisor  Wllhelmsland  are  3  Roman  Catholic  stations 
of  the  Steyl  Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  situated  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  German  protectorate  (7  Evangelical  in  the 
East),  7  priests  (13).  9  lay  brothers.  4  schools.  (4)  Die 
katholiache  Kirche  reports  400  converts.  (11)  and  (12)  The 
prefectures  of  the  Solomon  Islands  were  founded  in  1807 
and  1898.  and  entrusted  to  the  Marists.  In  the  two  7  priests 
are  active.  (13)  In  the  vicariate  of  the  Caroline  Islands, 
after  the  group  was  awarded  to  Spain,  the  Carmelites  in 
Ponape  sought  with  the  aid  of  the  military  power  to  sup- 
press the  Evangelical  mirt>*ion.  In  spite  of  their  bloody  de- 
feats, they  finally  succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  their  church 
the  Christians,  who  were  at  la^^t  intimidated.  The  same  con- 
gregation had  already  worked  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
West  Carolines.  They  report  4  stations  (3.  with  the  Marshall 
Islands).  12  priests  (7  missionaries,  besides  22  native  |>a»- 
tors),  14  lay  brothers,  16  schools  (120),  900  scholars  (5,587), 
1,400  converts  (18,115).  (14)  The  vicariate  of  the  GUibert 
Islands  includes  the  EUice  Islands.  Here  the  missionaries 
from  Issoudun  compete  with  the  English  and  American  mis- 
sions. There  are  11  stations,  11  priests  (27  native  pastors, 
including  the  Tokelon  IslandJs).  12  lay  brothers,  9  sisters,  67 
schools  (27),  1,220  scholars  (3,357),  11.000  converts  (10,734, 
including  the  Tokelon  Islands).  (15)  The  vicariate  of  Tahiti 
has  existed  since  1844,  when  the  Evangelical  mission  was 
forced  out  by  French  arms.  On  the  principal  island,  the 
Roman  mission,  carried  on  by  the  congregation  of  Picpus, 
has  had  but  little  success.  The  natives  have  remained  true 
to  their  confession.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  western 
islands  of  the  group.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  greater 
success  with  the  still  heathen  population  of  the  Pammotu 
Islands  and  recently  they  have  won  converts  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  Harvey  Islands  also,  which  belong  to  the  same 
apostolic  vicariate.  Of  the  32,000  inhabitants  of  the  regions 
here  noticed.  7,230  are  Roman  Catholics  (18,470);  there  are 
26  stations  (7),  18  priests  (8),  12  lay  brothers,  24  sisters.  52 
schools  (46?)  and  1.800  scholars  (3,389).  (16)  In  the  vicari- 
ate of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  among  the  savage  and 
rapidly  diminishing  population,  the  Congregation  of  Picpus 
has  after  long-continued  efforts  at  last  succeeded  in  winning 
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the  greater  numtter.  Of  4,000  esiivefl  3. 1 50  are  Eom&n  Cath- 
ottcs;  there  are  H  statioan*?  priests,  10  lay  brotherfl,  10  Bir»l<?n«it 
060  scholnrs.  (17)  The  vicaxiat«  of  Hawaii  is  dw  in  th« 
hftdds  of  the  Picpui  Bociety.  Nearly  half  of  the  islanders, 
who  were  long  befofo  pvmogr'liied^  bAV«  been  eouvtuted,  re- 
sulting m  14,000  RocQAn  Catholics  (14,922).  Almost  u  many 
have  bcs«Q  won  among  the  Chinee  and  Japkanese  iinmigran tit, 
with  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  Portuguese  are  counted. 
There  are  reported  15  stationa  (1),  24  priMls  {3),  33  lay 
brotheTB.  4S  deters,  17  schoolA  (fiOT),  1,943  scholarw  (S,509). 
Die  kaihaliMh*  KircM  Eiv«a  the  foH  owing  utatifttin)  in  re- 
eud  to  the  whole  Catbolio  migAion  in  the  Paciiic:  205  sta* 
tioni  (207)«  288  pri«at«  (122),  219  lay  brothers.  452  eisten, 
12ft.032  convert*  (278.000),  426  schools  (2,917),  19.927 
Bcholare  (71,437).  The  eorteaponding  figijriM  io  n«gard  to 
the  aborigines  on  the  mainlandiA  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
whole  Roman  Catholic  mlmion  to  tbe  heathen  can  be  Hum- 
mariied  as  followii:  2,^70  stationA  (3.700),  4,009  priests 
(4,4S5),  1,954  lay  brothers.  4,»37  sjfftera  (3,11§  unmarried 
female  mlMionariefl,  aceordiug  to  J.  8.  Dennis,  CtnUrmiai 
Survey  of  Foreiffn  Mistiont,  Nerw  York,  1902),  10, 4M  »ehools 
(18.921),  700.000  acholan  (867.370),  3,878.712  oonverta 
(3,d71,6fiS  excJudinjf  the  Negcoea  in  the  United  States). 

R.  GEm^DUMANN. 

B»  Protestant  Missions* 
L  Introduction:  Christianity  being  the  one 
world  religioEi,  it  alone  has  the  vocation  for  a  world 
miBBion.  It  is  the  world  religion,  because  it  is  both 
universa!  and  absolute.  It  m  the  uni* 
1,  The  vorsal  religion;  for  it  offers  to  ail  hu- 
Bftsis  of  manity,  without  difference  of  seXf  a^e, 
Christian  education,  rank,  cmlization,  natioti- 
Missions,  ahty,  color,  or  race*  tliat  assured  salva- 
tion which  ig  needed  by  all,  and  ini- 
posoa  a  condition  of  salvation  which  can  be  reulized 
by  all.  It  m  the  al>solute  religion*  for  It  differs 
from  all  other  religions  through  the  assurance  of 
the  objective  truth  of  its  faith,  warrante<l  by  the 
sacred  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  It  therefore  diffc'rs 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  in  tlrnt  it  substitutes 
(1)  an  objective  true  knowledge  of  God  for  purt^ly 
Hubjective  human  conceptions  of  him,  and  (2)  the 
divine  act  of  deliverance  for  human  attempts  at 
self-deliverance,  Ab  God  haa  prepareti  in  Christ 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  so  he  wills  tliat  tliis  sal- 
vation should  be  offered  to  all  men,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places;  and  since  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  orderly  sending  forth  of  messengers  of 
salvation,  so  God  wills  the  world  mission.  The 
whole  history  and  doctrine  of  Christiaa  salvation 
is  so  penetrated  by  thought  of  universa]  ialvation 
that  the  world  mission  is  a  simple  and  natural  coti- 
sequence.  But,  outride  this  logical  obligation, 
there  is  a  direct  mission  command  which,  like  a 
categorical  imperative,  compels  obedience  from 
every  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jci^us. 
Tradition  <leclares  that  the  risen  Christ  gave  the 
command  to  his  apostles  to  go  forth  and,  by  pro- 
claiming his  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  to  bring 
all  mitions  to  liim.  The  mission  comnmnd  is  as 
much  the  logical  result  of  tlie  human  personality 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  universalistic  quality  of  his 
teachings  as  the  fruit  of  liis  death.  Altogether 
the  instrument  of  Gofl,  Jesus  matle  salvation  a 
reality  at  first  in  the  matt  modest  sphere;  frt^m  the 
holy  seed  in  Israel  he  raise<l  his  instruments^  and 
only  when  everything  was  accomplished  he  gave 
them  the  royal  command  to  conqiier  the  world. 
He  first  familiari^&ed  them  with  the  great  idea  of 
the  universality  of  hia  kingdom,  and  then  drew  the 


practical  consequences;  he  sowed  one  missionary 
seed  after  the  other,  until,  with  the  growing  under- 
standitig  of  his  life-work,  the  understanding  of  the 
missionary  task  wan  ripened.  And  only  after  he 
had  fulfdied  everything,  and  as  the  Crucifictl  and 
Risen  One  went  unto  his  Father,  he  promised  to 
his  disciples  strength  from  above  enabling  them  to 
do  greater  works  tlrnn  he  had  done.  To  these  great 
works  especially  belongs  the  preaching  of  the  king- 
dom beyond  the  bounds  of  Israel  over  the  whole 
world. 

A  great  world  movement  was  produced  by  tlie 
marching  order  of  Jesus,  so  majestic  in  its  simplio- 
ity:  "  Go  forth. '^  Innumerable  armies  of  messen- 
gers have  **  gone  forth  *' — first  to  the 
2.  General  Greco- Roman  world,  then  to  the  Ger- 
Results,  man-Slavonic  world,  and  lastly  o\Tr 
all  parts  of  the  earth  since  the  age  of 
great  discoveries,  the  fifteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. The  whole  history  of  the  ChrLstian  Church 
has  become  mission  history,  and  if  now  and  then 
there  have  been  periods  of  quiescence,  that  march- 
ing order  lias  nevertheless  always  produced  a  re- 
new^ai  of  missionary  work.  Nineteen  hundred 
years  after  its  issuance,  it  has  become  again  so 
vital  that  Christian  nations  and  churches  have 
started  ii  missionary  movement  which  has  no  paral- 
lel in  either  of  the  two  former  periods.  The  words 
of  Jesus  demonstrate  their  truth  by  their  effect. 
The  mission  command  of  Jesus  has  revolutionized 
the  hiiJtory  of  the  world.  Of  the  about  1,540  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  who  inhabit  the  earth  to- 
day, 550  millions  are  Christians  at  least  in  name. 
This  status  of  Christendom  is  the  fruit  of  missions, 
for  to  each  of  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  present 
era  the  Gospel  has  been  brought  by  missionaries. 
This  great  Christianity  gathereti  in  by  missions  is 
composetl  both  of  peoples  who  already  possessed 
a  civilization  before  they  were  Christianized^  and 
of  those  who  Licked  this  possession;  and  it  is  stri- 
king that  the  barbarian  nations  since  t  lieir  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  have  become  the  standard- 
bearers  of  civilijtation  and  the  leaders  in  history. 
So  the  mission  history  of  the  past  has  proved  that 
neither  race  nor  civilization  constitutes  a  difference; 
salvation  in  ClirLst  is  for  all  men,  all  are  in  need  of 
it,  all  may  gain  it,  and  in  all  it  has  proved  its 
strength.  This  fact  of  missionary  history  is  a 
proof  of  so  much  greater  force  for  the  vocation 
of  Christianity  as  a  world  religion  and  a  world 
mission  in  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  closed 
missioimry  periods  of  the  past.  There  is  a 
modern  missionary  period  in  which  this  fact  is 
being  repeated,  and  this  phase  is  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  a  united 
Christianity  which  carriea  on  the  mission  of  the 
present  day — a  circumstance  which  constitutes  ono 
of  its  dark  sides  and  causes  many  impedimenta 
and  disagreements. 

This  section  will  treat  of  Protestant  missions  in 
two  principal  divisions:  (1)  a  general  view  of  the 
history  of  colonial  missions,  by  which  is  meant 
Christian  work  carried  on  by  different  nations  with- 
in the  hmit«  of  Christendom  or  of  the  territories 
acquired  by  them;  and  (2)  of  the  separate  fielda 
of  foreign  missions. 


Missions  to  the  Heathen 
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IL  Colonial  Missions.  1.  The  Period  of  the 
Beformation  and  of  the  Old  Protestant  Orthodoxy ; 
It  was  long  before  a  mission  era  dawned  in  Evan- 
gelical Christendom,  although  a  great  era  of  dis- 
covery and  conquest  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  Reformation  which  inspired  the 
1.  Attitude  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  extended 
of  the  mission  work  in  Africa,  America,  and 
Beforxners.  Asia.  But  the  great  fact  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  World  had  scarcely 
any  marked  effect  upon  the  Reformed  churches; 
principally  because  the  new  discoveries  were  made 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  which  took  possession 
of  the  transatlantic  countries.  Therefore  the  young 
Protestantism  lacked  any  direct  connection  with 
the  heathen  lands  which  then  became  attainable, 
and  even  had  it  wished  to  enter  those  fields,  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  certainly  have  been  hostile. 
Besides  this,  the  conflict  with  the  degenerate  Chris- 
tianity of  the  older  Christian  nations,  the  struggle 
for  self-preservation  against  papal  and  imperial 
aggression,  the  necessity  of  consolidating  its  own 
life  and  government,  and  the  general  confusion  and 
wars  which  followed  the  era  of  the  Reformation 
laid  claim  to  all  the  strength  of  Protestantism. 
Moreover,  the  missionary  idea  was  lacking  because 
the  comprehension  of  a  continuous  missionary  duty 
of  the  Church  was  limited  among  the  Reformers 
and  their  successors  by  a  narrow-minded  dogma- 
tism combined  with  a  lack  of  historical  sense.  They 
knew  of  the  great  missions  of  the  past,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas  the  apostles  had  already  gone 
forth  to  the  whole  world  and  they  and  their  dis- 
ciples had  essentially  accomplished  the  missionary 
task.  Christianity,  therefore,  had  already  proved 
its  universal  vocation  as  a  world  religion  and  the 
missionary  promises  had  been  met.  The  Christian- 
ity of  that  time  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the 
Church  which  had  been  gathered  together  from  the 
heathen.  When  Luther  spoke  of  the  heathen,  he 
meant  those  who  were  not  Israelites,  but  were  for- 
merly heathen  and  had  come  to  constitute  Christen- 
dom. Very  rarely  did  his  outlook  go  beyond  these; 
but  even  when  this  happened,  he  never  thought  of 
sending  a  mission  to  the  heathen  of  his  time.  The 
thought  of  missions  was  in  a  sense  precluded  both 
by  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  according  to 
which  it  is  left  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  to 
lead  the  heathen  unto  Christ,  and  by  the  eschatol- 
ogy  of  the  time,  which  looked  upon  the  end  of  the 
world  as  fast  approaching.  Calvin  regarded  the 
apostolate  as  a  munns  exiraordxnarium,  while  a 
special  effort  of  man,  that  is  to  say,  thfe  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  for  the  heathen,  was  not  neces- 
sary. Even  Zwingli  and  Butzer  do  not  recog- 
nize continuous  mission  work  as  a  duty  of  the 
Church. 

Only  one  theologian  of  the  Reformation,  and  he 
was  of  the  second  rank,  raised  himself  above  this 
narrow  view.    This  was  Adrian  Sara  via,  whose  im- 
portance has  been  discovered  quite  re- 
8.  Adrian  cently.     He    was   pastor   in   Antwerp 
Saravia.     and  Brussels  and  also  professor  in  Ley- 
den;   later  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  died  in   1613.     Saravia  published   in    1590  an 
OSBay,  De  diverais  miniatrorum  gradibvs  sic  lUa  domr 


ino  fuerunt  instituti,  to  defend  the  episcopal  form 
of  church  government,  in  which  he  emphasized  tht 
necessity  of  an  episcopate  clothed  with  apostolic 
authority  by  referring  among  other  things  to  the 
planting  of  new  churches.  In  this  connection  Sara- 
via devotes  a  special  chapter  (x  viL  )  to  missions,  under 
the  title:  The  conmiand  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  aU 
peoples  has  become  an  obligation  of  the  Church 
since  the  apostles  entered  into  heaven.  He  proves 
in  this  chapter  that  the  command  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  world  and  the  duty  of  spread- 
ing it  among  all  {)eoples  refer  to  all  times  imtil  the 
end  of  the  world.  Even  to-day,  Saravia  continues, 
the  Gospel  is  not  yet  proclaimed  to  all  peoples,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  obey  that  conmiaDd, 
which  was  first  given  to  the  apostles  alone.  The 
Church  has  therefore  not  only  the  duty  but  also 
the  authority  for  this  great  work.  It  is  true  that 
those  who  undertake  this  work  must  be  well  equipped 
mentally,  and  since  individuals  may  easily  deceive 
themselves  as  to  their  vocation  for  the  task,  the 
authorization  of  the  Church  is  necessary.  But 
in  this  sane  understanding  of  the  mission  conmiand 
Saravia  stood  alone.  Beza  and  Johann  Gerhard 
of  Jena  opposed  Saravia,  the  former  as  early  u 
1592,  the  latter  twenty- five  years  later.  Beza  did 
this  in  a  special  polemical  work:  Ad  tratationem  de 
miniatrorum  gradibua  ab  Adriano  Saravia  Bdga  edv- 
tam,  Theo.  Bezce  reaponaio,  and  Gerhard,  in  locus 
xxiii.  of  his  Loci  thedogici. 

Nevertheless  in  the  years  1555  and  1559  two  en- 
terprises were  initiated  which  were  designated  mis- 
sions, one  of  the  Reformed  and  the 
8.  Two     other  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    One 
Early      of  these  was  established  in  Brazil  id 
Attempts,  order  to  found  there  a  French  colcnr 
by  a  French  adventurer,   Durand  de 
Villegaignon,  who,  however,  turned  out  later  to  be 
a  traitor  to  Protestantism.    The  colonists  were  a^ 
companied  by  four  pastors  from  Geneva,  who  wbr 
also  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  native  heathen; 
but  the  whole  enterprise  was  a  failure,  and  a  mis- 
sion was  never  established.     A  similar  fate  befeii 
the  attempt  of  the  Swedish  King  Gustavus  Vaa 
when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  tried  to  bring 
into  the  Evangelical  church  the  nominal  Ronun 
Catholics     among     the     Laplanders.       This    wb5 
an   attempt   at   reformation    by   the    exercise  of 
the  territorial  authority  of  the  Church,  and  it  con- 
sisted   only  in     the    sending    of     priests    (little 
qualified  for  the  task)  and  the   building  of  par- 
sonages.     The    undertaking    failed    and    a  real 
mission  to  the  Laplanders  was  first   realized  bf 
Thomas  von  Westen   and  Nils  Joachim  Christian 
Stockfleth  (qq.v.). 

Still  more  decidedly  than  the  Reformers,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy,  Lu- 
theran as  well  as  Reformed,  denied  the 
4.  BeformedCOQ^u^uo^u    missionary  duty   of  the 

and  lin-     Church  in  spite  of  the  chafge  repeatedlj 
theranOp-   brought  in  the  Roman  OathdUc  pokor 

position,     ics  of  the  time  that  the  Ghmeh  of  the 

Reformation  oould  not  be  the  tnie 

Church  because  it  did  no  nuasiQii  work  amoqi^  tlie 

heathen.    The  chief  leaders  of  the  oupoiilioit  to 

missions  were  the  greait  dogmlieiMi  Mmhi  <li^ 
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hard  (q-v.)  and  the  Wittenberg  theologic&l  faculty, 
Their  arj^uinent  Is  esseotiiiily  twofold:  (1)  The 
apostles  have  already  proclaimed  the  Goapel 
throughout  the  whole  world;  (2)  the  missionary 
vocation  of  the  Church  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  apostles.  Accompanying  thi^s  polemic 
against  missions,  a  few  voices  began  to  be  raised 
in  thoir  favor,  especially  in  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Denmark.  One  can  divide  tliese  advocates  into 
three  groups:  (1)  those  who,  though  not  recogni- 
sing the  duty  of  the  Church  to  send  out  miasionB, 
fitill  admitted  the  duty  of  the  Christian  powers  to 
Christiatuze  their  heathen  subjects;  (2)  thase  w*ho 
ill  principle  believed  in  a  mission  duty  of  the  Church, 
but  for  reasons  of  expetliency  ilid  not  think  it  should 
be  fulfilled  at  this  time;  and  i'A)  thoHe  who  with- 
out  any  reservations  required  oliedienoe  to  the  mb- 

,  flionary  command.  However^  they  all  lacked  prac- 
tical energy  and  they  attained  no  positive  resultn 
wliatever.  Only  one  enterprise  can  te  noted  and 
this  bears  a  thoroughly  individualktic  stamp.  It 
was  the  journey  to  Abyssinia  of  Peter  Hoiling,  a 
lawyer  of  Lubeck  who,  probably  influenced  by  Hugo 
Grotiufli  went  tliither  to  restore  to  life  the  moribund 
Abyssinian  Church  (see  Abyssinia  and  the  Aby&- 
81NLVN  Chuhch;  and  Africa,  II. ,  Aby&sinia). 
Outside  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  the  Amliaric  language,  the  twenty  years'  stay 
of  Heding  in  Abysms inia  had  no  results  and  oo  one 
continued  his  work,  German  Lutheran  Christianity 
was  for  the  first  time  earnestly  reminded  of  its  mis- 
sionary' duty  by  Baron  Justinian  von  Weltz,  wlio 
was  born  in  1021  in  Chemnitz,  educated  in  IHm,  and 
descended  from  an  old  and  noble  Austrian  house. 
He  was  an  ardent  Pietist,  and  demandetl  the  found- 

I  ing  of  a  missionary  society  in  connection  with  t!ie 
efforts  for  s|iiritual  regeneration.  He  urged  this  in 
three  tractates  issued  in  16<)4-ti(i,  of  which  the  first 
was  the  most  important.  It  contains  questions  ami 
appeals  to  all  those  addressed,  and  then  is  divided 
into  three  principal  divisions:  (I)  the  reasons  which 
prove  the  necessity  for  the  founding  of  a  mission; 
(2)  a  refutation  of  the  objections  made  by  orthodox 
theologians  to  the  continuous  missionary  obligation, 
as  stated  above,  and  (3)  definite  proj positions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  a  mission  should  be  instituted, 
Thb  tractate,  as  well  as  the  second  similar  one, 
Weltz  presented  at  the  corpua  evangeliconim  at  Re- 
gensburg,  where,  however,  no  action  was  taken. 
Disapi)ointed,  he  wrote  a  third  essay,  went  to  Hol- 
land and,  after  being  ordained  there,  departed  as  a 
missionary  to  8urinam,  where  this  prophet  of  mLs- 
flions,  who  had  been  denounced  as  a  fanatic  and 
dreamer,  soon  found  a  lonely  gra^^.  For  a  tinie 
this  appeal  for  an  awakening  remained  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Johannes  Heinrich 
Ursinus,  thesupenntendent  of  Regensburg,  issuetl  a 
tract  opjKising  WelliSt  but  the  tone  adopte^l  in  this 
writing  is  rather  violent  than  cordial,  and  the  argu- 
mentation is  exceedingly  weak ;  naturally  the 
author  does  not  defend  the  assumption  of  Ger- 
hard, but  he  declares  a  mission  to  be  inexpedient 
because  of  the  obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  heathen,  and  God  himself  which  hinder 
its  realisation. 
It  was  in  Holland  after  the  deUveranoe  from  the 


Spanish  yoke  and  when  it  became  a  colonial  power 

that  the  first  missionary  activity  was  developed 

among    the     Protestants.       However^ 

5.  Dutch    considerations  of  colonial  politics  rather 

Work  in  than  of  religion  were  the  cause  of  this 
East  Indiea^ixiovement  in  1602.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  which  at  that  time 
had  authority  over  the  colonies,  sent  out  mission- 
aries and  sutiported  missions;  the  clerical  convoca- 
tions and  sj^iods  participatjed  only  by  proWding 
colonial  pastors  who  were  at  the  same  time  mission- 
aries* A  seminary  for  the  education  of  these  mis- 
sionaries opened  by  Professor  Waliius  in  Ley  den 
existed  only  during  1022-34.  The  theory  of  the 
missionary  dtUy  of  the  colonial  government  waa 
liere  first  put  into  practise  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  no  lack  of  excellent,  spiritual- 
minded  colonial  pastors  in  the  mLssionj  which  grad- 
ually extended  over  the  whole  Malay  ArchipelagOp 
but  most  of  them  j>erformed  their  duties  in  a  for^ 
mal  manner  and  soon  returned  to  their  homes. 
Although  hundreds  of  thovisands  were  bapliKed, 
Christianity  was  little  more  than  a  veneer.  The 
rather  degenerate  remnants  of  this  old  Dutch  mis- 
sion became,  however,  otice  more  the  object  of 
special  pastoral  care  in  connection  with  the  mission- 
ary revival  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  England,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the 

Spanish  Armada  (15S8),  also  became  a  sea-power, 

the    long-continued    political    and    re- 

6.  Work  of  ligious    struggle    was    the    principal 

Eng-lish^  hindrance  to  the  awakening  of  an 
Ooloniata.  interest  in  missions.  This  struggle, 
however,  led  to  the  first  attempt  at  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
and  it  wfLs  then  tliat  the  first  interest  in  raissiona 
was  arotiseil  in  England.  Aiier  the  so-called  Cava- 
liers had  founded  the  first  English  colony  in  North 
America  (Virginia),  in  1584,  there  occurred,  in  1620, 
under  the  religious  oppression  of  the  Stuarts^  the 
second  and  larger  Puritan  emigration,  that  of  the 
so-called  Pilgrims  who  settknl  in  Massachusetta, 
and  in  1682  there  followed  a  third  headefl  by  Will- 
iam Penn  (q.v,),  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Puritans  immediately  included  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians  in  their  colonial  program.  But  it  was 
not  till  164tj  tliat  the  missionary  task  was  pur- 
sued in  a  really  Evangelical  spirit  by  John  Eliot 
(t|,v.).  He  succeeded  in  establishing  thirteen  com- 
mvmities  of  *'  praying  Indians'*;  unfortunately,  at 
the  end  of  his  self-sacrificing  life  he  experienced  the 
sorrow  of  seeing  most  of  these  coiumunitie^  des- 
troyed by  the  dreadful  Indian  wars  which  had 
meanwhile  broken  out.  The  heroic  and  successful 
missionary  activity  of  Eliot  aroused  attention  in 
England  and  a  general  collection  was  resolve<l  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  1649  a  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England  was 
founded  which  was,  however,  essentially  confined 
to  the  collection  of  donations.  Only  in  1695  and 
1701  were  two  societies  founded  w^hicb  graduidly 
att4iiued  importance  for  mlsi^ioiLs:  The  Society  for 
Promoting  ChriKtiim  Knowledge,  which  was  espe- 
cially helpful  to  the  Danish  and  Halle  mis.sion  in 
India,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which,  however,  confined 
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its  activity  for  the  first  century  of  its  existence 
principally  to  the  religious  care  of  the  colonists. 
The  powerful  East^India  Company,  which  received 
its  charter  in  1600  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  gave  no 
thought  to  missions. 

Denmark  also  possessed  colonies  after  1620  in 
the  East  Indies  and  after  1672  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  first  Lutheran  mission  started  from  Denmark 
in  1705,  on  the  initiative  of  King  Fred- 
7.  Early  erick  IV.  But  as  no  missionaries  could  be 
Danish  found  in  Denmark,  the  court  preacher 
Missions.  Luctkens  of  Copenhagen,  who  had 
been  called  from  Berlin,  turned  to  his 
pietistic  friends  in  Germany.  In  this  way  the  Da- 
nish mission  came  into  relationship  with  the  Ger- 
man Pietists  and  soon  also  with  August  Hermann 
Francke  (q.v.).  Two  of  his  pupils,  Bartholom&us 
Ziegenbalg  (q.v.)  and  Heinrich  PlQtschau,  went  as 
"  royal  missionaries  "  to  East  India  (Tranquebar), 
where  they  opened  the  way  for  an  Evangelical  mis- 
sion. In  Copenhagen  there  was  founded  a  royal 
"College  for  Advancing  the  Cause  of  the  Gospel," 
but  Francke  was  the  effective  leader.  Through  him 
Pietism  was  combined  with  the  mission  and  this 
combination  kept  the  latter  alive.  Still  another 
mission  was  established  by  Denmark,  namely  in 
Greenland,  not  however  by  the  king  but  by  a  pas- 
tor of  the  Lofoden,  Hans  Egede  (q.v.),  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  land  for  which  he  longed 
only  in  1721,  after  unspeakable  efforts  and  only  by 
connecting  himself  with  a  commercial  company 
enjoying  a  royal  privilege. 

2.  The  Bra  of  Pietism  and  Bationalism :  Pietism 
(q.v.),  the  first  great  reform  movement  inside  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation,  insisted  upon  personal 
Christianity  instead  of  mere  submission  to  external 
authority,  upon  a  Christianity  of  deeds 
l.Franoke's  instead  of  a  Christianity  of  words; 
Services,  upon  Bible  Christianity  instead  of  dog- 
matism; and  upon  the  general  priest- 
hood instead  of  adherence  to  a  rigid  rule  of  office. 
Its  insistence  upon  an  active  faith  qualified  Pietism 
for  the  mission  task  as  soon  as  its  attention  was 
directed  to  the  non-Christian  world.  Pietism  was 
the  father  of  the  heathen  mission  as  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions for  rescue  work,  a  combination  which  was 
illustrated  by  Francke,  who  became  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  missionary  movement  emanating  from 
Pietism.  By  his  far-reaching  pedagogical  plans, 
by  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz,  and  by  the 
call  of  two  of  his  pupils  to  aid  in  the  Danish  mission, 
he  was  led  to  mission  work  to  the  heathen.  His 
chief  services  in  the  field  are:  (1)  that  he  provided 
it  with  workers.  A  pedagogue  of  great  talent,  he 
was  able  to  make  his  orphan  asylum  a  means  of 
education  of  workers  of  all  descriptions  in  the 
service  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  (2)  that  he  awoke 
in  Evangelical  Christendom  the  consciousness  that 
it  should  itself  carry  on  the  mission  task  by  sus- 
taining the  missionaries  with  its  prayers  and  gifts; 
(3)  that  by  a  periodical  publication  he  diffused 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  mission  work. 
Francke  was  the  first  to  collect  a  praying,  giving, 
and  striving  missionary  society,  and  so  began  to 
lift  from  missions  the  ban  of  being  merely  the  offi- 
cial duty  of  the  Christian  colonial  government. 


Naturally,  for  the  time  being,  it  was  only  the  Piet- 
ists of  North  and  South  Germany  who  took  put  in 
the  work;  orthodoxy  still  fought  it  bitterly.  The 
institutions  of  Francke  graduated  in  the  oonne  of 
the  eighteenth  century  about  sixty  inisBioiiaricg, 
among  them,  besides  Zi^enbalg,  Fabridus,  vA 
Christian  Friedrich  Schwarts  (q.v.),  so  that  the 
Tranquebar  mission  is  rightly  called  the  Danisb- 
Halle  Mission.  Amid  much  trouble  caused  b? 
petty  annoyances  from  colonial  officials,  by  wv 
and  disputes  of  various  kinds,  this  mission  endured 
imtil  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  it  was  undermined  by  rationalism  at  home. 
English  aid  saved  it  from  entire  destruction;  later, 
the  Leipsic  Lutheran  Mission  entered  into  the  oU 
inheritance,  so  far  as  it  had  not  already  been  ab- 
sorbed by  Anglican  societies. 

A  thoroughly  new  life  came  into  the  missionvy 
movement  by  the  entrance  of  the  United  Brethrn 
into  the  field.  Count  Nikolaus  Ludwig  von  Zin- 
sendorf  (q.v.)  was  the  instrument  whom  God  used 
to  raise  the  missions  to  a  higher  plane.  Zinzendorf 
can  well  be  called  a  missionary  genioi 

2.  Zinzen-  Hb  first  impulses  to  mission  work  were 
dorf  and    received  in  the  house  of  Francke,  ud 

the  United  the  last  impulse  to  the  practical  real- 
Brethren,  ization  of  his  missionary  plans  wm 
given  by  the  sojourn  in  Copenhageo, 
1731,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a  negro 
from  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  and  with  Greenlaod- 
ers.    But  the  inclination  toward  the  missicm  ms 
implied  in  the  whole  quality  of  his  religious  nature. 
He  was  full  of  Christian  zeal  which  animated  him 
to  collect  aroimd  him  and  to  oi^ganize  ooworksn, 
for  whose  sphere  of  activity  he  recognised  no  local 
limits.   In  the  winning  of  these  coworkers,  the  Pron- 
dence  of  God  is  immistakable.      Zinsendorf  found 
them  among  those    heroic    Moravians    who  were 
driven  from  their  fatherland  because  of  their  faith 
and  were  ripened  by  suffering  and  persecution.  From 
them  and  certain  pilgrims  who  came  to  Hermhut,  ik 
organizing  genius  of  the  count  formed  a  oomiDU> 
nity  which  became  in  the  highest  degree  a  missioo 
church.    That  a  conununity  was  then  established 
which  put  all  its  energy  into  the  heathen  misskn, 
so  that  its  very  existence  became  identified  with 
this  work  and  has  remained  so  to  this  day,  is  the 
great  achievement  of  Zinzendorf  in  the  history  of 
missions.    At  the  death  of  the  count  (1760),  the 
missionary  success  of  the  Moravian  Church  sur- 
passed everything  that  had  been  done  by  the  Prot- 
estant world  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
They  had  sent  out  226  missionaries  to  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  except  Australia,  and  not  alone  to  Prot- 
estant colonial  possessions.    In  this  business-Iihe 
haste,  the  restless  genius  of  the  count  shows  itseU, 
but,  nevertheless,  there  is  something  heroic  in  the 
fact  that  such  a  small  community  could  apettte 
enterprises  which  extended  over  nearly  the  whole 
world. 

Nevertheless  the  missionary  activity,  till  then 
unheard  of,  developed  by  this  community,  failed  to 
inspire  the  Protestantism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  missionary  effort.  The  missioiiary  era  of 
Zinzendorf  fell  in  the  traii8itio&  period  betiieen  the 
dedine^of  orthodoxy  md  the  rise  of  mfinmlinn,  inH 
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neither  of  these  hn.d  any  comprehension  of  the  mis- 
gionary  task.  The  dislike  nourished  by  orthodoxy 
for  the  Pietiat  mission  was  also  felt 
8.  Apathy  toward  that  of  Hermhut;  the  ration- 
'oader  Ba-  alistic  spirit,  however,  which  soon 
tionaliatic  i«proatl  over  the  whole  Christian  world, 
InflueuoeB.  hi^l  for  ^U  missions  the  same  con- 
temptuous dislike,  since  toleration  was 
its  chief  glory.  But  since  the  Moravian  brother- 
hood cherishccJ  Zinzendorf's  inheritance  faithfully 
and  bravely,  even  in  such  an  wnfortunate  time  it 
came  to  form  a  living  bond  with  the  great  mission- 
ary movement  of  Germany  and  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  a  movement  that  owed  more 
of  it.s  inspiration  to  Hermhut  tlmn  isolated  fact« 
prove.  An  in  Germain y  Rationalism  dug  the  grave 
of  the  Banish  and  Halle  mission,  so  in  Holland, 
also,  it  proved  destructive.  Under  its  baleful  tn- 
fluence»  the  Dutch  Colonial  Mission,  which  had 
grown  more  and  more  mechanical  and  feeble,  be- 
came nearly  extinct.  Besides  thb,  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment changed  ita  policy,  conaidering  it  wiser  to 
favor  Mohammedanism,  and  this  attitude  was  main- 
tained until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  ccn* 
tury.  In  England  from  16D8  and  1701  existed  the 
two  societies  already  mentioned.  In  Scotland,  also, 
a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowl*xlge 
was  founded,  which  from  1740  sent  some  mission- 
aries to  the  North  American  Indians,  among  them 
David  Brainerd  (q.v.).  Otherwise  there  was  but 
little  interest  and  no  activity  in  missions  up  to  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
Great  Britain  liad  in  the  mean  while  Ix^come  the 
foremost  sea-power.  The  cause  lay  in  the  low 
level  of  moral  and  religious  life  which  obtained 
after  the  Restoration  (16&0).  In  the  fifth  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century  an  awakening  look  place 
which  did  not  immediately  develop  a  missionary 
activity,  but  in  which  lay  hidden  the  motive  power 
that,  in  the  follomng  generation,  caused  the  great 
mission  mo%'ement  with  which  the  present 
missionary  era  began.  John  Wesley  and  George 
Whitefield  (qq.v.)  were  the  instruments  of  the  im- 
pressive awakening  which  extended  to  the  fol- 
lowing generation  and  from  it  to  the  European 
countries  and  North  America.  It  wiu^  the  great 
importance  of  the  English  revival  that,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  a  series  of  great  events  in 
the  world's  hi^torj'',  it  opened  the  ears  of  the 
awakene<i  part  of  EvangeHcal  Christianity  to 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  reminding  it  of  the 
nearly  forgotten  missionary  command  and  ren- 
dering it  both  capable  and  willing  to  obey  this 
command* 

3.  The  Ih-esent  MiBsioxi  Era:  The  modern  mis^ 
sionary  movement  was  not  due  solely  to  the  relig- 
ious re\nval  just  mentioned;  a  seriea  of  secriljir 
facts  of  historical  importance  contributed.  Among 
these,  four  play  the  principal  part;  (I)  the  grt^at 
geographical  discoveries  which  began  with  Captain 
Cook  and  the  extension  of  the  world's  commerce 
which  ensued;  (2)  the  struggles  against  the  slave- 
trude  and  slavery;  (3)  the  awakening  of  the  na- 
tional conscienct*  of  England  against  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company  j  and  (4)  the  growth 
of  ccloniiil  conquest. 


To  what  a  degree  earnest  Christians,  especially 

in   England,   were  aroused   by  the  discoveries  of 

Cook,  appears  clearJy  in  a  number  of  tracts,  issued 

in  the  last  decades  of  the  eighteenth 

1,  Events  century,  which  sought  to  arouse  en- 
Leading'  to  thiisiasm  for  the  missionary  cause  by 

Bene  wed  reference  to  these  discoveries;  in  the 
BITort.  great  influenoe  which  they  exerted  on 
William  Carey  (q.v*),  the  great  pio- 
neer of  the  missionary  movement  and  the  founder 
of  the  first  modem  missionary  society,  and  in  the 
choice  of  a  group  of  South  iSea  Islands  (Tahiti)  as 
the  first  field  of  labor  of  the  second  modern  mis- 
sionary society,  that  of  London.  The  discoveries 
of  Cook  were  followed  by  others  which  continually 
attained  greater  proportions,  especially  in  Africa, 
and  the  fact  always  repeated  itself  that,  as  Living- 
stone said:  "  The  end  of  the  geographical  act  is  the 
teginmng  of  missionary  enterprise,"  The  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery, 
carried  on  in  connection  with  tlie  idea^  of  political 
liberty  and  philanthropy,  also  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  Christiana  to  the  heathen  world.  The 
leader  in  this  agitation  W7ia  William  Wilberforce 
(q.v.)*  After  a  struggle  of  nineteen  years,  the 
slave-trade  was  at  lost,  in  1807,  declared  illegal, 
and  in  ISIM  slavery  itself  was  abolished  in  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.  Already  in  1791,  a  philanthropic 
society  was  formetj,  which  transported  libt^rated 
English  and  AraDrican  slaves  to  Sierra  Leone  and 
made  their  civilization  its  exclusive  task*  The  ex- 
periment was  imsnccessful,  but  it  helpetl  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  English 
Church  (1799),  in  which  Wilberforce  took  an  active 
part,  England  luid  in  the  mean  time  become  a 
great  colonial  power,  but  the  old  colonial  history 
of  England  was  fuU  of  blootlshed,  treachery,  injus- 
tice anil  harshness  against  the  subject  jjeoplcji,  espe- 
cially those  of  India.  Since  1600  a  company  of 
merchiint  princes,  who  had  little  by  little  become  a 
conquering  power,  had  possessed  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  with  India,  It  had  but  one  aim:  to 
enrich  itself.  Besides  this,  its  officials  led  godless 
lives,  kept  large  harems,  and  looked  upon  it  ad  an 
amusing  spectacle  when  their  concubines  paid  wor- 
ship to  their  idols.  The  rule  of  this  company  lastetl 
for  more  than  eighty  years  in  India  without  the 
erection  of  a  single  church  for  their  oHicials,  and 
of  the  few  chaplains  who  from  1G98  were  sent  out 
tkR  a  result  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  a  governor- 
general  said:  "  Their  black  garb  offers  no  proteO' 
tion  against  the  general  mond  corruption,"  In  the 
b«*pDmng  the  company  was  religiously  indifferent, 
and  afterw^ard  it  was  bitterly  hostile  to  all  mission- 
ary endeavor.  Therefore,  when  the  unjust  wars 
which  it  waged^  the  violation  of  treaties  which  was 
a  part  of  its  policy,  and  ihe  oppressive  taxation 
which  impoverished  tlie  people  became  kno^^i  at 
home,  there  began  a  struggle  in  17S3  against  thia 
misgovernment,  which  lasted  for  thirty  years  and 
ended  in  the  legally  enforced  opening  of  Intiia  to  the 
missionaries.  In  these  struggles,  the  recognition 
of  the  sins  of  omission  of  the  government  toward 
its  heathen  subjects  grew  in  England,  so  that  tho 
missionary  duty  cauie  to  be  regarded  an  a  national 
obligation. 


scissions  to  the  Hsathsn 
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It  is  true  that  the  missionary  idea  had  at  this 
time  found  entrance  into  a  restricted  circle.  The 
primal  impulse  came  from  William 
2.  Carey  Carey,  a  self-taught  but  gifted  man  of 
and  the  remarkable  linguistic  capacity.  By 
Enirlish    three  different  means  he  set  in  motion 

Missionsxy  the  missionary  movement  in  1792:  (1) 
Societies,  by  ^  tract:  An  Enquiry  into  the  Obli- 
gations of  Christiana  to  use  Means  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen;  (2)  by  a  powerful 
sermon  on  Isa.  liv.  2,  3;  and  (3)  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  as  whose  first 
messenger  he  went  himself  to  India,  where  he  devel- 
oped a  powerful  activity,  especially  of  a  literary  sort, 
which  opened  up  the  way  for  the  modem  missions. 
This  had  a  stimulating  effect  far  beyond  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Already  in  1794  an  appeal  for  mis- 
sions was  made  to  all  Evangelical  pcdobaptist  dis- 
senters, and  it  was  heartily  approved,  even  by  the 
bishops,  of  whom  Dr.  Ilaweis  was  the  leader.  As 
a  result  of  this  beginning,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  which  great  numbers  participated,  was 
founded,  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  essen- 
tially an  oigan  of  the  Independents.  Partly  shamed 
by  these  enterprises  of  the  dissenters,  and  partly 
hindered  by  their  Anglican  conceptions  from  join- 
ing with  them,  such  members  of  the  Evangelical 
party  in  the  EstablLshed  Church  as  came  together 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Venn,  Charles  Simeon, 
William  Wilberf orce,  and  others,  united  for  the  found- 
ing of  an  Anglican  missionary  society,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  for  Africa  and  the  East,  in 
1799.  In  the  beginning,  it  had  a  thorny  path  to 
travel;  the  bishops  held  back  and  the  first  mission- 
aries had  to  be  drawn  from  Germany;  but  after 
its  great  secretary  Henry  Venn  succeeded,  in  1841, 
in  establishing  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  episcopate, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  society  became  more  and 
more  the  backbone  of  the  Evangelical  tendency  in 
the  E^ablished  Church  in  its  struggle  against  rit- 
ualism, it  developed  httle  by  little  into  the  great- 
est of  all  Evangelical  missionary  societies. 

So,  in  the  course  of  scarcely  seven  years,  three 
epoch-making  missionary  organizations  were  called 
into  existence,  and  with  them  the  missionary  ac- 
tivity of  Protestantism  entered  not  only  into  an 
entirely  new  phase,  but  also  obtained 

8.  Besnlts  the  firm  foundation  which  was  an  as- 
on  the      surance  of  healthy  progress.     This  was 

Continent,  at  first  apparent  in  the  fact  that  the 
new  missionary  movement  spread  also 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
This  had  already  been  the  case  with  the  English  re- 
vival movement,  which  had  exercised  a  vivifying 
influence  on  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  rejuvenating  the  older  Pietism  which 
had  found  a  new  guardian  in  the  German  Christian 
Society  founded  in  1780  and  having  its  home  in 
Basel.  Between  these  circles  and  the  English  mis- 
sionary organizations  an  earnest  accord  was  es- 
tablished, which  resulted  not  only  in  awakening  a 
lively  interest  in  missions,  but  also  led  to  the  found- 
ing of  independent  missionary  organizations,  first 
in  Holland,  through  the  instrumentality  of  John  van 
der  Kemp  (1747-1811),  who  at  the  age  of  fifty  went 
to  South  Africa  as  the  pioneer  of  the  London  Mis- 


sionary Society.  Then  occurred  the  found 
the  Dutch  Missionary  Society  (1797);  and  h 
Germany,  the  establishment  of  the  first  mist 
school  by  the  Berlin  Pastor  Johann  JSnicke  I 
this,  however,  confined  itself  to  sending  ed 
missionaries  to  the  missions  already  estab 
In  1815  occurred  the  founding  in  Basel  of  wfa 
also  at  first  only  a  missionary  school,  but  L 
became  an  independent  missionary  insti 
Only  in  1824  did  France  enter  the  modem  w 
ary  movement  by  the  founding  of  missiom 
deties,  while  such  organizations  had  been  i 
in  North  America  as  early  as  1810. 

4.  Missionary  Organizations:  Not  only  ii 
land  but  on  the  continent  the  State  churchc 

aloof  from  the  missionary  mo\ 

1.  Boclesi-  ^^^  6^^^  assumed  an  attitude  < 

astioal      tility.    This  trying  situation  le 

Attitude    alternatives  open  to  the  friends  < 

toward     sions:   either  to  refrain  from  m 

Missions,  ary  activity  or  to  call  into  bei 

ganizations  independent  of  the 
churches,  and  they  naturally  decided  upon  t 
ter  course;  and  since  the  new  missions  recei' 
support  from  the  colonial  governments,  but 
encountered  open  hostility,  they  were  dep< 
upon  the  voluntary  service  of  Christians.  1 
dependent  societies  were  recognized  as  new 
rate  bodies  which,  through  the  organizati 
CHiristian  endeavor,  had  brought  about  an  u 
fied  activity  in  the  churches;  so  that,  at  the 
ent  time,  the  most  friendly  relations  of  mutt 
sistanoe  exist  between  the  State  churches  ar 
independent  missionary  organizations.  Apart 
the  small  Moravian  church,  it  is  only  in  the  £ 
churches  and  in  certain  of  the  American  deno 
tions  that  missions  were  from  the  beginnip 
care  of  the  churches  as  such.  But  even  when 
formed  a  part  of  the  church  activity,  the  exp 
of  maintenance  were  covered  by  voluntary 
tributions.  These  have  grown  from  very 
sums  to  very  considerable  ones,  and  they  now  i 
the  amount  of  nearly  $20,000,000  yearly  in alll 
gelical  Christendom. 

When  the  State  churches  refused  this  task,  t 
ond  difficulty  arose;  no  theological  graduates  < 

be  found  for  mission  work.     Th« 

2.  The      Dutch  and  the  Danish-Halle  mis 

Training  of  had  employed  only  theological  i 

Mission-    uates  in  the  missionary  service;   ^ 

"^®"-       these  were  lacking,  it  became  n 

sary  to  follow  the  example  of 
United  Brethren  and  to  send  out  lay  missiom 
At  first  but  little  stress  was  laid  upon  educa 
soon,  however,  missionary  schools  were  establi 
whose  course  of  four  to  six  years  became  gradi 
more  thorough  and  systematic.  Elxoepting  in  A 
ica  and  Scotland,  where  it  was  from  the  begin 
the  rule  to  draw  the  missionaries  from  the  the 
ical  seminaries  or  from  the  imiversities,  the 
sionary  societies  in  Protestant  countries 
founded  schools  for  their  missionaries.  Only 
the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  hae 
percentage  of  theological  graduates  who  hav< 
tered  the  missionary  field  become  consider 
especially  in  England;   on  the  continent  it  ia 
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quite  small,  although  it  is  increasing.  From  about 
the  middle  of  the  la^st  century  and  to  an  e\'er- 
increaaing  extent,  qualified  physicians  and  unmar- 
ried women  have  been  sent  out,  the  latter  princi- 
pally to  be  active  as  teachers,  physicbne,  and 
deaconesses  among  the  heathen  and  convert  women. 
In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  mk- 
fiionary  organizatioas  have  increasecj  so  greatly 
that  now  it  is  scarcely  posaible  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  them.     This   increase  has   its 

3,  Bi&e  of  root,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  great 
MiBBionary  variety  of  church  forms  among  Prot- 

Org^aalza-  estants.     To  aa  ever-increasing  extent 
tloii*.      each  denomination  took  up  the  mh- 

sion  work  independently,  and,  in  thia 
way^  because  of  the  multitude  of  secla,  in  England 
and  North  America  especially,  there  aro^e  a  gre:tt 
numl>er  of  missionary  organizations;  but  the  vari- 
ous theological  tendencies  and  Kchools  witliin  the 
State  churches  also  led  to  the  founding  of  separate 
missions.  In  addition  to  this,  new  missionary  so- 
cieties Imve  been  called  into  being  by  dilTerent  the- 
ories as  to  misaions,  and,  usually  in  connection 
with  such  views,  by  the  individual  charactensticii 
of  potent  f>erson  all  ties,  and  finally  by  motives 
touching  political  divisions  at  home  or  colonial 
policy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  nuiulxT  of 
missionary  organizations  that  arose  In  this  way  un- 
questionably augroente^l  missionary  zeal,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  rtiault^ed  in  a  division  of  strength, 
cnusc<l  much  friction,  and  increased  the  oost  of  mis- 
sion work,  so  that  at  present  a  concentration  of  the 
exiisting  missionary  societies  is  rather  to  be  desired 
than  the  founding  of  new  ones.  Unfortunately,  the 
efforts  tending  toward  a  combination  of  the  mis- 
sionary organizations  is  accompanied  by  an  jndi- 
vidtialistic  tendency,  the  extreme  expression  of 
which  are  so-called  free  missionanes,  who  pursue 
the  work  of  evangeltJEation  on  their  own  account, 
without  belonging  to  any  society.  Their  ntnnbers 
as  well  as  their  very  doubtful  success  can  not  well 
be  estimated. 

Protestantism  in  all  its  varioiis  denominations  is 
stroDgly  represented  in  the  field  of  missionary  labor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  tluit  it  is  impossi- 

4.  Survey  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  article  to  sketch  the  founda- 
of  Mi»»ioii-  tion  and  development  of  the  nearly 
fitryOr^an-  185  missionary  organiisations,  the  fol- 

ixatlons.    lowing  statistical  summary  is  offered, 
arranged  according  to  countries. 

(1 )  C^reat  Britain  hta  the  irraatnt  number  of  mbfiionarieA : 
in  rounil  niuntjicra  3, £50  ord^Q«d  aoid  l&y  cnti$f<iDiiariea,  in 
Bdilkion  L*>  J. 970  unmarried  women  workern:  »ad  «be  con* 
tributrg,  litiuualty,  about  eij^lit  and  oue-hajf  oulliDn  dollftrs 
for  n;ii««iioci  work  amonj;  the  heatben,  this  amount  being 
almost  evpniy  diatributml  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  DifUtenterUp  Of  th6  forty  or  more  mi«sionary  roci- 
efi<?«  nine  belong  to  the  English  Church,  the  othera  either 
belong  Lo  various  free  churchf;j!  or  are  mt<?rd«nominationaK 
Pr^»{itinent  among  the  fonner  are  the  Church  Miiwionary 
Societi*.  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Universities*  Mission ;  and  among  the  latter^  the  Lon-- 
dot!  Mijwionary  Society,  the  Baptiirt  and  the  Weslcyan 
■CKfietieA.  anri  that  of  thf»  Unitetl  Free  Church  of  Scotland; 
ftmong  the  interdenominational  tihauld  be  named  the  China 
Inland  Miaaion.  (2)  North  Amerio«  (Unite<l  State<4  and 
Canada)  eountJ)  over  50  miiwlonary  Nocieties,  nearty  all 
denotninationaJ  with  about  2,290  ordained  and  lay  mianlon- 
aries.  benidet  1,580  unnmmed  women  worker*,  and  it 
nuMB  for  for«i<n  nujMioaa  from  vz  and  one-hall  to  leveo 


million  dollam  annually.*  The  most  important  aodetiei 
are  the  American  Hoard  of  CommiaaiDners  for  Fareigo  Mie- 
aiona,  the  Airkeric&n  Baptiat  Miaaionary  Union,  the  Miasion- 
ary  Boards  of  the  Methodlit  Kpboop>aJ  Church  North  and 
8i>utb,  and  of  both  General  Aaseinbhes  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  Statea  of  America^  each  of  which  hui>- 
porta  from  100  to  over  200  male  miaaionariea  in  forelifn  landB. 
Of  great  tmportaJice  for  the  inci^aae  of  American  miaaionary 
activity  are  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  and  the  Young 
Men'n  ChriAtian  Ajmociatioo  (q.v.).  (3 )  Holland  hua  8  q,uite 
amall  miaajoniiry  aocieli^^  do  one  of  which  support«  more 
than  15  mimjonaries;  in  all  they  have  65.  The  revenue  ia 
f  150, 000;  but  aeveraJ  old  fields  of  Eai»*ion  work,  especial  I  y  in 
Celebes,  have  been  ooded  to  the  Colonial  Dutch  Church, 
which  cafes  for  theOQ  by  means  of  26  '*  auxiliary  preachers." 
H)  Germany  with  German  Switierland  tountiv  2<5>  misaion- 
ory  Boeielies.  the  8  okle:*t  of  which,  ihone  of  the  United 
Brethren^  BaaeL.  Berlin,  Rheniah,  North  German,  Gossner, 
LdpeiQ,  and  Hermannshurg^  are  the  largest.  All  told,  Ger- 
many provides  1^20  missionaries,  nearly  all  ordainerl.  and 
about  150 women  workcirs.  Tim  recf-iptn  in  Gfmiany  amount 
to  over  tl, 750.000  und  in  the  miaaioiinry  iiplin  to  over  5500,- 
OQO.  (6)  S'ranoe  ani  French  Switzerland  support  two 
miaaioaarysocietiea,  that  of  Paris,  with  120.  and  the  Mission 
Eenaude  with  22  male  and  20  female  miasiDnaries.  The 
total  annual  income  is  about  I25O.O0O.  (6)  SoandlnaTia 
has  Lq  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  twelve  Eni»- 
flionary  locieties.  the  moat  important  of  wliich  are  the  Nor* 
wegian  Society,  the  8wediah  Vutcrlandtsatiftun^  aad  the 
^wediah  MLwiionary  Union.  All  together  they  support  230 
male  and  I  DO  female  minHionariea  and  have  a  lota,!  income 
of  $750,000.  (7)  Finally  there  are  independent  misiBionary 
Aocietiea  in  the  colon ie<i  of  these  natione.  in  all  probably  20« 
and  four  which  belong  to  the  native  ChrLnilian  churches. 
The  5  larReat  are  in  JBouth  Africa  with  about  180  misslon- 
aricA:  in  Oceania  are  10  with  75;  in  Dutch  India.  2  with  12; 
In  British  fndia,  5  with  35;  and  in  the  West  Indies.  4  with  45 
mbaionariea,  not  couTitinif  native  assutanta.  The  total 
income  w  perhaps  1950,000. 

Altogether,  tlierefore,  Protcstantiflm  has  (inclu- 
ding those  Dot  ordained)  7,940  mnle  and  4,010  tm- 
married  female  misaionariei*  to  the  heathen,  and 
raises  at  home  about  120,000,000  annually  for  their 
support.  To  what  extent  the  614  male  and  HOS 
female  missionary  physicians  are  in* 

5.  Suin-  eluded  in  these  figorea  can  not  be  cer- 
m»ry*  tainly  determined  on  account  of  the 
inexact npss  of  the  statistics  of  many 
societies.  A  very  essential  aid  is  given  to  the  dif- 
ferent Evangelical  miissions  of  all  denominations  by 
a  number  of  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  which,  at 
their  own  expense,  care  for  the  printing  and  also  to 
a  certain  extent  for  the  distribution  of  translations 
of  the  Bible  and  other  bookn  (see  Bible  Societie8). 
Of  the  Tract  Societies  (q.v.),  the  principal  are  the 
London  (1790)  and  the  American  Tract  Society 
(1S25)  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  (1608).  Worthy  of  mention  beside 
these,  anfiong  the  thirty  in  the  missionary  fields, 
are  the  ChriiJtian  Literature  Society  for  India  (1859) 
and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  and 
General  Knowledge  among  the  Cliinese  (1887). 
The  ever-increasing  need  for  mutual  understand- 
ing has  led  to  the  institution  of  general  missionary 
conferences,  as  well  as  those  wliich  were  assembled 
by  the  united  missionary  organizations  of  a  special 
territory  (India,  China,  Japan,  South  Africa),  as 
those  called  together  by  the  missionary  organiza- 
tions of  all  Protestantism  for  general  consukation. 

*  Sinoe  the  majority  of  thew*  iocif^ticA  carry  on  au  eicten- 
mve  work  ftinons  RomiLn  Cathcilics  in  thie  West  IndiBBaad 
in  Central  and  South  Americt^  and  froquently  do  not  clearly 
mpamie  thia  work  fmrn  tht^  work  amopc  the  hflatbeci,  li  ia 
poaeible  to  Jtive  only  approximate  data. 
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The  ecumenical  conferences  have  now  become  a 
permanent  institution;  they  are  held  every  ten  years 
^  and  constitute  not  only  a  bond  of  fraternal  unity 
among  the  often  widely  differing  missionary  bodies, 
but  they  also  offer  in  their  voluminous  reports  very 
valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  theory  and 
history  of  missions. 

IIL  The  Evangelical  Missionary  Fields.  1. 
Axnerioa:  The  objects  of  missionary  activity  in 
America  are  (1)  the  aborigines;  (2)  the  Africans 
who  have  been  brought  there  as  slaves  and  their 
descendants;  (3)  Asiatic  immigrants.  The  abor- 
igines fall  into  two  main  groups:  the  Eskimos  in 
the  northern  arctic  regions,  and  the  Indians,  who, 
from  Alaska  and  Canada,  are  spread  in  numerous 
tribes  over  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  imported 
population  consists  partly  of  Negroes,  who  have 
settled  principally  in  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies,  but  are  also  found  in  Central  America 
and  in  Guiana;  and  partly  of  Hindu  and  Chinese 
coolies  who  have  been  introduced  as  laborers  into 
the  West  Indies  and  the  colonial  possessions  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America.  The  other  Asi- 
atics, Chinese  and  Japanese,  are  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  United  States  and  in  the  western 
part  of  Canada.    See  Home  Missions. 

The  population  of  Greenland,  consisting  of  about 
10,500  Eskimos,  is  entirely  Christianized;  this  oc- 
curred as  well  through  the  Danish  mission  begun 
in  1721  by  Hans  Egede  (q.  v.)  as  through 
1.  The  that  of  the  United  Brethren,  begun  by 
Arctic      MatthflBUs  Stach  in  1733.    Since  the  spe- 

Beffione.  cific  mission  work  has  been  completed 
the  United  Brethren  ceded  in  1900  its 
six  stations  to  the  Danish  Church  and  withdrew 
from  this,  its  second  oldest  missionary  field.  In 
the  neighboring  Labrador,  also  inhabited  by  about 
1,500  Eskimos,  the  United  Brethren  have  worked 
exclusively  since  1771.  In  six  stations  they  have, 
with  unspeakable  patience,  collected  1,300  Chris- 
tians. The  third  compact  Eskimo  jwpulation,  num- 
bering about  1,500 — already  much  intermixed  with 
the  Indians,  who  number  about  19,000 — is  found 
in  Alaska.  The  mission  here  was  begun  only  in 
1877  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  under  the  leadership  of  Sheldon  Jackson 
(q.v.).  There  are  now  ten  American  missions  in 
operation,  including  that  of  the  United  Brethren, 
reporting  in  thirty-one  stations  about  8,500  Es- 
kimos and  Indians  under  their  care.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  that  of  the  independent  lay 
missionary,  William  Duncan;  b.  at  Beverley,  York- 
shire, England,  April,  1832;  determined  to  be  a 
foreign  missionary  in  Dec.,  1853;  went  to  High- 
bury College  for  two  years,  and  in  1856  to  British 
Columbia  for  his  life-work  among  the  Tsimshian 
Indians,  living  at  Metlakahtla  (17  m.  s.e.  of  P'ort 
Simpson,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  the 
border  of  Alaska).  He  reduced  their  language  to 
writing,  preached  religion  in  it,  and  so  was  the 
means  of  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  tribe. 
The  zeal  of  Bishop  William  Ridley,  who  made 
Metlakahtla  the  seat  of  his  diocese  in  1879,  was  un- 
fortunately in  the  direction  of  vestments  and 
ritual  to  the  amazement  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  Bimple-minded  IndiaDfly  and  as  the  bishop  and 


Duncan  could  not  agree,  he  eou^ht  from  Congress 
'*  the  Annette  Islands,  in  Alexander  Archipelago, 
Southeastern  Alaska,  as  a  reservation  for  the  use 
of  the  Metlakahtla  Indians  and  such  other  oi  the 
Alaska  nations  as  may  join  them,"  and  on  Aug.  7, 
1887,  he  transferred  his  converts  to  New  MetU- 
kahtla.  The  official  name  of  the  church  is  "The 
Christian  Church  of  Metlakahtla."  It  belongs  to 
no  denomination.  No  part  of  the  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  their  language,  though  the 
preaching  is  done  in  it.  There  is,  however,  a 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pray^er  by 
Bishop  Ridley. 

British  North  America  has  a  populaticm  of  about 
120,000  Eskimos  and  Indians,   almost  a  third  of 
whom  are  Evangelical  Christians,   a  twelfth  part 
being  incorporated  in  the  colonial   churches.     Al- 
though the  English,  through  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, controlled  the  northeastern  part 
2.  British  of  the  land  from   1669,   and  in  1763 
North      conquered  the  southern  part  or  Frendi 
America.   Canada,  it  was  only  in  1820  that  John 
West,  a  pious  chaplain  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,   succeeded   in   starting  a   mii^oo 
among  the  Indians.    This  mission,  taken  up  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  spread  in  the  course  of 
eighty  years  from  Lake  Superior,  on  the  southwest, 
to  the  Herschel  Islands  at  the  boundary  of  Alaska, 
on  the  northwest,  and  has  now,  in  forty-one  prin- 
cipal stations,  divided  into  ten  episcopal  dioceses, 
15,000  Christian  Indians  and  Eskimos,   many  of 
them  living  in  well-ordered  and   flourishing  com- 
munities.   The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Canadian  Methodists  and  Presby- 
terians, with  their  forty  stations,  are  also  engaged 
in  this  work.    In  the  near  future  the  Chnstianixa- 
tion  of  the  Indians  will  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada.     Mission  work  is 
also  carried  on,  but  with  little  success,  among  the 
Chinese  in  British  Columbia. 

The  renmant  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  popula- 
tion, now  reduced  to  about  237,224  (census  of  1900) 
and  scattered  over  a  great  part  of  the  Union,  are 
a  living  reproach  to  the  Christian  white  settlers, 
who  by  their  shameful  conduct  have 
8.  United  been  the  essential  cause  of  the  eve^ 
States,  recurring  failure  of  Indian  missions  so 
hopefully  begim  by  John  Eliot  (q.v.) 
in  1646,  and  continued  with  great  fidelity  by  the 
Mayhew  family  for  five  generations  (see  Mathew, 
Jonathan;  Mayhew,  Experience),  by  David 
Brainerd  (q.v.),  Eleazer  Wheelock  (q.v.)  and  his 
Indian  preachers,  Sampson  Occum  and  Samuel 
Kirkland  (qq.v.),  principally,  however,  by  the 
United  Brethren,  imder  the  heroic  and  devoted 
David  Zeisbeiger  (q.v.).  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  a  number  of  North  American  denom- 
inations again  took  up  the  abandoned  work  among 
the  Indians,  the  land  hunger  of  the  settlers  greatly 
impeded  success  by  the  dishonesty  and  hf^p»bTMw 
and  the  unjust  wars  which  it  involved.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Christianising  of  Utt 
Indians  has  not  been  crowned  with  oon^dete  sne- 
cess.  Only  about  95,000  are  E^vangeiioal  GhiJt- 
tians.  Much  more  numerous  than  ihs  Indiaii  ti 
the  Negro  population  of  the  United  Slata^  wkUk 
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baa  to-day  increased  to  over  nine  millions.  Exact 
dat^  of  the  work  among  Negroes  am  singularly 
lacking.  The  work  was  in  progress  long  before  the 
emancipalion.  In  1866  Baptists  and  Methodista 
alone  counted  525,000  communicanta  among  the 
Negro  population,  which  was  then  5,000,000*  The 
work  entered  upon  a  phase  of  great  activity  after 
the  Civil  War,  especially  tWough  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  school  system,  in  which  almost  all 
denominations  took  part.  The  Negroes  themselves 
have  been^  however,  the  most  zealous  workem  for 
the  uplifting  of  their  race,  and  have  since  emanci- 
pation raised  for  school  purposes  about  128,000,000 
and  for  the  building  of  churches  $40,000,000.  As  a 
result  of  these  energetic  efforts,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Negro  population  is  now  under  Christian  in- 
fluences, thirteen-fifteeuths  being  Protectant.  The 
great  majority  have  formed  independent  churches, 
of  the  members  of  which  1,865,000  are  Baptists, 
1,412,000  Methodkta,  and  about  100,000  are  Presby- 
terians  or  Congregationalists,  Although  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  majority  may  still  be  at  a  low 
level,  especially  in  the  matter  of  morality,  it  m 
nevertheless  an  important  fact  tliat  here  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  a  whole  people  has  taken  place  on 
a  grand  scale.  The  Chinese,  numbering  about  100,* 
000,  and  the  Japanese,  with  about  40,000,  fonn  a 
fluctuating  element  of  the  population^  since  they 
remain  only  temporarily  in  the  United  States,  prin- 
cipally in  the  West.  Of  the  4,000-0,000  Chinese 
who  are  charges  of  the  mLssions,  many  return  as 
ChfistianB  to  China,  and  of  the  Japanese  more  than 
1,500  were  baptized  in  the  United  States  during 
the  seven  years  1893-1900.  See  Home  Mission b, 
§  1-3, 11;  Negro  EotrcATiON  and  EvANaBUKATiON. 
Of  the  Greater  Antilles,  Cuba,  Hayti^  and  Porto 
Rico  are  nominally  Catholic,  and  in  the  other  Wetit 
Indian  islands  there  is  also  a  considerable  Catholic 
population.  More  especially  since  the 
4.  West  cession  of  the  Spanish  possessions  to 
Lndlea.  the  L^nited  States,  an  increasingly  ac- 
tive Evangelical  propaganda  is  carried 
oa  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  as  already  at  an  earlier 
period  in  Hayti.  The  principal  missionary  fields 
are  Jamaica,  the  English  and  Danish  Lesser  An- 
tilles, and  the  Bahama  Islands.  In  the  Danish 
ialands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (St,  Thomas,  etc.),  the 
United  Brethren  began  work  in  1732,  and  soon  em- 
brnocHl  Jamaica  and  the  British  Lesser  Antilles 
within  their  sphere.  Their  entire  West  Indian  field 
shoH's  39,000  baptized  Christians  and  is  in  process 
of  development  into  a  condition  of  indet>endenee. 
In  1786  the  Methodists  entered  the  field,  at  first 
through  the  individual  effort  of  the  fervent  but 
restless  Thomas  Coke  (q.v.),  and  in  1813  as  an 
organijEed  w^ork.  Gradually  the  four  principal 
districts,  Antigua,  St  Vincent,  Jamaica,  and  tbe 
Bahamas,  were  included,  where  there  are  to-day 
160,000  Christians.  The  first  tliree  districts  have  for 
a  long  time  formed  an  indei>endent  West  Indian 
district.  In  1813  the  Baptists  al.«M>  sent  their  work- 
ers; and  as  early  as  1872  they  formed*  with  about 
100,000  Christ ians,  a  Baptist  Union  of  Jamaica,  and 
to-day  their  adherents  in  all  the  We^t  Indies  num- 
ber more  than  165,000,  The  largest  number  of  ad- 
herents belong  to  the  Kngliah  Church,  which  has 


developed  great  activity,  especially  since  the  eman- 
cipation. It  has  placed  the  mission  in  the  handii 
of  the  ch^irch  organisations  and  has  educated  a 
capable  body  of  native  teachers.  There  are  380,000 
Christian  Negroes  belonging  to  this  church.  Not 
very  mde-spread  but  distinguished  by  its  stability 
is  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  mission  in  Ja- 
maica, with  its  Cbriatian  community  of  21,000. 
Altogether  in  the  West  Indies  there  are  about 
840,000  Evangelical  Christians. 

Central  America  (q.v.)  with  its  five  email  states 
has  an  entirely  Catholic  population  of  about  5,000,- 
OOO,  composed  of  Indian  aborigines,  haU-breeds,  and 
Negroes,  among  whom  an  Evangelical  propaganda 
is  carried  on  from  the  United  States;    besides  tliis 

the  Soeiety  for  the  Prop^ation  of  the 
5.  OentTRl  Gos|>el,  the  English  Wesleyan  Meth- 
9Jkd  Scrath  odists,  and  the  United  Brethren  work 
America,    among  the  heathen  on  the  Mosquito 

Coast  belonging  to  Nicaragua*  There 
are  about  1,300  Evangelical  converts.  Tbe  great 
South  American  continent  is  a  field  of  Evangelical 
missionary  effort  both  in  its  extreme  northern  edge, 
that  is,  in  Dutch  and  British  Guiana  (see  Guiana), 
and  at  iu  nouthern  extremity.  Since  a  certain  de- 
gree of  religious  liberty  was  accorded ^  a  great  num- 
ber of  North  American  denominations  have  under- 
taken mission  work  among  the  nominally  Roman 
Catholic  population.  Also  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  have  lately  started  a  mission  to  the 
Indians,  along  the  Amazon  in  Brazil,  and  in  Para- 
guay, Argentina,  and  ChUi  (qq.v.) ;  this  work  is  also 
pursued  by  the  English  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  Dutch  Guiana  (Surimim),  it  is 
again  the  United  Brethren,  who  liave  from  1738, 
although  with  interruptions,  carried  on  a  mission 
wliich  shows  to^ay,  grouped  about  twenty  prin- 
cipal stations,  a  body  of  Christians  numbering  30,- 
000,  composed  in  the  main  of  former  slaves;  more 
than  lialf  of  these  are  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
Paranmribo.  More  extensive  and  richer  in  results 
is  the  Evangelical  mission  in  the  neighboring  Brit- 
ish Guiana.  Here  the  way  w^as  opened  in  1S07  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  society's  zeal 
for  independence  induced  it,  in  1838,  to  render  self- 
governing  the  18,000  converts  it  had  made  up  to 
that  date;  about  6,000  formed  a  Congregational 
Union,  the  others  joinefl  the  English  Church  which, 
entering  this  work  in  1S39,  has  gained  a  following 
of  130,000.  The  English  Wesleyan  Methodists  as 
well  as  the  Pljinouth  Brethren  and  tlie  United 
Brethren  have  gathered  tcgether  here  20,000  Chris- 
tians from  among  the  heathen.  The  southern  mis- 
sionary field  consists  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the 
Falkland  Islands,  sparsely  inhabited  by  a  poptila- 
tion  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization.  From 
1844-1860,  unavailing  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  a  mission  here,  three  by  Allen  Gardiner, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  English  na\'y;  another 
attempt  by  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society  ended  in  the  murder  of  all  the  partici- 
pants. In  1862  a  courageous  missionary,  Bishop 
Waite  Hocking  Stirling,  at  hist  suceeeded  in 
founding  two  settlements,  where  up  to  the 
present  day  200  Christiana  have  been  gathered  by 
heroic  effort*. 
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BuHHARr  or  THE  Rebultb  of  Tiii^;  American  Mi««to^a« 

ClLrintUuu. 

Orevslatiii  L^bndor,  AlukA  ... .....        1^.500 

C&nuU  ....  ,  . 43.500 

IndiAnM  qf  th^  LTnic^  8tat« fifi.DOO 

Negroea  of  Ibe  United  Butea 7,500.QOO 

Chinoae  «i]tl  S^pojiOti  cif  the  tiaitod  Slmtm.  4,000 

We.*t  India   ,    , , , . , .  .      845.000 

CcrntrftJ  And  South  America 105,000 


Tatai a7oa.ooo 

S*  Afrio**^  The  African  fields  of  labor  txjcupied 
by  the  Evangelical  miasioiia  include  five  principal 
T^iona:  (1)  The  west  coast  of  Senegal ^  which  em- 
braces Scncgatnbiar  Sierra  Leone^  Liberia^  the  Gold 
and  Slave  Cooista,  Yoruba,  Nigeria,  Kamerun,  Kon- 
gOj  Angola.  (2)  South  Africa,  embracing  German 
SoulhwcHt  Africa,  Cape  Colon y^  Natal  and  Zulu- 
land,  the  former  Boer  RepubUc^^  Ba^utoland,  Ma- 
tabcleiarid,  Ma^honaland,  and  Gaaaland,  (3)  The 
Ba^t  African  Islandi),  Madagaacar,  Mauritiua^  and 
the  iSeychellea.  (4)  East  and  Central  Africa,  em- 
braeing  the  kingdom  of  Basuto^  the  Lake  Region, 
and  German  and  British  Elaat  Africa.  (5)  North 
Africa,  with  the  Italian  Erythro^a,  Egypt  and,  to  a 
very  moderate  degree,  Tripoli,  Algeriai  and  Morocco. 
For  the  details  of  missionary  operations  and  for  state- 
ment of  resultii,  see  Africa,  I.,  4. 

Bonn  ART  DP  rBi  RccimjTS  or  AmicAN  Mimii'on'B. 

ChriRtijuift. 

Wtut  Africa  ...._..... .......      208.000 

Cap*  Cohmv, 600,000 

Kemtiinmff  8f>uth  Africa. 30l,fi00 

Afri^-an  Ii*laii«bi , . 205.000 

Eiut  iind  Ceatml  Africa 107,000 


Total 1,611.500 

3,  Central  Aala:   In  contrast  with  the  American 

an<l  African  niin^ion  fickle^  in  Auia  mtsifion^  have 
to  do  principally  with  compact  masses  of  pt^oples, 
uniUnl  ljy  politic^U,  ethnographic, linguistic,  and  re- 
ligions boudii,  an<l  potsaestiLng  a  hititoricai  paat  aa 
well  as  an  old  civilization  and  literature.  They 
form,  therefore,  much  more  important  aubjecta  for 
the  world  iniswion  tlian  do  primitive  peoples,  with- 
out political  unity,  civilization,  or  literature,  and 
with  a  low  grade  of  religion.  For  this  reason  much 
gresiti^r  obNtacles  arc  encountercci  in  the  attempt 
to  Christiiini^  the  former  than  the  latter*  The  ex- 
ten.'^ive  efforts  for  evangelization  and  educatioti 
madp  in  western  j\iiia,  with  itii  old  Christian  and 
Mohannnc?dan  population,  by  American  Congrcga- 
lionalij^ts  and  Fresbjlcriana  and  Epi»coj>alians, 
reporting  about  101,000  ChrisHtians  and  about  62,000 
pupils,  need  not  here  be  note<l.  becaiL^  this  is  no 
heathen  mifl.sion;  and  the  Mohammedan  Mission 
of  the  Church  MLsMionary  i^ociety  in  Persia  and  the 
miK-^ions  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  ibe 
Reformed  Church  of  Amorica  in  Arabia  have  had 
but  gmall  sncccfis.  The  present  outlook  is,  how- 
ever,  vory  bright. 

4*  British  lidla;  The  Evangelical  Danish- Halle 
Mission  began  in  Tranquebar  in  1706,  but  it  was 
strictly  loealized  through  the  entire  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  its  results  were  small,  about  20,000  con- 
verts. Only  in  the  second  period,  beginning  with 
the  entrance  of  William  Carey  (q.v.)  into  this  field 
in  1793,  and  the  open  in  j^  of  India  to  missionaries  in 
1813,  enforced  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  slow  ex- 

*  Kun  piemen  tary  or  coaErmatory  data  wiU  be  found  for 


pansion  took  place.  The  AngUcfui  MLssio 
London,  the  Baptist,  the  We9le3raii  Methodic 
the  Amert<^n  Independent  Missions,  and  the 
Leipsic,  and  Goesner  Missions,  were  most  . 
Especially  the  entrance  of  the  SootcH  miasiona 
Established  Chureh  aa  well  aa  of  the  FreeChur 
of  prime  importance  because  this  gave  quite . 
pulse  to  the  establishment  of  seboold  throui 
prominent  missionaries  John  Wilsoa«  Ales 
Duff  (q.v.),  and  John  Anderson,  and  extendc 
activity  to  the  iipiier  classes.  Even  this  t 
period  bears  essentiaUy  the  character  of  fc 
tion  work  and  experiment;  the  numerical  re 
in  round  numbers  about  130,000  Bvan^lical 
tians.  The  third  period j  from  the  great  rebeU 
1S57  to  the  present  day,  is  marked  by  t  he  uahir 
e?cpansion  of  the  mission  over  all  the  provin 
this  vast  empire,  reaching  far  up  into  Afgbai 
and  to  the  doors  of  Tibet;  by  the  organij 
of  churches;  by  the  increase  of  the  numt 
societies  to  about  seventy^  and  of  the  Oecic 
and  native  ordained  workers  to  1,000  of  the  fo 
and  900  of  the  latter;  by  the  improvement  ol 
sionary  methods;  by  an  augmented  activity  i 
ucation  and  literature  as  well  as  by  an  incre^ 
the  number  of  women  and  phyiicians.  In 
period  belongs  also  the  great  native  moven 
both  of  reform  and  reaction  [BrahmQ  Somaj, 
and  the  like),  which  partly  prepared  the  wa; 
Christianity  and  partly  opposed  it;  in  any 
they  give  proof  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gt 
baa  produced  a  fermentation  showing  that  Chrit 
ity  has  begun  to  influence  the  religiotis  atmosp 
of  the  land.  The  growing  female  and  medical 
eion«  which  has  already  numeroua  native  wo 
in  its  service,  has  gained  great  importance;  an 
these  the  work  of  the  Brahmin  widow,  Pan 
Ramabai  fq.v.),  a  deaconess  of  a  superior  kind, 
her  influential  institutions  in  and  near  Poona,mj 
special  mention.  While  in  the  second  mi^ioi 
period  the  prevailing  form  was  individual  mia 
work,  in  the  third  compact  masses  of  Christ 
gathered  from  which  sprang  church  organiaati 
This  concentration  is  most  marked  in  the  i^ut 
the  country  of  the  Tamils,  especially  in  Titiiiei 
the  Anglican  field  of  labor  in  the  north  in  the 
gion  of  the  Telugus,  the  field  of  the  America  I 
tist.^;  and  in  the  southwest,  in  Cochin  and  Trai 
core,  the  fieltl  of  the  London  Mksionary  Soci 
in  the  prej*idency  of  Bengal,  the  field  of  the  G 
ner-Kols  Mission,  and  in  the  northwest  pro^-i] 
in  Oudh,  the  sphere  of  the  Ameriean  Metbo 
Episcopalians;  ami,  lastly,  in  Lo\ii-er  Burma,  in 
Karen  mission  of  the  American  Baptists.  Theg 
majority  of  Hindu  Christians  belong  to  the  Ic 
castes  or  to  the  ca-itelcss  tribes,  and  their  rdig 
and  moral  quality  is  still  elementary.  But  it  u 
impK>rtant  fact  in  the  defense  of  missions,  that 
cisely  through  the  religious,  moral,  social,  and  i 
economic  elevation  of  these  down-trodden  peo] 
Christianity  has  shown  a  saving  power  which 
been  acknowledged  even  by  the  BrahminB.  1 
true  that,  while  no  general  Christian  moveiDent 
reached  the  h%her  castes,  there  are  also  oon-v 
from  them ;  among  the  native  government  offifi 
la^^cFs,  physiciansi  and  otbers^  a  coiuldarable 
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oentage  are  ChriBtiaiw,  and  of  the  native  pastora, 
the  mofit  eminent  are  from  the  higher  cartes.  There 
are,  moreover,  among  them  not  a  few  secret  Chris- 
tians who  lack  the  coumge  for  open  adherence.  It 
roust  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  number 
of  the  reiigioujsly  indifferent  is  growing  among 
them,  and  even  of  the  entirely  mibeUe\ing,  and 
these  are  more  difficult  to  reach  than  orthodox 
Hindus.  In  British  Ceylon,  whose  population  fol- 
low either  a  corrupt  Hinduism  or  Buddhism  or  a 
barbarous  demon  worship,  the  old  Dutch  Mission 
haa  scarcely  left  a  trace,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a 
genuine  Evangelical  mission  has  been  estahtlslied 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglicans^  We^leyan 
Methodists^  Baptists,  and  of  the  American  Board, 
and  these  are  active  in  educational  w^ork.  The  labor 
is  concentrated  about  the  district  of  Jaffna  in  the 
north,  Candy  in  the  center,  and  Colombo  and  Galle 
in  the  southwest  and  south,  and  there  are  about 
36,000  Christian,?. 

5.  Non-Brltisli  Upp^r  Izidla:  This  la  but  Httle 
occupietl  by  the  Evangelical  mission.  That  part 
of  Indo-China  which  is  mider  French  control  is  ex- 
clusively a  field  of  the  French  missions.  In  Siam 
and  Laos  the  Americans  and  Presbjieriana  hiive 
sucoeedei!  in  gathering  in  this  very  difficult  field  a 
few  small  communities  with  altogether  perliapa 
15,000  Christians.  In  Malacca,  where  Singapore  is 
the  principal  station,  the  Anglicans,  the  English 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  aa  well  as  different 
independent  missionaries,  have  assembled  about 
2,500  Christians.  For  a  review  of  India,  statistics^ 
and  other  important  matter^  see  Inuia. 

6.  Malay  Arohipelag-o;  The  Malay  Archipelago 
in  the  possession  of  Holland  is  for  the  greater  part 
Moliammedan  and  m  the  field  of  labor  of  the  Dutch 
and  of  the  Rhenish  and  Neukirchen  missionary  so- 
cieties. While  these  prosecute  mission  work  proper 
among  the  heathen  and  Mohjimmedan  population, 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Dutch  India  has 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the  already  established 
communities,  partly  derived  from  the  old  colonial 
mission  and  partly  ceded  to  the  Church  by  the  mis- 
sionary societies;  they  number  together  274,0(X> 
Christians.  On  the  Talaut  and  Sanjir  Islands  65,000 
have  been  gathered  by  missionaries  of  the  Gossner 
Society,  while  tlie  Dutch  missionary  societies  show 
about  24,000,  and  the  Neuldrchen  mission  in  central 
Java  has  gathered  1^000  Christians.  The  results  of 
the  Khenish  Mission  among  the  Batak  in  Sumatra  are 
very  important — about  90,000  baptized.  Here  an 
excellently  organized  Christian  Church  b  in  process 
of  growth;  it  has  numerous  native  teachi^rs  and 
ordained  pastors  in  its  service  and  is  nearly  self- 
supporting.  The  arch  enemy  is  Islam,  but  from  its 
followers  also  a  few  thousands  liave  been  won.  On 
Nias,  where  the  Rhenish  Mission  has  been  settled 
since  1865,  there  is  now  a  great  Christian  move- 
ment, nearly  11,000  are  baptized  and  4,000  are 
among  the  catechumens.  In  Borneo,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  was  taken  poeaeasion  of  in  1S35  by  tlie 
Rhenish  Mission^  and  where  seven  missionaries 
were  munlered  in  a  bloody  insurrection  in  1859, 
the  results  up  to  date  have  been  very  slight;  the 
number  of  the  baptiied  has  juat  passed  2,000  in 


British  North  Borneo;  the  Society  for  the  Propa 
gation  of  the  Gospel  has  worked  since  1848  not  with- 
out success  among  the  Jaks,  reporting  3,000  bap- 
tizes l.  The  total  number  of  Evangelical  Chris tiaoB 
in  the  Malay  .\rchipelago  is  472,000. 

7.  China:    See  China,  II.,  3,  i§  1-7, 

8.  Korea:  See  the  article  Korea. 
0.  Japan:    See  the  article  Japaj^. 

Summary  of  tbk  RcBirL.Tfl  of  the  Asiatic  MiAaio.vB. 

_  ,     ,        .  Chrtatians 

Bntiah  Tndm  and  Ceylon lJ95,O0O 

Mcm-Britiah  Urjp«r.lii<lJA   . , , , , , . . .  9,500 

M  ttlay  Arcy pelii«o  .,..,.... 472.000 

China,  with  Korea 398,500 

Jap^ 71.800 

Total 2.146.800 

10.  Ooeanla:  The  South  Sea  Missions,  inspired 
by  Cook's  diseovcriea,  have  extended  gradually 
over  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  starting  from  Tahiti, 
where  the  London  Missionary  Society  established 
itself  in  1797.  The  American  Board,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  Melanesian,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  Paris  and  some  German  missionary  socie- 
ties ako  occupy  the  field.  Pol>Tiesia  is  for  the  mast 
part  already  Christianizt^d.  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  (q.v.),  the  American  Board  began  in  1820  its 
work  of  Christianization  and  in  1870  the  work  was 
declared  completed.  Hurried  away  by  its  zeal  for 
doctrinal  independence,  the  American  Board  left 
the  young  mission  church  to  itself,  although  it  wan 
not  yet  ripe  for  self-government,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  reaction,  both  within  and  without. 
Of  38,000  Christians,  full-blooded  and  lialf-breed 
natives,  scarcely  15,000  remained  in  that  Church; 
others  went  over  to  the  Anglican  Mission,  which 
later  entered  this  field,  or  became  Catholics;  a  part 
may  also  have  relapsed  to  heathenism.  Among  the 
numerous  Japanese  and  Cliiacisc  immigrants  some 
conversions  have  been  made.  The  Evangelical  mis- 
sion had  an  eventful  history  in  the  three  groups  of 
the  Society  Islands,  especially  in  Tahiti.  In  1815 
the  complete  victory  of  King  Pomare  helped  the 
Christian  party  to  power;  in  1826  the  conversion 
en  mame  began;  in  1836,  the  Catholic  propaganda 
forced  its  way  into  the  field;  in  1842,  a  French  pro- 
tectorate was  proclaimed,  and  lastly,  in  1863,  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society  in  Tahiti  Imd  to  relie\'^ 
tlie  London  Missionary  Society,  and  in  1S87  also 
in  Rajatea.  The  former  has  now  in  it^  care  all  the 
ll,i>0O  converted  natives.  The  whole  English 
Hervcy  Archipelago^  of  which  Raratooga  was  made 
widely  known  by  John  WQliams  (q.v,),  has  been 
Christianized  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
with  its  9,000  church  members.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Samo&n  group,  now  mostly  CJertnan; 
but  here,  besides  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  also  active,  report- 
ing 32,000  converts.  Principally  by  native  teach- 
ers from  Raratongn  and  Samoa,  the  Takelan^  the 
EUice  and  southern  Gilbert  Islands  are  all,  at  least 
for  the  greater  part,  Christianized.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  counts  here  about  11,000  Chris- 
tiana. By  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  neighbor- 
ing Tonga  Islands  have  also  been  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized, with  their  17,000  converts*  In  the  Witi 
Archipelago  Wesleyan  Alethodista  gathered  98,000 
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converts.  Much  more  recent  than  in  Polynesia  is 
the  mission  in  Melanesia,  which  lies  to  the  west 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  half-savage  population.  Here 
the  most  successful  and  best  occupied  field  is  in  the 
Hew  Hebrides,  which  are  divided  into  three  groups. 
With  the  Melanesian  Missionary  Society,  the  Scotch, 
Canadian,  and  Australian  Presbyterians  do  nearly 
all  the  work  which  has  resulted  in  gathering  about 
20,000  Christians  among  85,000  inhabitants.  Here 
John  G.  Paton  (q.v.)  did  his  heroic  work.  The 
Melanesian  mission  extends  to  the  Santa  Cruz  and 
Solomon  Islands.  On  the  Nickapu  Island,  belong- 
ing to  the  former  group,  Bishop  John  Coleridge  Pat- 
teson  iq.y.)  died  a  martyr  to  his  cause.  Altogether 
the  Melanesian  mission  carried  on  by  the  colonial 
church  of  New  Zealand  counts,  on  twenty-six  islands 
of  the  three  above-named  groups,  12,000  converts. 
In  the  Bismark  Archipelago,  under  the  German  pro- 
tectorate since  1884,  the  Australian  Wesleyans  have 
established  in  New  Pomerania,  New  Lauenburg, 
and  New  Mecklenburg  a  mission  chiefly  under  the 
care  of  native  Polynesian  evangelists;  it  counts 
about  8,000  converts.  In  British  New  Guinea,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist and  Anglican  missions  have  gathered  together 
about  18,000  Christian  adherents;  in  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  where  the  Utrecht  Mission  has  worked  since 
1885,  and  in  the  German  Kaiser  Wilhelmsland, 
where  the  New  Dettlesau  and  Rhenish  Missionary 
Societies  have  labored  since  1886-87,  they  count 
2,000  converts.  In  Micronesia,  the  English  Gilbert 
Archipelago,  and  the  German  Marshall  and  Caro- 
line Islands  have  been  cared  for  since  1852  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  American  Board, 
mostly  by  means  of  native  teachers.  Altogether 
Micronesia  counts  13,700  Evangelical  Christians. 
In  Australia  among  the  Papuans,  a  dying  race,  con- 
sisting at  most  of  55,000  souls,  widely  scattered  and 
of  the  lowest  civilization,  the  United  Brethren,  the 
German  Lutherans,  and  the  Anglicans  work  with 
patient  endurance  but  with  little  success;  4,000  to 
5,000  are  in  the  care  of  the  missions.  In  New  Zea- 
land, the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1814  took 
up  the  task,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1822;  they 
soon  had  a  surprising  success,  which  unfortunately 
was  much  interfered  with  by  the  growing  white  im- 
migration and  the  agitating  land  question  resulting 
from  the  English  occupation,  which  led  to  a  bloody 
war  with  the  Maoris.  The  number  of  Maori  Chris- 
tians is  to-day  27,000. 

Gbnsbal  Summabt  or  Rxsmyrs  or  Evanoeucal  Missions. 

Chmtians. 

America 8,708.000 

Africa 1.61 1.500 

Asia   2,146,300 

Oceania 292,500 

Total    12,668,300  * 

11.  Oonolnsions:  Against  one  thousand  millions 
of  non-Christians  and  considering  the  inmiense  mis- 
sionary apparatus  of  the  present,  the  12,658,300 
heathen  converts  do  not  seem  a  great  success. 
But  (1)  this  is  the  fruit  of  a  foundation  work,  very 
slowly  extended,  opposed  by  innumerable  difficul- 
ties and  forced  to  pay  dearly  for  lack  of  knowledge 
and  experience;    and  (2)  it  b  the  beginning  of  a 

*  Without  the  Nesroes  of  the  United  States,  5.168,300. 


harvest  which  will  produce  new  seed.  Miss 
success  increases  in  growing  proportion  wii 
duration  of  the  work  and  the  number  of  the 
ers;  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  has  been  g 
than  in  the  preceding  three-quarters  of  a  oe 
Besides  this,  missionary  success  in  reli^on,  n 
and  civilization  far  surpasses  the  results  regi 
by  statistics.  The  past  must  be  compared  wi 
present  in  order  to  estimate  rightly  in  the  se] 
missionary  fields  the  progress  due  to  missions. 
comparison  between  what  they  have  been  and 
they  have  become  gives  also  the  just  measu 
determining  the  quality  of  heathen  converts. 
Christianity  of  the  majority  of  these  converti 
be  very  elementary,  but  in  comparison  wit 
darkness  of  the  heathenism  whence  they  cai 
is  a  dawn  which  promises  the  beginning  of  i 
day.  In  spite  of  all  its  faults,  the  heathen  m 
of  the  present  day  is  a  work  wherein  God's  | 
ness  is  manifested. 

IV.  Methodotogy  of  Missrans:  The  method 
of  missions  also  has  its  history.  It  is  true  tJ 
has  not  yet  been  unified,  and  the  diverse  char 
istics  of  the  various  missionary  organizations 
tional,  ecclesiastical,  and  pedagogical,  scarcely 
mit  unification;  nevertheless,  essential  agree 
regarding  the  fundamental  principles  has 
gradually  attained,  even  though  in  the  pra 
application  of  these  principles  there  are  alway 
riations,  conditioned  by  the  quality  of  the  mk 
ary  oi^ganizations.  Little  by  little  a  clearer 
has  been  gained  of  the  great  problems,  whicl 
came  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  course  o: 
work;  and  if  these  problems  are  not  all  solve 
yet,  they  are  at  least  apprehended. 

According  to  the  idea  held  by  almost  the  ^ 

of  the  older  generation  of  missionaries,  the  taa 

the  mission  was  considered  to  be:    (1)  to  con 

individual  heathen  and  give  them 

z.  The      blessing  of  faith,  and   (2)    to  ga 

Purpose  of  these  heathen  converts  into  eccUsi 

Missions,  which  were  formed  entirely  after 
pattern  of  those  in  the  home  laj 
Against  this  individualistic  tendency  of  the  missii 
by  which  they  hoped  to  form  select  "  communiti 
there  gradually  arose  a  sober  second  thought, 
the  fact  could  no  longer  be  ignored  that  the  ass 
bled  communities  did  not  consist  exclusively  of 
converts,  but  were  rather  fragments  of  a  specie 
native  church  with  embryo  Christians,  the  leve 
whose  religious  and  moral  life  never  rose  above  1 
of  the  average  Christians  at  home,  and  often  st 
lower.  The  better  this  fact  was  imderstood 
more  the  conviction  grew  that  developed  Christi 
could  be  the  result  only  of  a  longer  Christian  c 
cation,  not  confined  to  individuals  but  dire< 
toward  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  elevatioi 
the  whole  life  of  the  people,  and  toward  a  leai 
ing  of  all  the  natural  conditions  of  the  people  ^ 
the  leaven  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  way  the  broc 
view  of  the  missionary  task  prevailed  against 
merely  individual  one,  and  it  was  realized  tha 
combination  with  the  work  of  salvation  dealing 
cliLsively  with  the  individual,  there  must  be  a  i 
sionary  education  of  the  people  directed  to  the 
mation  of  a  genuinely  native  Christianity.    In 
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closest  connection  with  this  broader  conception  of 
the  mifisionury  tiAsk,  standjs  the  clearer  recogoilion 
of  the  misBionary  aim,  namely*  the  founding  of 
»clf-fiUpporting  churches,  independent  of  the  organ- 
ization in  the  home  bnd.  This  aim  calls  up  one 
of  the  most  difficult  missionary  problemi?.  the  solu* 
lion  of  which  m  not  yet  reached.  But  the  fact  that 
this  problem  is  recognized,  while  the  earlier  mission- 
aries did  not  know  its  existence,  i^  an  important 
advance.  All  the  larger  missionary  enterprises  are 
now  working  to  educate  the  convert  churches  to 
tiecome  independent,  only  some  do  this  more  hastily 
and  others  more  thoronghly, 

A  number  of  important  consequences  for   the 
methodology  of  missions  result  from  the  greater 
missionary  task  imposed  by  this  edu- 
2.  Ends     cation   leading  to  ecclesiastical  inde- 
to  be        pendeoce:     (1)  A   rational  cultivation 
Attaioed,    of   the  native  character.    Only  when 
Christianity  is  implanted  in  the  soil  of 
the  heathen  nation  in  such  a  way  tliat  it  becomes 
imturalized  as  a  native  growth  can  a  really  Inde- 
pendent  Christian  church  among  the  heathen  be 
realized.     This  natiinilization  requires  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  process  of  Christiamzation  to  all  the 
phases  of  native  life,  extending  to  the  language, 

'  the  morals,  and  the  social  relations  of  the  people. 
This  is  a  task  which  offers  an  abundance  of  the  most 
eomplicate<l  problems.  Two  principal  dangers  are 
cjspecially  to  be  avoided:  the  treatment  of  foreign 
customs  with  religious  rigorism  and  a  confusion  of 
Christianizing  with  Europeanizing  or  American- 
izing»  The  first  of  these  dangers  was  a  fruit  of  sect- 
arian narrowness,  the  second  Hes  in  tlie  superior 
civilisation  and  the  national  pride  of  the  mission- 
aries; both  are  fostered  by  a  lack  of  pedagogic  tact 
toward  the  objects  of  the  mission,  (2)  The  de- 
velopment of  a  body  of  native  teachers.  Wliile 
much  waa  done  in  this  direction  in  earlier  mission- 
ary effort,  especially  by  the  free  church  missions, 
the  effective  manner  in  which  this  is  aceomplished 
to-day  is  a  result  of  the  later  historical  develop- 
ment of  missions,  tho^igh  improvement  in  this  re* 
spect  is  still  a  desideratum.  Evangelical  mtssions, 
as  a  whole,  have  in  their  ser\'ice  to-day  4,170  or- 
dained pastors  and  75,000  teachers  and  evangelists 

\  from  among  the  natives,  and  it  maintains  for  their 
education  375  schools  attended  by  12,000  scholars. 
In  connection  with  this  increase  of  native  workers 
there  is  not  only  an  extension  of  the  field  of  labor 
and  a  general  systematization,  there  is  also  an  in- 
crease in  the  financial  contributions  of  the  com- 
muniiieSi  and  a  continuous  develof>ment  of  church 
organization,  so  that  by  this  means  progress  is 
made  in  various  directions  in  preparation  for  eccle- 
siastical independence.  (3)  There  is  an  enrichment 
of  missionary  reitouroes.  Naturally  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  was  from  the  beginning  the  principal 
instrument  of  the  missions,  but  alongside  of  this 
an  even  greater  and  more  independent  place  was 
taken  first  by  educational  and  literary  work  and 
then  by  the  labors  of  physicians  and  women.  It  is 
true  that  the  educational  and  literary  activities  were 
not  entirely  lacking  from  the  beginning*  but  a  sys- 
tematically ordered  school  organization  suited  to 
insure  not  only  a  religious  but  also  a  general  culture 


for  all  classes  of  the  people,  from  the  primary  school 
up  to  the  high  schooLs  and  sometimes  even  up  to 
the  universities,  and  a  hterary  activity  in  conneo- 
tion  with  this  general  intellectual  eievalion  of  the 
people,  have  been  interwoven  with  the  mission  work 
only  since  the  tniddle  of  the  past  century. 

In  this  matter  statistics  are  eloquent.  In  addition  to 
26,000  primary  schools  with  over  1,150,000  scholars, 
^— and,  what  is  of  importance,  over  :i<XI;- 
3,  Auxil-  000  girls— there  are  1,500  liigh  schools, 
iaries  Em-  with  KjCl.tMX)  scholars.  In  literary  en- 
ployed,  terprise,  the  Bible  translations  occupy 
the  foremost  place.  There  are  to-day 
105  translations  of  the  whole  Bible  prepared  by  mis- 
sionaries, 100  of  the  New  Testament  and  224  of 
separate  parts  of  the  Bible,  not  reckoning  those  in 
the  dead  languages.  The  rest  of  missionary  literar 
ture,  which  from  small  tracts  up  to  scientific  w^orks 
covers  nearly  all  the  fields  of  knowledge  besides  that 
of  religion,  is  so  extensive  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
recapitulated.  Iq  the  various  missionary  fields 
there  are  159  book  stores  and  publLshing-houses  in 
oj>eration.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
female  missionaries  and  the  phjrsicians,  statistics 
regarding  which  have  Lieen  given,  there  are  a  great 
numb(?r  of  benevolent  institutions:  379  hospitals, 
7H^  polyclinics,  247  orphan  asykuns,  100  leper  asy- 
lums, 30  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  156  other  refuges^  with  tens  of  thousimds 
of  inmates.  All  this  is  putting  word  into  action, 
and  does  an  effective  pioneer  service  for  the  mis- 
sions. Lastly,  when  it  is  noted  that,  besides  the  in- 
direct civilij^ing  education  which  is  pursued  by  the 
missionaries,  there  are  not  only  180  industrial 
schools,  but  by  a  great  numl>er  of  missions,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  instruction  is  systematically 
combined  with  religious  teaching,  it  is  apparent  to 
what  an  extent  the  work  of  Christ lanization  influ- 
ences the  whole  life  of  the  people.  The  longer  the 
mission  has  been  at  work,  the  more  manifold  and 
powerful  a  factor  does  it  become  in  the  general  ed- 
ucation  of  non-Christian  peoples  (cf.  J.  S.  Dennis, 
Christian  Mwi<i(fn  and  Social  Progress,  3  vols..  New 
York,  1897-1900). 

Nevertheless   a  counter-movement   against  this 
conception  of  the  missionary  task  has  been  started 
during  the  last  few  decades,  emanating 
4*  The      from  the  founder  of  the  China  Inland 
Movement  iliasion,  John  Hudson  Taylor,  and  such 
for  Imme-  supfxirters  as  Arthur  Tappan  Pierson, 
diatc  Evan-  Albert    B.   Simpson,   founder   of   the 
geiization.  Christian    Missionary    Alliance,     and 
John     Robert    Mott      of     the    Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement  (qq.v,).    It  character- 
izes the  missionary  task  as  being  *'  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  worki  **  and  the  section  of  this  opposition 
represented  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
luLs  accepted  as  its  watchword   the   addition  '*  in 
this  generation/'     It   is  difficult  in  view    of   the 
varying  definitions  which  have  been  and  still  are 
given  of  the  watchword  "evangeHzation,"  to  say 
precisely   wlrnt  it  really  means.     John  R.  Mott, 
in  The  EvangdizaHon  </  ihs  WorUl  in  this  Genera- 
tion (London,  1900).  declares  it  to  signify  '*  to  give 
to  all  men  an  adequate  opportimily  to  know  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Savior  and  to  become  his  real  disci- 
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pies/'  but  not  "  Christianization  of  the  world,  if  by 
that  18  meant  the  permeating  of  the  world  with 
Christian  ideas/'  although  educational,  literary,  and 
medical  activity  are  not  excluded.  Pierson  under- 
stands it  only  as  "  preaching  and  witness;  these 
two  words  include  everything  that  is  meant  by 
evangelization."  Whatever  these  definitions  lack 
in  clearness  is  supplied  by  the  methodical  princi- 
ples which  the  movement  aims  to  put  in  practise. 
They  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  sending  of  great  hosts 
of  evangelists  in  order  to  give  all  men,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
Gospel.  (2)  The  greatest  haste  as  well  in  the  send- 
ing of  missionaries  as  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel; for  this  reason  preaching  becomes  the  essential 
missionary  duty.  Schools,  literary  activity,  and 
church  organization  are  regarded  as  of  secondary 
importance.  (3)  World-wide  spread  of  the  preach- 
ing; therefore,  a  scattering  of  the  resources,  accord- 
ing to  the  motto  **  diffusion,  not  concentration." 
These  principles  are  said  to  be  founded  on  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  (Matt.  xxiv.  14),  which  ordered 
preaching  to  all  the  world;  on  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  who  as  itinerant  preachers  went  rapidly 
from  place  to  place;  and  on  the  connection  of  the 
mission  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  which  is 
to  be  hastened  by  the  speedy  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  among  all  peoples.  As  this  view  is 
one-sided  and  exegetically  untenable,  ignores  the 
difference  between  the  conditions  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles  and  in  the  present,  and  rests  upon  fond 
expectations  and  impatience,  so  its  methodical, 
principles  contradict  the  experience  of  a  century  of 
missions,  lack  the  assurance  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  results  attained,  and  leave  entirely  out  of  ac- 
count the  grave  difficulties  which  rational  mission 
work  must  overcome  in  order  to  realize  even  a  com- 
prehensible preaching  of  the  Gospel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  establishing  a  firmly  founded  Christian  Church. 
This  last  is  the  missionary  task;  the  limitation  of 
the  task  to  mere  evangelization  confuses  the  means 
with  the  end.  Established  settlements,  patient  en- 
durance in  thorough  instruction,  faith- 
5.  The  True  ful  care  of  souls,  earnest  church 
Method,  discipline  and  wise  organization  are 
indispensable,  and  solid  work  can  not 
be  accomplished  hastily  over  the  whole  world,  cer- 
tainly not  in  one  generation.  The  mighty  mission- 
ary movement,  carried  forward  by  sincerely  pious 
men  under  the  motto  "  evangelization  of  the  world 
in  this  generation,"  has  often  been  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus and  contains  in  many  respects  much  that  is 
encouraging  for  all  missionary  workers,  but  as  a 
reform  movement  in  missionary  methods  it  will 
have  no  permanent  value.  If  aU  signs  are  not  de- 
ceptive, a  sober  second  thought  has  already  begun 
to  prevail;  after  much  dearly  bought  experience, 
which  could  have  been  avoided,  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  will  accept  the  principles  of  missionary 
methodology  which  rest  upon  the  experience  of  a 
century  of  mission  work.  But  see  Movement, 
Laymen's  Missionary.  G.  Warneck. 

Bxblioorapht:  The  literature  of  nuBsiona  is  enonnouB; 
titles  can  be  given  here  only  of  books  which  cover  more 
or  less  suggestively  the  different  fields.  Lists  of  litera- 
ture are  found  in  great  richness  in  the  subject  indexes  to 
the  general  catalogues  named  on  pp.  xii.-xiii.  of  vol.  i. 


of  this  work,  especially  in  the  Subject  Index  of  Forteseue 
and  in  the  SchJoQwort  Catalog  of  Karl  Geoig.  A  feature 
of  the  Encylopedia  of  Mistuma  by  Dwight  et  al.  (ut  inf.) 
is  the  bibliography  appended  to  each  article,  usually  short, 
but  good  and  recent.  Further  literature  is  to  be  found 
under  the  various  geographical  articles  in  this  work,  e.g^ 
Africa,  and  under  the  biographical  articlee  on  variom 
missionaries.  For  statistics  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
reports  issued  by  the  various  missionary  societies,  the 
year-books  of  the  denominations,  to  the  journals  devoted 
to  missionary  interests,  to  the  articles  in  this  work  on 
the  separate  denominations,  and  to  sudi  works  as:  Kirch^ 
liehet  Jahrbudt,  Qatersloh  (an  annual);  EcwmenieiU  Mio- 
tionary  Conference,  Report  on  Foreign  Mieeione,  2  vohu. 
New  York.  1900;  H.  P.  Beach,  Oeograpky  and  Atlas  of 
Proteetant  Miaeuma,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1902;  J.  S.  Den- 
nis, Centennial  Surpey  of  Foreign  Mieeiona,  New  York, 
1901;  H.  P.  Beach,  Miaaionary  Literature  of  the  19th 
Century;  Character  and  Uaea  of  recent  Booka  on  Foreian 
Miaaiona,  in  Miaaionary  Review  of  the  World,  Feb.,  1902; 
H.  O.  Dwight.  H.  A.  Tupper.  and  E.  M.  Bliss,  The  En- 
cyclopedia of  Miaaiona,  New  York,  1904;  H.  O.  Dwight, 
The  Blue  Book  of  Miaaiona  for  1907,  New  York,  1907;  H. 

A.  Krose,  Katholiache  Miseionaatatiatik.  Mit  einer  Daretet- 
lung  dee  gegenwArtioen  Standee  der  katholxachen  Heidemnia- 
sum,  Freiburg.  1908. 

For  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  general,  consult:  Col- 
ledanea  conatUutionum,  ac  inatructionum  aandae  eedie  ad 
uaum  operariorum  apoatolicorum  aodetatia  miaeionum  ad 
exteroa,  Hongkong,  1905;  A.  Huonder.  Deuteche  Jeeuilen- 
miaaionAre  dee  17,  und  18.  Jahrhunderta,  in  Stimmen  aua 
Maria-Laach,  heft  Ixxiv.,  1871;  R.  de  Martins,  La  Pro- 
paganda Cattoliea  al  aecolo  xix.,  Napoli,  1884;  A.  Pieper. 
Die  Propaganda-Congregation  und  die  nordiechen  Mia- 
aionen  im  xvii.  Jahrhundert,  Bonn,  1886;  A.  Launay, 
Hiatoire  de  la  aocifU  dee  miaaiona  Hrangirea,  Paris,  1894; 
idem,  Sociiti  dee  miaaiona  itranghrea;  hiatoire  de  la  tnieeion 
du  Thibet,  Paris.  1903;  idem,  SocifU  dee  mi— tone 
itrangtrea:  documenta  hiatoriquea  relatifa  6  la  aoci^ti,  Vaimes, 
1905;  L.  E.  Louvet,  Lea  Miaaiona  eatholiquea  au  xix.  eiMe, 
Lyons,  1894;  Catholic  Miaaiona:  Record  in  Connection  with 
the  Society  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  London,  1900;  J. 

B.  Piolet.  Lea  Miaaiona  catholiqueafrancaieeaaux  xix.  eiicU, 
6  vols.,  Paris.  1900;  P.  Peeters,  Lea  Miaaiona  cathoUguea 
etlee  languea  indighua,  Brussels,  1905;  A.  Huonder,  Der 
einheimiache  Klerua  in  den  HeidenlAndemt  Freiburg.  1909. 

Literature  on  the  separate  continents  is  as  follows:  For 
Axnerioa  of  first  importance  is  the  massive  collection. 
Jeeuit  Relationo  and  Allied  Documenta,  ed.  R.  Q.  Thwaites, 
73  vols,  and  index.  Cleveland,  1896  sqq.;  J.  O.  Shea,  Hia- 
tory  of  Catholic  Miaaiona  among  the  Indian  Tribee  of  the 
United  Staiea  from  1629  A.D.  to  1864  AJ>.,  New  York, 
1857;  W.  I.  Kip.  The  Early  Jeauit  Miaaiona  in  North 
America,  Albany,  1873;  C.  Hawley,  Early  Chaptera  in 
Cayuga  Hiatory,  Jeauit  Miaaiona  in  Ooi-o-Oo%ten^  1666-84; 
alao  Sulpitian  Miaaion  among  Cayugaa  aboiU  Quinte  Bay 
1668,  Auburn.  N.Y.,  1879;  J.  Cardus,  Laa  Miaaionea  fran- 
eiacanaa  entre  loa  irjldelea  de  Bolivia,  188SS4,  Barcelona, 
1886;  8.  R.  Monner,  Miaionea  guaraniticaa  1607-1900, 
Buenos  Ayres,  1892;  A.  Coll,  Segunda  memoria  de  laa 
Miaionea  de  Fernando  Poo,  Madrid,  1899;  O.  W.  James. 
In  and  out  of  the  Old  Miaaiona  of  Califbmia;  an  Account 
of  Ikt  Franciacan  Miaaiona,  Boston,  1905.  For  Aftioa 
consult:  L.  Bethune,  Lea  Miaaiona  eatholiquea  d*Afrique, 
Lille,  1889;  F.  Klein.  Le  Cardinal  Lavigerie  et  aee  <guvrea 
d'Afrique,  Paris.  1890;  M.  J..  L'Ouganda;  la  miaaion 
cathdique  et  lea  agenta  de  la  compagnie  anglaiae,  Paris. 
1893;  E.  Colin  and  P.  Sceau,  Madagaacar  et  la  miaaion 
cathoUque,  Paris,  1895;  Sociiti  dee  miaaionairea  d*AJrique 
Pirea  Blanca  memento  chronologiqtte,  Paris,  1900;  A.  de 
Carouge,  Une  Miaaion  en  Ethiopie  d'apr^  lea  mimoiree  du 
Cardinal  Maaaaja,  Paris,  1902;  M.  M.  Mulhall,  Bxplorera 
in  the\New  World  before  and  after  Colttmbua,  and  the  Story  of 
the  Jeauit  Miaaiona  of  Paraguay,  London.  1909.  For  Asia 
consult:  C.  M.  Caddell,  Hiatory  of  Roman  Catholic  Mia- 
aiona in  Japan  and  Paraguay,  London  and  New  York.  1856; 
W.  Strickland,  Catholic  Miaaiona  in  Southern  India  to  1866, 
London,  1865;  Berthold-Ignaoe,  Hiatoire  de  la  miaaion  de 
Perae  par  lea  pirea  Carmea-DichauaaH,  1604-12,  Bruseeb, 
1887;  L.  de  Qusman.  Hiatoria  de  la  miaionee  de  la  Con%pania 
de  Jeeua  en  I'India  y  China,  Bilbao,  1891;  L.  Guiot,  La 
Miaaion  du  St^-Tchuen  au  xviii.  aiMe,  Paris,  1892;  A.  F. 
Cardim,  Batalhaa  da  Companhia  de  Jeaua  na  aua  provineia 
do  Japao,  Lisbon,  1894;   M.  Jullien,  La  Nouvelle  Miaaion 
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iU  la  Cttmjtaffnir  df  JfMut  en  Surle,'  1831 -M,  Toure,  I  SOS; 
A.  Ljianay,  Lt«  M i**ufnai.r^»  franpait  ou  Tonkin.  Parw» 
1900;  Jii^.  Hiatoirt  d*M  mistiont  dv  t' Indie,  4  voU,^  ib. 
1S&8;  B.  A.  H.  WiJtKsrforce,  Dominican  MisH&nM  and 
Martyn  in  Japan,  Loodon,  1897;  O.  M,  Cn«lde|l,  The 
Crota  in  Japan;  a  Hiiloru  of  the  AMiaaiona  of  St.  Franda 
Xavitrand  CA«  early  Jeauita^  ib«  1904;  A*  Ligneul,  L'Evan- 
gH9  Oil  Japon  au  tx.  aiecU,  Farin,  1004;  M,  Steiuheii,  I^^a 
Daimyo  ckrHiena;  un  aUcla  ds  Vhist&tre  du  Japan  I&S9- 
1660,  Hongkong,  1004.  For  New  Zealand:  A.  Monfat, 
Laa  Originca  dm  la  foi  catholiijue  dana  ia  S ouvelUyZelandit; 
lea  Maeria;   Huda  hiatorique,  Lyons,  1896. 

Ou  the  pliiioHophy,  meihoda*  and  eooaomiea  of  Proim- 
tant  misfliioDS  (K>tLault:  W.  P.  Wahh,  Chrialian  Miaaiona, 
London.  1862;  D.  Dorchester,  Tfm  Problem  of  Rtligioua 
Progreaa,  New  York.  1881:  T.  E.  Slater,  The  Phiioaaphif 
of  Miaaion*,  I^ndon.  1882;  G.  Wanieck,  Modern  Mi«- 
nona  and  Culture,  E^iinbur^h,  1883;  G.  H.  CiLrp«nt«r, 
Studira  in  Mitiaion  Eco^nomica,  Philadelphia,  1886;  J. 
Ldggins,  Tha  Oreat  Value  and  Succeaa  of  Foreiffn  Miaaiona; 
with  an  Jntroditcti&n  by  Arthur  T,  Pieraon,  New  York, 
1880;  B.  BroomluUl,  EvanQclizaiion  of  tha  World,  Lcmdon, 
18W;  R,  N.  Cuat,  Eaaay  on  ths  Prwailino  Mathoda  of  tha 
Evanoetiaation  of  the  non-Chriatian  Worlds  ib.  1804;  id<!m. 
The  Qotpel  Meawaffe.  or  Eattaya  on  the  different  Atpecta  of 
Christian  Miaaiona,  ib.  1800;  S.  L.  Haldwin,  Forttgn  Mie-^ 
aiona  of  the  Proteatani  ChurchcB,  New  York.  1000;  J.  R. 
Mott,  The  EvanQeliaaiion  of  the  World  in  thia  Generation ^ 
ib.  1000;  CM.  Y^onge,  The  Making  of  a  Miaaionary,  Lon- 
don, 1000;  E.  T.  Churton,  Foreiyn  Mieaiona.  New  York, 
1901;  J.  C.  Gibeon,  Miaaion  Probiema  and  Mtrthode  in 
S,  China,  Edinburgh,  1901;  V.  F.  Penrose,  Opportunities 
in  tht  Path  of  the  Graal  Phyelcian,  Phitadelphia,  1002; 
H.  H»  Montgomory,  Foreign  Miaaiona,  London,  1902; 
idem,  PrinripUm  arui  ProbUma  of  Foreign  Miaaiona,  West- 
minatcr,  1004;  A.  Murray,  The  Key  to  the  MiMsiotuiry 
Problem,  New  York,  1002:  R.  E.  Speer.  Miasionary  Prin- 
cipUa  and  Praeliet^a,  ih,  1902;  idem,  MiMttionn  and  Modern 
Hiatf9ry,  2  vols.,  ib.  1904;  Bryan  F.  Gliiich,  Caiifomia  and 
ita  Miaaiona,  2  vola.,  San  Francisco^  1004;  J.  R.  Molt, 
The  Home  Miniatry  and  Modem  Miaaiona,  London,  1005; 
R,  A.  Hume,  Mieeiona  from  Iha  Modem  Viev,  New  York, 
1905;  J.  L.  Barton,  Tha  Miaaionary  and  hia  Critica,  ib. 
1906;  J.  S.  Deania,  Chrieiian  Miaaiona  and  Social  Prog* 
raaa,  3  vols.,  ib.  1807,  1002,  1906;  idem,  Tha  New  Horo- 
aeope  of  Miaaiorte.  ib.  1008;  J.  Brown.  The  Foreign  Mia^ 
aionary:  An  Incarnation  of  a  World  Movement,  ib,  1907; 
J.  H,  J.  Elliaon  and  G.  H.  8.  Walpolc.  Church  and  Em- 
pire: EAsaya  on  tha  ReaponaibUiiiaa  of  Empire,.  London^ 
1007  fnot  on.  Church  and  State,  but  on  coordinatliis  Chri*- 
tian  eflforMJ;  L.  G.  Mylne,  Miaaion  to  Hindtia:  A  Con^ 
trOtution  to  the  Study  of  Miaaionary  Methade,  London, 
1908;  E.  5f.  Blia*.  The  Missionary  Enterpriae,  New  York, 
1008;  W.  Owen  Carver,  Miaaiona  in  the  Plan  of  the  Agea^ 
ib.  1009. 

For  early  miaaiomi  ecmault  the  varioiu  church  hietoHes, 
and  tUe  foUowin^^  ipecial  works:  C.  Merivale  (editor), 
C<mveraion  of  the  Weat,  5  vols.  (I.  The  Continental  Teu- 
tons, by  C.  Merivttlc;  IL  The  Celts,  by  G,  F,  Maclc^r; 
IlL  The  English,  by  G.  F.  Maelear;  IV.  The  Nf^rthmen, 
by  G,  F.  Maelear;  V^  Tkf  Slave,  by  G.  F,  Maelear),  Lon- 
don. 1878»  New  York.  1879;  J.  Wyse,  -4  Thousand  Yeara, 
or.  The  Missionary  Cenlera  of  the  Middle  Agaa,  London^ 
1872;  L.  C.  B&mefl,  Tufo  Thotisand  Years  of  Miaaiona  be- 
fore Carey,  Chica^^o,  1001;  A.  Hamack,  £)ie  Mission  und 
Auabreitung  dea  Chrisi^iitum  in  der  ersten  drei  Jahrhun- 
derten.  Leip«ic,  1002.  2d  ed.,  1006,  Enif.  tranal.,  Expansion 
of  Christianity,  2  vclss,.  New  York.  1904-05,  2d  ed.,  1909; 
G,  Smith.  Short  History  of  Christian  Miaaiona:  from  Abra- 
ham and  Paul  to  Carey,  Edlnburjgh,  1004;  Bchaff,  Christian 
Church,  v.,  1,  chap.  ix. 

For  the  miasionary  eodetiea  consul t:  J.  M.  Rcid,  Mis- 
aiona  and  Miaaionary  Society  of  (he  Methodiat  Episcopal 
Church,  2  vols..  New  York,  1879;  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  tha  Goapel:  Digest  of  the  Records  of  the  Society, 
London.  1893;  idem.  ReaulU  of  180  Yeara  of  Work,  Lon- 
don,  1887;  N.  Landmark,  Det  Noraka  Miaaionaaelakob, 
Chriatiania,  1889;  C.  8.  Home,  Story  of  the  London  Mia- 
sionary  Society,  London,  1894;  E.  F,  Krnijf,  Gesehiedenis 
van  het  Nederbindafhe  Zendelingaffenoolsthap,  Qroningen, 
1804;  C.  Hoie,  Early  History  of  the  Church  Miaaionary 
Society  to  tha  End  of  1814  A.D.,  London.  1800;  W.  O.  B. 
Atlea  and  C.  McClun*.  Two  Hundred  Yeara:  tAa  Hiatary  of 
Iha  Society  for  Promoting  Chriatian  Knowtadaa^  W98-189S, 
VII-27 


T<4>ndoQ,  1SQ8;  R.  Lovett,  tJintvryqfthe  London  Miaaionary 
Society,  t7BS-l8M,  2  vols.,  ib.  ISOO;  E.  8t^ick,  The  IJiMtory 
of  the  Church  Miesionary  Society,  ib,  1899;  P.  Eppler^ 
Geschichte  der  Baal^Fr  M  iaaum.  IS  15-99,  Baael,  1900;  J.  T* 
Hamilton*  History  of  the  Missions  of  the  Moravian  Church 
during  the  I8tk  and  19th  Centuries,  Bethlehem.  1901;  C.  F. 
Pascoe,  iOO  Yeara  of  the  Society  for  tha  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  1701^1900,  Lundon,  1901;  W.  Bomemann,  Einfuhr- 
ung  in  die  evangeliache  Miaaionskunde  im  Anschluss  an  die 
Baaler  Miaaion,  Tobinjien.  1902;  E.  F.  Merriam.  History  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missii^na,  Philadelphia,  1902;  Cetde- 
nary  Volume  of  the  Church  Miaaionary  Society  tT99~1899, 
Lond4>n.  1902;  W.  H.  Katoo^  Hiat&rieal  Sketch  of  the  Maa- 
aachuaeUa  Hajytisi  Missionary  Society,  180i-1909,  Bottoo, 
1903;  R.  Clark,  Missions  of  the  Church  Missioruiry  Soci- 
ety and  the  Church  of  Entfland  Zenana  Miaaionary  Society 
in  the  Punjab  and  Siruih,  I*ondon,  1004;  J.  T,  N.  Log- 
Blxup,  Det  danake  M  iasionsaelakaba  Hiatorie,  Copenhagen, 
1005;  L  H.  Barnes,  tn  Saliabury  Square,  An  Account  qf 
the  Church  Missionary  Haxise,  tendon,  1905;  A,  F.  Beard, 
A  Cruaade  of  Brotherhood:  a  Hist,  of  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Aaaoctation^  Beaton,  1909. 

More  or  leas  general  survey  a  of  miaaion  work  are  fur* 
nished  by:  F.  E.  A.  Forster,  Heralda  of  the  Crosa^  London, 
1882;  A.  C.  Thomjwion,  Morarian  Miaeiona,  Lundon, 
1883;  A,  H.  de  WandclbourK.  ^tudaa  aur  VOrienl  et  era 
miaaiona,  Paris,  1883;  Jamen  Croil,  7*^  Miaaionary  Prob- 
lem;  a  Hiatory  of  Proteatani  Miaaions  in  some  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  Fielda  of  Miaauynary  Enterpriae:  vnth  a  hiiitttrical 
and  atatietical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mission- 
ary Sacietiea  in  the  t9th  Century,  Toronto.  1884;  O.  W. 
Hervey.  Story  of  Baptist  Missions  in  Foreign  Lands,  ib, 
1884;  E.  Hodder,  Conqueata  of  tha  Croaa,  .'3  voIj.,  London, 
1800:  R.  Young,  Sueeeaa  of  Chriatian  Miaaiona,  lb.  1800; 
Centenary  Cel^braHon  of  tha  Baptiat  Miaaionary  Society, 
ib,  1803,  and  Centenary  Volume  of  the  Society,  ib.  1802; 
J.  S.  Demiia,  Foreign  Miaaiona  after  o  Century,  Edinburgh, 
1894;  A.  T.  Pierson,  The  New  Ada  of  the  sA^poatUta,  Lon- 
don, 1894;  idetii.  Modern  Missions  CerUury,  New  York, 
1001;  E.  A.  Lawrence,  Mo*iern  Miaeiona  in  the  Eaat,  ib. 
1895;  D.  L,  Leonard,  .4  Hundred  Years  of  Miaaiona,  ib. 
1895;  idem.  Missionary  Antuile  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
Cleveland,  1800;  P.  Barclay,  A  Suntey  of  Foreign  Mia- 
aiona, Edinburgh,  1897;  E.  M.  Blias,  Hiatory  of  Miaaiona, 
N©w  York,  1897;  A,  H,  Japp,  Master  Missionaries,  Chap- 
ters in  Pioneer  Effort  throughout  the  World,  Lundon,  1905; 
G,  Wameck,  Chitlinea  of  a  History  of  Protestant  Missions, 
London,  1006;  E,  Stock.  The  Story  of  Church  Miaaiona, 
Loudon,  1007;  Methods  of  Miaaion  Work  among  Moslems. 
By  various  Aulhora,  New  York.  1008;  H.  C.  Vedder, 
Christian  Epoch-makera:  Tha  .Srory  of  the  great  mission- 
ary Eras  in  the  Hial,  of  Chriatianity.  Philadelphia,  1908; 
W.  T.  Whitley,  Miaatontiry  Achievement,  Lourlon  and 
New  York,  1908;  J.  L.  Wameck,  The  Living  Christ  and 
Dying  Heathenism,  ib.  1000. 

On  Aft'loa,  bosides  the  literature  under  Atrica,  oon- 
»uH:  G.  E,  Beekow,  Den  Svenaka  Miaaionen  \  Oat-Afrika, 
Stockholm.  1884:  A.  E,  M.  A.  Morahuad,  Hiatory  of  tha 
U niveraitiea*  Miaaion  to  Central  Africa^  tSS9-90,  London, 
1807;  S.  0.  Stock,  The  St4rry  of  Uganda,  ib.  1894;  W,  L. 
Elmalie,  Among  the  Wild  Ngoni;  Chapters  in  the  History 
of  the  Livingatonia  Miaaion  in  Briliah  Central  Africa, 
Edinburgh,  1890;  F,  E,  Guioneaa,  The  New  World  of 
Central  Africa,  With  Hiatory  of  the  first  Miaaion  in  the 
Congo,  London,  1890;  J.  SpiUman,  Vom  Cap  turn  Sam- 
besi.  Die  Anfnnge  der  Sandtesi  Miaaion,  Freiburg,  1S82; 
H.  GoMie,  Calabar  and  ita  Miaaion,  Edinburgh.  1901; 
M,  GeniHchen,  Bitder  von  unaerem  M iaaioru^felde  in  Siid- 
Afrika,  Berlin,  1902;  M.  C.  G^llo<ik,  Rii^,  Sand,  and 
Sun:  Sketches  of  the  C.  M.  S,  Miaaion,  London,  1905; 
J.  Rutherford.  The  Gospel  v»  North  Africa,  ib.  1900;  J.  J. 
K.  Fletcher,  7*he  Sign  of  tha  Croaa  in  Madagascar,  Edin- 
burgh>  1901;  A,  Karlgren,  SvtTiaka  Kytkans  Miaaion  i 
Sydafrika,  Upaolo,  1009. 

For  America,  beaidea  the  literature  under  Indians  or 
North  America,  MissioKa  to  the,  consult;  W.  H.  Brett, 
Miasion  Work  among  tha  Indian  tribes  in  Guiana,  London, 
1881;  M.  Eek,  Ten  Yeara'  Miasionary  Work  among  the 
Indiana.  Boston,  1886;  E.  F.  Wiljon,  Miaaionary  Work 
among  the  Ojibtcay  Indiana,  London,  1886;  E.  C.  Millard 
and  L.  E,  Giiinneaa,  South  America,  the  Neglected  Conti- 
nent, ib.  1804;  H.  Dyk^tra,  Het  Evangalie  in  onae  Ooat^ 
De  Proteatanache  sending  in  het  tegenwoordige  Nederlandache 
Indie,  Uydea,  1900;   H,  P.  Boadi  «t  at.,  Proteatani  Mm- 
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nont  in  South  America,  New  York,  1900;  H.  La  wart  s, 
BrddremeniohedenM  MiMion  i  Dansk  Vettinditn,  1709- 
J84S,  Copenha«en.  1002. 

For  Asia  consult:  James  Hough,  The  Hittory  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Christian 
Era,  London.  1839;  C.  H.  Carpenter,  Self -Support;  His- 
tory of  the  Baasein  Karen  Mission,  Boston,  1883;  L.  Her- 
tel,  Den  Nordiske  Santhalmission,  Copenhagen,  1884; 
M.  A.  Sherring,  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India, 
1706-1881,  London.  1884;  Missionary  Conference,  Sta- 
tistical tables  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon,  Calcutta,  1892;  L.  B.  Wolfe.  After  Fifty  Years, 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Gunthur  Mission  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Philadelphia.  1896; 
J.  Johnston,  China  and  Formosa:  Story  of  the  Mission  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  New  York,  1897; 
H.  Hitter.  A  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan, 
Tokyo.  1898;  M.  O.  Guinness.  The  Story  of  the  China  In- 
land Mission,  2  vols..  London.  1900;  E.  Chatterton,  Story 
of  Fifty  Years'  Mission  Work  in  Chhota-Nagpur,  ib.  1901; 
8.  Coolsma.  De  Zendingseeuw  voor  Nederlandsche  Oost- 
Indie,  Utrecht.  1901;  E.  A.  Lawrence.  Modem  Missions 
in  the  East,  Chicago.  1901;  F.  Penny.  The  Church  in  Mad- 
ras: the  History  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  missionary  Action 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  Madras,  London,  1904; 
H.  K.  Miller,  History  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  1879-1904,  Philadelphia,  1905;  J.  Jackson.  Lepers, 
SI  Years'  Work  among  them:  Hist,  of  the  Missions  to 
Lepers  in  India  and  the  East  1874-1906,  London.  1906; 
D.  MacGillivray.  A  Century  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
China,  1807-1907,  London,  1908;  Centenary  Missionary 
Conference  Records;  Report  of  the  great  Shanghai  Confer- 
ence held  Apnl  »6  to  May  »,  1907,  New  York.  1908;  A. 
Lloyd,  The  Wheat  among  the  Tares  .  .  .  Exposition  of 
.  .  .  missionary  Problems  of  the  Far  East,  ib.  1908;  L.  G. 
Mylne,  Missions  to  Hindus,  London,  1908;  J.  Gindraux. 
Hist,  du  christianisme  dans  le  monde  pafen.  Les  Missions 
en  Asie,  Geneva,  1909. 

Special  works  on  parts  of  Oceania  are:  J.  Williams, 
Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Phila- 
delphia. 1889;  London  Missionary  Society;  Ten  Decades, 
Aiutralian  Centenary  Story,  London,  1895;  F.  Awdry,  In 
the  Isles  of  the  Sea:  The  Story  of  f\fty  Years  in  Melanesia, 
London.  1902;  J.  Chalmers.  Work  and  Adventure  in  New 
Guinea,  London.  1902;  H.  A.  Robertson.  Erromanga,  the 
Martyr  Isle,  London.  1902;  H.  H.  Montgomery,  The  Light 
of  Melanesia,  London.  1904;  R.  L.  Lamb.  Saints  and 
Savages:  Five  years  in  the  New  Hebrides,  £kiinburgh, 
1905. 

Hints  on  medical  missions  may  be  gained  from:  V.  F. 
Penrose.  Opportunities  in  the  Path  of  the  Great  Physician, 
Philadelphia,  1902;  G.  Saunders.  The  Healer  Preacher, 
London,  1884;  J.  Lowe.  Medical  Missions,  their  Place 
and  Power,  New  York.  1891;  W.  B.  Thompson.  Reminis- 
cences of  Medical  Missionary  Work.  London.  1895;  J.  R. 
Williamson.  The  Healing  of  the  Nations,  New  York,  1899. 

MITCHELL,  ALEXANDER  FERRIER:  Church 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Brechin  Sept.  10,  1822;  d.  at 
St.  Andrews  Mar.  22,  1899.  He  studied  literature, 
philosophy,  and  theology  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews (M.A.,  1841),  became  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Dunnichen,  in  the  presbytery  and  county  of  For- 
far, in  1847,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  the  College  of  St.  Mary  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  in  1848,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  divinity  in  the 
same  college  in  1868.  He  retired  in  1894.  From 
1856  to  1874  he  was  convener  (chairman)  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland's  Jewish  Mission,  visited  the  sta- 
tions of  the  mission  in  Turkey,  and  recommended 
the  occupation  of  Alexandria,  Beirut,  and  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  first  convener  of  the  Assem- 
bly's conmiittee  on  the  minutes  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  one  of  the  Church  of  Scotland's  repre- 
sentatives at  all  the  general  councils  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  convener  of  its  conmiittee  on  the 
desiderala  of  Prrabyterian  history,  and  moderator 
of  the  Geoeral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 


in  1885.    He  was  an  authority  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
author  of  The  Westminster  Confession  of  FaHh^  a 
Contribution  to  the  Study  of  its  History  and  the  De- 
fence of  iis  Teaching  (Edinburgh,    1866;    3d  ed., 
1867);    The  Wedderbuma  and  their  Work,  or  the 
Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  in  its  Re- 
lation to  that  of  Germany  (1867);    Minutes  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  from  November  ^  1644,  ^  March, 
1649  (ed.  John  Struthers),  wUh  Historical  Introduc- 
tion (1874);   Historical  Notice  of  Archbishop  Hamil- 
ton's Catechism  (prefixed  to  black-letter  reprint  of 
the  same,   1882);    The  Westminster  Assembly,  its 
History  and  Standards  (Baird  Lecture  for  1882,  Lon- 
don, 1883);   The  Catechisms  of  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion  (1886);     and    The  ScoUish   Reformation:    Its 
Epochs,  Episodes,  Leaders  and  Distinctive  Charac- 
teristics (Baird  lecture  for  1899;  ed.  D.  Hay  Flem- 
ing, 1900).     He  edited  in  1860  the  Sum  of  Saving 
Knowledge,  Translated  into  Modem  Greek  by  the  late 
Prof.  Edward  Masson;  in  1876  the  late  Prof.  Thomas 
Jackson  Crawford's  The  Preaching  of  the  Cross  and 
other  Sermons;  in  1888  John  Gau's  The  Richt  Vey 
to  Heuine;   and  in  1897  The  Gude  and  Godlie  Bal- 
latis  from  the  edition  of  1567,  both  for  the  Scottish 
Text  Society;  in  1892  for  the  Scottish  History  So- 
ciety (with  James  Christie),  The  Records  of  the  Com- 
missions of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  hoiden  in  Edinburgh  in  the  years  16 46  and 
1647;  and  for  the  same  and  with  the  same  in  1896 
the  Records  of  the  same  in  1648  and  1649.     He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodic  press  and  to 
encyclopedias. 
Bibuoorapht:   A  biographical  sketch  by  Jaznee  Chriatie  ii 

prefixed   to  hiB  Scottish  Reformation,   ut  sup.,   London, 

1900. 

MITCHELL,  EDWARD  CUSHIirG:     Baptist;  b. 
at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1829;   d.  at 
New  Orleans  Mar.  2,  1900.     He  was  graduated  from 
Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University),  Me., 
1849,  and  Newton,  Mass.,  Theological  Institution, 
1853;   was  resident  graduate  for  a  year;   pastor  at 
Calais,  Me.,  1854-56;    Brockport,  N.  Y..  1857-58; 
Rockford,  111.,  1858-63;   professor  of  Biblical  inter- 
pretation, Alton,  111.,  1863-70;  of  Hebrew  and  Old- 
Testament    Uterature,    Baptist    Union    Seminary, 
Chicago,  1870-77;   of  Hebrew,  Regent's  Park  Col- 
lege, London,  Eng.,  1877;   president  Baptist  Theo- 
logical School,  Paris,  France,   1878-82;    president 
Roger  Williams  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1884- 
1885.     He  wrote:  A  Critical  Handbook:  a  Guide  to 
the  Authenticity,  Canon,  and  Text  of  the  New  Teda- 
ment  ( Andover,  1880) ;  Les  sources  du  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, recherches  sur  VauthenticiU,  le  canon,  d  Is 
texU  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Paris,  1882;   Hdfrea 
Introduction,  An  Elementary  Htbrew  Grammar  an^ 
Reading  Book,  Andover,  1883.     He  also  edited  and 
enlarged  Benjamin  Davies'   Hebrew  Lexicon  (An- 
dover, 1880);  revised  and  reedited  Davies'  Gesenius' 
Hebrew  Grammar  (1881);    and  edited  The  Present 
Age   (Chicago.    1883-^84).     He   also  delivered  the 
Lowell  Institute  lectures  for  1884  upon  Biblieal 
Science  and  Modem  Discovery, 

MITCHBLLi  HIKCKLBT  GILBERT:  Method- 
ist Episoopalian;  l».  at  Lee,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1846. 
He  was  eduoalid  at  Wedegran  ViUfvmtf,  Middlo* 


town,  Conn.  (A.B.,  1873),  the  scbool  of  theology 
attached  to  Boston  UnLvDrsity  (B,D.,  1876),  and 
the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.p  1S79).  He  was 
then  pastor  of  the  church  of  his  denomination  at 
Fayette,  N.  Y.,  fur  a  year  (1879-80),  after  which  he 
was  tutor  in  Latin  and  Hebrew  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity for  three  years  (1880-83).  Since  1883  he 
has  been  connected  unth  Boston  University,  first 
as  instructor  tn  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament  exe- 
geais  (1883^84)  and  later  as  professor  of  the  same 
subjects  (since  1884).  In  1901-02  he  Wiis  director 
of  the  American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Re- 
search in  Palestine.  In  addition  to  translating  C. 
H.  Piepenbring'a  "  Theology  of  the  Old  TesUiTnent  ^* 
(New  York,  1893),  he  has  written  Final  Cofistruc- 
thna  qf  Biblical  Hebrew  (Leipsic,  1879) ;  Hebreit;  Les- 
iions  (Boston,  lSS5)j  Amoa,  an  Essay  in  Ezegems 
(1893);  Imiahf  a  Study  of  Chapters  i.-xiu  (New 
York,  1897);  Tfie  World  before  Abraham  (Boston, 
1901);  Tales  told  in  PakMine  (in  collaboration  with 
J.  E.  Hanauer,  Cincinnati^  190^1) ;  and  the  volume 
for  (jenesis  in  The  Bible  for  Home  and  School  (New 
York,  1909). 

MITHItA,  MITHRMSM. 
Mithraiani  and  Chrbitianity  (|  1). 
Mitbr»  aa  on  Indo-Irfuiian  Di<ity  (fi  2). 
DerelopiDCDt  and  Diffusian  of  Mithrabm  (f  3). 
Mytkoiotfy  and  Theii\agy  (}  4). 
Anthropology^  E^chaU^loigy  ((  5). 
The  My-itisritti  (9  6). 
Art  Ami  Architecture  (f  7)» 
The  Decay  (i  »). 

Interest  in  Mithraism  is  not  attributable  merely 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rediscovery  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  Two  other  reasons  give  the  stibjecfc 
importance:  (1)  This  religion  contested  with  Chris- 
tianity for  the  religious  hegemony  of 
I.  Mithm-  the  Roman  world  more  closely  tlian 
ism  and  any  other  of  the  pagan  cults  in  the 
Christianity.  sj^icretiMm  which  marked  the  religioas 
practise  of  the  later  Roman  empire. 
Renan  says  of  it^  and  without  exaggeration:  "  We 
may  say  that  if  ChrLntianity  had  been  arrested  in 
its  growth  by  some  mortal  malady,  the  world  would 
have  been  Mithraistic,  .  *  .  It  needec!  to  destroy 
it  the  terrilrle  blows  struck  at  it  by  the  Christ if^n 
empire  '*  {Marcus  Aiirelius,  p.  332,  London,  n.d.). 
(2)  The  causes  for  this  able  rivalry  furnkh  tli«  sec- 
ond reason.  The  diffusion  of  Mithraism  and  of 
Chnstianity  in  the  Roman  worki  was  from  the  same 
direction,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  its  proptv 
ganda,  popular  rather  than  philowophic,  was,  car- 
ried to  the  same  class  of  people.  In  theory,  ritual, 
and  practise  Mithraism  parodied  or  duplicated, 
after  a  faahion,  the  central  ideas  of  Christianity. 
The  birth  of  Mithra  and  of  Christ  were  celebrated 
on  the  same  day;  tradition  placed  the  birth  of  both 
in  a  cave;  both  regarded  Sunday  as  sacred;  in  both 
the  central  figure  was  a  medbtor  {mesitla)  who  was 
one  of  a  triad  or  trinity;  in  both  there  was  a  sacri- 
fioc  for  the  benefit  of  the  race,  and  the  purifying 
power  of  blood  from  the  sacrifice  was,  though  in 
different  waj's,  a  p>rime  motive;  regeneration  or 
the  second  birth  was  a  fundamental  tenet  in  both; 
the  conception  of  the  relationship  of  the  worshii^era 
to  each  other  was  the  same — they  were  all  brothers; 
both  had  sacnuDeotflj  in  which  baptijim  and  a  com- 


mtmion  meal  of  bread  and  the  cup  were  included; 
both  had  mjrsteries  from  wliich  the  lower  orders  of 
initiates  were  excludetJ;  ascetic  ideals  were  com- 
mon to  both;  the  ideas  of  man,  the  soul  and  ita 
immortality,  heaven  and  hel!,  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  judgment  after  death,  the  final  conflagra- 
tion by  which  the  world  is  to  be  consumed,  the  final 
conquest  of  evil,  were  quite  similar.  Of  course  the 
rationale  behind  these  conceptions  and  the  ways 
in  wliich  they  were  carried  out  were  very  different, 
but  the  general  effect  is  almost  startling.  The 
Church  Fathers  were  themselves  astounded  at  the 
resemblances^  and  could  explain  them  only  by  the 
theory  which  has  so  often  been  applied  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  contact  of  Christianity  in  its  missiona 
to  the  pagan  world — the  obscrvaace.*i  of  Mithraism 
were  the  cimning  parodies  devised  by  Satan  to  dis- 
credit the  holy  things  of  God  and  to  seduce  the 
souls  of  men  from  the  true  faith  by  a  false  and  in- 
sidious imitation  of  it  (Tertullian,  De  corona,  xv,; 
De  jrr{Fscriptwne,  xh;  Justin  Martyr,  /  Apol.  Ixvi.; 
Trypho,  Ixjrviii,),  Tliere  were,  however,  two  very 
important  differences  between  the  two  faiths: 
Christianity  hii^l  as  its  nucleating  point  a  historic 
personage;  Mithra  Cfimo  out  of  a  distant  pa^t  with 
all  its  accretion  of  myth  and  fancy.  In  the  second 
place,  Mithraism,  like  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism, 
was  syncretistic,  was  tolerant  of  the  practises  of 
other  cults.  Where  it  could  not  suppbnt,  it  as- 
similated or  adopted.  As  Renan  says,  once  more 
(nt  sup.):  "  Mithra  !ent  himself  to  ali  the  confu- 
sions, with  Attis,  with  Adonis,  with  Salazius,  with 
Men,  who  had  already  l>een  in  possession  for  a  long 
time  back,  to  make  the  tears  of  women  flow." 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  was  intolerant;  its 
teachers  were  confident  tliat  they  alone  had  the 
whole  and  only  truth,  that  all  else  was  error  with 
which  there  could  be  no  compromise.  It  would 
brook  no  rival;  Mithraism,  like  all  else  pagan,  was 
nithlessly  and  completely  crushed  when  the  em- 
pire Ix'CJime  Christian. 

Mithra  was  originally  an  Indo-Iranian  deity.    In 
the  Vedos  he  appears  as  one  of  the  Adityas,  a  light- 
dnity  commonly  invoked  with  Varuna,  but  later 
giving  way  to  Savitar.     He  was  a  guardian  of  truth, 
fidelity,  and  justice.    In  Zoroastrianism  Mithra  was 
very  important.     He  was  one  of  the 
2.  Mithra   Y&zat&s  or  lofty  genii  of  the  religion, 
as  an  Indo-  second  in  age  and  honor  only  to  Aliura 
Iranian     Mazda  the  Supreme,  and  is  often  put 
Deity.       on  an  equality  with  him.     How  prom- 
inent his  part  was  in  Maxdaism  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Avest^a  the  sec- 
ond longest  of  the  Y/ists,  the  Miliir  Vast,  is  in  his 
praise,  and  to  him  the  Mihir  Nyayis  is  dedicated 
{SBE\  xxiii.  119-158.  353-355).     Here,  too,  he  is  a 
light-god,  while  hb  attributes  appear  in  the  Avesta 
as  follows  (a  single  passage  only  for  each  attribute 
is  cited).     He  b  lord  of  the  country  side  {Fargard, 
i.  1)  and  of  wide  pastures  [Sirozahf  i.  7),  having 
100  ears  and  10,000  eyes  (Siroxah,  i.  16);    his  club 
strikes  the  demons  ( it /i<?r«/ia^  Yost,  5);    he  makes 
the  world  grow  {Farvardin  Ymif  18);  has  piercing 
rays  {Afrin  Paighambar  ZarimLf  6),  pomemts  full 
knowledge,  is  strong,  sleepless,  was  made  by  Ahura 
the  most  glorious  of  all  godfl|  **  Mithm  and  Ahura, 
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the  two  great  gods  "  (Khorshed  Nyayis^  6-7).  In  his 
own  (Miliir)  Yast  Mithra  appears  as  god  of  the 
heavenly  light,  who  sees  all  and  therefore  knows 
the  truth,  of  which  he  b  therefore  a  witness  and  the 
preserver  of  oaths  and  of  good  faith,  chastising  liars 
and  those  who  break  promises,  destroying  their 
homes  and  smiting  them  in  battle,  but  protecting 
those  who  keep  faith.  Ahura  Mazda  created  Mithra 
as  worthy  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  as  himself  (§  1); 
to  him  the  chiefs  sacrifice  as  they  go  to  battle  (§  8); 
he  precedes  the  sun  over  the  hills  (§13);  is  the  in- 
vincible director  of  the  fortunes  of  battle  (§§  35-43). 
He  is  the  warrior  and  chief  helper  of  Ahura  in  his 
contest  with  Ahriman,  the  giver  to  men  of  gifts 
both  material  and  spiritual.  Yet  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  in  spite  of  the  exalted  position  thus  con- 
ceded in  the  documents  of  the  religion  as  thus  cited 
and  in  the  worship  accorded  him  by  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  Persia  (see  below),  there  appears  an 
effort  to  reduce  him  in  rank  in  that  he  was  not 
given  a  place  with  the  six  Amsliaspands  who  are 
closely  associated  with  Ahura  as  the  seven  great 
spirits,  but  is  relegated  to  the  position  of  Yazata 
or  genius.  Significant  for  the  future  is  his  associar 
tion  with  Sraosha  (''  Obedience  *')  and  Rashnu 
("  Justice  ")  in  the  protection  of  the  soul  from 
demons,  from  which  develops  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption in  the  later  mysteries.  It  may  be  noted 
in  passing  that  the  rites  of  these  mysteries  find  their 
beginning  in  the  Zoroastrian  literature;  baptism 
goes  back  to  the  purificatory  aspersion  of  the  A  vesta; 
while  the  trials  of  the  mysteries  are  implicit  in  the 
flagellations;  and  both  of  these  were  preliminary 
to  the  sacrifice  {Mihir  Yast,  §  122).  While  the 
theoretical  and  documentary  position  of  Mithra 
in  Persia  was  as  here  described,  he  was  if  anything 
more  prominent  in  the  cult.  He  was  a  favorite  with 
the  Persian  monarchs,  consequently  also  with  the 
nobility,  and  was  regarded  as  the  especial  protec- 
tor of  this  order.  This  continued  after  the  spread 
of  the  cult  into  the  West,  the  royal  favor  being 
shown  later  by  the  frequency  with  which  his  name 
enters  as  an  element  into  royal  names  in  Asia  Minor, 
while  Roman  emperors  see  reason  to  regard  him  as 
their  protector.  The  AchaemenidflB  worshiped  him 
as  making  the  great  triad  with  Ahura  and  Anahita. 
His  great  festival  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (possibly  the  entire  seventh  month  was  sacred 
to  him)  was  of  especial  moment  in  the  royal  calen- 
dar. Sacrifices  were  offered  in  his  worship,  con- 
sisting of  cattle,  great  and  small,  and  birds,  and 
the  preliminary  to  sacrifice  consisted  of  ablutions 
and  flagellations.  As  a  consequence  of  the  royal 
favor,  the  worship  of  Mithra  spread  throughout  the 
empire.  Moreover,  Mithra  was  notably  a  deity 
with  masculine  characteristics;  he  appealed  to  the 
soldierly  and  the  virile.  It  is  hardly  a  wonder 
then  that  in  its  diffusion  the  Mithraic  cult  took  on 
the  character  of  an  independent  religion,  and  was 
promulgated  no  more  as  an  element  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  the  intolerance  of  which  unfitted  it  for  a  pro- 
paganda in  contest  with  other  religions  as  haughty 
as  itself. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  Mithraism 
as  an  independent  religion  was  the  carrying  of  th^ 
cult  to  Babylon,  the  winter  capital  of  the  empire. 


It  there  encountered  the  philosophical  theologizing 
of  the  Babylonian  priests,  who  identified  Mithra 
with  Shamash  (see  Babylonia,  VII., 
3.  Develop-  2,  §  4),  and  welded  to  Mithra's  story 
mentand    the   mythology   in    which   Babylonia 
Diffusion  of  was  so  rich.     In  addition  to  this  there 
Mithraism.  was  ingrafted  the  mythology  of  the 
zodiac  and  shreds  of  Babylonian  as- 
trolatry,  and  this  all  came  to  have  a  lai^  part  in 
the  symbolism  of  Mithraism.     Into  Armenia  the 
faith  was  carried,  and  thence  into  Asia  Minor,  where, 
after  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Mithra 
became  the  favorite  deity.    It  was  probably  at  this 
period,  250-100  B.C.,  that  the  Mithraic  system  of 
ritual  and  doctrine  took  the  form  which  it  after- 
ward retained.     Here  it  came  into  contact  with 
the  mysteries,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties, 
among  which  the  most  notable  were  those  of  Cyb- 
ele.    Cumont  attributes    the  development  of  the 
mysteries  to  the  habit  in  Persia  of  transmitting 
from  father  to  son  the  essentials  and  secrets  of  rit- 
ual.    But  if  this  be  the  origin,  there  is  left  unac- 
counted for  the  markedly  sodalistic  or  fraternity 
character  of  the  Mithraic  communities.     The  wor- 
shipers in  each  mithweum  were  a  small  body,  limited 
in  membership,  and  the  ensemble  was  much  like 
that  of  a  modem  lodge.     When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  period  300  B.c.-lOO  a.d.  was  the  one  marked 
by  a  renascence  of  that  curious  feature  of  savage 
life,  the  mysteries,  and  that  Asia  Minor  was  the 
source  from  which  the  movement  in  the  Roman 
and  Greek  world  emanated,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  new  cult  took  this  form  imder  the  influ- 
ences then  and  there  so  active,  and  that  in  this  way 
the  then  fluent  mass  of  Mithraic  belief  and  practise 
took  permanent  form.    The  spirit  of  identification 
wliich  had  helped  so  in  Babylon  was  employed  in 
the  new  home.    Mithra  and  Helios  were  identified, 
while  Anahita,  the  Persian  companion  of  Mithrs,. 
to  whom  the  bull  was  sacred,  was  regarded  as  Arte- 
mis Tauropolos.    These  facile  acconmiodations  con- 
ciliated the  populace,  the  element  of  secrecy  and 
the  grades  or  orders  of  the  initiates  added  to  the , 
charm,  while  the  belief  that  in  the  mysteries  acoeas 
was  granted  to  the  fabled  wisdom  of  the  East  wm 
one  more  element  in  favor  of  the  religion.    But  the 
great  triumphs  of  Mithraism  were  not  won  east  of 
the  iEgean,   even  Greece  was  wholly  inhospitable; 
it  was  in  the  Roman  world  where  success  was  to  be 
gained.    The  story  of  the  transition  thither  is  al- 
most that  of  romance.     Among  the  people  of  Ana 
Minor  the  CiUcians  were  possibly  the  most  devoted 
Mithraists.     In  their  ambition  they  presumed  to 
dispute  with  the  Romans  the  control  of  the  seas, 
and  this  brought  upon  them  the  force  of  Roman 
arms  and  the  consequent  conquest  by  the  Romaof 
of  the  "  Cilician  pirates."    Among  the  immediate 
results  of  this  was  the  initiation  of  Roman  soJdien 
into  the  mysteries — it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  cult  of  Mithra  appealed  especially  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  one  of  the  i;;anks  in  the  mysteries  was  that  of 
miles  or  "  soldier.  "mTo  this  was  due  the  intrtxiiW' 
tion  of  the  mysterns  into  the  anny,  and  the  amy 
was  the  principal  of  three  methods  by  which  Mrth- 
raism  passed  into  the  Romaa  woiid.    The  aoesj^ 
sive  wars  of  the  Ronww  in  the  fiMt  teomkt  t* 
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Roman  soyiers  into  ever  renewed  touch  with  this 
cultp  and  the  first  Christian  century  was  the  period 
of  the  energetic  propaganda,  though  aa  ejirly  as 
70  B,c.  Mithraism  was  known  to  the  Roman  world. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  alao,  in  accounting  for  the 
spread  of  the  reli|2:ron,  tliat  orientals  formed  very 
largely  the  personnel  of  the  Roman  army;  and  as 
these  forces  were  drafted  to  distant  posts  in  Africa 
and  Europe,  even  as  far  w^est  as  Scotland,  the  ar- 
tleiil  faith  of  the  initiates  in  the  ranks  and  among 
the  officers  made  eacli  post  the  center  of  a  new  pro- 
paganda. The  Roman  roads  and  waterways  were 
dotted  \\ith  Mithraic  sanctuaries,  a  fact  attested 
by  inscriptions  and  votive  offerings  Soli  inindo 
MiihrtE^  **  to  the  sun^  invincible  Mithra/'  bea,ring 
the  names  of  officers  and  soldiers.  These  are,  as  a 
rule,  where  they  would  be  expected — on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  empire,  along  the  frontier.  But  the 
ejtistence  of  mithneums  in  the  great  cities  and  cen- 
ters of  trade,  Alexandria,  Syracuse,  Carthage,  and 
Rome,  point  to  a  different  agency  for  the  propa- 
ganda; to  these  plaoes  the  Syrian  merchants  brought 
their  w^ares  and  their  religion*  Also  in  the  rural 
districts  the  cult  of  Mithra  Nourished,  and  this 
points  to  a  third  agency.  Rome  in  its  wars  cap- 
tured slaves  by  the  thousands,  who  were  distributed 
to  the  tmmlets  and  the  mines.  80  thus  post  and 
city  and  village  and  mountain  valley  hynmed  their 
praises  to  Mithra.  Moreover,  the  votaries  entered 
the  civil  serv  ice  of  Rome,  and  in  their  transfers  car- 
ried their  faith  with  them  and  as  devoted  mis- 
sionaries established  new  centers.  In  the  first 
Christian  century  there  were  at  Rome  associiitions 
of  the  followers  of  Mithra,  probably  organized  as 
burial  associations^  in  accordance  with  a  common 
device  of  tliat  period  employed  to  actjuire  a  legal 
status.  The  growtli  and  importance  of  the  cult  in 
the  second  century  are  marked  by  the  literary  no- 
tices: Cebus  opposed  it  to  Christianity,  Ltician 
made  it  the  object  of  his  wit,  Nero  desired  to  be 
initiated;  Gommodus  (180-192)  was  received  into 
the  brotherhood;  in  the  third  century  the  emperors 
had  a  Mittiraic  chaplain;  Aurelian  (27t7-275)  made 
the  cult  othcial;  Diocletian,  with  Galerius  and  Li- 
ciniiia,  in  307  dedicated  a  temple  to  Mithra;  and 
Julian  was  a  devotee.  Indeed,  the  nn- Roman  cult 
of  the  worship  of  the  emperors  is  a  direct  reflection 
of  the  oriental  cults  in  which  the  sun  wa^  the  at- 
tendant and  patron  of  the  ruler. 

The  four  elements,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air — 
the  first  and  third  ty}>iiied  by  the  lion  and  the  ser- 
pent— were  deified  and  worshiped.  So,  too,  the 
sun,  moon  and  planets  were  objects  of  regard. 
Babylonian  influence  wove  into  Mithraism  its  the- 
ories of  the  control  by  each  of  the  p>lanets  of  one 
day  in  the  week,  and  with  each  a  metal 
4.  Mythol-  was  associated,  while  the  signs  of  the 

ogy  and  zorliac,  which  take  creation  under  their 
Theology,  influence,  marked  the  devotions  of  tlie 
months  in  their  tuni.  In  the  back- 
ground as  the  primal  cause  which  createtl  and  gov- 
erned all  things  \^'as  Kronos,  Unending  Time,  figured 
as  a  hon-heade<l  human  figure*  with  four  wings,  sex- 
leas  and  passionless,  hbt  legs  and  body  in  the  em- 
brace (sometimes  sixfold)  of  a  serpent  (representing 
the  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic),  the  bead  of 


which  rested  on  liis  head.  The  figure  carried  a  key^ 
a  scepter,  and  a  torch,  while  the  insignia  of  other 
deities  (the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus,  the  hammer  and 
tongs  of  Hep  hies  t  US,  the  co<!k  and  cone  of  JElscula- 
pius)  were  arranged  about  it  to  indicate  that  Kro- 
nos embodied  the  qimhties  of  all  the  gods.  He  was 
fate,  destiny,  supreme  cause,  the  ultimate  creator. 
The  dualism  intierent  in  the  parent  religion  con- 
tinued its  theoretic  influence,  leading  to  constant 
nt*ed  for  interpasttion  by  the  savior,  the  part  as- 
sumed by  Mithra,  who  was  caUcd  mesites,  **  medjf^ 
tor,''  first  because  he  inhabited  the  air»  midway  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  on  account  of  which  the 
sixteenth  of  each  month  was  sacred  to  him;  and, 
second,  because  he  was  middleman  between  the  in- 
efl^able,  unknowablev  and  unapproachable  god  and 
the  race  of  men.  In  many  of  the  monuments  of 
Mithraism  appear  two  torch-bearers,  interpreted 
as  the  double  incarnation  of  Mithra,  with  himself 
fonning  a  triad  or  triple  Mithra.  One  of  these, 
with  torch  erect,  symbol iMid  the  growing  sun  and 
life;  Mithra  himw^lf.  in  the  center,  was  the  sun  At 
noon  and  the  \igor  of  life;  the  other  torch-bearer, 
with  torch  inverted,  was  the  declining  sun  and 
de^th.  Mithra  hiutiself  in  pictured  in  the  mytho!* 
ogy  as  bom  of  the  rock,  and  the  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  this  event,  common  in  the  mithrseums, 
showfid  him  issuing  from  the  living  rock  with  knife 
and  torch  in  hia  hands.  It  was  then  his  task  to 
demonstrate  hi?  invincible  strength,  and  his  first 
trial  was  against  the  sun,  whom  he  vanquished, 
then  crowned  with  the  rayed  crowTi  and  made  hi*,^ 
faithful  ally-  His  next  bbor  was  with  the  bull, 
and  this  b(*came  the  central  point  in  the  Mithraic 
rajlh,  the  portrayal  of  which  furnished  the  set  piece 
in  Mithraic  art  which  corresponds  to  the  cross  or 
the  crucifix  in  Clu*istian  art.  The  bidl  was  tlie  first 
creature  made  by  Ormuzd.  It  was  caught  and 
mastered  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  dragged  by 
Mithra  to  hia  cave,  whence  it  escaped.  But  Mithra 
was  commanded  to  pursue  and  sacrifice  it,  which 
the  pitying  god  reluctantly  did;  then  from  its  body 
sprang  all  useful  herbs,  from  itd  spinal  marrow 
wheat,  from  its  blood  the  grape  which  furnished 
the  wine  u.sed  in  the  mysteries,  and  from  the  senn 
inal  fluid  all  useful  animals,  while  its  soul  became 
Silvanus,  guardian  of  herds,  also  a  great  figure  in 
the  mysteries.  Thus  the  death  of  the  bull  waa  the 
birtli  of  life,  and  for  this  reason  took  its  high  place 
in  the  ceremonial  and  art  of  the  Mithraic  cultus. 
Meanwhile  the  first  pair  had  been  crejitefi  and  were 
put  imder  the  protection  of  Mithra,  This  wtis  neo- 
essary  beoiuse  Ahriman  w^as  assailing  humanity; 
drought,  flood,  conflagration,  pestilence,  and  other 
dangers  WTre  met  and  conquered  by  Mithra,  and 
then  liis  labors  were  ended,  the  conclusion  of  which 
was  celebrated  by  a  last  supper,  after  which  he  re- 
tired to  heaven,  whence  he  still  protects  his  wor- 
shipers. 

But  the  battle  between  Ormtud  and  Ahriman 
continues,  so  far  a-s  humanity  is  concerned.  Life 
is  a  warfare,  and  to  win,  the  faithful  must  ever  obey 
I  lie  comma nclK  of  Ormuzd.  What  the  explicit  com- 
mands were  is  not  knoivn,  but  that  the  Persian 
ethics  persisted  is  clear.  Purity  waa  the  end  set  be- 
fore man,  sensuality  waa  to  be  avoided;  lustratioua 
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and  ablutions  were  therefore  frequent.    Philosophic 
speculation  was  at  a  minimum,  practical  effort  at  a 

premium.  In  this  contest  Mithra  ever 
5.  Anthro-  helps  the  devout,  ever  conquers  the 
pology,  Es-  powers  of  darkness,  and  on  this  ac- 
chatology.  count  he  bears  the  Persian  epithet  na- 

barze,  Gk.  anikHos^  Lat.  inviduSf  **  vic- 
torious." The  psychology  of  man  is  as  follows:  An 
infinite  multitude  of  souls  preexisted  in  the  ethe- 
real heavens,  and  these  descend  to  inhabit  the 
bodies  of  men.  As  they  descend,  they  pass  through 
the  realms  governed  by  the  planets  and  receive  from 
them  certain  qualities,  the  proportion  of  which  de- 
termines the  character  of  the  man.  Thus  from 
Saturn  was  received  the  determining  dispositions, 
from  Jupiter  ambition,  from  Venus  sensual  appe- 
tite, from  Mereury  other  desires,  from  Mars  com- 
bativeness,  from  the  moon  vital  enei^,  and  from 
the  sun  intellectual  powers.  At  death  judgment 
by  Mithra  decided  the  soul's  fate.  If  it  was  to  re- 
turn to  heaven,  it  was  enabled  by  the  savior  Mithra 
to  satisfy  the  guardian  of  the  gate  to  each  sphere, 
where  it  gave  *  up  the  qualities  received  on  its 
descent,  and  so  passed  to  the  eighth  sphere  to  enjoy 
life  with  Mithra.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  was  a  later 
addition  to  the  eschatology.  The  final  consum- 
mation will  be  the  destruction  of  the  world,  a  won- 
derful bull  like  the  pristine  bull  will  appear,  Mithra 
will  descend,  waken  all  men  to  life,  separate  the 
good  and  the  bad,  will  sacrifice  the  bull  and  give 
the  fat  mixed  with  wine  to  the  good  and  thus  im- 
mortalize them,  while  a  fire  will  consume  the  wicked, 
including  Ahriman  and  his  demons. 

That  the  doctrine  always  remained  pure  is  of 
course  unlikely.  The  syncretism  has  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  each 
district  had  its  own  coloring — in  Rome  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva  were  spoken  of  in  the  religion, 
while  in  Celtic  regions  Celtic  deities  appear  in  the 
Mithraic  crypts.  But  while  syncretism  existed, 
Persian  conceptions  were  the  guiding  principles. 

The  Mithraic  liturgy  is  probably  wholly  lost,  the 
Mithraic  RiUml  (London,  1907)  issued  by  G.  R.  S. 
Mead  being  almost  certainly  Gnostic  and  not  Mith- 
raic. Indications  are  clear  that  at  least  part  of  the 
ritual  was  in  Persian.     There  were  seven  degrees  of 

initiation,  in  which  the  mystic  assumed 

6.  The      the  names  successively  of  raven,  grif- 

Mysteries.   fin,  soldier,  Hon,  Persian,  courier  of  the 

sun,  and  father;  on  certain  occasions 
a  garb  suggesting  the  name  was  put  on  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  bird  or  animal  were  simulated,  in  this 
way  recalling  the  mimetic  action  common  in  the 
other  mysteries  of  the  period.  The  original  num- 
ber of  degrees  was  probably  only  two — raven  and 
lion,  the  subsequent  increase  being  due  to  develop- 
ment in  doctrine,  perhaps  to  a  desire  to  increase 
the  awe  and  mystery,  and  also  to  the  sacred ness  of 
the  number  seven.  The  first  three  degrees  were 
preparatory  only,  and  did  not  admit  to  the  myster- 
ies proper.  The  real  initiation  was  called  sacra- 
merUumf  possibly  from  the  oath  not  to  divulge  the 
doctrine  and  rites  of  which  the  initiate  gained  knowl- 
edge. The  various  steps  were  accompanied  by  ab- 
lutions and  aspeFsions,  signifying  the  purging  away 


of  sins.  It  would  seem  that  on  attaining  the  rank 
of  soldier,  the  candidate  was  branded  with  a  hot 
iron.  In  the  grade  of  lion,  typical  of  fire,  water, 
the  enemy  of  fire,  was  not  used,  and  purification 
was  with  honey.  Those  who  had  passed  the  grade 
of  lion  were  called  participants,  because  to  them 
was  administered  a  sacrament  of  bread  and  water 
or  wine  commemorative  of  Mithra's  banquet  after 
he  had  finished  his  labors.  Participation  in  this 
was  supposed  to  impart  inmiortality.  Before  par- 
taking, the  initiate  underwent  severe  trials,  phys- 
ical and  mental,  endured  prolonged  fasting,  and 
had  part  in  dramatic  representations  whidi  ap- 
proached the  terrible.  Above  these  seven  grades 
was  a  priesthood  {sacerdoa,  arUistes)  which  had 
charge  of  the  ritual,  conducted  the  threefold  daily 
worship  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening  (toward 
the  east,  south,  and  west  respectively),  also  the  wor- 
ship of  the  planet  which  governed  each  day,  and 
replenished  the  ever-burning  sacred  fire.  The  six- 
teenth day  of  each  month  was  a  Mithraic  festival, 
and  Dec.  25  was  probably  a  great  feast.  Initia- 
tions were  probably  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
sodalities  were  twofold,  spiritual  brotherhoods  and 
legal  associations.  In  the  latter  capacity  they 
elected  officials  not  spiritual  in  function,  who  con- 
ducted the  secular  and  property  affairs.  The  ex- 
penses were  met  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
the  conduct  of  modem  chureh  life  was  anticipated 
in  practically  every  respect  in  these  directions.  The 
progress  of  a  mithraeum  and  its  commimity  from 
indigence  to  affluence  is  sometimes  clearly  marked 
in  the  change  from  a  rude  chapel  to  a  costly  tem- 
ple. The  communities  of  each  temple  must  Iiave 
been  small,  possibly  not  largely  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred. Thus  the  conception  of  brotherhood  wu 
fostered,  as  also  an  intensity  of  loyalty  which  well 
accounts  for  the  tenacity  of  the  cult.  Conditions 
inside,  where  all  met  on  the  ground  of  equality, 
furnished  a  strong  contrast  with  the  social  condi- 
tions in  the  empire,  where  extremes  so  great  were 
furnished  between  the  masses  and  the  classes.  Yet 
women  were  not  admitted;  Cumont  affirms  that 
not  a  single  inscription  occurs  out  of  the  hundreds 
known  which  implies  a  female  initiate  or  even  one 
who  made  a  gift.  This  deficiency  may  have  been 
supplied  by  the  quasi  alliance  with  the  cult  of  the 
Mater  Magna,  who  in  the  West  took  the  place  of 
Anahita  in  the  East;  and  under  still  other  influences 
there  was  introduced  the  blood  bath  in  which  a 
bull  was  slain  over  a  lattice  and  the  blood  was  al- 
lowed to  flow  upon  a  person  beneath.  This  was 
connected  with  the  Mazdian  belief,  and  was  thought 
to  effect  the  renewal  of  life  to  the  soul. 

The  Mithraism  of  the  barbaric  world  no  doubt 
celebrated  its  mysteries  in  caves,  and  this  memory 
was  preserved  in  the  fact  that  the  mithnemn  con- 
tinued to  be  an  underground  stnicturey  in  a  oiypt 
so  fitted  up  as  to  be  susceptible  ol  an  illimiiiiatioQ 
throwing  into  strong  relief  the  eultie 
7.  Art  and  objects.     The  central   representation 
Architec-    was  the  tauroctonous  Mithra.     Tbe 
tare.       torob-bearers    might    guard    the  ap- 
proach, the  lioQ  of  Mithra  ivaa  tlien^ 
two  altars,  the  lion-headed  KraooSy  Um  ■ft^^^mi 
signs,  the  symbds  of  the  differait  { 


were  the  adornments  of  the  raithra?um,  while  the 
fUucotiiEtion  was  probably  so  arranged  ajs  to  im- 
preeA  the  neophyte  during  the  initiation.  Along 
the  sides,  at  least  in  some  cases,  were  the  benches 
at  which  the  assistants  knelt  an(J  prayed.  In  gen- 
eral, there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  as  great  differ- 
enoes  existed  between  the  Mithraic  temples  els  be- 
tweea Christian  churches,  due  to  the  resources,  taste, 
and  ambition  of  the  commwiitics  which  they  served. 
The  art  of  Mithraism  is  original  neither  in  motif  nor 
execution.  The  central  figure  of  the  tauroctonous 
Mithra  goes  back  to  a  group  by  a  scuJptor  of  the 
school  of  Pergamon  made  in  imitation  of  the  sac- 
rificing Victory  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike,  while 
the  dying  Alexander  furnished  the  type  of  the  Mithra 
of  this  group.  In  general,  the  figures  ust^  in  the 
West  were  derived  from  the  current  types  of  Greco- 
Roman  art;  Kronoa,  however,  in  the  main  kept  his 
Asiatic  form,  the  ugly  leontocephalous  figure  en- 
twined with  the  serpent,  though  at  least  one  exam- 
ple exists  where  the  hernl  and  face  are  rendered 
human  with  a  cold  calra  countenance,  while  the 
Uon*8  head  is  placed  as  a  sort  of  medallion  on  the 
breast.  In  most  cases  the  objects  have  little  artis- 
tic value;  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Mithraic 
objects  known  are  either  votive  offerings — crude 
and  formless — or  such  as  were  made  to  serve  in 
the  humble  homes  of  the  devotees  in  the  same  way 
as  crucifixes  now  serve  to  fix  at  home  the  attention 
of  devout  Roman  Catholics.  But  the  Phrygian  cap 
and  robes  bear  witness  still  to  the  eastern  origin 
and  Asiatic  content  of  the  teaching.  Cumont  chiims 
that  Mithraic  art  inOuenced  strongly  Christian  art, 
that  Mithra  shooting  at  the  rock  became  Moses 
smiting  the  rock;  the  sun  raising  Mithra  from  the 
ocean  became  the  ascension  of  Elijah  in  the  chariot 
of  fire;  the  tauroctonous  Mithra  became  Samson 
rending  the  lion;  while  the  figures  of  heaven,  earth, 
ocean,  sun,  moon,  planets,  the  zodiacal  signs,  the 
winds,  the  seasons,  and  the  like,  found  on  Christian 
sarcophagi  and  in  moAiaicj^  and  miniatures  are  claimed 
by  Cumont  as  atlap  tat  ions  of  Mithraic  models. 

The  decay  of  Mithra  ism  was  begun  by  the  attack 
of  the  barbarians  on  the  Roman  empire,  and  nat- 
urally fell  first  where  Mithraism  was  strongest,  on 
the  outposts.  Diocletian  favore<l  the  religion  Ix^- 
caiise  it  opposed  Christianity.     Under  C^jnstantine 

imperial  favor  was  withdrawn,  and 
8.  The  Christianity  demanded  the  repression 
Decay.      of  the  cult.     A  Roman  panegyric  of 

the  year  362  ssljb  that  under  Constan- 
tius  no  one  dared  to  look  at  the  rising  or  setting 
BUn,  and  tliat  farmers  and  sailors  were  afraid  to 
observe  the  stars,  and  this  very  vividly  suggests 
not  only  active  pernecution  of  tlie  Mithraic  relig- 
ion, but  also  implies  that  those  objects  were  re- 
garded with  worship  in  the  way  which  the  cultic 
objects  suggests.  Julian's  short  reign  was  a  time 
of  favor  to  this  cult,  for  that  prince  regarded  him- 
self as  under  the  favor  of  Mithra  and  introduced 
the  practise  of  tlie  worship  at  Constantinople. 
U'hen  George,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  slain 
by  a  mob  roused  to  fury  by  his  attempt  to  build 
a  church  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  mithrseum,  the  em- 
peror addressed  a  comparatively  mild  remonstrance 
io  the  city*    Aft^r  Jtilmu'a  death,  the  attack  of 


Christianity  was  definite  and  furious.  But  the  con- 
test was  no  local  nor  easy  matter.  Mithraism  had 
its  temples  from  India  to  Scotland,  it«  devotees  in 
families  of  senatorial  rank,  among  the  merchants, 
in  the  ranks  of  laborera  and  slaves^  and  especially 
in  the  military  camps,  and  these  devotees  were  in- 
spired with  sincerity  in  worship,  and  were  gov- 
erned to  no  small  degree  by  a  real  nobility  of  teach- 
ing, and  uplifted  by  the  hope  of  hnmortality  which 
was  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the  cult.  At  times  the 
persecution  was  bloody,  and  the  remains  prove  that 
the  priests  were  sometimes  slain  an<l  their  corpses 
were  buried  in  the  mithrteums  in  order  to  desecrate 
the  site.  A  feeble  period  of  revival  took  place  under 
Eugenius,  but  Theodosius  ended  the  prospects  of 
the  cult-  ^        Geo,  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibltoorai'My;  The  one  book  on  the  «ubj«jct,  gatheritig  up 
what  little  i»  known  both  from  patristic jleiiI  cljuisicflJ  authoni 
aud  from  art  objectejLnd  excavations,  U  t^j^Qampnt,  TexUtM 
ei  monumenU  figure*  vetaiifa  aux  myikrtM  de  MUhra,  Bni»- 
aels.  2  voU.t  180U-90-  The  concJnsiona  and  part  of  the 
discuaaicu  are  avaiJable  for  readers  of  English  in  the  Open 
Court,  xvi  (1902),  passim,  cf.  xvii  (1903),  and  in  F.  Cu- 
mont, The  Mj^terieg  of  Mithra,  Chicago,  1003.  Cunsult 
further:  ETTlenan.  Afaro-Aur^,  pp.  579-58(y.  Paris.  1882, 
Eng.  trans].,  p.  332,  London,  D.d.;  W.  H.  Hoscher,  Lexi- 
kon  der  ffrischiBchen  und  rifmiMhen  M^thol&Qie,  ij.  3028 
sqfi,,  Lejp»ic,  1896;  S.  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  lh«  Lati 
Centura  of  the  Western  Empirt,  LondoD,  1868;  idem,  /!o- 
man  Socieiu  from  Nero  to  MarcuM  AurtUu9,  ib.  IW4; 
M.  Bomuet,  in  Archiv  far  iUliaiontwitMnMekaft^  iv  (1901), 
160  sqq.;  J.  von  Grill.  Di*  pertiache Muwterimrdigitm  im 
Titmiathen  Reicht  wld  daa  ChriMentum,  Tobintccn.  19<>3; 
J.  G.  Fmxer,  AdoniSt  Aitit^  OnrU^  pp.  195  sqQ.,  LondtoQ, 
1906;  G.  R.  B.  Mead,  The  Mynteries  of  MUhm,  London. 
1907;  F,  Passauer,  Din  Saalbunf  umi  der  MithrtukuU, 
Fmnkfort,  1907.  Majgnsino  literature  of  some  importaaea 
is  indicatec!  in  Elcbardflon,  Encyclopmiia,  p.  738. 

MITER,    See    Vestments    and    Insignia,    Eo- 

CLKBIASTICAL. 

MIXED  MARRIAGES.     See  iLumiAOE. 

MOAB. 

Geoicraphy  and  Topography  (|  1). 

Cities  <f  3), 

Hintory  Prior  to  5S6  B.C.  (J  3), 

Hi»tory  after  58tt  i».€,  (I  4). 

Products,  Culture,  and  Reli^on  (f  6). 

RelatioiiB  between  Moab  aud  Ltniel  ($6), 
Moab  is  the  tiorae  of  a  people  dwelling  east  of  tha 
Dead  Ses.  and  of  the  land  which  they  inhabited,  in 
Greek  times  chilled  Moabitis.     The  modern  Arabio 
name  of  the  land  north  of  Wadi  Mojib  is  el-Bellja, 
of  the  part  south  of  that  wadi,  Kerak.    The  west- 
ern boundary  is   the  Dead  Sea,   the 
I*  Geogra-  eastern  m  the  desert;    on  the  south 
phy  and     Wadi  el-IIasa  separates  it  from  Edom, 
TofM>graphy,  The  northern  boundiiry  clianged  with 
the  history  of  the  people,  but  the  Wadi 
Hesban  is  probably  the  extreme   northern   limit. 
Moab  b  a  high  plateau,  which  continues  eastward 
into  the  desert  with  httle  change  of  altitude.    The 
western  boundary  is  an  abrupt  hue  of  cliffs^  with  a 
somewhat  broad  shore  at  their  foot  in  the  aouth 
which  grows  narrower  toward  the  north  until  the 
elifTs  rb^  directly  from  the  water.     At  the  mouths 
of   the  Wadi   bani   Hammad  and   Wadi  Kerak  a 
tongue-shaped  »andy  iwninsiala  stretches  out  into 
the  Dead  Sea  and  bears  the  name  nt-LwaUf  '*  the 
Tongue."    The  geological  formation  of  the  region 
is  at  tbfi  base  Nubian  sandstone,  covered   witb 
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hard  limestone  on  which  rests  a  softer  limestone. 
In  various  places  there  are  outcroppings  of  basalt 
which  has  broken  through  the  limestone,  often  ac- 
companied with  hot  springs.  The  altitude  of  the 
plain  is  2,500-3,800  feet.  The  region  presents 
evidences  of  having  been  the  seat  of  great  convul- 
sions which  have  made  deep  rents  in  its  surface. 
Especially  important  are  the  three  great  wadis, 
generally  beginning  in  slight  depressions  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  land,  but  rapidly  sinking  into 
deep  but  narrow  chasms  debouching  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  These  are:  (1)  the  Wadi  Kerak  on 
the  south  (the  Zared  of  Num.  xxi.  12,  the  Zered 
of  Deut.  ii.  13),  called  the  Wadi  Ain  Franji  in  its 
upper  course.  (2)  The  Wadi  al-Mojib  (the  Amon 
of  the  Old  Testament),  formed  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral tributaries  (cf.  "  the  brooks  of  the  Amon," 
Num.  xxi.  14),  the  chief  of  which,  Rash  Mojib,  rises 
not  far  from  Kerak  and  in  its  northerly  course  be- 
comes the  Wadi  Lejjun,  later  uniting  with  the  Wadi 
al-Sultan,  Wadi  Balna,  Wadi  Saida,  and  finally 
with  the  Wadi  Heidan.  The  third  great  valley  is 
Wadi  Zerka  Ma' in,  known  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
as  the  Kallirrhoe.  An  hour  from  its  mouth  is  the 
celebrated  hot  sulphur  spring  visited  by  Herod  the 
Great.  Besides  the  three  great  wadis,  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  issue  from  the  western  portion  of  the 
plain.  The  northeastern  part  of  the  region  forms 
a  rolling  plain  called  in  the  Hebrew  mishor  (Deut. 
iii.  10,  iv.  43).  Southwest  from  Hesban  rises  a 
range  of  hills,  the  western  sides  of  which  form  the 
abrupt  drop  to  the  coast  beneath,  the  extreme  pro- 
jection being  Rash  Siyaja.  To  the  east  is  a  hill 
still  called  Neba,  and  the  Nebo  of  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 
should  be  sought  either  in  this  or  in  Rash  Siyaja, 
both  of  which  afford  an  extensive  view  to  the  west 
and  north.  Pisgah  (Num.  xxi.  20),  a  name  in  use 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Eusebius,  seems  to  mean  a 
definite  region  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Moab. 
Peor  (Num.  xxiii.  28)  was  not  far  distant,  possibly 
the  present  al-Mushakk&r.  The  fortress  Machaerus 
is  recalled  by  the  hill  Mkaur,  the  "  mount  of  the 
valley  "  of  Josh.  xiii.  19.  Kerak  is  a  fortress  on  a 
mountain  lying  entirely  within  Wadi  Kerak.  The 
plateau  is  almost  treeless,  yet  the  soil  is  rich  and 
suitable  for  pasturage  or  agriculture,  especially  the 
region  south  of  Kerak,  and  many  springs  are  found. 
A  semi-tropical  vegetation  clothes  the  wadis  as  they 
approach  the  sea.  The  sheep  is  the  animal  most 
kept  by  the  present  as  by  the  early  inhabitants. 
Wild  animals  are  the  bear,  wolf,  and  rock  badger, 
on  the  steppe  the  gazelle  and  ostrich,  while  of  ro- 
dents the  rat  is  especially  abundant.  The  streams 
abound  in  fish.  The  range  of  temperature  is  great, 
the  simimer  heat  being  excessive  and  the  winter 
being  cold. 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  Moabite  Stone  (q.v.) 
mention  a  great  number  of  Moabitic  cities.  Many 
ruins  are  to  be  seen,  but  the  most  of  them  point 
to  Roman  occupation.  Beth-jeshimoth  (Ezek.  xxv. 
9)  is  located  at  Suweme;  neither  Beth-peor  nor 
Sibma  (Isa.  xvi.  8)  have  been  identi- 

2.  Cities,    fied;    Elealeh  is  located  at  El-'al,  east 

of  upper  Wadi  Hesban;    to  the  south 

of  this  is  Heshbon  (Isa.  xv.  4),  which  still  retains 

its  name  Hesban;  if  Neba  is  the  BibUcal  Nebo,  the 


city  of  that  name  must  be  sought  in  one  of  the 
numerous  masses  of  ruins  discovered  there;  south- 
east from  Neba  are  the  ruins  of  Madeba,  the  Medeba 
(q.v.)  of  Isa.  XV.  2,  where  ruins  of  several  churches 
exist  and  an  inscription  of  the  year  362  was  found; 
southwest  of  this  the  name  Ma' in  recalls  the  Baal- 
meon  of  Ezek.  xxv.  9,  and  of  the  Moabite  Stone. 
Between  Wadi  Zerka  Ma 'in  and  Wadi  Wa'le  are  ruins 
on  Mt.  Attarus  which  mark  the  site  of  the  old 
'Ataroth  of  the  Moabite  Stone;  Kureyat,  to  the 
south,  locates  the  Kiriathaim  of  Gen.  xiv.  5  (R.  V. 
margin) ;  to  the  west  is  a  tower  with  a  cistern  which 
marks  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Machairus,  near 
which  must  be  sought  Zereth-shabar  (Josh.  xiiL 
19).  Between  Wadi  Wa'le  and  Wadi  al-Mojib  is 
Dhiban,  where  the  Moabite  Stone  was  found;  the 
excavation  of  this  site  is  very  desirable,  since  it  in- 
dicates the  BibUcal  Dibon  (Jer.  xlviii.  18);  to  the 
north  al-Jumeil  is  provisionally  identified  with 
Beth-gamul  of  Jer.  xlviii.  23) ;  Ara'ir,  on  the  north 
side  of  Wadi  el-Mojib,  suggests  the  Aroer  of  Jer. 
xlviii.  19.  Along  the  main  road  from  the  Amon 
are  the  important  ruins  of  Rabbath  Moab,  named 
by  Eusebius.  Kir-hareseth  (Isa.  xvi.  7)  is  prob- 
ably to  be  sought  in  Kerak  (compare,  however, 
the  "  Kir  of  Moab  "  of  Isa.  xv.  1).  Eastward  from 
Rabba  there  are  many  ruins  dating  from  the  Ro- 
man period.  Southeast  from  the  Dead  Sea  is  to 
be  sought  Zoar  (Isa.  xv.  5).  Many  other  places  are 
named  in  the  Old  Testament  and  on  the  Moabite 
Stone  the  locations  of  which  are  not  yet  found. 

The  many  dolmens  and  cromlechs  point  back 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  land, 
but  no  certain  knowledge  exists  of  the  early  popu- 
lation. The  Old  Testament  speaks  of  the  Emim 
as  early  inhabitants  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  whom  the  Moab- 
ites  superseded.  Gen.  xix.  30  sqq. 
3.  History  preserves  a  tradition  which  represents 
Prior  to  a  historical  fact,  namely,  the  close 
586  B.C.  relationship  of  both  Moabites  and  Am- 
monites to  the  Hebrews,  though  the 
history  of  the  wandering  in  the  desert  implies  that 
the  Moabites  were  already  settled  when  the  He- 
brews came  upon  them,  but  had  lost  the  territory 
north  of  the  Arnon  to  the  Amorites,  who  had  es- 
tablished there  a  rich  kingdom.  The  Hebrews  were 
at  first  regarded  as  friends  by  the  Moabites,  but 
after  the  former  had  retained  the  district  con- 
quered from  the  Ammonites,  this  sentiment  changed. 
Of  the  settlement  of  Gadites  and  Reubenites  in  the 
region  two  accounts  exist,  not  entirely  concordant 
(Num.  xxxii.  34-36;  Josh.  xiii.  15).  Various  ac- 
counts in  the  history  of  Israel,  such  as  the  episode 
of  Ehud  (Judges  iii.),  of  Jephtha  (Judges  xi.),  and 
of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47),  imply  vigorous  contests 
between  the  two  peoples,  though  the  details  are 
obscure.  David's  war  against  Moab  (II  Sam.  viii. 
2)  is  historical,  though  Moab  had  been  a  refuge  for 
his  family  in  his  time  of  distress  (I  Sam.  xxii.  ^-4). 
The  Book  of  Ruth  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
basis  for  historical  conclusions,  especially  since  the 
passage  in  Samuel  says  nothing  of  relationship 
with  the  Moabites.  Moab  was  not  made  a  prov- 
ince of  David's  kingdom,  but  tribute  was  required. 
Moab's  subjection  to  Israel  ceased  either  tmder 
Solomon  or  imder  his  suooQWOr  until  Uk^  tiiaD  oC 
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Orari,  when  the  northern  kiiigdoti]  began  to  recon- 
C|uer  the  territory  north  of  the  ArnoQ,  and  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone  telb  of  the  progressive  success  of  lisrael 
until  the  time  of  Meslia,  who  recovered  his  terri- 
tory with  considerable  losses  to  the  Hebrews  (cf. 
II  Kings  i,  1,  iii.  5),  The  story  is  told  in  II  Kinga 
iii.  of  a  new  attempt  to  subject  Moab  made  by  Je- 
horam  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  which 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Moab- 
itic  king's  eldest  son  upon  the  walls  of  the  strong- 
bold  into  which  the  Moabites  had  retreated,  this 
bringing  abotit  the  retirement  of  the  aHied  forces, 
tbough  the  exact  way  in  which  this  oi>erated  is  not 
told  (cf.  Moloch,  Melech,  |  7),  It  is  debated 
whether  II  Chron.  xx.  details  an  independent  event 
oris  a  restatement  of  II  Kinga  iii.  II  Kings  xiv.  25 
(cf.  Amos  vi.  14)  does  not  necesaitate  the  renewal 
of  Israel's  hegemony  over  Moab,  and  Amos  ii.  1 
implies  the  independence  of  Moab.  During  the 
Ajssyrian  period  Moab  figures  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, sometimes  as  bringing  tribute  to  the 
AasjTians  (so  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileaer  IIL),  i^^ 
contributing  to  the  materials  being  gathered  for  the 
erection  of  AasjTian  palaces  (so  under  Esarhaddon), 
as  joining  in  combinations  against  the  Assyrian 
power  (as  under  Sargon),  at  another  time  as  relying 
upon  Assyrian  help  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  no- 
madic Arabs.  The  hoetiUty  of  Moab  to  Judah  is 
stated  in  II  Kinga  xxiv.  2;  Jer.  xxvii.  2  involves  pro- 
ject^ common  action  by  Moab,  Ammon,  Phenicia, 
and  Judah  against  the  Babylonians;  Ezek.  xxv,  8 
BUggeals  national  hostility  against  Judali  on  the  part 
of  Moab,  though  Jer.  xL  11  involves  that  in  Moab 
fugitives  from  Judah  found  refuge. 

In  pofltexilic  times  little  ia  heard  of  the  Moabites. 
Among  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people  whose  chil- 
dren did  not  speak  pure  Hebrew^  Moabites  are  men- 
tioned {Neh.  xiii.  23;  cL  Ezra  ix.  1-2),  though 
whether  Nehemiah's  foe  Sanballat  was  a  Mojibite 
is  not  satisfactorily  made  out.  Quiet 
4*  History  possession  by  the  Moabites  of  their 
after       land  was  disturbed  by  the  Nabatiean 

586  B.C.  migration  in  the  period  between  Ne- 
hemiah  and  the  Maccabcan  rising.  By 
the  time  of  Josephus  the  occupation  by  the  Naba- 
tBdOjm  of  the  territory  of  Moab  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict across  the  Jordan  was  so  complete  that  he  re- 
garded Moabites  and  Gileadites  as  Arabs,  and  cities 
once  deemed  Moabitic  were  said  to  be  in  Arabia. 
A  Nabat^an  kingdom  was  founded  with  capital  at 
Petra,  and  to  this  the  greater  part  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Jordan  was  subject.  No  important  con- 
clusions can  be  drawia  from  Dan.  xi.  41  or  Ps, 
bdotiii.  6>  since  thet»e  passages  employ  the  old  pro- 
phetic terminology.  John  Hyrcanua  appears  as 
the  friend  of  the  Nabat-seans  and  as  the  foe  of  ''  chil- 
dren of  Ba?an  "  and  "  children  of  Jambri  "  (I  Mace, 
V.  4-6,  ix.  35  stiq.),  and  this  show^s  a  disintegra- 
tion of  the  old  national  forces  in  the  region.  Alex- 
ander Jannseus  fought  against  the  Nabat^ans  and 
took  the  old  Moabitic  fortresses  of  Medeba,  Horo- 
Qaim,  EJglaim  and  Soar,  also  Heshbon,  which  by 
this  time  was  a  Hellenistic  city.  Nabata?an  kinga 
contemporary  with  AJexander  were  Obodas  I,  and 
Rabilos  I.,  both  of  whom  fought  Antioohus  Dio- 
nyaiua  of  Antioch.    Hyrcanus,  son  of  Alexander, 


promised  to  restore  to  the  Nabatjean  Aretaa  L, 
tlic  cities  captured  by  Alexander,  but  HeshboQ 
must  have  remained  Judaic,  since  it  belonged  to 
Herod  the  Great.  The  district  of  Moabitis,  with 
the  Arnon  as  the  northern  boundary,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Nabatteans  till  their  rule  was 
overthrown  in  106  a.d.^  when  it  became  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Arabia.  Later  it  belonged  to  Palm- 
stina  fertia.  Under  Roman  rule  the  land  must 
have  become  quite  populous,  aa  is  attesic<l  by  the 
large  number  of  Roman  ruins  and  the  remains  of 
Roman  roads.  Christianity  entered  later,  and 
among  the  ruins  are  thoMJ  of  a  eoiLsiderable  num- 
ber of  churches.  The  first  assault  of  the  Moham- 
metians  upon  the  region  was  repubed,  but  soon 
after  Mohammad 's  death  the  old  land  of  Moab  be- 
came Mohammedan  territory.    ,See  Nabataanb. 

The  beginnings  of  Moabitic  national  life  were 
doubtless  not  uidike  those  of  their  neighbors  across 
the  Jordan.  The  jieople  came  in  from  the  desert 
and  settled  and  developed  in  general  along  lines 
like  the  Hebrews.  One  important  difference,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  latter  were  shielded 
5.  Prod-  from  the  inroads  of  Arabe^  to  which 
ucts,  Cul-  the  Moabites  were  constantly  exposed, 
tnre,  and  The  history  of  the  land  reflects  thb 
Religion,  condition^  since  there  were  recurrent 
periods  when  it  sank  into  the  position 
of  the  resort  of  Bedouins.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
native  productivity  of  the  soil  made  it  natural  to 
develop  a  settled  population  and  the  culture  w^hJch 
goes  with  it.  The  Moiibite  Stone  and  II  Kings  iii. 
4  imply  rich  reJ5ult«  from  pasturage,  and  this  is 
corroborated  by  the  reports  of  Doughty  in  modern 
times;  II  Kings  iii.  25  and  Ezek.  xx\ii.  17  involve 
also  abundant  returns  from  agricultural  pursuitaj 
similarly  Isa.  xvi.  8  impHea  a  celebrated  wine  as 
one  of  the  protluets.  Though  small  in  extent,  the 
land  must  have  Imd  a  considerable  population. 
This  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  large  number  of 
cities  mentioned  as  Moabitic  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  existence  of  the  Moabitic  Stone  is  rich  in  im- 
plications respecting  the  cultural  development  of 
the  people.  The  art  of  writing  must  have  been  ad- 
vanced  before  they  could  use  a  material  so  refractory 
as  baaalt,  and  culture  sufficient  to  permit  the  read* 
ing  of  it  by  at  least  a  part  of  the  people  is  also  a 
postulate,  Moabites  knew  well  how  to  build  for- 
tresses; commerce  was  cared  for,  and  provision 
made  for  water  supply.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the 
religion  both  by  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone.  The  chief  deity  of  the  land  was  Chem- 
osh  (q.v.),  and  the  Moabites  ascribed  to  his  anger 
mth  his  people  their  subjection  to  the  Israelites. 
He  was  a  war  deity,  before  whose  altar  the  foes 
were  slain.  He  had  high  places  in  at  least  two 
cities,  and  Mesha's  language  in  the  Moabite  Stone 
involves  alflo  an  oracle  which  was  consulted*  The 
inscription  speaks  also  of  a  deity  who  must  have 
been  feminine  (the  form  corresponds  to  Ashtar  or 
Ishtar)  whose  character  must  have  been  similar  to 
tliat  of  Chemosh.  A  Baal-|>eor,  "  Lord  of  Peor," 
is  mentioned  (Num.  xxv.  1-5),  who  may  have  been 
identical  with  Chemosh  or  with  some  other  deity. 
The  name  of  Nebo  at  lached  to  a  mountain  in  Moab- 
itic territory  involves  also  the  cult  of  that  deity 
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in  this  region.  All  that  is  known  of  the  Moabitio 
religion  implies  that  it  did  not  rise  above  the  usual 
nature  religion  of  the  Semites,  but  the  inscription 
mentions  an  Israelitic  sanctuary  in  the  land  in  the 
shape  of  an  ^Arel  (cf.  Ezek.  xliii.  15,  margin). 

The  Old  Testament  concerns  itself  not  only  with 
the  relations  between  Israel  and  Moab,  but  it  deals 
also  with  the  attitude  of  Moab  in  universal  ethics. 
Amos  condenmed  Moab  for  its  breaches  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  Isa.  xv.~ 
xvi.,  XXV.  9-12;  Jer.  xlviii.;  Zeph. 
6.  Relations  ii.  8-9  speak  from  a  national  point  of 
between  view,  though  the  date  of  these  pieces 
Moab  and  is  not  entirely  settled.  That  the  atti- 
IsnteL  tude  toward  the  Moabites  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  uniformly  hostile  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  David  had  a  Moabite  in  his 
train  (I  Chron.  xi.  46).  The  background  of  Deut. 
zxiii.  4  is  intense  hostility  toward  the  Moabites, 
since  admission  of  a  Moabite  to  the  congregation  is 
forbidden  to  the  tenth  generation  (cf.  Neh.  xiii.  1), 
while  the  Edomites  and  Egyptians  of  the  third  gen- 
eration are  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  of  Ruth  is  one  of 
kindly  complaisance  toward  Moabites — a  book 
which  may  have  been  written  late.  The  general 
attitude  of  the  Chronicler  is  unfriendly  (II  Chron. 
XX.,  xxiv.  26).  Rabbi  Joshua  is  reported  as  pro- 
nouncing favorably  upon  the  admission  of  an  Am- 
monitic  proselyte  on  the  ground  that  the  Ammon- 
ites had  long  ceased  to  exist,  a  fact  which  applies 
equally  to  the  Moabites.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Biblioorapht:  Honor6  T.  P.  J.  d'AIbert.  Duke  de  Luynes, 
Vovaoe  d*exj^oration  ii  la  mer  morU,  h  Petra^  i.  23-182, 
ii.  81-140,  iii.  passim,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1871-76;  C.  Ritter. 
Comparative  Oeography  of  PaUatine,  ii.  148-156,  Edin- 
burgh, 1866;  H.  B.  Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  New  York. 
1873;  S.  Merrill,  Boat  of  the  Jordan,  ib.  1881;  C.  R.  Con- 
der,  Heth  and  Moab,  London,  1883;  C.  M.  Doughty,  Travela 
in  Arabia  Deeerta,  i.  18-127,  ib.  1888;  PEF,  Survey  of 
Eastern  Paleetine,  Memoirt,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1889;  F.  Buhl. 
Geographie  dee  alien  PalOetina,  Tabingen,  1896;  G.  A. 
Smith.  Historical  Oeography  of  the  Holy  Land,  chap,  xxvi., 
London,  1897;  C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  Recueil  d'archfolo- 
gie  orientale,  ii.  185-234.  Paris.  1898;  L.  Oautier,  AtUour 
de  la  mer  morie,  pp.  48-122,  Geneva,  1901;  R.  E.  BrOnnow 
and  A.  Domaszewski,  Die  Provincia  Arabia,  i.  1-110, 
Strasburg,  1904;  Vigouroux,  DicHonnaire,  parts  xxvi.- 
xxvii.,  Paris,  1905-06;  A.  Musil,  Arabia  petraea,  i.,  Moab, 
Vienna,  1907;  G.  Dalman,  Petra  und  seine  Fdsheiligtl^ 
mer,  Leipsic,  1908;  PEF,  Quarterly  Statement  1871,  pp. 
40-73  (by  E.  Palmer).  1895,  pp.  203-235.  332-373  (by 
E.  BUss).  1896,  pp.  24-47  (by  G.  Hill);  ZDPV,  u.  2 
(1879),  1-12  (by  Schick),  pp.  124  sqq.  (by  Klein),  pp. 
201  sqq.  (by  Kersten).  xvi  (1893).  162  sqq.  (by  Schu- 
macher);  DB,  iii.  402-413;    EB,  iii.  3166-3179. 

MOABITE  STONE,  THE:  A  slab  of  black  basalt 
containing  an  inscription  in  the  Moabitic  language 
by  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  who  is  probably  the  Mesha 
of  II  Kings  iii.  4.  It  was  discovered  at  Dhiban,  the 
ancient  Dibon  (Num.  xxi.  30),  by  F.  A.  Klein,  a 
German  missionary,  in  1868.  Attempts  were  made 
by  the  discoverer  to  secure  it  for  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum, and  at  the  same  time  by  C.  Clermont-Gan- 
neau, then  of  the  French  consulate  in  Jerusalem, 
for  the  Louvre.  This  rivalry  of  interests  made  the 
Arabs  suppose  the  stone  to  be  of  very  great  value, 
while  the  interposition  of  the  Turkbh  authorities 
led  them  to  fear  its  entire  loss.  They  therefore 
broke  it  into  fra^pients.     Fortunately  a  squeeze 


had  been  obtained  by  Clermont-Ganneau  through 
a  friendly  Arab,  so  that  when  piecemeal  large  frag- 
ments were  recovered,  the  reconstruction  was  made 
possible  and  nearly  all  of  the  inscription  was  in  the 
possession  of  scholars,  two-thirds  of  it  on  the  re- 
constructed stone.  The  slab  is  forty-four  and  a 
half  inches  high,  twenty-seven  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  and  thirteen  and  three-quarter  inches  thick, 
and  contains  thirty-four  lines  of  writing.  The  in- 
distinctness and  strangeness  of  form  of  some  of  the 
characters,  and  the  lacuns,  especiaUy  in  the  last 
lines,  at  first  caused  differences  of  rendering  of  the 
inscription.  But  the  researches  of  Smend,  Sodn, 
Clermont-Ganneau,  Nordlander,  Holzinger,  and 
Lidsbarski  (see  below,  the  bibliography)  have  re- 
sulted in  practical  agreement  in  the  reading  and 
meaning  of  the  entire  text. 

The  stele  records  the  thanks  of  the  king  to  the 
Moabite  deity  Chemosh,  who  had  helped  him  against 
his  enemies,  so  that  he  had  extended  and  strength- 
ened his  kingdom.  In  return,  Mesha  had  built 
"  this  sanctuary,"  i.e.,  where  the  stone  was  erected. 
He  seized  the  occasion  to  tell  what  he  had  done  in 
peace  and  war  for  his  people.  Among  the  foes  of 
Moab  he  named  Omri  of  Israel,  and  referred  to 
Onui's  son  and  suecessor,  his  own  contemporary, 
Omri  having  oppressed  Moab  because  Chemosh 
was  angry,  and  his  son  having  vainly  desired  to  do 
so.  Mesha  recovered  Medeba,  for  forty  years  in 
Israel's  possession,  took  Ataroth  where  the  Gadites 
had  dwelt  and  destroyed  the  population  as  a  "  spec- 
tacle "  for  Chemosh  and  Moab,  and  settled  other 
people  there,  while  the  altar-hearth  (?)  he  placed 
in  the  sanctuary  in  Kerioth.  He  also  took  Nebo 
from  Israel,  destroying  all  its  population  and  re- 
moving the  Yahweh  altar  to  Chemosh's  sanctuary. 
He  captured  Jahaz  and  Horonayin  and  added  them 
to  his  realm.  He  restored  and  fortified  a  numbo* 
of  cities,  especially  the  chief  city  Dibon,  and  took 
thought  for  the  water  supply. 

The  stone  affords  a  glance  at  the  political  and 
religious  conditions  in  Moab  and  shows  the  na- 
tional expansion  under  this  vigorous  king.  The 
chief  interest  is  in  the  relations  between  Moab  and 
Israel,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  the  inscription 
and  the  Old  Testament  into  harmony.  Of  Otnri's 
conquest  of  Moab  the  Bible  says  nothing  (cf .  I  Kings 
xvi.  27),  though  II  Kings  i.  1,  iii.  4-5  records  a  re- 
bellion of  Mesha  after  Ahab's  death,  in  consequence 
of  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of 
Judah  undertook  a  campaign  which  succeeded  until 
the  besieged  Moabite  king  offered  up  his  eldest  son, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  allies  abandoned  the 
war  (II  Kings  iii.).  The  silence  of  the  inscription 
as  to  this  episode  and  the  reference  to  Omri's  son 
make  it  probable  that  Mesha's  rebellion  and  the 
events  he  narrates  took  place  in  Abab's  reign  and 
not  after  his  death,  and  so  far  appear  to  correct  the 
Biblical  narrative.  The  stone  also  introduces  chron- 
ological difficulties,  since  it  implies  that  Omri'S 
reign  and  half  of  Ahab's  made  up  forty  years,  while 
the  Biblical  account  would  make  this  only  twenty- 
three.  Possibly  Mesha  ignored  the  reigns  of  Ahab 
and  Ahaziah,  which  woi2d  make  the  Biblical  and 
Mesha's  accounts  appraziiDately  the  same;  but  the 
inscription  itaoK  mmB  tifdatt  tbw  aolutioa.    On 
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the  other  hand,  the  stone  implies  a  lang  activity. 
Not  only  are  important  wars  but  coni*iderabIe  build- 
ing activities  referred  to.  It  is  poasible,  therefore^ 
that  the  period  of  the  inscription  is  that  of  Jehu 'a 
reign,  after  he  had  overthrown  the  dynasty  of 
Omri,  when  Israel  (the  hnuse  of  Omri)  might  seem 
to  have  "  perbhed  for  ever  "  (line  7  of  the  inscrip- 
tion). 

The  inscription  has  great  value  for  the  history  of 
Semitic  writing,  orthography,  and  Unguistics.  The 
characters  are  like  the  Phenician  and  early  Hebrew, 
but  more  archaic  in  form.  In  the  written  fortn  the 
Moabitic  language  was  essentially  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew,  though  the  vocalization  might  have  been 
different.  Numerous  verbal  and  syntactical  agree- 
ments between  the  two  languages  appear.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  variations  which  appear  dia- 
lectal in  character^  covering  vocabulary,  accidence, 
and  syntax.  The  orthography  ia  nearer  to  the  He- 
brew than  to  the  Phenician,  but  is  more  archaic. 

(K  Buhl.) 

A  tranalAtJon  of  the  iiuicTiption  foUows;  the  fi^urett  on 
the  lefi  refer  to  ttie  Unim  o(  the  inscription: 

1.  I  atn  Heaha,  sun  uf  KeraoMh  .  .  .  ^  king  of  Moab^  the  D 

2.  ubcuute.  My  father  was  king  over  Moab  thirty  yeora. 
Mid  I  Tmiga 

3.  ed  after  my  father  and  made  thiB  higb  plaoe  for  Kem* 
o«h  in  l^rhh  far  »  .  , 

4.  .  .  .  ^  for  be  saved  me  from  oil  the  (k)mgs  (,T)  and  bfr* 
cauM  be  made  me  to  wee  (my  desire)  on  all  who  hated  me. 
Otnr 

5.  i  was  kiAff  of  Israel  and  afflicted  Moab  many  days,  for 
Kcmoah  was  iA}nsry  with  his  la. 

0.  nd.  And  his  son  succeeded  him,  and  he  too  said:  1 
wyj  afflict  Moab,  in  my  daya  he  lULJd  (it)  .  .  . 

7.  But  I  saw  (my  desire)  on  him  and  his  house,  and  I&rae] 
lurely  perished  for  ever.    And  OmH  seiaed  .  .  . 

8 Uehedeba  and  inhabited  it  (hisT)  day  .  ,  .  and 

haJf  hi*  son's  days,  forty  y«i(r»)  .  .  . 

9.  it  Kemoah  in  my  dayi.  And  I  built  Ba'al,*Me'oii,  and 
mjule  in  it  the  (reecrvoirT)  and  .  .  , 

10.  i^iryathen.  And  the  men  of  Gad  had  inhabited  the 
land  of  .  *  .  th  from  of  old,  and  for  himself  had  built  tlie 
king  of  .  .  . 

11.  prael  *Ataroth.  And  T  fought  against  the  city  and 
took  it,  and  I  slew  all  the  .  .  . 

12.  city,  a  jipectacJe  for  Kemoah  and  for  Moab.  And  I 
broaght  back  thence  the  altor-hearth  of  Bwdh  and  [it|  I  (dr) 

13.  BCK^  O)  before  Kemoith  in  H^eryuih,  and  I  cauMHl 
to  dwell  there  the  men  of  6hm  and  tibe  m  .  .  . 

14.  (of)  M^rl.  And  Kemoah  said  to  me:  Go,  take  Nebo 
B^nst  Israel,  and  .  .  . 

15*  went  by  night  and  fought  Mainet  it  from  break  of 
dawn  till  noon,  and  I  »  ,  ,  (to) 

16.  ok  it  and  slew  all  ...  ,  seven  thousand  .  .  .  ,  and 
women^  and  .  .  . 

17.  and  maid  eervant^.  for  to  Ashtor-KemoAh  bad  I  de- 
voted it.     And  I  took  thence  .  ,  . 

19.  of  Yahweh  and  draiuEed  them  before  Kemosh,  And 
the  king  of  Israel  had  built  .  .  . 

10.  Yahaf  and  inhabited  it  while  he  warred  with  me. 
But  Kemofth  drove  him  out  before  .  .  . 

20.  I  took  from  Moab  21X)  men,  all  chiefs,  and  led  them 
up  against  Yahaf  and  took  it 

21.  to  add  to  baibon.  I  built  |Cr**»  the  wail  of  Yearim 
|i.e.,  Jcarim]  and  the  wall  of 

22.  the  Moimd.  And  I  built  its  gfttet  atid  I  built  its 
towers,  and  J 

23*  built  the  hotue  of  the  king,  and  I  made  the  two  reeer- 
(voirs  IT]  tow)*»r9  (7)  in  the  mid(at} 

34.  of  the  city.  And  there  was  no  elstem  in  the  mid«t 
of  the  city  in  Kr^A,  eo  I  said  to  all  the  people:  Make  ,  .  , 

26.  for  yuu  eaeh  man  a  ciatem  in  his  house.  And  I  cut 
the  cutting  of  S^  with  the  help  of  t>rij»oner(s) 

2(1.  ..  ,  Israel.  And  t  buiU  'Aro*er  and  I  made  the  high- 
way by  tbe  Am^on). 

37.  and  I  built  Beth-Bamoth.  for  it  wu  pulled  down. 
And  I  buiJt  Befor,  for  »  ,.  * 


28.  ...  of  Daibon  were  fifty,  for  all  Daibon  was  obedi* 
ent.    And  I  rei«(ned) 

29.  ...  a  hundred  In  the  cities  which  I  added  to  the 
land.     And  I  bui(U) 

30.  .  .  .  b.  .  .  a  and  Beth -Dibla then  and  Beth-Ba'al- 
Me' on  and  took  there  the  .  .  . 

31.  .  .  .  sheep  of  the  land.  And  ^oroneo — there  dwelt 
therein  .  .  . 

32.  .  ,  .  Kemoflh  said  to  me:  Go  down,  fight  with  I^oro^ 
□en;  au  I  we(Dtdow£i[}  .  .  . 

33.  .  .  .  Kemcsh  .  ,  .  it  In  my  days.  And  X  we(nt  up?) 
thence  .  .  . 

34.  .  .  .  and  I  .  .  . 

BcDUOOBaPBT:  C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  La  Stile  du  Dhibant 
Paris,  1870;  idem.  Rrvum  archSoloffique,  1870.  pp.  184 
sqiq.,  3fi7  eqq.;  idem,  Revu*  critique,  1875,  pp.  1M  sqq.; 
idem,  La  Stile  de  Mi*a,  Parij^  lg87,  cf,  J  A,  B  ser.,  ijt 
(1887).  72  sqq.;  T.  N^ldeke.  Die  InMchrift  de*  K6niif9 
Mem.  Kiel.  1870;  F,  Hitsig,  Die  Inachrift  de*  Meaha,  Hei- 
delberg, 1870;  Fetermonn,  in  ZDMG,  1S70,  pp.  640  e»qq.: 
R.  8mend  and  A,  Socio,  Die  inMchtift  d€S  K(fnig9  Afesa^ 
Freiburg,  IdiQ:  E.  R^nan,  in  Journal  dea  •atuin*,  1887; 
8.  R,  Driver,  Hebrew  Tejt  of \  .  .  SamueL  pp.  Ixxjcv, 
jtQq,,  Loiirdon,  1890;  A.  Nordlaadftf,  DiB  Inachrifi  dmt 
Konig*  Afesa,  Leip^ic,  1896;  A.  Sooin  and  H.  Holzinger, 
in  Berichte  drr  t&chaisch^n  OMeUKJuxfi  dtr  W  i*»en*diafi, 
1897;  M.  Lidsbaraki,  in  Hatidhufk  der  noTdsemitinrhen 
Epigraphik,  i  (1898),  ia^-104,  415-416;  idem,  in  Epfig- 
merit  /fir  temitiMche  Epiaraphik,  i  (1900)^  1  aqq.  (Lids- 
baraki's  researches  are  practically  conclusive);  Hal^vy, 
in  lUvm  timUitflu,  viir(lOOO).  236  Aqq.,  280  sqq..  ix  (1901). 
207  B(]q.;  J«  Lagrange,  in  Reime  bibliqw,  x  (1901),  522 
sqq.;  A.  Loewy,  Critieal  Eraminatimi  of  th0  ,  ,  .  Moab- 
ite  Intcription,  London.  1903  (attacks  the  genuineoess); 
F.  Vigouronx,  Dietionnair«  dfe  la  Bihlf,  part  slxvi  (IQOS)* 
1014-21,  xxvii  (1906),  116»--e9;  DB,  iii.  403-408:  EB, 
iii.  3O40--t8;  JE.  viii,  634-636;  and  the  pertioeat  eeetioni 
in  the  later  works  on  the  history  of  Israel. 

MOBERLY,  GEORGE:  Church  of  EnglanrJ  bish- 
op; b.  in  St,  Petersburg  Oct  10,  1803;  d.  at  Salis- 
bury July  6,  18H3.  Studied  at  Winchest-er  and  Ba!- 
liol  coUeges,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1825;  fellow,  1826; 
M.A.,  1828;  D.CX,,  1836).  He  waa  select  preacher 
before  ihe  university  in  1833,  1858,  and  1S63,  and 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1868;  was  public  examiner  in 
1830,  1833,  1834,  and  1835;  as  a  tutor  lie  had  Man- 
ning  and  Tail  an  pupik;  he  vacated  his  fellowship 
1834;  was  appointed  he^d-master  of  Winchester 
1S35;  became  rector  of  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  1868,  and  a  canon  of  Chester  Cathedral  in  the 
ftame  year;  and  was  appointed  bishop  ^if  iSalisbury 
by  Gladstone  1869.  His  sym  pat  hies  were  wit!i  the 
High-church  party.  In  1S72  he  appealed  to  church- 
men to  consent  to  an  omissioa  of  the  damnatory 
clauses  from  the  Athanaaian  Creed,  and  in  1877 
spoke  strongly  against  the  use  of  the  confessional, 
especially  in  schools.  He  was  the  au  thor  of :  Pmctical 
Sermons  (London,  1838);  Sermons  Prmrhed  at 
Winchester  CoUeg^  (two  eeries,  1844,  1848);  The 
Sayings  of  the  Credit  Forty  Days  between  the  Resur^ 
re^Xion  and  A8cenm<m,  Regarded  as  the  Outlines  of 
ihe  Kingftmx  of  God  (five  sermons;  1844);  All 
Saints,  Kings  and  Priests  (two  sermons;  Winches- 
ter, 1850);  The  Law  of  the  Love  of  God^  an  Essay 
on  the  Commanfiments  of  the  First  Table  of  tlte  Deca- 
logue (Winchester,  1854);  Sermons  on  the  Bcati^ 
tildes,  vnlh  Others  mostly  Preached  before  the  [/fwuer- 
siiy  of  Oxford,  unih  Prcfare  Relating  to  a  Recent  VoU 
ume  of  "Essays  and  Retnews**  (London,  1860); 
Five  ShoH  LtUers  to  Sir  W.  Heaihcote  on  Studies 
and  Discipline  of  PvUic  Schools  (1861);  The  Ad- 
ministration of  ihe  Holy  SjnrU  in  ihe  Body  of  Christ 
(BamptoQ  lectures;    Oxford,   1868);    The  Bright- 
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atone  Sermons  (London,  1869).  He  was  one  of  the 
"  five  clergymen "  (Henry  Alford,  G.  Moberly, 
John  Barrow,  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  and  William  0. 
Humphry),  who  published  a  revised  version  of 
John,  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians  and  Colossians  (London,  1857,  1858, 
and  1861). 
Bibuogbapht:  DNB,  xxxviu.  87-88. 

MODALISM:  The  doctrine,  first  set  forth  by 
Sabellius,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  not  three  distinct  personalities,  but  only 
three  different  modes  of  manifestation.  See  Anti- 
trinitarianism;  Christology;  Monarchianism; 
Sabellianism;  and  Trinity. 

MODERATES:  The  name  given  to  a  party  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  eight- 
eenth century,  because  of  its  alleged  laxity  in  doc- 
trine. Their  principal  members  were  Hugh  Bluir 
and  William  Robertson  (qq.v.).  In  general  they 
preached  morals  rather  than  doctrines.  Opposition 
to  them  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  Synods,  and  finally  in  the  Free  Church. 
See  Presbyterians,  I. 

MODERATOR:  The  title  given  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  Presbyterian  courts  (session,  presbytery, 
synod,  general  assembly).  Perpetual  moderators 
for  presbyteries  were  proposed  at  the  introduction 
of  episcopacy  into  Scotland. 

MODERNISM:  The  name  applied  to  a  move- 
ment loosely  defined  but  widely  extended  in  the 
Roman  communion,  intended,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, to  bring  TTlat  communion  into  cdhtact  with 
methods  of  thought  as  developed  chiefly  by  mod- 
em philosophic  and  critical  scholarship.  The  word 
*'  modernist "  first  appears  in  English  in  Dean 
Swift's  writings.  In  its  Latin  form  it  was  used  in 
late  scholastic  writers.  Contrasted  with  the  other 
nineteenth-century  antt-official  movements  in  Ro- 
man communion^  it  has  two  characteristic  marks: 

(1)  It  is  international.  This  can  not  be  said  of 
either  Guntherism  or  Ilerrmanism,  both  of  which 
are  markedly  German.  Its  international  charac- 
ter is  much  more  striking  tlian  was  the  case  in  the 
Old-Catholic  movement  (see  Old  Catholics). 
Modernism  has  representatives  in  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  even  in  Spain. 

(2)  It  is  especially  difficult  to  summarize  in  a  series 
of  principles  abstractly  stated  the  standpoint  of 
the  modernistic  school.  When  Poj^e  Pius  X.  did 
this  in  his  encyclical  and  syllabus  of  1907,  the  mod- 
ernists united  in  protesting  that  not  only  were  they 
misrepresented  by  these  particular  propositions 
supposed  to  have  been  extracted  from  their  wri- 
tings, but  they  were  equally  unanimous  in  object- 
ing that  no  such  series  of  formulas  could  adequately 
represent  what  they  stood  for.  The  modernist  move- 
ment may  therefore  be  said  to  represent  a  tem- 
peramental or  intellectual  attitude  1-ather  than  a 
series  of  propositions.  It  is  plain  that  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  modernists  and  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church  was  made  acut«  by  the 
attempt  of  Pius  X.  to  carry  out  concretely  and  in 
detail  the  principle  theoretically  set  forth  by  Leo 
XIII.  when  he  laid  down  the  philosophic  and  theo- 


logical system  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  norm 
of  church  teaching.    This  direction  had  been  disre- 
garded in  practise  by  many  Roman  Catholic  pro- 
fessors in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.     Reviews, 
dissertations,  and  books  were  published,  all  showing 
that  the  scholastic  system  was  being  quietly  passed 
over  and    relegated  to    the  background.    Roman 
Catholic  scholars  were  using  in  their  investigatiShs 
the  methods  of  research  followed  by  modem  schol- 
arship in  general.    In  addition  to  the  introduction 
of  modem  systems  of  philosophy  and   theology, 
many  Roman  Catholics  were  devoting  themselves 
to   Biblical   criticism   along   non-tradttional   lines. 
In  both  these  resp)ect8,  the  antagonism  between 
the  new  methods  and  new  teaching  and  tlJe  tradi- 
tions of  the  Roman  system  on  its  intellectual  side  be- 
came acute.    Loisy  (q.v.),  the   most   eminent   of 
French  Biblical  critics,  w*ho  in  his  methods  practi- 
cally agreed  with  Wellhausen,  Schmiedel,  and  Van 
Manen,  was  excommunicated.     The  papal  encycli- 
cal is  largely  directed  against  his  position.    For  in 
addition  to  being  a  critic,  Loisy  also  in  several 
works  attempted  a  synthesis  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  dogma  and  the  principles  of  religious  psy- 
chology.   The  case  of  Father  Tyrrell  (q.v.),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jesuit  order,  who  was  unquestionably  the 
leader  of  the  modernistic  movement  in  England,  is 
somewhat  different,  for  his  variation  from  the  official 
teaching  can  not  be  so  definitely  determined  as  in 
the  case  of  Loisy.    Father  Tyrrell's  books,  published 
with  the  official  sanction,  were  of  a  popular  relig- 
ious character,  and  although  they  were  obviously 
incompatible  with  the  strict  scholastic  system,  they 
were  published   with  the  official  sanction   of  the 
church  authorities,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
excommunication  of  Father  Tyrrell  was  a  personal 
letter,  afterward  printed  under  the  title  of  The  miick 
Abused  Letter,  written  to  an  Italian  professor  to 
urge  him  to  remain  in  the  Roman  conmiunion  even 
if  many  items  in  the  teaching  and  practise  of  the 
Church  seemed  contrary  to  his  convictions  and  dis- 
tasteful to  his  feelings.     It  was  plain   here  that 
Father  Tyrrell's  point  of  view  was  not  that  of  his 
correspondent;  apparently,  therefore,  Tyrrell's  con- 
demnation was  brought  upon  him  because  he  spoke 
in  a  slighting  way  of  the  administration   of  the 
Church,  and  failed  to  hold  that  scholasticism  was 
absolutely  involved  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
of  belief.    It  has  been  noted  that  Father  Minocchi, 
the  Italian  Biblical  scholar,  was  admonished  be- 
cause he  ventured  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism 
to  speak  of  the  mythical  character  of  the  narrative 
in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.   Indeed,  in  the  re- 
cent campaign  against  modernism  it  has  often  been 
hard  to  decide  exactly  upon  what  principle  the 
official    condemnations    were    made.       Individual 
priests  were  disciplined  in  France  and  Italy,  after 
the  papal  encyclical  had  been  published,  who  were 
not  known  to  have  written  or  spoken  anything  re- 
sembling the  tenets  condenmed  in  the  papal  docu- 
ments.    The  leaders  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
movement  in  France  and  Italy  have  been  especially 
singled  out  for  this  treatment.    There  is  apparently 
a  kind  of  unofficial  political  and  social  modernism 
as  distasteful  to  the  authorities  at  Rome  as  the 
critical  and  philosophical  type.    Papal  pronounoo- 
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ment«  have  taken  no  account  specifically  of  this  de- 
velopment, but  the  social  modLTiiUt  appears  to  1:h? 
in  an  even  more  precarfous  pasitlon  than  the  phi- 
losophical modernists.  Laberthonniere  who,  as  the 
editor  of  the  Annuale  de  la  phiio&ophie  chrltiennr, 
has  been  especially  active  in  substituting  a  newly 
modeled  Christian  system  ot  philosophy  in  place  of 
BchoIasticLsm,  and  his  review,  though  it  has  been  a 
clearing-house  for  many  French  modern Lstic  wri- 
ters, Jms  escaped  excommunication.  But  several 
of  the  French  clergy  who  edited  Cliristian 
Democratic  newspapers  favorable  to  the  republic 
iind  loyally  accepting  disestablishment  have  been 
disciphned. 

Modernism  hits  had  few  victims  m  Germany  and 
Austria,  not  because  the  movement  has  not  many 
sympathizers  there,  but  largely  becau.se  the  critics 
of  the  traditional  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  professors  in  Roman  Catholic  univer- 
sities where  they  have  the  protection  of  the  State. 
There  have  been  some  cases  of  attempted  ititerfer- 
enee  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Rome,  but  it 
appears  as  if  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ger- 
many are  buffers  between  the  scholars  of  the  Church 
and  those  Roman  Catholics  who  hiive  professorial 
chairs.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany  have  Ix^n 
more  stirred  by  the  case  of  Hermann  8chell  (q.v.), 
a  Roman  Cat  hob c  professor  at  WQrzburg,  w*ho  was 
disciplined  from  Rome  l^ecause  of  his  non-scholas- 
tic system  of  theology;  but  his  Ciise  occurred  sev- 
eral years  before  the  encychcal  was  published  and 
btffore  the  mo<lemistic  agitation  comraencetl.  In- 
deed, the  genesis  of  the  preKcat  policy  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  may  be  studied  in  these  separate  causes 
of  official  condemnation,  some  going  back  almost 
ten  years,  where  what  is  now  called  modernism  is 
fore^ha-dowed  vagwely  both  as  regards  the  teaching 
held  and  the  condemnations  issued  from  Rome. 
In  this  connection  there  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
the  condemnation  of  Father  Zahm,  an  American 
Roman  Catholic  professor*  who  was  excommuni- 
cated  because  of  his  reinterpretation  of  stn^eral 
theoretical  dogmas  in  the  light  of  modern  evolu- 
tionary science;  the  condemnation  of  Fatiier  Dug- 
gan,  the  English  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  who 
publislaHl  a  widely  circidated  work  on  the  reunion 
of  Christendom  ten  years  ago;  and  the  long  dis- 
cussion over  the  condemnation  of  the  so-called 
Americanism  in  the  Roman  Church,  which  grew 
out  of  the  biography  of  Father  Ilpcker,  which  was 
translated  into  French  and  has  Imd  a  wide  influence 
on  the  French  school  of  modernism.     See  I^ltra- 

MONTANISM.  W,   L.    BeVAN. 

Bihliociuj^pitt:  The  eneyolicjil  of  Piua  X.,  Laim  ami  En^- 
li?h.  Ik  In  Am,  Cath.  QuoHerty  Review.  Oct,,  IB<J7»  and  Eng- 
lish in  ProQfwnvie  of  Modsmumi,  b«low;  a  defent**  of  th<>  cn- 
cycliicul  by  Cieooo  J.  Moyea  iii^  in  The  Nineteenth  Ctnturit, 
]>ec.,  1007.  An  excelleat  imd  mformias  brochunet  by  L.  H. 
Joffdao,  Modemi9m  in.  italy:  iU  Origin^  Us  Incentive,  ii* 
Lpodtn  and  iu  Atittit  Oscford  »od  N«w  York.  1909.  ia  broad- 
er than  its  title*  indientc*  and  b«sid<si  is  invaJanbl^  for  ita 
bibUoffPiphy.  L^onniilt:  Whai  we  WanL  An  open  Letter  to 
FiuM  X,  from  a  Group  of  PrieaU^  Trnnsl.from  the  Itaiutn 
.  .  ,  h\f  A,  L.  LiUey,  London.  1907;  E.  Barbier,  Le*  Demt>- 
eroitt  ehrHitms  «l  is  modemiams,  HinUnre  documentalrv^ 
Puns.  1008;  U,  H.  B*nwn.  Lard  of  the  World,  New  York. 
1908  (pi^runofl  t-h**  downfall  of  rinwl«»rniHm  and  thp  rrt«n»  fd 
ChriBt*>ftdoni  (4j  iho  poij*,*'  t Ii4» lord otthi* world  ")■  Berhn*r 
iniermUi*tmUt    WochmnMchrift,    Nov..    lOOT-Ffsb.,    1008    (a 


nytnposiimi);  J.  Godryc*.  The  Divtrine  of  Modemitm  and 
if*  Rtfiiiatwn,  Pljilailcipliia»  1908;  P.  Kneib,  WeMen  und 
Bedeuiung  der  Emyklika  ffegen  den  ModemiMmuM,  Mains, 
1908;  J.  Lobreton.  UEneytiique  et  la  tMologie  modern^ 
iete.  Parifl,  1908;  E.  T.  O'Dwyer,  Casdinal  Newman  and 
the  Eneycli-cal  Pa»CJimdi  Domini  ffreffi*.  New  York,  1008; 
The  Proifmmme  of  ModemUm;  a  Reply  to  the  Entycliml 
of  Pint  X\  iPith  the  Ttxi  of  the  Encyclital  in  an  Engliah 
Vernon,  tran»L  from  the  Italian  by  Father  G.  TyrreU,  \p^ 
introduction  by  A.  L,  LiUey,  New  York,  lOOBr  H,  B. 
8wete,  in  The  Guardian,  Jan.  2S.  1908;  C,  Beauiedon,  Lm 
Moderniemet  ou  /e«  bases  de  la  foi,  Paris,  1008;  J.  Botuv 
deau,  Pragmatisme  et  modemieme.  ib.  1008;  P.  Kneib, 
Wegen  %md  Bedeutung  der  Enzyklika  gegen  den  Modemie- 
mu»,  Maini,  1008;  K.  Kilbel,  Oe^-hicMe  de^  kaihoiiM-hen 
Modemismus  in  Amfrika,  Deulachland,  England,  Frank- 
reick,  und  lUiiim,  Tabin««ii,  1908;  A.  L.  LUley,  Modem- 
ism;  a  Record  and  a  Review,  New  York,  1908;  P.  Sabfttittr, 
Modernism,  London,  10O8;  idcm»  Le*  Modemiatee.  NeitM 
d*hiti.  rdi(fie%M  camtemporaine,  Paiis*  I9O0;  Delmont. 
Modemieme  H  modemitAee  en  Ilatie,  en  AUernagne,  m 
Anglrterre,  ei  en  France,  ib.  1909;  Maumus,  La  Modern 
nL^ejt.  ib.  VJm:  G.  Wall*  Hitioire  du  catholiciMme  libiral 
en  Francr,  ib.  lOOO, 

MODESTUS:  Anti-Gnostic  i?vTiter.  Accortliiig 
to  Eu*vebius  {Hist,  eccL,  IV»,  aotv*,  cf.  xxi.),  an 
otherwise  unknown  Modeatus,  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Gortyna  and  Irena-us,  wrote  an  impress- 
ive, but  no  longer  extant,  tract  against  Marcion, 
Jerome  {De  vir,  ilL^  xxxii.)  refers  to  other  syntag- 
mata by  MoiieHtus,  wliich  "  are  regarded  as  spuria 
ous  by  the  learned."  The  source  of  this  intelhgenoe 
is  no  longer  ascertainable.  G.  KrCqer, 

MOEHLER,  inu'ler,  JOHANN  ADAM:  Roman 
Catholic  hi:storian;  b,  at  Igersheim  (37  ra.  s.s.w. 
of  VVurssburg),  W ijrttemljerg,  May  6,  1706;  d,  at 
WiiriEburg  Apr.  12,  hS38.  In  18 H  he  entered  the 
lyceiim  of  Ellwangen,  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  philoHOphy  and  theology,  and,  in  1817,  removed 
\\nth  the  Roman  Cathohc  faculty  to  Tubingen. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1819,  and  became  vicar 
at  VVeilerstadt  and  RieciHngen,  but  soon  returned 
to  Tubinj^en  to  prepare  himself  for  academic  ao- 
tivity;  in  1820  he  became  repetent,  and  was  in- 
vited by  the  theological  faculty  to  become  privat- 
docent  in  church  history  and  it3  related  branches 
{1822).  After  visit in;^  various  universities  he  lie- 
gati  in  1823  to  lecture  on  church  history,  patroU 
ogy,  and  church  polity.  A  series  of  e-ssays  written 
at  that  time  for  the  TMngcr  Quariahchrift  (after 
his  death  collected  and  published  by  Bollinger,  in 
GeaammeUe  Schri/ten  und  Aufsdtze,  2  vols.,  Regens- 
burg,  1839-40)  reveals  an  almost  Protestant  stand- 
potnt.  Among  other  abuse**  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  he  attacked  the  mthholding  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
worship.  His  first  hirger  work,  Die  Eir^eit  der 
Kirche  oder  dtui  Prifizip  des  Katholicismus,  darqenteUt 
im  Geisfe  der  Kirchenvdler  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhun- 
dcrte  {TObingen,  1825,  2d  ed.,  1843),  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  among  scholars.  Mdhler  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  mystical  uuity  of  the  Holy 
8|>irit,  which  unites  all  believers  in  a  spiritual  com- 
munity, and  the  rational  unity,  which  unites  them 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  intellectual  ex- 
pression of  the  Christian  spirit,  m  opposition  to  the 
heresies  as  the  plumhty  without  a  unity;  and 
finally  between  the  unity  in  the  plurality,  that  is, 
the  prt^servation  of  the  individuality  in  the  unity 
of  believers.     In  the  second  part  of  the  work  the 
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bishop  is  considered  as  forming  the  center  of  the 
unity  of  the  congregation.  A  higher  ecclesiastical 
unity  is  concentrated  in  the  metropoUtan  and  the 
Bjrnod,  a  still  higher  in  the  entire  episcopate  and 
the  highest  in  the  Roman  primacy,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  by  gradual  steps  is  proved  from  the 
historical  conditions  of  antiquity  and  Medievalism. 
The  work  did  not  escape  giving  offense  in  Roman 
Catholic  circles,  but  it  established  the  fame  of  the 
yoimg  man.  It  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by 
another  large  work,  AthanantLS  der  Grosse  und  die 
Kirche  seiner  Zeit,  benondera  im  Kampf  mil  dem 
ArianismtL8  (Mainz,  1827;  2d  ed.,  1844),  which 
proved  to  be  in  perjfect  harmony  with  the  views  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  offering  a  picture  of 
the  labors  and  struggles  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth 
century.  In  1827  the  author  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Tubingen.  His  lectures 
drew  large  audiences,  and  exercised  great  influence. 
Nevertheless,  his  Kirchengeachichte  (published  by 
P.  B.  Gams,  3  vols.,  Regensburg,  1867-70)  is  not 
his  chief  work.  He  felt  that  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology was  sorely  in  need  of  a  deeper  and  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  divergencies  between 
Romanism  and  Protestantism,  and  after  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  two 
confessions,  he  published  his  Symbolik  oder  Darsiel- 
lung  der  dogmatiachen  Gegensdtze  der  Katholiken  und 
Protestanten  (Mainz,  1832;  6th  ed.,  enlarged  and 
improved  by  Reithmayer,  1838;  7th  ed.,  1864,  Eng. 
transl.  by  J.  R.  Robertson,  Symbolism,  or  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Doctrinal  Differences  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  as  evidenced  by  their  Symbolical 
Writings f  2  vols.,  London,  1843;  5th  ed.,  1  vol., 
1906).  There  is  considerable  idealization  in  his 
representation  of  Romanism;  and  his  representa- 
tion of  Protestantism  is  not  altogether  free  from 
caricature.  The  sensation  which  the  work  produced 
was  great,  even  among  Protestants.  F.  C.  Baur 
wrote  against  it  (Der  Gegensatz  des  Katholicismus  und 
Protestantismus,  Tubingen,  1834),  as  well  as  C.  I. 
Nitzsch  (Eine  proteslantische  Beantwortung  der  Symr- 
bciik  Mdhlers,  Hamburg,  1835),  and  others.  Mshler 
answered  in  Neue  Untersuchungen  der  Lehrgegen- 
sdtze  zwischen  Katholiken  und  Protestanten  (Mainz, 
1834);  and  a  protracted  controversy  began.  This 
controversy,  especially  with  his  colleague,  F.  C. 
Baur,  made  his  stay  in  Tubingen  unpleasant,  and 
in  1835  he  accepted  a  call  to  Munich.  The  climate 
of  that  place  did  not  agree  with  his  constitution, 
and  his  health  failed.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
retired  to  WUrzbuig  as  dean  of  the  chapter. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A  life  by  Reithmayer  was  prefixed  to  the 
6th  ed.  of  itkeT Symbolik,  Mains,  1838.  and  a  sketch  by  the 
same  author  is  in  KL,  viii.  1677-1680.  Other  lives  are 
by  B.  Warmer,  Regensburg.  1866;  J.  Friedrich,  Munich, 
1804;  A.  Kndpfer,  ib.  1806;  L.  Monastier,  Lausanne,  1807. 

HOELLER,  mtrrer,  CHRISTEN  VILHELM  VIC- 
TOR: Danish  bishop;  b.  in  Copenhagen  May  29, 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  the  Aalborg  Skole 
(B.A.,  1863)  and  the  University  of  Copenhagen  (can- 
didate in  theology,  1868);  became  chaplain  in  Ring- 
8ted  and  Benl5se,  1869,  and  in  Copenhagen,  1874, 
in  the  latter  place  instituting  eervioee  for  childxen 


at  Bethesda,  1877;  was  made  censor,  1883,  and 
later  became  examiner  in  religious  branches  at 
teachers'  examinations;  edited  the  weekly  Saede- 
manden,  1879-83;  became  provost  at  Copenhagen, 
1883,  in  Gamborg  on  FOnen,  1891,  at  Slageke, 
1896;  was  appointed  bishop  of  Aalborg,  1905.  His 
most  important  works  (text-books)  are:  BibeUnstorie 
for  Seminarier  og  hdjere  Skoler  (1891);  Btbelhistorie 
for  Folkeskolen  (1892);  Ldrebog  i  Bibdhistarien  for 
Elementarskoler  (5th  ed.,  1896);  Denforste  Vejledning 
%  Luthers  lille  Katekismus  (1897).  Along  exegetical 
lines  mention  may  be  made  of  Salomos  Hdjsang  i 
bibelsk  Sammenhdng  forklaret  (1896);  Guds  Oprinde- 
lige  Aabenbaring,  En  Fortoiknxng  for  Idge  Kristne 
til  fdrste  Mosebogs  trefdrste  Kapitler,  sdrlig  afpassd 
efter  L&reres  og  LOrerinders  Tarv  i  Folkeskolen 
(1892).  John  O.  Evjen. 

MOELLER,  ERNST  WILHELM :  German  church 
historian,  son  of  Johann  Friedrich  MoUer  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Erfurt  Oct.  1,  1827;  d.  at  Kiel  Jan.  8,  1892. 
He  studied  at  the  cathedral  gymnasium  in  Magde- 
bui^,  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  at  Halle,  and  at 
Bonn.  Returning  home,  he  preached,  held  Bible 
classes  in  the  Yoimg  Men's  Association,  and  occu- 
pied himself  with  a  thorough  study  of  Origen  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  For  the  continuation  of  these 
studies  he  returned  to  Halle,  where  he  published 
Gregorii  Nysseni  doctrina  de  homirUs  natura  et  H- 
Iv^travU  et  cum  Origeniana  comparavit  (Halle,  1854), 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  established  himself  in  1854 
as  privat-dooent  in  Halle,  just  at  the  time  when 
Baiu"  and  Zeller  had  started  their  revolutionary 
methods  in  theological  science,  and  he  was  led  to 
oppose  their  methods  and  conclusions.  He  lectured 
on  the  New  Testament,  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  on  the  history  of  dogma,  and  later  also  on 
the  church  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1862 
he  was  called  to  the  congregation  of  Grumbach,  a 
httle  village  in  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Langen- 
salza,  and  about  1869  he  received  a  similar  position 
in  Oppin  near  Halle.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  church  history  in  Kiel,  where  he  lec- 
tured on  church  history  and  the  history  of  dogmas 
for  almost  twenty  years.  He  distinguished  him- 
self not  so  much  by  special  researches  in  church 
history  as  by  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  whde 
sphere,  which  enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  many-sided  collaborators  on  the 
second  edition  of  the  Herzog  Realencyklopfidie  (for 
which  he  wrote  sixty-three  articles,  mainly  on  the 
history  of  dogma  in  the  early  Chiut^h),  and  one  of 
the  most  respected  contributors  to  theological 
periodicals.  Theologically  and  ecclesiastically  he 
was  a  representative  of  the  German  "mediating 
theology."  His  first  comprehensive  work  was  Ge- 
schichte  der  Kosmologie  in  der  griechischen  Kirdte 
bis  auf  Origenes  (Halle,  1860).  But  his  principal 
work  is  his  thorough  and  scholarly  life  of  Osiander 
which  appeared  as  the  fifth  part  in  Leben  und  mtf- 
gewdhlte  Schriften  der  Vdter  und  BegrHnder  der  btr 
therischen  Kirche  (Elberfeld,  1870).  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  published  his  Lehbudt  der  Kit' 
chengeschichte  (vol.  i..  Die  alte  Kirche,  1889,  2d  ed., 
by  H.  von  Schubert,  1902;  vol.  ii..  Dm  MiUdaMer, 
1891,  2d  ed.,  1893;  vol.  iiL,  BtfmmtMm  mi  09- 
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genre f^rmatioftf  ed.^  G.  Kawerau,  15^94,  3d  ed., 
1907.  These  new  editions  of  vols.  L  and  ii.  render 
partly  obsolete  the  Eng.  transL,  London,  1892- 
1893,  but  not  so  raucb  aa  that  of  vol.  iii.,  1900)  which 
unites  a  lucid  representation  with  a  continual  ref- 
erence to  sources.  He  also  revised  De  Wette's 
commentariea  on  Galatians  and  Thessaloniana  (1864) 
and  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (1867).  (G.  Kawerau), 

BiBLioGRApaY:  ZKO,  xiii  <1892),  4S4  aqq. 

MOELLER,  JOHANN  FEIEDHICH:  German 
Lutheran  theologian;  b,  at  Erfurt  Nov,  13,  1789; 
d.  at  Magdeburg  Apr.  20,  1801.  He  was  educated 
at  the  gymtiiksium  in  Erfurt  and  the  University  of 
Gftttingen.  In  IS  14  he  became  teacher  of  catechet- 
ics  and  methods  at  the  teachers'  seminary  of  Er- 
furt, in  the  following  year  also  deacon  of  the  Bar- 
fusser-Kirche,  in  1829  regular  pastor,  in  1831  senior 
of  the  Evangelical  ministry,  and  in  1832  councilor 
of  the  consistory.  By  the  publication  of  religious 
poems,  Chnstcngluck  and  Christenwandel  in  t&- 
ligiosen  Geadngen  (Erfurt^  1817),  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Claus  Harms  (cj.v.)  with  whom  he 
came  into  personal  relation.  His  activity  at  Er- 
furt, though  successful,  w^as  hampered  by  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  the  so-called  Old  Lutherans,  who 
resisted  all  attempts  at  conformity  with  the  Prus- 
sian Union.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  general  su- 
perintendent of  Magdeburg,  and  here,  too,  had  to 
face  struggles  with  rationalistic  elements  euch  as 
the  Friends  of  Light  (q.v),  and  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical administration  of  the  province.  His  faihng 
health  compelled  him  in  1857  to  lay  down  his  office 
aa  general  superintendent^  but  he  still  remained  for 
some  time  first  preacher  of  the  cathedral  church 
in  Magdeburg,  During  his  activity  at  Erfurt,  in 
the  interest  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools^  he  published  Ueber  die  erste  Bekandlung  des 
Religion^uni^rrkht^  in  den  unltren  Klassen  der 
Votkmckulef  t.,  Die  eigentiiche  Gotiedehre  (Erfurt, 
1824);  and  Ur^terlagen  der  GoUeserkenninis  in  der 
chriJitlichen  Volksachul^  (2  ed.,  1836).  Other  pub- 
lications, prompted  by  the  same  tendency,  are:  Leit- 
faden  und  Spruchbuch  zum  Konfirmandenunler- 
richi  nach  dem  Katechi^tmmi  Luthera  {Magdeburg, 
1850);  Handreichung  der  Kirche  an  die  Schule  sum 
Eingang  in  die  keiiigen  zehn  GeboU  QoUea  {1850); 
Katechdi^fch-evangclische  Untensmsung  in  den  hei- 
ligen  zehn  GebtMen  Goties  nach  dem  Katechismns 
Luiheri  (1854).  Hi.^  first  collection  of  spiritual 
poems  was  follow^ed  by  Der  ckristliche  Glaube  und 
das  ckrisUiche  Lchen;  gn'sUiche  Lieder  und  Gesdnge 
/Ur  Kirche,  Schule,  und  Ham  (Erfurt,  1822)  from 
which  Harms  made  a  number  of  selections  for  his 
hjTnn-lKJok;  toward  the  close  of  his  life  Moller 
published  another  ©illection,  GeisUiche  DieMungen 
and  Gesdnge  ai{f  UnUrlage  der  heiligefi  Schri/t  (Mag- 
deburg, 1852).  (W.  MOLLERt.) 

MOELLER^  LARS  OTTO:  Danish  pastor  and 
author;  b,  in  Taarup  parish,  Denmark,  Feb.  20» 
1831.  He  received  his  education  at  Horsens'  Skole 
(B.A.,  1852),  and  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
(candidate  in  theology,  1858) ;  became  chaplain  at 
OyUiAS  ^  I860,  and  provget  m  1870.    He  ia  Justty 


renowned  for  hbj  original  contributions  to  Danish 
theology',  grounded  in  the  school  of  Nicolai  Grundt- 
\^g  (q.v.),  but  original  and  independent  and  opposed 
to  the  **  new  Grundtvig  school."  His  chief  work  m 
Genlosningen  eller  Jesu  Christi  Lii\  DM  eg  Opstanr- 
dche  i  it  Verdeim  Frelse  ( 1884 ) ,  I  n  de  f e  nse  of  G  rund  t- 
vig's  ideas  he  has  written  Smaabidrag  til  at  oplyse  den 
kirkeiige  An8kit€l»e9  Bereiiigehe  (1866);  Det  faldne 
Menneskes  Gen/ddelse  og  Fomyelse  t^d  Daub  og  Nad- 
ver  {2d  ed.,  1872);  Dei  gjenoprejste  Menneaket 
Tjeneste  i  Ordeta  Forkynddse  og  BekendeUe  (1877). 
Other  works  are:  TU  Forataaelse  og  Bedommeiae  of 
Nididena  Frit&nkmi  (1881;  a  vigorous  attack  on 
infidelity);  Den  kriatelige  Viahed  eller  Troens  fulda 
Forvisning  (1892);  Noget  om  Dderminiame  og 
Fnhed  (1893).  His  attitude  to  the  New  Testament 
is  shown  ini  Den  Evangeliake  Hiatxme  eller  Herrena 
Liv  paa  Jorden  (2d  ed.,  1S92);  Foradg  tU  en  kort 
Forkluring  m^er  St  J  oh.  Aabenbaring  (1888);  and 
to  the  Old  Testament  in:  En  Opdrager  til  Chriatus 
for  dem  '*  aom  ikke  have  Lotfcn  ";  En  Beiragining  of 
de  10  Buda  Forhold  til  Hedningemea  Sandhedalon 
.  .  •  (1899);  Nogle  StoUepunkter  under  Bed&ww 
mchen  af  det  gL  TeaL  (1893).  His  ability  as  a 
preacher  was  made  known  to  wide  circles  by  Fra 
Gylling  Kirke.    En  Aargung  Frddikener  (1899). 

John  O.  Evjbn* 

MDERIKOFER,  mur'l-kef'er,  JOHAJiH  KAS- 
PAR:  Swiss  Protestant;  b,  at  Frauenfeld  (22  m. 
n.e.  of  Zurich)  Oct.  11,  1799;  d.  at  Riesbach  (a 
village  near  Zurich)  Oct.  17,  1877.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  his  theological  education  in  Zurich  m 
1822  he  was  a  teacher  and  gymnasial  director  in 
his  nati\'^e  city  for  many  yeavB,  but  in  1851  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Gottlieben, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Constance.  In  1869  he  retired 
from  active  hfe,  living  first  at  Winterthur  and  later 
at  Zurich,  receiving  honorary  citizenship  from  the 
latter.  He  actively  promoted  an  institution  founded 
in  1845  at  Bemrain  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
acted  as  a  member  of  the  cantonal  83mod^  dean  of 
the  Steckbom  chapter,  president  of  the  cantonal 
Gesellschaft  zur  Beforderung  des  Guten  und  Ge- 
meinnllitzigen,  and  Wiis  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
historical  society  of  his  canton  of  Torgau  and  con- 
tributed much  to  its  journal.  With  equal  versa- 
tility be  sought  to  preserve  the  scientihc  and  artis^ 
tic  treasures  of  the  Torgau  monasteries  suppressed 
in  1848,  and  wrote:  Die  achweizeriache  Muruiart  im 
VerhdUniaa  zur  hochdeuiachen  Schri/tapraehe  (1838), 
The  significance  of  these  ioierestSy  however,  was 
overshmlowed  by  his  Die  achweizmache  LiUeralur 
dea  achtzthnien  Jahrhunderta  (Leipsic,  1861)  and  by 
the  theme  which  had  attracted  him  even  as  a  stu- 
dent in  1819 — the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland,  After  a  preliminary  Bilder  aua  dem 
kirchliehen  Leben  der  Schu^eiz  (Leipsic,  1801),  he 
published  the  first  comprehensive  biography  of  the 
Swiss  Reformer  in  his  Ulrich  Zwingli  nach  den 
urknmUichen  Quellen  (2  vols.,  1867-69);  and  also 
wrote  J.  J.  Breitinger  und  Zurich  (1873);  and  Gf- 
ackichu  der  e&angdiachen  Fliiehilinge  in  der  Schweiz 
(1876),  (G.  Meyer  von  Knonau.) 

BiBLTOORAPffr:  Aatobiocraphic  material,  ed.  H.  G,  Sut»- 
lT<*rippr,  appeared  in  Thurgauischrn  BeitrilQt  tur  vaterjAndi^ 
$ch€n  QuchithU,  belt  ut..  pp.  9-15d;  ADB,  zxii.  2W, 
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MOERLin,  mur'lin   (MOEHRLE,  MOEHRLEIll, 
Lat.  MORLinUS),   JOACHDL 

Early  Life  (f  1). 

Controversy  with  Oniander  (f  2). 

Driven  from  KOnigsberg  ( §  3). 

Efforts  for  Theological  Reconciliation  (ft  4). 

Recalled  to  Konignberg  (f  5). 

Becomes  Bishop  of  Samland  (f  6). 

Joachim  M6rlin,  who  was  an  important  figure  in 
the  controversies  following  Luther's  death,  was 
bom  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  5,  1514,  and  d.  at  KOnigs- 
berg  May  29, 1571.  He  studied  at  Wittenberg  under 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  and  Cm- 
X.  Early  ciger  from  1532  to  1536.  After  a  brief 
Life.  residence  at  Coburg,  he  returned  to 
Wittenberg  and  in  1539  became  Lu- 
ther's chaplain,  declining  a  call  to  succeed  Polian- 
der  at  KOnigsberg.  While  a  true  pupil  of  Luther, 
Mdrlin  was  more  influenced  by  the  dogmatics  of 
Melanchthon,  though  devoid  of  sjrmpathy  with  the 
Philippistic  efforts  for  union  with  the  Reformed. 
On  Sept.  22,  1540,  he  left  Wittenberg  to  become 
superintendent  at  Arnstadt,  where,  until  deposed 
in  Mar.,  1543,  for  his  rigid  discipline  and  opposition 
to  union,  he  displayed  great  activity,  moral  ear- 
nestness, and  courage.  But  neither  the  appeal  of  his 
congregation  nor  the  sympathy  of  Luther  could 
overcome  the  hostility  of  the  count  of  Schwarta- 
burg,  and  on  May  10,  1544,  Mdrlin  became  superin- 
tendent at  GOttingen.  Here  he  was  equally  firm 
in  insistence  on  purity  of  life  and  doctrine,  and 
wrote  his  Enchiridion  catechdicum  (1544),  taught 
rhetoric  in  the  Latin  school,  and  lectured  on  Eras- 
mus and  the  Loci  of  Melanchthon.  MOrlin's  activ- 
ity in  Gdttingen  came  to  an  end  with  his  uncom- 
promising resistance  to  the  union  advocated  by 
the  Interim  (q.v.),  and  on  Jan.  17,  1550,  after  vain 
protests  by  both  council  and  congregation  to  Duke 
Erich,  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  Mdrlin  went 
to  Erfurt,  thence  to  Arnstadt,  and  finally  to  Schleus- 
ingen,  where  he  lived  and  preached  in  the  castle 
of  the  count  of  Hennebe^g.  Yet  even  here  he  was 
not  altogether  safe,  and  on  Aug.  25,  1550,  he  left 
Schleusingen,  arriving  at  Kdnigsberg  on  Sept.  13. 
There,  since  Prussia  did  not  belong  constitution- 
ally to  the  empire,  he  could  not  be  molested,  and 
was  appointed,  on  Sept.  27,  1550,  pastor  at  the 
Kneiph6fer  Dom  and  inspector. 

There  Mdrlin  became  involved  in  the  Osiandrian 
controversy  (see  Osiander,  Andreas),  for  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  remain  neutral.     The  break, 
however,  between  Mdrlin  and  Osiander  was  grad- 
ual.   When  the  latter  defended  his  view  of  justifi- 
cation (Oct.  24, 1550),  Mdrlin  remained 
2.  Contro-  a  silent  witness;    but  Osiander's  work 
versy  with  on  the  incarnation  and  the  image  of 
Osiander.    God,  and   still  more  his  Bericht  und 
Trostachrift,  with  its  savage  attack  on 
Melanchthon,  led  Mdrlin  to  complain  on  Feb.  7, 
1551,  to  Albert  of  Prussia  (q.v.),  though  he  did  this 
so  delicately  that  the  duke  commissioned  him  and 
Aurifaber,  Osiander's  son-in-law,  to  assemble  the 
theologians  for  the  conference  which  was  held  Feb. 
13-17.    Here  Mdrlin's  sincere  desire  for  peace  was 
evident,  but  his  suspicion  of  Osiander  increased, 
even  though  the  latter  claimed  to  be  in  harmony 
with  Luther,  denying  the  tmth  of  MOrlin's  Anti- 


logia  9eu  contraria  doctrina  inter  Luthenm 
drum.  On  Apr.  19  Mdrlin  preached  aga 
who  depreciated  the  merits  of  Christ,  and 
rightly  took  this  as  direct^  against  him 
breach  was  now  complete,  and  after  an  in 
of  recriminations,  Mdrlin  was  replaced  by  S 
professor  of  Hebrew.  Before  a  new  collo< 
be  held,  however,  the  duke  directed  (Ma 
Osiander  and  then  his  opponents  to  pret 
views  in  writing.  Osiander  hesitated,  ar 
attacked  him  coarsely  from  the  pulpit  ( 
The  duke  now  forced  Mdrlin  to  defend  his 
writing,  and  further  roused  him  and  his  fol 
passionate  resistance  by  appointing  Osi 
administer  the  bishopric  of  Samland,  an 
quiring  Mdrlin  and  others  to  submit  to  the 
of  the  church.  The  characteristic  reply  • 
was  that  Mdrlin  and  his  adherents  refuse 
ognize  Osiander's  jurisdiction,  since  he  wa 
tic,  and  they  appealed  to  a  free  synod.  C 
opponents  now  continued  their  attacks  a 
ally  set  up  a  separate  church.  This  was 
by  the  duke  (Aug.  12),  who  sent  them  C 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  returned 
The  polemics  still  continued,  and  Albert  i 
sent  Osiander's  confession  to  the  princes  t 
of  Germany,  urging  a  synod.  Merlin's  pot- 
gaining  strength  in  Prussia,  and  the  m£ 
the  opinions  of  the  churches  outside  Prui 
also  favorable  to  him.  The  very  refusal  of 
to  publish  these  condemnations  of  Osiani 
Mdrlin,  who,  on  May  23,  1552,  published  i 
defending  the  doctrine  of  justification  a^ 
opponent,  in  which  he  clearly  set  forth  t! 
dox  Wittenberg  position,  and  emphas 
difference  between  it  and  Osiander's  teachi 
sides  continuing  to  urge  the  pubUcation  of 
ions  just  mentioned,  Mdrlin  preached  f 
(June,  1552)  directed  against  Osiander,  de; 
speculations  on  the  inscrutable  essence  of  < 
Osiander  replied  with  his  impassioned  Sch 
in  which  he  arraigned  Mdrlin  and  his  frier 
controversy  increased  in  pettiness  and  cc 
until  Albert  threatened  (July  15,  1552)  t 
Mdrhn,  only  to  receive  the  respectful  but  f 
that  Mdrhn  held  it  his  di\'inely  commissio 
to  polemize  against  Osiander.  Meanwhile 
opinion  came  from  Wlirtt^mberg,  and  froi 
Osiander  and  Mdrlin  claimed  the  support  c 
Brenz  (q.v.),  but  on  Oct.  17,  1552,  the  wes 
gle  found  its  end  in  the  death  of  Osiand 
feated  man. 

The  peace-loving  policy  of  Albert  wa 

demonstrate  its  futility.  The  ambiguity  of  t 

temberg  declaration  seemed  1 

3.  Driven    constitute  a  good  formula  t 

from        and  on  Jan.  24,  1553,  he  reqt 
KOnigs-     sermons    on    justification    si 

berg.  preached  according  to  the  a 
temberg  articles,  and  that  a 
ness  should  be  avoided.  This  was  tantam- 
defense  of  Osiandrianism,  but  the  great 
of  the  duke's  subjects  were  opposed,  whi 
declared  himself  unable  to  ol^ey  the  ducal 
when  contrary  to  the  obligations  of  religi( 
was  the  only  course  open  to  him,  but  tl 
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P^urure  was  now  ftiially  incurred,  and  on  Feb. 
1^)53,  he  presented  his  resignation.  Three  days 
P*!ie  sought  refuge  in  Dan  Big,  where  he  awaited 
^  3cpected  recall,  supported  as  he  waa  by  the 
and  the  citizens.  But  all  appeab  to  the 
were  in  vain;  and  the  exile  at  last  resigned 
^Wf  to  his  punishment  and  sought  for  &  new 
lof  activity.  Mdrlin  had  not  long  to  wait. 
_  Jck  and  LQbeck  were  rivals  for  his  services; 
^Mwmer  won  by  right  of  priority,  and  be  entered 
fr  fiwick  on  July  25,  1553,  In  the  foUow^ing  year 
BB%oeived  an  assistant  in  the  Mebnchthonian 
N^ln  Chemnitz  (q.v.),  and  developed  a  powerful 
'^ity,  Btrengtbening  the  Lutheran  cause  with 
^aid  of  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  (see 
■■^BOEo,  Reliqious  Peacb  of)^  and  preparing, 
W  )77,  bis  Leges  pro  ministerio  Bmnsvicen^,  whicb 
%B  dergy  of  his  superin tendency  were  required 
ibe  when  entering  upon  ofhce.  He  as* 
Reformed  as  bitterly  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
laiJif  in  1564,  the  council  of  Brunswick 
that  the  Corpfus  docirinm  should  bo  sub- 
by  all  theolckgsans,  a  rule  which  remained 
\e  until  1672,  And  thia  was  no  dead  letter^ 
1566  Johannes  Becker,  a  pastor  in  Bruns- 
who  had  subscribed  to  the  Corpus  but  become 
^vioiat,  was  forced  to  resign  and  ultimately 
^  banished  from  the  city.  Meanwhile  Merlin 
^  ChemnitE  were  active  in  other  inter-Lutheran 
^toversies  and  in  warding  off  Calviniatic  attacks; 
former  waa  the  prime  mover  in  the  rejeo- 
the  Brunsmck  clergy,  of  the  doctrinea  of 
ckfeld,  besides  being  one  of  those  asked  by 
-uncil  of  Bremen  to  settle  the  diapute  between 
•tin  Timann  and  Albert  Hardenberg  (qq.v.), 
^Iirthermore  defended  Hesshusen  in  his  pamph- 
^vder  die  LandlUgen  der  heidelbergitchen  Then 
^  (1565). 
t.he  atry^le  with  C^alvinism  M6rlio  supported 
,  and  to  this  end  WTote  his  CoT]/es8w  fidti 
de  eucharistim  sacramento  ministrorum 
Ifforts  ecclesiarum  Saxonicarum  (Magdeburg; 
1557).  At  Coswik  he  sought  to  medi- 
ate between  Melancbthon  and  Flacius 
(qq,v.),  and  in  his  eagerness  for  peace, 
n.  when  the  delegates  of  the  Hanseatie 
League  assembled  at  Brunswick,  he 
conference  with  Chemnitz,  Westphal,  and 
(Jan.  14,  1557),  and  reached  an  agreement 
icles  tending  to  reconcile  the  adiaphorista 
^Adiapbora)  and  those  holding  to  the  true 
1.  Morlin  then  took  theae  articles  to  Flacius 
Lo^deburg,  after  which  he  conferred  with 
ichthon  at  Wittenberg,  but  returned  to  Bruns- 
^nsuccessful  (Jan.  28,  1557).  Eight  months 
he  went  to  the  Colloquy  of  Worms  (see 
«b),  but  by  his  opposition  to  the  Philippbts 
and  by  his  withdrawal  helped  render  the 
itice  resultless.  In  Dec,  1558,  he  visited 
and  Jena  to  reconcile  Flacius  and  Striget, 
1560  he  signed  the  petition  of  the  Jena  theo* 
t^^  to  the  princes  to  call  a  Lutheran  synod  to 
it  Calvinism.  Mdriin  was  also  a  prominent 
at  the  conference  of  theologians  from  Lower 
y  held  at  Llineburg  in  July,  1561,  and  wrote 
jpOnfession  of  faith  there  drawn  up,  Erkldrung 
I  VII —28 


au^  GoiU^  Wort  ttnd  kurur  Bericht  der  AriiJiei,  etc* 
(Magdeburg,  Jena,  and  Eegensburg,  1561)»  which 
became  binding  on  all  pastors  in  Brunswick;  and 
he  again  showe<l  his  Wittenberg  orthodoxy  in  his 
Verafdworiung  der  Prdfation  so  jUr  die  liiTieburg- 
iscAen  Artikd  (1562),  In  1563  the  Council  of  Wesel 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  Brunswick  theologians  for 
a  ruling  on  the  admission  of  Reformed  refugees 
from  England,  and  the  decision  was  that  the  inimi* 
grants  should  be  received  and  instructed;  but, 
should  they  propagate  their  erroneous  views,  they 
should  be  expelled.  In  1566  and  1567  Mftrlin  found 
himself  compelled  to  break  with  his  old  friend  Flacius 
because  of  the  Matter's  teaching  on  original  sin;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  wrote  against  the  Antinoraiana 
his  Tres  dinputatuinca  de  tertio  usu  legis. 

Meanwhile,  inspired  partly  by  him,  the  struggle 
had  continued  in  Prussia  between  the  Melanchtho 
nians  and  the  Osiandrian  peace-policy 
S*  Recalled  of  the  court.  Well  informed  of  all  tlrnt 
to  K5nigB^  went  on  in  KOnigsbeig,  Mdrlin  strength- 
berg,  ened  his  sympathisers  with  his  Hw- 
toria  welcher  Geaiali  sick  die  osmTidri- 
Eche  Schwdrmerei  im  Lande  zu  Pretissen  erkoben 
(Brunswick,  1554),  In  1555  he  published  two  other 
pamphlets  on  the  course  of  events  in  Prussia;  and 
finally  Albert  found  himself  obliged  to  yield.  On 
Nov,  30,  1566,  M5rlin  was  invited  t^j  return  to 
Prussia,  but  he  declined  to  leave  Brunswick,  The  in* 
vitation  was  repeated,  however  (Jan.  31,  1567),  and 
after  much  persuasion  Mdrhn  accepted  and  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  the  reluctant  Council  of 
Brunswick.  On  Apr,  9,  1567,  he  and  Chemnitz  were 
joyfully  welcomed  in  K6nigsberg,  and  at  once  be- 
gan the  restoration  of  Melanchthonian  orthodoxy. 
After  much  consideration  it  was  decided  that  the 
confessional  bases  should  remain  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  Apology,  and  the  Schmalkald  Arti- 
cles, the  only  change  being  the  correction  of  cer- 
tain fabe  doctrines  which  had  crept  in  since  the 
formulation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  The  duke, 
assenting  to  the  rejection  of  Osiandrianism,  readily 
agreed,  and  on  May  6  M6rlin  and  Chemnitz  gave 
Mm  their  Repetitio  wrporia  doctrinal  Christianae^  re- 
futing Osiandrianism,  Synergism,  Antinomianiam, 
Majorism,  and  similar  teachings.  Accepted  by  the 
synod  and  the  estates,  the  Eepetitio  was  proclaimed 
by  Albert  on  July  8,  1567,  and  Prussia  was  at  last 
free  from  theological  rancor. 

Though  offered  the  bishopric  of  Samland,  and 
though  urged  by  clergy  and  laity  alike  to  remain  in 
Prussia,  M6rlin  stil!  felt  bound  to  Bnmswick,    Ac- 
cordingly,   promised    by    the    estates 
6.  Becomes  {June    8,    1567)    that    no    Calviniata 
Bishop  of   should  be  allowed  at  court,  he  returned 
Samiand«    to  Brunswick.    But  his  stay  there  waa 
brief,   and    he   was   unexpectedly   re- 
leased.   Learning  that  a  patricide  had  been  let  go 
free,  both  he  and  Chemnitz  sharply  upbraided  the 
magistracy  in  a  sermon  on  July  13,  and  were  cited 
to  appear  before  the  court.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  envoys  of  Albert  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  council,  imwiMing  though  it  was  even  then,  to 
let  M&rlin  go  (Sept.  24,  1567),     He  was  now  de- 
clared bishop  of  Samland,  while  Chemnitz  was  made 
BuperinteDdent.     Henceforth  imtil   his  death,   in 
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hii  new  office,  he  waa  active  in  preaeblng  and  cat€- 
chuEuig,  never  ceasing  to  polemize  against  PbUip- 
pi^fl,  SynergistB,  and,  above  all,  GalvinisU. 

(F.  Lezitts,) 
BtBLiooaAi'fiT:  ImportKEit  frcKOi  m  biqgriiphicaJ  point  of 
vie-9r  Mad  for  a  review  of  hu  opinions  i^re  two  poatlimnoiu 
works,  PfMtUla.  Erfurt,  1587.  mnd  PmoUtrprmiiaten.  S  vob,, 
KCinigBbtUiE,  I57ti-80y  &\ia  K<K;h.  BrUfwccMet  MbriinM  mii 
HtnoQ  ASffmeM,  in  AUprtwrnxtAe  MonaUm-Jirift  lEHdi., 
pBTt»  7-8;  und  two  livM  by  J.  Wiguid  and  B,  G6boL,  in 
A^iia  BuntMm4^  i.  14I&  eqq.,  li.  477  Kiq.,  3  voJs.,  K5tii£it' 
berg^  1730-32.  ComtjJt  lUso  the  Itbmwbiid  by  WaJtber 
AJ-natadt*    IS5^;    and   Q.  J,  Pt&nek,  Qetchichie  i/u  .  .  . 

1781-1800. 

MOERLDff  HAXnOLIAn:  German  Lutheran, 
brotber  of  Joachim  M&rlin;  b.  at  Wittenberg  Oct. 
14,  I516i  d.  at  Coburg  Apr.  20,  15S4.  He  sttidied 
theology  at  Wittenberg  imder  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  and,  after  being  active  for  a  time  in  chiircbes 
at  Pegau  and  Zeit£,  was  called  iu  1M3  to  the  paa^ 
torate  of  Scbalkau.  In  1544  be  accepted  a  call  to 
Coburg  as  court  preacher,  and  in  1545  he  became 
superintendent.  Like  his  brother,  he  remained 
throughout  hk  life  a  Melanchthonian  Lutheran, 
and  like  him  he  was  for  a  time  under  the  influence 
of  FLaciua,  During  his  brother's  oontroversy  with 
Osiander,  moreover,  he  wrote  a  polemic  against 
Ofliander,  though  its  title  is  no  longer  known.  He 
eubicribed  to  the  strictures  of  the  Weimar  and 
Coburg  theologians  on  OsLander^  and  made  a  zeal^ 
ous,  though  fruit  less,  effort  at  the  Synod  of  Eisen- 
ach to  secure  the  condemnation  of  Menius;  while 
he  also  took  part  in  the  futile  colloquy  at  Worms. 
With  Musffius  and  Stdssel,  though  inspired  rather 
by  Fladus^  he  compiled  the  Kon/idaiumaimch 
0$B7-5B)t  which  was  made  the  norm  for  the 
churches  of  Coburg.  In  1560,  when  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  contemplated  introducing  Re- 
formed doctrines  into  his  territories,  hia  son-in-law, 
John  Frederick  of  Coburg,  sought  to  dissuade  him, 
and  went  for  that  purpose  to  Heidelberg  with  M6r- 
lin  and  St6ssel.  The  ensuing  disputation  between 
U5rtm  and  St6ssel  for  the  Lutherans  and  Bouquin 
for  the  Calvinists,  which  lasted  five  days,  was  with- 
out result,  but  in  any  case  the  triumph  of  Reformed 
doctrines  in  the  Palatinate  was  abnost  inevitable. 
But  though,  like  hb  brotber,  breaking  with  Fkcius, 
M6rhn  was  ever  inclined  to  moderation  and  peace, 
and  these  qualities  gained  hia  appointment  to  the 
consistory  of  Weimar.  Here,  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  of  Melanchthonian  dogmatics,  he  advo- 
cated the  deposition  of  Flacius  and  the  ejcpulsion  of 
his  adherents,  and  with  a  like  irenlc  spirit  he  sought 
to  have  all  pastors  subscribe  the  somewhat  PhiLp- 
pistic  Declaration  of  Strigel  (Mar.  3,  1562). 

With  the  regency  of  Flacius'  sympathker,  John 
W^illiam,  in  Coburg,  MQrlin  was  deposed,  but  was 
appointed  court  preacher  by  Count  John  of  Naa- 
sau-Dillenburg.  This  position,  however,  was  brief, 
for  the  count  was  Calvinisttcally  inclined,  while 
Mdrlin  was  as  decidedly  opposed  to  Reformed  ten- 
ets. Meanwhile  John  Frederick,  from  his  prison  in 
Thuringia,  had  induced  his  brother,  John  William, 
to  rec^  Mdrhn,  who  accordingly  returned  to  Co- 
burg in  the  winter  of  1572,  only  to  find  it  held  by 
the  partisans  of  Fladus.  In  1573,  under  the  new 
regent^  EUactor  August,  he  was  reinstated  in  aU  hia  | 


former  positions  and  his  chief  antagonist,  Musrub, 
was  expelled.  Morlin  now  removed  aU  c^i^gy  whom 
he  suspected  of  the  slight.est  taint  of  Flacianism, 
His  mediating  tendency  carried  the  day  in  the 
Formula  of  Ckincord,  and  he  also  took  part  In  the 
conferences  of  Lichtenberg  and  Torgau.  Besides 
the  lost  work  mentioned  above,  Md^^lin  wrote: 
ApophtegmaUi  adleda  ex  EuMtbii  HiMaria  Ecdem/o^ 
tica  ei  THpaHita  (Nuremberg,  1552);  Laiarus  rmuM- 
citalua  (Frankfort,  1572);  and  TTost&chrifi  von  den 
Kindlein  die  nichi  kdnnen  sur  Tayf  gtbrachi  werdtn 
(Nuremberg,  1575).  {F.  Luztufi.) 

Bibuographt:    A.  Beek,  Joka%n  Friedrich  d*r  MiMlgrt,  3 

vob.,  Gotha,  tS5B:  W.  Pn«tu-,  Mattkia*  Floecinm,  2  ¥dtiv. 
ErUngeiti,  lSdO-6l;  G.  C,  B.  Bfirb%,  Aua  d€r  G^faitgm' 
Khaft  Johann  Friedfidk  dn  MiUlenn,  C3otbA,  ISOS. 

UOFFAT,  JAMES:  United  Ftee  Church  of  Scot^ 
land;  b.  at  Glasgow  July  4,  1S70.  He  vraa  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Glasgow  (M.A.^  1890) 
and  the  Free  Church  College  in  the  same  city  (B.D., 
1894).  After  the  completion  of  bis  post-graduate 
studies,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Dundonald 
Church,  Ayrshire,  a  position  which  he  left  in  1907 
to  go  to  Brougbty  Ferry.  He  was  also  Bruce 
lecturer  m  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow, in  1906,  and  Jowett  lecturer  in  London  in 
1907,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Oxford  His- 
torical Society  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Hibbeii  jQumal  sinca  1903.  In  addition  to 
translating  A.  Hamack's  Die  Mimon  und  Aus5mi(- 
ung  dcM  lltdvristetdutm  (Leipsic,  1902 ;  2d  ed.,  1906) 
under  the  title  Expafmon  of  ChriMianity  in  0m 
JiTBt  three  CeniuH^  (3  vols.,  London,  1904-05,  2d 
ed.,  190S),  he  has  written  The  Hidm-i^  New  T^ 
iam&ni  (Edinburgh,  1901);  The  Golden  Book  ^ 
John  Owen  (London,  1904);  Literary  iUuMmtiom 
of  the  Bible,  Episik  of  St.  James  (1906);  and 
George  Meredith;  a  Primer  to  the  Nov^  (1909) ;  and 
has  in  preparation  An  Introdutiion  to  the  Zdieratvrw 
qf  the  New  Teaiament  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Hies- 
salonians  and  Revelation  for  The  Expaeitor's  Qre^ 
Teetameni. 

MOFFAT,  JAMES  DAVIB:  Presbj^crian;  b.  at 
New  Lisbon,  0.,  Mar,  15,  1S46.  He  was  educated 
at  Washington  and  JeETerson  College  (A.B.,  1M9) 
and  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1869-71). 
He  was  then  stated  supply  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  Wheeling,  W,  Va.,  in  1871-73,  and 
pastor  of  the  same  church  from  1873  to  1SS2.  Since 
the  latter  year  he  has  been  president  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College.  He  was  also  associate 
editor  of  The  Preshytman  Banner  from  1S94  to 
1906,  and  was  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  in  1905.  la 
theology  he  describes  himself  as  "  a  Pnefibyterian 
who  advocated  revision  of  the  Westminster  Cod- 
fesaion  of  Faith,  and  now  advocates  the  union  tji 
aU  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  United  States." 

MOFFAT,  ROBERT:  African  misi^onary;  b.  at 
OrmistoQ  (9  m.  s,e.  of  Edinburgh),  Scotland,  Dec 
21,  17&5;  d,  at  Le^h  (25  m,  s.e.  of  London)  Ayg. 
9,  1883.  From  a  boy  he  was  religiously  inclined t 
and  after  offering  himself  for  mission  work  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society  ho  was  accepted  and 
sent  to  South  Africa,  1816,  He  went  first  to  Nanh 
aqua  Land,  where  he  was  assisted  by  Airikauer,  & 


native  chief  converted  by  him.  From  there  he 
went  to  Lattakoo  in  1820,  then  on  to  Kurunmii  in 
1825-  From  1839  to  1843  he  was  in  London  lectur- 
ing for  the  Missioniiry  Society,  and  translating  the 
P&alms.  He  met  Livingstone  at  this  time,  and  se- 
cured his  serin eea  for  the  Bechuana  mission.  In 
1843  he  ro.sumed  his  work  in  Kuruman,  and  in  1857 
finished  liis  transhition  of  the  Bible.  In  1870  he 
returned  to  England  permanently.  In  1S72  he  was 
honored  with  a  doctorate  in  divinity  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  testimoaiiil  of  £5,000  from  hia 
friends.  He  and  Mrs.  Moffat,  who  shared  his 
labors  and  dangers,  were  pioneers  in  South  African 
mission  work,  and  stanch  friends  of  the  natives, 
while  he  proved  himself  a  skilful  organizer, 
teacher,  and  translator.  During  his  work  in  South 
Africa  he  labored  at  intervals  on  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  Chuana  (Bechuana,  Sechuana), 
which  was  published  London,  1872,  revised  1890. 
He  waa  the  author  of  **  A  Book  of  Hymns  in 
Chuana"  (Mission  Press,  Kuruman,  1838);  Mis- 
sionari/  Labrntrs  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa 
(London,  1842);  Rivers  of  Water  in  a  Dry  Place ^ 
Being  an  Acx:watU  of  the  hiiroiludion  of  Christianity 
inU}  South  Africa f  and  of  Mr,  M offal* s  Missionary 
Labours  (1863), 

BiBuioGitAFuiT:  Livwi  were  written  by  his  soo.  J*  S,  Moffiit* 
tfttaat  eii.,  London^  L0O4  (.includes  lif49  of  Mary  Mof!&l); 
W.  Wiilt«rii.  New  York.  1882;  J.  D.  Marrat.  London. 
1884;  D.  J.  D«ane.  ih.  1887;  M,  E.  Wildpir.  Chicago.  1887^ 
and  in  DNB,  xxxviii.  97-101.  CotisuJt  also:  Robrrt 
Mo^ffat,  an  Example  a/  MiMwrmry  Heroism,  London,  1878; 
Misa  A.  Maanixi^,  Herof*  of  the  De4ert,  ib«  1885* 

MOGILAS,  mo-ht'lae,  PETRUS;  Metropolitan  of 
Kief  and  author  of  the  Greek  **  Orthodox  Confes- 
sion *^;  b.  of  a  Wallachian  family  c.  lo97;  d.  1047. 
He  was  elevated  to  the  metropolitanate  in  1632  by 
Theophanea,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem^  and  had  al- 
ready published  several  liturgical  works  wben,  in 
1538,  he  prepared  the  first  draft  of  his  **  Confes- 
sion **  with  the  aid  of  three  of  his  bishops.  The 
work,  originaHy  written  in  Latin,  with  a  Romaic 
Greek  version  by  Meletius  SyrigiL^,  was  amended 
and  approved  by  the  Sjiiod  of  Kief  in  1640,  and 
by  that  of  Jaasy  in  Moldavia  in  1642.  With  an  in- 
troduction by  Nectariiis  of  Jerusalem  (1642)  and 
the  approbation  of  Purtheniua  (1643)  this  '*  Ortho- 
dox Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  t-^hurch 
of  the  Eiist  "  was  first  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1557.  Several  editions  followe<l,  the  best  that  of 
E,  J»  Kimmel,  in  Ids  Libri  symboliH  (Jena,  1843), 
The  "  Confession  "  waa  trans bted  into  Rumanian 
in  1591  and  into  Russian  in  1696. 

The  situation  of  the  period  was  one  of  struggle 
for  the  Greek  Church  to  preserv^e  her  individuality 
between  Roman  Catholicism,  working  vigorously 
in  Russia  and  Poland,  on  the  one  liand,  and  Prot- 
estantism, to  which  individual  Greeks  (notably 
Cyril  Luc^r,  q.v.)  felt  themselves  drawn,  on  the 
other.  As  the  patriarchate  at  Constantinople  wi^ 
far  too  weak  to  take  any  step  decisive  for  the  Church  | 
at  large,  the  overthrow  of  Cyril's  creed  by  another 
based  upon  Greek  tradition  naturally  proceeded 
from  the  younger,  but  more  independent,.  Russian 
Church,  The  immediato  caiuse  of  the  **  Confes- 
sion "  was  a  Roman  Catholic  catechism  printed  at 
Kief  I  m  1532.    The  **  Confession ''  is  a  comprehen- 


Rive  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  its  substance  is  given  in  its  declaration  that  the 
requisites  of  the  Catholic  Christian  for  eternal  life 
are  '*  orthodox  faith  and  good  works.**  Thk  tivo- 
fold  division  is  obscured  by  Mogilas'  basal  arrange- 
ment according  to  faith,  hope,  and  love,  comprised 
in  exegesis  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord*8  Prayer  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Decalogue.  A  fur- 
ther twofold  division  is  into  the  Bible  and  tradi- 
tion, the  latter  leading  to  numerous  patristic  cita- 
tions, especially  from  Gregory,  Athanasius^  Basil, 
Dionysius,  and  John  of  Damascus.  In  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  a  distinction  is  drawn,  though 
not  too  subtilely,  between  the  essential  and  hypo- 
static uiwmala.  The  controversy  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  decided  chiefly  because  of  the 
lack:  of  the  FHioqiie  in  the  oldest  text  of  the  Creed, 
The  creation  is  traced  in  Gret!k  fashion,  through 
nine  classes  of  angels  to  man,  who  is  termed  a  mi- 
crocosm. The  omnipresence  of  God  is  reconciled 
with  his  exaltation  by  the  statement  that,  *'  him- 
self be  tug  his  own  place,"  he  at  once  controls  and 
excludes  al!  limitations  of  space.  The  defmitions 
of  original  ein  lack  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
definitcness.  Through  disobedience  Adam  lost  his 
perfect  reason,  righteousness,  and  ignorance  of  sin, 
and  hb  nature  became  excee«lingly  inclined  to  eviL 
But  he  was  only  weakened,  not  destroyed,  so  that 
the  spirit  and  grace  of  (iod  might  freely  operate 
upon  him — a  s^^nergism  which  is  indispensable  to 
Greek  theology.  In  his  dLscussion  of  foreknowledge, 
foreorfli nation,  and  providence,  Mogilas  makes  the 
second  conditioned  by  the  first,  while  the  third 
combines  the  other  two,  controls  them,  and  thus 
guides  all  eartldy  things  in  the  be^t  possible  way. 
The  sole  head  of  the  Church  is  Christ,  and  the 
mother  Church  is  Jerusalem.  The  traditional  seven 
sacraments  are  defended,  though  the  influeQce  of 
non-Greek  developmenta  may  here  be  discerned. 

The  second  section  of  the  **  Confession  "  is  on 
hope,  or  the  grace  partly  given  and  partly  prom- 
ised by  Christ.  The  exegesis  is  conditioned  by  eo- 
clesiastical  and  ascetic  points  of  view,  while  paral- 
lels and  lists  of  analogies  take  the  place  of  inner  de- 
velopment. Rev.  iv.  5  and  Isa.  xi.  2  afford  bases 
for  the  theory  of  the  seven  graces,  and  Gal.  v.  22 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  nine  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 
There  are  likewise  nine  rules  of  the  Church  (inclu- 
ding confession,  fasting,  and  avoidance  of  heretical 
books)  and  seven  works  of  mercy  each  for  the  body 
and  the  soul,  the  number  nine  corresponding  to  the 
angels  and  seven  to  the  sacraments  and  their  ef- 
fects. In  the  third  part  of  the  *'  Confession/*  with 
its  theme  of  love  and  its  exegesis  of  the  Decalogue, 
the  same  themes  are  further  developed  under  the 
captions  of  the  seven  virtues  of  prayer,  fasting, 
benevolence,  understanding,  righteousness,  bra- 
very, and  moderation-  The  first  two  command- 
ments give  rise  to  a  justification  of  the  invocation 
of  the  saints  and  the  use  of  icons.  The  saints  are 
invoked,  but  not  prayed  to,  as  the  friends  of  God; 
while  icons  are  considered  representations  of  actual 
persons  and  things,  and  hence  fitted  to  raise  the 
thought  from  the  materi/U  to  the  celestial,  and  so 
to  God,  The  worship,  therefore,  is  not  received  by 
the  icons,  but  by  the  di\dnity  or  the  saint  repre- 
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sented.  The  ''  Ck>nfession  ''  of  Mogilas,  accord- 
ingly, reproduces  the  point  of  view  of  ancient  Ca- 
thoUcism,  as  maintained  by  the  Eastern  Church 
(q.v.)  in  opposition  to  Rome;  nor  can  it  be  said, 
as  is  sometimes  thought,  that  it  is  either  Roman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  in  tendency. 

(Phiupp  Meyer.) 
Biblioorapht:  E.  Legrand,  Bibliographis  helUnique,  par- 
ticularly ii.  202  sqq.,  iv.  104-150,  4  voIb..  Paris,  1894- 
1806.  For  the  "  ConfMsion,"  iu  history  and  oontenU, 
consult  the  works  of  KimmeU  Gass,  Kattenbusch,  and 
Michalcescu  named  under  Eabtkrn  Church,  and  the  Eng. 
transl.  by  P.  Lodvill,  London,  1808;  and  Schaff.  CreetU, 
i.  58-61  (history  and  summary  of  contents),  ii.  275-400 
(Ok.  text  and  Lat.  transl.  of  part  i.  only). 

MOHAMMED,  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

I.  Introduction.  The  Theology  and  Its  Im- 

II.  Mohammed.  plicates  (f  2). 

Early     Life,      Physique,  System  of  IVactise  (f  3). 

Temperament  (f  1).  V.  Developments  after   Mo- 

Seoond  Period  (f  2).  hammed. 

The  Medina  Period  (f  3).  The  Four  Bases  of  Doo- 

Final  Period  (f  4).  trine  and  Practise  (f  1). 

Character  (f  5).  The  Early  Caliphate  (f  2). 

III.  The  Koran.  Shiites  and  Sunnites  ( f  3). 

IV.  The  Religion.  Causes    of    Sectarianism 
The  Background  (ft  1).  (f  4). 

I.  Introduction:  Mohammedanism  has  unique 
claims  upon  the  interest  of  the  student  of  religions. 
(1)  It  is  one  of  the  three  great  monotheistic  faiths 
(its  followers  would  say  one  of  the  two,  since  to 
them  Christianity  is  tritheistic),  and  its  fundamen- 
tal tenet  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  in 
the  Shema*  of  Israel:  "  Hear,  O  Israel;  Yahweh 
thy  God  is  one  "  (Deut.  vi.  4).  (2)  It  is  not,  Hke 
Judaism  or  Shinto,  a  national  but  a  world  religion. 
Sprung,  like  Judaism  and  Christianity,  from  Sem- 
itic origins,  it  claims  its  followers  also  among  Arian 
and  Turanian  peoples  and  has  proved  its  adapta- 
bility to  the  needs  of  them  all.  (3)  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  missionary  religions,  and  with  Buddhism 
and  Christianity,  it  is  contesting,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  religious  leadership  of  mankind.  It 
confronts  the  Christian  missionary  in  the  great 
fields  of  missionary  effort  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
presents  knotty  problems  for  him  and  for  the  Chris- 
tian apologist.  (4)  It  is  the  one  world  religion  out- 
side of  Christianity  the  origins  of  which  lie  open  in 
the  light  of  history.  It  arose  in  one  man's  lifetime, 
was  shap>ed  by  one  hand  and  directed  by  a  single 
mentality.  It  is  a  religion  in  which  the  miraculous 
is  minimized,  yet  within  eighty  years  it  won  an  em- 
pire as  great  as  Christianity's  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  it  is  still  extending  its  influence.  The 
initial  success  of  Islam  was  due  not  simply  to  its  own 
power,  but  in  large  part  to  the  conditions  of  the 
times  and  to  the  effects  of  surprise.  A  unified 
Arabia  was  the  world's  astonishment.  The  penin- 
sula was  outside  the  track  of  world  movements,  its 
forces  were  unknown.  Moreover,  Rome  and  Persia 
had  exhausted  each  the  other's  strength  by  cen- 
turies of  warfare.  Besides  this,  the  Christian  Church 
was  divided,  and  neither  branch  was  loath  to  see 
the  other  crippled  by  a  third  power.  The  onset  of 
the  Arabs,  inspired  by  the  certainty  of  conquest 
and  the  assurance  of  paradise  if  they  fell,  was  irre- 
sistible till  732,  when  their  progress  was  checked 
in  the  West  by  Charles  Martel,  and  740,  when  they 
met  defeat  in  the  East  by  Leo  III.  at  Acroinon. 


The  present  strength  of  Mohammedanism  can  only 
be  estimated,  since  an  Eastern  census  is  not  exact. 
Estimates   for   1909  place  the  number  of  adher- 
ents in  Europe  at  6,000,000,  in  Africa  at  72,000,000, 
in  Asia  at  192,000,000,  or  about  270,000,000  in  alL 
n.  Mohammed:     Mohanuned,    "  The    Praised/' 
the  poethimious  son  of  Abdu  Allah,  a  member  of 
the  Koraish  tribe,  by  Aminah,  was  bom  at  Mecca 
Aug.  20,  570,  and  died  at  Medina  Jime  8,  632. 
His  grandfather,  Abdu  al-Muttalib,  took  charge  of 
him  when  at  the  age  of  six  he  lost  his  mother,  and 
his  foster  mother  gave  him  additional  protectors 
by  the  fact  that  she  belonged  to  the  BiBmi  Saad. 
He  was  again  bereaved  at  the  age  of  eight  by  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  and  he  then  entered  the 
family  of  his  uncle,  Abu  Talib.    From  his  mother 
he  inherited  a  nervous,  excitable  tem- 
X.  Early    perament  and  a  tendency  to  epilepsy, 
Life,        manifested  by  a  fit  when  he  was  four 
Physique,    years  old,  again  when  he  was  six,  and 
Tempera-   later  in  life  by  relapses  into  the  catsr 
ment       leptic  state,  the  latter  at   that   time 
apparently  under  control.    He  was  mel- 
ancholy in  disposition,  easily  depressed,   exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  disagreeable  odors,  superstitious, 
a  believer  in  jinn,  omens,  dreams  and  charms,  vivid 
in  imagination,  and  with  a  taste  for  the  sublime. 
In  maturity  he  was  of  medium  height,  of  large  but 
somewhat  stooping  frame.     He  had  a  large  head 
covered  with  long  wavy  hair,  an  oval  face,  blood- 
shot but  keen  black  eyes  with  shifty  gaze,  a  prom- 
inent nose,  and  a  large  mouth  with  well  separated 
teeth.    A  fleshy  tumor  surrounded  with  moles  on 
his  back  was  claimed  by  him  as  a  sign  of  his  pro- 
phetic mission.     He  was  careful  in  habit,  fond  of 
the  bath  and  of  perfumes,  amorous  in  disposition, 
and  exceedingly  fond  of  the  delights  of  the  table. 
His  spiritual  development  began  at   the   age  of 
twelve,  when  his  uncle  took  him  to  Syria  and  he 
came  into  closer  touch  with  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians than  he  had  so  far  experienced.    It  was  pos- 
sibly at  that  time  that  he  gained  his  first  insight 
by  contrast  into  the  enormities  of  Arabic  idolatry 
and  inunorality.    When  he  was  twenty-five  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Qadijah,  a  rich  Meccan  widow, 
was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  her  trading  ven- 
tiues,  and  again  visited  Syria,  where  he  gained  new 
insight  into  Judaism  and  Christianity.    Probably  at 
the  initiative  of  Hadijah,  he  married  her,  though 
she  was  fifteen  years  his  senior,  and  while  she  lived 
he  married  no  other.    Meanwhile,  by  the  exercise 
of  native  sagacity  he  had  obtained  a  reputation  for 
practical  wisdom  and  was  frequently  appealed  to 
as  the  arbiter  of  disputes.    When  thirty-five  years 
of  age  he  settled  in  characteristic  fashion  a  hot  re- 
ligious quarrel  among  four  parties  at  Mecca,  each 
of  which  claimed  the  right  to  replace  in  its  niche 
the  Black  Stone  of  Mecca — representatives  of  the 
four  parties  raised  it  to  the  level  of  its  position  by 
lifting  the  four  comers  of  a  cloth  placed  beneath 
it,  and  then  Mohammed  himself  put  the  stone  in 
place.    It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began  to  feel 
his  mission;  he  became  more  highly  contemplative, 
used  to  retire  to  a  mountain  cave  for  meditation, 
and  finally,  in  609,  in  consequence  of  a  vision  in 
which  Gabriel  conmianded  him  (though  illiterate) 
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to  read  what  appears  id  the  Koran  as  Surah  xcvi. 
l-5p  he  began  to  preach. 

His  earUeflt  lahors  were  in  his  family  and  among 
hia  intimates,  ^adijah  was  hia  first  convert,  All 
and  Zftid^  his  adopted  children,  were  next,  and 
then  hia  friend  Abu  Bekr.  Three  years  of  preaching 
gained  him  about  fifty  followers,  and  then  (612)  he 
began  to  teach  in  pubhe,  u^ing  a  house 
2*  Second  opposite  the  Kaaba.  His  points  were 
Period,  three:  (1)  the  oneness  and  absolute- 
ness of  Allah  who  (2)  revealed  his  will 
to  men  (3)  by  chosen  men  who  were  prophets  (cf. 
the  beginning  of  Surah  xcvi.).  By  this  time  he  had 
abandoned  idolatry  in  cotifiec^uence  of  his  Brst  prin- 
ciple. Part  of  the  period  following  the  beginning 
of  his  work  was  marked  by  iriter^'^ab  of  depression 
during  which  Hadijah  alone  could  comfort  him. 
His  hearers  demanded  credentials  of  his  mission  in 
the  shape  of  miracles.  But  he  disclaimed  the  power 
to  produce  these:  his  claim  was  that  his  witness 
was  his  p re-aching,  in  which  he  resembled  his  pre- 
decessors Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and 
Jesus;  and  that  since  he  was  sent  to  preach,  his 
bearers  would  reject  him  at  their  perii  When  his 
audience  became  indifferent,  he  used  invective,  and 
this  in  turn  evoked  insult  and  persecution,  so  that 
his  followers  fled  to  Abyssinia.  At  this  time  be 
compromised  with  idolatry,  having  been  misled, 
as  he  claimed  1  by  Satan.  The  Meccans  urged  that 
if  one  re  ve  hit  ion  was  8atanic,  others  might  be,  to 
which  Mohammed  could  reply  only  by  passionate 
oratory.  Avoided  by  the  Mecc^ms,  he  t>egan  to 
preach  to  strangers  visiting  Mecca,  among  them 
some  from  Yathrib  (soon  to  be  known  as  Medinat 
al-Nabi,  **  City  of  the  Prophet,"  or  simply  as  Me- 
dina), who  carried  his  story  home  and  sent  others 
and  still  more  to  hear  him.  The  Medinans  urged 
him  to  leave  Mecca  and  adopt  their  city  as  his 
homct  promising  him  protection  there.  The  ran- 
corous opposition  of  MecCAiis  continuing  and  ex- 
tending even  to  the  point  of  banning  him  and  liis 
supporters,  he  exiled  himself,  and  in  the  Hejira, 
**  Flight,"  to  Medina  he  took  the  step  which  made 
the  Mohammedan  era,  June  16,  622  A.n.  This  was 
tbe  turning-point  in  his  career,  the  beginning  of 
success. 

Mohammedanism  owes  much  to  the  differences 
betw^een   Mecca  (q.v.}  and  Medina,     The    former, 
gathered  about  the  Kaaba  (q.v,)»  in  which  were 
collected  about  the  Black  Stone  more  than  yOO  idols 
representative  of  the  gods  of  the  tribes, 
3.  The      made  trade  of  religion  then  as  now, 
Medina      and  waa  the  seat  of  such  fanaticism  ad 
Period,      perhaps  only  Arabs  could  show.    Mo- 
hammed's propaganda  seemed  to  strike 
at  the  \*ery  foundations  of  the  city's  trade  and  pre- 
eminence, and  its  present  prestige  and  future  pros- 
pects seemed  menaced  when  Moh*immed  attacked 
idolatry*     Medina,  250  miles  north,  was  a  center 
of  traffic,  open  therefore  to  the  civilizing  influences 
of  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Persia,  consequently 
more  cosmopohtan  and  toleraMt.     Idolatrj'  was  al- 
'     ready  under  iuspicion,  and  there  was  consequently 
an   opening  for  the  prophet's  resolute  preaching, 
I  Mohammed's  repute  for  wisdom  grew  with  the  fre- 

K  /iquency  with  which  he  Wixs  called  upon  to  act  as 
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arbiter;  hk  decisions  he  claimed  not  as  his  own 
but  as  the  dictates  of  Allah,  and  his  position  soon 
came  to  be  practically  that  of  city  judge  and  dicta- 
tor. Ordinances  for  practise  were  soon  formula  tod 
by  the  prophet;  prayer  was  directed  toward  Mecca 
(not  Jerusalem,  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  concili- 
ate the  Jew^  and  gain  their  support,  he  had  for- 
merly adopted),  the  fast  of  TLsri  was  changed  for 
that  of  Ramadan.  The  five  fundamentals  of  Islam 
(see  below,  IV.)  were  conceived  and  formulated  at 
Medina.  Most  important  of  all,  citizenship  was) 
made  dependent  not  on  family  but  on  faith,  pre-( 
paring  the  way  for  a  united  Arabia  and  a  world  re- 
ligion. For  the  triumph  of  the  faith  the  bonds  of 
kinship  4ad  to  yield  if  they  stood  in  its  w^ay— Mo- 
hammed did  not  bUinch  at  fratricidal  war.  The 
idolater,  evtm  though  a  brother,  wus  doomed  unless 
he  gave  up  tliin  practii»e,  and  to  the  believer  be- 
longed the  idolater's  goods.  In  this  last  was  mani-  , 
fested  Moliammed's  slirewdness,  making  capital  of  j 
the  Arab's  lust  for  plunder.  Mecca  was  idolatrous,  | 
therefore  its  caravans  were  fair  booty.  When  the  . 
Meccans  retaliated,  they  were  defeated  by  the  ap- 
palling fury  of  the  Moslems*  attack.  Thus  the 
I  battle  of  Bedr  (Jan.  13,  024)  was  the  result  of  a  raid 
in  wliich  Mohammed  hoped  to  capture  a  rich  Mec- 
can  caravan,  but  instead  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  an  unencumbered  armed  force  of  twice 
his  own  strength,  o\'er  whom  he  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. Yet  the  Medina  period  was  not  one  of  unvary- 
ing success.  Mohammed  lost  heavily  in  the  battle 
of  Ohod  (Jan.  525).  when  the  Koraish  defeated  the 
Moslems,  and  in  some  minor  affairs  his  followers 
lost.  This  period  was  marked  also  by  many  assiLS- 
sinations  instigated  or  sanctioned  by  the  leader  and 
by  whoKsale  slaughter  of  those  opposed  to  him  or 
whose  wealth  he  coveted  for  his  foil  owners,  including 
tliat  of  the  Jews.  These  latter  looked  with  scorn 
upon  Mohammed *«  claim  that  he  was  reinstating  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  while  in  retaliation  for  treach- 
ery he  had  the  men  of  a  whole  tribe,  800  in  numl>er, 
nlaughtered  in  cold  blood  and  their  women  and 
children  sold  into  slavery,  while  the  proceeds  were 
divided  among  his  followers.  In  self-interest  Arabsf 
flocketl  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  ready  to  march, 
upon  Mecca,  which  he  had  already  fixed  upon  as  the 
center  of  the  faith.  In  thus  deciding,  he  was  doubt- 
less influenced  by  his  kinship  with  the  Koraish,  also 
doubtless  by  the  fact  tluit  In  this  method  he  wii« 
following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  would 
eventually  conciliate  the  Meccans. 

The  start  for  Mecca  was  matle  early  in  Jan.,  630. 
The  city  fell  easily,  doubtless  because  of  an  ar- 
rangement with  some  inside  who  favored  Moham- 
med, and  in  part  l>ecause  his  force  was  too  great  to 
be  resisted.     A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
from  which  ten  persons  were  excluded, 
4.  Final     though  of  these,  through  the  interoea- 
Period,      si  on  of  persons  in  Mohammed's  own 
circle,  only  four  were  put  to  death. 
The  Kaaba  wm  swept  of  all  idols  except  the  Blaclc, 
Stone.    The  Koraish  were  conciliated  and  the  tra^< 
ditional  privileges  of  the  city  as  a  religious  center 
were  retained.    The  Medinans,  to  whose  fidelity  so 
much  was  due.  were  disappointed,  but  were  recon- 
ciled by  Mohammed's  impassioned  appeab  to  their 
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loyalty  and  by  his  promise  still  to  make  his  home 
with  them.  As  master  of  Mecca,  the  center  of  pil- 
''  grimage  and  the  sanctuary  of  all  the  Arabs,  the 
prophet  was  able  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  the 
1  tribes  might  worship  there.  Taif,  a  rival  strong- 
hold of  idolatry,  submitted  in  Dec,  630,  and  its 
idol  was  destroyed.  A  last  attempt  to  overturn  the 
new  religion,  made  by  a  confederation  of  tribes, 
was  defeated  with  comparative  ease.  The  tribes 
soon  accepted  Islam,  since  Mohammed's  policy 
toward  Arabs  was — conciliation  if  possible,  but  at 
any  cost  submission.  In  631  the  Kaaba  was  closed 
to  all  but  Moslems.  This  act  marked  the  penin- 
sula as  Mohammedan.  Before  the  prophet's  death 
all  Arabia  was  at  his  feet;  Christians  and  Jewish 
tribes  were  permitted  to  exist,  but  only  upon  con- 
dition of  paying  a  heavy  tribute. 

The  non-Mohammedan  estimates  of  the  founder 
vary  in  all  possible  ways,  some  classing  him  among 
the  most  highly  endowed  prophets  and  others  pla- 
cing him  with  rank  impostors.  Of  his  mental  abil- 
ities there  can  be  no  doubt — the  Koran 

5.  Char-  is  incontestable  testimony  to  his 
meter.  powers  as  poet  and  orator,  organizer 
and  statesman;  and  this  book,  chron- 
ologically arranged,  affords  an  index  to  his  charac- 
ter and  is  the  chart  of  his  development  from  the 
time  when  he  began  to  write.  His  courage  was 
magnificent  and  seems  to  have  failed  him  but  once 
(when  he  compromised  temporarily  ^^ith  idolatry). 
To  preach  against  idolatry  in  its  home  and  under' 
such  circumstances  to  incur  persecution  for  what! 
had  become  conviction,  later  to  prohibit  wine  to| 
wine-loving  Arabs,  still  later  to  refuse  compromise 
when  that  seemed  an  easy  way  out  of  an  apparent 
%mpa88e,  to  insist  upon  the  absolute  submission 
which  eventually  unified  Arabia — these  are  marks 
of  a  courage  almost  sublime — paralleled,  indee<l, 
perhaps  often  in  the  history  of  Christian  religion, 
yet  none  the  less  worthy  of  acknowledgment  when 
found  in  Mohanuned.  Not  the  least  eminent  of  his 
characteristics  was  his  faith  in  himself  and  his  mis- 
■  sion.  Two  meritorious  qualities,  aside  from  what 
have  been  mentioned,  were  enthusiasm  and  patriot- 
ism. Once  more,  the  loyalty  which  he  inspired 
among  men  of  worth  such  as  Abu  Bekr  is  absolute 
proof  of  his  deep  sincerity.  Of  his  spiritual  nature 
his  abhorrence  of  idolatry  and  lofty  doctrine  of  God 
are  sufficient  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  Moham- 
med had  many  of  the  vices  of  his  age  and  sur- 
roundings. He  showed  often  a  cold  vindictiveness,' 
a  savage  insistence  upon  vengeance,  and  a  severe 
ruthlessness  in  procuring  or  permitting  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  his  foes  or  of  those  whose  property 
he  needed  for  his  followers.  ULs  lenience  after  the 
taking  of  Mecca  was  due  not  to  motives  of  mercy 
but  to  policy.  Those  who  escaped  the  proscription 
at  that  time  owed  their  lives  to  the  urgent  inter- 
cession of  Mohanuned 's  trustiest  friends,  not  to  his 
clemency.  Of  his  early  sincerity  as  a  reformer  there 
can  be  as  little  doubt  as  of  his  courage.  But  he 
failed  under  the  test  of  success.  His  decline  began 
with  the  Medina  period.  The  early  Surahs  of  the 
Koran,  long  after  they  pass  the  period  of  inquiry, 
bear  well  the  test  of  examination.  But  after  success 
seemed  assured,  they  show  advancing  deterioration 


in  the  prophet's  character.  Revelations  tbereaft^ 
were  not  always  in  the  interest  of  the  faith,  the 
pandered  often  to  Mohammed's  desires.  When  1 
wished  another  wife,  a  revelation  was  forthcoming  1 
sanction  it.  If  former  utterances  stood  in  the  pal 
of  present  wish,  the  doctrine  of  abrogation  permitti 
removal  of  the  obstacle.  When  he  desired  the  wi 
of  his  adopted  son  Zaid — among  Arabs  a  scandi 
ous  thing— Surah  xxxiii.  sanctioned  the  divorce  I 
Zaid  of  his  wife  that  she  might  be  free  to  marry  tl 
prophet.  Four  was  the  legal  limit  of  wives  for 
believer,  but  the  same  Surah  gave  the  prophet  1 
license.  And  when  old  age  and  approaching  deft 
aroused  his  uxorious  jealousy,  though  by  Arab  li 
a  widow  not  only  may  but  rather  must  marry, 
was  revealed  for  his  comfort  that  his  wives  were 
remain  bereaved. 

IIL  The  Koran:  There  is  no  room  to  questk 
that  the  Bible  of  Islam  is  the  work  of  one  man  ai 
that  man  Mohammed.  The  speaker,  except  in  tl 
prayer  in  the  opening  Surah  and  in  a  few  scatterc 
passages,  is  AUah.  But  as  he  is  too  exalted  1 
speak  directly  even  with  his  prophet,  Gabriel  is  tl 
mediiun  of  communication.  The  book,  the  claii 
runs,  is  not  a  new  creation,  but  exists  in  archetvf 
in  heaven,  fixed  in  the  very  essence  of  God,  and  wa 
delivered  piecemeal  to  the  prophet.  But  the  ai 
rangement  is  due  to  the  editor.  Mohammed  ha 
not  only  memorized  his  own  deliverances  but  h* 
taught  them  to  his  followers.  Necessarily  niio; 
knew  parts  of  the  Koran,  none  knew  all.  When  th 
prophet  died,  the  utterances  existed  on  scatterec 
bits  of  leather,  ribs  of  palm  leaf,  even  on  stonn 
and  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful.  In  the  wan 
of  revolt  which  followed  the  path  of  Mohammed, 
many  who  knew  parts  of  the  Koran  perished,  ind 
Omar  began  to  fear  that  it  would  be  wholly  lost. 
He  therefore  begged  Caliph  Abu  Bekr  to  have  it 
collected.  From  all  the  sources  named  Zaid  of  Me- 
dina, who  was  made  editor,  gathered  it.  But  vt- 
riant  texts  existed.  A  second  edition  was  there- 
fore made  by  Zaid  with  the  help  of  three  memben 
of  the  Koraish  tribe;  this  was  made  canonical,  and 
all  variants  obtainable  were  destroyed.  In  the  ed- 
iting no  principle  was  thoroughly  carried  out,  the 
one  that  is  partly  observable  being  to  place  the 
longer  Surahs  first.  The  inmiediate  acceptance  of 
this  text  by  those  who  had  heard  the  original  is 
fairly  presumptive  of  its  fidelity,  especially  in  view 
of  the  antagonisms  of  the  times.  The  claim  is  mada 
by  Mohanmiedans  that  its  contents  evince  its  en- 
tire and  complete  inspiration.  Since  it  is  spokea 
by  Allah,  it  is  absolutely  and  wholly  true.  As  a  hi»j 
torical  monument  the  Koran  is  valuable  for  thd 
light  it  throws  upon  the  mentality  of  the  prophet! 
Significant  is  the  diffuse  and  prosaic  character  of 
the  latest  Surahs  as  compared  with  the  concise, 
exalted,  and  poetic  style  exhibited  by  the  earlief 
ones.  As  to  the  order  in  which  the  Surahs  were  de- 
livered, it  must  be  said  that  of  five  authorities, 
Jajalu  al-Din,  Rodwell,  Muir,  Ndldeke,  and  Hughes, 
no  two  agree  and  Palmer  favors  a  still  different 
order.  As  to  the  originality  it  displays,  there  ta 
now  no  doubt  that  while  most  of  the  matter  is  new, 
Mohammed  wove  into  his  deliverances  bits  of  tribal 
tradition,  popular  sayings,  legends  beloved  by  Um 
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people,  and  much  that  he  had  gathered  from  his 
converse  with  Jews  and  Christians,  though  in  thQ 
latter  case  the  real  origin  was  apocryphal  rather 
than  canonical,  while  the  Jewish  matter  was  hag- 
gadic  rather  than  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 

IV.  The  Religion:    The  coming  of  Mohammed 

was  in  a  sense  opportune.    The  local  religions  of 

the  Arabs  were  growing  effete.    Allah  was  already 

known,  but  much  in  the  same  way  as  Baal  was  in 

pre-Israelitic  Canaan — each  tribe  might 

I.  The      call  its  own  deity  Allah,  and  a  process 

Back-      of    imification    had    already    begun. 

ground.  That  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Judaism  and  Christianity  is  very 
probable.  There  were  a  number  of  Jewish  tribc» 
in  Arabia,  and  to  Arabs  Jews  were  "  the  people  of 
the  book.''  Jewish  accounts  of  Arab  origins  were 
accepted,  and  both  peoples  claimed  Abraham  as 
the  common  ancestor.  That  from  the  Jews  in  Yai 
early  joumejrs  the  founder  derived  his  tendency 
toward  a  rigid  monotheism  is  at  least  possible;  and 
Mohammedanism  employs  many  Jewish  theolog-* 
ical  terms.  Christianity  also,  through  two  chan- 
nels, affected  Islam:  (1)  through  the  hermits  whose 
huts  and  caves  dotted  the  desert,  while  they  them- 
selves were  respected  by  the  nomads;  (2)  through\ 
the  faith  of  the  Abyssinians,  whose  country  wasi 
the  refuge  of  Mohammed's  followers  in  the  stormy! 
times  of  the  close  of  the  first  Meccan  period.  Byf 
Mohammed  and  his  followers  Jesus  was  recognized 
as  a  prophet  second  in  honor  only  to  Mohammed, 
while  the  devout  Moslem  never  speaks  of  him  with- 
out uttering  the  benediction  '*  on  whom  be  peace." 
But  the  complexion  Christianity  takes  on  as  re- 
flected in  Islam  is,  like  that  of  Judaism,  apocryphal 
rather  than  as  portrayed  in  the  Gospels.  A  third 
source  of  Mohammed's  inspiration  was  the  Hanifs 
— a  discovery  comparatively  recent.  Hanif  prob- 
ably means  **  penitent,"  and  the  name  was  applied 
to  men  who,  not  constituting  a  sect,  were  scattered 
through  Arabia  as  recluses,  individual  seekers  after 
God.  Among  these  men  had  developed  belief  in  a 
deity  like  Allah,  who  was  rising  into  lofty  superior- 
ity above  the  idols  of  the  tribes.  The  problems  of 
sin  and  judgment  were  real  to  these  Hanifs,  and 
the  practise  of  austerity  and  penitence  were  parts 
of  their  solution  of  the  question.  Through  a  cousin 
of  Qadijah  Mohammed  came  into  contact  with  these 
men  and  their  developing  monotheism;  and  the 
light  gained  from  Judaism  and  Christianity  doubt- 
less illumined  for  him  the  meditations  of  the  Hanifs 
as  communicated  to  him.  His  own  rapid  logic  and 
invincible  spirit  conducted  him  to  his  own  abso- 
lute monotheism,  and  the  later  steps  followed  as 
already  indicated:  instruction  of  his  friends,  pub- 
lic preaching,  intensification  of  purpose  through 
opposition,  development  at  Medina,  assimilation 
of  elements  not  absolutely  incompatible  with  thej 
system,  break  with  Judaism,  politicalization  of  the- 
faith,  and  the  submission  of  Arabia. 

The  fundamental  theological  doctrine  of  Islam 
is  the  unity  of  God,  whose  will,  declared  by  the 
prophet  Mohammed,  is  law  for  man.    The  doctrine  \ 
of  God  is  intensely  and  baldly  unitarian.     Special 
points  antagonized  were  the  Christian  trinity  and ' 
the  deity  of  Christ.     Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 


sovereignty  of  Allah  and  his  omnipotence.    Allah ,' 

was  not  a  philosophic  first  cause,  but  a  present ' 

active  agency  ever  working  in  his  world  • 

2.  The      and  accomplishing  his  purposes.      Inj 

Theology  other  words,  Mohammed's  was  a  prac-j 
and  its  tical,  not  a  speculative  monotheism. 
Implicates.  Allah  was  sharply  distinguished  from 
his  creation,  and  the  latter  included 
evil  as  well  as  good.  From  no  logical  consequences 
of  this  doctrine  did  the  founder  shrink.  Right  is 
right  not  because  of  its  essence  but  because  Allah 
decrees  it.  Hence  Mohanmiedan  predestination  is 
arbitrary  in  its  absoluteness,  acquiring  the  force  of 
fatalism.  The  practical  result  was  the  inspiration 
of  a  magnificent  but  terrible  courage.  Arab  war- 
riors went  into  battle  convinced  that  their  life-span 
was  so  definitely  determined  that  whether  they 
stayed  at  home  or  went  to  the  fight  their  hap  would 
surely  overtake  them.  This  fanaticism  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  eschatology  of  the  faith,  which  is  gross, 
crude,  and  vivid.  Both  heaven  and  hell  are  mate- 
rial, both  are  preceded  by  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment, through  which  all  Moslems  pass  with  success 
— ^though  some  may  have  to  be  purified  in  puiga- 
tory.  But  the  warrior  who  dies  in  battle  is  sure  of 
paradise.  It  is  to  these  facts  that  the  dread  of  a 
jehad  or  holy  war  is  due.  Hell  is  in  seven  regions, 
of  which  the  first  is  purgatory;  to  hell  all  infidels 
(non-Mohammedans)  are  destined.  Heaven  is  across 
a  chasm  over  which  is  a  bridge  broad  and  easy  for 
the  believer,  but  shrinking  to  the  width  of  a  razor's 
edge  when  infidels  attempt  its  passage,  and  they 
then  fall  from  it  into  the  fire  which  for  them  is 
eternal.  While  the  delights  of  the  Moslem  heaven 
as  portrayed  in  the  Koran  are  sensual,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  in  other  religions,  the  idea  con- 
veyed depends  upon  the  mental  and  spiritual  cul- 
ture of  the  individual.  One  may  well  compare  the 
conceptions  inspired  in  Christians  by  the  reading 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  though  the  adjectives 
sensuous  and  sensual  well  distinguish  the  views  held 
by  Christian  and  Mohammedans  respectively.  Surah 
xiii.  proves  that  the  prophet's  heaven  was  not 
bounded  by  the  delights  of  the  senses.  Another 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was 
the  prohibition  of  idolatry,  both  of  the  making  and 
worshiping  of  images.  The  only  inconsistency  is 
the  retention  of  the  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba — an 
inconsistency  recognized  and  denounced  by  Bomej 
of  the  sects  of  the  religion.  Equally  a  corollary  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  absoluteness  of  deity  is  the 
angelology  of  Islam.  Angels  are  a  postulate  of  the 
faith.  They  are  required  as  ministers  of  Allah,  who\ 
is  too  exalted  to  accomplish  his  ends  by  personal/ 
ministrations.  The  angelology  is  elaborate,  the 
angelic  beings  are  arranged  in  order  of  rank,  with 
the  archangels  Gabriel,  Michael,  Israfil,  and  Asrael 
at  the  head,  each  of  whom  has  duties  here  or  here- 
after in  relation  to  mankind.  There  are  also  re- 
cording angels  whose  records  appear  as  testimony 
at  the  judgment.  Of  angels  of  lesser  rank  there  are 
hosts;  besides  these  there  are  genii,  good  and  bad. 
The  devil  is  a  fallen  angel  named  Iblis. 

Briefly,  the  four  practical  points  of  the  Moham- 
medan creed  are:  (1)  prayer  five  times  a  day;  di- 
rected toward  Mecca;    (2)  ahnsgiving  on  a  fixed 
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scale  at  least,  above  that  scale  according  to  one's 
inclination;  (3)  fasting  in  the  daytime  during 
Ramadan;  (4)  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least  once 
in  a  lifetime.    These  things  are  regarded  as  most 

firmly  binding  on  all  Moslems.  By 
3.  System  prayer,  in  Arabic,  five  times  a  day 
of  Prmctise.  facing  Mecca,  the  day  is  mortgaged  to 

God.  Yet  the  prayers  are  short,  there- 
fore soon  over,  and  consequently  not  burdensome. 
On  Friday,  in  addition  to  the  prayers,  brief  horta- 
tory addresses  or  sermons  are  delivered  in  the 
mosques.  But  Friday  is  not  a  day  of  cessation 
from  labor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
junction to  turn  toward  Mecca  at  prayer  does 
much  to  support  the  observance  of  the  injunction 
to  make  the  pilgrimage.  Equally  faithful  are  Mo- 
hammedans in  observing  the  conmiand  to  bestow 
alms,  a  consequence  of  which  is  the  large  propor- 
tion of  beggars  found  in  most  Mohanmiedan  cen- 
ters. In  its  social  system  Islam  lags  centuries  be- 
hind because  of  its  legitimation  of  polygamy,  of 
divorce  by  the  husband  at  will,  and  of  slavery. 
The  charter  of  Islam  is  the  Surah  numbered  iz.  by 
Sale,  cziii.  by  Rodwell,  and  cxiv.  by  Muir,  and  b^ 
lieved  to  be  the  last  but  one  delivered.  Moslems  are 
to  enforce  conversion  of  idolaters  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  death,  while  to  Jews  and  Christians  the  al- 
ternative is  payment  of  heavy  tribute.  Force  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  propaganda,  the  sword  was 
the  instrument.  Hence  the  two  characteristics 
which  obtrude  themselves  in  contact  of  Moham- 
medanism with  other  faiths  are  fanaticism  and 
intolerance.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  modem 
Mohammedan  success  in  Africa  is  not  wholly  due 
to  the  sword.  The  function  of  this  religion  in 
world  history  seems  to  be  that  of  disciplining  peo- 
ples in  a  low  stage  of  culture.  Its  fault  is  that  it 
is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  progress  beyond  a 
certain  stage.  Christianity  makes  relatively  few 
converts  from  its  adherents. 

V.  Developments  after  Mohammed:  While  the 
primitive  doctrine  of  Islam  was  as  thus  stated,  that 
the  Koran  would  continue  alone  to  be  the  norm  of 
action  was  not  to  be  expected.  This  work  summed 
up  merely  the  phenomena  within  the  founder's 
horixon.  Consequently,  just  as  in  Christianity 
there  grew  up  in  the  eciunenical  councils  and  in  the 
life  of  the  Church  norms  as  really  authoritative  in 

belief  and  practise  as  the  New  Testa- 

X.  The      ment  itself,  so  in  Islam  there  came  to 

Four  Bases  recognition   four  bases   of  authority, 

of  Doc-     the  Koran,  sunnahf  iyvna,  and  kiyas, 

trine  and    Simnah,    **  custom,  usage/'  sums  up 

Practise,    the  doctrine  that  so  far  as  practicable 

not  only  the  injunctions  but  the  prac- 
tise of  the  founder  is  to  be  followed.  This  led  to  a 
collection  of  traditions  respecting  Mohammed,  made 
in  the  third  Mohanmiedan  century,  which  were  com- 
pared with  the  Koran,  and  this  body  of  tradition, 
thus  sifted,  became  equally  authoritative  with  the 
Koran.  Ijma  is  a  word  wlidch  is  the  Islamic  equiva- 
lent of  the  Christian  semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus,  or 
'*  universal  assent.''  It  is  the  collection  of  legal  and 
doctrinal  decisions  made  by  the  prophet,  his  compan- 
ions, and  their  immediate  successors.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  unanimity  in  opinion,  in  practise,  and  by 


tacit  consent.  Where  this  unanimify  eodst 
reference  to  any  doctrine,  that  doctrine  is  ai 
ing  as  any  explicitly  taught  in  Koran  or  s 
Eijras  is  the  Mohanmiedan  equivalent  of  th 
ish  Talmud.  It  is  a  collection  of  inferences 
from  the  more  general  pronounoementB  of  ! 
sunnah,  and  ijma,  meant  to  be  applied  to 
cases  such  as  may  at  any  moment  arise.  It  n 
fore  the  interpretation  of  the  other  three  coQ 
applied  to  practical  life.  It  will  at  onoe  be  i 
that  these  three  additions  to  the  Koran  add 
mensely  to  the  elasticity  of  the  system. 

At  the  death  of  Mohanmied  there  were 
possible  candidates  for  leadership:  Ali,  i 
and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  of  whom  it 
that  Mohanmoed  indicated  him  as  leader  bef 
death,  but  that  the  pronouncement  was  sup] 

by  Ayesha  because  Ali   had  a 

a.  The     her  of  unchastity;    Omar,  a  fat 

Early       law  of  Mohanmied;    and   Abu 

Caliphate,   father  of  Ayesha.      Omar   refu 

stand,  and  Abu  Bekr  was  electei 
partisans  of  Ali  were  prevented  from  contest 
election  with  arms  only  by  the  general  revolt 
tribes  which  left  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Taif  tl 
faithful  centers,  while  the  revolt  was  quelle 
on  the  return  of  the  army  then  operating  in 
em  Palestine.  Under  the  first  caliph  ("  j 
sor '')  Arabia  was  once  more  united,  and 
Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonis 
Egypt  came  in  laige  part  under  Moslem  ruk 
fore  Abu  Bekr  died  (634)  he  nominated  Oma 
was  elected,  the  conquest  of  the  coimtries  i 
was  nearly  completed,  and  the  erection  of  1 
lem  state  proceeded  under  the  able  administ 
of  Omar.  At  his  death  in  644,  Ali  was  again  a 
date,  but  was  defeated  by  Othman  support 
the  Koraish,  against  whom  uprisings  at  on< 
gan,  and  Othman,  detected  in  double-dealing 
slain  (655).  Ali  was  then  elected,  and  his  two 
fled  to  Persia  and  raised  a  revolt,  but  this  wai 
pressed,  Ayesha  was  captured  and  the  two 
killed  (656).  The  governor  of  Syria  at  this 
was  Mu'awiya,  holding  a  strong  position  be 
of  the  better  discipline  of  the  Arabs  who  fc 
his  army.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Othmai 
fused  to  acknowledge  Ali  as  caliph,  and  an  att 
was  made  to  arbitrate  the  dispute.  Meanwhile 
following  became  divided  and  a  part  deserted 
while  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  murder 
parties  to  the  dispute  and  also  the  General 
who  was  acting  as  arbitrator.  Ali  alone  was  h 
though  Mu'awiya  was  wounded.  Ali's  br 
Husain  went  to  Mecca  to  assume  the  caliphate 
he  was  slain  and  Mu'awiya  was  acknowledge 
his  place.  Thus  Mu'awiya  became  the  first  o 
Unm:iayad  caliphs  (so  named  from  Ummaya,  g 
grandfather  of  Mu'awiya),  fourteen  in  number, 
ruled  at  Damascus  till  750,  and  were  succeedc 
the  Abbasids  (claiming  descent  from  Abbas,  1 
of  the  prophet).  Out  of  this  contest,  which  invi 
the  first  five  caliphs,  sprang  the  prime  distin 
in  Islam  between  Sunnah  a^  Shi^  two  fon 
doctrine  which  comprise  between  them  all  the  1 
distinctions  or  sects  into  which  Islam  has  beei 
is  still  divided.    The  Sunnah  doelriiie  k  thi 
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four  of  the  first  caliphs  were  legitimate;  Shiah  holds 
that  the  office  of  catiph  is  not  elective  and  not 
UBurpablep  that  it  comes  by  divine  right  and  m 
spiritual,  and  that  Aii  was  tliue  Urst  caliph  or  Imam^ 
kept  from  his  own  by  Ayesha,  and  finally  dislodged 
by  Mw'aiviya. 

Posaibly  the  tradition  h  apocryphal  which  attrib- 
utefl  to  Mohammed  the  prediction  that  Isbm  would 
split  into  seven ty»t wo  divisioofl^  bot  for  a  man  who 
knew  his  people  as  did  the  prophet  the  prediction 
is  not  improbable*  Within  his  own  lifetime  the 
seeds  of  division  were  sown  in  the  honor  paid  to 
the  Muhajirs^  **  companiona  in  the  Hegira/'  who 

went  with  htm  from  Mecca  to  Medina 

3,  Shiites    (together  with  the  Ansar,  '*  helpers," 

and         who  invited  him  thither)^  and  in  the 

Simnites.    distinction  of  these  from  the  converts 

who  accepted  Islam  because  they 
mustp  among  whom  developed  the  Ummayads,  so 
important  in  the  very  near  future  of  Moliaromed^s 
time.  The  events  of  the  succession  created  a  party 
to  whom  the  name  ''legitimists^'  may  be  applied^ 
because  they  held  that  succe^on  was  through  ap- 
pointment by  Allah  and  not  through  election  by 
men.  The  election  of  the  third  caliph  was  a  tri- 
umph for  the  Ummayads,  his  assassination  and 
the  election  of  the  fourth  caliph  (Ali)  was  a  triumph 
for  the  legitimists.  The  contest  between  Ali  and 
Mu'awiya  was  fruitful  in  divisions.  Thus  the  prom- 
ise by  AU  given  to  Mu'awiya,  to  submit  his  right  to 
the  caliphate  to  arbitration,  evoked  the  active  dis- 
approval of  a  large  party  of  his  followers  on  the 
ground  that  the  duly  elected  caliph  had  no  right  to 
submit  to  question  his  unquestionable  right.  These 
were  the  Kliarijites,  "  secedera/'  who  differed  from 
the  legitimists  in  that  they  held  election  to  give  an 
undisputed  title.  The  Kharijites  in  turn  continued 
for  centuries  to  split  into  factions,  each  of  which 
differed  from  the  others  on  various  counts,  prac- 
tical or  theoretical,  and  their  survivors  in  the  pres- 
ent are  the  sect  of  Ibadites.  But  the  great  division 
was  between  Shiah  and  Sunnah,  already  defined. 
Shi&h  started  as  a  political  t^enet,  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  succession  to  the  caliphate;  but 
this  had  a  theological  basis,  and  naturally  the  dis* 
tinction  between  Shiites  and  Sunnites  became  es* 
sentially  theological.  From  the  Shiah  doctrine  of 
the  inherent  right  of  Ali  developed  divisions  in  the 
body  of  Shiites  according  as  the  conception  of  Ah's 
personality  varied — Ali  being  regarded  at  one  time 
as  an  incarnation  of  deity,  at  another  as  an  Imam 
in  whom  the  lieavenly  light  existed  (see  Babism), 
and  so  on — or  as  opinions  varied  conoermng  the 
line  through  which  legitimacy  flowed,  whether 
through  descendants  of  AU  by  his  wife  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  Mohammed,  or  through  some  other  of 
All's  descendants.  The  great  freedom  in  specula^ 
tion  which  has  always  characterized  Shiah  contrib- 
uted further  to  division  into  sects  as  pantheism 
and  mysticism  and  rationalism  evolved  positions 
around  which  those  to  whom  the  variant  doctrines 
appealed  easily  gathered.  Especially  fruitful  of  di- 
visions was  the  doctrine  of  the  Imamate,  the  two 
great  parties  of  the  "  Sc\*eners  "  and  the  "  Twelv- 
diCTering  on  the  question  whether  the  Imam- 
ate  descended  to  the  twelfth  or  only  to  the  seventh 


generation  from  Ali  before  it  suffered  oecultatioa. 
The  Druses  (q.v.)  and  the  Assassins  are  but  ex- 
treme developments  in  the  circle  of  Shiah,  The  dis- 
tinction between  SMites  and  Sunnites  in  its  total 
intra-Islamic  effect  is  that  between  the  heterodox 
and  the  orthodox^  the  latter  term  being  apphcable' 
to  Sunnah  doctrine  alone.  The  Sunnites  were,  so- 
to  speak,  driven  into  existence  by  the  necessity  of 
opposing  Shiah  tenets  and  their  developments. 
Hence  Sunnites  are  the  traditionalists  of  Moham-^ 
medanism,  whose  central  position  is  that  in  the 
four  bases  of  authority  named  above  all  neoesaary 
guidance  is  contained.  But  even  while  they  thus 
explicitly  disavowed  philosophizing,  this  activity 
cbimed  its  workers  among  them,  and  as  differences 
of  theory  and  practise  grew  up  in  the  larger  life 
opened  up  by  Islamic  conquests,  discord  arose,  and 
the  history  of  Sunnah  is  no  less  a  story  of  division 
than  is  that  of  Sluah.  But  the  Sunnites  are  by  far 
the  more  numerous,  constituting  nine^ tenths  of 
Mohammedan  religionists. 

The  reasons  for  this  great  diversity  of  sects  in  a 
system  theoretically  so  rigid  as  Mohammedanism 
may  be  given  as  follows;  (1)  Advance  in  culture 
through  contact  with  the  peoples  of  the  world 
brought  its  immediate  consequences  in  an  acquired 
bent    for   speculative    and    analjrtical 

4.  Causes  philosophizing — not  a  native  trait  in 
of  Sec-      Semites  (see  Arabia),     Thus  the  im+ 

tarianiBm.  plicit  contradictions  in  the  Koran  re4 
specting  predestination  and  free  willj 
the  interpretation  and  methods  of  interpreting  tha| 
book,  difficulties  in  esehatology — aU  these  chair 
lenged  individual  opinion^  prejudice,  and  passioii^ 
and  opened  chasms  between  bodies  of  believer^. 
(2)  The  diversity  in  the  human  make-up  of  the 
great  realm  covered  by  the  faith  had  its  influence. 
Peoples  as  diverse  aa  the  Negro  races  of  Africa,  thei 
Aryans  and  native  races  of  India  and  Persia,  Malaysi 
and  Mongolians  own  its  sway.  Peoples  so  different 
could  not  be  expected  to  hold  the  faith  in  the  same 
way.  An  illustration  of  the  modifications  thua 
brought  in  is  furni.shed  by  Persia,  where  the  de- 
cided trend  of  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  Aryan  toward] 
panthetani  and  the  liking  for  the  theory  of  reincai^ 
nation  have  compelled  Islam  to  include  within  its 
fold  believers  in  both  these  originaUy  un-Mohara- 
medan  principles.  (3)  The  fanaticism  which  Mo- 
hammed evoked  and  fostered  contribut-ed  to  tha 
ardor  with  which  any  tenet  once  enunciated  and 
received  with  any  degree  of  favor  was  embraced 
and  its  propaganda  carried  on.  (4)  Coordinate  ele- 
ments were  the  Semitic  tendency  to  segregation  and 
the  hugeness  of  the  Mohammedan  realm.  Arabs  of 
unnumbered  clans,  Babylonians^  Assyrians,  Syrians, 
Arameans,  Copta — indeed  the  whole  Semitic  world 
except  the  Jews — accepted  the  faith.  Scission  was 
in  the  very  material  of  which  the  fabric  was  built, 
even  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  alien  races,  each 
with  its  own  psychological  history  and  categories 
of  religious  intuitions.  The  mystery  is  not  that 
sects  developed,  but  rather  that  the  religion  has 
held  together  the  hordes  of  Semites,  not  to  mention 
the  swarms  of  other  peoples  whom  it  dominates^ 
From  these  roots  therefore  sprang  division.  Scho- 
laaticism  developed,  and  logical,  theological,  and 
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metaphysical  discuflsion  proved  an  orchard  which 
bore  apples  of  discord.  Mutazilitee  denied  in  deity 
the  existence  of  attributes  and  did  not  allow  tbe 
truth  of  predestination;  Jabarites  were  content  to 
deny  predestination;  Sifatites  maintained  the  ex- 
istence of  attributes  and  through  it  became  the 
supporters  of  the  rankest  of  anthropomorphic  doc- 
trines. Some  sects,  again,  would  interpret  the 
Koran  literally;  others  insist  upon  a  thorough- 
going metaphorical  exegesis;  some  again  use  here 
the  literal,  there  the  metaphorical,  and  are  by  both 
the  others  charged  with  inconsistency.  The  literal- 
ists  descended  to  anthropomorphism;  the  meta- 
phorists  read  Allah  out  of  the  world  except  as  pan- 
theism makes  room  for  him.  And  yet  the  marvel' 
is,  that  while  a  deadly  hatred  exists  between  Shiite 
and  Sunnite,  both  unite  in  even  a  bitterer  hostility 
to  the  "  infidel  "  who  denies  the  tenets  of  Islamj 
From  the  standpoints  of  Christianity  and  of  mis^ 
sions,  Islam  presents  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem  which  they  have  to  meet. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Biblioobapht:  The  literature  on  the  subject  is  enormous. 
An  authoritative  bibliography  of  some  of  the  phasea  is 
^ven  in  the  indispensable  voliune  of  D.  B.  Maodonald. 
Development  of  Muslim  Theotogy,  Juriepnadence  and  Con- 
ttituHonal  Theory,  pp.  358-367,  New  York,  1903.  On  the 
founder  consult:  the  lives  by  W.  Muir,  4  vols..  London, 
1868-61  (the  classic;  contains  valuable  introduction  and 
notes;  an  abridged  ed..  lAfe  of  Mohammed  from  Orioinal 
Sources,  appeared,  ib.  1877,  and  still  further  abridged, 
1887):  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  London.  1873.  cf.  his  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Mohammed,  ib.  1881 ;  A.  Sprenger,  3  vols.. 
Berlin,  1861-60;  T.  NOldeke,  Hanover.  1863,  cf.  his 
Sketchee  from  Eastern  History,  chap,  ii.,  London.  1892; 
W.  Irving,  under  title  Lives  of  Mahomet  and  his  Succes- 
sors, New  York,  1849-50,  often  reissued.  The  preceding 
are  of  importance.  Further  literature  on  Mohammed  is: 
Q.  WeU,  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  Stuttgart,  1844;  B. 
Saint-HUaire,  MakomH  et  le  Coran,  Paris,  1865;  R.  B. 
Smith,  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  London,  1874; 
J.  Wellhausen,  Muhammad  in  Medina,  Berlin,  1882;  R. 
Krehl,  Das  Leben  und  die  Lehre  dee  Mohammeds,  Leipsic, 
1884;  W.  Koelle,  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  Lon- 
don, 1889:  H.  P.  Smith,  The  Bible  and  Islam,  chap,  i..  New 
York,  1897;  H.  Grimme,  Mohammed,  new  ed..  MOnster. 
1904;  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Mahomet  and  the  Rise  of  Islam, 
London,  1905;  R.  Ducasse,  Mahomet  dans  son  temps, 
Geneva,  19()9;  Ibn  Saad,  Biographien  Muhammads,  ed.  E. 
Sachau.  vols,  i.-ii..  Ley  den,  1905-09.  The  works  on  the 
Koran  and  on  the  religion  usually  contain  sketches  of  the 
life  of  the  founder. 

Of  the  Koran  the  best  ed.  is  that  by  G.  Fluegel,  Leip- 
sic,  1834,  often  reprinted.  Of  English  translations  the 
best  are  by  £.  H.  Palmer,  in  SBE,  vols,  vi.,  ix..  and  by 
J.  M.  Rod  well.  London.  1879.  Still  of  high  value  for  its 
notes  is  the  rendering  of  G.  Sale,  London.  1734.  and  often, 
e.g..  1882;  valuable  abo  is  E.  Lane,  Selections  from  the 
Koran,  ib.  1879.  For  introduction  consult:  G.  Weil,  Ein- 
leitung  in  den  Koran,  Bielefeld,  1878;  E.  Sell.  Historical 
Development  of  the  Quran,  Ix>ndon,  1905;  and  for  exegesis, 
E.  M.  Wherry,  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Qur'an, 
4  vols..  London,  1882-^86.  Consult  further:  T.  Ndldeke. 
OeschichU  des  Qorans,  Gdttingen.  1860,  2d  ed..  ed.  F. 
Schwally.  part  1.  Loipsic,  1909;  W.  St.  C.  Tisdall.  Orig- 
inal Sources  of  the  Quran,  London,  1904;  H.  Hirschfeld, 
BeitrAge  zur  ErklArung  des  Korans,  Loipsic,  1886. 

On  the  religion:  T.  Ndldeke,  Orientalische  Skizzen,  Ber- 
lin. 1892,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1892;  I.  Goldsiher,  Mu- 
hammedanische  Studien,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1889-90;  J.  W. 
H.  Stobart,  Islam  and  iU  Founder,  ib.  1878;  T.  P.  Hughes. 
Dictionary  of  Islam,  ib.  1885;  W.  St.  C.  Tisdall,  The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Crescent,  ib.  1895.  new  ed.,  1906;  T.  W. 
Arnold,  The  Preaching  of  Islam,  ib.  1896;  R.  F.  Burton, 
Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  al-Madinah  and 
Mecca,  2  vols.,  London,  1898  (indispensable  for  insight 
into  the  character  and  psychology  of  the  Arabs);  £.  Sell, 


The  Faith  of  Islam,  ib.  1908;  idem.  Bmaaye  on  Isiam 
ras.  1901  (Sell's  attitude  is  polemical):  idem,  Tki 
ious  Orders  of  Islam,  ib.  1908;  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  L 
saye,  Lekrbueh  der  ReligionegeeekichU,  L  438-6» 
bingen.  1906  (oontains  sketch  of  Mohammed's  life 
treatment  of  the  Koran);  A.  N.  WoUaston.  The  S\ 
Islam,  London.  1906;  tHe  KuUur  der  Gegemcart, 
87-135.  Berlin,  1906;  F.  A.  Klein.  Reliifion  ef  Islam 
don.  1906.  Special  topics  are  discussed  in:  M. 
Muhammedanisdie  Eschatologie,  Leipsic,  1872  (g^ 
ideas  of  the  populace);  C.  Brockelfnann,  GesoMc 
arabisehen  Litteratur,  Weimar,  1808-99;  T.  J.  De 
OsschiehU  der  Philosophie  in  Islam,  Stuttgart,  1901 
transl.,  London,  1903;  D.  B.  Maodonald,  ut  sup.; 
WhMTy.  The  Muslim  Controversy,  London,  1906;  I 
land.  Essai  sur  les  Motaaeliles,  Paris,  1906;  E.  Hi 
Samarra,  AMfnahmen  und  Untereuckunffen  Musn  ielas 
Archdologie,  Berlin,  1907;  L.  Caetani.  Annali  delT 
2  vols.,  Milan,  1907;  W.  Eickmann,  Die  An4feioUK 
Ddmonologie  des  Korans  im  Vergleieh  bu  der  EfHH 
Oeislerlehre  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Leipsic,  1908;  T.  N. 
boll.  Handbueh  des  islamischen  Oesetxee  nach  der  Le 
schaji'itischen  Schule,  nd>st  einer  allffemeinen  Eini 
ib.  1908;  W.  Niekrens.  Die  Engel-  und  Geieter- 
lungen  des  Korans,  Rostock,  1908;  H.  Saladin,  J 
daH  musulman,  Paris,  1908;  A.  G.  Leonard,  lela 
moral  and  spiritual  Value,  London,  1909:  D.  B 
donald.  The  Religious  Attitude  and  Life  in  lelam,  C 
1909;  H.  R.  Sayani.  Hasan,  Ibn  Adham,  and  Jun 
SainU  of  Islam,  London.  1909;  Garra  de  Vaux,  L 
trine  de  rislam,  Paris.  1909.  Consult  further: 
Smith.  The  Bible  and  Islam,  ut  sup.;  T.  Ndldeke,  Si 
ut  sup.,  chap,  iii.;  Gibbon.  Decline  and  JFall,  cfa 
Smith,  Rel.  ofSem,  and  Kinship;  and  the  literature 
Arabia,  especially  Doughty.  "The  new  EnsyklapdA 
Islam  (in  English,  Encyclopedia  of  Islam,  London) 
by  T.  Houtsma  and  A.  Schaade.  Ley  den  and  L 
1908,  has  unfortunately  suspended  publication. 

MOHAMMEDAN  PR0PA6ANDISM  AND  0 
SITION  TO  CHRISTIANITT:  Two  features  d 
guish  Mohammedanism  from  all  other  non-Chri 
religions,  its  bitter  opposition  to  Christian  teac 
and  its  active  missionary  spirit.  Islam  is  one  o 
great  missionary  religions  of  the  world,  and  itssp 
may  be  divided  chronologically  into  three  per 
The  first  period  was  from  the  death  of  Mohami 
632--800;  the  second  under  the  Ottomans 
Moguls,  1280-1480;  and,  lastly,  the  modem  pt 
from  1780  on.  During  the  first  period  Islam 
umphed  in  western  Asia,  North  Africa,  and  wee 
China.  During  the  second  it  extended  into  Cei 
Asia,  India,  Malay  Archipelago,  and  southeaa 
Europe.  Recent  advance  has  taken  place  in  Af 
Russia,  Malaysia,  and  India.  Islam  is  still  aggm 
and  is  overrunning  districts  once  pagan.  Its  n 
bers  are  increasing  in  Bengal,  Burma,  South  Ii 
the  East  Indies,  West  Africa,  Uganda,  the  Cc 
Basin,  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  Red  Sea  coast 
West  Africa  and  Nigeria  miasionariea  know  < 
"  Mohammedan  peril." 

To  the  modem  Christian  worid,  missions  in 
organisation,  societies,  paid  agents,  subeeripti 
reports,  and  the  like.  All  this  is  absent  from 
present  Moslem  idea  of  propagation,  and  yet 
spread  of  Islam  continues.  With  loss  of  poli 
power,  the  seal  of  Islam  seems  to  increase,  for  E^ 
and  India  are  more  active  in  propagating  the  1 
than  are  Turkey  or  Morocco.  The  three  cun 
of  present  progress  in  Africa  are  along  the  U 
Nile  from  Zanzibar  into  the  Congo  Region,  an 
the  Niger  Basin.  Five  factors  favor  ibe  sprea 
Islam  in  Africa:  the  strategical  geographical 
tion,  the  advantage  of  higher  culture  over  pagw 
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the  favor  of  European  colonial  governments,  thd 
growtli  of  race-lmtried  against  Europeans,  and  thei 
low  moral  standards  and  pagan  elements  in  Islam. 
Ail  tliia  applies,  although  to  a  less  extent,  to  thel 
spread  of  Islam  iti  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mohammedan  opposition  and  objeetiona  to  Chris- 
tianity either  arise  from  unregenerate  human  nature, 
in  common  with  all  other  religions,  or  spring  from 
belief  in  Islam  and  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  faith.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  stronger 
obstacles,  and  include:  objectioaa  fissailing  the 
genuineness  of  the  Bible  and  its  present  authority, 
those  directed  against  leading  Christian  doc* 
trines,  especially  the  Trinity  and  the  need  of 
the  atonement;  and  objections  based  on  the  claim 
that  Mohammed  succeeded  Christ  as  Christ  did 
Moses.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  objections  by  Moharo- 
medans  come  from  the  ineradicable  tendency  to 
look  upon  everything  and  interpret  everything  car- 
nally. It  Is  the  task  of  the  missionary  to  meet  these 
objections,  since  they  are  not  only  urgetl  orally  by 
individuals,  but  are  the  basis  of  an  inunense  anti- 
Christian  literature,  which,  although  constantly 
shifting  its  ground  of  attack  and  defense,  continues 
to  spread  in  the  Moslem  world,  chiefly  from  Cairo, 
Deliii,  Constantinople,  and  Calcutta,  as  centers. 

S.    M,   ZWEMER, 

Biblioorapht:  T.  W.  Arnold.  The  Prmchinn  of  Igiam,  Wwt* 
minster,  1896  (a  histoo'  of  the  propagatioti  of  the  Mosletn 
faith};  W-  8t,  Cbdr  TuwioU,  A  Manual  *if  the  Leading  Mu- 
hammitdan  Objecivma  to  Christianity,  2d  td„  London.  1909; 
E.  M.  Wherry,  I^am  und  ChriMianity  in  imtia  and  the  Far 
J?aj|»New  York,  i907;  S.  M.  Zw&mer,  laiam.  A  Challenge 
io  Faith,  lb..  1007;  F.  Warm,  Die  Auabreitung  drs  Itlam  in 
Afrika  ,\taA  Uoemtine  MitiontttitMhrifi,  J  an ,  1 9 1€ ;  A  thar- 
vI-Bctk  (an  Arable  work  o^siinat  Chriatiamty  m  2  voU., 
published  at  Cairo,  of  which  there  are  Pcreian  and  Urdi 
tranfllaUoiui.  and  one  ia  French  iasued  at  Paiia);  At  mda- 
yah  (&a  Arabie  work  ick  4  volt,  imuod  at  Cairot  replying  to 
Arabic  polomics,  mpecl&Jly  to  the  Athar-ui-Hak), 

MOHAMMEDANS,  MISSIONS  TO:  The  long- 
Btanding  neglect  of  the  Mobanmiedun  world  by  those 
engaged  in  Christian  work  is  explained  hy  the  mutual 

hostility  of  the  two  religions  (see  Com- 

General     pa rati ve   Heligiox,   IL,   J    1).     Yet 

Survey  of  the  names  of  John  of  Damascus  and 

Mifisionajy  Peter  the  Venerable  (qq.v.)  are  mera- 

Effort      orable  for  th3  double  fact  that  they 

studied  Mohammedanism  sympathet- 
ically and  wrote  against  it  in  defense  of  Chriistian' 
ity.  The  former^a  "  Conversation  between  a  Sara- 
con  and  a  Chnstian  **  {MPG^  xciv.  1585  sqq.)  was 
long  the  arraorj'  in  t!xe  Eastern  Church  for  contro- 
versial writini^  againnt  Islam;  while  Peter  waa  the 
Erst  to  translate  the  Koran  into  Latin ^  and  he  ad- 
vocated the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  the  Saracens,  treating  also  in  his  two 
books  against  Mohammedanism  (e^l.  J.  Thomii, 
LcipeiCf  1896)  the  questions  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Koran  and  the  prophetship  of  Mohammed  with 
true  insight.  Raymond  Lully  (q.v,)  was  the  first 
to  attempt  actual  missionary  operations  among 
Mohammedans;  he  devised  a  philosophical  system 
to  Khow  to  them  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  es- 
tabli.shed  miiwionary  colleges  for  the  study  of  orien- 
UU  Inniffuages.  Five  centuries  of  inactivity  fol- 
lowe<l,  and  then  came  Henry  Martyn  (q.v.)  as  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  missionary  pioneers  in  this  held, 

\ 


among  whom  Karl  Gottlieb  Pfander  (q.v.)  is  es^ 
pecially  worthy  of  mention  not  only  for  liis  personal 
efforts,  but  for  his  *'  Balance  of  Truth  *'  wfiich  im- 
pressed not  merely  Persia  but  Uie  whole  Moham- 
medan world.  Operations  have  been  carried  on 
since  Martyn *8  day  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  tlie  Ijondon  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  of  Scotland  Miesioii,  by 
American  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  and  Eng- 
lish and  Australian  Baptists,  the  fields  being  India, 
Persia,  Turkey,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  the  East 
Indies. 

In  Persia  (q.v,)  work  was  attempted  prematurely 
in  1834  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  ftnd  in  1871  the  w^ork  was 
taken  up  by  the  Presbyterians  with 
Special  some  success,  converts  having  been 
Fields.  gMined,  with  also  the  result  of  some 
martyrdoms  (cf.  the  story  of  Mirza 
Ibrahim  in  R.  E*  Speer,  Young  Men  wha  Over- 
came,  New  York,  ltM>5).  In  1875  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  opened  w*ork  at  Ispahan  for  Mos- 
lems, and  Yezd,  Kirman,  and  Shirza  have  been 
occupied  with  large  results.  In  Arabia  (q.v.)  the 
pioneer  missionary  was  Ion  Grant  Neville  Keith- 
Falconer  (<|.v.),  whose  work  has  been  continued  by 
the  Uniteti  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  Aden.  The 
American  Arabian  Mission  ( organ izerl  1880)  has 
opened  stations  at  Busrah,  Bahrein,  and  Muscat, 
and  is  working  directly  for  Mohammedans,  reaching 
far  inland  by  tours  and  hospital  service.  It  has 
twenty-five  missionaries  on  the  field,  three  hospi- 
tals and  three  outstations.  The  Danish  Church  has 
also  opened  work  in  this  field-  In  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire (sec  TuHitEY),  the  American  Board  occupies 
European  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  eastern  Turkey; 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Syria;  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  northeni  Syria;  and  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Palestine,  These  together  count 
a  total  uf  nearly  700  missionaries,  but  until  recent 
years  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  and  the  terror 
of  the  Turk  prevented  direct  work  for  Moslems, 
although  by  printing-preases,  schools,  colleges,  and 
hoapibik  they  have  been  reached  indirectly  and  a 
great  work  of  preparation  has  been  accomplished. 
The  entire  population  has  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular. Hundreds  of  thousand  a  have  Ijeen  taught 
to  read;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  awakened, 
and  educational  institutions  have  broken  the  fet- 
ters of  superstition  and  ignorance  and  to  a  degree 
emancipated  womanhood.  The  proclamation  of  a 
constitution  and  the  deposition  of  the  late  sultan 
have  completdy  changed  the  attitu<le  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  by  free<lom  of  the  press  and  religious 
liberty  made  possible  work  which  w^as  forbidden 
for  centuries.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Arabic,  begun  in  1848  and  completed  in  1865, 
togothi^r  with  the  Turkish  and  Persian  versions, 
marked  an  epoch  in  missions  to  the  Mohammedan 
worid.  Work  in  Worth  Africa  among  Moham- 
medans was  attempted  but  abandoned  by  the  Mo- 
ravians and  the  Church  Missionar>'  Society  :is  early 
as  1825.  The  American  United  Presbyterian  Church 
missionaries  reached  Egj^pt  in  1854,  and  their  work 
has  spread  along  the  entire  Nile  Valley  with  rwultd 
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ehiafly  among  the  Copts,  but  abo  among  Moelems. 
Over  3,000  Moslem  pupils  attend  their  schools,  and 
special  literature  for  Moslems  has  been  printed  and 
distributed.  In  1882  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
resumed  its  woric  in  Egypt  directly  among  Moham- 
medans and  has  met  with  encouraging  r^ults.  In 
1880  woric  was  begun  at  Algiers.  It  now  has  eight- 
een stations  in  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco,  with  nearly  a  hundred  missionaries.  The 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opened  woric 
in  1900  at  Algiers.  There  are  also  smaller  indepen- 
dent missions,  and  recently  woric  has  begun  in  the 
Sudan. 

In  Malajda  Sumatra  and  Java  are  the  principal 
typical  fields  of  woric  for  Moslems.  The  Rhenish 
mission  entered  in  1861,  and  with  other  societies 
from  the  Netherlands  has  gained  over  30,000  living 
converts  from  Islam. 

No  direct  missionary  work  has  yet  been  carried 
on  for  the  Mohanmiedans  of  Afghanistan  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  western  China,  the  Russian  empire,  cen- 
tral and  western  Arabia,  and  the  oentrd  Sudan. 
In  western  Africa  and  in  Nigeria  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  forestall  the  entrance  of  Islam  into  the 
pagan  border-lands  before  this  religion  renders 
evangelisation  tenfold  more  difficult.  The  situa- 
tion is  alarming,  and  eveiy  mission  north  of  the 
equator  in  Africa  will  sooner  or  later  be  compelled 
to  do  direct  woric  for  Moslems  or  imperil  its  veiy 
existence. 

From  the  standpoint  of  missions,  Islam  is  unique 
(see  Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  I.).  Conse- 
quently missions  to  Moslems  have  a  special  charac- 
ter and  require  special  methods  and  trained  woric- 
ers  who  have  knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  Arabic, 
the  Koran,  the  traditions,  and  the  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  Islam.  While,  because  of  the  extent  of 
the  Mohanmiedan  worid,  Moslem  mis- 
Difficulties  sion  fields  differ  vastly  one  from  an- 
and        other,  yet  in  all  the  difficulties  are 

Methods,  practically  the  same.  These  may  be 
enumerated  as:  (1)  the  utter  divorce 
between  morality  and  religion;  (2)  the  intolerance 
and  pride  of  the  Moslem  creed  which  stands  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
the  Gospel;  (3)  the  almost  imiversal  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  Moslems  toward  a  convert  from  their 
religion  to  Christianity,  making  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  Moslems  to  confess  Christ  without  serious 
risks;  (4)  the  intellectual  difficulties  and  popular 
objections  to  Christianity,  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
due  to  the  ineradicable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Moslems  to  look  upon  everything  carnally  (they 
misunderstand  the  Bible,  misinterpret  its  spiritual 
symbolism,  and  stumble  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, the  incarnation,  and  the  atonement) ;  (5)  finally, 
in  Turkey,  Morocco,  Persia,  Tripoli,  Afghanistan, 
and  parts  of  Arabia,  the  union  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  blocks  effort.  Apostasy 
in  Turkey  until  the  proclamation  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  treason  to  the  State.  As  regards  methods, 
the  distribution  of  God's  Word  is  efficient,  inoffen- 
sive, strikes  at  the  root  of  Islam,  and  is  possible 
nearly  ever3rwhere.  Medical  missions  overcome 
prejudice  and  have  been  fruitful  in  results  as  no 
other  agency.     Educational   institutions   disinte- 


grate Islam.  From  the  Idndeigarten  to  the  uni- 
versity,  all  educational  forces  help  to  undennine 
that  stupendous  rock  of  ignorance  and  superati- 
tion.  Modem  tradition.  Street  preaching  is  aeldcnn 
possible,  but  the  door  of  access  to  individual  Mo- 
hanmiedana  is  open,  and  women  miflsioDaries  find 
ready  entrance  into  Moslem  homes. 

In  spite  of  long  neglect  and  feebleness  of  effort^ 
the  results  direct  and  indirect  have  not  been  incon- 
siderable.   The  latter  have  been  far  greater  than 
the  fonner  and  have  in  God's  providence  prepared 
the  way  for  final  victoiy.    Much  pre- 
Remltk     liminaiy  woric  has  been  aocompliahed; 
neariy  eveiy  strategic  center  has  been 
occupied;  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  eveiy 
language  spoken  by  Moslems  and  has  a  constantly 
increasing  circulation  among  them.    An  important 
apologetic  literature  has  be^  prepared  in  the  chi^ 
literaiy  languages;    the  attitude  of  the  learned 
classes  has  changed  for  the  better,  and  the  number 
of  inquirers  and  converts  is  steadily  increasing.    In 
North  India  there  are  at  least  200  preachers  who 
were  once  followers  of  the  prophet.    A  special  con- 
ference of  missionaries  from  eveiy  part  oif  the  Mos- 
lem world  met  at  Cairo  in  1906,  and  from  this  con- 
ference dates  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  subject,  the  reports  and  literature  of  the  con- 
ference calling  attention  to  the  greatness  and  diffi- 
culty of  this  woik.    A  similar  conference  is  to  meet 
at  Lucknow  in  January,  1911.      S.  M.  Zwemer. 
Bibuoorapht:  M.  Steinschneider,  Pdemiaehs  imd  apoUq^ 
9che  LilUratyr  in  orab%9chm'  Sproehs  awi§chmi  MuaUmw^* 
Chriaten  und  Juden,  Leipdo.  1877;  A.  KeUer.  Der  0<M*flr 
hampf  d0t  Chridentvnu  gegen  dm  I  dam  bw  mir  ZmL     ^ 
KreuMMaoe,  ib.  1806;    W.  Miiir«  Th4  Mohammedan  ^?o^ 
trweny,  Edinburgh,  1897;   idem.  The  Old  and  New    ^^^ 
r  .  .  .  MoeUme  inviied  to  ooo  and  rood  thtm^       ^ 
H.  H.  JesBup,  The  Setting  of  the  Creeoent  f»^^^  *•* 


1890; 

Rieing  of  ihe  Croee;  or,  Kamil  Abdul  Meteiah,  Philadi 
1898;  Imad-ud-Din,  A  Mohammedan  Broughi  to  CI 
Autoinooraphy  .  .  .  from  the  Hinduelani,  ...  fry 
Rev.  R.  Clark,  London,  1900;  J.  Ruthezfoxd  and 
Qlenny.   The  QoepH  in  North  Africa,  ib.   1900;    8^ 
Zwemer,  Arabia,  the  Cradle  of  I  dam.  New  York,  1900;  i< 
Idam,  a  Challenge  to  Faith,  ib.  1907;  idem  and  ot 
hammedan  Worid  of  Today:  Paper*  read  at  the  . 

ference  .  .  .  at  Cairo 1906,  ib.  1906;  J. 

nian,  Oeechichte  einee  Muhammedanert  der  Chriet 
Qroflalichterfdd,  1905;  J.  L.  Barton,  Datfbreak  in  T\ 
Boston,  1908;  Our  Modem  Sidere:  a  Sympoeitan, 
York,  1906;  C.  R.  Wataon,  Egypt  and  the  Chrietian 
eade,  Philadelphia,  1907;  and  the  literature  under  LuK^^^' 
Raymond;  Marttn,  H«nkt;  Ftaxdem,  Karl  Ch^^**'^ 
lisb;    and  also  imder  Missions  to  thb  Hbathbn;  ^'^^ 

Mohammed,  Mobammxdanism. 

MOLANUS,  mo-la'nus,  GERHARD,  gerOi--— '^' 
WALTER:  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Hauj^^""° 
(25  m.  s.w.  of  Hanover)  Nov.  1,  1633;  d.  at  ^^^ 
cum  (26  m.  w.n.w.  of  Hanover)  Sept.  7,  1722.  ^« 

studied  theology  at  Helmst&dt;    and  in  1659  ^*^ 

appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  theo^^^^ 
in  the  University  of  Rintehi.    In  1674  Duke  J^  o^ 
Frederick  called  him  to  Hanover  as  director  of       ^Ae 
consistory,  and  in  1677  he  became  abbot  of  Loo(5'«-WD, 
one  of  the  most  influential  offices  in  the  du^:^^. 
As  a  disciple  of  Calixtus,  Molanus  used  his  pc7V*^ 
to  abolish  the  hostility  which  prevailed  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed.     He  was  'very 
active  in  aiding  the  Reformed,  who  after  their  ex- 
pulsion  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  (1685)  found  a  refuge  in  the  countiy  of 
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H&DOver.  Moknus  was  also  com  missioned  by  the 
duke  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  b<?tu'een  Prot- 
estants and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic representative  was  Chris toph  Rojaa  de  Spin- 
ola  (<j.v.),  who  appeared  in  Hanover  in  1676  and 
theo  in  1683*  These  discussions  were  followed  in 
1691,  1692,  and  1693  by  negotiations  between  Bos- 
suet  and  Molanus,  but  no  agreement  resulted.  Mo- 
l&nus  found  himself  in  agreement  with  Bossuet  in 
regarding  most  of  the  differences  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Lutherans  as  misunderstandings 
or  as  difTerent  designations  of  the  same  content.  But 
he  did  not  regard  the  Council  of  Trent  legitimate 
because  the  Protestants  had  been  condemned  with- 
out being  heard,  and  because  it  had  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  entire  Catholic  Church.  Molanus 
considered  further  negotiations  in  vain,  as  the  Prot- 
estants would  never  concede  the  matter  of  com- 
munion under  both  species.  On  account  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  Molanus  manifested  m 
these  negotiations,  it  was  rumored  that  he  Imd  be- 
come Roman  Catholic,  and  he  liad  to  defend  him- 
self publicly  in  letters  and  treatises,  (A,  Hauck.) 
BisuoobaI'ST:  The  ooirespondcticie  between  Molimiu  atid 
BoMii«t  \a  Id  Higiie's  ed.  of  Bosquet,  ix.  809-1 D70,  Pam, 
1856.  A  life  ot  Mol&tma  was  written  by  J,  J.  voo  Eiripm, 
Maigdeburg,  1734;  &  sketch  ia  also  ^iven  in  K.  A.  Dollcr, 
Lebeni^Muckreibur^  alter  ProfeMmrrum  theologiiX  mu  Hin- 
Uln,  \L  331-338,  Hanowr.  1752;  and  by  Wiceomum  in 
ADB,  xxii.  Sa  aqg. 

MOUIfA»  LUIS,  MOLIinSM:  A  Spanish  Jeatiit. 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  divine  grace  to 
the  htLiman  will.  Two  efforts  haiJ  already  been  made 
to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  August ine  with  the 
Semipelagiamsm  dominating  the  moral  tradition 
of  the  Church — by  the  Spani^th  Thorn ist  Didacus 
I>e2a  (bishop  successively  of  Salamanca  and  Va- 
lencia) ^  and  by  the  Belgian  Micliael  Bajua  (q.v.). 
A  new  phaae  of  the  controversy  began  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Liberi  arbiirii  cum  gratim  donis^ 
divina  priMcientiat  prmidentia,  prmirstitmiione,  ct 
Teprcbolwne  eancordui  (Lisbon,  15SS)  of  the  Jeauit 
Luis  Molina.  Bom  at  Cuenca(10O  m.  n.w.  of  Va- 
lencia) in  1635,  Molina  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  early  life,  studied  theology  with  distinction  at 
Coimbra,  and  became  professor  there.  He  taught 
Thomiatic  philosophy  at  Evora  twenty  years,  and 
finally  waa  called  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  professor 
of  moral  theology  until  his  death,  Oct.  12,  1600. 
He  wrote  many  works,  including  De  jujititia  et  jure 
(6  vols.,  Mainz  and  Antwerp,  1593-1609),  and  a 
commentary  on  the  first  part  of  the  Sumnta  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  (Cuenca,  1592,  and  often),  but 
hia  greatest  fame  was  won  by  the  Liberi  arbiini, 
which  ran  through  repeated  editions  (e.g-»  Cuenca, 
1502;  Lyons,  1593;  Venice,  1594,  1602;  Antwerp, 
1595,  1609,  1715;  Parii?,  1K76).  Strictly  speaking, 
the  work  is  a  commentary  on  certain  sections  of  the 
Sumtna  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  through  which  %fo!ina 
endeavors  to  harmonize  Augustine  and  Semipela- 
gianiam. 

God^a  knowledge  determined  by  hia  will,  being 
the  source  of  all  things,  in  also  the  basis  of  the  free 
acts  of  man.  Through  the  cooperation  of  God 
(see  CoNcuRSUS  Divinus)  man,  even  though  not 
in  a  special  state  of  grace,  can  accomplish  some 
moral  good;  and  wbeu  the  free  will  is  prepared  by 


its  natural  faculties  to  accept  all  that  appertains  to 
faith^  repentance,  and  justification,  the  neoessary 
grace  and  aid  for  immortal  life  are  given  by  God, 
This  aid,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  any  human 
merit,  but  only  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  for  whose 
sake  God  gives  man  grace  whereby  he  nmy  ejtpe- 
rience  the  8upematiu*al  working  of  salvation.  Never- 
thelefjs,  the  free  will  ia  unceasingly  active  even  with 
this  gift  and  growth  of  grace;  and  it  is  in  human 
power  to  render  the  help  of  God  effective  or  non- 
effective. JuKtification,  moreover,  depends  on  the 
tmion  of  will  and  grace. 

The  doctrine  here  sketched  waa  a  distinct  modi- 
fication of  the  unconditional  predestination  taught 
by  Augustme  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  since  it  holds 
ttiat  God  has  given  the  power  of  cooperating  freely 
in  their  own  salvation  to  all  those  who  he  fore- 
saw would  surrender  their  will  to  his  grace*  Id 
this  theory  Molina  was  aided  by  the  hypothesis, 
known  by  his  name  and  developed  and  applied  by 
him,  though  borrowed  from  his  teacher  Fotiseca,  of 
'■intermediate  knowledge."  According  to  this, 
God  perceived,  from  his  inscrutable  survey  of  every 
free  will  in  hu*5  ea,sence,  what  each  one  would  do  of 
his  own  free  will.  God,  therefore,  saves  or  con- 
demns men  according  as  he  knows  that  under 
their  conditions  they  will  be  good  or  evil.  Pre- 
destination thus  becomes  the  graciotis  will  of 
God,  which  is  conditioned  by  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge, and  thus  takea  into  consideration  the 
free  will  of  man. 

While  the  attempt  was  thus  made  to  blend  strict 
Angus tinian ism  with  popular  Roman  Catholic  syner- 
gism, and  while  the  new  doctrine  gained  favor  by 
its  antitheses  to  the  views  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  its 
Semipelagianism  was  attacked,  not  only  by  euch 
Jesuits  as  Henriquez  of  Salamanca  and  Mariana  of 
Toledo,  but  especially  by  the  Dominicans.  A  pub- 
lic disputation  was  held  at  Valladolid,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  book  were  even  lodged  with  the  Holy 
Office.  In  1594  all  controversy  on  the  subject  was 
forbidden  until  the  Church  should  decide,  and  in 
1596  all  documents  were  submitted  to  Clement 
VIM.  So  difficult  was  the  problem,  however,  that 
in  1508  a  special  Congregalio  de  awnliis  gratia  was 
appointed,  before  which  Jesuits  and  Dominicans 
p!eadet;l  in  countless  sessions  in  the  interesta  of  their 
orders.  The  congregation  came  to  an  end  in  1607, 
but  since  it  did  not  give  the  decision  which  it  had 
promised,  Paul  V.,  in  1611,  absolutely  forbade  all 
further  discussion  of  the  theme.  The  controversy 
was  revivetl  by  the  works  of  Hyacinthe  Serry  and 
Gerhard  Schncemann  (see  bibliography). 

(O,  ZdCKLBHt.) 
BtSLicmitAPHY:  K.  WerD«r,  Thomat  von  Aquin,  iii.  378  tQQ^ 
UegfinabuTK.  1868;  idem,  FranM  SuartM  und  di$  Seholaitik 
derUUixn  Jakrkufiderle,  L  244  sqq.,  Vienna,  1861;  AuKUt- 
tin  le  BIauc  (pKudooym  for  Hy&ciathe  Bofry),  HiiAoria 
cangrtQaiitmiA  de  auxilii*  grratug,  Louviuti,  1700;  G.  Schce^ 
m&na.  Die  EnUlehung  und  Entwickelunff  der  IhomittiMch' 
moliHUtUcken  Konlnwrrtie,  Freiburg,  1879-60;  T.  d« 
Ili«noo«  Bannt»  und  Molina,  Paris,  1883;  idem,  Ban- 
fu?Miani»me  et  MG'lini4me,  vol.  i..  ib.  1800;  P.  Sduias,  in 
TQ,  1885,  i.  141  ftqq.;  F.  H.  Heuach,  Dtr  Index  der  rer- 
hotenen  BUcher,  ii.  46-46.  298-300.  Bonn,  1885;  H.  Gay- 
r&ud.  Thomiame  ft  moUnimnet  Vmxia,  1800;  F«kliior.  in 
Jahrbiuh  /Or  Philomphie  und  «p«culaliM  Theahffie,  v 
US80).  282-332;  Hwike,  Pop^,  iL  80  ■qq.;  JCL,  tuL 
1731-fiO. 
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MOLINOS,  MI6X7EL  DE:  The  founder  of  Span- 
ish quietism;  b.  at  Saragossa  Dec.  25,  1640;  d.  at 
Rome  Dec.  28,  1697.  T^  son  of  noble  parents  and 
educated  at  Coimbra,  where  he  received  his  doc- 
torate in  1669  or  1670,  he  settled  at  Rome,  where 
he  gained  the  friendship  of  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tics, through  his  personal  piety.  Among 
Life  and  his  patrons  was  Benedetto  Odeschal- 
Writings.  chi,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  as 
Innocent  XL  in  1676.  In  the  previ- 
ous year  Molinos  had  published  the  work  on  which 
his  fame  rests — the  Guida  spirUnaUf  che  dUinvolge 
I'arUma  e  la  conduce  per  VinUrior  camino  all  aquieto 
della  perfetta  contemplcLzione  e  del  ricco  tesoro  della 
pace  irUeriore  (Rome,  1675;  Eng.  transL,  The  Spir- 
itual Guide  which  Disenlanglee  the  Soul,  and  Brings 
il  by  the  Inward  Way  to  the  Getting  of  Perfect  Con- 
templaiionf  and  .  .  .  Internal  Peace,  London,  1688, 
and  often;  reprint,  Glasgow,  1885;  Golden  ThougfUs 
from  the  Spiritual  Guide,  Glasgow,  1883).  To 
this  was  usually  appended  (after  1687)  the  Breve 
trattato  della  cottidiana  communione.  Though  pub- 
lished with  reluctance  by  Molinos,  both  works 
proved  most  popular  among  Protestants  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics.  Long  before  the  appearance 
of  the  *'  Spiritual  Guide  "  the  Jesuits  had  begun 
their  propaganda  in  France  against  Jansenism 
and  mysticism  as  well  as  against  Protestantism. 
Even  Molinos'  favor  with  the  pope  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  as  a  priest  and  confessor  in 
Rome  could  not  prevent  the  Jesuits  from  regarding 
his  concentration  on  inward  piety  to  the  neglect  of 
outward  religion  as  perilous.  The  first  formal  at- 
tack was  by  the  Jesuit  Paolo  Segneri,  in  his  Con- 
cordia tra  lafatica  e  la  quiete  neUT  oratione  (Bologna, 
1681).  Feeling  ran  high  in  favor  of  Molinos,  and 
the  Inquisition  appointed  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  writings  of  Molinos  and  the  Contemplazione 
mistica  acquistala  of  his  friend  Petmcci,  bishop  of 
Jesi.  The  result  was  a  complete  approval  of  the 
writings  of  Molinos  and  Petrucci  (1682)  and  the 
more  or  less  complete  condemnation  of  the  polemics 
against  them. 

The  struggle  was  now  transferred  from  literature 
to  the  political  arena.  In  1585,  at  the  instance  of 
Pdre  La  Chaise,  Louis  XIV.  urged  the  pope  to  pro- 
ceed against  Molinos'  doctrines,  which 
Teachings  were  endangering  the  Church.  At  first 
Condemned,  referring  the  matter  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  Holy  OflSce,  Innocent  soon  found 
that  his  favor  to  Molinos  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of 
himself,  and  felt  himself  obliged  to  change  his  course. 
In  1685,  accordingly,  Molinos  was  placed  under  ar- 
rest. His  position  was  rendered  still  more  grave 
by  the  revelations  of  some  20,000  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  showing  not 
only  the  wide  diffusion  of  his  mystical  teachings, 
but  also  their  danger  for  the  Church  and  even  for 
morality.  Molinos  was  now  kept  in  confinement 
until  he  should  recant,  and  in  Feb.,  1687,  about  200 
persons,  some  of  high  rank,  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  the  Inquisition  for  *'  Quietism."  In  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  the  Inquisition  pronounced  its 
condemnation,  and  three  months  later  the  verdict 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Molinos  escaped  the 
stake  by  recantation,  probably  in  harmony  with 


his  own  teachings  of  submission,  but  was  confined 
in  a  Dominican  monastery  until  his  death.  While 
the  records  of  the  trial  have  never  been  published, 
though  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Munich,  the 
nineteen  articles  of  accusation  issued  by  the  In- 
quisition (La  Condemnation  du  Dodeur  MoUnoa  et 
de  la  eecU  dee  QuiHistee,  Cologne  [?],  1687),  and  the 
sixty-eight  propositions  on  which  the  oondeoma- 
tion  was  based  (reprinted  from  the  decree  of  the 
Holy  Office  as  an  appendix  to  A.  H.  Francke's  Latin 
translation  of  the  Guida  epirituale,  Manductio  epir- 
itualie,  Leipsic,  1687,  and  repeatedly  since,  e.g.,  in 
H.  Denzinger's  Enchiridion  symbolorum,  pp.  266- 
274,  WOrsburg,  1888),  suffice  to  show  that  the  un- 
favorable verdict  was  rendered  partly  because  of 
unhappy  expressions  and  partly  because  of  paa« 
sages  where  misinterpretation  might  readily  have 
been  distingubhed  from  true  opinion.  In  any  case 
a  man  who  declared  that  meditation,  confession, 
and  outward  mortifications  were  only  for  tyros, 
and  who  counseled  monks  and  nuns  to  discard  their 
rosaries  and  relics  to  serve  God  inwardly,  could  only 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Jesuits  as  perilous  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  and  as  opening  the  way 
for  the  inroads  of  Protestantism.  The  excitement 
roused  by  his  trial  at  a  time  when  the  continued 
triumph  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  still  undecided  strug- 
gle between  papal  authority  and  the  Gallican  Church 
formed  the  center  of  attention,  was  intense  among 
both  clergy  and  laity.  In  Germany  this  interest 
was  heightened  by  the  affinity  between  Molinos  and 
the  Pietists,  who,  feeling  the  common  bond  of  in- 
ward piety,  saw  in  Molinos  an  innocent  victim  of 
Jesuit  intrigue.  The  persecution  of  his  adherents 
lasted  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  teachings  developed  by  Molinos  in  his  Guida 
epirituale  are  based  on  principles  adopted   (on  a 

Neo-Platonic   basis)    by  the   Church, 

His         developed  by  Dionysius  the   Areopa- 

Doctrines.  gite,  and  maintained  more  or  less  by 

the  foremost  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Mystical  phenomena  and  testimonies  were  espe- 
cially rich  in  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries;  and  Molinos  himself  was  deeply  influ- 
enced by  St.  Theresa  (q.v.),  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
the  Mexican  hermit  Gregorio  Lopez  (d.  1596),  and 
Madame  de  Chantal.  Otherwise  his  sources  were 
such  fathers  and  mystics  as  Augustine,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bernard,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and 
Bonaventura;  and  the  true  bases  of  his  doctrines 
were  simple  experiences  of  Christian  piety.  En- 
deavoring to  reconcile  the  life  of  active  service  with 
the  life  of  contemplation,  Molinos  seeks  in  his 
"  Spiritual  Guide  "  to  show  the  way  to  inward  peace. 
This  way  is  fourfold:  prayer,  obedience,  frequent 
communions,  and  inward  mortification.  Yet  he  is 
so  far  from  urging  abstraction  from  external  affairs 
of  life,  that  he  characterizes  the  exercise  of  one's 
ordinary  calling,  provided  it  be  done  with  true  in- 
ward concentration  and  devotion  to  the  divine  will, 
as  "  virtual  prayer."  At  the  same  time,  he  is  in 
harmony  with  those  who  see  the  highest  degree  of 
mysticism  in  an  inward  abstraction  which  even  ex- 
cludes either  theoretical  speculations  on  the  God- 
head or  practical  longing  for  it.  From  meditation, 
necessary  for  the  beginner,  the  mystic  must  pro- 
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oeed  to  contemplation.  As  a  practical  counterpart 
to  this,  there  must  be  a  progressive  resignation  to 
the  divine  will.  Thus  there  is  an  earthly  counter- 
part to  the  bliss  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  **  the  only 
difference  being  that  they  see  face  to  face,  we  in 
dim  faith."  In  this  way  the  requirement  to  ab- 
fitain  from  speculation  od,  or  longing  for,  the  God- 
head looses  its  harshnesSp  and  at  the  same  time 
Molinos  gives  a  rational  basis  to  hypermysticism. 
Finally,  the  author  advances  to  the  still  more  ab- 
struse height  of  "  passive  infused  contemplation/' 
&  state  of  complete  quietism  and  resignation  in 
which  contemplation  has  become  habitual  At  the 
Bame  time  Molinos  clearly  sees  the  dangers  that  be- 
set the  contemplative  life — aridity,  dim  faith,  and 
the  temptations  of  the  world.  In  obedience,  abso- 
lute subjection  to  the  father  confessor  and  subjec- 
tion  of  self-will  are  required  by  Molinos  as  by  many 
others.  External  mortifications,  being  too  often 
mixed  with  this  self-will,  and  even  confession  are 
enjoined  by  him  only  for  beginners,  the  latter  being 
merely  a  preparation  for  inward  peace.  Frequent 
communion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  recommended, 
because  of  the  ineffable  mystery  in  which  the  in- 
finite God  becomes  incarnate  in  the  finite  creature. 

(O.  ZocKLERt) 
BiBUCKHtAFOT:  J.  Bteelow,  Molino»  Ihe  Quietist,  New  York. 
18S2;  G.  Burnet,  Thrm  Letiert  concemina  the  Present  State 
4?/  Itdtv,  Wnttm  .  .  .  ti*  1887  Rdaiino  to  the  Aguir  of 
MotitMt,  and  the  Quietivlf  (Loodon?),  1688;  J.  M.  Ouyon, 
The  Life  of  Lady  (?ui^n,  .  .  ,  to  trhich  are  added  .  .  .  the 
Lives  of  Worthu  Persoiu  .  .  ,  .  2  vok.,  BmtoL,  1772; 
J.  B.  Bossuet,  InatruUum  mtr  lea  Hats  d'omimn,  Parun. 
1687;  idem*  (Eutn-ea,  xxvii.  493  sqq..  Venatllias.  1817; 
C,  £.  Weiamiuin,  MemorabUia  eccteaiaatica,  voL  ij.,  Stiltt- 
giiTt.  1745;  K.  E.  BchartinjE.  M.  de  Molinoa,  GothA»  1855; 
H.  Heppe«  Geachichte  drr  guietiatiachen  Mt/atik  in  der  katho- 
lUchm  Kirche,  pp,  110-136.  260-282.  Berlin,  1875;  Mcn- 
andei  Pd-ayo,  fiitl.  de  loa  hHerodaxoa  Eapailolaa,  vota. 
iii -iv.,  Madrid.  18S0;  F.  H.  Reuucli.  Index  dm  verbatenen 
B^chtr,  U.  610-613,  Boon.  1385;  E.  de  Bro«Iie,  J.  Ma- 
biikm  ei  la  aociSti  de  Vabbaye  de  St  Germain^  L  397  iqcj, 
Pam,  1888:  J.  Kohlcr.  in  ZKO.  1898,  pp.  572-595;  R.  A. 
VauBbnn.  Hour*  wUh  the  Myattca^  ti.  171,  180,  242.  245. 
8tb  ed..  London,  n.d.;   KL,  viii.  1750-57* 

MOLL,  WILLEM:  Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at 
Dort  Feb.  28,  1S12;  d.  at  Amsterdam  Aug.  16, 
1879,  After  completing  his  theological  education 
at  the  University  of  Jjeyden  in  1836,  he  was  pastor 
at  De  VuurachQ.  Utrecht,  from  1830  to  1839,  when 
illness  forced  him  to  retire.  A  few  months  later, 
however,  he  was  able  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
studied  until  the  autumn,  when  he  returned  to  De 
Vuursche  and  resvimed  hb  charge.  Here  he  wTOte 
his  Oeachiedenis  van  het  kerkdijke  leven  der  Chns- 
tenen  gedurende  de  zcs  eernU  eeuwen  (2  vols.,  Amster^ 
dam,  1844-46);  but  Km  intention  to  continue  the 
work  to  modem  times  was  never  carried  out.  After 
a  brief  pastorate  at  Arnheim  in  1845-46,  Moll  was 
appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  Athenaeum 
Illuatre  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  declining  a  call  to  Ley  den  in  1860.  Although 
lecturing  for  many  years  on  exegesis  and  dogmat- 
ics, his  favorite  subject  was  church  history,  and  as 
an  author  he  devoted  himself  aim  oat  exclusively 
to  the  pre-Refonmation  period  in  Holland.  Here 
belong  his  Johannes  Brugman  en  hei  godsdienstig 
ler*€n  anzer  vaderen  in  de  vijfticTide  eeuw  (2  parts, 
Amsterd&m,    1854)   and   hm  Kerkge&chiMenu  win 


Ncflerland  ixxjt  de  Her/orming  (6  vols.,  Arnheim, 
1S64-71),  both  of  which  consider  not  merely  the 
external  course  of  events,  but  also  take  info  ac- 
count the  development  of  spiritual  hfe,  motives, 
and  other  phases  of  internal  history.  Deserving 
mention  are  two  essays  in  the  publications  of  the 
Amsterdam  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  Moll 
was  a  member  and  vice-president  twenty-four 
years ^  Gozemjn  Comhaer,  een  Nederlander  aan  hH 
hoo/d  der  kerk  van  Y aland  (1877)  and  Geert  Groote*$ 
dieiitche  vertalingen  (1880).  MoU  was  also  the 
author  of  Dc  musica  mora  in  ecdesia  Protesiantium 
ad  ejremplum  veterum  Christianorum  emendanda 
(Leyden,  1834)  and  Angelus  Aferuta,  de  hervormer 
en  martrJaar  den  geloqfs  (Amsterdam,  1851).  To* 
gether  with  some  of  his  pupiW,  he  founded,  in  1853, 
a  society  for  the  stiidy  of  the  church  history  of  the 
Xeilierlaiitls,  which  lasted  until  1868,  and  pub- 
lished, under  his  guidance,  Kalender  voor  de  FroteS' 
tanten  in  Nederland  (S  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1856-63) 
and  Kerkhiatorische  jaarboekje  (2  vols.,  Schoonhoven, 
1864-65).  (J.  G.  R,  AcauoTf.) 

DiBLioQRAPHT:  J.  G.  R.  .^cquoy,  id  the  Jaarbtn^  van  da 
koninkiijke  Akndemie  van  uxtenachappen  for  1670.  pp.  06- 
137;  F.  Nippold.  Die  rnmiach^kathoLiacht  Kirche  im  KHHUf- 
reich  der  N ederlatuten,  pp.  4S6-480*  Leipaii?,  1877;  Rouse, 
iu  Mannen  van  beleekenia  in  ome  dagen^  Baarlejn,  1879. 

HOLLER  (HOELLER,  MUELLER),  HEHVRICH; 
Supposed  formerly  to  be  the  proper  name  of  Henry 
of  Ztitphen.  Accordingly  Henry  was  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  the  hynm,  *'  Hilf  Gott  dass  m^ir 
gelinge/'  as  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  spell  Hein- 
rich  Muler,  and  the  song  closes  with  **  has  Hein- 
rich  MoUer  sung  in  his  prison.*^  As  Moller  was  not 
the  name  of  Henry  of  Zutphen,  Henry  could  not 
have  corapoaed  this  song,  or  the  two  others  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  Wackernage!,  which  are  writteo  in 
high  German.  For  further  treatment  see  ZCtphbn, 
Henry  of. 

The  authorship  of  the  above-mentioned  poem  was 
attributed  by  Johann  ChristophOleArius  to  Heinrich 
Moller,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg,  1560- 
1574,  who  died  in  Hamburg^  1580,  as  a  result  of 
imprisonment  during  the  crypto-calvinistic  con- 
troversy (see  Phiuppists):  but  as  the  poem  was 
printed  in  1527  and  this  Heinrich  Moller  was  bom 
in  1530,  the  conjecture  is  not  tenable,  and  the  au- 
thorship of  the  poem  is  still  undetermined. 

(Carl  Bertheatj.) 

ElBUOGRAPffr:  J.  F,  Ikcn,  fieinrieh  wn  ZHijfhen,  Halltt 
1S86;    ADB,  xxii.  554,  758  sqq. 

MOLOCH,  MOLECa 

The  Problcin  (&  l>. 

Old-Twt&tnent  Mentioa  Ct  2). 

PronuQciution  of  the  Word  (|  3). 

Cotnpoimcb  of  Mlk  (ft  4). 

The  Cult  (f  5>. 

Date  of  Inti-oduetloii  into  Israel  (f  6). 

Souroe  of  Ibe  Cult  (fi  7). 

Baas  io  National  ConAcienoe  (f  8). 

According  to  the  common  conception,  Moloch 
(Hebr.  Molek)  is  the  name  of  a  West-Semitic  deity 
whose  cult  w*as  intrmiuced  into  Israel  between  the 
time  of  Solomon  and  Ahaz  and  was  practised  by 
both  king  and  people.  The  existence  of  this  deity 
has  been  universally  assumed  from  early  Christian 
I  tim£«s,  probably  even  from  the  period  of  the  Greek 
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tranBlatora  of  the  Old  Testament,  down  to  a  very 
recent  date.     But  in  the  present  century  mainly, 

close  study  of  the  Old-Testament  text 

z.  The     and  of  the  cults  of  peoples  into  con- 

Problem,    nection    with    whom    the    Hebrews 

came  has  raised  the  question  whether  a 
deity  of  that  name  existed  or  whether  a  rite  in- 
volving human  sacrifice  from  a  source  not  hitherto 
understood  was  superposed  upon  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Baal 
cults  were  associated  with  it  (cf.  Jer.  xix.  5,  which 
asserts  that  the  Hebrews  **  burnt  their  sons  with 
fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto  Baal  ")•  In  the  latter 
case,  this  rite  was  imported  from  abroad  from  the 
worship  of  some  deity  (or  deities)  whose  proper 
name  was  not  Moloch  or  Molech,  but  one  to  whom 
the  title  "  long  "  was  applied  much  as  **  Baal  "  was 
applied  to  different  local  deities. 

An  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs  or  in  which  there  is  mention  of  the 
rites  belonging  to  this  worship  is  necessary.  As  a 
preliminary  it  is  to  be  remarked  (1)  that  the  con- 
sonants of  the  word  rendered  **  Moloch  "  are  those 

which  compose  the  word  for  **  king," 

a.  Old-    and  (2)  that  the  article  is  attached  in 

Testament  every  case  where  "  Moloch  "  is  read 

Mention,    except  one  (I  Kings  xi.  7),  where  it  is 

practically  certain  that  the  reading 
should  be  MUkom,  '' Milcom,''  and  not  Molek, 
"Moloch"  (Septuagint,  A,  Mdcho;  Lucian,  Met- 
ehom).  The  only  textual  differentiation  between 
the  Hebrew  word  for  "  king  "  and  ''  Moloch  "  is 
the  pronunciation,  concerning  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  text 
is  at  best  as  late  as  the  sixth  Christian  century  (see 
BiBUB  Text,  I.,  2,  {  2).  In  the  following  passages 
the  reading  in  the  Hebrew  is  molek  with  the  article: 
Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2,  3,  4,  5  (Ok.  archon,  "ruler," 
"king");  I  Kings  xi.  7  (see  above);  II  Kings 
xxiii.  10  (Lucian,  Mekhom);  Jer.  xxxii.  35  (Septua- 
gint conflate  reading  toi  Moloch  basilei  "  to  Moloch 
long  ").  In  these  passages  the  characteristic  prac- 
tise associated  with  the  name  which  is  forbidden 
or  denounced  is  the  "  giving  of  one's  seed  to  Mo- 
lech (Moloch)  "  or  "  making  one's  son  or  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  (i.e.,  offering  by  fire)  to 
Molech."  With  the  preceding  eight  passages  are 
to  be  taken  the  numerous  places  which  refer  to 
offering  son  or  daughter  by  fire  without  stating  spe- 
cifically to  which  deity  the  offering  is  made.  The 
representative  passages  are  Deut.  xii.  31,  xviii.  10; 
Fb,  cxxxvi.  37;  Isa.  Ivii.  5;  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  4-6;  Exek. 
xvi.  21,  XX.  26, 31;  cf.  II  Kings  xvii.  31.  In  many  of 
these  the  rites  are  localised  in  "  the  valley  of  Ben- 
hinnom,"  or  at  "  Tophet  (Topheth)  in  the  valley 
of  the  son  (sons)  of  Hinnom."  In  all  probability 
the  early  name  of  this  place  was  TaphM,  the  vo- 
calisation coming  from  the  Jewish  practise  of  read- 
ing hosheth,  "  shame,"  wherever  the  word  occurs. 
The  meaning  of  Tophet  is  uncertain,  but  the  ren- 
dering "  fireplace  "  is  provisionally  proposed  (cf. 
Isa.  XXX.  33).  It  is  conjectured  that  the  name  Ben- 
hinnom  is  connected  with  the  rites  performed  there, 
and  that  the  element  hinnom  is  derived  from  the 
root  naham,  "  to  groan."  The  later  name  of  the 
locality  was  Geheima  (q.v.),  distinctively  a  "  place 


of  burning,"  which  with  Tophet  came  to  be  applied 
figuratively  to  the  place  of  eternal  punishment. 
Certain  passages  o^her  than  those  quoted  are  read 
in  the  light  of  these  as  referring  to  the  same  cult. 
Thus,  IflA.  XXX.  33,  where  Tophet  is  mentioned,  is 
regarded  as  referring  to  the  cult  elsewhere  associ- 
ated with  Moloch,  but  the  word  is  pointed  so  as  to 
read  "  the  king."  There  is  some  question  as  to  Isa. 
Ivii.  9.  The  chapter  is  one  in  which  various  forms 
of  idolatry  are  mentioned,  and  "  the  king  "  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  deity  with  whom  the  sacrifice  of 
children  is  associated  (cf.  verse  5).  Amos  v.  26  is 
difficult;  the  Hebrew  reads  malkekem,  "  your  king," 
Septuagint  Moloch  (the  first  appearance  of  this 
form,  quoted  by  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  43);  A.  V., 
"  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch," 
margin  and  R.  V.,  "  Siccuth  your  king."  Another 
verse  concerning  which  two  opinions  are  possible 
is  Zeph.  i.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  text  reads  tnalkam 
(Septuagint  Moloch,  Mdchom,  thus  showing  a 
wavering  between  Moloch  and  Milcom;  A.  V., 
R.  v.,  "  Malcham,"  R.  V.  margin  "  their  king  "). 
The  Hebrew  here  is  susceptible  of  the  pointing 
which  makes  of  it  the  name  of  the  Ammonite  deity 
Milcom  (q.v.) — not  an  impossibility,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter, considering  the  date  of  Zephaniah  (q.v.),  vis., 
in  the  period  when  this  form  of  sacrifice  was  prcnn- 
inent  (see  below),  to  render  the  last  part  of  the 
verse  "  which  swear  to  Yahweh  and  swear  by  their 
(divine)  king,"  or,  still  better,  to  read  "  which 
swear  (we  are)  Yahweh's  (people),  and  swear  by 
their  (divine)  king."  In  this  case,  the  reference 
would  be  to  the  practise  under  consideration  in 
ccnnbination  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 

According  to  the  above,  in  eight  passages  the 
Hebrew  is  vocalised  Molek.  Outside  of  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament,  the  versions,  the  quotation  in  Acts 

vii.  43,  and  writings  based  upon  these 

3.  Pro-     sources,    this   pronunciation   or   that 

nanciatk>n  rendered    "  Moloch "    has    not    been 

of  the      found.     Moreover,   the   versions  are 

Word.      discrepant    in    their    renderings,    the 

Septuagint  in  particular  showing  a 
confusion  and  an  uncertainty  between  a  form  cor- 
responding to  Moloch  and  one  corresponding  to  Mil- 
«oom.  Accordingly  it  has  by  critical  scholars  been 
accepted  that  the  pointing  of  the  Masoretic  text 
has  arisen  from  an  understood  Keri  (see  Kkri  aitd 
Kkthibh)  by  which,  in  place  of  the  textual  mlk 
(however  it  was  pronounced),  there  was  read  the 
word  ho8heth,  "  shame,"  to  recall  the  idolatry  of  the 
cult;  and  then  the  vowels  of  the  Keri  were  used  by 
the  Masoretes  to  point  the  consonants  of  the  text 
This  is  supported  by  several  considerations:  (1)  by 
the  known  usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  such  cases. 

(2)  By  the  fact  that  Tophet  is  similarly  pointed, 
though  both  Septuagint  (Thapheih,  Tapih,  Thaph- 
pheth)  and  Syriac  (Tappath)  su^^^  ^  different 
vocalisation.  In  other  words,  both  to  the  name 
of  the  assumed  deity  and  to  the  chief  place  of  his 
cult  the  vowels  of  the  word  hoshdh  were  mpj^lSed. 

(3)  By  the  conjunction  of  the  artide  with  the  wotd 
in  all  the  undoubted  cases  of  its  ooeurrenfie,  whfle 
it  is  against  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  to  empkqr 
the  article  with  proper  names.  If  ty*  raainnii^  be 
oorrect,  the  above  faots  reduoe  to  tte 
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that  the  practise  in  question  was  one  in  honor  of  a 
deity  one  of  whose  titles  was  hammelekt  **  the  king/' 
whoever  this  deity  was.  Several  considerations 
point  to  the  application  of  this  title  to  a  number  of 
West-Semitic  deities,  one  of  which  is  the  case  of 
Milcom  (q.v.),  whose  name  appears  to  be  formed 
from  the  word,  while  a  salient  case,  to  be  discussed 
later,  b  that  of  Melkarth  ('*  king  of  the  city  ")  of 
Tyre;  and  the  method  was  not  dissimilar  from  that 
by  which  Baal  was  applied  to  these  and  other  gods. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
word,  the  consonants  of  which  form  the  assumed 
god-name  Moloch  and  the  word  for  '^  king,''  is  a 
frequent  element  in  names,  some  of  them  divine, 
among  th3  West  Semites.  Thus  it  appears  in  the 
Pahnyrene  Mlk-'el,  "  MUc  is  god,"  or 

4.  Com-     "  a  king  is  god  "  (M.  Lidzbarski,  Nard- 

pounds     aemiiische  Epiffraphik,   Berlin,    1898); 

of  Mlk.  among  the  West  Syrians  occurred  the 
names  Adrammelech,  "  Adar  is  king  " 
and  Ananmielcch,  **  Anu  is  king  "  (II  Kings  xvii. 
31);  in  early  Canaanitic  history  and  among  the 
Philistines  were  such  names  as  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx., 
xxi.,  xxvi.),  as  also  among  the  Hebrews  (Judges 
viii.  31,  ix.;  I  Chron.  xviii.  16);  kings  of  Byblos 
are  known  with  the  names  Mlkshp*  and  Adarmlk, 
while  other  names  from  the  same  locality  are  Urumlk 
and  the  Grecized  form  Mdkarthos  (which  gives  a 
clue  to  the  pronunciation  and  is  against  the  pro- 
nunciation Moloch  or  Molech).  The  Tyrian  Mel- 
karth {melek  karath,  "  king  of  the  city,"  Gk.  Mel- 
karthoa)  is  of  great  importance  here,  not  only  because 
it  was  probably  from  his  worship  that  the  cult  was 
imported  into  Israel  (see  below)  but  because  of  the 
light  which  the  formation  of  his  name  throws  on 
the  use  of  mlk  as  a  divine  name  or  as  an  element 
in  such  names.  MUc  does  not  occur  among  Pheni- 
cians  as  in  itself  a  divine  or  human  name,  only  as 
an  element  in  compound  names;  an  instance  of 
the  occurrence  alone  as  a  proper  name  is  found  in 
the  Hebrew  in  I  Chron.  viii.  35.  In  this  usage  mlk 
is  to  be  compared  with  Baal,  which  was  not  orig- 
inally a  proper  name  (see  Baal,  §  2)  but  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  local  divinity  in  many  places  as 
his  name.  It  is  inherently  probable  that  the  same 
process  was  carried  out  with  melek,  **  king,"  so  that 
it,  too,  in  conjunction  with  a  further  element,  be- 
came practically  a  proper  name.  The  forms  Baal- 
mlk,  **  Baal  is  king,"  Mclchizcdck,  "  a  king  is  (the 
god)  ?ede4:  "(?)  or  "Melek  Is  righteous"  (cf.  Zede- 
kiah,  *'  Yah[weh]  is  righteous  "),  Zdkmlk,  "  (the 
god)  ^icde^  is  king,"  Mlkythn,  **  Mlk  has  given," 
or  "  the  king  has  given,"  Gdmlk,  "  Gad  is  king  "(?), 
Malih-rammUf  the  name  of  an  Edomitic  king  given 
on  the  Taylor  prism  of  Sennacherib,  Mlkb*l,  a  deity 
of  Palmyra,  *bdmlk,  '*  servant  of  Mlk  "  (quite  de- 
cisive of  mlk  as  a  divine  name),  and  ^hlhnUk,  "  sif- 
ter of  m^,"  from  a  (Phenician?)  seal  of  the  seventh 
century,  are  excellent  examples  from  West  Semitic 
sources  and  finely  illustrate  the  use  as  a  divine 
name  or  title  of  the  word  under  consideration.  It 
18  pertinent  that  Malik  is  the  Islamic  name  for  the 
watchman  of  the  lower  regions.  An  array  of  names 
partly  inclusive  of  the  foregoing  has  been  supposed 
to  show  that  a  deity  Moloch  or  Molech  was  widely 
worshiped  among  the  West  Semitoi.  But  theaigu- 
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ment  fails  for  three  reasons:  First,  the  pronunciar 
tion  of  that  element  in  the  names  cited  is  seldom 
known.  In  cases  where  these  names  are  cited  as 
compounded  with  Moloch,  the  pronunciation  is  as- 
sumed. Two  excellent  examples  of  this  are  given 
in  Vigouroux,  Didionnaire,  fasc.  xxvii.,  col.  1226, 
where  "  Moloch-Baal "  b  twice  given  as  the  read- 
ing, though  the  text  is  impointed  and  only  mUcb'l 
appears  in  the  inscription.  Second,  where  the  pro- 
nunciation is  given  at  all,  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
form  mdok  or  moUk,  but  in  a  form  which  suggests 
the  local  pronunciation  of  the  word  for  "  king,"  as 
in  Melkarth;  in  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge 
of  such  a  deity,  the  probabilities  are  against  the 
vocalization  assumed.  Third,  compounds  appar- 
ently of  the  form  cited  above  appear  in  the  early 
periods  of  Hebrew  history,  though  no  trace  appears 
of  such  a  cult  as  that  under  discussion.  Thus  there 
are  Melchishua,  ^*  king  of  help  "  or  '^  Melek  is  help  " 
(I  Sam.  xiv.  49);  Abimelech  (cited  above).  They 
exist  also  in  the  later  periods,  when  there  are  met 
Nathan-melech,  '*  a  king  has  given "  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  11);  Malchiram,  ''my  king  is  exalted"  or 
"  Melek  is  exalted  "  (I  Chron.  iii.  18);  The  Ebed- 
melech  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  7,  xxxix.  16  is  a  Cushite 
("  Ethiopian "),  whatever  that  may  mean  (see 
Cush),  and  so  can  not  be  counted  to  Israel;  but 
his  name  extends  perhaps  the  area  in  which  this 
form  was  used;  and  in  this  particular  it  is  to  be 
put  with  Regemmelech  (Zech.  vii.  2).  But  Mal- 
chiah  or  Malchijah  (I  Chron.  vi.  40,  ix.  12;  Ezra  x. 
25  and  elsewhere)  is  Jewish.  These  are  possibly  to 
be  brought  into  connection  with  the  application  of 
the  honorific  title  of  king  applied  to  Yahweh  (see 
below,  §  8).  The  sum  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
is  therefore  adverse  to  a  vocalization  of  the  word 
in  the  form  Moloch  or  Molech,  and  implicitly  against 
the  existence  of  a  deity  known  by  that  name. 

The  cult  in  Israel,  it  is  clear,  was  the  sacrifice  of 
children,  often  if  not  invariably  the  first-bom,  by 
fire.  Ezek.  xvi.  20-21,  xxiii.  29  (cf.  Isa.  Ivii.  5) 
seem  to  imply  that  the  victims  were  killed  before 
being  placed  in  the  fire;   and  the  verb  saraph  in 

passages  like  Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  5;  cf. 
5.  The  Cult  Deut.  xii.  31  would  indicate  merely 

the  characteristic  method  of  com- 
pleting the  offering.  Closer  description  of  the 
method  of  making  the  offering  as  practised  among 
the  Hebrews  is  not  obtainable,  and  the  Christian 
and  rabbinic  accoimts  lack  historical  basis.  At 
Carthage,  a  Phenician  colony,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (BibliothikS  hislonkl,  xx.  14)  the  method 
was  to  place  the  victim  on  the  hands  of  a  colossal 
image,  whence  it  rolled  into  a  furnace  of  fire  beneath. 
The  Hebrew  accounts  furnish  no  basis  for  the  sup- 
position of  such  a  method  in  Israel,  and  so  notable 
an  image  could  hardly  have  escaped  description  by 
the  prophets.  If  the  derivation  of  the  practise  was 
from  Melkarth's  worship  (see  below,  (  7),  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  deity  was  probably  a  sun  god 
and  that  therefore  his  worship  by  fire  was  natural 
and  appropriate.  Hb  symbols  appear  to  have  been 
two  pillars,  and  he  b  reported  to  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  bull.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  knows 
of  a  representation  of  a  bull  with  pyramidal  or 
pointed  back,  from  the  breast  of  which  two  arms 
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stretch  out;  and  there  are  representatioiiB  of  bull- 
headed  deities  in  the  Semitic  region.  But  these  can 
not  be  identified  securely  with  Melkarth  or  i^ith  a 
"  melek-deity."  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  the 
statue  of  the  Carthaginian  Kronos  as  human  in 
form  with  the  arms  outstretched — a  feature  used  in 
the  rabbinic  descriptions  already  alluded  to.  Yet 
Melkarth  is  not  to  be  conceived  wholly  as  a  malign 
divinity,  since  compounds  such  as  "  Melkarth  is 
gracious/'  ''Melkarth  saves/'  "Melkarth  hears  (an- 
swers) '*  are  known.  Human  sacrifice  seems  rather 
abnormal  among  the  Semites.  There  are  traces  or 
direct  testimony  for  it  among  Aramseans  (Palmy- 
renes)  and  Phenicians,  and  it  appears  as  a  phenom- 
enon of  a  decadent  stage  in  religious  development. 
Such  a  feature  is  not  unusual  in  the  development  of 
a  religion  when  distrust  of  ordinary  means  of  ob- 
taining divine  favor  has  entered.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  human  sacrifice  does  not  imply  a 
special  divinity  to  whom  it  b  offered;  emergency 
may  be  conceived  to  warrant  it  as  a  present  to  any 
god.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  result  of  a  common 
anthropopathism — what  is  of  highest  value  to  mor- 
tals is  held  in  the  same  estimate  by  the  gods.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  by  Jewish  interpreters  and 
others  to  minimize  the  worship  by  reducing  the 
practise  to  the  simple  custom  of  passing  children 
through  the  fire  for  purposes  of  purification  and 
not  as  sacrificial  victims.  This  custom  is  one  widely 
prevalent  among  primitive  peoples,  fire  and  water 
being  recognized  as  the  two  purgative  elements. 
Such  a  practise  is  described  by  Theodoret  (on 
II  Kings,  quest,  xlvii.),  and  was  forbidden  by  the 
Trullan  Synod  of  692  (canon  65;  Hefele,  Concilien- 
getchichU,  iii.  338,  Eng.  transl.,  v.  232).  But  the 
passages  cited  above  are  decisive  of  the  fact  of  sac- 
rifice. [Indeed  the  descriptive  phrase  does  not 
mean  "  to  pass  through  "  but  "  to  pass  over,"  '*  to 
transfer/'  i.e.,  "  to  dedicate  or  ofiFer,"  as  is  shoiiv-n 
by  its  use  in  Ex.  xiii.  12,  where  Yahweh  is  the  ob- 
ject of  worship  and  there  is  no  allusion  to  fire. 
J.  F.  M.].  The  attempt  to  minimize  the  wicked- 
ness is  no  more  successful  here  than  in  the  case  of 
Jephthah's  daughter. 

A  factor  in  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  practise  among  the  Hebrews  has 
been  the  assumption  of  the  practical  identity  of 
Moloch  and  Milcom  (q.v.).    The  basis  for  this  is  the 
linguistic  fact  that  the  same  word  "  king  "  is  at  the 
root  of  both  forms.    Were  the  identity 
6.  Date     of  the  two  established,  supposing  al- 
of  Intro-    ways  that  there  were  a  deity  Moloch, 
duction     the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  cult 
into  Israel,  into  Israel  would  be  fixed  by  I  Kings 
xi.  in  the  time  of  Solomon.    But  sev- 
eral sets  of  data  are  against  this.    (1)  The  sacrifice 
of  children  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  associated 
with  Milcom.    (2)  The  place  of  worship  of  the  two 
cults  was  different.    (3)  In  the  category  of  the  sins 
of  Solomon  in  the  chapter  cited  the  sacrifice  of  chil- 
dren does  not  appear;   he  burned  incense  and  sac- 
rificed to  the  gods  of  the  peoples,  but  there  \b  silence 
as  to  human  sacrifice.     (4)  The  condemnation  of 
this  sin  by  the  prophets  is  not  in  evidence  till  a 
late  period,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  a 
practise  could  have   escaped   the  denunciation  of 


early  prophets  had  it  existed.    The  cases  of  human 
sacrifice  in  Israel  prior  to  Solomon  do  not  suggest 
a  custom  of  offering  children.    The  case  of  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  is  altogether  individual,  the  instance 
being  quite  exceptional;  that  of  Jephthah  was  emer- 
gential  in  nature  and  appears  also  as  unusuaL    It 
is  true  that  something  sacrificial  is  imported  into 
the  killing  of  Agag,  whom  Samuel  hew^  to  pieces 
"  before  the  Lord  "  (I  Sam.  xv.  33),  but  there  is 
no  connection  between  this  example  and  the  offer- 
ing of  children  by  fire.    II  Sam.  xii.  31  can  not  be 
adduced,  since  the  corrected  Hebrew  text  affords 
the  reading  *'  made  them  labor  at  the  brick  kiln  " 
for  **  made  them  pass  through  the  brick  kiln  "  (S. 
R.  Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel,  pp. 
226-229,  Oxford,  1890).     The  age  of  Solomon  as 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  cult  may  be 
dismissed.    There  is  nothing  at  all  to  connect  Ahab 
or  Jezebel  with  the  cult  except  inference  based  on 
Jezebel's  derivation  from  Tyre  where  it  was  known 
to  exist.     The  earliest  definite  statement  of  this 
practise  b  in  connection  with  Ahaz  (II  Kings  xvi. 
3;    cf.  II  Chron.  xxviii.  3).    The  historicity  of  the 
passage  is  questioned  on  the  ground  of  the  silence 
of  the  prophets  of  his  own  and  the  inmaediately 
following  period.    That  the  objection  is  not  insu- 
perable in  this  instance  is  shown  by  those  who  de- 
fend the  historicity  by  supposing  that  the  sacrifice 
(the  case  is  singular,  *'  his  son  ")  was  emeigential 
and  in  some  measure  like  that  of  Mesha  (II  Kings 
iii.  26).     Further,  that  Ahaz  was  inclined  to  syn- 
cretism, or  at  least  to  following  fashions  of  worship, 
is  shown  by  the  passage  II  Kings  xvi.  10-13.    More- 
over, Isa.  XXX.  33  plays  suggestively  upon  the  words 
Tophet  and  melek  (Driver  regards  the  passage  as 
Isaianic,  but  Guthe,Cheyne,  and  others  refer  verses 
27-33  to  the   exilic   period).    Isa.  viii.  21  (which 
should  read :  ''  curse  the  house  of  their  kii:^  and 
their  God,"  see   Isaiah,  II.,  2,  §  2)  can  not  be 
brought  into  this  connection  since  *'  their  king " 
refers  to  Yahweh,  cf.  Isa.  vi.  5 — unless  the  cult  was 
one  imposed  upon  his  worship  and  "  their  king  " 
refers  to  him  (cf.  Isa.  vi.  5  and  see  below,  §  8). 
Manasseh  is  the  next  king  connected  with  the  sac* 
rifice  of  children  (II  Kings  xxi.  6;    cf.  II  Chron. 
xxxiii.  6,  where  Tophet  is  mentioned).    To  the  ex- 
tension of  the  practise  under  Manasseh  may  be  due 
the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  (xii.  31,  xviii.  10), 
the  one  denunciatory  and  the  other  prohibitory. 
They  seem  to  show  that  just  before  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah the  practise  had  become  one  of  which  it  was 
necessary  tliat  the  legislators  take  note — the  cult 
had  become  prominent  with  a  definite  locus.    It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  Josiah  "  defiled  To- 
pheth  "  (II  Kings  xxiii.  10)  so  as  to  make  it  a  place 
unfit  for  sacrificial  purposes.     The  passages  cited 
from  Jeremiah  (xtx.  5,  xxxii.  35)  and  Ezekiel  show 
a  renewed  prevalence  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Judaic  kingdom.    Lev.  xviii.  21,  xx.  2  belong  to  an 
early  stratum  of  the  priest  code,  while  Isa.  Ivii.  5, 
9  look  back  on  preexilic  or  early  exilic  practise. 
The  indications  therefore  are  that  it  was  introduced 
and  iu  force  under  Manasseh. 

It  was  long  the  custom,  in  this  as  in  other  mat^ 
ters,  on  account  of  inexact  knowledge  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  practises,  to  refer  the  origin  of  the 
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''  Molc»ch  "  cult  to  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  reltg^ 
ion.     But  Bs  already  noted,  the  traces  of  huinan 

sacrifice  iq  that  region  are  few  and 
7,  Source  faint.  II  Kings  used  to  be  advanced 
of  the  Cult    in  favor  of  this  theory,  as  Sepharvaim 

was  identified  with  Sippara  (see  Baby- 
lonia, IV.,  i  M).  But  it  h  now  known  that  Seph- 
arvaim w-as  a  town  in  w^etitern  Syria,  and  thia  lo- 
cation falb  in  with  the  testimony  yet  to  be  adduced. 
In  this  connection  it  h  noteworthy  that  Deut.  xii. 
29-31  regards  the  practise  as  Canaanitic.  The  prac- 
tiae  of  offering  children  has  been  shown  not  to  be 
ejirly  Hebraic,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  ex- 
cavaiions  at  Gezer  (q.v,),  where  the  foundation 
sacrifice,  common  and  quite  normaL  in  the  prehe^ 
braic  period^  as  h  usual  among  civilizations  of  a 
low  grade,  disappears  in  the  Hebraic  period.  Tlie 
ease  of  Hiel  the  Bethehte  (I  Kings  xvh  34)  has  often 
been  explained  as  a  case  of  "  foundation  ''  and 
*^  completion  "  sacrifi<^.  While  thia  interpretation 
may  be  correct,  since  the  period  ae  a  whole  ia  one 
of  adoption  of  Canaan  i  tic  cults  by  the  Hebrews, 
the  data  are  too  incomplete  to  permit  of  dogmati- 
eing,  and  another  explanation,  that  of  accidental 
fatality  coincident  with  beginning  and  end  of  the 
building  operations,  is  at  lesst  possible.  It  Kings 
tii.  27,  R.  V*  margin,"  there  came  great  wrath  upon 
iGrmel,''  is  explained  by  many  facts  revealed  by 
comparative  rehgion  as  the  common  fallacy  of  post 
hoc  propter  hoc,  associating  an  Israelitic  disaster 
with  tlie  sacrifice,  and  shows  the  practise  in  the  Ca- 
naanitic  region  to  have  been  sometimes  one  of  emer- 
gency. But  this  feature  of  the  case  argues  against 
the  Moabitic  origin  for  the  cult  as  practised  by  the 
Hebrews.  The  most  likely  and  almost  certain  foun- 
tain of  the  Hebrew  practise  is  the  Phenician  cult. 
Abundant  testimony  is  extant  from  Greek  and  Ro- 
man authors,  agreeing  therefore  with  the  passages 
in  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  that  in  Phenicia 
and  in  Fhcnician  colonies,  notably  at  Carthage,  the 
sacrifice  of  children  was  a  prominent  rite  in  the 
public  religious  services.  The  Greeks,  following  the 
common  custom  of  identifying  tlie  gods  of  other 
peoples  With  their  own,  <^lled  the  deity  to  whom 
these  offerings  were  made  Kronos,  to  whom,  it  is 
relevant  to  note,  Greek  writers  applied  the  term 
ba^Oeu*,  "  king.^^  Pliny  {Nat.  hut..  XXX VL.  v. 
12)  states  that  to  Melkarth,  god  of  Tyre,  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  Herakles,  child  sacrifices  were 
olfered;  a  fragment  of  Philo  of  By  bios  aeserts  that 
sacrifioes  of  this  type  were  offered  to  "  El,"  which, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  a  proper  name.  Other 
Greek  writers  call  the  god  of  this  cult  Zeus.  For 
the  references  to  Gr^k  and  Roman  writers  cf.  F.  C, 
C.  H,  Mttnter,  Rdiffion  der  Karihager  (Copenhagen, 
1816).  Melkarth  and  cognate  deities  appear  to 
have  been  sun-gods,  to  whom  sacrifice  by  fire  was 
normal  and  natural.  The  connection  between  Phe- 
nicians  and  Hebrews  was  sufficiently  close  to  niake 
thiB  derivation  easy. 

If,  then,  as  the  facts  seem  to  justify,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  rite  was  one  impofied  upon  the 
worship  of  Yah  we  h  and  was  in  his  honor  and  imi* 
tatioD  of  a  foreign  cult,  can  a  motive  be  found  T 
Xhis  can  be  done,  and  the  indirect  testimony  is 
rather  strong.    The  ood^  (e,g.,  Ex.  adii.  11*16)  de- 


manded the  consecration  of  the  first-born  lo  Vah- 
weh,  with,  however,  the  option  of  redemptimi  (in  [he 

ethnic  history  of  sacrifice  a  late  device; 

8.  Basis  in  see  Comparative  RcuurQ?^,  Vf,,  1,  d, 

National     {  4),     Under    the    principle   already 

Conscience*  enunciated,  that  in  times  of  trouble 

nations  not  infrequently  resort  to 
human  sacrifice,  though  it  is  not  a  usual  habit,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  Hebrews  followed  the 
stress  of  feehng  in  the  later  days  of  their  kingdom 
under  accumulated  disai^ter  and  decay  of  power. 
There  seem  to  be  hints  that  their  logic  led  them 
to  the  coneltLsion  that  their  law  demanded  this 
form  of  w^orship^  that  they  had  long  been  remiss  in 
not  paying  what  was  due,  and  ttiat  their  cumula* 
tive  distress  was  due  to  this.  Jer.  %ix.  5,  "  to  bum 
their  sons  with  fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto  Baal, 
which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came 
it  into  my  mind,'^  reads  like  a  disavowal  of  such  an 
interpretation  as  is  here  suggested.  It  is  an  ex- 
plicit disclaimer  by  Yahweh  that  he  had  ordered 
such  a  cult,  together  with  the  statement  that  it  is 
really  an  offering  to  Baal.  The  two  motives — der- 
nier resort  in  time  of  trouble,  and,  In  view  of  thiSi 
a  not  impossible  construction  of  a  well-known  legal 
provision — are  sufficient  to  explain  such  an  impor- 
tation into  the  Yahweh  worship.  Thb  appears  the 
easier  since  to  Yahweh  the  title  and  attribuljes  of 
king  were  often  attributed.  He  is  called  king  in 
Num.  xxiii.  21;  Deut,  xxxiii.  5;  Isa.  vi,  5,  xxxiii. 
17,  22,  xli.  25,  xUv.  6;  Jer.  viii,  19;  Micah  ii.  Vd; 
and  often  in  the  Psalms^  the  use  of  the  verb  "  reign  " 
is  also  frequent  in  connection  with  his  relation  to 
liirael  (e.g.,  Ex*  xv.  18;  laa.  lii.  7;  Micah  iv.  7); 
while  the  mention  of  him  on  his  throne  appears  in 
such  passages  as  I  Kings  xxm.  19;  Isa,  vi,  t.  If 
there  were  a  melek  cult  of  human  sacrifice  among 
the  surrotmding  nations,  the  fact  tliat  this  epithet 
was  applied  to  Yahweh  would  make  the  cult  more 
feosibk^.  The  one  difficulty  is  that  the  rite  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  practised  in  the  Temple 
or  inside  Jerusalem.  E?ek.  xxiii.  3S  sqq.  appears 
to  make  a  distinction  betw*een  the  worship  of  Yah* 
weh  and  this  rite.  The  passage  states  that  ttie  rite 
was  perfornied  on  the  sabbath,  and  that  on  the 
same  day  the  worshipers  went  into  Yahweh  *s  sanc- 
tuary and  thus  defiled  it.  The  answer  of  course  is 
that  this  is  the  view  of  one  who  condemns  the  cult, 
and  would  not  be  held  by  those  who  employed  it, 
w^ho  would  not  jeopardise  suwsess  by  alienating  the 
deity.  It  is  well  known  that  a  deity  may  have  of- 
fered to  him  sacrifices  differing  essentially  in  char- 
acter. Thus  to  Zeus  it  is  known  that  the  pig  was 
offered,  though  this  animal  was  appropriate  as  an 
offering  only  to  chthonic  deities  {cf.  Jane  Ellen  Har- 
rison, Prottgomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  pp, 
13  sqq.,  Cambridge,  1908).  The  cult  in  Tophet  may 
have  been  in  honor  of  Yahweh,  and  the  following 
of  a  double  cultus  may  have  been  regarded  as 
doubly  efficacious.  Geo.  W.  Gilmokii. 

BiBEjoQiuPHt:     The  wrtidr   litemure,    from    the  modem 

point  of  view  for  the  moat  p«jt  uidquated,  is  Kiv?n  in 
Ebudt^Heriog,  RE.  sdii.  ^60-2TQ;  mut^  of  It  in  ^Ll«ct«d 
in  ITgoHni,  Theaaunu  aMiquiiatum  aacromm.  vol.  itxiiu. 
V'fiuice.  1700.  Consult;  J.  Seldeu,  Z>e  «^m  <Syr**,  lAmdtm, 
1617;  F.  C,  Moven,  DU  Religinn  drr  Phftnisimr,  pp.  322- 
498.  Boom  1941;   C.  Bchwenck,  IHe  MuihoktffU  dm-  Smni- 
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ten.  Fnnkfort,  1S49;  A-  KueoeB,  in  ThT,  ii  (IB6S).  561- 
fiflS;  kleoi.  Dm  Qadwdien*!  v^n  Itftul.  flbap.  iv.«  Enj;.  trajiftL, 
iUliaion.  <^  Itmtl,  i.  ^40-2G3,  London,  1873:  H.  Oort,  iq 
Waarhnd  in  Liefd^  ISaS.  pp,  X-Si,  Sl-lOg,  161-173: 
W»  voo  B&udlMii:!.  Jahtit  mt  MalocK,  LetiKJc!*  187*;  E» 
N«sye,  £H«  i«rMfiii«A«it  Bio^nnamen,  pp.  174-1S2,  HbaT' 
t«m,  1S70:  P.  3«hoLtc«  Oifl^enJifiKJ  undf  Zauhmrtitn  bei 
d*n  mlten  Htbm^m,  pp.  182-217,  lt««en^btitff,  1877;  C.  P. 
Tiekt  HitL  tiomparSe  dm  ancienTm*  TtiiginnM  de  r&ffUPf^ 
at  daa  ptupLu  n^itiguft.  281  aqq.,  311  uqq.^  ^35  Btiq., 
Birb.  1 882;  ideta,  QmMchickia  der  Beikrion  im  AMertmn, 
I.  240-244.  34.1-344,  340^352,  G<^thA,  18^6:  Ho^irmp 
ZATW,  iii  (1«S3).  124;  idem,  if)  GGA.  xxxvi  (1890)*  25; 
B.  D.  EerdmAJUi.  M§Uhiitr%tt  tn  vereeri-n&  van  hametlicha- 
rn^ti  in  it!fa$i'a  ttrntj/riKkt  p^rwde.  Leyden«  1S91;  G,  B. 
Gray.  Studitt  in  Htifrtw  Pmper  Namma,  pp.  U5-I2a  138, 
14S,  London,  1896;  A.  Kamphaufief),  Daa  V«rhaUniM  <!«« 
Men*ch*nijp/erM  mir  iaraelUubehen  Hetiffiffn,  Bonn.  t^A; 
G.  F.  Mootts.  in  JBL.  pp.  1*11-165.  ftcid  to  EB,  lii.  3183-^ 
3191;  M.,  J*  ha^sr^Tig^.  Stmita  mtr  le»  feUffiimt  aimiliqumM, 
pp,  90,  109,  P*H#*  190.1:  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  44»-472r 
Smitb.  £et  o/  <^rin..  pp.  372  iqq.;  DB,  tli.  415-117;  J£* 
063-054;  Vlcmimux^  Dvtitmrmir^  fwc.  xzvil.,  coU.  1224^ 
1^0. 

MOLOKAWL     Se®  Russia,  IIL,  f  6. 

MOLTHER,  mol'tAr,  HEUEAD:  Humaniit  and 
Reformer;  b.  at  Auj^sburg  in  15*10;  d.  at  Heil^ 
bronn  Apr.  S^  1558.  He  rcDcivixl  )m  first  education 
ID  the  school  of  Johann  Fmicianus;  went  to  Hei- 
delberg in  1526j  where  he  beeame  a  tutor  for  youn^ 
noblemen,  and  abo  edited  aeveral  worka,  some  of 
which  had  been  recently  recovered,  e.g.,  thoae  of 
AJcuin^  A  Vitus,  Christian  Drutuiar,  and  Wiliimar 
£barsber;Kiensiii;  be  directed  the  Healistenburse, 
1532;  was  called  as  preaclier  to  Heilbronn  to  ai^ist 
Johann  L&cbmann  (q.v.)  1533,  whom  he  luooeeded 
in  1^9;  and  in  1543  he  arranged  the  church  ruled 
according  to  the  pattern  of  HalL  Beeatise  of  the 
threatening^  presence  of  the  imperial  troops,  he  ad- 
vised, in  L54S,  the  acceptant*  of  the  Interim  (q*v.); 
but  he  oontintied  to  pre4ich  in  a  strictly  Evangelical 
and  anti- Roman  spirit,  without,  however,  beitig  able 
to  persuade  the  council  to  abolish  the  maaa.  His 
fiucoesiior  was  Jacob  Hatz  (q.v.)^  G-  BoaafiHT. 
Bibuoqkaput:    G.  Bww^rt,  b  BUUfr  far  iDarttwiiwnrUcA* 

Kirchangfachichte,  1887^  pp,  57-61. 

MOMBERT,  JACOB  ISIBOR:  Protestant  Epis- 
oopatian;  b.  at  Cassel,  Germany,  Nov.  6,  1829.  In 
eftrly  life  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  business  for  a  number  of  years,  after  which 
he  studied  both  in  England  and  at  the  universitiea 
of  Leipsic  and  Heidelberg.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  IS56  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Canada, 
wbeiB  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  was  then  curate 
of  Trinity,  Quebec  (1857-59),  curate  (185&-60)  and 
RCtor  (1860^70)  of  St,  James',  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
rector  of  St.  John's,  Dresden,  Germany  (1870-76), 
Christ  Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J,  (1877-79),  and 
St.  John's,  Paasaic,  N,  J.  (l87JMi2).  In  1SS2  he 
retired  from  active  parochial  work,  and  since  that 
*  time  has  been  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He  has 
translated  F.  A.  Tholuck's  '*  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  "  (Lotidon,  1856)  and  the  commentary  on 
the  Catholie  Epistles  for  the  American  Lange  series 
(New  York,  1867),  edited  William  Tyndule*s  Five 
Books  of  Mose^  (1884),  and  has  written:  Faiih  Vic- 
torimt^:  Account  of  the  Venerable  Dr.  Johann  Ebcf, 
Late  Arckdeac&n  of  the  Old  Town  Church  &f  Kitnigs- 
berg  in  Fnt**ui  (1882);  Handbook  of  the  Engh'$h 
Versus  qf  the  Bible  (1SH3;  now  ed.,  1907);  Grmi  \ 


Livm:  A  Course  qf  History  in  Bio^aphies  (Bost 
1886);  Hii^(iry  of  Charks  the  Great  (New  Yn 
1888);  Short  Hi^iory  of  the  Crusades  (1894);  i 
Raphad'B  Sisiiri£  Madonna  (1895). 

MOMERIE,    ALFRED   WILLIAMS:    Chmch 

England;  b.  in  London  Mar.  22,  1S48;  d.  there  Z 
6,  1900.  He  was  of  Huguenot  stock  and  resto 
his  name  from  its  phonetic  form  of  Mummery,  j 
father  was  a  C<)ngregationaI  minister,  who,  aJ 
sending  him  to  the  City  of  London  School,  sent  1: 
to  the  Univeraity  of  Fklinburgh  {M.A.,  IS75;  Sc. 
1876).  But  to  his  Scotch  training  he  added  E 
lish,  for  he  went  through  anotbcr  uni  verity  cou 
in  Cambrid^  (M.A.,  1881).  Pr^^ioudy  be  1 
been  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  tlie  Chmxh  of  E 
land,  becoming  deacon  in  187S  and  priest  in  18 
In  1S79  he  was  elected  fellow  of  St.  John's  Cd^t 
Cambridge,  and  in  1880  professor  of  Ipffic  and  met 
philosophy  at  King's  College,  London.  He  ^ 
euriite  of  Leigh  in  I/ancaahiii&  from  IS 78  to  IS 
In  1883  he  became  morning  preacher  at  the  Foui 
ling  Hospital  in  London.  His  sermons  and 
leaching  attracted  great  attention,  but  their  o 
spoken  "  Broad  Churchiam "  brought  him  i 
trouble,  and  he  waa  forced  to  retire  from  hia  prea 
ership  and  profcsaorahip  in  1891.  After  tiwi 
preached  at  the  Portman  Eooms,  London.  In  U 
he  married.  The  number  and  sale  of  im  publi 
tions  attest  the  interest  in  his  teaching.  Mentj 
may  be  made  of:  PerBonality  the  Beginning  a 
Emi  of  Metaphysics  (London,  IS79,  4tJi  ed,  ISS 
The  Basis  of  Relii^ion  (Edinbuiigh,  1S83,  2d  e 
1886),  a  cntieiim  of  J.  R.  Seeley's  Natuml  Religu 
The  Ediffion  of  the  Fidure,  and  other  Essays  (ISSI 
The  Bngli^  Church  and  the  Romish  Sc^im^  (im 
and  Essays  on  lAe  Bible,  ed.  J.  Nield  (1909). 
BiBuooMAraif;     Atfrtd    Wmiamw  MQm&it*    him   Lift  q 

Work,  wriam  h\f  hia  Wife,  Edinbuinh,  1905;    DNB*  Si: 

plemeut,  iii.  183. 

HQBCIERS,  HUMMERS;  The  contemptuoi 
name,  meaning  *'  hypocrites,"  pren  to  cert* 
strict  Calvinista  in  the  two  Fnench  Clintons  of  Swi 
leriand,  Geneva  and  Vaud,  because  of  their  fervei 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  d 
vinity  of  Christ,  ajid  of  total  depravity,  which  ki 
been  denied  by  the  great  majority  of  the  paitoi 
of  the  State  Church,  and  because  of  their  prwjtii 
of  holding  meetings  in  which  these  and  similar  sc 
called  **  pietistie  *'  views  found  expn^ssion.  h 
Geneva  the  party  waa  started  in  1813  by  Henri  horn 
Empaytaz,  a  theological  student;  in  1820  their  mx 
distinguished  leader,  Rev.  Cesar  MaJan  (q.v.),  or 
ganiaed  them  into  a  church.  In  1831  a  thedapc.1 
seminary  was  started,  and  in  1848  the  party  de 
dared  themselves  free  altogether  of  the  State  Churdi. 
In  Vaud  they  ran  a  similar  course.  They  stand 
about  the  same  time  and  were  ignored  by  the  lUr 
thorities  till,  on  Dec.  24, 1823,  three  of  the  canton^ 
clergy,  who  had  been  prominent  members,  reajgned 
from  the  State  diujich.  Four  others  followed  them 
the  ne3£t  month.  The  authorities  condemned  tha 
action  and  so  tho  meetings  held  henceforth  were 
subjected  to  some  petty  persecution. 
BiBUDtiOAJ'ST:     O.  B.,  Om^^ehtt  dw^  toftervmntm  JIomwi^ 

tinfr  in    €£ni4fm    iiahwtiatr-CaiUgnffi  sidi  ^udmimjm 

Std*t  2  parba*  B«wL  18S5, 
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I.  The  Beginnings  of  Monarchianinn. 
Christology  of  the  Early  Church 

(ID. 
Discrepancies  in  Primitive    Chris- 

tologies  (i  2). 
Meaning  of  "  Monarchian  "  (i  3). 
Relations  to  the  Catholics  ({  4). 
II.  The  **  Alogi  "  of  Asia  Minor. 
III.  Adoptionism  in  the  West. 

Theodotiia  and  His  Teachings  ($1). 
Successors  of  Theodotus  and  Their 

Exegeeis  (t  2). 
Melchisedicians  (13). 
Theodotian  Concept  of  Christ  (S  4). 

L  The  Beginnings  of  Monarchianism:  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  second  century  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  had  by  no  means  been  definitely  fixed,  de- 
spite the  statements  of  the  apologists,  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  and  Clement,  and  despite  the  general 
recognition  that  Christ  must  be  thought  of  in  the 
same  way  as  God.  There  was,  there- 
X.  The  fore,  no  strict  formulation  of  the  nature 
Christology  and  dignity  of  the  Redeemer  or  of  the 
of  the  Early  being  of  God.    Nor  was  a  comparison 

Church,  of  the  two  persons  even  contemplated, 
for  the  recognition  of  the  preexistence 
of  the  Son  had  influence  on  the  concept  of  the  God- 
head so  long  as  this  preexistent  Son  was  considered 
a  creature,  and  so  long  as  a  plurality  of  heavenly 
spirits  and  personified  powers  was  assumed.  The 
points  regarding  the  personality  of  the  Redeemer 
generally  established  and  defended  between  140 
and  180  were  derived  from  the  short  creed  based  on 
Matt,  xxviii.  19:  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  and 
Savior,  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  virgin. 
The  recognition  of  the  supernatural  birth  (itself  as- 
suming preexistence)  marked  the  delimitation  be- 
tween the  strict  Judaeo-Christians  and  those  who 
would  merely  admire  Christ  as  a  second  Socrates; 
while  the  recognition  of  his  physical  birth  and  true 
human  life  formed  a  barrier  against  the  Gnostics. 
Even  at  this  early  period  there  existed  side  by  side 
Christologies  which  were  to  form  the  bases  of  the 
Monarchian,  Arian,  Athanasian,  and  even  Docetic 
and  Gnostic  systems;  and  the  same  writer  uses 
formulas  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Son  is  ascribed 
in  one  place  to  special  election  and  endowment  by 
the  deity,  in  a  second  to  the  actual  indweUing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  a  third  to  a  celestial  hypo- 
stasis or  an  incarnation  of  the  Godhead.  There  is 
nothing  to  show,  however,  that  at  that  time  Christ 
was  regarded  as  the  actual  Godhead.  He  was  rather 
deemed  either  as  the  man  in  whom  the  Godhead  or 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt,  or — this  being  doubtless 
the  more  general  view — as  the  heavenly  Spirit 
which  had  become  incarnate  and  manifest.  Those 
who  maintained  the  latter  view  held  that  Christ 
became  what  he  is  before  his  miraculous  birth; 
while  those  who  adhered  to  the  former  hypothesis 
believed  that  the  iiulwelling  of  the  divine  Spirit  had 
taken  place  at  his  baptism,  it  being  also  possible  to 
assur^e  a  progressive  filling  of  the  Son  of  Man  with 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

To  the  two  views  here  set  forth  may  be  referred 
the  various  Christologies  of  the  second  century;  and, 
although  the  distinction  between  them  might  be 


MONARCHIANISM. 

Artemas;  Decay  of  Western  Dyna- 
mistic  Monarchianism  (15). 
IV.  Suppression  of  Adoptionism  in  the 
East. 

Opponents  of  Logoe-Christolosy  in 
the  East  (f  1). 

Paul  of  Samosata  (i  2). 

Paul's  Homoousianism  and  Influ- 
ence (t  3). 
V.  Modalistic  Monarchianism  in  Asia 
Minor,  Rome,  and  Carthage. 

Wide     Popularity    of     Modalistic 
Monarchianism  ($1). 


Rise  of  Patripassianism  at  Rome; 

Praxeas  (i  2). 
Doctrines  of  the  Early  Modalists 

(§3). 
Later  Modalism  and  Catholic  Com- 
promise (i  4). 
Struggle  between  Hypoetatiam  and 

Modalism  (t  5). 
VI.  Modalistic    Monarchians     in     the 

East;  Sabellianism. 
Sabeilius;  Obscurity  of  the  Sotu-oes 

(*1). 
Relations  and  Decay  of  Sabellian- 

bm  (i  2). 

glossed  over  in  public  worship,  the  theological  dis- 
crepancy was  still  felt,  and  even  the  laity  came  to 
take  part  in  the  ensuing  controversy. 
2.  Discrep-  The  Bible  was  cited  in  support  of  both 
ancies  hi  views,  although  the  conditions  of  the 
Primitive  time  ifavored  belief  in  the  incarnation 
Christol-  of  a  special  divine  being  in  Christ. 
ogies.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  explained  by  the  Alexandrine  school,  by 
the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  and  a  series  of  ancient  wri- 
tings, and  by  the  cosmological  and  theological  prin- 
ciples borrowed  from  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
period  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  rational  Christian 
philosophy.  Assuming  the  theory  of  the  divine 
Logos  to  explain  the  origin  and  history  of  the  world, 
the  establishment  of  the  divine  dignity  and  the  di- 
vine sonship  of  the  Redeemer  was  already  fixed. 
Nor  did  this  involve  any  peril  to  monotheism  even 
when  the  Logos  was  allowed  to  be  more  than  a  pro- 
cession from  the  creative  will  of  God,  since  the  in- 
finite substance  of  the  Godhead  might  be  developed 
in  various  subjects  and  be  communicated  to  vari- 
ous persons  without  being  emptied  or  divided  in 
essence.  Neither  was  the  divinity  of  Christ  im- 
periled by  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  incarnation 
of  the  Logos,  for  the  Logos-concept  was  capable 
of  the  most  varied  interpretation  and  lent  itself  to 
each  new  development  of  speculation  and  exegesis. 
It  accordingly  developed  finally  into  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  its  original  concept,  but  until  this  hap- 
pened, and  so  long  as  the  Logos  connoted  either  the 
archetype  of  the  world  or  the  rational  law  of  the 
universe,  it  was  somewhat  mistrusted  as  a  means 
for  establishing  the  divinity  of  Christ,  for  the  pious 
would  see  in  Christ  nothing  less  than  the  Godhead 
itself.  Athanasius  was  the  first  to  render  thb  pos- 
sible by  his  interpretation  of  the  Logos,  though  he 
practically  put  the  Logos-doctrine  into  the  back- 
ground; so  that  from  him  to  Augustine  the  history 
of  Christology  became  the  history  of  the  replace- 
ment of  the  concept  of  the  Logos  by  that  of  the 
sonship  of  Christ.  The  first  formal  protest  against 
the  Logos-Christology  in  the  second  century  was 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  preserve  strict  monothe- 
ism— primarily  by  the  interest  in  the  humanity  of 
the  Redeemer — combined  with  a  repugnance  to  the 
employment  of  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy  in 
Christian  doctrine.  The  primary  concern  of  the 
Monarchians,  who  were  at  first  charged  with  lower- 
ing (if  not  destroying)  the  dignity  of  the  Redeemer 
—a  charge  they  later  turned  against  their  oppo- 
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nents — was  the  man  Jesus,  and  then  monotheism 
and  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ.  Henoe  gradually 
developed  a  controversy  on  the  entire  theological 
implication  of  the  first  two  articles  of  the  rule  of 
faith,  which  were  suspected  of  both  ditheism  and 
reminiscences  of  Gnosticism.  The  beginnings  of 
the  struggle,  which  lasted  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  history  of  the  substitution  of  the  pre- 
existent  for  the  historic  Christ  and  as  the  replace- 
ment of  the  person  of  Christ  by  the  mystery  of  the 
person,  or  as  the  victory  of  Platonism  over  Aristo- 
telianism  in  Christian  theology. 

The  term  "  Monarchians,"  coined  by  Tertullian, 

denotes  tho  representatives  of  strict  monotheism 

in  the  early  Church.    This  definition, 

3.  Meaning  however,  is  too  narrow,  for  some,  if 
of  "Mon-  not  all,  of  the  older  dynamistic  Mon- 
archian."    archians    assumed     two    hypostases, 

recognizing  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  eter- 
nal Son  of  God.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  these  bi- 
nitarians  did  not  consider  Jesus  as  the  real  incami^ 
tion  of  this  Holy  Ghost,  they  were,  Christologically, 
neither  trinitarian  nor  binitarian,  but  Monarchian. 
But  the  term  was  restricted  in  the  early  Church  to 
those  who  recognized  in  Christ  an  incarnation  of 
God  the  Father;  and  while  the  Arians  and  all  who 
held  the  acknowledged  independence  of  a  divine 
element  in  Christ  to  be  a  product  of  the  creative 
activity  of  the  Father  may  be  considered  in  a  sense 
Monarchians,  such  an  application  of  the  term  would 
lead  too  far  from  the  ancient  connotation  and  would 
fail  to  recognize  the  limitation  of  rigid  monotheism 
among  even  the  most  radical  Arians.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  apply  the  term  only  to  those  who  re- 
garded Jesus  either  as  the  man  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  called  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (though  some 
considered  the  Holy  Ghost  a  second  hypostasis), 
or  as  an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father. 

The  Monarchians,  arising,  as  implied  above,  after 
the  establishment  of  the  anti-Gnostic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rule  of  faith  in  the  Church, 

4.  Relations  must  be  considered  as  Catholic.    They 
to  the       accordingly  were  in  harmony  with  their 

Catholics,  opponents  except  in  the  points  in  con- 
troversy; and  even  had  traces  of  pre- 
Catholic  (but  not  non-Catholic)  characteristics,  so 
that  their  deviations  from  the  Catholic  canon  point 
to  the  period  before  the  formation  of  this  canon, 
while  other  "  heresies  "  of  the  older  group  must  be 
referred  to  the  formative  age  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  history  of  the  movement  is  as  obscure  as  its 
origin.  Even  the  current  distinction  between  dy- 
namistic (or  rather  adoptian)  and  modalistic  Mo- 
narchianism — the  former  regarding  the  power  or 
Spirit  of  God  as  Indwelling  in  the  man  Jesus,  and 
the  latter  considering  Jesus  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  Godhead — is  not  free  from  objections.  Though 
the  conmion  bond  between  the  Monarchian  systems 
was  their  concept  of  God,  and  their  differences  con- 
cerned revelation,  no  strict  classification  is  possible 
on  the  basis  of  the  sources  thus  far  known,  which 
consist  almost  entirely  of  the  accounts  of  oppo- 
nents, who  garbled,  distorted,  and  misrepresented 
the  doctrines  of  their  antagonists.  Both  the  his- 
tory and  the  geography,  moreover,  of  Monarchian- 


ism  are  uncertain,  nor  are  definite  dates  yet  de 
mined  for  the  Alogi,  Artemas,  Praxeas,  SabeU 
or  the  synods  at  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samos: 
XL  The  Alogi  (q.v.)  of  Asia  Minor:  Hippol^ 
(quoted  by  Epiphanius,  Hist,  ecd.,  li.,  and  otb 
and  Philastrius  (Hear.,  Ix.)  recognuse  the  ea 
enoe  of  a  sect  in  Asia  Minor  to  which  the  fori 
applied  the  name  Alogi  (perhaps  designedly  \ 
biguous,  meaning  both  "  without  the  Logos  "  ; 
**  irrational  **),  Hippolytus  also  says  that  they 
jected  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse, 
cribing  them  to  Cerinthus;  of  their  views  on 
Johannine  Epistles  nothing  is  certainly  known, 
though  they  probably  rejected  them  also.  Bea 
his  Syntagmaf  Hippolytus  wrote  a  work  in  defc 
of  the  Johannine  writings,  and  i^parently  a  spe 
polemic  against  the  Monarchians,  probably  in  2 
205.  It  is  clear,  from  the  statements  of  Hippol] 
and  Irensus  (Hitt.  tod,,  III.,  xi.  9)  that  the  1 
existed  in  Asia  Minor  between  170  and  180. 
longing  to  the  radical  anti-Montanistic  party,  t 
sought  to  exclude  all  prophecy  from  the  Chu 
thus  proceeding  to  reject  the  Gospel  of  John  ( 
consequently  the  Logos  which  it  postulates — whe 
their  name)  as  containing  Christ's  prophecy  of 
Paraclete,  and  the  Apocalypse  because  of  its  ] 
phetic  revelations.  They  likewise  alleged  intei 
evidence,  (discrepancy  with  the  other  Gospels, 
surdity,  and  untruthfulness  against  the  two  boc 
and  they  regarded  the  Gospel  of  John  as  tend 
to  Docetism  because  of  its  abrupt  transition  fi 
the  Logos  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  They  objec 
to  the  use  of  the  term  Logos,  in  which  they  \ 
Gnosticism,  to  denote  Christ,  and  to  the  statem 
in  John  they  opposed  the  natural  origin  given 
Mark.  Nevertheless,  both  Hippolytus  and  Ireu 
considered  the  Alogi  schismatics  rather  than  hi 
tics,  the  former  expressly  emphasizing  their  ort 
doxy,  except  on  the  points  in  controversy, 
their  Chnstology  nothing  is  known  except  that  i 
rejected  the  concept  of  the  Logos  and  the  hi 
"  from  on  high,"  and  that,  from  their  antipath] 
Gnosticism,  their  chief  interest  lay  in  the  human 
of  Christ.  It  is  also  probable  that  they  laid  spe 
stress  on  the  events  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  tho 
this  can  not  be  demonstrated.  They  seem  to  fa 
been  the  first  within  the  Church  to  apply  histoi 
criticism  to  (Christian  writings  and  tradition; 
how  long  they  existed,  or  when,  how,  or  by  wl 
they  were  excluded  from  the  Church  in  Asia  ML 
are  all  unknown. 

IIL  Adoptionism  in  the  West:    Toward  the 

of  the  pontificate  of  Eleutherus  or  at  the  begini 

of  that  of  Victor  (d.  190),  Theodotus  the  tai 

went  from  Byzantiiun  to  Rome,  and  became 

founder  of  dynamistic  Monarchianism.      He 

probably  come  into  contact  with 

z.  Theodo-  Alogi  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  a  i 

tus  and  His  of  thorough  education  and  highly 

Teachings,  teemed.    All  that  is  certainly  kn 

of  him,  however,  is  that  he  was 

conmiunicated  by  Victor  between  189  and  199 

cause  of  the  Christology  which  he  taught  at  Re 

The  Philaaophumena  explicitly  affirms  Theodc 

orthodoxy  in  theology  and  cosmology.     In  CI 

tology  he  taught  that  Jesus  was  a  znaa  bom 
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virgin  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  in 
accordance  with  a  special  decree  of  God;  but  that 
he  received  no  specifically  divine  essence  until,  after 
a  life  of  perfect  purity,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
on  him  at  baptism,  so  that  he  became  Christ  and 
received  the  power  for  his  mission  and  the  right* 
eousness  which  rendered  him  preeminent  above  all 
mankind.  Nevertheless,  even  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  did  not  entitle  Jesus  to  be  considered  God. 
Some  of  Theodotus'  followers  asserted  that  Jesus 
became  God  through  his  resurrection,  but  others 
denied  this.  Theodotus  and  his  school  sought  to 
base  their  Christology  on  the  Bible,  and  his  cita- 
tions, as  preserved  by  Epiphanius  through  the 
Syntagma  of  Hippolytus,  show  that  the  canon  of 
Scripture  was  now  established  and  that  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  recognized.  His  exegesis  is  of  interest 
as  representing  the  same  sober  system  as  that  of 
the  Alogi.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  appeal  of  the 
Theodotians  to  Deut.  xviii.  15;  Jer.  xvii.  9;  Isa. 
liii.  2-3;  Matt.  xii.  32;  Luke  i.  35;  John  viii.  40; 
Acts  ii.  22;  and  I  Tim.  ii.  5.  From  Matt.  xii.  32, 
they  deduced  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  superior  to  the 
Son  of  Man;  while  from  Deut.  xviii.  15  they  ai^ed 
that  even  the  risen  Christ  was  not  God.  In  Luke 
i.  35,  Theodotus  stressed  the  phrase,  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,"  and,  if  Epiphanius 
may  be  believed,  misread  the  remainder  of  the 
verse,  besides  interpreting  the  "  Word  "  of  John 
i.  14,  as  "  Spirit  "  (cf.  II  Clement,  ix.  5). 

The  circle  which  gathered  around  Theodotus  at 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  small,  nor  did  he  found 
a  separate  sect  there.  His  most  im- 
2.  Succes-  portant  scholar,  Theodotus  the  money- 
son  of  changer,  and  a  certain  Asclepiodotus 
Theodotus  (both  apparently  Greeks),  after  being 
and  Their  excommunicated  by  Pope  Zephyrinus 
Exegesis.  (199-218),  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
found  a  church  of  their  own  in  Rome, 
and  persuaded  the  confessor  Natalius  of  Rome, 
who  soon  deserted  them,  to  become  their  bishop 
at  a  monthly  salary  of  150  denarii.  This  abortive 
attempt  in  itself  shows  the  wide  cleft  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Monarchians  at  Rome  about  210; 
while  the  author  of  the  "  Little  Labyrinth  "  (pre- 
served in  extracts  by  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  v.  28) 
charges  the  leaders  of  the  sect  with  shameless  per- 
versions and  falsifications  of  Scripture,  in  which 
they  were  not  even  consistent  with  each  other; 
and  also  accuses  them  of  rejecting  the  law  and  the 
prophets  altogether,  and  seeking  support  for  their 
allegations  in  the  writings  of  Euclid,  Aristotle,  The- 
ophrastus,  and  Galen.  It  is  clear,  from  the  very 
statements  of  the  author  of  the  "  Little  Labyrinth," 
that  the  Monarchians,  adopting  the  same  methods 
as  were  doubtless  followed  by  the  Alogi  and  the 
older  Theodotus,  pursued  their  system  of  exegesis, 
text-criticism,  and  the  study  of  logic,  mathematics, 
and  natural  science  entirely  in  the  cause  of  their 
theology;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  they  assailed  neither  the  inspiration  nor  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptim^s.  This  implies,  as  con- 
trasted with  orthodox  Catholicism,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Empiricists  for  Plato  and  Zeno,  gram- 
matical for  allegorical  exegesis,  and  a  more  original 
for  the  traditional  text.    But  the  distinction,  in  the 


theology  of  the  time,  was  more  than  one  of  method. 
They  remained,  therefore,  outside  the  Church, 
though  they  considered  themselves  Catholics.  Of 
their  works  all  traces  have  vanished,  but  their  re- 
searches confirmed  them  in  their  concept  of  Christ 
as  the  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  was  peculiarly 
operative,  and  made  them  opponents  of  the  Logos 
Christology. 

It  is  not  clear  wherein  the  tenets  of  the  younger 
Theodotus  differed  from  those  of  the  older,  though 
it  is  evident  from  the  Philosophumena  that  there 
was  a  controversy  among  the  Monarchians  whether 
Christ  could  be  called  God  after  the  resurrection. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  recognized 
3.  Melchi-  the  miraculous  birth.  Later  writers, 
sedicians.  however,  following  Hippolytus'  inter- 
pretation of  Theodotus  the  younger's 
exegesis  of  Heb.  v.,  vi.  20-vii.  3,  17,  ascribed  to 
him  the  foundation  of  a  sect  of  Melchisedicians. 
Theodotus  is  said  to  have  taught  (Epiphanius,  H%8t. 
eccL,  Iv.)  that  Melchizedek  was  "  a  very  great 
power  "  and  more  exalted  than  Christ,  the  relation 
between  the  two  being  that  of  copy  and  original 
Melchizedek  was  considered  the  advocate  of  the 
heavenly  powers  before  God  and  as  the  high  priest 
of  mankind.  Jesus  is  a  priest  a  degree  lower  and 
bom  of  Mary,  while  the  origin  of  Melchizedek  is 
hidden  because  heavenly  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  3).  Epi- 
phanius Ukewise  adds  that  the  sect  offered  their 
oblations  *'  in  the  name  of  Melchizedek,"  since  he 
was  the  "  guide  to  God,"  "  the  king  of  righteous- 
ness," and  "  the  true  Son  of  God."  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  Theodotus  here  played  an  exegetical 
joke  on  his  opponents,  showing  that  by  their  argu- 
ments a  preexistent  Melchizedek  could  be  deduced 
from  Heb.  v.-vii.,  a  sarcasm  the  more  biting  since 
the  C]!atholics  themselves  were  involved  in  contro- 
versy on  the  signification  of  Melchizedek.  Never- 
theless, the  explanation  can  not  be  so  simple,  for 
the  statements  of  the  Syntagma  and  PhUowphu- 
mena  are  obviously  based  on  written  sources  and 
stand  in  close  proximity  to  assertions  which  are 
clearly  Theodotian,  but  which  at  the  same  time 
show  an  exact  parallelism  with  a  concept  long  cur- 
rent in  the  C]!atholic  community  at  Rome  (cf.  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Similitude  V.,  especially  vi. 
3).  As  is  clear  from  their  exegesis  of  I  Cor.  viii.  6, 
where  "  Christ "  was  made  to  connote  "  Holy 
Ghost "  (the  name  of  Jesus  being  here  stricken 
out),  these  Theodotians  maintained  that  the  sole 
divine  essence  besides  the  Father  was  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  was  identical  with  the  Son  of  God  (thus 
agreeing  with  Hermas).  This  Holy  Ghost  accord- 
ingly appeared  to  Abraham  as  the  ''  King  of  right- 
eousness." They  further  maintained  that  Jesus 
was  a  man  anointed  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  they  were  thus  in  accord  with  Catholic 
teaching  when  they  held  that  prayers  and  oblations 
were  due  the  true,  eternal  Son  of  God,  the  King  of 
righteousness  that  had  appeared  to  Abraham,  who 
had  blessed  him  and  his  descendants,  i.e.,  the  Chris- 
tians. Furthermore,  according  to  both  Theodotus 
and  Hermas,  Jesus,  the  chosen  and  anointed  Son 
of  God  by  adoption,  was  inferior  to  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Holy  Ghoet  as  the  true  Son. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  was 
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a  wide  divergency  between  the  Theodotians  and 
Hennas  in  that  the  former  designed  their  specuhi- 
tions  to  discard  the  historic  Jesus  in  favor  of  the 
metaphysical.  Views  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  Theodotians  are  repeated  by  Origen  in  elevating 
the  eternal  Son  of  God  above  the  crucified;  while 
a  like  tendency  is  found  with  Hieracas  and  his 
monks,  as  well  as  among  the  Origenistic  monks  in 
Egypt  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  these  theologians  retained  the 
old  Roman  Christology,  though  they  revised  its 
theology  and  changed  its  purport. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  doctrine  of  the 

Theodotians  was  really  Monarchian,  since  a  special 

and  apparently  independent  place  was  given  the 

Holy  Ghost  beside  the  Father.     Al- 

5.  Theodo-  though  it  is  not  clear  how  the  hypo- 

tian  Con-  stasis  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  reconciled 
cept  of  with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  at 
Christ.  least  certain  that  in  the  Theodotian 
Christology  the  Spirit  was  regarded 
merely  as  a  "  power."  They  differed  from  their 
opponents  not  in  their  concept  of  God,  but  in  their 
views  of  Christ.  For  if  an  eternal  Son  of  God,  or 
anything  resembling  that  Son,  appeared  in  the  Old 
Testament,  then  the  traditional  estimate  of  Jesus 
could  no  longer  be  retained;  nor  would  the  theory 
of  the  Man  anointed  by  the  Spirit  suffice  to  estab- 
lish the  preeminent  magnitude  of  the  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ.  It  thus  becomes  clear  why,  under 
the  spur  of  theological  speculation,  the  old  Chris- 
tology gave  place  at  a  comparatively  early  date  to 
the  complete  and  essential  apotheosis  of  Jesus. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  later  another  attempt 
was  made  by  Artemas  to  revive  the  early  Chris- 
tology, apparently  at  Rome.  The  sources  here  are 
scanty,  for  Eusebius  confined  his  excerpts  from  the 
work  against  Artemas  and  its  appendix,  the  "  Little 
Labyrinth,"  almost  exclusively  to  the 
6.  Artemas;  Theodotians.      It    is    plain,    however. 

Decay  of    that  the  followers  of  Artemas  claimed 

Western  that  the  ancient  Christology  which 
Djrnamistic  they  defended  had  been  distorted  by 

Monarchi-  Zephyrinus.  Wherein  they  differed 
anism.  from  the  Theodotians  is  uncertain, 
and  they  clearly  agreed  with  them  in 
denying  the  epithet  "  God  "  to  Jesus.  Artemas  was 
still  living  in  excommunication  at  Rome  about  270, 
as  is  shown  by  the  condemnation  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata  by  the  Synod  of  Antioch  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.y 
vii.  30).  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  must  be 
considered  a  dynamistic  Monarchian;  while  by  his 
association  with  Paul  of  Samosata  he  eclipsed  the 
fame  of  Theodotus  in  the  East.  In  him  dynamistic 
Monarchianism  exhausted  itself  at  Rome  without 
ever  gaining  importance  in  the  Church.  The  ad- 
herents of  Artemas  are  probably  implied  by  Nova- 
tian  when,  in  his  De  trinitate,  he  speaks  of  those 
who  considered  Jesus  simply  as  a  man,  and  he  is 
also  mentioned  by  Methodius  {Symposium,  viii.  10). 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  in  his  De  trinitate  (especially  x. 
18  sqq.,  50  sqq.),  shows  how  various  were  the  Chris- 
tologies  existing  in  the  West  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.  Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  a  certain  Marcus  was  expelled  from  Rome 
for  maintaining  Photinian  views  and  founded  a 


community  in  Dalmatia.  Though  there  is  no  e^ 
dence  that  Photinus'  doctrines  ever  gained  mu 
following  in  the  West,  it  is  noteworthy  that  A 
gustine,  even  when  preparing  to  enter  the  Catho 
Church,  entertained  a  Christology  essentially  Ph 
tinian  (Conf.,  vii.  19  [25]). 

IV.  Suppression  of  Adoptionism  in  the  East: 

is  plain  from  the  writings  of  Origen  that  there  w€ 

many  in  the  East  who  rejected  t 

I.  Oppo-    Logos-Christology.     The   majority 

nents  of     these  were  modalists,  but  there  we 

Logos-      also  those  who  ascribed  to  the  S< 

Christology  merely  a  human  nature,  and  othe 

in  the      still  who  regarded  Christ  as  a  nu 

East       filled  with  the  Godhead  but  not  sp 

cifically  different  from  the  prophel 

Origen  did  not  brand  those  who  held  these  tene 

as  heretics,  but  considered  them  misguided  or  sii 

pie,  reclaimable  by  a  friendly  attitude.     Origec 

own  complicated  Christology  was  unjustly  consii 

ered  by  some  to  be  adoptionistic.    Dynamistic  M 

narchianism  seems  to  have  been  taught  by  Berylli 

of  Bostra  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  vi.  33;    Socrat€ 

Hist,  ecd.,  iii.  7),  who,  probably  in  244,  was  coi 

vinced  of  his  error  in  a  disputation  by  Eusebiu 

who  had  been  sent  to  Arabia  for  that  purpose. 

The  wide  dissemination  of  dynamistic  Christo 
ogy  in  the  Semitic  and  Hellenistic  East  is  show 
by  the  fact  that  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Ai 
tioch,  the  most  important  see  of  tl 
2.  Paul  of  East,  began  expressly  to  promulgal 
Samosata.  it  about  260  and  opposed  the  doctrin 
of  the  essential  divinity  of  Chrisi 
The  result  was  the  great  Eastern  controversy  whic 
ended  with  the  downfall  of  adoptionism.  The  Alea 
andrine  theology  of  the  third  century  had  mad 
the  terms  logos,  ousios,  prosdpon,  and  the  like  cui 
rent  and  indispensable  in  dogmatics;  and  at  th 
same  time  the  belief  had  become  widely  prevalen 
that  the  original  nature  of  the  Redeemer  was  no 
human  but  divine,  and  that  he  did  not  first  com 
into  existence  with  his  birth  on  earth.  These  tenet 
were  opposed  by  Paul,  and — though  little  is  knowi 
of  the  beginning  of  the  controversy — there  is  rea 
son  to  suppose  that  he,  as  the  viceroy  of  Zenobia 
was  opposed  by  the  Roman  party  in  Syria.  Hi 
fall,  therefore,  meant  their  triumph,  and  behinc 
the  theological  controversy  there  lay  political  strife 
But  Paul  proved  a  doughty  antagonist.  A  greai 
synod  was  convened  at  Antioch  in  264,  attendee 
by  bishops  from  the  most  various  parts  of  the  East 
but  their  debates,  like  those  of  a  second  synod 
came  to  no  result.  It  was  not  until  a  third  synod 
held  at  Antioch  between  266  and  269  (probably  ii 
268),  that  the  metropolitan  was  excommunicate( 
and  succeeded  by  Domnus.  The  proceedings  of  tb 
synod  were  sent  by  its  members  to  Rome  and  An 
tioch  and  to  all  the  Catholic  churches.  Neverthc 
less,  Paul  remained  in  office  with  Zenobia  for  fo\i 
years,  while  the  church  in  Antioch  was  dividec 
In  272,  however,  Antioch  was  taken  by  Aureliai 
who,  when  appealed  to,  decided  that  the  churc 
edifice  should  be  given  to  him  with  whom  the  Chri 
tian  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome  were  i 
correspondence.  The  teaching  of  Paul  of  Samosai 
was  as  follows:  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Oho 
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are  one  person;  and  though  in  God  the  Logos  (Son) 
and  "  Wisdom  "  (Holy  Ghost;  elsewhere  in  Paul 
I^iOgoe  is  identical  with  "  Wisdom  ")  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, they  nevertheless  remain  qualities  of 
God.  God  sent  forth  the  Logos  from  himself  from 
eternity  and  even  begat  him,  so  that  the  Logos  may 
be  termed  **  Son  **  and  have  a  being  ascribed  to 
him,  though  he  remains  an  impersonal  power.  The 
Logos,  which  can  not  be  made  manifest,  worked 
in  the  prophets,  still  more  in  Moses,  and  most  of 
all  in  the  son  of  David  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  Virgin.  The  Redeemer  is,  therefore,  human  in 
essence  and  comes  **  from  hence,"  while  the  Logos 
works  in  him  "  from  above."  The  union  of  the 
Logos  with  the  man  Jesus  is  to  be  considered  an 
indwelling  (with  an  appeal  by  Paul  to  John  xiv. 
10),  so  that  the  Logos  is  in  Jesus  what  the  apostle 
called  the  "  inner  man  "  in  the  Christian.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  Logos  does  not  dwell  essen- 
tially in  Jesus,  the  two  are  to  be  distinguished,  the 
Logos  being  the  greater.  Mary  did  not  give  birth 
to  the  Logos,  but  to  a  man  essentially  like  other 
men;  and  the  man,  not  the  Logos,  was  anointed 
with  the  Spirit  in  baptism.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  was  made  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  divine 
grace,  and  was  correspondingly  preserved  from  sin. 
In  consequence  of  his  mental  endowment  and  his 
will,  Jesus  was  like  God  and  became  one  with  him, 
not  only  being  without  sin  himself,  but  also  over- 
coming by  his  toil  and  struggle  the  sin  of  the  first 
parent  of  mankind.  As  Jesus  steadily  progressed 
ethically,  the  Father  endowed  him  with  miraculous 
powers;  so  that  he  became  the  redeemer  and  savior 
of  mankind,  and  finally  became  inseparably  united 
with  God  forever,  receiving  as  the  reward  of  his 
love  a  "  name  which  is  above  every  name  "  and 
the  power  of  judgment.  He  is,  moreover,  enthroned 
in  divine  honor,  so  that  he  may  be  termed  "God 
from  the  Virgin."  His  preexistence  may,  therefore, 
be  postulated  on  the  basis  of  foreknowledge  and 
prophecy;  and  in  like  manner  he  may  be  regarded  as 
bom  through  the  grace  of  God.  Doubtless  Paul  of 
Samosata,  in  his  view  of  the  baptism,  recognized  a 
special  degree  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  in  the 
man  Jesus;  and  he  seems  to  have  held  that  Jesus 
did  not  become  Christ  until  his  baptism.  In  his 
polemics  Paul  sought  to  show  that  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  by  nature  the  son  of  God  led  to  ditheism; 
he  openly  opposed  the  Alexandrine  exegetes;  and 
he  banished  from  the  liturgy  all  psalms  of  the 
Church  in  which  the  essential  divinity  of  Christ  was 
maintained.  While  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata clearly  mark  a  continuation  of  those  of  Hennas 
and  Theodotus,  he  not  only  adopted  the  current 
theological  terminology  of  his  time,  but  also  gave 
a  philosophical,  ethical,  and  Biblical  foundation  to 
the  old  heterodox  type  of  doctrine.  While  in  cer- 
tain respects  he  was  foreshadowed  by  the  compli- 
cated theology  of  Origen — and  also  perhaps  by  the 
Alogi  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Theodotians  of  Rome 
— his  development  of  the  nature  and  the  will  in  the 
persons,  the  character  and  power  of  love,  and  the 
recognizability  of  Christ's  divinity  solely  from  his 
activity  as  being  one  with  the  divine  w^ill — these 
stand  almost  alone  in  the  entire  dogmatic  literature 
of  the  oriental  churches  of  the  first  three  centuries. 


He  is  especially  characterized,  however,  by  his  ooiu 
scious  substitution  of  history  and  ethics  for  metar 
physics,  as  in  his  rejection  of  Platonizing  dogmat- 
ics. While,  moreover,  he  considered  th«  peculiar 
divinity  of  Jesus  to  consist  in  his  attitude  and  his 
will  rather  than  in  his  nature,  he  held  that  the  spirit 
and  the  grace  of  God  rested  in  special  measive  (in 
accord  with  the  divine  promises)  on  Christ  as  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  predestination  of  God,  Christ's 
activity  and  his  life  in  and  with  God  thus  becom- 
ing imique.  By  this  thebry  room  was  left  for  a 
human  life. 

Yet  Paul  taught  an  eternal  son  of  God,  and  an 
indwelling  of  that  son  in  Jesus;  he  proclaimed  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  held  the  doctrine 
3.  Paul's  of  two  persons  (God  and  Jesus);  and, 
Homoousi-  like  the  Alexandrine  theologians,  re- 
anism  and  jected  Sabellianism.  The  very  synod 
Influence,  of  Antioch  which  condenmed  him  ap- 
parently rejected  the  term  homoouaios 
in  deference  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  (according 
to  the  conjecture  of  Athanasius),  if  Christ  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  Father,  the  latter  was  not 
the  ultimate  source  of  divinity,  but  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son  must  be  derived  from  a  primordial 
substance,  and  thus  be  in  the  relation  of  brothers. 
The  possibility  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that,  as  Hilary  says,  the  synod  rejected  the 
term  homoovsios  be<»use  Paul  himself  had  declared 
God  and  the  (impersonal)  Logos  (the  Son)  to  be  of 
the  same  substance.  At  all  events,  the  majority 
of  the  synod  considered  the  doctrines  of  Paul  ex- 
tremely heterodox,  and,  with  all  their  own  uncer- 
tainty on  the  precise  character  of  the  essentially 
divine  element  in  Christ,  they  picked  a  very  real 
flaw  in  Paul's  Christology — his  practical  teaching 
of  two  sons  of  God,  though  the  actual  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parties  lay  in  the  problem  of  the  di- 
vine nature  of  the  Redeemer.  With  the  deposition 
of  Paul  of  Samosata  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
gain  a  hearing  for  a  Christology  which  denied  the 
personal,  independent  preexistence  of  the  Redeemer. 
It  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  interpret  his  thean- 
thropic  life  from  his  deeds,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
believe  in  his  divine  nature.  Nevertheless  Paul's 
school  lingered  on  for  a  time,  giving  inspiration  to 
the  tenets  of  Lucian  of  Samosata  (q.v.)  and  his 
followers,  who  ultimately  developed  into  the  Arians. 
In  the  fourth  century  Photinus  approximated  the 
teachings  of  Paul,  whose  affinity  with  the  great 
Antiochian  theologians  is  also  clear,  independent 
though  the  tenets  of  the  latter  school  were  in  their 
origin.  Among  the  great  Antiochians  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata was  again  condemned,  and  his  name  was  used  a 
third  time  in  the  Monothelite  controversy  (see 
MoNOTHELiTEs).  Evcu  in  the  early  fourth  century 
the  Ada  Archdai  show  that  in  easternmost  Chris- 
tendom there  was  a  Christology  untouched  by 
Alexandrine  teachings  and  to  be  ranked  with 
Adoptionism.  Here  it  is  clearly  evident  that  as 
late  as  this  period  the  Lpgoe-Christology  had  not 
overpassed  the  boimdaries  of  the  Christianity  con- 
federated in  the  empire. 

[The  influence  of  Paul  of  Samosata  was  probably 
perpetuated  in  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  (q.v.), 
and   his   name   appears  in   their  denominational 
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epithet.  It  is  highly  probable  that  adc^tionist 
Qiristology  widely  prevailed  in  Annenia  until  the 
triumph  of  Greek  influence  and  continued  to  be 
zealously  maintained  by  a  persecuted  minority 
imtil  its  adherents  ciystallized  into  the  Paulician- 
ism  the  chief  peculiarities  of  which  were  the  uncom- 
promising rejection  of  infant  baptism  and  the  main- 
tenance of  adoptionist  Christology.  "  The  Key  of 
Truth  "  (edited  and  translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
Oxford,  1896),  probably  written  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, but  representing  the  doctrines  and  practises 
of  a  much  earlier  time,  is  outspoken  in  its  adoption- 
ism.  In  the  section  on  the  baptism  of  Christ  it  is 
said:  ''  So  then  it  was  in  the  season  of  his  matur- 
ity that  he  received  baptism;  then  it  was  that  he 
received  authority,  received  the  high-priesthood, 
received  the  kingdom  and  the  office  of  chief  shep- 
herd. Moreover  he  was  then  chosen,  then  he  won 
lordship,  then  he  became  resplendent,  then  he  was 
strengthened,  then  he  was  revered,  then  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard  us,  then  he  was  glorified,  then  he 
was  praised,  then  he  was  made  glad,  then  he  shone 
forth,  then  he  was  pleased,  and  then  he  rejoiced. 
...  It  was  then  he  became  chief  of  beings  heavenly 
and  earthly,  then  he  became  light  of  the  world,  then 
he  became  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  Then 
he  became  the  door  of  heaven,  then  he  became  the 
rock  impregnable  at  the  gate  of  hell;  then  he  be- 
came the  foundation  of  our  faith;  then  he  became 
savior  of  us  sinners;  then  he  was  filled  with  the 
Godhead. .  .  .  Furthermore,  he  then  put  on  the  pri- 
mal raiment  of  light  which  Adam  lost  in  the  garden. 
Then  accordingly  it  was  that  he  was  invited  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  converse  with  the  heavenly 
Father,"  etc.    a.  h.  n.] 

V.  Modalistic    Monarchianism    in    Asia    Minor, 
Rome,  and  Carthage:    The  real  peril  to  the  Logos- 
Christology  between  180  and  2^  was  not  the  dy- 
namistic  Monarchianism  thus  far  dis- 
I.  Wide     cussed,  but  the  view  which  regarded 
Popularity  Christ  as  God  in  person,  and  as  the 
of  Modal-    Father   incarnate.     Called   Monarchi- 
istic  Mon-   ans   and  Patripassians    in   the  West, 
archianism.  and  Sabellians  in  the  F^ast,  they  were 
combated  by  TertuUian,  Origen,  No- 
vatian,  and,  above  all,  Hippolytus.     According  to 
the  latter,  the  Monarchian  controversy  disturbed 
the  entire  Church;   while  TertuUian  and  Origen  de- 
clare that  in  their  day  the  "  economic  "  Trinity 
and  the  application  of  the  concept  of  the  Logos  to 
Christ  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  majority 
of  Christians.     The  popularity  of  modalism,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  is  reflected  in  the  multitude  of 
apocryphal  acts  of  the  apostles  (see  Apocrypha, 
B,  II.),  which  almost  invariably  represent  or  ap- 
proximate modalistic  Christology.    Here,  too,  falls 
the  Christology  of  Irenceua,  with  its  strange  attempt 
to   blend    the    Logos-Christology   with    modalism. 
In  Rome  Monarchianism  had  been  the  official  teach- 
ing for  nearly  a  generation;  and  that  it  was  no  new 
thing  in  the  Church  is  clear  from  the  presence  of  a 
Monarchian    faction    among    the    Montanists   and 
Marcionitcs.    The  predominance  of  Monarchianism 
in  the  Church  was  due  primarily  to  the  struggle 
with  Gnosticism;    and  though  its  adherents  were 
mostly    not    professed    theologians,    adherents    of 


scientific  training  were  not  lacking.  The  medalists 
claimed  by  their  doctrines  to  obviate  ditheism,  to 
assert  the  complete  divinity  of  Christ,  and  to  cut 
the  groimd  from  imder  Gnosticism.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  its  cardinal  hypothesis  was  too  evident,  and 
it  was  lost  as  soon  as  it  saw  itself  obliged  to  assuine 
either  the  defensive  or  offensive.  Its  contest  with 
orthodoxy  was  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  genuine  and  the  Platonizing 
Stoics  on  the  concept  of  God.  As  the  latter  sub- 
ordinated Plato's  transcendental,  dispassionate  God 
to  the  Logos  (God)  of  HeracUtus  and  the  Stoics,  so 
Origen  reproached  the  Monarchians  with  remain- 
ing content  with  the  visible  God  operating  in  the 
world,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  ''  ultimate  " 
God.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when 
once  modalistic  Monarchianism  had  invoked  the 
aid  of  science  (i.e.,  of  Stoicism),  it  was  on  the  road 
to  a  pantheistic  concept  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the 
earliest  literary  representatives  oi  Monarchianism 
had  a  distinctly  monotheistic  interest  which  cen- 
tered in  Biblical  Christianity. 

As  dynamistic  Monarchianism  first  gained  vogue 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  Church  of  this  same  region  seems 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  earliest  Patripassian 
controversy;  and  in  both  instances 
2.  Rise  Asia  Minor  may  be  regarded  as  having 
of  Patri-  transplanted  the  strife  to  Rome.  Noe- 
passianism  tus,  who  seems  to  have  been  exoom- 
at  Rome,  municated  about  230,  doubtless  first 
attracted  attention  as  a  Monarchian, 
probably  in  the  last  fifth  of  the  second  century, 
either  at  his  native  city  Smyrna,  or  at  Ephesus. 
His  exconmiunication  in  Asia  Minor  seems  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  entire  controversy  had  been 
settled  at  Rome.  Epigonus  (d.  200),  a  pupil  of 
Noetus,  came  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
Zephyrinus,  and  is  said  there  to  have  promulgated 
the  teachings  of  his  master  and  to  have  founded  a 
separate  Patripassian  party.  The  first  head  of  the 
faction  was  Cleomenes,  the  pupil  of  Epigonus,  and 
in  215  he  was  succeeded  by  Sabellius.  Although 
they  were  opposed  at  Rome  especially  by  Hippoly- 
tus, the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  Roman 
Christians  was  Monarchian.  Even  Zephyrinus,  like 
his  predecessor  Victor,  was  inclined  toward  modal- 
ism, though  his  chief  endeavor  seems  to  have  been 
to  avoid  schism  at  any  cost.  His  policy  was  fol- 
^owed  by  his  successor  Calixtus  (217-222);  but 
when  the  struggle  only  became  intensffied,  he  re- 
solved to  excommunicate  both  Sabellius  and  Hip- 
polytus, though  it  is  not  impossible  that  Hippolytus 
and  his  minority  had  already  broken  with  Calix- 
tus. The  moderates  of  both  parties  seem  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  Christological  formula  pro- 
posed by  Calixtus,  and  formed  the  bridge  by  which 
the  Roman  Christians  passed  from  Monarchian  to 
hypostatic  Christology.  The  small  faction  of  Hip- 
polytus maintained  an  existence  in  Rome  for  some 
fifteen  years;  the  Sabellians  survived  still  longer. 
The  scantiness  of  the  sources  for  the  history  of 
Monarchianism  in  Rome — ^to  say  nothing  of  other 
cities — despite  the  discovery  of  the  Philosophip- 
meruiy  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  TertuUian 
never  mentions  Noetus,  Epigonus,  Cleomenes,  or 
Calixtus,  but  mentions  a  Monarchian    in    Rome 
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il^norcd  entirely  by  Hippolytus^  Pmxeas,  He  prob- 
ably came  to  Rome  during  the  pODtificatc  of  Vic- 
tor, but  rnmiiiued  there  only  a  short  time.  Fifteen 
years  later,  when  the  controversy  was  in  full  course 
at  Home  and  Carthage,  his  name  was  forgotten. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Tertullian  polemized  against 
liim  as  the  first  to  aroiLse  controversy  in  Carthage, 
although  in  his  attacks  he  regarded  the  conditions 
of  about  210,  with  reference,  apparently,  to  the 
Roman  Monarchians.  Praxeas  was  a  confessor  of 
Aisia  Minor,  the  first  to  bring  the  Chris tological  cori- 
tro^^eray  to  Rome,  and  a  man  filled  with  zeal  against 
the  rising  prophetic  school.  Not  only  ciid  he  find 
no  opposition  at  Rome,  but  he  even  induced  the 
pontiff  (either  Eleutherus  or  Victor)  to  retract  the 
•'  letters  of  p>eace  "  which  he  liad  bestowed  on  the 
new  prophets  and  their  co  mm  unities  in  Asia.  But 
the  presence  of  Praxeas  in  Rome  caused  no  lasting 
strife.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Carthage,  where  he 
opposed  the  hypostatic  Christology,  only  to  be  si- 
lenced and  forced  to  a  written  retraction  by  Ter- 
tuUiaii.  Thu,»i  eniled  the  first  phase  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  name  of  Fraxeaw  %'anishe<l;  nor  b 
anything  certainly  known  of  the  downfall  of  Mo- 
narehianism  in  Cartilage. 

The  sources  are  too  scanty  for  a  complete  pre^ 
eentment  of  the  tenetii  of  the  earlier  modalistic 
Monarchianism*  Yet  the  sources  are  not  alone  to 
blame;  for  the  theory  that  in  Christ 
3,  Doc-  God  hirrL«5elf  had  become  incarnate 
triaes  of  might  lead  to  wild  hj-potheses  of  trans- 
the  Early  formation  or  approximate  dynamistic 
Modalista.  Monarchianism,  Again,  so  soon  as  the 
indwelling  of  the  "  divinity  of  the  Fa- 
ther "  in  Jesus  was  not  regarded  strictly  a%  an  in- 
carnation, the  way  was  open  for  the  Artemonite 
heresy  (see  Aktemon).  In  the  writings  of  Origen 
are  many  passages  which  may  refer  to  either  mod- 
alista or  Artemonites,  especially  as  the  two  were 
united  by  their  opposition  to  the  Logos-Christology, 
The  best  account  of  the  older  modalists  Ls  contained 
in  the  polemic  of  Hippolytua  against  Noetus.  His 
followers  held  that  Christ  was  the  Father,  and  that 
the  Father  him.self  had  been  born,  had  suffered, 
and  died.  If  Christ  is  God,  he  is  surely  the  Father, 
or  else  not  God;  and  therefore,  if  Christ  suffered, 
then  Cod  suffered.  Vet  it  was  not  only  their  de- 
cided monotheism,  which  made  them  term  their 
opponents  ditheists,  that  led  them  on ;  they  were 
impelletli  besides  this,  by  their  interest  in  the  divinity 
of  Jesu^H,  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  be  main- 
tained solely  by  their  teachings,  in  support  of  wliich 
they  appealed  to  such  passages  as  Ex.  iii.  6,  xx. 
2-3;  Isji,  xliv.  6,  xlv.  5,  14-15;  Bar.  iii.  36;  John 
X.  30,  xiv.  8-9;  Rom,  ix.  5,  Whde  they  thus  rec- 
ognized the  Gospel  of  John,  they  explainetl  away 
its  aUusioQS  to  the  Logoa  allegorically.  In  liis  Phi- 
los&pkumerm  Hippolytus  asserts  that  the  Noetians 
maintained  that  the  distinction  between  the  Father 
ODd  the  Son  was  merely  nominal  (except  in  so  far 
aa  it  was  redemptorial).  since  the  one  God,  when 
bom  as  man,  appeared  as  the  Son.  God  is  invisible 
when  he  will,  and  %asible  when  he  will  (thm  Ijeing 
based  on  an  appenl  to  the  <'J Id-Testament  the- 
ophanies);  and  in  like  manner  he  m  both  incom- 
prelieosible  and  comprehensible,  unconctuerable  and 


coEiquerable,  unbegotten  and  begotten,  immortal  and 
mortal.  In  so  far  as  the  Father  suffered  himself  to 
be  bom  of  the  virgin,  he  is  the  eon  of  himself,  and 
not  of  another,  and  he  who  suffered  the  pajvsion  and 
rose  on  the  third  day  was  the  God  and  Father  of  all. 
While  Stoic  influence  can  not  Im  denied  in  the 
Noetian  system,  the  basis  is  certain  ancient  quasi- 
liturgical  formulajs  as  used  by  Ignatius,  the  author 
of  1 1  Clement,  and  Melito,  and  of  simibr  purport 
mth  the  views  juat  cited. 

The    concept    and    importance    of    the    human 

**  flesh  "  of  Jesus,  according  to  these  Monarchians, 

is   uncertain  (see  FLKisH).     More  complicatf'd  are 

the  Monarchianistic  foramlas  attacked  liy  Tertiil- 

iian  in  the  Ad  versus  Prnxf^m  and  as- 

4.  Later     crilx>d    by    Hippolytus    to    Calixtus. 

Modalism  Tertullian's  Monarchians  maintain  the 
and  Catho-  complete  identity  of  the  Father  and 

lie  Com-     the  Son,  and  had  no  place  for  the  Logos 

promise,  in  their  Christology,  regarding  the 
word  as  empty  sound.  Like  the  Noe- 
tians, they  were  intensely  monotheistic  and  feared 
the  reemdesoence  of  Gnosticism  in  liypa^tatic 
Christology.  Oblige*!  to  explain  the  Biblical  pa^f^- 
sagea  in  which  the  Son  appears  as  distinct  from  the 
Father,  they  asserted  that  the  flesh  made  the  Fa- 
ther the  Son.  or  that  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
the  flesh  (the  man,  Jesus)  was  the  Son,  and  the 
spirit  (Gotl,  Christ)  was  the  Father,  appealing,  in 
support  of  their  view,  to  Luke  i.  35.  Since  God  h 
spirit  only,  he  could  not  suffer;  but  by  assuming 
human  flesh,  he  could  be  a  fellow  sufferer.  It  Is  at 
once  evident  tliat  as  soon  as  the  distinction  be* 
tween  Hesh  (the  Son)  and  spirit  (the  Father)  was 
taken  seriousiy,  the  doctrine  approached  the  Artem* 
onite  teaching.  Yet  such  a  distinction  could  not 
satisfy  the  advocates  of  the  Logos  Christolog\', 
eince  it  maintained  the  identity  of  the  Father  with 
the  spirit  in  Christ.  Any  attempt  to  recognize  the 
Logos  Clu-istology  on  the  basis  of  modalism  neces- 
sarily led  to  dynamistic  Monarchianism;  yet  the 
formulas  of  both  Zephyrinus  and  Oalixtus  had 
arisen  from  efforts  at  compromise.  In  the  formula 
of  the  latter — ^that  God  (the  Logos,  both  Father 
and  Son)  was  an  indiviaibie  spirit  filling  all  things, 
the  incamate  spirit  being  identical  with  the  Fa- 
ther, so  that  the  human  manifestation  was  the  Son 
and  the  indwelUng  spirit  the  Father,  the  Father 
suffering  with  the  Son — Grigen  rightly  recognized 
a  mixture  of  Sal^ellian  and  Theodotian  views.  The 
adoption  of  this  fonnula  in  Rome,  exa^pt  by  a  few 
extreiniHt«  of  either  party,  was  due  not  only  to  its 
admission  of  the  Logos-concept,  but  to  its  declara- 
tion that,  at  the  incarnation,  God  had  deified  the 
flesh;  and  that  the  Son,  as  representing  the  essen- 
tially deified  flesh,  should  he  regarded  as  a  second 
person,  though  tnily  one  with  God.  The  formula 
was,  moreover,  admirably  adapted,  by  its  ambigu- 
ity, to  establish  among  the  faithful  the  mystery 
under  whose  protection  hypostatic  Christology 
gradually  gained  entrance. 

Hypostatic  Christology,  aa  opposed  to  modalism, 
was  evolvetl  between  200  and  250  on  the  basis  of 
the  theology  of  the  apologists.  It  ea'^ily  refuted,  by 
argumenta  from  the  Bible,  the  Monarchian  idenli- 
ficatioQ  of  the  Father  with  the  Son,  and  rejected 
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as  an  innovation  the  Patripassian  doctrine.  In 
their  concept  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mon- 
archians  were  generally  supported  by 
5.  Struggle  the  earliest  Christian  tradition.  Their 
between  opponents,  well  aware  of  the  difficul- 
Hypostat-  ties  confronting  them,  plunged  into 
ism  and  speculation,  even  at  the  risk  of  ap- 
Modalism.  proximating  Gnosticism.  Yet  in  their 
Christology  Tertullian  and  his  disciples 
were  unable  either  to  satisfy  the  Christian  views 
or  to  silence  their  opponents;  for  though  their 
Logos  was  essentially  one  with  God,  yet  in  origin 
he  is  an  inferior  divine  being.  This  view,  moreover, 
conflicted  with  liturgical  tradition,  which  taught 
that  God  himself  must  be  seen  in  Christ;  while  the 
attempt  to  deduce  the  appellation  of  Son  of  God 
for  Christ  from  an  act  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  instead  of  from  his  miraculous  birth,  was 
opposed  by  dogmatic  tradition.  The  final  conquest 
of  Monarchianism,  impossible  for  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus,  was  achieved  by  Origen  and  the  Alex- 
andrine theologians.  In  the  Logos-doctrine  of  the 
third  century,  there  was  no  positive  answer  to  the 
problem  whether  the  divine  which  was  manifest  on 
earth  in  Christ  was  identical  with  the  Godhead. 
Athanasius  was  the  first  to  make  certain  reply  on 
the  basis  of  the  Logos-doctrine;  but  until  his  time 
the  modalistic  Monarchians  represented  a  primi- 
tive and  valuable  movement  in  the  Church.  After 
Calixtus'  formula  of  compromise  and  the  excom- 
munication of  Sabellius  (see  Caltxtus  I.),  aggres- 
sive modalism,  as  well  as  Hippolytus'  sect,  declined 
in  the  West.  Nevertheless,  sporadic  modalistic 
tendencies,  formulas,  and  doctrines  still  survived, 
as  assailed  by  the  Creed  of  Aquileia,  by  Cyprian, 
and  by  Dionysius  of  Rome,  and  as  shown  by  nu- 
merous passages  in  the  writings  of  Commodian. 
There  were  Sabellians  at  Rome  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century.  The  true  cause  of  the  downfall  of  western 
modalism  lay  in  the  firm  attitude  assumed  by  the 
West  in  the  Roman  struggle,  in  the  energetic  de- 
fense of  the  homooiLstn,  and  in  the  rejection  of  the 
formula  of  three  hypostases. 

VI.  Modalistic  Monarchians  in  the  East;    Sabel- 
Uanism:     The  term  "  Sabellians  "  was  applied  in 
the  East,  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
to   the   modalistic   Monarchians,    and 
z.  Sabellius;  occurs  sporadically  in  the  West  in  the 
Obscurity    fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     The  data 
of  the       concerning  the  teaching  of  Sabellius 
Sources,     himself  and  of  his  inmiediate  succes- 
sors, however,  is  very  confused.     Not 
only  have  the  doctrines  of  Marcellus  of  Ancyra 
(q.v.)  been  confounded  with  those  of  Sabellius — 
especially  as  Monarchianism  assumed  various  forms 
in  the  century  between  Hippolytus  and  Athana- 
sius— but  philosophical  speculation  also  entered  in, 
and   Kenotic    (see    Kenosis)    and   transformation 
theories  were  developed;   besides  which,  deductions 
were  drawn  and  consequent  tenets  assigned  by  the 
sources  which  probably  never  existed  in  the  form 
described.     It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  write  a 
history  of  Monarchianism  from  Calixtus  to  Marcel- 
lus, no  matter  how  carefully  all  available  material 
be  studied.     Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that,  at  least 
between  220  and  270,  the  battle  against  Monarchi- 


anism must  have  been  bitter  in  the  East,  a 
that  the  development  of  the  Logos  Christology  ii 
there  directly  influenced  by  this  opposition.  T 
very  fact  that  in  the  East  Monarchianism  was  ; 
most  exclusively  known  as  "  Sabellianism  "  sho 
that  schisms  first  arose  there  through  the  action 
of  Sabellius,  that  is,  after  the  fourth  decade  of  t 
third  century.  Apparently  during  the  pontifica 
of  Zephyrinus,  SabeUius,  who  was  probably  bo 
in  the  Pentapolis  in  Libya,  became  the  success 
of  Cleomenes  as  the  head  of  the  Monarchians 
Rome.  With  his  excommunication  by  Calixtus, 
became  the  leader  of  a  Monarchian  sect  whii 
branded  Calixtus  as  an  apostate.  He  was  still 
Rome  when  Hippolytus  wrote  the  Philosophumen 
and  there  developed  far-reaching  relations,  esp 
cially  with  the  East.  His  doctrines,  which  we 
evidently  unknown  to  Origen,  were  closely  akin 
those  of  Noetus,  from  which  they  differed,  hoi 
ever,  both  in  their  more  exact  theology  and  in  tht 
recognition  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  cardinal  ten 
of  Sabellius  was  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tl 
Holy  Ghost  are  identical,  but  with  three  name 
Ever  inspired  by  a  rigid  monotheism,  Sabellius  al 
termed  the  one  God  the  **  Son-Father,"  evident 
to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ditheism,  meaning  heret 
the  final  designation  of  God  himself,  and  not  ac 
manifestations  of  a  monad  remaining  in  the  bacl 
ground.  At  the  same  time,  he  taught  that  God 
not  the  Father  and  the  Son  simultaneously;  h\ 
that  he  became  operative  in  three  successive  ene 
gies:  first,  as  the  person  ("  manifestation/'  m 
'*  hypostasis  ")  of  the  Father,  the  creator  and  legi 
lator;  then  as  the  person  of  the  Son  as  the  R 
deemer  (this  period  extending  from  the  incanu 
tion  to  the  assumption);  and  finally  as  the  perse 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  maker  and  giver  of  lif 
It  is  improbable,  however,  that  he  was  able  to  mai 
a  strict  delimitation  of  these  successive  person 
for  he  can  scarcely  have  avoided  the  recognitio 
of  the  continuous  activity  of  God  the  Father  i 
nature. 

While  both  Sabellius  and  his  followers  acknow 

edged  the  catholic  canon,  Epiphanius  states  ths 

they  derived  their  entire  heresy  from  certain  apa 

ryphal  books,  especially  from  the  Gospel  of  tli 

Egyptians.     It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Sabellia 

Christology  was  not  essentially  diffei 

2.  Relations  ent  from  the  older  Patripassian  syi 

and  Decay  tem.    The  only  noteworthy  points  c 

of  Sabel-    divergence  were  the  attempt  to  den 

lianism.     onstrate   the   succession    of   the  pei 

sons;     the    recognition    of    the   Hoi 

Ghost;    and  the  formal  parallelization  of  the  pei 

son  of  the  Father  with  the  two  other  persons.    Tl 

first  point  may  be  regarded  as  a  harking  back  t 

rigid  modalism,  while  the  second  was  in  keepin 

with  the  new  theological  school.    The  most  impoi 

tant  point  was  the  third,  since  by  paralleling  tl 

person  and  the  energy  of  the  Father  with  the  otlw 

two  persons,  not  only  was  cosmology  introduce 

into  modalism  as  a  parallel  to  soteriology,  but  tl 

preeminence  of  the  Father  over  the  Son  and  tl 

Holy  Ghost  was  broken.    Thus  the  way  was  pp 

pared  for  Athanasian  and  Augustinian  Christolof 

— Sabellius  was  the  forerunner  of  the  ezduai^ 
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homoousios.  The  doctrines  of  SabeUius  were  re- 
jected by  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (q.v.),  who  found  no 
recognition  of  the  Logos  in  Sabellianism,  and  con- 
sequently deemed  that  his  fellow  Monarchian  had 
formed  an  incorrect  concept  of  God.  But  his  Mon- 
archianism  won  few  adherents.  The  times  had 
changed;  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Father  and 
the  Logos  had  been  enunciated;  and  Monarchian- 
ism  had  become  superfluous  in  the  Church.  The 
controversy  of  the  two  Dionysii,  though  properly  a 
preliminary  to  Arianism,  must  be  mentioned  here, 
since  the  Sabellian  tendencies  in  the  Pentapolis  led 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  a  rigid  statement  of  his 
doctrine.  The  ambiguity  of  Origen's  Christological 
terminology,  however,  is  revealed  in  the  formulas 
of  his  disciples  Dionysius  and  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
gus,  which  contain  passages  susceptible  of  Mon- 
archianistic  interpretation,  though,  like  Origen, 
both  were  bitter  opponents  of  the  Monarchian  sjrs- 
tem.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in 
the  period  between  250  and  320  there  was  a  fre- 
quent tendency  toward  tritheism,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  deep-seated  mistrust  of 
the  Logos  Christology  as  imperiling  Monarchian- 
ism,  so  that  Origen's  followers  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  emphasize  Monarchianistic  tenets.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  third  century  the  fluidity  of 
uU  dogmatic  concepts  thus  led  to  a  condition  of 
theological  confusion.  What  Athanasius  and  later 
writers  called  Sabellianism  was  a  comprehensive 


term  for  various  doctrinal  systems,  modified  by 
philosophical  concepts  and  the  influence  of  Alex- 
andrine theology.  The  bold  attempt  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  to  return  to  primitive  tradition  came  too 
late;  and  the  same  judgment  holds  of  the  effort  of 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra  to  abandon  Alexandrine  specu- 
lation as  a  whole  and  to  solve  the  Christological 
problem  by  again  taking  up  Biblical  concepts  and 
the  theology  of  Irenseus.  The  problem  remained 
confined  to  the  limits  of  Origen's  theology,  and  here 
it  met  its  fate.    See  Antitrinitarianism,  §  2. 

(Adolf  Harnack.) 
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I.  Monasticism   in  the  East:    Monasticism  is  a 

general  term  for  the  system  of  renunciation  of  life 

in  the  world  for  that  of  devotion  and  asceticism. 

A  trace  of  the  attitude  which  later  characterized  this 

system  may  be  found  in  the  preference 

I.  Ante-  given  by  Paul  to  the  unmarried  over 
Nicene     the  married  state  (I  Cor.  vii.  38, 40)  and 

Practiae.  in  his  counsel  not  to  marry  on  account 
of  the  expected  return  of  the  Lord 
(verse  26).  In  the  Roman  church  of  the  apostolic 
period  there  appeared  an  Encratite  tendency  which 
taught  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine  (Rom.  xiv. 
2,  21).  The  Acts,  too,  characterize  the  four  daugh- 
ters of  Philip  the  deacon  as  virgins;  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  designates  as  the  **  first-fruits  unto 
Ciod  and  to  the  Lamb  "  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  "  which  were  not  defiled  with  women  " 
(xiv.  4).  Hegesippus  states  that  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  lived  as  a  Nazarite  in  complete  abstinence 
from  meat  and  wine  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  II.,  xxiii.). 
The  works  of  the  apostolic  fathers  and  apologists 
are  full  of  references  to  both  men  and  women  who 
lived  an  ascetic  life.  Ignatius  names  as  their  mo- 
tive for  renunciation  of  marriage  "  respect  for  the 
body  which  is  the  Lord's,"  Athenagoras  the  hope 
of  a  higher  reward  in  heaven.    The  claim  of  the 


ascetics  to  the  first  rank  in  the  church  on  earth,  as 
the  most  perfect  Christians,  is  early  heard.  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  warns  them  not  to  boast,  and  Igna- 
tius rebukes  some  who  thought  themselves  more 
than  the  bishops.  There  was  perfect  freedom  in 
the  ascetic  life  in  this  early  period.  Some  merely 
abstained  from  marriage,  others  from  meat  and 
wine  as  well.  The  renunciation  of  property  did  not 
always  go  with  that  of  marriage;  Csrprian  (De 
habitu  virginum,  vii.)  knew  some  consecrated  vir- 
gins who  still  retained  their  own  property.  Some 
of  them  continued  to  live  in  their  own  houses,  others 
lived  in  common  in  special  dwellings  called  par- 
thenones.  The  same  is  true  of  the  male  ascetics. 
Origen  lived  unmarried,  without  property,  in  con- 
stant prayer  and  meditation,  abstaining  from  meat 
and  wine  and  imposing  the  severest  penances  on 
himself;  in  fact,  his  life  differed  from  that  of  later 
monks  only  in  being  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
world.  A  strict  cloistral  separation  is  not  found  in 
early  asceticism,  though  a  certain  degree  of  retire- 
ment was  required  from  women  who  adopted  this 
life.  The  male  ascetics  passed  from  place  to  place 
after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  '*  confirming  the 
churches."  Their  self-denying  activity  and  care 
for  the  sick  and  friendless  during  the  persecution 
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of  Diocletian  is  lauded  by  Euaebius  (De  martynbua 
Palastirus,  x.,  xi.). 

The  first  witness  for  a  public  vow  of  viif^ty  for 
women  is  Tertullian  (De  virgine  vdandOf  xiv.). 
This  vow,  however,  had  no  legal  force;  a  marriage 

contracted  by  one  who  had  made  it 

2.  Official  was  valid  (Cyprian,  Epist.,  bdi.).   But 

Status,      penalties    were   early   decreed   for   a 

breach  of  such  a  vow;  thus  the  Span- 
ish Council  of  Elvira  (306)  imposed  lifelong  ex- 
communication, while  that  of  Ancyra  (314)  only 
^  required  the  same  penance  as  for  bigamy,  or  excom- 
munication for  a  year.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  oentiuy  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced of  the  priest  before  whom  the  vow  was 
pronounced  giving  the  virgin  a  veil  and  a  special 
robe  (Ambrose,  De  virginibus,  I.,  xi.).  Men,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Basil  made  no 
public  vow  and  were  distinguished  by  no  special 
costume.  In  spite  of  the  high  regard  felt  for  the 
ascetics,  the  church  of  the  first  centuries  was  forced 
by  its  opposition  to  Gnostics,  Encratites,  and  Mon- 
tanists  into  a  certain  reserve  on  the  subject.  While 
some  of  these  sects  required  from  their  adherents 
complete  abstinence  from  meat  and  wine,  and  even 
from  marriage,  in  the  Church  only  tentative  efforts 
were  made  to  enforce  the  ascetic  ideal  on  all  its 
members  in  regard  to  food  (see  Fasting,  II.). 
Origen,  indeed,  exhorted  Christian  priests  to  per- 
petual continence,  and  the  Council  of  Elvira  threat- 
ened with  deposition  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
who  did  not  abstain  from  intercourse  with  their 
wives;  but  the  first  Council  of  Nicsea  (325)  declared - 
against  the  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy  (see 
Celibacy).  At  the  end  of  the  third  century  for  the 
first  time  is  mentioned  the  foundation  of  an  associa- 
tion of  ascetics  (Epiphanius,  Hcer.,  Ixvii.).  It 
originated  with  Heradas,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  who 
came  from  Leontopolis  in  Egypt.  It  embraced  both 
men  and  women,  who  lived  in  perpetual  abstinence 
from  marriage,  from  meat,  and  from  wine  (see 
Heraclas). 

It  was  in  this  second  half  of  the  third  century 
that  monasticism  properly  so  called  originated  and 
the  ideal  of  an  entire  separation  from  the  world 
was  realized.  The  cause  of  the  new  movement, 
which  made   large   numbers  desert   the   world   in 

order  to  live  an  ascetic  and  contem- 
3.  The  plative  life  in  the  desert,  has  been 
Motive,      sought,   on  Jerome's  authority  {Vila 

Paxdi,  i.),  in  the  Decian  persecution; 
but  historical  proof  is  lacking  (for  origins  see  be- 
low, §  4).  The  same  lack  of  evidence  weakens 
the  theory  of  imitation  of  non-Christian  practise, 
as  of  Buddhism  (Hilgenfeld)  or  the  Egyptian  cult 
of  Serapis  (Weingarten).  Keim's  theory  of  the 
influence  of  Neo-Platonism  is  equally  untenable; 
though  this  system  undoubtedly  affected  the 
Church,  it  can  not  possibly  have  been  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  growth  of  monasticism,  and 
it  could  not  have  had  a  specially  strong  influence 
upon  the  rural  population  of  the  Thebaid.  The 
real  source  of  the  monastic  movement  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  ideal. 
In  the  picture  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  draws 
of  **  the  true  Gnostic,"  and  still  more  clearly  in 


Origen,  may  be  traced  the  coaoeption  (^  the  per- 
fect Christian  as  one  who  lives  remote  from  tiie 
world  and  its  passions.  It  is  true,  of  ooune,  that 
the  distressing  social  and  political  oircumstanoeB  of 
Egypt  later  in  the  third  oentiuy  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  Christian  heroism  and  of  the  tendency 
to  fly  from  the  world,  just  as  similar  conditions 
farther  west  called  forth  the  movement  of  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  the  Dona- 
tist  controversy  (see  Donatism).  But  the  principal 
motive  of  Christian  monasticism  was  the  desire  to 
attain  everlasting  happiness  and  moral  perfecUoo 
by  escape  from  the  world.* 

Some  individual  instances  of  this  flight  may  have 
existed  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. In  connection  with  Jerome's  Viia  Pauli  (ut 
sup.)  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
4.  Egyptian  find  the  origin  of  Christian  monas- 
Origins;  ticism  in  Paul  of  Thebes  as  a  result  of 
Anthony  the  Decian  persecution.  This  was 
and  thought  to  be  substantiated  by  the 
Ammonius.  account  in  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  VI., 
xlii.)  of  **  flight  into  deserts  and  moun- 
tain regions  "  at  this  time.  But  the  historicity  of 
the  Vita  Pauli  is  now  not  recognized.  As  a  conse- 
quence, if  satisfactory  historical  evidence  alone  be 
considered,  the  title  of  the  first  hermit  must  be 
assigned  to  Anthony,  whose  life  was  written,  from 
knowledge  based  on  close  personal  relationship,  by 
Athanasius  (soon  after  Anthony's  death,  or  between 
356  and  362;  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iv.  188- 
221).  St.  Anthony  was  bom  of  wealthy  Christian 
parents  at  Coma,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  E^srpt, 
c.  250,  lost  his  parents  when  he  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  six  months  later  gave  all  his  goods  to  the 
poor,  leaving  his  sister  to  the  care  of  a  pious  woman, 
and  retired  first  to  a  tomb  and  then  to  a  ruined 
castle  near  the  Nile,  where  he  lived  alone  for  twenty 
years.  He  issued  from  his  retirement  at  times  to 
instruct  the  multitudes  who  came  to  hear  him,  and 
sometimes  visited  the  Christians  of  Alexandria  to 
comfort  them  in  times  of  stress.  Eventually  he  re- 
tired still  farther  into  the  solitude  near  the  Red  Sea, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  105,  attended  only  by 
the  two  disciples  Amathas  and  Macarius  (q.v.). 
He  seems  to  have  created  no  regular  organization; 
the  colonies  of  hermits  which  were  known  as  monas- 
tBria  were  united  only  by  ties  of  free  fellowship 
under  his  spiritual  direction.  The  "  Rule "  as- 
cribed to  him  is  not  his,  though  it  is  of  Egyptian 
origin  and  very  old.    Tracing  the  further  develop- 

*  While  in  the  text  the  proximate  cause  of  monasticisin  is 
probably  correctly  given,  and  "  imitation  "  of  non-^Thiistian 
practise  m  rightly  rejected,  the  more  fimdamental  cause  is 
passed  over.  This  is  the  belief,  common  to  most  advanced 
and  to  some  primitive  religions,  that  "  the  world  "  or  '*  the 
flesh  "  is  an  evil,  and  that  consequently  perfection  in  the  re~ 
ligious  life  is  soonest  and  best  attained  by  retirement  from 
the  world  and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  This  was  the  mo- 
tive in  the  asceticism  of  Brahman  ism  and  Buddhism  (qq.v.), 
of  Greece,  and  of  the  Hanifs  of  Arabia  (see  Mohammkd, 
Mohammedanism,  IV.,  1).  It  is  one  of  the  curious  facts  of 
history  and  of  logic  that  the  subduing  of  the  flesh  was  at- 
tempted in  either  of  two  forms — total  abstention  from  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  r>Ieasures  and  denial  of  the  demands  of 
appetite  or  extreme  indulgence.  In  the  Christian  sphere 
this  latter  appeared  in  certain  of  the  Gnostic  outgrowths, 
and  a  sporadic  case  was  the  Christian-Philadelphia  Society 
(see  BuTTULB,  Eva  von).  G.  W.  G. 
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ment  of  EJgyptian  monasticism,  especially  in  the 
UuUnia  Launaca  of  Palladius  and  the  Historia 
numachorum  of  Rufinus,  during  Anthony's  lifetime 
independent  colonies  of  hennits  appear  to  have 
been  established  in  Lower  Egypt  by  Ammonius  or 
Amun,  the  father  of  Nitrian  monasticism.  He  had 
been  married  against  his  will;  after  a  life  of  con- 
tinence lasting  eighteen  years,  his  wife  turned  their 
house  into  a  home  for  consecrated  virgins,  while  he 
went  out  into  the  desert,  forty  Roman  miles  to  the 
south  of  Alexandria,  and  gathered  (according  to 
Palladius)  not  less  than  500  disciples  around  him. 
They  lived  either  solitary  or  in  small  communities, 
and  assembled  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the 
church,  served  by  eight  priests,  for  common  wor- 
ship. The  day  was  divided  between  work  and 
prayer;  the  strictest  discipline  prevailed.  After 
twenty-two  years  of  this  life,  Ammonius  died  some 
time  before  356,  while  Anthony  was  yet  living. 
Among  his  disciples  were  Arsisius,  Serapion,  Cro- 
nius,  Putubastus,  Asion,  and  Didymus,  while  the 
younger  generation  of  the  Nitrian  colony  included 
Pambo,  Benjamin,  ApoUonius,  and  the  four  **  Long 
Brothers,"  Anunonius,  Dioscurus,  Eusebius,  and 
Euthymius.  The  Nitrian  monks  were  especially 
devoted  to  the  theology  of  Origen,  and  when  he  was 
declared  a  heretic  by  TheophUus  of  Alexandria  in 
399,  they  had  their  share  of  persecution. 

Twenty-four  hours'  journey  to  the  southward,  in 
the  Scetic  desert  near  a  place  called  Cellia,  another 
famous  colony  had  its  abode.  The  cells  were  even 
more  primitive  than  the  Nitrian,  and  perpetual 
silence  was  the  rule,  except  when  the  monks  came 
together  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
5.  Other  for  public  worship.  According  to  Cas- 
Egyptian  sian,  Macarius,  caUed  '*  the  Great,'' 
Settlements,  was  the  first  to  settle  here  (see  Ma- 
carius, 1).  Palladius  asserts  that  this 
was  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  that  he  possessed 
the  gifts  of  healing  and  prophecy.  His  sayings 
in  the  Apaphthegmata  and  the  fifty  homilies  still 
preserved  give  the  idea  of  a  pious  and  humble 
character  and  an  important  representative  of  prim- 
itive Christian  mysticism.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  either  in  387  or  in  383.  His  principal 
associates  were  the  Ethiopian  Moses,  Pachon,  and 
Macarius  the  Younger.  Two  of  his  disciples, 
Evagrius  Ponticus  (q.v.)  and  Marcus  Eremita  (q.v.), 
attained  some  importance  as  writers.  By  tbs  end 
of  the  fourth  centiuy  Egypt  was  full  of  hermits, 
living  either  solitary  or  in  communities.  The 
numbers  attributed  to  them  may  be  exagger- 
ated (e.g.,  20,000  women  and  10,000  men  at 
Oxyrhynchus  in  central  Egypt);  but  the  extent  of 
the  movement  is  attested  not  only  by  Athanasius 
in  more  than  one  passage,  but  by  the  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Valens  in  365,  and  by  his  drafting  5,000 
Nitrian  monks  as  soldiers  in  375.  The  loose  fellow- 
ship of  the  E^gyptian  hermits  was  organized  by 
Pachomius  (q.v.),  who  surrounded  the  scattered 
cells  by  a  wall  and  gave  the  monks  a  conunon  rule 
of  life.  This  earliest  monastic  rule  is  primitive  and 
incomplete;  but  it  enforces  the  duty  of  labor,  makes 
an  effort  to  systematise  the  devotional  life,  con- 
tains provisions  concerning  clothing,  food,  and 
hours  of  sleep,  and  by  forbidding  the  reception  of 


strangers  attempts  to  shut  off  the  monastery  from 
the  world.  While  the  older  sort  of  hermit  colonies 
still  maintained  their  existence,  the  cenobitic  sys- 
tem spread  rapidly  throughout  Egypt.  The  hermit 
life  was  less  adapted  for  women.  Pachomius  f oimded 
the  first  convent  for  his  sister  Mary,  and  the  clois- 
tered life  was  adopted  by  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  female  ascetics.  At  the  same  time  a 
niunber  of  communities  of  women  continued  to 
exist  in  which  a  less  strict  rule  of  asceticism  and 
seclusion  from  the  world  prevailed. 

From  Cgypt  monasticism  spread  to  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  which  produced  two  important  ascetic 
writers  in  Nilus  Sinaita  (see  Nilub,  1)  and  Johannes 
Climacus  (q.v.),  and  to  Palestine,  in  the  southern 
part  of  which  Hilarion  (q.v.)  of  Gaza, 
6.  In  a  disciple  of  Anthony,  introduced  the 
Palestine  hermit  life  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
and  Syria,  fourth  centiuy.  Sozomen  and  Pal- 
ladius mention  a  number  of  Palestin- 
ian hermits,  and  numerous  monasteries  arose  here 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Melania, 
a  rich  Roman  woman  and  a  friend  of  Rufinus, 
founded  a  convent  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  an- 
other Roman,  Paula  (d.  404),  houses  for  both  monks 
and  nuns  at  Bethlehem.  A  younger  Melania  (d. 
439)  was  also  a  noted  foimder.  The  western  monks 
and  nuns  lived  here  in  the  spirit  of  their  IJgyptian 
models,  and  Jerome  translated  the  rule  of  Pacho- 
mius for  Paula's  convent.  Syria  was,  however,  after 
£!gypt,  the  country  in  wUch  early  monasticism 
flourished  most  remarkably.  The  men  and  women 
who  were  associated  with  Aphraates  did  not  leave 
the  world,  and  were  ''  solitary  "  (as  he  calls  them 
in  the  sixth  homily,  of  337)  only  in  the  sense  of 
having  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy.  But  Jacob  of 
Nisibis  (q.v.)  seems  to  have  led  a  hermit's  life 
with  Eugenius,  the  founder  of  Persian  monasti- 
cism, before  he  became  bishop  of  Nisibis  in  309. 
According  to  the  account  which  he  wrote  of  Euge- 
nius (published  in  P.  Bedjan,  Acta  martyrum  .  .  . 
Syriace,  iii.  376-380,  7  vols.,  Paris,  1890-97),  the 
latter  seems  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  bringing 
with  him  the  cenobitic  tradition  of  the  monasteries 
of  Pachomius.  He  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with 
the  Aones  whom  Sozomen  calls  (VI.,  xxxiii.  4)  the 
founder  in  Syria  of  the  strict  hermit  life,  as  Anthony 
was  in  Egypt,  Among  the  monastic  pioneers  of 
Edessa  and  Osrhoene,  Jerome  names  as  the  first  a 
certain  Julian,  a  contemporary  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate; Ephraem  Syrus  (q.v.)  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
ascetics  of  this  region.  In  eastern  Cilicia  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Antioch  flourishing  colonies  of  her- 
mits existed  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
in  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  which  acquired  the  name  of 
the  Syrian  Thebaid.  Here  Jerome  lived  as  a  her- 
mit from  373  to  380.  In  northern  Syria  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  asceticism  represented  by  the  '*  pillar- 
saints  "  became  common  in  the  fifth  centiuy.  Its 
earliest  example  is  supposed  to  have  been  Simeon, 
who  abode  on  the  top  of  a  column  near  Antioch, 
gradually  increasing  its  height,  and  after  thirty- 
six  years  died  about  460.  This  form  of  mortifica- 
tion is  apparently  connected  with  pagan  Syrian 
prototypes.  Scattered  practitioners  of  it  were 
found  in  the  east  until  the  fifteenth  century.    The 
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most  famous  of  them  was  the  younger  Simeon  (d. 
606),  who  lived  for  sixty-eight  years  on  top  of  a 
pillar  near  Antioch.    See  Stylites. 

Information  as  to  Galatia  comes  from  Palladius, 
a  native  of  that  region.  In  Roman  Armenia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  monasticism  owed  its 
origin  to  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  (q.v.), 
7.  In  Asia  whose  semi-Arian  associates,  like  the 
Minor.  bishops  Marathonius  and  Macedonius 
(q.v.),  were  zealous  supporters  of  the 
movement.  It  assimicd  a  fanatical  character  in  Ar- 
menia, and  conflicts  resulted  with  the  hierarchy;  the 
Council  of  Gangra  (?  343)  was  obliged  to  take  action 
against  the  exaggerated  asceticism  of  the  Eustathi- 
ans.  A  cognate  phenomenon  is  the  party  of  the 
Euchites  or  Messalians  (q.v.)  in  northern  Syria  and 
Pamphylia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
They  were  still  more  radical  in  their  insistence  on  a 
life  of  unbroken  prayer,  rejected  the  sacraments  and 
fasts  of  the  Church,  and  displayed  distinctly  Mani- 
chean  tendencies.  Repressed  by  the  bishops,  they 
disappeared  for  the  time,  to  come  up  again  in  the 
medieval  sects  of  the  Bogomiles  (see  New  Mani- 
CHEANS,  I.)  and  Paulicians  (q.v.).  [The  Paulicians 
had  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  Manicheans 
or  Messalians,  and  their  origin  can  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for.  A.  H.  N.]  Monasticism  was  domesti- 
cated in  Cappadocia  flrst  by  Basil  the  Great  and 
then  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(qq.v.).  The  work  of  Basil  was  epoch-making. 
The  two  rules,  a  longer  and  a  shorter  one,  which 
bear  his  name,  while  they  are  rather  catechisms  on 
monastic  virtues  and  duties  than  formal  rules,  are 
to-day  the  only  standard  of  Greek  monasticism. 
His  ideal  is  essentially  identical  with  that  of  An- 
thony. The  monk  is  the  perfect  Christian;  the 
ascetic  life  consists  not  in  specific  practises  of  self- 
denial  but  in  the  sanctification  of  the  whole  person- 
ality; the  monk  must  exercise,  next  to  the  love  of 
God,  that  of  his  neighbor,  though  practically  this 
was  confined  to  his  fellow  monks  and  contemplated 
no  far-reaching  influence  on  the  Church  at  large  or 
on  society.  According  to  Basil,  the  monastic  life 
meant  not  a  suppression  of  nature  but  the  return  to 
it,  not  opposition  to  but  the  completion  of  ancient 
wisdom.  As  to  the  life  in  detail,  the  candidate  for 
admission  to  a  monastery  was  required  to  renounce 
his  property  and  go  through  a  period  of  probation. 
No  binding  vows  were  made;  the  apotagS  was  a  re- 
nunciation of  all  relations  with  the  world,  but  not  an 
external  act.  The  proestOa  or  head  of  the  monastery 
had  full  disciplinary  powers.  The  daily  life  of  the 
monks  was  divided  between  prayer,  for  which  there 
were  six  fixed  hours,  and  work,  especially  agricul- 
ture. There  was  no  prescription  as  to  food  except 
that  it  should  be  taken  in  moderation  and  not  serve 
to  pamper  the  palate;  the  use  of  wine  was  prohib- 
ited.    No  special  costume  was  prescribed. 

In  spite  of  Basil's  influence  in  favor  of  a  oeno- 
bitic  system,  the  hermit  life  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  It  seemed  to  many  that  the 
monastic  ideal  of  uninterrupted  devotion  could  be 
attained  only  by  the  anchorite.  But  the  two  classes 
of  monks  lived  peaceably  together,  the  cloister  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  training-school  for  the  higher 
stage.   During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Palestine 


was  the  special  home  of  monachism,  partly  on 
count  of  its  associations,  which  brought  thither 
increasing  number  of  devout  pilgrims.  Soon  a 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
8.  Later  attempt  was  made  to  link  together 
History  of  various  monasteries  and  colonies 
Oriental  hermits  in  a  common  organizati 
Monasti-  Each  of  these  classes  now  had  an  art 
cism.  mandrite  of  its  own,  chosen  by 
whole  body  and  confirmed  by 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  These  ofl&ces  assui 
considerable  importance  when  the  Cappadoc 
Theodosius  (414-519),  head  of  the  monast 
founded  by  him  and  named  after  him  at  Jerusal 
became  archimandrite  of  the  monasteries,  and 
other  Cappadocian,  Sabas  (q.v.;  439-532),  held 
corresponding  position  among  the  hermits.  Sa 
founded  seven  lauras  (see  Abbey)  or  colonies 
hermits  in  Palestine,  of  which  that  at  Jerusal 
under  his  own  guidance,  was  the  principal  ( 
Even  after  the  Mohanmiedan  conquest  in 
seventh  century,  monasticism  maintained  its  f< 
ing  in  Palestine;  but  its  consequent  isolation  cau 
it  gradually  to  decUnc.  After  Egypt  and  Palesi 
had  ceased  to  be  the  centers  of  eastern  monastic! 
this  place  was  taken  by  Constantinople.  About 
the  system  of  the  akoimeta  (monks  who  kept  up 
unbroken  prayer  day  and  night  in  three  divisi 
which  relieved  each  other)  was  introduced  there 
Alexander,  an  abbot  from  a  monastery  on 
Euphrat^.  The  monastery  of  this  kind  foum 
about  460  by  the  Roman  consular  Studius  1 
known  from  him  as  Studion  attained  special 
portance  in  the  epoch  of  the  iconoclastic  coni 
versy  through  the  work  of  its  abbot  Theodore  { 
Theodore  the  Studite),  who  reformed  Byzani 
monasticism  by  adapting  the  Basiiian  rule  to 
tered  conditions.  His  "  Constitutions,"  which 
not  drawn  up  by  him,  represent  his  work,  give  i 
cise  information  as  to  the  life  of  his  own  house,  1 
were  accepted  by  many  others.  The  reception 
a  monk,  with  the  binding  vow  which  had  been 
quired  since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  was  a  sole 
act,  considered  almost  as  a  second  baptism  in 
power  to  cleanse  from  sin.  It  was  made  at  the  f 
of  the  altar  during  the  liturgy  and  in  the  prese 
of  all  the  brethren.  After  receiving  the  tons 
and  habit,  the  new  monk  then  partook  of  the  a 
munion.  Besides  domestic  economy  and  agri< 
ture  the  monks  were  occupied  in  theology,  phik 
phy,  and  granunar,  so  that  their  houses  beca 
nurseries  of  orthodox  divinity.  The  abbot  was 
quired  to  give  a  catechetical  lecture  three  time 
week  to  the  monks.  They  were  to  live  simply  s 
temperately,  but  the  use  of  meat  was  allowed.  1 
distinction  between  makroschimoi  and  tnikroadiii 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  time 
the  iconoclastic  controversy.  The  latter,  ans^ 
ing  to  the  lay  brothers  in  the  West,  performed 
household  duties;  the  former,  the  western  ch< 
brothers,  lived  in  complete  abstraction  from  worl 
things,  devoted  wholly  to  contemplation  and  stu 
This  gradation,  though  it  weakened  the  sense 
unity,  served  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into 
monastery  of  those  who  did  not  feel  called  to  t 
upon  themselves  the  extremer  obligations.    *] 
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next  great  center  was  Mount  Athos  (see  Athos), 
which  was  inhabited  by  hermits  from  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  though  the  first  regular  monas- 
tery was  not  foimded  until  963.  In  the  Hesychastic 
controversy  (see  Hesychasts)  the  fanatical  ele- 
ment in  eastern  monachism  once  more  found  ex- 
pression. The  monks  regarded  themselves  as  in- 
spired and  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  miracles  and 
of  prophecy  in  order  to  make  what  amounted  to  a 
new  development  of  revelation.  The  colonies  on 
Moimt  Athos  increased  in  number  until  in  1045 
there  were  180.  With  its  numerous  hermits  and 
monasteries  of  combined  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic constitution,  Athos  is  still  the  most  famous 
seat  of  Greek  monasticism. 

Although  monasticism  stood  out  originally  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Church  in  the  midst  of  the 
world,  open  conflict  was  avoided.  The  bishops, 
especially  Athanasius,  succeeded  in 
9.  Relation  abating  the  anticlerical  tendencies  of 
to  Church  monasticism,  which  on  its  side  pre- 
and  State,  served  an  abiding  respect  for  the 
Church  and  its  institutions,  so  that 
the  relations  between  secular  and  regular  clergy  in 
the  East  finally  became  a  very  friendly  one,  until 
by  the  increasing  enforcement  of  celibacy  and  the 
choosing  of  dignitaries  from  the  monastic  ranks  the 
opposition  was  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
trouble  which  the  Church  had  in  the  fifth  century 
with  monastic  fanaticism  led  to  strict  regulation  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (canons  iv.,  viii.,  xxiii., 
xxiv.).  The  monasteries  and  all  the  monks  of  a 
diocese  were  to  be  subject  to  the  bishop,  without 
whose  leave  no  new  monasteries  might  be  erected; 
slaves  were  not  to  be  received  without  the  consent 
of  their  masters;  to  the  ordinary  vows  was  added 
the  obligation  of  "  stability  "  or  continuance  in  one 
fixed  residence,  to  prevent  disorderly  roving.  The 
same  line  was  foUowed  by  Justinian  in  his  monastic 
legislation,  which  became  the  model  for  all  subse- 
quent state  regulations  in  the  East.  The  second 
Trullan  synod  of  692  increased  the  freedom  of  en- 
trance into  the  monastic  state,  which  Justinian  had 
facilitated  for  slaves,  ordered  wandering  hermits 
either  to  allow  themselves  to  be  gathered  into  mon- 
asteries or  to  retire  into  the  desert  (see  Gtrovaoi), 
and  laid  down  the  principle  that  only  he  who  had 
approved  himself  as  a  cenobite  should  become  a 
hermit.  Under  the  iconoclastic  emperors  the  monks 
led  the  defense  of  images,  with  John  of  Damascus 
(q.v.),  who  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas 
on  the  Dead  Sea,  at  their  head.  The  monasteries 
underwent  great  trials  during  this  period,  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  emperors  contem- 
plated their  total  suppression.  The  Second  Council 
of  Nicsea  (787)  allowed  the  unrestricted  foundation 
of  monasteries  (though  that  of  Constantinople,  861, 
restored  the  requirement  of  episcopal  permission), 
and  reiterated  the  prohibition  of  monks  and  nuns 
leaving  their  convents.  Since  the  Trullan  synod 
of  692  had  confined  the  requirement  of  celibacy  to 
the  bishops,  they  were  thereafter  usually  taken 
from  the  monasteries,  which  gave  great  power  to 
monasticism.  This  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  monks,  who  had  given  to  the  practise  of  con- 
fession its  systematic  development,  were  long  its 
Vn.— 3Q 


chief  ministers.  The  main  service  of  Greek  monaa- 
ticism  as  a  whole  was  the  awakening  of  the  Church 
to  the  consciousness  of  practical  needs.  The 
monks'  constant  effort  for  the  sanctification  of 
their  own  hearts  had  given  them  a  deep  insight 
into  the  inner  life,  and  the  great  preachers  of  the 
East,  such  as  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  had  learned  to  know  human  nature  through 
monasticism,  while  its  influence  may  be  traced  also 
in  the  attention  paid  to  psychological  problems  in 
the  dogmatic  theology  of  John  of  Damascus. 

n.  Monasticism  in  the  West:    This  was  wholly 

of  eastern  origin.     In  his  Roman  exile  (341-343) 

Athanasius  spread  the  news  of  the  work  of  Anthony 

and  Pachomius,  and  according  to  Palladius  (Hi9' 

ioria  Lausiaoa^  i.),  a  monk  named  Isi- 

z.  Begin-  dore  visited  Rome  about  350.    Peter, 

nings  in  the  successor  of  Athanasius,  who  took 
Italy,  Gaul,  refuge  in  Rome  in  373,  perhaps  deter- 

and  Ger-  mined  the  movement  of  ascetics 
many.  toward  the  East  already  noted.  The 
first  western  monasteries  seem  to  have 
originated  between  370  and  380;  but  the  move- 
ment made  slow  progress,  and  was  hindered 
rather  than  helped  by  the  older  institution  ol 
commuriities  of  consecrated  virgins.  During  his 
Roman  sojourn  (382-385),  Jerome  labored  for  the 
promotion  of  monasticism;  but  when  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  pupil  Paula  died  in  385  as  a  result 
of  her  extreme  asceticism,  the  populace  broke  out 
in  violent  opposition,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave 
Rome,  Paula  and  her  other  daughter  Eustochium 
following  him  to  the  East  to  end  their  lives  in  a 
convent  at  Bethlehem.  Nevertheless,  when  Au- 
gustine was  in  Rome  in  388,  he  found  a  niunber  of 
monastic  '*  abodes  of  the  saints  ''  there,  and  he 
states  that  the  inmates  of  the  Roman  convents  pro- 
cured their  livelihood  by  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  northern  Italy  Ambrose  was  the  most  prom- 
inent promoter  of  monasticism;  he  founded  in  the 
suburbs  of  Milan  a  monastery  modeled  on  the 
eastern  type,  though  he  maintained  it  from  hia 
own  resources,  which  was  a  departure  from  the 
model.  Eusebius  of  Vercell^e  deserves  special  men- 
tion as  being,  with  Augustine,  the  first  to  organise 
a  community  life  of  a  more  or  less  monastic  kind 
for  the  clergy  (see  Chapter).  In  southern  Italy, 
Paulinus  (q.v.),  later  bishop  of  Nola,  was  a  pioneer 
of  the  new  movement.  It  was  for  the  monastery  of 
Pinetum,  probably  near  Terracina,  that  Rufinus 
translated  the  rule  of  Basil.  By  412  Jerome  was  able 
to  boast  of  *'  many  convents  of  virgins  and  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  monks  ''  in  Italy.  In  Gaul 
Martin  of  Tours  (q.v.)  forwarded  the  movement  by 
founding,  soon  after  360,  the  monasteries  of  Ligug^ 
near  Poitiers  and  Marmouticrs  near  Tours.  In  the 
south  an  association  of  hermits  was  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  by  Honoratus  on  the 
island  of  Lerins,  and  two  others  in  Marseilles  by 
Cassian  about  the  same  time  (see  Cassianub,  Jo- 
hannes), followed  by  a  large  number  of  others  in 
the  course  of  the  century.  The  new  institution 
soon  took  root  in  German  soil,  possibly  owing  to  an 
impulse  given  by  Athanasius  during  his  exile  at 
Treves.  When  the  officer  Pontitianus  came  from 
that  city  to  Milan  in  387,  he  told  Augustine  of  U19 
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Vita  AfUomif  which  he  had  oome  to  know  there, 
and  of  the  hermits  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
dty.  It  seeniB  to  have  been  planted  in  Spain  by 
one  Donatus  from  North  Africa,  where  Augustine 
had  been  its  most  influential  promoter,  but  where, 
as  in  Italy,  it  had  encountered  strong  opposition. 

In  spite  of  the  desire  to  imitate  figyptian  and 
Palestinian  models,  divergences  from  them  soon 
appear  in  western  monastic  institutions.  Great 
freedom  prevailed;  each  monastery  followed  its 
own  rule;  in  some  more  than  one  was 
2.  The  observed,  in  others  the  directions  of 
Rules.  the  abbot  took  the  place  of  a  written 
rule.  Cassian,  who  was  the  first  to 
undertake  (in  his  De  xfistiitUiB  <xtnobiorufn)  the  codi- 
fication of  these  diverse  systems,  speaks  strongly  in 
favor  of  independent  development  in  the  West,  on 
the  ground  of  differences  of  climate,  surroundings, 
and  social  order.  The  costume  of  the  eastern  monks 
he  considered  unsuitable  to  the  West,  and  he  op- 
posed the  use  of  the  hair-shirt  as  both  hindering 
the  monks  in  their  work  and  tempting  them  to 
spiritual  pride.  He  mitigated  the  rule  as  to  food 
by  allowing  two  meals,  one  at  three  o'clock  and 
the  other  in  the  evening.  He  had  the  ancient  ere- 
mitical character  of  monasticism  in  mind,  as  is 
shown  by  his  enjoining  the  monks  to  work  alone 
in  their  cells  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  outside  world.  In  a  condensa- 
tion by  a  later  hand  of  the  first  four  books  of  the 
IrutUukif  the  so-called  "  Rule  of  Cassian  "  served 
as  a  standard  down  to  the  ninth  centiuy;  other 
rules  employed  were  that  of  Basil  in  Rufinus'  trans- 
lation, that  of  Pachomius  as  rendered  by  Jerome, 
and  that  of  Macarius.  Convents  of  women  fre- 
quently followed  the  so-called  "  Rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine " — really  a  treatise  written  by  him  on  a  special 
occasion  for  a  community  of  African  nuns.  This 
was  used  by  Csesarius  of  Aries  (q.v.;  d.  542)  as  a 
basis  for  bis  own  RegtUa  ad  virgines.  We  have  sev- 
eral others  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  which 
are  independent  of  the  Benedictine  rule;  but  they 
were  only  local  in  their  authority,  while  Benedict's 
spread  far  and  wide  from  Monte  Cassino  (q.v.)  until 
it  drove  out  all  the  others.  The  Benedictine  rule 
(see  Beneoict  op  Nursia  and  the  Benedictine 
Order)  was  marked  not  so  much  by  originality  as 
by  reasonable  moderation  and  wise  elasticity.  It 
was  intended  to  educate  the  monks  in  the  princi- 
ples of  strict  obedience,  stability,  and  ordered  work. 
It  was  due  to  Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodorus  (q.v.) 
that  systematic  study  formed  a  part  of  the  plan. 
The  most  serious  obstacle  to  its  general  adoption 
was  found  in  the  competition  of  the  rule  of  the 
Celtic  missionary  Coliunban  (q.v.),  the  founder  of 
the  abbeys  of  Luxeuil  and  Bobbio,  which  was  used 
in  many  monasteries  of  France  and  northern  Italy. 
But  the  stem  rigorism  of  this  rule  could  not  stand 
against  the  greater  mildness  of  Benedict's,  which 
Gregory  II.,  Gregory  III.,  and  Boniface  made  the 
standard  for  the  Prankish  empire.  Their  work  was 
continued  by  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious, 
with  the  help  of  Alcuin  and  Benedict  of  Aniane. 
As  the  number  and  importance  of  the  monasteries 
increased,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  bishops  to 
see  that  they  were  brought  under  episcopal  juris- 


diction. The  clerical  character  of  the  abbot  ma 
him  in  a  sense  dependent  on  the  bishop,  who,  ho 
ever,  on  his  side,  could  not  ordain  any  monk  wil 
out  the  abbot's  consent.  Though  the  Benedicti 
rule  prescribed  the  election  of  abbots  by  the  mod 
founders  frequently  reserved  to  themselves  a  rig 
of  nomination.  From  the  sixth  century  the  abfc 
was  installed  in  his  office  by  episcopal  benedictk 
By  the  end  of  that  centiuy  many  monasteries  soug 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  t 
bishops  by  placing  themselves  under  the  spec 
protection  of  kings  or  of  the  pope  (see  Exei 
tion). 

From  the  time  of  Boniface,  western  monasticu 
stood  forth  as  the  standard-bearer  of  civilizatic 
Benedictine  monks  turned  the  forests  into  plough 
fields,  brought  the  messa^  of  (jhi 
3.  Relation  tianity  to  the  north  of  Europe,  a 
to  Civiliza-  handed  down  the  ancient  theoloi 
tion.  and  some  part  of  ancient  civilizatic 
Monasteries  were  the  central  points 
the  religious  life  of  the  day,  and  schools  everywhc 
arose  in  connection  with  them.  Yet  the  assun 
tion  of  the  work  of  general  civilisation,  together  wi 
the  growth  of  possessions  which  made  it  possil 
for  them  to  do  so  much,  tended  to  seculariae  t 
monastic  life.  The  first  of  many  attempts  to  restc 
the  ancient  strictness  is  connected  with  the  nai 
of  Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.);  for  some  that  si 
ceeded  see  Benedict  of  Nursia.  Special  noti 
must  be  given  here  to  the  reform  of  Cluny  in  t 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  to  which  the  ooopei 
tion  of  temporal  princes  and  the  patronage  of  pop 
gave  a  universal  significance,  and  enabled  it  to  i 
form  not  only  its  order  but  the  Church  at  lax; 
(see  Cluny,  Abbey  and  Congregation  of).  T1 
Cluniac  reform,  however,  by  the  foundation  of 
separate  congregation  with  the  abbot  of  (Jluny  ; 
its  head,  began  the  process  of  disintegration  < 
western  monasticism,  which  had  been  everywbe 
united  under  the  rule  of  Benedict,  first  into  001 
gregations  and  then  into  separate  orders.  In  ti 
twelfth  century  the  greatest  influence  was  eze 
cised  by  the  new  congregation  of  the  CTisterdai 
(q.v.),  which  took  up  the  task  of  reform  when  tl 
Cluniac  congregation  had  been  infected  in  its  tur 
by  worldliness.  Their  success  was  due  in  no  sma 
measure  to  their  abandonment  of  the  antiquate 
economic  system  of  the  older  monasticism.  The 
farmed  their  own  land,  and  combined  industrii 
activity  with  agriculture.  While  all  these  congrc 
gations  still  adhered  to  the  rule  of  Benedict  as 
basis  and  merely  developed  it  by  their  particuk 
constitutions,  the  Premonstratensians  (q.v.)  wei 
an  order  of  clerics  living  by  the  rule  of  St.  Augiu 
tine  and  attempting  to  combine  monastic  strid 
ness  with  the  duties  of  secular  clergy.  The  n 
form  movement  of  the  eleventh  century  gave 
powerful  impulse  to  the  crusades,  and  createc 
as  a  product  of  these,  the  knightly  orders  i 
which  the  temporal  and  spiritual  ideals  of  tl 
Middle  Ages  were  singularly  united.  New  orde] 
and  congregations  multiplied  to  such  an  extei 
that  a  check  was  finally  put  upon  their  furth 
increase  by  the  (fourth)  Lateran  council  of  121 
(canon  xiv.). 
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Monastidsm  took  a  novel  form  in  the  woric  of 

Francis  of  Anisi  (q.v.)-    The  old  vow  of  poverty 

beoame  an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  possessions 

not  (»ily  by  the  individual  but  by  the 

4.  The     order.     The  cloistered  retirement  of 
Mendicant  the  eidsting  orders  gave  place  to  a 

Orders  vigorous  attempt  to  influence  the  life 
of  the  day  through  preaching  and  the 
confessional.  Western  monastidsm  had  been  aris- 
tocratic down  to  the  end  tji  the  twelfth  century;  it 
now  became  popular.  A  mighty  spirit  of  new  devo- 
tion went  out  from  Assisi  and  took  possession  of 
the  Church,  breathing  a  fresh  life  into  preaching, 
church  music,  art,  and  learning.  Side  by  side  with 
the  Franciscan  order  arose  the  Dominican  (see 
Dominic,  Saint,  and  the  Dominican  Order),  des- 
tined originally  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  but 
soon  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  Franciscan  and 
becoming  like  it  a  mendicant  order.  These  two  as- 
sociations, in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  produced  the 
chief  representatives  of  scholastic  theology,  while 
the  mysticism  which  flourished  among  them  awoke 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  individual  and  recast  the 
ideal  of  the  Christian  life  in  a  new  form,  which 
amounted  to  a  reformation.  The  thirteenth  cen- 
tury saw  the  development  as  mendicant  orders  of 
two  commimities  which  had  begim  as  associations 
of  anchorites,  the  Carmelites  (q.v.)  and  the  her- 
mits of  St.  Augustine  (see  Auoubtinians).  They 
were  followed  by  other  mendicant  orders — the 
Servites,  Hieronymites,  Minims,  Trinitarians,  and 
the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy.  Workiliness,  how- 
ever, crept  into  these  as  it  had  into  the  cloister. 
The  Franciscans  were  rent  asunder  by  the  contro- 
versy regarding  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  the 
breach  between  the  extreme  or  "  spiritual ''  party 
with  the  pope  displayed  once  more  the  old  an- 
tinomy between  monastidsm  and  the  Church 
in  the  world.  The  attempts  at  reform  in  the 
fifteenth  centiuy  had  only  a  temporary  success, 
and  in  spite  of  the  vast  number  of  monasteries 
and  religious  brotherhoods  oi  all  sorts,  monasti- 
cism  seemed  doomed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  idle 
unprofitableness. 

The  age  of  the  Coimter-Reformation,  however, 
brought  new  life  to  some  of  the  older  orders  in  the 
work  of  the  Theatines  and  Capuchins  (qq.v.),  the 
Discalced  Carmelites,  and  the  French  Cistercian  re- 
form of  the  Feuillants.  But  more  importance  at- 
tached to  the  new  foundations,  espe- 

5.  Later    daily  the  Jesuits  (q.v.),  who  developed 
Orders,     a  wholly  new  phase  of  monastidsm. 

Standing  between  the  secular  clergy 
and  monastidsm,  they  considered  ascetic  practises 
and  renimciation  of  the  world  only  means  for  the 
spread  of  the  Church's  dominion.  This  purpose  is 
expressed  in  a  new  fourth  vow,  ''  to  devote  the  life 
to  perpetual  service  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Roman  pontiff."  A  number  of  other  new  orders 
now  arose  which  replaced  the  old  monastic  ideal  of 
perfection  and  retirement  from  the  world  by  adap- 
tation to  a  variety  of  practical  ends  such  as  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  clergy,  that  of  the  laity  in  the  con- 
fessional, the  pulpit,  and  the  school,  and  the  care 
of  the  sick.  The  services  of  women  were  especially 
oiiganised  for  the  work  of  the  Church.   Most  of  these 


new  foundations  took  the  freer  and  more  elastic 
form  of  congregations;  in  some  the  vow  was  only 
for  a  time,  or  was  simple  instead  of  solemn.  Only 
a  few  of  these  can  be  named  here,  such  as  the 
Ursulines  (1535),  the  Piarists  (1600),  Vincent  de 
Paul's  great  foimdations  of  the  Lazarists  and  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  (1681).  Theological  learning  and  popular 
devotion  were  promoted  by  the  Oratory  of  Philip 
Neri  (q.v.),  and  the  French  Oratory  (1611).  In 
the  Trappists  (q.v.)  the  old  spirit  of  severe  asceti- 
cism revived,  on  the  basis  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
The  order  of  the  Visitation  (1610)  is  the  only  im- 
portant foundation  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Jesuits  found  several  imitators,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  is  the  Redemptorist  order  founded 
by  Alfonso  Liguori  (q.v.).  The  Reformation  had 
largely  diminished  the  sphere  of  influence  of  mo- 
nastidsm; but  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  still  more  radical.  Its  work  was  foreshadowed 
by  that  tji  Joseph  II.,  who  in  1782  suppressed  in  his 
dominions  a  number  of  contemplative  orders  and 
greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  others,  and  was 
followed  by  the  secularisation  of  the  German  mon- 
asteries in  1803.  With  the  revival  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1814  began  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholic  mon- 
astidsm, pervaded,  however,  whether  in  the  old 
orders  as  restored  or  in  the  new  foundations,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Benedictine  order 
alone  has  been  able  to  preserve  an  independent  ad- 
herence to  the  andent  ideals,  and  at  Solesmes  (re- 
stored 1833),  Beuron  (1863),  and  Maredsous  (1872) 
to  achieve  a  remarkable  work  in  many  departments 
of  learning. 

According  to  the  careful  statistics  of  the  Benedic- 
tine Baumgarten,  which  are  in  most  cases  brought 
down  to  1901,  the  membership  of  the  following 
orders  may  be  given:  Christian  Brothers,  20,457; 
Franciscans,  16,458;  Jesuits,  15,073;  Capuchins, 
9,464;  Bfarists,  6,000;  Benedictines,  4,565;  Trap- 
pists, 4,538;  Dominicans,  4,350;  Lazarists,  3,304; 
Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  2,149;  Carmelites,  2,000; 
Augustinians,  1,858. 

In  the  Protestant  churches,  before  the  nineteenth 

centiuy,  ascetic  zeal  was  strong  enough  to  impel 

their  members  to  a  formal  monastic 

6.  Monastic  life  only  among  the  so-called  **  Pre- 

Attempts  cisians ''  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
under  Frot-  Thus  Johannes  Gennuvit,  of  Vennigen 
estantism.  on  the  Ruhr  (d.  1699),  attempted  to 
restore  the  cloistered  life.  In  1728  John 
Conrad  Beissel  (see  Communism,  II.,  5;  Dunkers, 
I.,  2),  a  German  Pietist,  who  had  emigrated  to 
America  and  had  joined  the  Dunkers  (q.v.)  in  1724, 
withdrew  to  live  in  solitude,  and  was  joined  by 
others  who  formed  a  community  and  adopted  a 
habit  something  like  that  of  the  Capuchins.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  High- 
church  movement  in  the  Anglican  communion 
brought  about  the  foundation  of  a  large  niunber  of 
quasi-monastic  communities  for  both  men  and 
women.  Most  of  them  are  modeled  in  their  or- 
ganization on  the  type  of  Roman  Catholic  monasti- 
dsm, though  as  a  rule  without  binding  vows;  and 
the  main  purpose  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  missionary 
or  charitable  work,  at  home  or  abroad.  SccAbbbt; 
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Andrsw  -ako  Phiup,  BEOTHBfiHooD  Or;    Aiscirn- 
cxbm;    Mstsodistb;    Pno-nigTANT  EFXacopALtAMa, 

(G.  G&0T£MACHSB.) 

BtBUoasArsTt  A  Iwfl  put  of  the  fllory  of  Itonftatidcm  1» 
told  in  the  Ut«raiture  imder  Xht  artidie*  referrvcl  to  io  tlift 
tpaxt  dohimfi  with  ib«  perjiHiiiaii  there  m«niLnn«<]  And  witb 
tlie  differcat  ordem.  Coojiuk  Blffo  tb«  lit«nturo  tiad«r 
AiMMTtlciaM^  A  sioaJl  imitip  of  boaki  of  (ur^l  Unpdrtuiee 
DOQxisU  of:  C.  F.  d«  MoataJembfiri*  L&  M&intt  de  Vwxi- 
dtfU,  7  vula..  Pftftn.  ISeO  kiq.,  Eng.  truLsl^  Mffafct  &f  tkt 
Wemt  from  SL  Btnmixct  to  SL  Btrivird,  6  vols,,  London* 
Ifl96:  Helyot,  Ofdret  mt^i/mMtiqua:  O.  Z^ickler.  A^^m  und 
M&nck^it,  2  vob..  FmoJtfort,  1897;  J.  8,  A«*eni»iy,  iTiA- 
It0£h££«i  orienMiU,  to].  liU  ftotoe*  t72S;  and  Heimbuchttr, 
Orden  icmi  Xcin^rnrcTai^nm^  Coaffult  furtbef:  M.  R.  A» 
HeDrion,  Histoire  drt  *?rdret  rdicrvux,  3  V0l»,>  Pliri*.  1835; 
T.  D*  Foflbrooko,  BrittMh  Mvnaehitm;  or.  Manntr§  and 
CvMiamM  of  the  M&nkt  and  Nuna  ^f  Enokind,  London,  1843: 
B>  FoK,  Monk*  and  Mi^nastmitt:  an  Accmtni  of  Enffliak 
Momuticum^  ib.  1$45;  W.  Dujcdale,  Mttm^^ictm  Aneli- 
eanum,  8  vola.,  I4mdol^  1849 ;  F.  i^.  Mcfiywe&ib«r,  Bvb* 
liomania  in  t^  Middle  Agm,  viih  An*cd^^  tUuftraHrtff 
ihm  MiM.  of  ih«  MaruiMic  Libratir*  of  Grmi  Briiain^  lb- 
iSttl}  W.  J.  Mjui£t}ld.  Otf  mimafAiUu«  orwinibti^  et  i^uwis* 
MvbuiXi  13^^;  ^-  I^-  D^f  Afc^mu^c  /lufifi^icifu.  their 
Orv*^,  Froffftaa^  Nai^j^m,  and  Tenden£jtt  LoDdoa,  185S; 
W.  HiHvea^  TH*  Cvidtm  of  tk*  BriiMh  idands,  Dublkii 
1B73  (cKkntjiIn^  maay  doctLmantB);  O,  D,  T.  HUL  Enffiisk 
Monfi«lici9m,  LcmAotk,  1867  (de&b  partiFukily  with  Bene- 
dktms  and  Fmnciacaa  ki&ueaiaa  oa  Art,  Utaratuie*  and 
comtaoa  life};  M.  E,  C.  W«baU,  CAureA  Lift  and  Work 
in  Bn^Hak  MinMen,  voL  ii.»  lb.  1870;  P.  Ladewic,  Pappa 
von  Stablo  und  die  Klottanform^n  ctfil«r  d*n  er^tn  Salirm, 
Berlm.  liiSa;  F,  Hnamt,  Ths  Bdigitrue  *State.  A  vols..  LoH' 
don,  1884^  C.  Kingiikiy,  Tha  Hermii*'  their  Liw4t  and 
WorkSt  Lo&doQ^  188A;  A.  LindD«ri  Die  Ajdfh^%mg  der 
Kldmst  in  Dmd«:htiroi,  Ixuubruek*  lS80j  E,  Aro^lineiiU. 
jfludi  ma-  U  «|ito&#i«m«  prtMih/  done  la  Hnui^^ffvpte, 
Paini,  1SS7;  idant  Hiatom  dm  mmuuH^e*  de  la  Bame- 
Anvpli,  GainH  1894;  E.  voa  Esitoucb,  Gachichte  dw 
Gvnoaeimachaften,  Winbadfiiip  iBSBi  F.  Herve-Bum*  Le* 
{hand**  Ordrea  dee  femw^m,  Pwii,  1889 1  F*  C.  Iloyli;,  Prin- 
H^a  of  /fe/|f7wu  Life*  Londoni,  1890;  A.  HaisAck*  m 
GBA,  1891:  L  G.  Smith,  Chrimian  M&noMikiem  from  lAv 
J^OftrtA  to  thm  Ninih  CeMuri^,  London .  ia©2;  H.  D.  M. 
8peDoe»  Ciidiier  Life  £n  t^e  Da^t  o/Camr  d«  /.wm,  Loailoa< 
1892;  J.  Bcrthler.  VBud  rHigieux,  La  Salette.  m9:l: 
J,  Sokokiw,  Zwiand  4^  Kh^eFweeenm  in  d<r  htftantiniachen 
Kmhe  iSii-iSOih  Kwwi.  1S94;  E.  Bpnsiticfibofijr,  Di* 
Entm^lung  de^t  o^Cen  Mimchiume  in  Italim  bur  auf 
Bmedikt.  Vienna,  IHiH;  T*  Kolde.  Die  Hrvhlithtn  Bfuder- 
tchaften  und  daj  retigiiiie  ttben  im  modrm^n  Kaihotine- 
mut,  ETiamg&n,  1895;  L.  EckeiiBboiu,  Wotf^n  under  Mo- 
noMtkiem,  CiLcnbridiie.  18D6;  BiItb.  A.  Jamooa,  Legend t 
of  the  Manastic  Ordere^  many  adttians*  e,K.,  Boston,  1896; 
T.  W.  Allies.  The  Manaetic  Lift  from,  the  Foihere  tyf  the 
DeteH  io  Chariemoffne*  London,  1896;  F.  C.  WtiodboaM, 
M&naMiciJtm,  Ancieni  ttnd  Modem,  itM  Fnnciplej,  Origin, 
Developmtni,  Triimifih*^  Detadem^e^  and  Suppretawn, 
London.  180€;  E-  MJirin,  De  etwHa  e^tmabio  CimManiinet- 
palitafw*  Pftria,  1897;  jdetn^  Lr^  Mmnt'e  de  CofrntantimfpU 
l5S0-smi.  ib.  18^7:  U.  BcHii>re,  MofmMicon  brJge,  2  vols.. 
BnifEf^.  1897:  W,  N«*tn,  0if  Hegeiunff  dfs  Ktoslenrejfene 
im  Romherrekhe  hie  xwm  Ende  dfs  &.  JahrhundeHt,  Huni' 
burg,  1H97E  E.  PrvujchQn.  Paltadinut  und  Ri^nue,  Ein 
Beitrao  tur  Queilenkimde  des  Aiifjten  MfMehiume,  Giasen, 
1897;  K.  HolJ,  Enihusia^muit  und  BM4eseti?alt  heim  oru^Ji- 
iachen  MdnrMum^  l^ipftic,  1898;  D.  Bolter,  Dtr  UreprKng 
dee  Monehiunm.  Freiburg,  1900;  A.  HiLitiack,  AfcmaJrtV 
ci#wi.'  He  Idmle  and  Hisloru,  London*  1901;  F.  M-  Keele, 
The  Contjente  sfGttat  Brkain.  London*  1902;  FL  J.  Feaaey, 
M&TUisticinm:  mhat  i»  ilf  t^t,  Loyin,  1902:  Ar  W.  Wkbart, 
A  Shofi  Hixt&ry  of  Monke  and  MprtnjifmM,  TTenton,  1902; 
J.  O.  Hwinay,  Spirii  ond  Onmn  of  ChriMian  Afono^iri^in. 
London*  1903;  idem,  The  WiAdi^i  of  the  Beerri,  I^ondon, 
1904;  J*  Hocart,  L*  Manaphume,  S^»  ofiffine*  paicnnea, 
Pftria.  l9tX^;  W.  Humphrey,  Elemenia  of  Rfii^ua  Lift;. 
London,  J9ai;  J.  Jaeger*  KhMer-tfifen  im  MiUdaUer, 
WtlnsbufB.  1&03;  F.  M.  rtle^le*  Anchm-eeHtJ!  in  the  WeM, 
London.  1903;  F,  A=  Gaaquet,  Tht  Old  Engfith  BihUe 
and  Other  Eemye,  London,  1897;  idem,  Enetieh  MtmaMtic 
lAfet  London,  1904;    idem,  Hmry  VUi.  and  lAe  Eneii^ 


MonaMUriifi.  ne«  ed..  Hew  York,  1906;  €.  E.  Hooy^a*, 
Olid  chriMfiijke  Aecete*  Ley  den,  1905;  J.  von  Walter,  ZH« 
0rtten  Wariderpr9d%gw  PrankreickM.  Sivdien  fiir  O*^ 
•ckkhU  da  M^n£klume»  Leipaic.  1906:  E.  A.  W.  Biid^, 
Tk*  Pmadi*e  or  Garden  of  the  Holy  Fmken;  beinff  Bim^ 
torieM  of  the  AiukorUe$^  Bed^tUM  M^nk*.  C^m^iiet,  ^md 
a»£ttic  FoihiT*  of  the  DeeertM  of  Effjfpi  i£^4O0,  aimpiJid 
bif  Athanaeiwt  -  .  .  ,  PaUadiue  ,  ^  ,  ,  BL  Jeremm  amd 
Otkett,  2  vob.*  London  and  New  York.  1909;  A.  S^»vme. 
Engtith  M&naMjeriee  <m  the  Ete  of  the  DiMeoivium*  K«v 
York,  1910;  ^.  ^cbiwieU^  Dae  marff^&ndieche  M Omn- 
ium, Maini,  10O4;  Bchaff*  Ckrietian  ChurcA,  v.  i.«  pp. 
308^20;  and*  in  generml*  the  works  on  tJw  luatocy  of  Om 
Churcb  in  all  perkxla* 

MOITET   OF  THE   BIBLE, 

8tuidard4»d  Forma  Anterior  to  Coinage  C|  1)> 

Hie  Unit  of  Vfllui».     Ratio  of  Gold  to  mvm  (f  2}* 

Tbe  Earlieal  Coina  (|  3). 

Ma<!eab«»n  Qalna  CI  4)* 

The  Roman  Time  (I  fi). 

Coins  of  the  N«w  Teatament  (|  6)* 

Value  of  (be  Going  ({  7), 
Even  prior  to  the  Israelites'  occupation  o£  C&xuiaii, 
gold  and  silver  were  Btatidarda  of  value  &nd  mddi- 
\mm  of  exchange  in  that  country.    In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament no  other  me  tab  are  named  in  thi&  connect 
tion.    The  word  keseph,  **  ailvcr,*'  is  the  ustud  He- 
brew term  for  money  m  general  (cf. 
I,  Stand-    the  Latin  argentum),  showing  the  iiH 

ardized  fluencse  of  Babylonia,  where  silver^  the 
Forms  An-  "  moon  metal,"  was  the  basia  of  tlie 
terior  to  fiscal  system*  Coined  money  was  not 
Coinage,  known  before  the  B^ile;  in  making 
payments  the  gold  or  silver  was  weighed 
(Gen,  X3dii.  16;  II  Bam.  xvili.  12;  I  Kingis  xx.  39; 
cf*  the  marginal  readinga),  Thje  scales  and  apper- 
taining weights  ^-ere  earned  in  a  bag  at  the  girdle 
(Detit,  %xv.  13;  laa.  xlvi.  6;  Prov.  xvi.  11).  This 
does  not  exclude  the  probability,  of  course,  that 
these  '*  pieces  of  money  "  were  used  mostly  in  pre- 
Hcribed  forms,  the  weight  of  which  was  known,  and 
w  hich,  accordingly,  it  was  not  always  necessary  to 
weigh  out  expreissly.  In  the  Egyptian  tribute*1ijtfl 
and  paintings,  gold  appears  in  the  shape  of  barv 
(cf.  Polybius,  x,,  xxvii.  12;  Plrny,  Hist.  naJL., 
XXX II L,  iiL  17)  and  especially  ringis.  The  ring 
form  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  He- 
brew kikkar  (**  circle  ")  for  talent.  Since  in  I  Sam* 
ix,  8  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver  is 
mentioned,  inference  points  to  a  silver  piece  of  defi- 
nite form.  Whether  ke^ifah  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Joeh, 
xxiv.  32;  Job  xHi,  U)  denotes  a  definite  piece  of 
money,  or  is  an  otherwise  unknown  designation  of 
weight,  remains  uncertain;  and  it  is  Eke  wise  un- 
certain whether  the  golden  "  wc?dge  "  or  "  tongue  " 
of  Josh*  vii.  21  wajs  a  species  of  gold  bar  or  an  orna- 
ment (but  see  Geeer,  §  5).  These  rings  or  bars 
were  proportion^  according  to  divisions  or  mul- 
tiples of  the  unit  of  w^eight;  the  gold  rings  dis^ 
covered  in  Egypt  weigh  A-  ^^  i\j'  s\-  of  the  stand- 
ard mina,  that  is,  2,  3,  4^  5  standard  shekels. 

The  shekel,  the  unit  of  weight,  was  also  the  unit 
of  value  (cf,  the  terms  lira,  Hvre,  pound,  as  applied 
to  coins).  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this  oc* 
casioned  practical  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  conventional  ratio  of  gold  to  silver.  In  aU 
western  Asia,  this  was  the  standing  mtio  of  1  :  131, 
assumed  under  the  influence  of  astral  mythology, 
wherein  each  planet  has  its  own  met&L  Silver  ii 
moon  metal;  gold,  sun  metal;  the  lunar  and  solar 
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revolutions  bear  the  proportion  of  27  :  360  —  1  :  13i. 

From  this  it  resulted  that  1  standard  gold  shekel  » 

13}    standard   silver   shekels,    which, 

2.  The  however,  was  not  a  ratio  that  found 
Unit  of  practical  currency  in  the  circulation  of 
Value,      gold  and  silver  money.     If  the  gold 

Ratio  of  shekel  were  made  the  base  of  corn- 
Gold  to  parison,  then  the  silver  unit  had  to 
Silver.  be  so  modified  that  it  both  stood 
in  a  convenient  ratio  to  the  gold 
shekel  and  yet  aptly  coincided  with  the  weight 
system.  This  was  done  by  making  the  silver  shekel 
either  i^)  or  iV  (in  value)  of  the  gold  shekel; 
that  ia,-^or-fs  of  ^i'-^  of  a  mina  (1  gold  shekel 
—  ^"W^  of  a  silver  mina).  In  the  former  case  the 
result  was  a  piece  weighing  q^  of  a  mina  »  10.913 
gr.,  or  tV  of  a  gold  shekel  in  value;  in  the  latter 
case  y}?  of  a  mina  «  7.275  gr.,  or  i^  of  a  gold  shekel 
in  value.  Both  silver  units  are  found  in  use;  and 
they  both  alike  bear  the  name  of  "shekel,"  though 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  shekel  of  weight. 
The  fifteen-shekel  basis  was  in  use  prior  to  the 
Persian  era;  and  this  lesser  shekel  is  halved  and 
quartered  (Ex.  xxx.  13;  I  Sam.  ix.  8).  A  half 
shekel  (i  of  rf?  of  a  mina),  in  terms  of  this  lesser 
shekel,— i  of  the  greater  shekel  (J  X  4^—  yj?  of  a 
mina).  The  greater  shekel  ( —  ^of  a  gold  shekel) 
then  came  to  have  currency  through  the  Persian 
monetary  system.  It  is  subdivided  into  thirds,  for 
at  this  period  the  temple  assessment  is  one-third 
of  a  shekel  (Neh.  x.  32).  The  Persian  monetary 
system  had  for  its  basis  the  smaller  talent;  and  the 
Persian  shekel  was  half  the  Babylonian.  In  the 
Maccabean  period,  the  fifteen-shekel  basis  again 
came  into  current  use.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
temple  tribute  was  a  half-shekel  ( »  2  drachnue,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  AtU.  III.,  viii.  2;  Matt.  xvii. 
24,  27).  The  Maccabean  coins  are  a  determining 
factor  in  these  questions;  the  shekels  vary  in  weight 
from  14.50  to  14.65  gr.;  an  amount  or  value  corre- 
sponding to  tI?  of  the  great  Babylonian  mina 
(14.55  gr.).  So  the  entire  scheme  of  minas  and  tal- 
ents was  once  more  adjusted  to  this  twofold  basis 
of  the  silver  shekel;  and  specifically  the  mina  to 
the  equivalent  of  50  shekels  (see  Weights  and 
Measures). 

Stamped  coins  did  not  begin  to  circulate  among 

the  Jews  until  the  Persian  period.    The  earliest  ones 

named  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  darics  (Ezra 

viii.  27,  R.  V.;  I  Chron.  xxix.  7,  R.  V.), 

3.  The  by  which  name  is  also  designated  the 
Earliest     gold  stater  of  Croesus   (Ezra  ii.   69, 

Coina.  R.  V.;  the  A.  V.  reads  "  drams  "  in 
the  three  passages;  Heb.  adharkan^ 
daric,  darkemon  ^  drachma).  The  real  darics,  i.e., 
the  gold  piece  which  Darius  Hystaspes  made  a 
national  coin,  weighed  8.40  gr.,  or  very  nearly  -^ 
of  the  lighter  Babylonian  mina.  The  corresponding 
silver  coin  (Gk.  nglos  Midikos)  is  mentioned  in  Neh. 
v.  15,  and  x.  33,  under  the  ancient  name,  shekel. 
Subsequently,  too,  Alexander's  coins  (gold  staters 
and  silver  coins)  were  current  in  Palestine,  and  some 
of  Alexander's  tetradrachnue  have  been  discovered. 
They  were  succeeded,  as  rulers  changed,  by  the 
coins  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidse. 
By  the  terms  of  an  edict  of  Antiochus  VII.  in 


the  year   174  of  the  Seleucidan  era  (139-138  b.c; 
I  Mace.  XV.  6),  Simon  Maccabeus  was  authorized  to 
stamp  coins  of  his  own.    But  whether  the  coins  that 
are  so  frequently  ascribed  to  him,  dated 
4.  Mao-     in  the  years  1  to  5,  belong  to  him  and 
cabean      to  the  era  of  Jerusalem  beginning  in 
Coins.       143-142  b.c.  (170  of    the  Seleucidan 
era),  or  whether  they  did  not  rather 
originate  in  the  years  66-70  a.d.,  is  doubtful  (cf. 
Schtirer,  Geschichte,  i.  192).    There  are  silver  shekels 
and  half-shekels;  on  one  side  is  a  lily,  with  the  in- 
scription "  Jerusalem  the  Holy  ";    on  the  other,  a 
cup  and  the  inscription  "  shekel  of  Israel,"  with  no 
mention  of  the  ruling  prince,  though  the  year  is 
given.   Some  copper  coins  of  Simon's  successors  are 
known  with  various  designs.    The  first  prince  who 
had  his  name  stamped  on   these   coins  was   John 
Hyrcanus.    The  Greek  language  was  first  utilized 
by  Alexander  Janmeus,   the  Hebrew  for  "  King 
Jonathan  "  appearing  with  the  Greek  translation, 
BASILEOS  ALEXANDROU,  on  his  coins. 

In  the  Roman  period  the  provinces  were  licensed 
to  issue  none  but  copper  coins  under  their  own 
stamp;  so  that  copper  coins  are  the  only  ones  known 
prior  to  the  Herodian  line.     The  de- 
5.  The      signs  vary, — cups  (or  vases),  anchors, 
Roman     tripods,  three  ears  (of  wheat),  etc.   No 
Time.       silver  coins  were  struck  again  till  dur- 
ing the  two  insurrections  under  Ves- 
pasian and  Hadrian.    The  coins  of  Eleazar,  during 
the  first  insurrection,  bear  on  the  obverse  a  pitcher, 
on  the  reverse  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  are  dated 
according  to  the  **  Years  of  Israel's  Liberation." 
Bar-Kokba's  coins  show  similar  notation  of  date, 
and  bear  the  name  ''Simon."    In  many  instances 
the  new  Jewish  stamp  is  simply  imprinted  upon  old 
Roman  denarii.     Even  down  to  the  latest  period 
the  larger  places  of  Palestine  retained  the  right  to 
stamp  small  coin  (cf.  the  coins  of  Hadrian's  time 
with  the  inscription  ^lia  Capitoltfia,  i.e.,  Jerusa- 
lem). 

Collaterally  with  the  Jewish,  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man coins  were  continually  in  use.    The  New  Tes- 
tament mentions  the  drachma  (»  i  shekel;   Luke 
XV.  8) ;  the  double  drachma  or  didrach- 
6.  Coins  of  ma  (Matt.  xvii.  24);    the  statir  (ao- 
the  New     cording  to  Matt.  xvii.  27,  where  it  is 
Testament  made  the  temple  tax  for  two  persons, 
»4  Attic  drachms  «  1  shekel);  the 
Upton  (»  ^  the  Roman  quadrans^  Mark  xii.  42; 
Luke  xii.  59);   and,  of  Roman  coins,  the  denarius 
(Matt.  xxii.  19;  Mark  xii.  15),  the  universal  mone- 
tary unit  in  the  Roman  Empire,  a  silver  coin  of 
3.898  gr.,  which  was  made  legally  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  Attic  drachma;    the  as  or  assarion 
(Matt.  X.  29;   Luke  xii.  6),  a  copper  coin  -*  ^  of  a 
denarius;  and  the  quadrana  (Matt.  v.  26;  Mark  xii. 
42)  —  }  of  an  assarion. 

The  bullion  value  of  all  these  coins  may  easily  be 
calculated,  but  this  tells  nothing  in  respect  to  the 
money's  purchasing-power.  Nor  do  many  data  of 
comparison  exist  to  determine  the  latter  factor. 
Joseph  was  sold  for  twenty  shekels,  and  in  other 
cases  a  slave  is  valued  at  thirty  shekels  (Ex,  xxi. 
32;  cf.  Hos.  iii.  2;  Matt.  xxvi.  15);  at  a  later  time, 
slaves  were  considerably  dearer  (II  Mace.  viii.  11). 
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A  vineyard,  inferentiaUy  of  great  value,  is 
at  a  thousand  shekels  fw  a  thousand  vines  (Isa. 
viL  23).    Ten  shekels  of  silver,  with  "a  suit  of  ap- 
parel and  victuals,"  were  the  hire  of 
7.  Value    a  household  priest  in  ancient    times 
of  Coins.    (Judges  xvii.  10).    The  companion  of 
Tobias  received  "a  drachma  a  day."  In 
the  time  of  Christ  the  usual  day's  hire  was  a  dena- 
rius.   Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  the  most   important  item,  namely,  the  cost  of 
living.  I.  BENsniaBR. 

Bibliooraprt:  T.  £.  Mionnet,  D^teription  da  mtdaittM 
anUquM^  vol.  v.,  supplement  tdI.  viii..  Paris,  1811.  1837: 
A.  Btekh,  Untenuekunoen  Hber  GewickU,  MQn^Otm,  und 
Maaae  dea  AUertuma,  Berlin.  1838;  M.  A.  Levy.  OMckiehU 
der  iadiaehen  Afaiuen,  BresUiu.  1862;  B.  Zuekermann, 
TaimvdiacKe  OewiehU  und  MUtutn,  ib.  1862;  J.  Brandis, 
Daa  MUru-,  Ma»a~,  und  OetricAlstyilsm  in  VonUratien, 
Berlin.  1866;  C.  W.  Kins.  Early  CkriMUan  NumiMmatu», 
Lond<m.  1873;  F.  de  Sauloy.  NumimmaHqus  dt  la  Um 
•ainJU,  Paris.  1874;  F.  W.  Madden.  Coina  ci  <W  Jwm, 
London.  1881  (authoritative);  T.  Reinaeh.  hu  Mon- 
naiM  iuivM,  Paris.  1887;  F.  Friedensburi.  Die  MUnse  in 
der  KulturgenihiehU,  Berlin,  1909;  Beniinger,  ArchOologie, 
pp.  196-204;  Nowack.  AnAOoloQu,  L  209-213;  C.  W.  Johns, 
in  Exptrntor,  Nov..  1899;  SohOrer.  OsscAicAte.  and  Enc. 
transl.,  consult  the  Indexes  (exceedingly  full);  DB,  iiL 
417-i32  (highly  valuable);   EB,  iv.  4442-47. 

MONGOLS,  CHRISTIAIIITY  AMONG  THE. 

Religious  Toleration  among  Early  Mongols  (f  1). 
Christianity  in  Mongolia  and  China  (f  2). 
Christianity  in  Mongolian  Persia  (f  3). 
Christianity  in  Turkestan  and  Kipehak  (f  4). 

The  Mongols  were  an  important  stock  of  Central 
Asia.  In  their  original  home,  south  of  Lake  Baikal, 
they  were  shamanists,  and  even  when  Genghis  Khan 
was  preparing  for  his  great  invasion,  Christianity 

seems  to  have  numbered  no  converts 

z.  Religious  among    them,    though    it   had    been 

Toleration  brought  by  Nestorian  missionaries  to 

among      their  neighbors  the  Keraits  and  Uigurs. 

Early       These  latter  tribes  had  been  among  the 

Mongols,    first  to  aflUiate  with  the  Mongols,  and 

the  resultant  matrimonial  alliance  be- 
tween Mongols  and  Keraits  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  treatment  of  Christians  in  many  parts 
of  the  Mongol  empire.  The  expeditions  of  Genghis 
Khan,  moreover,  brought  his  people  into  contact 
with  the  Lamaists,  Confucians,  and  Taoists  of  China 
and  with  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkestan  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  with  scattered  but  well-organized 
and  influential  communities  of  Nestorian,  Jacobite, 
and  Greek  Christians;  while  still  further  westward, 
in  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Russia,  entire  nations  had 
long  professed  the  Christian  faith.  The  Mongol 
empire  was  essentially  p>olitical,  not  religious.  Gen- 
ghis Khan  himself,  like  his  grandsons  Mangu  and 
Kublai,  is  reported  to  have  held  that  there  was  one 
God,  but  that  creeds  and  rituals  were  immaterial. 
So  long  as  such  views  prevailed,  the  priests  and 
monks  of  the  various  creeds  of  the  East  were  able 
to  worship  freely  and  were  even  welcomed  for  their 
prayers  and  blessings.  Mohammedan  mullahs, 
Buddhist  bonzes,  and  Nestorian  priests  were  al- 
most entirely  untaxed  and  were  exempt  from  mili- 
tary service.  Khan  Kuyuk  (1246-48)  permitted  a 
Christian  chapel  with  daily  services  near  his  tent, 
while  Mangu  (1251-59),  together  with  his  son  and 
daughter,  fasted  with  the  Christians  and  kissed  the 


crucifix.  Yet  all  this  marked  no  real  cooveraioD, 
and  it  was  frequently  the  case  that  a  khan,  after 
being  brought  up  as  a  Christian,  renounced  this 
faith  for  the  religion  which  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  in  the  ascendent.  The  treatment  of  reUgions 
other  than  the  one  professed  by  the  khan  varied 
according  to  his  disposition  and  the  conditions  of 
the  time. 

In  the  ancient  Mongolian  capital  Karakorum, 
where  the  monk  Rubruk  spent  Easter,  1254,  there 
were  twelve  temples,  two  mosqties,  and  a  church 
with  Nestorian  dergy.  The  fame  of  Kuyuk  as  a 
friend  of  the  Christians  attracted  to  the  ci^rital 
monks  from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Bag- 
3.  Chria-  dad,  and  Russia,  while  Christians  ol 
tianity  hi  various  nations  were  brought  thither 
Mongolia  as  prisoners  of  war.  A  like  pc^cy  ol 
and  China,  toleration  was  pursued  by  Kublai  at 
Peking  after  1264,  when  he  showed 
equal  favor  to  priests  of  all  religions.  Rubruk  re- 
ports that  Nestorians  resided  in  fifteen  dties  of 
Cathay  and  that  they  had  a  bishop  in  "  8egin  " 
(probably  Singan-fu);  while  Marco  Polo,  who  re- 
dded in  the  country  in  1275-92,  records  a  diurch  at 
Kinsai  (Hang-chau),  three  at  Kenchu  (the  capital 
of  Kan-su),  and  two  at  Chingiansu,  built  by  Sar- 
ghis  in  1278.  When  the  Venetian  brothers  Niccolo 
and  Masdo  Polo  were  about  to  return  home  from 
Khanbaligh  (Peking),  the  great  khan  requested 
that  the  pope  send  a  hundred  scholars  to  China 
to  give  instruction  and  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  Christianity  to  other  religions.  The  pope 
accordingly  sent  the  Franciscan  John  of  Monte- 
corvino  (q.v.),  and  as  a  result  three  churches  were 
built  in  Peking  between  1299  and  1907.  In  a  letter 
of  1305  John  complained  of  the  antagonism  of 
the  Nestorians,  but  lauded  Khan  Togan  Temur 
(1294-1307).  In  1307  John  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Khanbaligh  in  recognition  of  his  conver- 
dons  in  the  Blast,  which  were  estimated  at  between 
5,000  and  6,000,  and  suffragan  sees  were  erected. 
In  1342  a  second  papal  legate  appeared  in  Peking  in 
the  person  of  the  Franciscan  Giovanni  de  Marignola, 
who  three  or  four  years  after  was  able  to  report  a 
cathedral  and  several  churches  in  Peking,  and  three 
churches  in  Chuan-chi-fu.  With  the  fall  of  the 
Mongols,  however,  Christian  misdons  in  China  came 
to  an  abrupt  end,  and  all  traces  of  them  vanished 
with  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  first  khan  of  Persia,  Hulagu,  the  grandson 
of  Genghis  Khan,  was  the  more  favorable  to  Chris- 
tianity since  it  was  the  religion  of  both  his  mother 
and  his  wife.     His  successor,  Abaka 
3.  Chris-    (1265-82),  followed  a  similar  course, 
tianity  in    and  the  Curia  availed  itself  of  this  op- 
Mongolian  portunity  both  to  thank  the  khan  for 
Persia,      his  kindness  to  his  Christian  subjects, 
and  to  make  a  vain  effort  for  his  own 
conversion.     After  a  brief  period  of  persecution 
under  the  Mohammedan  Sultan  Ahmad  (1282-84), 
Khan  Argun  (1286-91)  again  favored  the  Chris- 
tians and  expressed  willingness  to  engage  in  a  cru- 
sade, promising  to  be  baptised  if  Jerusalem  should 
be  taken.    With  the  death  of  Argun,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  the  rising  power  of  Mohanune- 
danism  in  Persia  rendered  it  imposdble  for  a  prince 
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favorable  to  Christianity  to  mount  the  throne. 
The  victorious  candidate,  Gasan  (1295-1304),  em- 
braced Islam,  and  as  his  first  royal  act  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  idolaters,  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  and  Zoroastrians.  Buddhist  priests 
were  put  to  death  imless  they  renoimced  their  faith, 
and  Christians  were  treated  with  ignominy,  though 
the  intercession  of  Hethum  II.  of  Armenia  secured 
the  rescinding  of  the  edict  to  destroy  the  churches. 
The  succeeding  reigns  of  Uljaitu  (1304-16)  and  Abu 
Said  brought  the  Christians  no  relief.  The  Persian 
Christians,  who  were  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  and 
other  schismatics,  despite  all  persecution  preserved 
their  organization  through  their  patriarchs,  whose 
seat  was  at  Bagdad  and  who  controlled  over  twenty 
metropolitan  sees.  At  this  same  period,  moreover, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  established  dioceses, 
orders,  and  lay  communities  in  Persia  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  some  of  the  khans  to  the  popes,  who 
gladly  sent  many  mendicant  monks.  The  majority 
of  these  wandering  missionaries  were  more  inter- 
ested in  the  reclamation  of  schismatics  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  than  in  making  new  con- 
verts. Their  most  important  colonies  were  at 
Tauris  and  Sultanieh,  especially  as  in  the  former 
city  many  Fratioelli  had  settled.  At  Sultanieh 
John  XXII.  erected  an  archiepiscopal  see  with  six 
dioceses,  while  others  were  afterward  created  for 
a  bishop  of  Tauris.  The  speedy  dissolution  of  the 
khanate,  however,  rendered  these  archdioceses  and 
their  dependent  sees  short-lived. 

£^t  Turkestan  and  southern  Siberia  had  passed, 
on  the  division  of  Genghis  Khan's  dominions,  to  his 
third  son  Ogotai;    while  his  second  son,  Jagatai, 
had  received  western  Turkestan.  Here 
4*  Chris-    the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
tianity  in    were    Mohammedans,    and    desperate 
Turkestan  efforts   were   made   to  extirpate   the 
and        Christians.     Nevertheless,   two  papal 
Kipchak.    briefs  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century   are   extant    which   thank   a 
Tatar  prince  of  the  region  and  two  of  his  court  for 
their  protection  of  the  Chrbtians  under  their  sway 
and  for  the  building  and  the  repair  of  churches. 
The  Franciscans  had  settled  at  Jagatai 's  capital, 
Almaligh  on  the  Hi,  but  in  1338  a  persecution  there 
brought  a  martyr's  death  both  to  their  bishop  and 
to  a  visiting  Franciscan  from  Spain.     On  the  other 
hand,  Giovanni  de  Marignola,  when  on  his  way  to 
China,  was  able,  two  years  later,  to  build  a  church 
in  Almaligh  and  preach  and   baptize   in  public. 
West  of  Jagatai's  dominions  lay  the  khanate  of 
Kipchak,  its  center  on  the  lower  stretches  of  the 
Volga.     The  population  was  mixed,  the  invading 
Mongols  being  settled  among  Ossetes,  Kipchaks, 
Cherkesses,  Russians,  and  Greeks.     Between  the 
Mohammedan     Bulgarians    and     Kipchaks    were 
Christian  Armenians  and  Ruthenians.    The  rulers 
must,   therefore,   be  either  Christian  or  Moham- 
medan.   Berke,  the  brother  of  Batu,  the  founder 
of  the  capital,  Sarai,  was  a  zealous  Mohammedan; 
but  Sertak,  Berke's  son,  was  rumored  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian.   The  monk  Rubruk  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  land,  only  to  find  that  the  rumor  was  false. 
Mohammedanism  took  firm  root  in  this  branch  of 
Genghis  Khan's  family.     Usbek  Khan  (1313-41), 


while  a  firm  follower  of  Mohammed,  in  1813  granted 
the  Metropolitan  Peter  a  patent  of  protection  and 
exemption  from  taxes  to  the  Russian  Church  in 
his  archdiocese.  This  policy  of  Usbek's  was  dic- 
tated by  political  expediency;  but  the  patent  was 
respected  by  his  successors,  though  some  of  them 
again  imposed  taxes  on  the  Christians.  In  1261 
the  Greek  Church  received  a  further  concession 
when  Berke  permitted  the  erection  of  a  bishopric 
in  Sarai.  Pope  John  XXII.,  in  1318,  made  Kassa 
the  see  city  of  a  diocese  extending  from  Sarai  to 
Varna,  the  first  bishop  being  a  Franciscan  named 
Hieronymus.  Other  Latin  bishoprics  were  estab- 
lished in  Soldaia,  Cembalo  (Balaklava),  and  Kertsch, 
often  side  by  side  with  Greek  sees.  The  Francis- 
cans, moreover,  had  two  dioceses,  one  with  ten 
stations  in  the  province  of  Sarai,  and  the  other  with 
seven  in  the  province  of  Gazaria  (Crimea).  These 
monks  developed  great  activity,  and  frequently 
converted  to  Christianity  members  of  the  Mongol 
royal  family.  For  more  recent  missions  see  China; 
Missions  to  the  Heathen.  (W.  HBYDf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  Howorth,  Hiat  of  the  MonooUt  3  vols., 
London,  1881-88;  W.  W.  Rockhill.  Land  of  the  Lamae: 
Notee  of  a  Journey  through  China,  Monoolia  and  Tibet, 
New  York,  1891;  J.  C.  Hannah,  Brief  Hiet,  of  Eaetem 
A»ia,  London,  1900;  J.  Curtin,  The  Monoole,  Boston,  1007; 
idem,  A  Journey  in  Southern  Siberia;  the  MongoU,  their 
Rdigion  and  their  Mythe,  ib.,  1900. 

MONHEIM,  men'haun,  JOHANN:  German  Ro- 
man Catholic,  evangehcai  in  type;  b.  at  or  near  El- 
berfeld  1509  (?);  d.  at  DOsseldorf  Sept.  9,  1564. 
Educated  at  Mttnster  and  the  University  of  Co- 
logne, he  was  rector  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Essen 
in  1532-36,  then  in  like  position  at  Cologne  until  1545, 
when  he  became  rector  of  an  institution  founded  by 
his  patron,  Duke  William  of  JUlich-(Jleve-Berg,  at 
DUsseldorf,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Under  his  guidance  the  school  attained  high  pres- 
tige and  an  attendance  surpassing  that  of  most 
universities.  As  an  author  Monheim  showed  his 
pedagogical  devotion  by  restricting  himself  to  ed- 
ucational themes.  After  revising  a  catechism  of 
C.  Hegendorfer  (Wesel,  1547),  he  published  (Co- 
logne, 1551)  two  catechisms  based  on  Erasmus. 
The  point  of  view  is  essentially  Roman  Catholic, 
the  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  the  seven  sacra- 
ments being  maintained,  although  communion  in 
both  kinds  is  advocated  for  the  laity.  After  his 
death  appeared  his  commentary  on  the  Gospel  and 
epistle  for  each  day  of  the  year  (Cologne,  1569), 
the  translation  used  being  that  of  Erasmus. 

The  most  noteworthy  work  of  Monheim,  how- 
ever, was  his  Caiechiamua  in  quo  christiancB  reU^ 
ionis  dementa  syncere  aimpliciterque  explicantur 
(DOsseldorf,  1560),  which  was  momentous  for  the 
ecclesiastical  development  of  western  Germany  in 
that  it  was  the  first  catechism  of  Evangelical  spirit 
to  appear  on  the  lower  Rhine.  Deviating  from  its 
author's  former  Erasmian  position,  in  its  eleven 
dialogues  it  treats  of  God,  man,  the  law  (exegesis 
of  the  Decalogue),  faith  (exegesis  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed),  justification,  prayer  (exegesis  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer),  the  sacraments  in  general,  baptism,  the 
Eucharist,  penance,  and  the  other  sacraments. 
The  material  is  borrowed  laigely  from  Calvin's 
**  Institutes,"  with  reminiscences  of  the  Geneva 
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catechism  and  of  Luther's  smaller  catechism.  In 
the  section  on  the  Eucharist  there  is  an  unmistak- 
able effort  to  preserve  a  middle  course  between 
Geneva  and  Wittenberg,  and  in  the  dialogues  on 
the  Church  and  the  sacraments  the  author  en- 
deavors to  retain  certain  Roman  Catholic  traditions 
with  a  Protestant  basis.  The  work  is,  therefore, 
unionistic  in  spirit. 

It  was,  ac  ordingly,  not  surprising  that  Monheim 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
Centura  et  doda  explicatio  errorum  catechismi  Joan- 
nxs  Manhemii  (Cologne,  1560),  inspired  by  them, 
marks  the  first  noteworthy  Jesuit  polemics  against 
Protestantism  in  Germany.  Attack  after  attack 
was  made  on  Monheim.  The  papal  nuncio  Com- 
mendone  implored  the  duke  to  remove  him,  the 
cardinal  legates  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  in- 
voked, and  the  Jesuits  persuaded  the  emperor  to 
request  the  duke  to  banish  Monheim.  But  all  was 
in  vain;  the  duke  at  most  forbade  his  protege  to 
defend  himself  publicly  and  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  catechism.  Monheim  was  also  defended  in  J. 
Anastasius'  Bekenntnia  von  dem  wahren  Leibe  Christi 
gegen  der  Papisten  abgoUische  Mesae  (1561),  H. 
Hamelmann's  Reaoluiio  duodecimi  articuli  in  cevr- 
sura  iheologorum  CoUmiensium  de  catechismo  M, 
Johannis  Monhemii  (1561),  H.  Artopceus's  Ad  the- 
ologastrorum  Coloniensium  censuram  responsio  pro 
defensione  catechismi  Johannis  Monhemii  (Greno- 
ble, 1561),  and,  above  all,  in  Martin  Chemnitz's 
Theologies  Jesuitarum  prcecipua  capita  (1562).  Po- 
lemics for  and  against  him  continued  after  his 
death,  the  chief  work  being  Chemnitz's  monumen- 
tal Examen  concUii  Tridentini  (1565-73). 

(E.  Simons.) 
Biblioqrapht:  F.  E.  Koldewey,  in  ZWT,  1890;  C.  W. 
KortOm,  Nachricht  aber  da*  Oymnasium  tu  DiUteldorf 
im  16  JahrhunderU  Dllsseldorf.  1819;  C.  Krafft,  Die  gt- 
lehrte  SchuU  tu  DUMMeldorf,  ib.  1853.  A  sketch  of  Mon- 
heim's  life  appears  in  C.  H.  Sack's  ed.  of  the  Catechism, 
Bonn.  1847. 

MONNICA  (MONICA),  SAINT:  Mother  of  Au- 
gustine; b.  of  Christian  parents  possibly  at  Tagaste 
(60  m.  w.  by  s.  of  Carthage)  c.  332;  d.  at  Ostia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  May  4,  387.  She  was  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age  to  Patricius  of  Tagaste,  to 
whom  she  bore  three  children,  Augustine  (q.v.), 
Navigius,  and  an  imnamed  daughter.  Her  husband 
was  apparently  coarse,  imsympathetic,  choleric,  and 
unfaithful;  but  such  was  her  beautiful  Christian 
life,  that  she  was  the  means  of  his  conversion.  He 
was  baptized  in  371,  and  shortly  thereafter  died. 
Monnica  shared  Patricius'  ambition  respecting 
Augustine's  career  as  a  scholar,  but  was  deeply 
grieved  when  he  abandoned  the  catholic  faith. 
For  many  years  she  followed  him  with  her  prayers, 
and  at  last  made  the  journey  to  Milan  to  be  with 
him.  There  the  one  wish  of  her  life  was  met. 
Augustine  was  converted  386,  and  was  baptized  by 
Ambrose,  Easter  (Apr.  25),  387.  Monnica  shared 
the  society  of  the  little  company  of  friends  Augus- 
tine had  gathered  around  him  immediately  before 
and  after  his  baptism,  and  added  much  to  the 
spiritual  value  of  their  intercourse.  After  the  pur- 
pose of  their  meeting  was  accomplished,  viz.,  his 
conversion  and  baptism,  they  set  out  for  Africa. 
On  the  way,  Monnica  fell  sick  and  died.    As  the 


mother  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  Church  Fat! 
and  as  herself  a  wise,  loving,  and  Christian  wot 
she  will  always  be  remembered. 

In    1430   her  remains   were   removed    by  I 

Martin  V.  from  Ostia  to  Rome,  and  buried  in 

Church  of  St.  Augustine.     Her  most  imperish 

moniunent,  however,  is  the  Confessions  of  her  i 

trious  son,  who  has  written  of  his  unfilial  oon< 

with  a  candor  unsurpassed,  and  who  ends  his  b 

raphy  of  his  mother  with  an  outburst  of  soi 

over  her  death,  and  a  prayer  for  her  eternal  well 

Biblioorapht:   Early  lives  and  collections  from  the  ** 

femions  "  of  Augustine  (the  one  source)  are  brough 

gether  in   ASB,  May,   i.  474-492.     Consult  C.   Bn 

Monnika  und  Auawtiniu,  Grimma.  1846;    P.  Sch^, 

and  Labon  of  St,  AugtuHne,  New  York,  1854;   idem,  i 

Auguatine,  Melanchihon,  Neander,  ib.   1886;     A.  le 

pils,  S.  Monique,  module  et  patronne  dee  m^re9  dtriHe 

Tours,   1878;    E.  Bougaud,   Hiet  de  S.  Monique,  I 

1887;    A.  Vivoli.  Vita  di  S.  Monica,  Bologna.  1888; 

A.  Jameson.  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  i.  324  aqq..  Bo 

1803;    DCB,  iii.  932-034;    and,  in  general,  the  liten 

dealing  with  Augiistine's  life. 

MONOD,  ADOLPHE  (LOUIS  FREDERIC  TH 
DORE):  French  Protestant;  b.  at  Copenhj 
Jan.  21,  1802;  d.  at  Paris  Apr.  6,  1856.  The 
of  a  distinguished  pastor  first  at  Copenhagen 
then,  after  1808,  at  Paris,  he  was  educated  at 
College  Bourbon  at  Paris,  and  in  1820-24  stu 
theology  at  Geneva.  In  1825  he  visited  Italy 
soon  founded  a  Protestant  congregation  at  Na] 
where  he  was  pastor  until  1827.  Returning 
France,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  chi 
at  Lyons,  but  was  deposed  in  1831  because  of 
opposition  aroused  by  his  orthodoxy,  the  ost< 
ble  cause  being  a  sermon  in  which  he  sought  tc 
strict  participation  in  the  communion  to  woi 
recipients.  He  then  founded  a  free  church  at  L} 
which  still  exists,  but  in  1836  he  was  called  1 
theological  professorship  at  Montauban,  where 
taught  and  preached  till  1847,  when  he  was  ca 
by  the  Reformed  Consistory  to  Paris.  Here 
labored,  especially  at  the  Oratoire,  until  his  de 
The  secrets  of  Monod 's  success  were  not  cmly 
clear  intellect,  his  deep  sympathy,  and  his  tl 
ough  training  both  in  literature  and  theolqgy, 
also  his  absolute  insistence  on  the  Bible,  his 
wavering  adherence  to  the  Reformed  principles 
the  sixteenth  century,  and,  above  all,  his  Christ 
character.  He  was  unquestionably  the  foren 
pulpit  orator  of  the  French  Reformed  Church 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  one  purpose  of 
sermons  was  to  rescue  immortal  souls  from  desti 
tion,  and  to  this  one  theme  were  devoted  his  me 
less  logic,  his  intense  earnestness,  his  almost 
elusive  selection  of  the  weightiest  questions  of  i 
vation  for  his  themes,  his  glowing  eloquence,  i 
his  confessions  of  his  own  difficulties,  doubts,  ] 
struggles. 

In  1830  Monod  published  three  sermons  in  wl 
he  sharply  controverted  the  Pelagian  views  wl 
had  crept  into  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  ooi 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  declaring  that  man 
be  saved  only  by  the  truths  of  the  GospeL  Fi 
this  time  on  he  frequently  published  indivic 
sermons  and  collections  of  addresses  which 
through  repeated  editions.  Among  these  spe 
mention  must  be  made  of  his  Sermom  (Paris,  1^ 
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Eng.  transl.,  London,  1849);  La  Femme  (1848; 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1851),  and  Saint  Paul  (1851; 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1853).  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  LucUe,  au  la  lecture  de  la  Bible  (Paris, 
1841;  Eng.  transl.,  Lucilla;  or  Reading  of  the  Bible, 
London,  1842)  and  Explication  de  VepUre  aux  Eph^- 
atens  (1866).  An  edition  of  his  sermons  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centenary  of  his  birth  appeared 
Paris,  1902.  Even  in  his  last  illness  he  continued 
to  preach  to  his  friends  in  his  sick-room,  these  ad- 
dresses appearing  posthimiously  under  the  title 
Adieux  d^Adolphe  Monod  d,  sea  amis  et  d  lUglise 
(Paris,  1856;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Parting  Words  of 
Afonod  to  his  Friends  and  the  Church,  London,  1857, 
New  York,  1873).  (C.  Pfendbr.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Of  the  first  importance  ia  Adolphe  Monod: 
Souvenin  tU  la  vie,  extraitea  de  la  correepondance,  choix  de 
leUree,  2  vols..  Paris,  1885-1902.  Cunsult  further:  A. 
Riduutiot,  A.  Monod  conaidSrS  comme  prSdicateur,  Stras- 
burg,  1863;  A.  J.  Vabre,  £tude  aur  la  prSdicaiion  d'A, 
Monod,  ib.  1865;  £.  de  Pressens^  Contemporary  Por- 
trait, London,  1880;  L.  Comte,  Etude  komiUtique  eur 
la  prSdication  contemporaine;  A,  Monod  et  Lacordaire, 
Paris,  1882;  P.  Stapfer.  La  Grande  PrSdication  chrStienne 
en  France;  Boeauet,  Adolphe  Monod,  ib.  1808;  Lichten- 
berger.  E8R,  ix.  317-325. 

MONOD,  m6"n6',  FREDERIC:  French  Protes- 
tant, brother  of  Adolphe  Monod  (q.v.) ;  b.  at  Monnaz, 
near  Morges  (7  m.  w.  of  Lausanne),  Switzerland, 
May  17,  1794;  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  30,  1863.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Geneva,  but  was  more  in- 
fluenced by  Robert  Haldane  (q.v.)  than  by  his 
Unitarian  teachers.  Ordained  at  Geneva  in  1818, 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  active  for  a  time 
in  the  Bible  society  there.  He  was  then  a  private 
tutor  in  Jena  for  a  brief  period,  but  in  1820  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  being  at  first  assistant  to  his  father, 
and  after  1832  titular  pastor  of  the  Oratoire.  In 
the  early  years  of  this  period  he  assumed  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Archives  du  christianisme  au  dix^ 
neuviime  sikde,  which  he  conducted  for  forty-three 
years  as  a  bold  and  uncompromising  advocate  of 
Calvinistic  orthodoxy.  His  editorial  position 
brought  him  into  prominence  in  1848,  when  the 
revolution  began  to  affect  religious  conditions. 
Here  he  was  eager  both  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  for  the  formulation  of  a  creed  for 
the  Reformed  Church.  In  Sept.,  1848,  a  general 
synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  held  in  Paris 
without  governmental  recognition.  But  though 
Monod  delivered  the  opening  sermon  in  the  Ora- 
toire, his  motion  for  the  formulation  of  a  creed  was 
voted  down  and  it  was  held  that  questions  of  dogma 
should  not  be  considered  by  the  synod.  Monod, 
convinced  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  a 
creedless  Church,  resolved  to  form  a  free  church  on 
an  orthodox  basis,  even  hoping  that  such  a  step 
would  lead  to  a  union  of  all  the  orthodox  who  had 
hitherto  been  divided  into  Reformed  and  Luther- 
ans, free  churches  and  State  churches.  The  synod, 
the  Paris  Consistory,  and  his  brother  Adolphe 
urged  him  to  reconsider  his  decision,  but  their 
efforts  were  in  vain;  and  on  Jan.  8,  1849,  he  re- 
signed his  pastorate  of  the  Oratoire.  A  few  months 
later  he  opened  in  Paris  a  small  chapel,  where  he 
gathered  the  first  members  of  the  future  £glise 
Libre;  and  a  synod  to  form  a  constitution  of  the 
union  of  **  free  evangeUcal  churches  "  was  held  Aug. 


20-Sept.  1,  1849.  Monod  thus  succeeded  in  weld- 
ing tc^ether  the  scattered  Protestant  conmiunities 
which  had  broken  off  from  the  State  CThurch  or  had 
been  constituted  as  a  result  of  the  "  awakening," 
the  characteristics  of  their  organization  being  their 
separation  from  the  State  and  their  mutual  creed. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  constitution  which  he  pro- 
posed for  the  new  church  declared:  **  We  believe 
that  the  entire  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament is  inspired  by  God,  and  thus  constitutes 
the  sole  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  hfe."  See 
Francb,  II.,  1. 

Monod  remained  pastor  of  his  free  church  until 
his  death,  aided  by  generous  contributions  from 
America,  England,  and  Scotland.  He  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  figures  of  modem  French  Protes- 
tantism. Yet  he  was  no  learned  theologian,  though 
he  had  the  knack  of  skilfully  presenting  his  dog- 
matic and  ecclesiastical  views  in  joumahstic  form. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  clever  administrator,  and  as 
president  of  the  synodical  conunittee  of  the  Union 
des  £glise8  ^vang^Uques  libres  he  guided  the  alli- 
ance of  French  free  churches  with  consummate  skill. 
The  Union  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  Oct. 
25,  1899.  It  has  sought  from  the  first  to  leave 
problems  of  organization,  Hturgy,  discipline,  and 
even  the  mode  and  time  of  baptism  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  individual  communities.  A  synod  is 
held  biennially.  At  the  third  (1852)  a  committee 
of  evangelization  was  formed  which  now  has 
twenty-two  posts  with  numerous  affiliations;  the 
fifth  (1856)  established  a  conmiittee  to  supervise 
the  education  of  ministers;  and  the  ordination  of 
pastors  was  regulated  at  the  ninth  (1864).  The  ex- 
ternal development,  however,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  its  internal  organization.  Up  to  1873  new  con- 
gregations were  formed  until  they  numbered  seven- 
ty-three; now  there  are  but  thirty-six.  This  de- 
crease is  due  primarily  to  the  changed  conditions  in 
the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  for  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  creed  by  the  older  body  the  younger  has  lost 
its  reason  for  existence.  Many  accordingly  returned 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  among  them  Monod's  own 
son  Theodore  (q.v.).  (Eugen  Lachenmann.) 
Biblxoorapht:  G.  Monod,  La  Fatnille  Monod,  Paris,  1890; 
J.  P^exert,  Cinquante  ana  de  aouvenira  religieux,  Paris, 
1896;  the  work  on  the  jubilee  of  the  French  Church, 
L' Union  dea  igli*^  Svangiliquea  librea  de  France^  Paris, 
1899;  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  ix.  316-317. 

MONOD,  THEODORE:  French  Reformed,  son  of 
the  preceding;  b.  in  Paris  Nov.  6, 1836.  He  studied 
law  1855-58;  accompanied  his  father  to  the  United 
States,  ;and  was  converted  in  New  York  Apr.,  1858; 
studied  theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Allegheny,  Pa.,  1858-60;  preached  among  the 
French  Canadians  in  Illinois,  1860-63;  was  his 
father's  successor  at  the  Chapelle  du  Nord,  Paris, 
1864-75;  traveling  agent  for  home  mission  work 
in  France,  1875-78;  and  became  pastor  of  the 
figlise  Reform^,  Paris,  in  1878.  From  1875  to  1879 
he  edited  Le  Libirateurf  later  absorbed  in  the  Bvl' 
letin  de  la  mission  intirieure.  His  writings  embrace: 
Regardant  h  Jisus  (Paris,  1862;  Eng.  transl.,  Look- 
ing to  Jesus,  New  York,  1864);  Le  Chretien  et  sa 
croix  (Lausanne,  1865);  The  Gift  of  God  (London, 
1876;  French,  Le  Don  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1877);  Life 
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More  Abundant  (London,  1881);  Loin  du  Nxd, 
po4ne8  (Paris,  1882);  CrueeJUs  avec  ChrUi  (1883); 
Au  vent  la  voile,  po^eiee  (1898). 

MONOGRAM  OF  CHRIST.  See  Jbsus  Christ, 
Monogram  of. 

MONOIMOS:  Arabian  Gnostic;  known  only 
from  the  Re/uiaiio  of  Hippolytus  (VIII.,  v.-viii., 
X.,  xiii.;  Eng.  transl.  in  ANF,  v.  120-122,  146). 
His  system,  in  so  far  as  it  is  determined,  is  a 
mixture  of  Pythagorism  and  Biblical  conceptions. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  the  unborn  and  perfect 
"  Man  *';  and  from  him  the  Son  of  Man  proceeded, 
not  in  the  way  of  procreation,  but  as  light  proceeds 
from  fire.  The  perfect  Man  has  for  his  symbol  the 
"  one  iota  ";  and  is,  therefore,  a  monad.  But  as 
iota  is  the  Greek  numerical  symbol  for  10,  he  is 
likewise  dekas,  a  decad.  Men  imagine,  indeed,  that 
the  Son  of  Man  is  bom  of  woman;  but  all  who  are 
involved  in  this  error  are  powerless  to  apprehend 
his  beauty.  (The  argument  of  Monolmos  reflects 
an  acute  phase  of  docetism,  if  it  be  not  an  utter 
rejection  of  the  historic  Christ.)  The  world  is 
created  not  by  the  Son  of  Man,  but  by  the  heaxui, 
contained  in  the  decad.  This  thought  is  based  upon 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  six  days  of  labor,  and 
is  an  obvious  attempt  to  derive  the  world  other- 
wise than  from  the  Supreme  Being,  yet  it  does  not 
attempt  to  offset  him  dualistically.  Monolmoe  con- 
strued the  Old  Testament  allegorically.  His  use  of 
the  New  Testament  appears  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  cites  Matt.  v.  18.  R.  Libchtenhan. 

MONOPHYSITES,  men-ef'i-saite. 

The  Chaloedonian  Decree  (I  1). 

Outbreak  in  Palestine  (|  2). 

Events  in  Egypt  (|  3). 

At  Antioch  and  Constantinople  (f  4). 

Attempts  at  Peace  (|  6). 

The  Henoticon  (|  6). 

The  Breach  with  Rome  (|  7). 

KsLBtem  Support  of  the  Henotioon  (f  8). 

Radical  Monophysitism  (|  9). 

Attempts  at  Reconciliation  (|  10). 

Beginning  of  Victory  for  Orthodoxy  (|  11). 

Events  under  Justinian  (I  12). 

Theodora's  Efforts  for  Monophsrsitism  (|  13). 

Final  Schism  of  Monophysite  Churches  (|  14). 

Various  Aspects  of  Monophysitism  (f  15). 

On  Ck;t.  25,  451,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  pro- 
claimed a  new  dogmatic  definition,  requiring  all  the 
faithful  to  acknowledge  "  our  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man  ...  of  one  substance 

with  the  Father  as  touching  his  God- 

I.  The      head,    of   one  substance   with   us   as 

Chalcedo-   touching    his    manhood  ...  in    two 

nian  Decree,  natures    without    confusion,    without 

change,  without  distinction,  without 
separation,"  in  such  a  way  that  **  the  difference  of 
natures  is  in  no  way  abolished  by  the  union,  but 
rather  the  properties  of  each  nature  are  preserved 
and  united  in  one  person  and  one  mode  of  being." 
The  politicians  agreed  to  this  definition  in  the  hope 
of  securing  peace.  The  edict  of  Feb.  7,  452,  issued 
jointly  by  Marcian  and  Valentinian  III.,  imposed 
severe  penalties  on  all  who  should  thenceforth  pub- 
licly discuss  the  points  of  controversy.  But  this 
could  be  enforced  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
cx)urt. 


The  first  signs  of  the  coming  trouble  appeal 
Palestine,  where  a  positive  revolution  brok 
under  the  leadership  of  fanatical  monks.  £ 
Juvenal  of  Jerusalem  (q.v.),  who  at  Ephesu 
been  an  active  partisan  of  Dioscurus  (see  1 
CHiANisif),  had  been  induced  at  Chalcedon  b 

fear  of  danger  to  his  eocledastical 

2.  Out-     tion  not  merely  to  break  away 

break  in    the    Alexandrians   and    their   p 

Palestine.   Eutyches,  but  to  support  the  c 

tion,  in  the  final  formulation  of  ^ 
he  had  a  hand.  This  change  of  front  cost  hii 
confidence  of  the  monks,  who  were  speciall; 
merous  and  influential  in  Palestine.  When 
his  return  he  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  du 
of  the  council,  a  monk  named  Theodosiua  wi 
up  as  a  rival  bishop,  and  Juvenal  was  oblig 
flee.  A  similar  course  was  followed  in  other  p 
bishops  of  the  orthodox  party  were  driven 
sometimes  with  bloodshed,  and  their  plaees 
by  their  opponents.  The  most  noted  inteDed 
of  these  was  Peter  the  Iberian,  who,  brought 
the  court  of  Theodosius  II.,  had  become  a  : 
and  was  now  made  bishop  of  Majuma.  They 
supported  by  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  ' 
doeius,  Eudocia,  who  was  then  living  in  Jerua 
Cyril  asserts  that  almost  all  Palestine  was  a 
away  by  the  movement.  Juvenal  returned  to 
stantinople  to  ask  for  aid.  Marcian,  underes 
ting  the  force  of  the  revolt,  sought  to  suppr 
by  simple  edicts,  but  when  they  went  unhi 
took  stronger  measures.  The  comee  Dorothea 
sent  with  troops,  who,  after  an  attempt  at 
promise  had  failed,  sternly  put  down  the  insi 
tion.  Among  the  monks  who  took  flight  was  1 
dosius,  who  was  afterward  captured,  suffered  a 
imprisonment  in  Constantinople,  and  was  set 
under  Leo  I.  only  to  die  as  a  result  of  the  I 
ment  he  had  received.  Peter  the  Iberian  esc 
to  Alexandria;  but  the  movement  was  not 
provisionally  suppressed  before  July,  453. 

Still  more  significant  was  the  course  of  even 
Egypt,  where  an  irreconcilable  conflict  broke 
A  laige  part  of  the  people,  apparently  the  m 
and  the  lower  classes,  held  to  Dioscunis  afte 
deposition;   the  other  party  elected  Proterius, 

seems  to  have  been  personally  an 
3.  Events   tellectually  allied  to  Dioscunis 
in  Egypt    the  decision  of  the  council  caused 

to  change  his  attitude.  Supporte 
the  civil  authorities,  he  enforced  these  dedsion 
means  of  confiscation  and  banishment,  whicl 
to  riots  and  excesses.  An  imperial  edict  of  Jul; 
452,  condemned  in  the  sternest  language  those 
held  to  the  Eutychian  errors  and  refused  tc 
knowledge  Proterius.  Two  thousand  soldiers 
ordered  to  Alexandria,  and  peace  seemed  like) 
follow  upon  their  vigorous  repressive  meas 
But  the  death  of  Dioscurus  in  his  exile  at  Ga 
in  Paphlagonia  (Sept.,  454)  stirred  up  fresh  ex 
ment.  Tl^re  was  a  powerful  party  at  court  i 
posed  to  harsh  measures;  and  this  tendency  ga 
strength  at  the  death  of  Marcian  and  the  sucoe 
of  Leo  I.  (Feb.,  457).  The  party  of  Dioscuri 
Alexandria  took  courage  and  elected  as  patr 
Timotheus  ^lurus,  who   had  followed  Dio8< 
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into  banisbment.  He  tvas  oonaecrated  in  a  tumultu- 
ous and  irregular  manner.  Military  aid  enabled 
Proterius  to  expel  him;  but  after  bloody  riots  his 
partisans  gained  the  upper  hand,  when  he  returned, 
and  Proterius  was  murdered  by  the  mob  at  Easter, 

457.  Timotheus  now  took  eneigetic  measures  to 
confirm  his  power,  and  drove  out  a  number  of  or- 
thodox bishops,  who  appealed  to  the  pope  and  the 
emperor.  Leo  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  murder 
of  Proterius  and  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  those 
who  were  foimd  responsible;  but  he  did  not  at 
once  move  against  Timotheus,  in  spite  of  urgent 
requests  from  Rome.  He  thought  of  calling  an- 
other coimdl,  but  was  persuaded  out  of  the  notion 
by  Anatolius,  who  suggested  a  circular  letter  ask- 
ing all  the  bishops  of  the  empire  their  opinion  on 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon.  Such  a  letter  was  sent 
out,  probably  in  Oct.,  457,  and  the  replies,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  were  for  the  most  part  unfavorable 
to  Timotheus,  even  where  a  certain  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  may  be  read 
between  the  lines.    Pope  Leo  answered  on  Aug.  17, 

458,  in  a  long  letter  (Eput,,  dxv.)  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  his  famous  "  Tome." 
Meantime  Anatolius  had  died  (July  3,  458)  and 
been  succeeded  by  the  learned  Gennadius  (q.v.),  a 
determined  adherent  of  the  definition  of  Chalcedon. 
He  did  not,  however,  accomplish  the  banishment 
of  Timotheus  ^urus  until  the  beginning  of  460, 
when  another  Timotheus,  known  as  Salophadolus, 
was  chosen  in  his  place. 

Even  in  Antioch,  the  place  where  in  general  Alex- 
andrian theology  was  most  unfavorably  received, 
trouble  was  now  made  by  the  instigation  of  Peter 

the  Fuller,  a  presbyter  of  Chalcedon, 

4.  At       who  was  supported  by  the  emperor's 

Antioch     son-in-law  Zeno.    He  was  zealous  for 

and  Con-   the  proposition  that  ''  God  was  cruci- 

rtintinople.  fied,"  and  for  the  insertion  in  the 

Triaoffion  of  the  words  **  Who  was  cru- 
cified for  us,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Son  of  God  in  his  deity  suffered  for  us. 
He  intruded  into  the  see,  driving  out  the  legitimate 
Bishop  Martyrius,  but  was  himself  expelled  by  the 
emperor  on  the  advice  of  Gennadius  not  longaftei^ 
ward.  Meantime  political  intrigue  had  been  busy 
at  the  coiut,  and  after  the  death  of  Leo  I.  (Feb.  3, 
474)  and  his  seven-year-old  grandson  Leo  II.  (Nov., 
474),  Zeno  secured  the  throne  for  himself,  having 
practically  held  the  power  for  some  time.  Only  a 
few  weeks  later,  however,  he  was  overthrown  in 
his  turn  by  Basillscus,  another  son-in-law  of  Leo 
I.  In  the  train  of  the  usurper,  Timotheus  ^lurus 
held  a  prominent  place,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Acacius,  who 
bad  succeeded  Gennadius  in  Sept.  (7),  471,  he  per- 
suaded BasiUscus  to  send  out  a  circular  letter  or 
encyclical  condemning  the  "  Tome  "  of  Leo  and 
the  definition  of  Chalcedon,  and  threatening  their 
adherents  with  the  severest  penalties.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  eastern  bishops  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  least  five  hundred  of  them  accepted  this 
pronouncement.  Timotheus  ^lurus  was  now  able 
to  return  to  Alexandria,  from  which  see  his  name- 
sake had  already  been  removed.  On  the  way  he 
consecrated  a  bishop  of  his  own  party  for  Ephesus 


and  presided  at  a  synod  which  sent  a  solemn  ad- 
monition to  the  emperor,  exhorting  him  to  remain 
constant  in  the  good  work  and  to  remove  Acacius, 
as  imworthy,  from  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

But  the  day  of  Timotheus  was  nearly  over,  al- 
though Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  occupied  by 
Monophysite  bishops.  Acacius  was  absolutely  firm, 
and  did  aU  he  could  to  arouse  the  capital  against 
the  usurper.  The  populace  responded 
5.  Attempts  to  his  efforts;  a  great  ecclesiastical 
at  Peace,  demonstration  was  arranged,  and  Dan- 
iel the  Stylite  came  down  from  his 
pillar  to  bear  witness  to  the  orthodox  faith.  Ba- 
siliscus  was  forced  to  abandon  the  city,  and  Zeno, 
gathering  strength  as  he  came,  approached.  A  last 
means  of  averting  the  countei^revolution  was  tried 
in  the  recall  of  the  encyclical;  but  it  was  of  no 
avail,  and  Zeno,  resiuning  the  throne,  annulled  the 
acts  of  his  opponent  (Dec.  17,  476).  The  bishops  of 
Asia  Minor  made  haste  to  declare  with  the  utmost 
penitence  that  their  assent  to  the  encyclical  had 
been  extorted  from  them  by  force.  Pope  Simplicius 
had  already  written  to  Basihscus,  and  now  wrote 
again  to  Zeno,  to  demand  the  deposition  of  Timo- 
theus ^lurus;  butTimothydied  July31,477.  The 
Monophysite  party  elected  Petrus  Mongus,  then 
archdeacon,  to  succeed  him,  but  the  government 
restored  Timotheus  Salophaciolus  by  military  force. 
Feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  was  ui^nt  with 
the  emperor  that  only  an  orthodox  bishop  should 
be  chosen  to  succeed  him.  When  he  died  (prob- 
ably in  June,  482)  his  (Bconomua  John  Talaja  con- 
trived to  secure  the  succession;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  Zeno  saw  fit  to  restore  Petrus  Mongus,  on 
condition  of  his  assenting  to  the  dociunent  (aftei^ 
ward  so  famous  under  the  name  of  Henoticon)  put 
forth  by  Acacius  with  the  view  of  seciuing  peace. 

Acacius  was  an  accomplished  politician,  as  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  his  ability  to  maintain  himself 
for  eighteen  years  (471-489)  amid  all 
6.  The  the  changes  and  conflicts  of  the  times. 
Henoticon.  Unfortunately  the  sources  are  unsat- 
isfying on  the  preliminaries  to  the  issue 
of  the  Henoticon;  but  there  must  have  been  nego- 
tiations in  which  Acacius  endeavored  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  Petrus  Mongus,  evidently  his  candidate 
for  Alexandria  and  like  himself  a  politician.  The 
formula  of  union,  addressed  to  the  bishops,  clergy, 
monks,  and  people  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Libya, 
and  Pentapolis,  is  a  masterpiece  of  tactical  skill. 
It  is  avowedly  based  on  the  faith  of  Nicasa,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Ephesus,  condemns  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches,  adopting  the  twelve  articles  of  Cyril 
against  the  latter,  and  while  not  expressly  repudia- 
ting the  decisions  of  Chalcedon,  rejects  the  state- 
ments of  **  anyone  who  now  or  at  any  time,  in 
Chalcedon  or  elsewhere,  has  thought  or  thinks  other- 
wise." On  the  positive  side,  it  asserts  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Son  of  God  with  both  the  Father 
and  man,  going  on  to  insist  that  it  was  one  and 
the  same  person  who  wrought  wonders  and  endured 
suffering — thus  virtually  accepting  the  **  God  cru- 
cified "  of  the  Monophysites.  It  repudiated  all  sep- 
aration as  confusion  (of  the  natures,  although  the 
term  is  carefully  avoided),  as  well  as  anything  like 
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Dooetism.  The  first  result  was  the  settlement  of 
the  Alexandrian  difficulties,  as  far  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  heated  state  of  the  popular  mind. 
Petrus's  position  was  not  an  easy  one,  and  he 
got  through  only  by  some  very  adroit  juggling  with 
terms.  Even  then  an  irreconcilable  party  re- 
mained, led  by  a  certain  Nephelius,  who  did  aU 
possible  to  keep  up  the  disturbance;  but  the  ma- 
jority were  content,  and,  what  was  of  greatest  im- 
portance, Constantinople  and  Alexandria  were  once 
more  on  good  terms.  In  Antioch  also  the  situation 
seemed  to  improve.  Peter  the  Fuller  had  been  de- 
posed after  the  downfall  of  Basiliscus;  and  when 
the  next  incumbent  but  one,  Stephen,  had  been 
assassinated,  Acacius  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portimity  to  appoint  of  his  own  motion  a  certain 
Calandion  as  patriarch  (probably  at  the  end  of  481). 
Calandion  soon  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Chalcedonian  opponents  of  the  Henoticon  and  with 
Rome.  He  was  in  consequence  deposed  in  485,  and 
Petrus  returned  for  the  third  time,  it  is  said  amid 
great  enthusiasm,  accepting  the  Henoticon,  as  did 
also  Mart3rrius  of  Jerusalem — so  that  the  leading 
rulers  of  the  Eastern  Church  seemed  now  to  be  at 
one. 

But  they  were  reckoning  without  Rome.  The 
pope  was  offended  not  only  by  the  disregard  of  his 
wishes  in  Alexandria  but  by  the  arbitrary  action  of 
Acacius  in  the  appointment  of  Calandion.  In  the 
latter  case,  he  was  appeased  by  the 
7.  The  assurance  that  it  had  been  done  merely 
Breach  out  of  necessity,  by  the  subsequent 
with  Rome,  calling  of  a  synod,  and  by  the  formal 
notification  of  the  choice  on  the  part 
of  Calandion  and  his  suffragans.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Simplicius  had  heard  of  the  Henoticon; 
his  last  extant  letter  complains  merely  of  Acacius' 
silence  in  regard  to  what  was  happening  in  Alex- 
andria. He  died  Mar.  10,  483,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  more  determined  and  successful  Felix  III., 
who  at  once  sent  two  long  epistles  to  Constanti- 
nople. He  warned  Zeno  not  to  lay  rash  hands  on 
the  faith  of  Peter  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  fate  of 
Basiliscus;  he  admonished  Acacius  in  the  tone  of 
a  superior  not  to  remain  recalcitrant  but  to  atone 
for  past  misdeeds  by  redoubled  zeal.  The  letters, 
however,  had  scarcely  been  despatched  when  he 
learned  through  John  Talaja,  who  on  his  expulsion 
had  finally  come  to  seek  support  in  Rome,  more  of 
the  Eastern  situation.  In  great  displeasure  he  sent 
off  fresh  letters  citing  Acacius  to  appear  in  Rome 
and  informing  the  emperor  of  this  proceeding.  But 
Acacius  got  hold  of  the  papal  envoys  and  either 
overawed  or  cajoled  them.  Felix  made  haste  to 
call  a  synod  in  which  he  deposed  his  untrustworthy 
legates,  excommunicated  Acacius,  and  notified  the 
people  of  Constantinople  on  July  28,  484,  as  well  as 
the  emperor  on  Aug.  1.  Acacius  took  no  notice  of 
the  sentence  except  to  retaliate  by  striking  out  the 
name  of  Felix  from  the  diptychs,  and  the  breach 
was  complete  between  Rome  and  so  much  of  the 
Eastern  Church  as  remained  in  communion  with 
him.  It  is  usual  to  represent  this  breach  and  the 
thirty-five-year  schism  which  followed  as  the  result 
of  the  Henoticon,  and  this  document  as  a  thor- 
oughly harmful  measure.    Superficially,  of  course, 


this  view  is  oonreet;  if  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon 
had  been  adhered  to  and  submission  had  been  ren- 
dered to  the  directions  of  Rome,  there  would  have 
been  no  schism.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
such  an  unconditional  surrender  to  the  will  of 
Rome  would  have  been  either  possible  or  desirable. 
It  is  evident  from  Felix's  letters  that  he  held  a 
startling  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
which  was  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  E^astem  precedence  question  set  forth 
in  canon  xxviiL  of  Chalcedon  and  Zeno's  edict  of 
476,  in  which  he  had  strongly  confirmed  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
development  of  this  prelate's  power  had  been  ac- 
cepted with  complacency  in  the  East,  and  a  pa- 
triarch who  attached  so  much  importance  to  it  as 
did  Acacius  was  likely  to  regard  it  as  more  vital 
than  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding 
with  Rome.  He  was  in  a  position  to  carry  his  point 
as  long  as  the  government  of  Constantinople  was 
absorbed  in  securing  its  position  in  the  East;  it 
was  only  when,  a  generation  later,  the  imperial 
ambition  attempted  to  embrace  the  whole  Imown 
world  that  the  question  of  reunion  with  Rome  be- 
came pressing — ^for  whoever  wished  to  rule  in  the 
West  was  obliged  to  take  the  pope  into  account. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  main  thing  was  to 
establish  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  unity  between 
the  great  sees  of  the  East.  This  could  be  done 
neither  by  a  formula  which  should  center  around 
the  definition  of  Chalcedon,  nor  by  an  absolute  re- 
jection of  the  definition  and  the  council  The 
method  adopted  in  the  Henoticon  was  thus  the  only 
practicable  one,  although  not  without  its  difiScui- 
ties;  it  was  no  use  trying  to  reconcile  the  fanatical 
extreme  Monophysites,  and  on  the  other  wing  the 
orthodox  opposition  in  Constantinople  was  kept  in 
line  by  the  monasteries,  accessible  to  Roman  in- 
fluence and  supplying  the  pope  constantly  with  in- 
formation on  ciu'rent  events;  while  the  successors 
of  Acacius  were  not  equal  to  their  task,  and  threw 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  imperial  imion 
policy. 

Acacius  died  probably  at  the  end  of  489.     His 

successor  Fra vitas  (probably  a  Goth)  notified  Petrus 

Mongus  of  his  election  in  a  letter  which  definitely 

adheres  to  the  status  quo,  and  wrote  to 

8.  Eastern  Felix  in  the  usual  way,  although,  it 

Support     appears  from  Felix's  answer,  without 

of  the      making  any  distinct  pledges  as  to  his 

Henoticon.  future  conduct.  His  incumbency  of 
the  patriarchal  see,  however,  lasted 
but  four  months.  His  successor  was  Euphemius, 
who  took  his  stand  outspokenly  among  those  who 
wished  to  place  as  orthodox  a  construction  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  Henoticon,  if  not  to  drop  it  alto- 
gether. This  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Petnis 
Mongus,  whom  he  was  apparently  preparing  to 
depose  in  a  synod  when  Petrus  died,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Athanasius  II.  Euphemius  announced 
his  elevation  to  the  pope,  who  refused  recognition 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  struck  the  names 
of  Acacius  and  Fravitas  out  of  the  diptychs.  About 
a  year  later  (Apr.  9,  491)  the  Emperor  Zeno  died, 
and  the  throne  was  occupied. by  the  former  silen- 
tiaritia  Anastasius,  who  set  out  to  follow  in  Zeno's 
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path  and  maintain  the  Henotxam  and  the  same 
imyielding  attitude  toward  Rome.  Personally  a 
convinced  Monophysite,  he  was  led,  especially 
toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  into  unreasoning  sul>> 
jection  to  the  extreme  wing  of  the  party.  But  at 
first  Euphemius  opposed  his  elevation  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  him  to  sign 
an  undertaking  to  introduce  no  innovations  and  to 
recognize  the  decisions  of  Chaloedon.  During  the 
Isaurian  war,  the  patriarch  entered  into  treason- 
able communications  with  the  enemy,  and  thus 
gave  the  emperor  an  excuse  to  depose  him  and 
banish  him  to  Euchaita  in  Pontus  (probably  in  the 
simmier  of  496).  The  new  patriarch  was  fiiace- 
donius,  a  grandson  of  Gennadius.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  Henoticon,  but  his  heart  was  on 
the  other  side,  and  it  took  only  a  little  pressure 
from  the  orthodox  monks  to  range  him  definitely 
with  them. 

The  struggle  entered  a  new  stage  when,  about  the 
same  time,  the  Syrian  Monophysites  attempted  to 
go  beyond  the  Henoticon  as  an  inadequate  conces- 
sion. Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch  from 
9.  Radical  498  (or  499),  had  been  approved  by 
Mono-  the  emperor  and  had  signed  the  Hen" 
physitism.  oHcon^  while  apparently  at  heart  favor- 
ing the  orthodox  creed.  The  Mon- 
ophysites of  his  province  rose  in  revolt  against  him 
under  the  leadership  of  Philoxenus  (q.v.),  made 
bishop  of  Hierapolis  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  condemn  (in  a  63mod  at 
Antioch  508-509)  Diodorus,  Theodore,  and  others 
of  the  same  group,  and  to  express  his  own  belief  in 
four  distinctly  Monophysite  propositions.  Not 
contented  even  with  this,  in  a  synod  held  at  Sidon, 
511-512,  Philoxenus  demanded  the  explicit  repu- 
diation of  the  Council  of  (^halcedon.  Flavian,  how- 
ever, strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  less  flex- 
ible Elias,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  refused  to  do 
this  in  the  synod,  but  later  yielded  to  imperial 
and  popular  pressure  and  anathematized  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Chalcedon.  His  submission  profited  him 
little,  for  in  512  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor 
to  Petra  in  Arabia.  The  change  in  the  policy  of 
Anastasius  is  assigned  by  Theodorus  Lector  (ii.  20) 
to  the  period  following  the  end  of  the  Persian 
war  in  506,  by  which  time  he  had  come  under 
the  personal  influence  not  only  of  Philoxenus  but 
of  John  III.  (Niceta),  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
505-515,  and  still  more  of  the  clever  Severus,  who 
from  510,  with  many  other  monks  of  Palestine, 
was  present  in  the  capital  The  position  of 
Macedonius  became  increasingly  difficult;  his  op- 
ponents were  continually  finding  new  causes  of 
complaint  against  him,  and  the  end  was  that  he 
was  banished  (Aug.  7,  511)  to  Euchaita,  like  his 
predecessor.  His  place  was  taken  by  Timotheus 
Litrobulbes  or  Celon,  who  interpreted  the  Heno- 
ticon in  a  Monophysite  sense;  but  the  unrest  was 
not  appeased,  and  finally  a  fierce  revolt  broke  out 
over  the  Monophysite  interpolation  into  the  Trtsa- 
gion,  when  Anastasius  grew  timid.  Yet  the  Mono- 
physite party  in  the  East  was  on  the  eve  of  its 
triumph.  Flavian  was  succeeded  by  Severus  on 
Nov.  6,  512.  He  called  a  synod  at  Tyre  in  513 
(or  515,  according  to  Diekamp),  at  which  Chalcedon 


was  repudiated  and  the  Henoticon,  with  the  Mon- 
ophysite exposition  of  Philoxenus  and  himself,  af- 
firmed. Soon  afterward  (in  514  according  to  the 
usually  accepted  chronology;  in  Aug.,  516,  accord- 
ing to  Diekamp),  Elias  of  Jerusalem  was  banished 
to  Alia  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  died  in  518;  and 
his  successor,  John,  was  kept  in  check  by  the  work 
of  Sabas,  the  pillar  of  Palestinian  orthodoxy.  In 
Egypt,  under  the  illegally  chosen  Patriarch  Dio&- 
curus  II.,  Monophysitism  kept  the  upper  hand; 
and  at  the  death  of  Anastasius  (July  9,  518)  the 
moderate  party  of  the  strict  adherents  of  the 
Henoticon  had  practically  disappeared. 

No  real  change  took  place  in  the  relations  with 

the  Roman  see  under  Anastasius.    Pope  Gelasius  I. 

(492-496)  had  been  known  before  his 

10.  Attempts  elevation  as  a  determined  opponent  of 

at  Recon-   Monophysitism  and  of  the  policy  of 

ciliation.  Acacius,  and  as  pope  he  maintained 
the  same  attitude.  His  successor  An- 
astasius II.  (496-498)  was  a  man  of  a  different 
temper.  He  notified  the  emperor  of  his  election, 
which  (jielasius  had  neglected  to  do,  and  he  must 
in  other  ways  have  shown  a  desire  for  reconcilia- 
tion, or  the  patricius  Festus  could  not  have  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  hinting  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  winning  his  assent  to  the  Henoticon.  His 
pontificate  was  too  short  for  the  development  of 
these  hopes;  but  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Festus 
to  secure  the  election  of  his  candidate,  the  ortho- 
dox majority  chose  Symmachus  (498-514),  who 
wrote  to  the  emperor  in  energetically  uncompromi- 
sing terms.  That  it  was  too  late  for  any  thought  of 
subjecting  the  papacy  to  the  ideals  of  eastern  im- 
perialism is  shown  very  plainly  by  the  first  pro- 
ceedings in  the  pontificate  of  Hormisdas  (514-523). 
At  this  time  the  position  of  Anastasius  was  seri- 
ously endangered  by  the  revolt  of  Vitalian,  who 
put  forward  the  protection  of  the  orthodox  faith 
as  a  pretext  for  his  movement.  In  the  negotiations 
between  them,  the  emperor  expressed  his  readiness 
to  seek  the  mediation  of  the  pope  with  a  view  to 
the  termination  of  religious  controversy.  In  two 
letters  (Dec.  28,  514,  and  Jan.  12,  515)  he  formally 
invited  Hormisdas  to  a  synod  to  be  held  at  Heraclea. 
Hormisdas  returned  a  courteous  answer,  expressing 
his  benevolent  interest  in  the  proposal,  but  in- 
structed his  envoys  to  do  nothing  which  might 
seem  to  involve  a  resumption  of  conmiunion.  He 
required  a  full  recognition  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon and  a  repudiation  of  Acacius;  on  these  con- 
ditions he  was  willing  to  attend  in  person.  Anas- 
tasius was  not,  however,  prepared  to  go  so  far  in 
the  direction  of  submission,  and  sent  the  legates 
back  with  a  letter  denying  that  he  had  ever  repu- 
diated the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  but  saying  that  he 
was  unable  to  give  way  on  the  question  of  Acacius, 
since  to  do  so  would  be  to  provoke  serious  trouble 
among  his  subjects.  In  two  other  letters  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  reconciliation,  but  Hormisdas 
remained  firm,  and  the  emperor  broke  off  the  ne- 
gotiations in  a  letter  of  July  11,  517. 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  a  year  later,  the 
throne  was  seized  by  Justin,  captain  of  the  guard, 
a  rough,  uneducated  man,  full  of  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy, and  from  the  beginning  a  mere  tool  in  the 
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hands  of  his  clever  and  ambitious  nephew  Justinian. 

The  orthodox  throughout  the  Blast  began  to  rise 

against  their  late  oppressors.     Five 

zz.  Begin-  days  after  Justin's  accession,  a  mob 

ning  of  Vio- entered  the  cathedral,  and  the  Patri- 

toxy  for     arch  John  II.  (the  Cappadocian,  who 

Ortbodozj.  had  succeeded  Timothy  on  Apr. 
17)  was  compelled  to  anathematise 
the  ''Manichean/'  the  '*  new  Judas/'  Severus  of 
Antioch  (q.v.),  and  promise  the  people  that  he 
would  solemnly  confinn  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon, 
which  he  did  the  next  day.  Four  days  later  a  synod 
met  and  made  formal  request  to  the  emperor  and 
empress  for  the  restoration  of  orthodoxy.  This 
was  echoed  from  Jerusalem  on  Aug.  6,  and  from 
Tyre  on  Sept.  16.  In  the  province  of  Antioch, 
where  Monophysitism  had  held  undisputed  sway, 
Severus  was  Imnished  in  September,  and  fled  to 
Alexandria,  where  Timothy  IV.,  patriarch  since  the 
previous  October,  received  him  and  still  supported 
him.  Justin,  who  had  already  notified  the  pope  of 
his  accession,  wrote  again  on  Sept.  7  to  express  his 
willingness  and  that  of  the  Synod  of  Constantinople 
to  resume  negotiations.  Hormisdas  first  sent  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  and  then  despatched 
legates  with  detailed  instructions,  directing  them 
to  avoid  holding  intercourse  with  the  patriarch 
until  he  should  have  signed  a  formula  condemning 
the  Monophysite  leaders  with  Acacius  and  his  "fol- 
lowers," apparently  meaning  Euphemius  and 
Maoedonius — although  they  were  allowed  in  case 
of  necessity  to  let  the  last  condition  drop.  On 
Mar.  28,  519,  the  patriarch  signed  the  formula,  and 
in  presence  of  the  legates  struck  out  the  names  of 
Anastasius  and  Zeno  from  the  diptychs.  Promises 
of  submission  were  freely  made;  but  the  execution 
was  somewhat  disappointing.  At  Thessalonica  the 
metropolitan  Dorotheus  opposed  the  union,  sup- 
ported by  the  people  who  murdered  the  host  of  a 
Roman  legate;  another  legate  was  dangerously 
wounded.  Hormisdas  demanded  that  Dorotheus 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  for  judgment;  but  he  was 
set  at  liberty.  There  was  also  some  delay  in  filling 
the  see  of  Antioch  with  an  orthodox  candidate,  al- 
though finally  the  choice  fell  on  Paul,  a  presbyter 
of  Constantinople,  who  proceeded  with  such  sever- 
ity against  the  Monophysites  that  he  was  forced  to 
resign  in  two  years.  His  successor  Euphrasius  had 
been  on  the  Monophysite  side  but  returned  to  the 
faith  and  apparently  continued  to  persecute  his 
former  associates,  while  the  next  patriarch,  Ephraem 
(526-545),  came  out  also  in  support  of  the  official 
orthodoxy.  The  same  policy  ruled  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  Epiphanius  was  patriarch  from  520 
to  535;  and  the  capital  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
sight  when  the  successor  of  Hormisdas,  John  I. 
(523-526),  assisted  in  person  at  the  Easter  mass  of 
525,  side  by  side  with  the  local  patriarch  but  on  a 
more  elevated  throne. 

Justinian  (q.v.)  was  proclaimed  co-emperor  on 
Apr.  1,  527,  and  when  his  uncle  died,  exactly  four 
months  later,  began  his  absolute  rule.  For  his  at- 
titude toward  the  West  and  Rome  see  Three 
Chapter  Controversy;  Theopaschites;  Vioilius. 
He  was  probably  more  anxious  to  restore  unity  to 
the  Church  than  to  give  the  victory  to  any  particu- 


lar phase  of  doctrine,  while  his  wife  Theodorm,  a 

woman  of  great  force  of  character  and  influence, 

was  believed  to  favor  the  Monopliy- 

za.  Bfinls  sites.  He  caused  conferences  to  be  hild 
Under      between   Catholie    and    Monophysite 

JnstiniaiL  bishops,  but  without  result.  On  liar.  15, 
533,  be  issued  an  edict  declaring  Chalee- 
don  to  be,  with  the  three  earlier  councils,  the  standard 
of  orthodoxy.  Negotiations  still  proceeded  with 
the  Monophysites;  a  long  correspondence  was  hekl 
with  Severus,  the  real  bead  of  the  party,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  to  come  to  Constantinople  until  535. 
Anthimus,  who  became  patriarch  about  the  same 
time,  was  a  favorite  of  Theodora,  and,  though  of  a 
devout  and  ascetic  life,  strongly  inclined  to  agree 
with  Severus,  who  announced  the  fact  with  joy  to 
his  friends  in  Alexandria.  Their  joy  was  short- 
lived; Ephraem  of  Antioch,  who  knew  Anthimus  of 
old,  made  haste  to  lay  the  matter  before  Pope 
Agapetus,  and  he,  coining  to  Constantinople  to 
plead  for  the  Gothic  King  Theodahad,  then  hard 
pressed  by  Belisarius,  had  sufficient  influence  to 
bring  about  the  disgrace  of  Anthimus.  Mennas 
was  raised  to  the  vacant  throne  (Mar.  13,  536), 
and  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  himself,  who  died 
in  Constantinople  a  month  later.  In  May  and  June 
Mennas  held  an  important  synod  at  which  Anthi- 
mus, Severus,  and  their  principal  partisans  were 
excommunicated.  Another,  held  at  Jerusalem  in 
September,  approved  the  deposition  of  Anthimus, 
without  apparently  touching  the  case  of  the  others; 
and  Ephraem  of  Antioch  subjected  the  Monophy- 
sites of  his  jurisdiction  to  a  severe  persecution.  In 
Alexandria,  during  the  episcopate  of  Timothy  IV., 
the  Monophysites  had  split  up  into  the  conflicting 
parties  of  Severians  and  Julianists,  each  of  whom 
set  up  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  see  on  Timothy's 
death  (Feb.  8,  535).  Ultimately  both  were  put 
down,  and  Paul,  an  abbot  from  Tabenns,  was  conse- 
crated by  Mennas  in  Constantinople  and  entrusted 
with  far-reaching  powers  by  Justinian.  He  seems 
to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  his  use  of  them,  and 
it  is  possible  that  his  dogmatic  position  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory.  At  any  rate,  he  fell  into  dis- 
favor with  the  court,  and  Justinian,  through  the 
papal  legate  Pelagius  (later  pope  himselO  brought 
about  his  deposition  by  the  other  eastern  patri- 
archs at  a  synod  held  at  Gaza  not  later  than  Easter, 
542. 

But  Theodora  had  been  busy  in  the  direction  of 

Rome  also.     She  had  gained  influence  over  the 

deacon  Vigilius,  who  had  come  to  Constantinople 

with  Agapetus,  and  he  is  said  to  have 

13.  Theo-  promised  her  that  if  he  were  elected 
dora's  pope  he  would  set  aside  the  Constan- 
Efforts      tinopolitan  Synod  and  hold  commu- 

for  Mono-  nion  with  Anthimus  and  Severus.    In 

physitism.  his  absence  Silverius  had  been  chosen 
pope  in  Rome;  but  at  Theodora's  bid- 
ding Belisarius,  then  all-powerful  in  Italy,  im- 
prisoned and  banished  him  on  a  chaige  of  treason- 
able intercourse  with  the  Goths,  and  procured  the 
election  of  Vigilius  (Mar.  29,  537).  Vigilius  now 
sent  to  Theodosius,  Anthimus,  and  Severus  a  con- 
fession of  faith  which  rejected  the  two  natures  and 
condemned    the    .\ntiochian   theology,,  requesting 
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them,  however,  to  keep  it  secret  that  he  might  the 
more  effectively  work  for  their  cause.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  officially  declaring  his  adherence  to 
the  faith  of  Chalcedon,  and  in  his  letters  to  Jua- 
tinian  and  Hennas  (Sept.  17,  540)  he  formally  ap- 
proved the  anathemas  of  the  synod  of  536  against 
the  three  Monophysite  patriarchs.  The  Monophy- 
sites  maintained  their  existence  as  a  party  in  Con- 
stantinople to  the  end  of  Justinian's  reign,  and 
bad  a  prep<mderating  influence  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
At  Theodora's  bidding  Jacobus  Baradsus  was  con- 
secrated bishop  in  Constantinople  by  Theodoeius, 
the  Severian  patriarch  of  Alexandria  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict  with  the  Julianists,  and  set  out  to 
bogin  his  career  as  organiser  of  eastern  Monophysi- 
tism  (see  JACOBrris).  Justinian  himself  became  in- 
ereasingly  interested  in  theological  discussions,  and 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  gave  fresh  offense  to  the 
orthodox  by  his  support  of  the  Aphthartodocet® 
(see  JnuAN  of  Haucarnabbub).  Eutychius  (q.v.), 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  552,  was  deposed 
and  banished  for  refusing  to  agree  to  this  (Jan.  22, 
665),  and  Anastasius  Sinaita,  patriarch  of  Antiocb, 
escaped  a  similar  fate  only  by  the  emperor's  death 
(Nov.  13,  565). 

Justinian's  nephew  Justin  II.,  who  succeeded 
him  (565-^8),  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  patri- 
arch Johannes  III.  Scholasticus  (q.v.),  and  from 
671  there  were  severe  persecutions  of  the  Mono- 
physites  in  the  capital.    There  were, 

Z4.  Final    however,  long-continued  negotiations 

Schism  of  with  the  party  leaders,  of  whom  the 
Mono-  principal  ones  were  now  John  of 
physite     Ephesus  (q.v.)  and  Paul  "  the  Black," 

Chttfchsi.  nominal  bishop  of  Antioch.  A  diplo- 
matic appeal  was  made  to  the  union 
formula  of  433  (see  Nbbtoriub)  and  the  authority 
of  Cyril  in  its  favor.  The  Monophysite  bishops  were 
distrustful  and  hesitated  a  long  time;  they  were 
just  on  the  point  of  avowing  their  readiness  to  re- 
enter the  communion  of  the  Church  when  the  pa- 
triarch startled  them  by  saying  that  the  matter 
must  first  be  referred  to  Rome.  Feeling  that  they 
had  been  deceived  and  regretting  their  concessions, 
they  drew  back,  and  after  being  summoned  before 
the  emperor  were  banished.  Few  of  the  Egyptians 
accepted  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  who  had  been 
appointed  under  the  influence  of  Justinian;  the 
great  majority  chose  a  patriarch  of  their  own, 
and  formed  a  schismatic  church  which  was  never 
reconciled,  and  the  Ethiopian  church  cast  in 
its  lot  with  the  Alexandrian.  In  Armenia  also 
the  Monophysite  party,  favored  by  the  Persian 
rulers  of  the  country,  gained  the  upper  hand  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Early  in 
the  sixth  the  Synod  of  Theoria  declared  in  favor 
of  Monophysite  views,  and  about  600  the  Arme- 
nian church  ceased  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
Iberian,  which  held  to  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon. 
In  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  the  Monophysites, 
persecuted  and  forsaken,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  disappearing  altogether,  when  they  were 
revived  by  the  extraordinary  zeal  and  energy  of 
Jacobus  BaradsBus,  after  whom  they  were  called 
Jacobites  (q.v.). 

As  was  the  case  with  other  opposition  parties 


in  the  Church,  the  Monophysites  were  united  only 
in  their  repudiation  of  the  orthodox  formula;  among 

themselves  they  differed  widely  and 
Z5.  Various  fiercely.    The  party  whose  most  prom- 
Aspects     inent  representative  was  Se verus  always 
of  Mono-    protested  energetically  against  the  im- 
physitism.  putation  of  Eutychianism  and  ApoU 

linarianism;  in  fact,  they  accused  the 
adherents  of  Chalcedon  of  being  Nestorians,  and 
called  themselves  the  orthodox;  they  emphasized 
the  view  that  their  faith  was  that  of  the  fathers  of 
Nicsea,  which  was  confirmed  at  Constantinople  and 
Ephesus,  and  made  the  rejection  of  the  definition 
of  (Chalcedon  and  the  Tome  of  Leo  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, while  they  could  accept  the  HenoHcan  of 
Zeno  only  by  putting  their  own  interpretation  on 
the  passage  relating  to  (Chalcedon.  Severus  and 
other  like-minded  theologians  were  far  from  wish- 
ing to  reduce  the  human  element  in  the  Logos  to 
mere  appearance,  nor  did  they  entertain  the  idea 
of  a  mixture  or  transubstantiation.  According  to 
them,  the  Christ  came  into  being  by  the  junction 
of  two  natures,  whose  attributes  were  in  the  ab- 
stract distinguishable;  but  they  refused  to  speak 
of  two  natures  after  the  incarnation,  because  the 
conception  of  two  independent  factors  seemed  nec- 
essarily to  involve  that  of  two  subjects  or  individ- 
ual beings.  Following  the  phraseology  of  Cyril 
and  of  the  Areopagite,  Severus  spoke  of  a  divine 
nature  and  person  of  the  Logos  complete  in  itself, 
which  by  the  assumption  of  flesh,  together  with  a 
reasonable  soul,  became  flesh  and  man;  the  united 
elements  form  one  nature  and  divine-human  hypo- 
stasis to  which  all  the  activities  of  the  Savior  are 
to  be  referred.  The  radical  Monophysites,  on  the 
other  hand,  adhering  to  an  expression  of  Eutyches, 
refused  to  speak  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  consub- 
stantial  with  us;  nothing  merely  human  was  to 
cling  about  the  person  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
This  fanatical  party  of  extremists  was  always  power- 
ful in  Alexandria,  and  was  constantly  receiving  ac- 
cessions from  the  lower  clergy  and  the  monks.  It 
was  out  of  such  elements  that  the  faction  of  Ju- 
lianists  or  Gaianites  grew  up  there  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  Theodosians  (see  above).  Julian's 
doctrine  of  aphiharna  (see  Julian  op  Halicab- 
NABBUs),  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  so 
absorbed  in  the  divine  that  he  was  not  subject  to 
the  accidents  of  humanity  or  to  corruption,  from 
which  his  party  gained  the  name  of  Aphtharto- 
dooet®  or  Phantasiasts,  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  assertion  of  consubstantiality  by  the  or- 
thodox and  the  Severians  alike,  although  Severus 
was  forced  by  the  need  of  support  against  the  u{>- 
holders  of  Chalcedon  to  make  conmion  cause  with 
him.  A  section  of  the  Julianists  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  body  of  Christ,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  incarnation,  was  actually  uncreated, 
whence  they  got  the  name  of  Actistetse.  There  was 
division,  too,  among  the  Severians.  Against  the 
Patriarch  Timothy  IV.  of  Alexandria  arose  a 
deacon  Themistius  with  the  assertion  (supported 
by  passages  like  Mark  xiii.  22;  John  xi.  34)  that 
as  the  body  of  (Christ  was  subject  to  natural  con- 
ditions, so  also  he  could  not  be  conceived  as  omni- 
scient.   The  doctrine  of  the  Themistians,  or  Ag- 
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Qoet^,  must  have  caused  no  UUli^  axcitement,  for 
©veo  towaitJ  the  end  of  the  atxth  century  the  ortho- 
dox moakjs  in  Palestine  are  found  communicating 
on  the  subject  with  the  papal  le^te  in  Constanti- 
nople, who  not  only  report-ed  the  matter  to  Gregory 
I.f  hut  requested  a  fonnal  pronouncement  from 
Eulogius,  the  orthodox  patriarch  of  Alexaiidriu. 
It  was  going  wholly  beyond  the  bounds  of  Mono- 
pbysitism  in  the  strict  sense  when  Stephen  Niobes, 
an  Alexandrian  sophist,  was  driven  by  his  feeling 
of  the  contradiction  between  the  aaserted  unity  of 
nature  and  the  attempted  maintenanoe  of  natural 
differences  tmtween  the  divine  and  human  to  say 
that  after  the  incarnation  there  was  in  Christ  no 
distinction  of  natures  whatever^  Against  him  and 
his  foUowenif  caUed  Mobites,  the  Patriarch  Dami* 
anus  and  Peter  of  Antioch  (Peter  of  Callinicus) 
came  forward  decidedly.  Besides  all  tbe.se  differ^ 
ences,  the  Monophysite  party  was  disturbed  abo 
by  the  Tritheistic  Controversy  (q.v.). 

For  GO[iveiii«iic«  in  foUDirinji  the  eourm  of  tb«  devdoi?^ 
m«it«,  the  followLiig  dat«i  of  tb«  pAtrbiriihii  of  CoUBtflJiti' 
no]7l«,  Al^xmodrui,  Anciocb^  and  Jeruaa-lein  iir«  civen* 
CoiutaQlmopl«:  Atixict|iu4,  Aus^  {f),  44e-JuLy  3,  45A;  Gea- 
nmdim  to  Sept.  (T),  471;  AcmduA  to  the  end  (?)  of  489; 
FravitAi  tUI  upKnf^  490;  Eupbemitis  probiibty  till  the  artun- 
mer  of  40fl;  MiLcadoaius  IL  till  Aug.  7.  &U;  Timolby  L 
m  Apr.  5  (T>,  518;  John  II.  of  CftppAdoeib,  Apr.  17-F#b., 
520,  Epipb^niuii  Feb.  25.  520- June  5.  535:  Aotblmtu  to 
Maj-.,  536:  hUnaas  M&r,  13.  5ad-Aucii«t.  B&2;  Eutyekuiu 
tUl  /AH.  22,  565;  Jobn  IfL  BchoLvtiouq  iiJl  probably  AiifE. 
31,  577;  Eutychiiu  Oil  Apr.  12,  £S2;  John  the  Faater  till 
Sept.  2.  S95. 

AleiuiidnA:  Frdtariui  Nov.,  451  -  (probably)  Mar.  28^ 
457;  TUnotheus  jEIurun  till  the  bc^iiiDins  of  460;  Timo- 
theiu  SalophakloluAp  Juiip,  460- Nov.,  475:  Timoihetii 
Mlxirm  till  July  31.  477;  FetniB  Moa«u«  till  Sept.  4,  477; 
TimoiheUB  S&lophaeioltiB  till  probably  ^\mv.  4S2;  John  L 
TabecDoiiotefl  till  tbe  end  ol  482;  F^tnu  Mohicua  till  May, 
400;  AthanAAluji  IL  May,  4&0-Sf!pt.  17,  41Kt;  John  tl.  Hem* 
ula.  40er-Apr.  29,  505;  John  III.  Nikiotes  (ill  May  22,  516 
(516);  DioBCurtui  IL  tiU  Oct.  14.  517  <618K  Timothy  IV. 
till  Feb.  S,  535  (536>;  Theodoaiuii  L  Feb.,  10-11,  535  {m&}; 
Gaiaa,  Feb.  10-May  23.  535  (639);  Tbei>doKU»  1.  July, 
635-  (probsbly)  537  or  538  (Jan.,  640);  Payl,  KJ&T  (541)- 
Easter,  542  {543  at  the  latest);  Zoyuj»  till  551  (550^;  Apol- 
IkuiriiKi,  551  (550)-56ffl;  Peter  IV.,  STft-Jau.  10,  578;  D»- 
miaDua,  July,  678-Juiie  12,  605. 

Antioch:  MaximUB  440-Mar..  455(t);  Ba*il  45e(t)-46S; 
AcacitlEi  458-459(7);  MaJtyrtu*  460<T)-470{T);  Peter  tbe 
Fuller  468  (7  470)-471;  Julian  471-475-176;  Pteter  the 
Fullet  475^6-^76-7  (477 -fi);  John  477  (478);  Stephen  47fi- 
4Sl  (7):  Calandion  481-2-155:  Peter  tbe  Fuller  485-188  (t); 
PalbidiiiH  488  (T)-I08:  FlaviBn  498  (4B0)-512;  Severu*  Not. 
0,  612-Sept.  2Q  (7).  518;  Paul  IL  end  of  May,  61 9- Kay  I, 
521;  EuphrasiuM  521-May  20,  526;  Ephn«m  526-^46;  Dom- 
DUi  II L  545-550. 

J^ruflakm,  aeconlJnK  tci  Diekfunp:  Juvenal  422-4458; 
AnaaUuiiw  b«g;iiiniti|f  of  July,  458 -begin aing  of  Jafj.,  478; 
Marty riua  47«-Apr.  13,  4S6;  ftallust  Apr.  .4a6-Jyly  23.  494; 
Eliu  104- Au^.,  610:  Johii  I.  Sept..  616-Apr.  20.  524;  Peter 
524~bei|iniiing  of  Oct,.  532:  MarjuiiM  Oct*-Deo*,  652;  Eua- 
tochiuB  Dee.,  652^63  (664);   Maeariiis  663  (664)-nc;.  676. 

(G.  KbPqer.) 

BmuoanAFUT:  The  prindpal  murixs  art:  <l)The  acts  of 
tbe  aynoda  named  in  the  text,  to  be  conjtulced  m  tbe 
work*  of  Mansi  and  Hefele  (tbe  latter  in  available  here  in 
En£.  and  Fr.  trafiald.).  (2)  The  letters  and  dejjveraneca 
of  tbe  popea,  auch  im  an  culleeted  in  A.  Theil,  Bpinioltx 
RomanoTum  poniiftcum  rt<«,  vol,  i.*  Bruasber^e,  184JS; 
Jaff*,  Hnge^ta^  ^oU  i.  (3)  Hiatortea:  Eva^u*.  Hi*t. 
«eef.,  EiMI.  tratiHl.,  LoodQu,  1898;  Jobn  of  Antioch,  In 
C.  Muller's  Fnaffmenia,  PaHa,  1870;  John  of  Nijlon.  in 
H,  Zoteab«rg>  article  ia  JA,  7  «r..  jdi  (1878).  245-347; 
John  MalalaA,  Ckr&naifmpki^y  xiv.-Kvui.;  Nio«pboruii  Cal- 
lietUf,  /f  iff.  eccl.;  Procopius.  tii§L  armtta.  in  CSHB,  1833; 
TKrodim  Lector,  in  MP€l.  lisncvi.  I.  pp.  105-228;  Libera- 
iiM,  in  MPL,  Ijcviii.  Oe3-lO0&;   MarMllitiUis  Cooiee  in  T. 


MoQunAen,  MGH,  Chron,  mis.*  d  (1894).  Tl 
CkronicU  of  Zachariah  of  Jyfi^ftfne,  Laodo 
the  "  Comntentary  "  of  John  ot  £Iphe»ttt.  in  Lj 
iterdam,  1880;  The  ChnrnwU  q/  Jomkua  SiytiU, 
Eoff.  tnuul.,  ed.  W.  Wrisbt,  Cambridge.  18B2i 
Majimui  (ef.  F.  Ni&u.  in  Rezru^  d*  forisni  chriiiEm 
250,  337-392};  Timothy  iha  Praabyter,  m  MPt 
1,  pp.  11-74;  Ed«ct  LMten  ofSetm-UMr  Fnfriardl  o 
fiOS^fS,  4  parts.  Londan,  1902-04;  Ccirpwa  i 
Chfidian&rum  orimiatiujA,  note  eflpeci&Uy  r 
VU^  virorum  apud  Monophytita*  e^^b*rrimj>nm 
text,  ed,  E^  W-  Brtwka,  and  vol.  xxzvii.,,  Doa 
oriffitma  M&nophyvitarum  iUudrandoM^  ed.  J.  B 
ParU  and  Leipaic,  1007-08;  Timoth«ua  JEimw 
legunff  der  auj  dtr  Synodt  iti  ChgJe^Bd&n  /o^creaA 
AmienUia  te«t  with  pnjfjMJer  od.  K*  Ter-Mel 
and  E.  Ter-Mma^laiita.  Lciipaic.  1008. 

The  subject  i^  treated  in  tbe  works  on  the  1 
dociriae,  ■«  Docrni9<fc.  HisrroftT  or;  ia  the 
under  Alexasdria^  ScnooL  or;  Ai^Ttoca,  Se 
and  Id  tbe  tr^rka  on  tbe  cburcb  history  of  Ui 
Cooault  further:  G.  Krflger,  Jltfon^jDAi*i£udks 
ktUm,  Leipaic.  IB84;  8.  A.  Aaaem&ai.  BibtuOht 
lolta,  V0h.  i.-ii,.  aoma,  1719-21  (vmluable);  M.  1 
OrwnM  ChfimtvinuM.  3  vols,.  Parifl.  1762-65;  F, 
Die  cAriMiiichi  L^f^  i^n  der  Drei^niifSifil,  iL,  31 
bingen,  1S42:  L  A.  Domer,  Perwon  CAru££,  ii. 
5  paru,  BerlitL,  IMiM^.  En«.  tntaal^  6  vola.,  Ec 
1861 -e3;  E.  G,  Kleyn.  Hel  leimn  itan  Johanna  i 
door  EiiuM,  Leydea,  1882;  idem,  Biidraott  toi  dt 
Mchiadenit  fan  h^  OoMtn  durend<  d*  6^,  ^futf.  Utrec 
J,  C.  L.  Gieeefer,  CtummentoHo:  M onopkymiiarvm 
parim  .  .  .  opiniana^  2  voIa,,  Gottinf  en,  1S35-3S 
gefit  Getcfachte  dtr  r^mtKAim  Kirt^  ifon  Leo  I.  him 
!..  Bonn,  1885;  G.  A.  Eoae.  Ka%»er  A-noMioMiu*  / 
Halk  1882.  voL  ii.,  WohJau,  1SB8;  J.  B.  Biify, 
th§  Later  Roman  Empire,  2  vola,,  London,  18^; 
Gatwcbroid,  KLtiw  .^chriftm,  u.  305-525*  Ldpd 
H.  Gelier,  in  Bu^ntinivch^  ZeiUt^rift,  i  <l89t2) 
idem,  in  Krumbaehej-,  Oe«hichte^  pp.  Qtl  sctq.;  A. 
Dk  R^iaiontpatiUk  JixtUnianM,  i,.  WQrxbui^,  ISSte 
HuttOD.  Tim  CAukA  of  the  Si£th  Cvn/wry.  Londa 
F.  Diekamp,  Die  oriijeniMtiMchen  3treUi0k9iten  um 
^umenitcJie  KonxiL  Miitnater^  1890;  Q,  Baufiia 
Orierm  ChriMtianuM,  ii  (1902).  151-160;  358-380;  F. 
in  ZKT,  TUtx.  2  (1^)2);  J.  Parfoim  L'^giim  5 
^f7~*47*  Pari*,  1006;  Gibbon.  Dedimi  amd 
chap,  ilvii.;    DCB,  \it  306-320;    KL,  vm.  1751-11 

BIONQTHELITES,  mon'oth-el-4iite. 
Rise  under  Serpue  (f  1). 

Vninn  of  MonopbyAitea  and  Mooot hell  tee  (f  2). 
The  Statecment  of  Sophjoiuui:  the  Ek&besa  {|  3 
RiHinit  OppcwilLon  to  tbe  Doctrine  (|  4). 
The  Trullan  CounftUa  (4  6). 
BaaiA  in  Patriatic  Dogmatica  <§  fl). 
RelatioEi  to  New-Tea  tamept  Btatementa  (|  7), 
Tbe  Monothelites  owe  their  origin  to  an  Al 
to  bridge  over  the  differenoe  between  the  oil 
position  baaed  on  tbe  decrees  of  the  Coiu 
Chaleedon    and   the    Motiophysite   principle 
MoNOPHYSiTSs),  which  had  cai 
I.  Rise     achiam  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
tinder       impulse  to  this  reconciliation  wa 
Sergiua.     fold.    EKiring  the  age  of  Justin! 
development  of  theolo^  had  i 
toward  the  Chriatology  of  Cyril  to  whom  tb 
ophysites    had    alwaya   appealed.      The    Et 
Heraclius  (610-641)  had  political  reaeona  f 
courufing  the  movement.     The  Aaiatic  pre 
of  the  empire  were  being  invaded  both  by  tt 
eians  and  the  Arabs,  and  it  was  neoeaaary  t 
solidate  the  population  for  defense.    The  « 
was  powerfully  supported  by  the  Patriarch  t 
(q.v»),  whose  sympathies  were  with  tbe  pi 
of  imion  from  the  first.    Tt  was  theological 
sion  in  Alexandria  that  first  broi^ht  to  t\» 
the  terma  "  one  energy  "  and  "  one  will " 
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least  "  one  state  of  will  "  as  descriptive  of  Mon- 
ophysile  views.  Tliij4  teaching  had  been  opposed 
by  the  Patriarch  Eulogius  (q.v.),  but  Sergius  was 
not  prevented  bv  this  from  establishing  relations 
with  the  Alexandrian  adherents  of  **  one  energy  '* 
and  **  one  will."  He  requested  a  Monophysite 
leader,  Oeorgius  Araas,  to  supply  him  with  the 
proofs  to  which  he  appealed  for  the  teaching  of 
*'  one  wilh*^  His  conciliatory  letter  excited  the  dLs- 
pleajsure  of  the  Patriarch  Johannes  Eleeraon  (q.v.)r 
who  was  prevented  only  by  the  capture  of  Alex* 
andriu  by  the  Persians  from  taking  steps  to  pro- 
test against  vSergius'  scheme  (Maxim us  Confessor, 
in  MPO,  xci.  333).  During  the  next  few  ^-ears 
8ergiu;5  won  over  the  emperor  to  his  plan  of  union 
based  on  the  teaching  of  "  one  energj'  ";  more  than 
once  during  hb^  residence  in  the  East,  Heraehua 
attempted!  to  secure  prominent  bij^hops  as  adher- 
ents for  the  new  teaching.  Later,  the  Metropolitan 
Cyriis  of  PliasL*^  in  found  corresponding  with  Ser- 
gius and  asking  for  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject (Mansi,  Cotirilm,  x\l  525  sqq.,  56(M561).  Me 
was  referred  by  the  patriarch  to  the  letter  of  Pope 
Leo  I.  as  bearing  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ing of  two  "  energies  "  liad  not  formed  a  part  of 
orthodox  dogma.  He  also  cited  a  letter  not  now 
extant  from  the  Patriarch  Menniis  of  Constanti- 
nople to  Po|x?  Vigilius,  wliich  contained  the  expres- 
sion "  one  will  of  Christ  "  and  **  one  life-making 
energy."  He  used  the  same  arguments  with  several 
other  bishops  to  win  them  over  to  his  plan. 

For  some  years  there  is  obscurity  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement.     But  in  631,  Cjtus  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Alexandria  under  the  distinct 
condition  that  he  would  work  for  re- 
1.  Union    union    with    the   M  on  op  hy  sites.      The 
of  Moa-    conditions   were    carried    out,    for   on 
opbysites    June  3,  633.   the  principles  of  union 
«nd  Mon-  were  fornmiatcd  on  the  basis  that  the 
othelites.   one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  acts  in  a  human 
and  ilivine  wjiy  with  one    human-di- 
vine energy  (Mansi,   Cofwilia,  xi.  564  sqq.).     The 
teaching  of  Cyril  was  appealed   to  concerning  the 
one  inciirnate  nature;    the  recognized  theopaschite 
principles  of  the  Church  were  espc^cially  strt*s«ed. 
The  result  was  tliat  Cyrus  reported  the  adherence 
of  thousands  of  Monophysites.     Alxjut  the  same 
time    the    Armenians    united    with    the    orlhmlox 
Church  at  a  synod  at  Karini  at  which  the  em|>pror 
was  present.     In  634   IleracHua  wiis  arranging  a 
union  with  the  Monophy^ite  patriarch  of  Ant  inch, 
Athanasius,  whom  he  agreed  to  appoint  orthtxlox 
patriarch  on  condition  that  he  accepted  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  with  the  Monothelite  interpreta- 
tion (Vitn  Maximi,  MPG,  xc.  7(i-77).  At  this  point 
a  new  difficulty  arose  through  the  interference  of 
the  monk  Sophronius  (q.v.),  who  cjime  from  Pales- 
tine to  Egypt  to  protest  against  the  terms  of  union 
with  the  Monoph>^ites  (Mansi,  xi.  532-533,  x.  690- 
691).     The  Patriarch  Cynia  defended  his  concilia- 
tory policy,  apiwaiing  in  ils  defense  to  historic  pre- 
cedents.    Sophronius,  still  discontented,  proceeded 
to  Constantinople  and  attempted  to  induce  Sergius 
to  remove  the  expression  "  one  energy  *'  from  the 
act  of  union.     Sergius   refused,    but   he   directed 
Cyrus  not  to  allow  any  dispute  over  the  one  or 
VII,— 31 


two  energies,  but  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  one 
and  same  incarnate  Logos  was  the  source  of  each 
divine  and  human  action.  Especially  to  be  avoided 
w^as  the  teaching  of  two  wills.  In  634  the  par 
triarch  of  Constantinople  was  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  emperor  passages  from  the  writing  of  Mennaa 
to  prove  the  position  as  to  the  single  energy.  Sergiua 
advised  tliat  speculation  on  this  subject  be  dropped. 
He  placed  the  situation  before  Pope  Honorius,  who, 
in  a  writing  now  extant  ordy  in  a  Greek  translation, 
agreed  with  the  patriarch's  position,  accused  So- 
phronius  of  bringing  up  idle  questions,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  controversy  over  one  or  two 
energies  should  be  abandoned  or  left  to  logicians; 
the  use  of  either  expnsssion,  he  declared,  savored 
either  of  Nestoriatiiam  or  Eutychianism.  On  one 
point  he  was  perfectly  definite:  '*  We  confess  one 
will  of  the  Lonl  Jei?us  Christ."  *'  There  can  tie  no 
question,"  he  said^  *"  of  a  second  different  or  op- 
posing will."  Even  passages  hke  John  v-  30  and 
Matt.  xxvi.  39,  where  Christ  seems  to  set  his  own 
and  the  di\dne  will  in  contrast,  do  not  really  prove 
a  different  will  but  refer  only  to  the  "  economy  ** 
of  the  assumed  manhood.  In  these  places,  he 
argues,  Christ  is  speaking  as  our  example,  that  we 
may  follow  his  footsteps  and  that  each  may  choose 
not  his  own  wnll  but  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  mean  time  Sophronius  \md  been  elevated 
to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jerusalem.  He  took  occa- 
sion immediately  to  issue  the  so-called  Synmiikon 
(J/PG,  bcxxvii.  3,  cols.  3148-3200),  in  which  he 
laid  down  the  following  principles:  that  from  the 
two  natures,  divine  and  human,  two 
3.  The  energies  proceed;  the  human  condi- 
Statement  tions  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  were 
of  Sophro-  real.  Room  was  given  to  human  na- 
nins;  the  ture  to  do  and  to  suffer  what  is  pecu- 
Ek thesis,  liar  to  human  nature.  This  was  vol- 
untary, but  the  process  took  phice  after 
a  natural  way.  All  of  the  words  and  works  of  both 
natures  are  to  be  referred  to  the  one  person 
of  the  God-man,  but  the  unity  is  not  a  simple 
one.  Sophronius  applies  to  it  the  expression  of 
Dionysius  "  a  new  and  divine-human  energy  '";  he 
makes  no  mention  of  two  w^ills.  He  attempted  to 
get  Honorius'  support  against  the  Monothelitea. 
The  pope  tried  to  quiet  his  difficulties  by  appealing 
to  the  Scriptures  where  nothing  is  said  about  one 
or  two  energies,  stating  that  both  natures  w^ere 
naturally  united  in  tlie  one  Christ  (Mansi,  xi.  579- 
681),  Sophronius  agreed  to  reject  the  expression 
"  two  energies  "  and  Cyrus  of  Alexandria  consented 
to  give  up  speaking  of  "  one  energy."  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  Sergius  in  the  year  636  prepared  the  so- 
calleil  Kkthe^  (Mansi,  Cojicilia,  x.  991-998),  which 
was  signed  by  the  emperor  in  fi38.  This  stated  that 
neither  one  nor  two  energies  are  to  be  spoken  of. 
Although  there  was  precedent  for  the  use  of  **  one 
energy  "  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  term 
might  be  con  sidereal  to  be  a  denial  of  the  two  na- 
tures; *'  two  energies  "  was  not  supported  by  au- 
thority and  might  be  interpreted  as  estabhshing 
two  con  trail  ictory  wills.  There  is  one  will  in  Christ; 
at  no  point  of  time  does  his  body^  endowed  with 
reason  and  soul,  fulfil  separately  its  own  natural 
motion  contrary  to  the  impulse  of  the  divine  Logos 
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united  hypostatically  with  it,  but  only  at  what 
time  and  in  what  way  and  in  what  degree  the  Logos 
himself  wills  it.  This  amounted  to  a  practical  aban- 
donment of  moneigism,  but  was  an  emphatic  state- 
ment of  Monothelitism. 

Sergius  was  succeeded  by  a  patriarch  of  like 
views,  Pyrrhus  (638-641).  In  Italy  the  emperor's 
religious  policy  met  with  great  disfavor.  Severinus, 
who  followed  Honorius  as  pope  (638),  and  his  suc- 
cessor John  IV.  led  the  opposition. 

4*  Rising   The  Ekthesis  was  condemned  at  a  Ro- 

Opposition  man  synod  (641;  Mansi,  x.  607). 
to  the      John  asked  the  new  emperors,  the  sons 

Doctrine,  of  Heraclius,  Constantine  and  Herac- 
leon,  to  withdraw  the  document,  and 
wrote  explaining  and  apologizing  for  Honorius'  ac- 
ceptance of  the  one-will  theory  (Mansi,  Concilia,  x. 
682-686).  Political  changes  led  to  the  fall  of  Pyr- 
rhus, who  took  refuge  in  North  Africa  after  a  cele- 
brated disputation  with  Maximus  the  Confessor, 
the  records  of  which  are  most  important  for  this 
controversy — giving  up  his  Monothelite  views.  The 
African  churches  warmly  seconded  the  papal  pro- 
test against  Monothelitism,  and  appealed  to  the 
emperor  to  abandon  the  false  teaching.  Pyrrhus, 
now  in  Ravenna,  was  induced  by  court  influence  to 
return  to  the  Monothelite  position.  The  pope  ex- 
communicated him  and  declared  his  successor,  Paul, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  deposed.  Paul  at- 
tempted to  settle  the  difficulty  by  abandoning  the 
Ekthens  and  by  inducing  the  emperor  to  publish  a 
new  religious  document  called  the  Tt/pu8  (648), 
which  forbade,  under  severe  penalties,  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  Christ  had  one  or 
two  wills  (Mansi,  x.  1029-32).  The  question  came 
up  in  an  acute  form  in  a  widely  attended  Roman 
synod  held  in  649  under  Martin  I.  (Mansi,  x.  86^ 
1188).  It  specially  added  to  the  Chalcedonian 
creed  the  doctrine  of  two  natural  wills  and  two 
natural  energies,  explaining  as  a  deduction  from 
Cyril's  teaching  on  the  incarnation  that  there  is 
one  nature  of  the  God-Logos  incarnated,  and  that 
the  word  "  incarnated  "  indicates  a  full  and  undi- 
minished human  nature  apart  from  sin.  The  unity 
of  the  closely  united  wills  is  made  dependent  on  the 
operation  of  a  nature  willing  man's  salvation. 
Martin  sent  the  decrees  to  Constantinople  and  took 
active  steps  in  Gaul,  North  Africa,  and  even  in  the 
East  to  bring  support  to  them.  He  was  accused  of 
treasonable  relations  with  the  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  taken  forcibly  to  Constantinople,  and  from 
there  sent  into  exile  where  he  died  (655).  His  suc- 
cessor, Eugenius  (654),  was  inclined  to  compromise 
on  the  basis  of  allowing  the  conception  of  two  wills 
as  well  as  of  one  will,  the  terms  to  be  interpreted 
from  different  points  of  view.  The  hypostatic  union 
constituted  one,  but  the  fact  of  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  natures  made  it  allowable  to  speak  of  two. 
Maximus  the  Confessor,  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy 
from  the  first,  was  appealed  to  as  an  authority  for 
this  last  declaration  (MPG,  xci.  229c),  but  he  de- 
nied in  several  public  letters  that  he  had  ever  held 
such  teaching  and  was  active  in  raising  public  opin- 
ion in  the  West  against  it.  But  for  a  while  com- 
munion  between  Rome  and  Constantinople    was 


restored;  Vitalian  worked  in  harmony  with  the  Em- 
peror Constans,  who  was  loyally  received  in  Rome 
in  663.  While  the  Eastern  Empire  was  resisting  the 
attacks  of  the  Avars,  Bulgarians,  and  Saracens,  dif- 
ficulties again  rose  between  the  two  sees.  The  un- 
derstanding between  Rome  and  Constantinople  was 
interrupted,  and  Adeodatus  (q.v.)  declined  the 
Synodikon  of  Constantine  I.  of  Constantinople  (Biansi, 
Concilia,  xi.  576).  The  name  of  Pope  Vitalian  (657- 
672)  was  stricken  from  the  diptychs  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus 
(668-685)  tried  to  arrange  a  reconciliation.  Pope 
Agatho  (678-681)  took  occasion  to  rally  about  him 
the  support  of  the  Western  Church,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  representative  of  orthodox  teaching, 
declaring  that  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  had 
introduced  heretical  tendencies  into  the  church. 
As  the  patriarch,  Theodore  (676-678),  resisted  the 
emperor's  conciliatory  policy,  he  was  deposed  and 
Georgius  was  appointed  in  his  place,  who  carried 
out  imperial  directions  to  summon  and  consult 
the  metropolitans  and  bishops  of  his  patriarchate. 

This  gathering   became  the    sixth   Ecumenical 

Council,  called  Trullan  because  it  met  in  the  domed 

hall  (troulloa)  of  the  imperial  palace.    It  lasted  from 

Nov.   7,   680,   to  Sept.  16,   681  (Mansi,    Concaia, 

xi.  189-922).    Macarius  of  Antioch  de- 

5.  The      fended    the    Monothelite    standpoint. 

Trullan     He  appealed  to  the  letter  of  Mennas  to 

Councils.  Vigilius,  to  Vigilius's  letters  to  Justin- 
ian and  Theodore,  all  of  which  were 
declared  by  the  Roman  representatives  to  be  fab- 
ricated by  the  Monothelites.  The  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, supported  by  his  bishops,  was  openly 
in  favor  of  the  views  of  Agatho.  Pope  Vitalian 's 
name  was  restored  to  the  diptychs,  Macarius  and 
his  supporter  Stephanus  were  deposed  for  falsifica- 
tion of  documents  and  for  heresy.  In  the  thirteenth 
session,  on  Mar.  28,  Pope  Honorius,  along  with  sev- 
eral of  the  recent  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  all 
of  whom  had  been  condemned  in  a  letter  from 
Agatho,  were  anathematized  by  the  council.  Hon- 
orius was  placed  with  the  other  Monothelite  lead- 
ers, because  the  council  considered  that  his  letter 
to  Sergius  proved  that  he  was  a  Monothelite  him- 
self and  established  his  godless  teaching.  All  com- 
promise plans  were  rejected,  and  the  synod  would 
hear  nothing  of  the  patriarch's  attempts  to  save 
the  reputations  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  eight- 
eenth session,  a  dogmatic  decree  was  accepted, 
acknowledging  the  teaching  of  two  natural  wills 
and  two  natural  energies,  but  stating  that  the  two 
natural  wills  are  not  opposed.  Rather  the  human 
will  follows  and  is  subordinate  to  the  divine  will. 
In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Athanaaius, 
that  Christ's  body  is  called  and  is  the  body  of  the  di- 
vine Logos,  the  natural  will  of  his  body  is  called 
and  is  the  proper  will  of  the  Logos;  just  as  his 
holy,  sinless,  rational  body  is  not  done  away  with 
by  the  deification,  but  continues  in  its  own  proper 
limitations  and  relations,  so  by  the  deification  the 
human  will  is  not  destroyed  but  preserved.  Agatho 
died  before  the  council  concluded  its  sessions.  Ma- 
carius, who  was  sent  to  Rome  for  instruction, 
refusetl  to  retract,  and  with  his  adherents  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery.    The  second  Trullan  Coun- 
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cil  of  G92  accepted  the  acts  of  the  first.  One  em- 
peror, Phihppicus  Bardanes  (711-713),  attempted 
to  reestablish  Monothelitism,  but  unsuccessfully. 

The  MonotheHte  discussion  may  lye  considered  a 
sequence  of  the  Monophy«ite  controversy.  An  im- 
portant point,  however,  to  notice  ia  that  correct 
diphysite  opinion  had  not  pre\no\i9ly  led  to  dio- 
t  he  lite  consequences.  Sergius  in  his  letter  to  Cyrus 
of  Phasis  makes  a  good  deal  of  this 

6.  Basis  in  fact  and  insists  that   no  evidence  for 
Patristic     the  expression  "  two  enei^gies  "  can  lie 

Dogmatics,  found  in  earlier  teachers.  Although 
this  statement  is  not  true^  as  several 
authorities  uscmJ  it  (Eujstathius,  MPO,  Ixxxvi.  i^  W9 
B;  Justinian,  ib.  1H9A)>  yet  Sergius  was  correct  in 
pointing  out  the  lack  of  recognizeti  patristic  exam- 
ples. His  c^is**  is  still  better  as  conci?ms  the  use  of 
the  term  ''  two  wills."  Apparently  it  had  not  been 
a  matter  of  debate  to  any  coirsiderable  extent; 
Eulogius  of  Alexandria  is  the*  only  writer  who  made 
the  question  the  subject  of  polemical  discussion 
(MPG,  bcxxvi.  2,  2<)39-l4).  Interest  in  it  seems 
to  have  been  limits  to  Alexandria.  Sergius  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  work  of  Eulo- 
gius and  it  escaped  the  notice  even  of  Photius, 
It  can  not  be  said  that  the  monergistic  question 
was  decided  in  the  time  of  Justinifin  along  lines 
identical  with  those  of  its  latest  settlement.  It 
IS  true,  though,  tliat  the  Leonine  teaching  con- 
cerning the  dual  nature  logioaliy  admits  of  two 
natural  ene regies.  Indeed  Sergius  may  be  accufsed 
of  quibbling  when  he  appeals  to  Leo  for  support, 
einoe  that  pope  had  never  used  the  expression  "  two 
energies,"  It  must  be  allowed,  though,  that  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  monergistic  view^  was  in 
no  way  unorthodox.  It  is  fair  to  contend  that  as 
from  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation  the  personal 
center  in  which  the  human  nature  subsists  and 
grows  is  the  person  of  the  Logos,  all  that  Christ 
says  or  does  can  be  ascribed  to  the  one  energy  of 
the  God-man.  Good  patristic  precedent  is  found 
for  this  position,  especially  the  passage  appealed 
to  by  Sergius  and  his  supporters  from  Dionysius, 
where  the  expression  "  one  theandric  energy*'  is 
iiaed  (MPG,  nL  1072C),  and  the  passage  from  Gyril, 
where,  in  commenting  on  Luke  viii.  54,  ho  had 
spoken  of  Christ^s  "  showing  through  both,  namely, 
the  commanding  word  and  the  touch  with  the 
hand,  one  correlated  energy'*  (MPG,  Ixxiii.  577C). 
The  idea  of  the  monergists  was  tliat  there  is  one 
sole  source  for  all  the  actions  of  the  God -man,  that 
is,  the  di^-ine  nature.  The  impuLst^s  of  thi.s  source 
arc  carried  out  through  the  rational  human  soul 
and  through  the  human  body.  The  acts  and  activ- 
ities of  Christ,  they  claimetl,  do  not  ha%*e  their 
origin  in  the  human  nature,  as  this  does  not  sub- 
sist for  it^«^lf .  There  k  one  energy,  its  creator  God, 
its  instrument  humanity;  there  is  one  will  and  that 
divine.  Sergius  could  claim  ortho^Joxy  for  iiis  state* 
ment  that  the  body  of  the  Lord,  endowed  with 
soul  and  spirit,  carried  out  its  natural  motions  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  divine  will.  And  he 
could  say  tliat  as  man's  body  is  controlled  by  his 
rational  soul,  so  with  Chri'st  the  whole  complex  of 
his  human  nature  is  always  under  the  control  of 
the  Godhead. 


The  objections  to  the  unity  of  the  "energj'' "  are 
concerned  with  the  involved  necessity  that  the  dis- 
tinctively human  ek?ment  with  its  self-determined 
activity  would  be  done  away;  human  nature  would 
be  reduced  to  a  dead  organ,  without  soul,  or,  at 
least,  without  reason.  On  this  account 
7,  Relation  the  Monothelites  were  affirnjed  to  be 
to  New-  followers  of  Apolhnaris.  On  account 
Testament  of  the  obscurities  and  ambiguities  in- 
Statcments*  volvetl  in  the  term  "  energj%"  Sergius 
and  his  school  abandoned  its  use.  and 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  question,  the  unity  of  the  wilL  For  two  wills 
seem  to  call  for  two  willing  subjects.  When  pas- 
sages like  Matt.  xxvL  39,  with  their  contrast  of  the 
human  and  divine  will,  were  appealed  to,  they 
argued  againtit  the  two-will  theory  on  the  btuHiH  that 
with  the  appropriation  of  human  nature  through 
the  personal  Logos,  a  will  that  makes  itself  knowTi 
in  the  personal  subject  of  tlie  God-man,  in  distinc- 
tion from  his  divine  will,  must  be  due  to  an 
undivine  direction  in  the  nature  which  has  been  as- 
sumed. They  appealed  to  Gregory  of  Nyam's  state- 
ment (Oratiij  ii.,  De  Jilio)  '*  for  his  act  of  will  is  in 
no  way  contrary  to  God,  it  is  wholly  from  God/' 
They  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  two  mutually 
distinct  wills  even  if  they  liad  the  same  content, 
and  quoted  the  dictum  of  Maeariua:  **  For  it  ia  im- 
possible that  there  be  in  one  and  the  same  Christ, 
our  God,  two  wills  together  and  at  the  same  time 
contmry,  even  if  they  are  alike.''  More  ancient 
patristic  authorities  in  their  comments  on  this  pas- 
sage of  St.  Matthew  treat  it  as  if  the  God-man,  in 
conditioning  himself  to  a  human  will,  assumed  as  it 
were  voluntarily  a  s|>ecifd  cliaracter  in  this  as  a  dis- 
tinct act  of  sah^ation.  The  Mono  thelites  made  use 
of  this  explanation,  for  they  did  not  deny  a  human 
operation,  they  only  affirm  that  it  was  called  forth 
by  the  divine  will.  Accordingly,  in  relation  to  the 
divine  energy,  the  human  mamfeatation  of  it  is 
passive  rather  than  active.  When  Gregory  of 
NyBsa  (MPG,  xlvi.  616D),  speaking  of  Christ,  says, 
the  soul  wills,  he  means,  according,  to  Monothelite 
explanation,  that  the  willing  of  the  soul  takes  place 
through  the  divine  \^nlling  of  the  Godhead,  which 
is  porsonally  united  with  it.  It  is,  therefore,  divine 
willing  in  human  form.  The  Monothelite  concep- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  far  remo%'ed  from  the  poei- 
tton  of  the  Churcli  on  the  teaching  of  the  incarna- 
tion. Even  Maxim  us  himself,  aft^r  the  term  "  one 
energy "  had  been  abandoned,  made  no  essential 
object  ion  to  the  standpoint  of  Pyrrhus.  But  through 
the  eflorts  of  Maximus,  the  logical  consequences  of 
the  Chalcedonian  decrees  were  drawn.  The  will 
was  treated  as  an  essential  and  characteristic  part 
of  human  nature.  He  who  denies  the  human  will 
in  Christ,  denies  the  human  soul  in  him.  If  Christ 
did  not  take  a  human  will,  but  only  adopted  one, 
he  placed  hinif^elf  in  the  relation  of  a  wiUing  human 
subject;  the  taking  of  all  the  other  characteristics 
of  humanity  must  be  placed  in  the  same  ela.^8  and 
the  whole  incarnation  becomes  dooetic.  Yet  the 
opponents  of  Monothelitism  were  careful  not  to 
allow  to  Christ  a  gnomic  will,  that  is,  he  did  not  de- 
cide for  the  good  through  weighing  arguments  for 
and  against  it;  unity  of  the  human  nature  with  the 
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dmne  Logos  dir^ted  neiieasaHIy  the  decision  toward 
the  selection  of  the  good.  Muxirtius  was  not  afrnkl 
of  ftaymg  that  the  God-mari  had,  according  to  his 
nature  J  a  humati  wiil,  hu^t  ftccording  to  Mb  essence, 
di  tillable  one.  llik  atB.teti^iit  h  bird  to  reconcile 
With  the  Scriptural  passage*  adduced  to  prove  the 
duality  of  t!ie  wjn  (John  i.  43/v:  2^,  xvii.  24,  jdx. 
28;  MElt?,  xxvil,  34  r  liike  xHl  24)  t  it  shows  how 
ekiee  MxihhiMM  ^pr6ac1)^  Mbnotbelite  terminol- 
dg^v^  See  CaKtetOLbqt;  ¥:;  §  2:    (Q.  KhOqer.) 

Bi^LioaB^FiiT:    Sources  Ajni    The  aetfl  of  the  LAtcimn  and 
'ti^har  eydwii  kad  caahcil^  menti^iifid  !h  the  ieit,  fot  which 

booJca  ivi^xviL  ia.  tlv  0«r.  «nd  Fr.  (vol,  iiu) 


"''towt  4brmveiiieTit  iQ  MFt,  ckxix.  ^ftl-fi£JO;  thp  Opera  of 
^IMxiMius  thfS  €kKili!d»f]r«  'ttJnD  £$(»av«tifei!it  in  MFii,  xe.- 
jr^.;  OiB  €Ar0fi4jk:an  pmoAi^  in^V^t?:  xcftIL^  the  //^ 
L I  Mia  «ifnM*i>*  €?f  tho  PaMnJoh  ^U«p|^rui.  «d.  C,  d«  Boor, 

LeipeiCj.  18&0;  the  Ckr&mtgTaii^kt  of  TheophaDefl,  ed.  De 
^-  BeiM-,^  11^,  1883-^1   the  VHa  Mii^tmi  C&nfswi&rig,  in  MPO^ 

"i^  07^110.     ll4riW  dLfeOftsMUu  4»f  firjte  ai^t^  F.  GcimbeJUp 

HtML  M'lrwt/ieiekirum^  ib,  1071$;  G.  W.  F.  Wdrk  UiMorut 
Jkr  K^lierviiJi,  ix,  1-B06,  l^ipde,  1780/  Of  raoderu  dia^ 
^6Mh>hji  tioi  to  be  bveribokfff  in  O.  CNrH^lAti,  i>ur  Enttttlt^ 

«l^|  ^itfth«r:  F^,  C*  Bmit,  Dim  chr^yUiJi*  /rfAn?  i«wi  rfrf 
prmeiniiffkeU  und  ^^mcJiweniunQ  Ootf^4,   i\,  §6-1 28»  Ttl- 

'€f'lk*  Pffm%af  Vk/ti^^  a  vQli.,  EdJnVm^h,  \mt;    €>.  Baf- 

Oft^i^cAi^  pp,  JH6-0S^;   F.  Qwgpmyin^  Wut.  of  iht  CiHf 

^iiorttt^  vt»L  fjo  chop*  V*.  Ijtmdun,  IS&4.    The  auhj>ct  b, 

'*'!#  bdtttte,  ir^ea^^'  iA  the  wtrrlcft  on  th«  ^hoj^ch  h&lfDr:ir  df 

il«Ap|d«r,  qhritU^fi,  C4uk4,  iilj  175-L97;   and  in  ihoaei  ott 

' '  ^litft  &1a6  thia  workjr  j^i>n  under  CtiHtBTOijlXJir* 
i!  Farth*  i«l&ti^  ofHoiMniifl  to  the  di^tiiBifin  mjiA  ^m 
jXUDwe^wanL  dnb«t«  in  hUi  k^mtints  upcm  miBiiihiiity  ■«»  the 
^  lit-erjitare  undiscHoNORJlifv  a^d  P.  JiotSAla*,  Pope  l/ffwriwJ 
6t/aj^  i^<!  rn^timil  (>/  Rmmm  and  ffUttory,  Loaddct,  186S- 
' '  G*  BdinfeeniariA,  SHiditn  {iinr  din  Af ottusriiwt/Wiu*,  Ff^"hunti 
ii  I8ti8r  J^  'mti^  H«r«le.  HptiOTiwi  und  d»»  teokMU  aUgtnuinm 

teHy  <itvi  Preahyterian  Uet^ieio,  Apr..   LS72;    J.  PenmLchi, 

i>p  l/ijfrujn'i   ?»  «  ,  ,  muJrt  IN   fiiJtrcfia    V7,.    Home,    1870; 

t  P,  LeF,    [lenoitf,  Thu   Ctmdirmmdi*m   of  Pope    HGnoriu*, 

-Loadoiu  LS68;    id«ni,  T'Aa  CoM  vf  iUmvri^  H^^nrnd^rrd, 

/3h.   1970;    J..  J.   h   raji   Dyllmfgen   ^alrf"  JJeij^rfiiw  ^ 

Pcfp*^  in  f&fl  Middle  Ages,  pp,  223-248,  New  York,  1872. 

MONSELL,  JOHK  9AMUEL  BEWlEYs  En^Ush 
bytnnist;  b.  at  Ht,  Cohimb's  (1  m.  n.c.  of  London- 
d«rry),  Imknd,  Mar,  2,  1811;  d.  at  G\sifdfOrd,  Sur* 
r^,  England,  Aj>r,  9,  1875.  He  ^aduated  from 
Ttinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  inm;  LUB.  and 
Lii.D.,  1856)  J  Whu  ordamed  deacon  in  1834,  and 
frl«0t  1835;  i^na  suc<?eiwivelj  cliaplain  to  BiAhop 
Uaitt,  clianeello*  of  the  diocese  of  Connor,  and  ree- 
t»r  of  Ramoan;  and  became  vicar  of  E^ham,  Surrey, 
.  1853,  mid  rural  dean;  then  rector  of  ^t,  Nicholas, 
Guildford,  1870,  Hia  %^eree  has  been  drawn  upon 
biigiely  fbr  hyifinolo^tical  collect  ions.  Ho  was  the 
ilutbor  of  Mymmt  and  Mi^^lliiTie&iis  Patms  (Dub- 
lin, 18:^);  Pari^^h  Mumngs,  in  Verwf  (London, 
ISfiO);  Vefitea  Adtirimiti  to  the  Cros9  {ISH};  His 
PrmfmeSt  not  hits  Metnary  (1855)  j  Spintuiil  Songs 
fof  Sund^j9  tiftd  Hf^idays  ihvoughoiii  th^  Year  { ISB7} ; 
The  BmHtudm,  Sermons  (J86l)j  Hi/mm  of  Lo\^ 
mnd  PrtitJit/or  the  Chtireh'^  Year  (1863);  The  Paag- 
ifif^  BeU  und  Other  Poems  (ISm);  Our  New  Vicar,  <ir 
Plain  Words  on  Biimi  and  Pan^  W(rrk  {1867); 
l/iighi8an(iShad(mi{im^);  TcAthinga  ef  ih^  Ep^ 


any  (1871);  Welches  bu  Ihe  Cross  (1874);  Simon  Oie 
Cyrmtiant  ond  Other  Poems  (1876).  He  edit^*d  also 
The  Parish  Hymnal  (1873),  Among  his  individual 
hymns  are  "  Earth  below  is  teeming"  and  **  Holy 
offerii^  rich  and  rare," 

Bihuckihaviit:  DNB.  xiomli.  182^11*3:  S,  W.  Duffidd, 
EnQlith  HvtnHM,p,  2%B  et  pttnim,  New  York,  1883;  Jull&a, 
Htfmnuhtn/,  PP.  762-763,  1673-74. 

MOHSTRAnCE,    Se«  Vessels,  Saceki>,  {  3. 

MONTAGU  (M0T7HTAGUE),  RICHARD:   Church 

of  England  bishop;  b.  at  Domey  (26  m.  w.  of  Lon^ 
don)  in  Buckinghamshirej  during  Christmapitide, 
1577;  d.  at  Norwich  Apr.  13,  1641.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Kirig-a  College,  Cambridge  (B-A., 
1.598;  M.A.,  1602;  and  B.D.,  1609).  He  received 
the  living  at  Woo  ten  Courtney,  1610;  was  made 
rector  at  Stanford  Hi  vera,  Essex,  and  fellow  of 
Eton^  1611;  dean  of  Hereford  ^  1616;  canon  of 
Windsor,  1617;  and  archdeacon  of  Hereford  the 
same  year.  Throughout  life  Montagu  was  con- 
tinuously active  a^  pamphleteer  and  controversial- 
iflt,  aiming,  aM  he  professetl,  to  support  the  Church 
of  England  againist  ita  enemies  on  both  aides.  His 
DicUrib(B  (London,  1621)  m  defense  of  tithes  threw 
him  into  the  brunt  of  populnr  controversy.  The 
Immediate  Address  unto  Goti  Alone  (1624)  brought 
upon  him  the  charge  of  advoi^ting  prayer  to  aaints 
and  angels.  This  he  answered  with  Ma  Apcllo 
Ct^^sarem  (1625)  in  whicli  he  sought  to  vindicate 
hitnseif  against  the  charge  of  AmiinlanLmn  and 
popery*  It  was  issued  without  license;  and  in  1626 
the  House  of  Commons  pxjtitioned  the  king  that 
the  book  be  burned  and  ihe  author  fitly  punished. 
tn  1658  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Chichester,  He 
wad  eifen^ioufily  opposed  by  the  Prejsbyterian  tend- 
^cy,  but  applied  himself  tissiduoutsly  to  tlie  pro- 
hiotion  of  his  dboese  and,  in  163Sp  was  elected 
bishop  of  Horwieh.  He  bore  t  he  repoUl ion  of  great 
schotership  antl  left  besidea  hi^  CDntrovensial  works: 
BitsSii  de  d€jnoTistraiio7ie  nxingelica  (ParL*:,  1628); 
Appiircttm  ad  originm  vcrk^fj^ikm  (Oxford,  1035); 
De  tmgxnibm  crrlmCasit^Hs  (London,  1636,  1640); 
and  7"/!^  Ar[n  a?td  Momarienf^  of  the  Church  before 
Oirisi  tumrnate  (lij42). 

Sipliografitt:  .  J.  H.  Overlon,  The  Church  (n  EngJund,  iL 
43-66,  as.  tendon,  1SI»7;  W.  A.  Sha*.  Hint  of  the  Etw 
li*h  Church,  1940-^0,  i.  323.  I i.  412.  430.  N?w  York.  1900; 
W.  H.  Hytkm,  Thu  EngH*k  Churdi  {WSS-1?I4\  London, 
leoa;  DNB^  XJtXvLiL  200-270. 

MONTALEMBERT,  mnn"tQ"mn'1iar^.  CHARLES 
FORBES  RENfe,  COUHT  DE  TRYOIT:  French  Rc^- 
tnan  Catholic;  b.  at  London  Apr,  15,  1810;  d,  at 
Paris  Mar  12,  1870.  After  recei\'ing  his  education 
at  the  CoRi^ge  ■Hfiftiie  Barbe,  already  imbued  with 
Hberal  Roman  Cdtholic  principles^  he  became  as;?o- 
ciate?!  ^"ith  IjTimennaiii  and  Lacordaire  (qq.v,)  in 
Paris  about  1830;  in  1S32,  when  the  eneyelical  of 
Aiig.  15  eondemnefl  Lamcnnais  and  his  friend *i, 
Montalettifjert  reluctantly  parted  company  with 
him,  and  Thade  his  formal  submiiiugion  to  Cardinal 
PSoca  Dee.'  8,  1834.  He  then  sp«*nt  se%'cral  years  in 
Italy  and  Gertnany,  devoting  himself  pBrtieubrly 
to  the  study  ^  earty  legend  and  religious  art,  pri- 
marily of  tht!  liiedieval  pitriod.  The  results  were 
his  Histoite  de  Siiinle  Eltmsbeih  d'Hangrie  (Paris, 
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1836)  and  Du  vanddigme  et  du  catholtcisme  dans 
VaH  (1839).  He  Uved  in  Madeira,  1842-44,  but 
still  continued  his  political  activity,  writing  several 
pamphlets  on  questions  of  the  day.  In  the  house 
of  peers,  which  he  had  entered  in  1835,  Montalem- 
bert  championed  Roman  Catholicism,  for  which  he 
sought  to  regain  temporal  power;  but  his  wish  to 
found  an  organized  Roman  Catholic  party  gained 
little  favor  among  the  bishops,  who  feared  lay  par- 
ticipation in  ecclesiastical  and  religious  affairs. 
When  Pius  IX.  ascended  the  papal  throne,  Mon- 
talembert  hoped  for  a  triumph  of  liberal  Roman 
Catholicism;  elected  representative  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs,  he  continued  his  defense  of  the 
Church;  while  on  the  coup  d'ttai  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  consultatif, 
and  from  1852  to  1857  was  a  member  of  the  corps 
legislatif.  At  last,  hopeless  of  his  cause,  he  retired 
from  public  life,  representing  liberal  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism only  in  Le  Correspondant,  and  expressed 
his  fear  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Church  in  his  Pie  IX.  et  la  France 
en  1849  et  en  1869  (Paris,  1860;  Eng.  transL,  Pius 
the  IX,  and  France  in  1849  and  1869,  Boston,  1861). 
The  encyclical  of  1864  was  a  severe  blow  to  his 
liberaUstic  hopes;  he  sought  consolation  in  wri- 
ting his  Les  Moines  d'occident  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1860- 
1867;  Eng.  transl.,  7  vols.,  The  Monks  of  the  West, 
London,  1861-79).  He  died  before  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  yet  his  letters 
show  that,  much  as  he  deprecated  the  doctrine,  he 
would,  had  he  lived,  have  assented  to  the  will  of 
the  Church.  A  few  other  noteworthy  books  are: 
Des  InUrcts  catholiques  au  XIXe  sitde  (Paris,  1852; 
Eng.  transl.,  Catholic  Interests  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  London,  1852);  De  Vavenir  de  VAngleterre 
(Paris,  1856;  Eng.  transl..  The  Political  Future  of 
England,  London,  1856);  Un  d6hat  sur  VInde  au 
parlemeni  anglais  (Brussels,  1858;  Eng.  transl., 
Montalembert  on  Constitutional  Liberty,  London, 
1858);  and  U Insurrection  polonaise  (Paris,  1863; 
Eng.  transl.,  The  Insurrection  in  Poland,  London, 
1863).  His  works  were  collected  in  9  vols.,  Paris, 
1861-68.  (C.  Ppendbh.) 

Bibuographt:  The  main  bioi^raphy  in  English  is  by  Mrs. 
M.  O.  OUphant,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1872;  in  French  the 
notable  work  is  by  £.  Lecanuet,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1895- 
1901.  Briefer  notices  and  estimates  are:  A.  Cochin. 
Paris.  1870;  A.  L.  A.  Perraud.  ib.  1870;  G.  White,  Lon- 
don, 1870;  J.  T.  Foisset.  Lyons.  1877;  L.  Bouthors.  Ab- 
beville,  1896;  C.  de  Meaux.  Paris,  1897;  and  £.  Lecanuet, 
L'£glw  et  le  eecond  empire,  vol.  iii.,  Paris.  1902.  His 
Correepondanee  with  the  Abb6  Tezier  (1835-59)  was  pub- 
lished, Paris,  1899,  and  that  with  Comudet  in  1905. 

MONTANUS,  men-t^'nus,  MONTAIVISM,  men'- 
ta-nizm. 

The  Origin  of  Montanism  ({  1). 
Montanus;  His  Mode  of  Prophecy  (|  2). 
Characteristics  of  Early  Montanism  ((3). 
Catholic  Opposition  ({  4). 
Decline  of  the  System  ((  5). 
Western  Montanism;  Tertullian  (|  6). 

The  chronology  of  the  Montanistic  movement 
has  as  its  starting-point  the  remark  of  its  anony- 
mous opponent  in  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,  V.,  xvii. 
4)  that  thirteen  years  of  peace  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  the  Montanistic  prophetess  Maximilla. 
This  anonymous  author  must  have  written  about 


192-193,  and  Maximilla  must  accordingly  have  died 
in  179.  The  year  of  her  death  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  (Hasr,,  xlviii.  2), 
I.  The  especially  as  she  had  associated  that 
Origin  of  event  with  the  end  of  the  world.  In 
Montanism.  the  same  year  that  she  died,  according 
to  Epiphanius,  Montanus  began  his 
activity.  The  latter  event  is  placed  by  the  anony- 
mous writer  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  V.,  xvi.  7)  in  the 
proconsulate  of  Gratus,  this  name  evidently  being 
corrupted  from  Kodratos  (Quadratus).  Since  a 
Quadratus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor  in  155  and 
another  in  166,  the  Montanistic  movement  must 
have  originated  in  one  of  these  two  years.  By  177 
the  movement  must  have  had  a  long  development 
behind  it;  and  even  in  the  writings  of  ApoUinaris 
the  tenets  of  Montanism  seem  to  have  been  con- 
demned. Moreover,  Maximilla  died  not  long  after 
Montanus  and  Prisca,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  prophecies  lamenting  persecutions  by  the 
Church  are  ascribed  to  her  alone.  A  fruitless  effort 
to  convict  Maximilla  is  mentioned  both  by  the 
anonymous  writer  and  by  the  anti-Montanist  Apol- 
lonius  (Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  V.,  xvi.  17-18,  xviii. 
13)  in  connection  with  the  probably  contemporary 
martyrdom  of  Thraseas.  The  latter  event,  accord- 
ing to  Rufinus,  took  place  under  Sergius  Paulus, 
who  was  apparently  proconsul  in  Asia  Minor  about 
165-167.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  antipathy  of 
the  Alogi  (q.v.;  see  also  Monarchianism)  to  the 
Johannine  writings  seems  to  have  been  evoked  by 
the  appeal  of  the  Montanists  to  them;  and  since 
the  Montanistic  prophets  claimed  to  have  received 
their  prophetic  powers  from  Quadratus  and  Am- 
mia,  the  latter  two  can  not  have  been  long  previ- 
ous to  the  former.  The  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp,  finally,  shows  that  at  that  time  tend- 
encies existed  in  Phrygia  which  corresponded  to  the 
Montanistic  views.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  Montanistic  movement  must  have  arisen  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  About  this  same 
time  a  transformation  began  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  As  in  the  early  period  the  prophets  had 
exercised  the  first  authority  in  the  churches  (cf. 
Acts  xiii.  1  sqq.,  and  the  Didache),  so  now  those 
who  were  vested  with  the  administration  of  the 
organized  communities  were  termed  ''  gifted  with 
the  Spirit."  The  Church  now  felt  herself  to  be 
catholic  as  opposed  to  the  heretics;  but  with  the 
increase  in  her  membership  there  came  an  accession 
of  earthly  interests;  the  lively  expectation  of  the 
last  day  (I  Clement,  lix.  4;  II  Clement  xx.  2-3; 
Barnabas  iv.  3,  9,  xv.  5  sqq.;  Didache  ix.  3,  x.  5-6, 
xvi.)  gave  place  to  other  views.  A  conservative 
reaction  was  the  natural  result.  The  struggle  was 
most  intense  in  Asia  Minor;  and  here,  where  the 
Church  could  already  point  to  lights  of  prophecy 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl..  III.,  xxxi.,  V.,  i.  49,  iii.  2), 
there  was  a  peculiar  inspiration  for  the  revival  of 
prophecy. 

Montanus,  but  recently  become  a  Christian,  ap- 
peared in  a  \illage  of  Phrygia  as  such  a  prophet. 
He  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  formerly  a  priest 
of  Cybele,  and  the  "  new  prophecy  "  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Phrygian 
religious  nature.     The  very  names  applied  to  the 
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Montanists — Phrygians  and  Cataphrygians — dimply 
that  the  movement  had  a  quasi-national  character. 

Voluntarily  placing  himself  in  a  state 

2.  Hon-     of  abstraction,  Mont^nus  is  said    to 

tanus;  His  have  proceeded  to  in  voluntary  ecstacy, 

Mode  of     seeing  in  this  suppression  of  self-con- 

Prophecy,   sciousness,  and  in  his  submission   to 

the  Godhead  as  a  will-less  instrument 
the  proof  of  his  perfect  prophecy  (see  Ecstasy). 
This  form  of  prophesying,  however,  was  regarded 
as  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Church,  essentially 
different  as  it  was  from  the  prophecies  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  and  the  writings  of  the  early 
Church.  Moreover,  the  ecstatic  utterances  of  Mon- 
tanus  must  gradually  have  changed  from  what  was 
customary  in  the  Church.  The  Montanists  ap- 
pealed in  support  of  their  form  of  prophecy  to  the 
examples  of  ecstacy  recorded  in  the  Bible,  yet  at 
the  same  time  claimed  that  their  mode  was  a  proof 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  new  revelation.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  completion  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  in 
it  the  promisee]  Paraclete  had  appeared,  since  the 
time  of  full  maturity  had  now  replaced  childhood 
(I  Cor.  xiii.  11).  The  new  prophecy,  therefore,  not 
only  was  a  protest  against  suppression,  but  also 
claimed  the  right,  in  view  of  the  approaching  end 
of  all  things,  to  regulate  life  in  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  Montanistic  prophecy  made 
no  claim  to  reveal  further  the  truths  of  salvation. 
Whenever  it  touched  on  dogmatic  problems,  its 

utterances  were  designed  only  to  sup- 

3.  Charac-  port    the    Church's    tradition.      The 

teristics  of  practical  trend  of  Montanism  led  it  to 

Early       defend  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 

Hontanism.  tion  of  the  dead  and  to  develop  a  rich 

eschatology.  The  entire  purpose,  in 
icict,  of  the  new  prophecy  was  preparation  for  the 
approaching  end,  and  expectation  of  this  great  event 
should  determine  the  entire  life  of  the  Christian. 
Yet  the  new  prophecy  was  seldom  introduced 
by  new  forms;  what  had  .hitherto  been  vol- 
untary now  became  duty.  Thus,  if  the  Church  ap- 
proved only  first  marriage  and  virginity,  the  Mon- 
tanists reganled  second  marriages  as  impure  and 
excluded  those  who  contracted  them.  Sexual  pur- 
ity was  a  necessary  condition  for  receiving  revela- 
tions, and  the  voluntary  fasts  on  the  "  station 
days  "  were  extended  from  three  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon and  made  obligatory.  There  were  likewise 
xerophagia,  or  half  fasts,  consisting  in  abstinence 
from  meat,  soups,  and  juicy  fruits,  and  "  fasts 
pro|>er,"  apparently  kept  at  the  same  time  as  the 
public  celebrations  peculiar  to  the  Montanists. 
Again,  wherever  the  Church  permitted  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  laxer  and  a  stricter  rule,  the  Mon- 
tanists invariably  allowed  only  the  latter,  so  that, 
for  example,  flight  in  persecution  was  forbidden 
and  martyrdom  was  encouraged.  All  these  re- 
quirements were  made  by  the  Paraclete  because 
the  last  day  Wiis  nigh,  and  marriiige  should  no 
longer  1^  contracted.  Because  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time,  the  Paraclete  could  annul  the  words  of 
Paul  as  Christ  luul  abrogated  those  of  Moses.  Even 
fasting  was  advocated  by  Tertullian  (De  jejum'o, 
xii.)  not  for  ascetic  reasons,  but  as  a  preparation 
for  the  last  day;    while  sinners  must  be  excluded 


from  the  Church  that,  as  the  pure  bride  of  Christ, 
she  might  prepare  to  receive  the  bridegroom.  In 
its  consistency  Montanism  urged  its  followers  to 
withdraw  from  their  churches  and  assemble  at 
Pepuza  in  Phrygia,  which  Montanus  plainly  con- 
sidered the  "  wilderness  "  of  Rev.  xii.  14,  that  they 
might  await  the  second  advent.  At  the  same  time 
he  arranged  for  a  propaganda.  As  prophetesses  he 
had  Prisca  (or  Priscilla)  and  Maxim  ilia,  whose  say- 
ings, like  those  of  Montanus  himself,  were  collected 
by  their  followers  into  quasi-Gospels,  even  though 
such  a  proceeding  was  a  deviation  from  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  Montanism.  Montanus  also 
found  valuable  support  in  one  Alcibiades  (Miltia- 
des?)  and  Theodotus,  the  latter  being  mockingly 
designated  the  first  steward  of  the  new  prophecy 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.f  V.,  xvi.  14).  A  similar  posi- 
tion was  held  somewhat  later  by  a  certain  Themis- 
tion,  while  a  martyr  Alexander  was  also  highly 
honored  by  the  sect.  The  prophets  were  succeeded 
in  the  development  of  organized  Montanism  by 
the  Cenones,  who  assumed  a  place  inmiediately  after 
the  patriarchs  and  above  the  bishops.  WTiile  only 
a  portion  of  the  followers  of  Montanus  could  be 
emancipated  from  all  their  previous  associations, 
all  retained  a  close  connection  with  Pepuza,  where 
they  sent  representatives  at  the  feast  of  the  Para- 
clete (probably  Whitsuntide),  while  those  who 
could  not  attend  took  part  in  spirit  by  a  common  fast. 
The  precise  date  of  the  formal  organization  of 
the  Montanists  as  a  distinct  sect  is  uncertain.  The 
adherents  of  the  new  prophecy  sought  to  remain 

members  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  and 
4.  Catholic  the  Church  hesitated  long  before  she 
Opposition,  definitely  decided  against  them.  There 

was  much  in  common  in  Catholic  and 
Montanist  teaching — the  ethical  ideals  of  marital 
hfe,  fasting,  martyrdom,  and  the  expectation  of 
the  last  day — ^while  a  hasty  rejection  of  prophecy 
was  regarded  as  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (ZK- 
dachefXi.7).  Nevertheless,  sharp  opposition  to  the 
new  prophecy  soon  arDse,  first  headed  by  Apollonius 
(q.v.,  2),  and  attempts  were  also  made  to  exorcise 
both  Prisca  and  Maximilla.  Various  synods  of 
Asia  Minor  discussed  the  problem,  filled  with  a 
vague  dread  of  the  new  movement.  The  ecstatic 
aspect  of  the  sect  seems  first  to  have  aroused  sus- 
picion, and  was  attacked  in  a  special  polemic  by 
Miltiades  (q.v.),  while  the  Alogi  (q.v.)  went  to  the 
extreme  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  all  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  because  of  the  Montanist  appcjal  to  the 
Apocalypse  and  to  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete  in 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Yet  even  the  antagonists  of 
the  Alogi  assumed  a  position  of  hostility  toward  the 
new  prophecy,  and  by  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
second  century  the  opposition  to  Montanism  was 
evidently  general.  In  the  lifetime  of  Maximilla  the 
antagonism  had  become  intense,  for  she  makes  the 
iSpirit  lament  that  he  was  driven  away  like  a  wolf. 
For  the  ecstasy  of  the  prophets  the  Montanists  ap- 
pealed to  Gen.  ii.  7  sqq.;  Ps.  cxvi.  11;  and  Acts 
X.  10,  as  well  as  to  the  prophecies  recorded  in  Acts 
XV.  32,  xxi.  11;  and  I  Cor.  xii.  28,  and  to  John, 
the  daughter  of  Philip,  Ammia,  and  Quadrat\L«», 
while  they  based  the  right  of  prophetesses  on  Miriam 
and  Deborah.    Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand. 
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declared  that  prophecy  ended  with  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  was  sealed  by  the  passion  of  Christ,  also 
urging  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  against 
false  prophets  (Matt.  vii.  15;  II  Thess.  ii.  9;  I  John 
iv.  1-3;  and  especially  I  Tim.  iv.  1-3).  The  doc- 
trine that  the  Paraclete  had  not  come  until  now 
was  an  insult  to  the  apostles;  the  legalistic  require- 
ments of  the  Montanists  destroyed  Christian  free- 
dom, and  directly  contravened  such  passages  of 
the  Bible  as  Isa.  Iviii.  4-5;  Ps.  li.  16;  Jer.  viii.  4; 
Ezek.  xviii.  23;  Mark  vii.  15;  and  Matt.  xi.  19. 

About  177  the  confessors  and  the  church  at  Lyons 
sought,  without  sharing  Montanistic  views,  to  plead 

for  a  certain  recognition  of  the  pro- 

5.  Decline  phetic  gift  and  to  effect  a  peaceable 

of  the       understanding,    writing    both   to   the 

System,     churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  to  Eleu- 

therus  at  Rome.  Nevertheless,  the 
latter  (or  possibly  Victor)  seems  to  have  decided 
adversely  to  Montanism;  yet  the  slow  exclusion  of 
the  sect  from  the  Catholic  Church  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  about  192  the  church  at  Ancyra  was  filled 
with  the  new  prophecy,  while  forty  years  after  the 
appearance  of  Montanus  ApoUonius  had  to  battle 
against  his  teachings,  and  about  200  Serapion  of 
Antioch  had  to  demonstrate  the  untenability  of 
Montanistic  doctrines.  About  230  the  Synod  of 
Iconium  refused  to  recognize  Montanistic  baptism; 
y(^t  they  themselves  declared  that  the  Christian 
f.dth  had  arisen  with  them,  and  in  the  eyes  of  out- 
si  lers  they  were  the  "Christians  of  the  ancient 
faith."  The  Montanists  deviated  from  the  Catholic 
Church  in  several  other  respects.  They  reckoned 
E.-\ster  by  the  sun  and  celebrated  it  on  the  eighth 
before  the  ides  of  April  or  on  the  following  Sunday; 
women  might  be  deacons  (on  the  basis  of  I  Tim. 
iii.  11),  or  even  priests  and  deacons  (appealing  to 
Gal.  iii.  28);  they  had  either  three  or  four  seasons 
of  fasting;  their  doctrine  of  eight  heavens  and  their 
accounts  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned  point  to 
the  use  of  apocalyptic  writings  among  them.  Be- 
ginning with  the  reign  of  Constantine  imperial 
edicts  were  issued  against  them,  though  these  were 
at  first  dead  letters,  at  least  in  Phrygia  and  its  vi- 
cinity. Finally,  however,  Montanism  could  pre- 
serve its  existence  only  in  secret.  [It  is  reported 
that  in  550  John  of  Ephesus  had  the  remains  of 
Montanus  and  three  prophetesses  exhumed  and 
burned  (J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orienialis,  ii. 
88,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1710-28)]. 

Though  primarily  a  phenomenon  of  the  Church 
of  Asia  Minor,  Montanism  spread  to  the  West  with 
a  suppression  of  its  ecstatic  features  and  emphasis 

on  its  ethical  requirements.  In  Rome 
6.  Western  it  was  represented  by  Proclus,  who  de- 
Montanism;  bated  with  Caius  between  200  and  215. 
Tertullian.  But  the  great  Montanist  of  the  West 

was  Tertullian  (q.v.).  Led  on  by  its 
moral  earnestness,  and  predisposed  against  any  con- 
formity with  the  world,  Tertullian  saw  in  the  new 
prophecy  the  divine  seal  of  his  endeavors.  In  his 
Pdssio  Perpetuce  Montanistic  tendencies  may  al- 
ready be  recognized,  and  are  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  his  De  corona  and  De  fwja.  As  a  Mon- 
tanist he  was  the  protagonist  of  the  Church  against 
Gnosticism;  and  in  his  De  ecsUui  he  definitely  de- 


fended the  Montanistic  revelations,  polemizing  in 
part  directly  against  ApoUonius.  Tertullian 's  final, 
though  gradual,  break  with  the  Church  seems  to 
have  resulted  primarily  from  its  opposition  to  Cal- 
lixtus,  exemplified  in  his  indignant  rejection,  in  the 
De  pudicitia,  of  the  declaration  of  the  pontiff  re- 
garding the  return  to  the  Church  of  those  guilty  of 
carnal  sins,  since  Tertullian  affirmed  that  only  the 
Spirit  in  the  "  pneumatic  **  could  decide  in  matters 
of  discipline.  In  his  De  monogamia  and  De  jejunio 
he  combated  the  Catholics  as  harshly  as  the  "  psy- 
chics "  for  their  rejection  of  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 
How  ineffectual  was  the  suppression  of  all  revela- 
tions by  the  rejection  of  Montanism  is  evident  from 
the  case  of  Cyprian.  The  followers  of  Tertullian 
were  won  back  to  the  Church  by  Augustine,  al- 
though an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  Tertul- 
lianistic  community  at  Rome  (Pnedestinatus,  Hasr,, 

IxXXVi.).  (N.  BONWETSCH.) 
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LIAN. 

MONTE  CASSINO:  The  mother  house  of  the 
Benedictine  order  (50  m.  n.w.  of  Naples).  For  the 
story  of  the  foundation  see  Benedict  op  Nursia, 
I.,  §  3.  Though  repeatedly  disturbed  by  barbarian 
hordes  during  the  rule  of  the  three  abbots  following 
Benedict  (d.  543) — Constantius,  Simplicius,  and  Vita- 
lis — it  was  first  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  589, 
when  Bonitus  was  abbot.  The  monks  escaped  to 
Rome,  and  Pelagius  II.  permitted  them  to  build  a 
monastery  beside  the  Lateran,  "where  they  remained 
almost  a  century  and  a  half,  enjoying  the  special 
favor  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Meanwhile  only  a  few 
hermits  remained  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  about  653  it 
was  alleged  that  the  bones  of  Benedict  and  his  sister 
Scolastica  had  been  translated  to  Fleury  in  France 
(hence  called  St.  Benott  sur  Loire)  by  Aigulf 
and  his  companions.  A  long  controversy  conse- 
quently arose  between  the  monks  of  the  restored 
monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  and  those  of  Fleury, 
and  a  bull  of  Pope  Zacharias  implies  that  the  bones 
in  question  were  in  their  original  grave  at  Monte 
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Gassino  about  742.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  merely  certain  portions  of  the  remains  were 
taken  to  Fleury. 

The  monastery  of  Monte  Gassino  was  restored 
about  720,  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  II.,  by 
Abbot  Petronax  of  Brescia  (d.  750).  During  his 
rule,  thQ  autograph  copy  of  Benedict's  rule,  brought 
to  Rome  when  the  monastery  was  destroyed,  is 
said  to  have  been  returned  to  Monte  Gassino  in 
748  by  Zacharias,  who  also  granted  the  monastery 
special  privileges  and  enriched  its  library.  At  this 
same  period,  too,  began  the  literary  fame  of  Monte 
Gassino,  and  here  Paul  the  Deacon  (q.v.),  ex-chan- 
cellor of  the  last  Lombard  King  Desiderius,  wrote 
his  Historia  Longobardarum  and  Expositio  in  regtdam 
Sancti  Benedicti.  The  monastery  was  further  en- 
larged and  beautified  during  the  abbacy  of  Gisolfus 
(797-817),  and  was  enriched  by  princely  gifts  in 
the  period  immediately  following.  Abbot  Bertha- 
rius  (856-884)  was  a  distinguishai  scholar,  both  as 
exegete,  gnunmarian,  and  physician,  and  his  wri- 
tings on  the  latter  theme  make  the  beginning  of 
Monte  Cassino's  services  to  medical  science.  The 
monastery  possessed  an  excellent  hospital,  and  thus 
influenced  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Salerno 
and  its  medical  school. 

A  second  period  of  devastation  and  of  seventy 
years'  exile  was  caused  in  884  by  the  Saracens,  w^ho 
murdered  Abbot  Bertharius  at  the  altar.  The  sur- 
viving monks  fled  to  Teano,  where  they  remained 
thirty  years,  after  which  they  went  to  Gapua.  Here 
they  degenerated,  but,  returning  to  Monte  Gassino, 
Abbot  Aligemus  (949-985)  began  a  rigid  reform 
and  a  restoration  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the 
monastery.  Nevertheless,  a  new  period  of  degen- 
eration came  imder  Abbots  Manso  (985-996)  and 
Atenulf  (1011-1022),  untU  Theobald  (1022-35), 
aided  by  Odilo  of  Gluny,  restored  strict  discipline. 
Under  Desiderius  (1059-87;  later  Pope  Victor  III.) 
Monte  Gassino  reached  its  zenith.  Desiderius  turned 
all  his  influence  to  the  advantage  of  the  monastery, 
increasing  the  number  of  the  monks,  restoring  the 
buildings,  and  beautifying  the  basilica  with  the  aid 
of  artists  from  Upper  Italy,  Amalfi,  and  Constan- 
tinople. He  fostered  the  progress  of  learning  by 
obtaining  valuable  liturgical  books,  and  enlaiged 
the  monastery  hospital. 

The  policy  of  Desiderius  was  continued  by  his 
successors  Oderisius  I.  (1087-1105)  and  Bruno 
(1107-23).  Although  Monte  Cassino's  temporal 
power  declined  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies through  the  hostility  of  feudal  lords  and 
Hohenstaufen  emperors,  the  monastery  was  still 
adorned  by  noteworthy  authors,  such  as  Peter  the 
Deacon,  and  by  artists,  especially  painters  on  glass. 
In  1240  the  monks  were  expelled  by  Frederick  II. 
The  decline  of  discipline,  moreover,  had  become 
so  pronounced  that  it  could  not  be  permanently 
restored  even  by  the  efforts  of  Abbot  Bernardus 
Ayglerius  (1263-82),  who  prepared  a  new  rule,  nor 
by  Celestine  V.,  who  sought  to  change  the  Bene- 
dictines into  Celestines  (1294),  nor  by  John  XXII., 
who  made  the  abbey  a  bishopric  and  its  monks 
cathedral  clergy  (1331).  In  1349  an  earthquake 
almost  annihilated  its  buildings,  and  during  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  V.  Abbot  Andreas  of  Faenza 


again  made  a  transitory  reform  of  discipline.  After 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Monte  Gassino 
was  ruled  by  secular  abbots  in  commendam,  who 
shamelessly  robbed  it  and  impaired  its  discipline. 
Julius  II.,  in  1504,  forced  it  to  accept  the  reform 
of  St.  Justina,  and  in  1515  Abbot  Squarcialupi 
began  an  extensive  renovation  of  its  buildings. 

Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  Monte  Gas- 
sino controlled  four  bishoprics,  two  principalities, 
twenty  counties,  1,662  churches,  and  much  besides, 
while  its  income  was  reckoned  at  half  a  million 
ducats.     Still  more  important  were  its  spiritual, 
artistic,  and  literary  treasures.    In  1645  its  library 
was  the  most  important  in  Italy  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in   Europe,   containing  over    1,000 
documents  from  popes,  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
and  more  than  800  manuscripts  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century.     In  1866  the  monastery  was 
made  a  national  monument  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
and  became  an  educational  institution  under  cler- 
ical control,  while  at  the  same  time  its  literary 
treasures  became  more  generally  accessible  than 
had  been  possible  previously.    [The  monastery  of 
Monte  Gassino  is  a  fortress-like  structure  with  a 
conm[ianding  location,  1,715   feet   elevation,  over- 
looking the  town  of  Gassino,  85^  m.  s.s.e.  of  Rome. 
In  it  are  forty  monks  and  some  200  pupils.     The 
buildings  are  on  different  levels.    Lowest  is  that  in 
which  is  shown  the  cell  of  St.  Benedict;   highest  is 
the  church,  which  is  richly  adorned.     The  note- 
worthy frescoes  in  its  subterranean  chapels  are  by 
German  Benedictines.     Among  the  objects  shown 
is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  which  is  reported  to 
have  once  spoken.    The  library  is  rich  in  beauti- 
fully written  manuscripts.]  (O.  ZOcKLERt-) 
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und    Sizilien,    pp.    135-183,    Leipsic,    1900;     E.  Caspar. 
Petrua    Diaconus  und  die  Monte  Caaaineaer  F&lM^ungen^ 
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MONTENEGRO:  A  principality  of  Europe 
bounded  by  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina,  Rascia  (Novi- 
Bazaar),  Albania,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea;  the  esti- 
mated area  is  3,486  square  miles  and  the  population 
is  estimated  at  225,000,  nine-tenths  being  Monte- 
negrins, and  members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  whose  metropolitan  obtains  his  commis- 
sions from  the  Holy  Synod  in  Russia,  while  13,000 
are  Moliammedans  and   14,000  Roman   CathoUcs, 
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these  being  Albanbns  ar  Serbs.  From  1516  to  1852* 
the  biflhop  or  metropolitan  held  the  additional  tine 
of  prince,  there  beiiig  at  the  eame  time  a  governor 
of  tempoml  and  military  affairs.  The  bishop  waa 
long  elected  by  popular  vote;  but  from  the  time  of 
Daniel  I.  (1697-1737)  the  office  has  been  hereditary, 
needing,  however,  the  confirmation  of  the  Servian 
patriarch  at  Ipek,  later  at  C^rlovitz,  while  begin- 
ning with  the  eighteenth  century  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia became  the  recognized  head.  The  metropotitan 
of  the  capital  city,  Cetinje,  retains  a  merely  quali- 
fied iniuenet,'.  As  supreme  head  of  the  ninety 
pariahs  of  the  land,  whose  preelncis  chiefly  coin- 
cide mih  those  of  the  temporal  districts,  he  con- 
trols most  of  the  parochial  clergy  as  priests ^  but 
there  are  abo  thirteen  small  cloii^tent,  whose  monks 
abo  exercise  pastoral  duties.  The  popular  edy ca- 
tion is  backward;  even  the  n^^lation  as  to  a  gen- 
eral four  years'  course  of  obligatory  schooling  is 
fur  from  thoroughly  carried  out.  There  are  three 
intemiediate  schools,  and  a  girls'  seminary  &^d 
boarding-school  at  Cetinje,  established  by  Russian 
contributions.  The  Roman  Catholic  faith  has  a 
considerable  following  in  the  southern  districts ,  where 
they  number  about  8,000.  The  Roman  Catho^ 
tics  are  affiliated,  in  the  main^  to  the  archbishop  of 
Ant  ivari;  save  the  more  scattered  ones  northward, 
to  the  bishop  of  Cattaro.  Their  pastoral  care  is 
committed  almost  entirely  to  Franciscans.  The 
Catholic  Church  became  a  nationally  recognized 
religious  eomnninity  in  Montenegro  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  1886  (see  Concx>rdats  and  Delimiting 
BuujSy  VI.,  2,  5  8>  4)*  and  Catholics  again  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  civil  code  of  1888.  The  Moham- 
medans, since  conditions  are  less  favorable  to  them, 
emigrate  more  and  more  to  Turkey.  VV,  GOtz. 
BiauooftAPHT:  W*  Benton.  MonUnegrot,  itt  Pfupte  ond 
rt*ir  HUXfWii.  London.  1877;  P,  CkiqueiJe.  tiist,  du  Mmv- 
Un^qm,  Parut.  ISOS;  W.  Myier,  Th£  Balkan*.  New  Yurk, 
18118;  L.  PaaaaJ^e,  Daimatien  und  M onien^iifr&,  Leipqia 
19IM;    R.  Wyon,  Th*  Balkunufivm  within,  Loudon,  1904, 

MONTES  PIETATIS;  Institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  on  the  principle  of  the  pawnshop,  but 
designed  to  protect  their  patrons  against  usury, 
though  a  certain  interest  was  chatted  to  cover 
expenses.  Primarily  religious  institutions,  the  mon- 
ies p(/dat%9  later  became  seeularijsed.  They  origin- 
ated in  Italy,  where  the  cardinal  of  Ctelia  estab- 
lished one  at  Orvieto  in  1463,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Pius  IL  Leo  X,,  by  the  constitution  Inter  mul- 
ttpticm  at  the  tenth  session  of  the  fifth  Lateran 
Council  (May  4,  1515),  gave  general  approval  t^ 
ihs  monieB  pidaHs  and  declared  their  opponents  ex- 
communicated. They  eoon  spread  to  Lombardy  and 
the  continental  possessions  of  Venice,  and  thence 
reachad  France,  Germany^  Holland^  England,  and 
other  coujQ tries.  [In  New  York  these  institutions 
are  represented  by  the  Provident  Loan  Society^ 
which  has  been  very  sucee^ul.]        (A.  Hauck.) 

BiBUooftAPaT:  H.  Hotsapfel,  Di^  An/Ani^  dmr  Monie*  pi*- 
tah*.  Munich.  1903;  W.  Eademano,  la  JahrbUtJttr  /flr 
.\aiwnal4kmwmU,  i  C18«3).  324  Bciq.;  idem.  Studitn  in 
tier  rmruiniti^-kanoniatiMdien  WirUchafUh-  und  RtediUtehnt 
i.  460  iqq..  Berlia<  1874. 

MOSTFAUCON,  men"ffl"c5n',  BERNARD  DE: 
French  Maurist;  b.  at  Soulatge  (department  of 
Aude,  just  east  of  Toulouse,  France)  Jan.  16,  165^; 


d.  at  Paris  Dec.  21,  1741,  A  acion  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily ♦  he  entered  the  army  in  1672,  serving  in  Turemie^s 
campaign  against  Gernmny  until  1674.  Kesumiog 
his  atudiea,  he  made  his  profession  in  the  Maurbt 
congregation  on  May  13,  1576,  and  after  being 
stationed  at  Sor&ze,  La  Graase,  and  Bordeaux,  he 
was  sent,  in  1687,  to  Saint-Germain  des  Pr^,  the 
scientific  center  of  his  order,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self primarily  to  editing  Greek  Church  Fathers,  He 
published r  with  the  collaboration  of  J.  Lopin  and 
A.  Pouget,  a  single  volume  of  a  projected  jl^ia- 
lecta  Grwca  siifc  t^ria  opuEcyla  Grcsca  hactenus  non 
edtta  (Parb,  1688),  which  he  followed  by  his  La 
Veriie  fie  VhUMre  de  Jwdm  (1690),  After  publish* 
ing  the  best  edition  of  Athanasius  thus  far  made — 
Alhanami  atchiepwcopi  AUxaTvirini  opera  omnia 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1698),  he  went^  with  his  fellow 
Maurist  Paul  Briois,  to  Italy,  since  the  manu^fcrtpts 
at  Paris  were  inadequate  for  his  plans.  While  at 
Rome,  and  being  for  a  p^^riod  the  administrator  of 
his  congregation,  he  wrote  his  anonymous  VindiciiB 
edilionis  Sancii  Aitgusiini  a  Benefiiclinis  adomatm 
(Rome,  1699)  in  answer  to  Jesuit  critics.  In 
1701  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  interests 
ranged  over  the  liteiuture  and  all  other  remains  of 
cla^^ical  antiquity,  a**  evinced  by  his  Diari um 
lialicum,  sive  monumeTiiortnn  i^efer^ifft,  hibUalh^ 
canirHj  mustBorum^  ete.  Notiti<£  siriguiares  (Paris, 
1702;  Eng.  traaal.,  The  Traveh  of  FuthfT  Monir- 
faucon  from  Paris  through  Italy  ,  .  .  ,  London, 
1712),  In  his  Ptdwografiiia  Grssca  (Paris,  1708) 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  paleog- 
raphy, w^hile  in  his  Bibiioihe€xi  Cfmliniana  olim 
Seguertana  (1715)  and  his  Biblioiheca  bibltoikecantm 
manuBcriptorum  nom  (1739)  he  proved  his  ability 
as  a  bibliographer.  In  his  CoUectio  nova  patrum  et 
scriplorum  Grvecorufn  (2  vols.,  Paris,  170G)  he  pub- 
lished much  unedited  material,  including  the  com- 
mentaries of  Eusebius  on  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah, 
minor  writings  of  Athanasius,  and  the  Chri>!tian 
geography  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes*  This  was 
followed  by  an  edition  of  the  fragments  of  the  Hex- 
apia — Hexaphmm  Orig^iis  qucs  mipenmnt  (2  vols,, 
Paris,  1713;  superseded  by  the  work  of  Frederick 
Fields  q.v.);  as  weU  as  by  a  complete  edition  of 
Chrysostom  {joannis  Chrysosdomi  opera  omnia  ^  13 
vols.,  Paris,  1734-41).  Mont  faucon 's  classical  in- 
terests found  expression  in  his  L'AnHquiii  expti- 
qitle  d,  repriseni^e  en  figures  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1719; 
5  supplementary  vols.,  1724:  Eng.  tranal.,  ArUiq- 
uily  Explaimd  and  Rtpresenltd  in  ScttipiureA,  10 
vols.,  London,  1821-25),  in  which  he  considered  the 
mythology,  religion,  and  private  and  social  life  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  an  account  of  the 
religious  monuments  of  the  %yptians,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  Persians,  Scythians,  Germans,  Gauls, 
Spaniards,  and  Carthaginians.  The  work  was  con- 
tinued for  France  in  his  Lea  Monumena  ds  la  wion^ 
archie  franQoiae  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1729-33;  partial 
Eng.  transl.,  A  Description  qf  Ike  Basso  Rdievoi 
.  -  .  ,  London,  1767),  of  which  only  the  first  sec- 
tion, comprising  the  dynastic  monuments  to  Henry 
IV.,  appeared,  Ajnong  the  otlier  works  of  Mont- 
fauGon,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Acad^mie  des 
inscriptions  et  belles  let t res  in  1719,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  his  X^e  Liure  d£  Fkilon  de  la 
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vie  contemplative  .  .  .  avec  des  obeervatianM  oii  Von 

fait  voir  que  lee  Thirapeutea  dont  il  parle  Hoient 

Ckritiena  (Paris,  1709);    and  LeUree  pour  el  contre 

8ur  la/ameuse  question  ei  lea  solitaires  appdlez  Thira- 

peuies  .  .  .  iUyient  Chritiens  (1712).     Bfany  of  his 

letters,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue 

Nationale  and  elsewhere,  have  been  published  in 

Valery's  Correapondance  incite  de  MabiUon  et  de 

Montfaucon  avec  Vltalie  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1846);  U. 

Gapitaine's  Carrespondance  de  Bernard  de  Montr 

fauoon  avec  le  baron  G.  de  Craaaier  (Li^,  1855); 

and  E.  Gigas's  LeUrea  inMitea  de  divera  aavanta^  vol. 

ii.  (Copenhagen,  1892-93).  (0.  Laubmann.) 

Bibuoorapht:    E.  de  Broglie,   La  SocUU  de  Vabbaye  de 

SttirU-Oermain  dee  Prie  au  18.  eiMe,  especially  ii.  311- 

323,  Paris,  1891;    R.  P.  Taasin.  HieL  litUraire  de  la  con- 

ffrigaHan  de'  S.  Maur,  pp.  585-616,   Bnusels.   1770;    H. 

Omont.  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  in  Annalee  du  midi,  1892, 

pp.  84-00:    J.  B.  Vanel,  Lee  BinSdidine  de  8.  Maur,  pp. 

112-115.  Paris,  1806. 

MONTGOMERY,  ment-gum'e-ri,  HENRY: 
Founder  of  the  Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Killead  (on  Lough 
Neagh,  4  m.  s.  of  Antrim),  County  Antrim,  Jan.  16, 
1788;  d.  at  Dunmurray  (4  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast)  Dec. 
18,  1865.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  College  (M.A., 
1807);  was  ordained  minister  of  Dunmurray,  1809, 
and  spent  his  life  there.  He  combined  teaching 
with  his  pastoral  duties,  from  1817  to  1839  was  head 
master  of  the  English  school  in  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical. Institution,  gave  lectures  to  divinity  stu- 
dents from  1832,  and  in  1838  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  theology 
at  Belfast  for  the  association  of  Irish  non-subscrib- 
ing Presbyterians.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  was  the  antagonist  of  Henry  Cooke  (q.v.), 
whose  strenuous  advocacy  of  orthodoxy  drove  him 
and  his  associates  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1829.; 
as  an  orator  and  thinker  he  was  Cooke's  equal,  but 
he  lacked  his  power  to  persuade  the  majority.  He 
was  liberal  in  politics  and  his  views  of  religious  lib- 
erty were  in  advance  of  his  time.  His  publications 
were  sermons,  speeches,  and  magazine  articles. 

Bibliography:  J.  A.  Croxier,  Life  of  .  .  .  Henry  Mont- 
gomery ,  .  .  with  Seledione  from  hia  Speeches  and  Wri- 
tings,  vol.  i  (no  more  published),  London,  1875;  idem, 
Henry  Monlgomery,  ib.  1888;  the  literature  under  Cooke, 
Henry;  DNB,  xxxviii.  313-315. 

MONTGOMERY,  JAMES:  English  religious  poet 
and  h>Tnn-writer;  b.  at  Irvine  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Glas- 
gow), Scotland,  Nov.  4,  1771;  d.  at  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  30,  1854.  After  attending  school  in  Ful- 
neck,  the  chief  Moravian  settlement  in  England, 
he  settled  at  Sheffield  (1792),  where  he  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  The  Iris.  In  1789  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  having  printed  The  Bas- 
Hle,  a  poem  surmounted  by  a  woodcut  representing 
liberty  and  the  British  lion.  A  little  later  he  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  because  of 
reflections  upon  a  colonel  of  militia,  published  in  his 
paper.  In  spite  of  these  judicial  condemnations 
his  name  was  unaffected,  and  when  he  retired  from 
the  editorship  of  his  paper,  in  1825,  he  received 
public  favors,  and  at  his  death  had  the  honor  of  a 
public  funeral.  In  1830-31  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  poetry  and  literature  before  the  Royal 


Institution;  and  in  1846  a  life  pension  was  settled 
upon  him  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  made 
no  public  profession  of  religion  till  his  forty-third 
jrear,  when  he  united  with  the  Moravians;  but  ever 
afterward,  eminent  for  his  piety,  he  was  most  active 
in  furthering  all  philanthropic  and  religious  work. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  sacred  poets  of  his  day. 
Among  his  works  may  be  named:  The  Wanderer 
of  Switzerland,  and  Other  Poems  (London,  1806); 
Poema  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  (in  col- 
laboration with  J.  Grahaine  and  E.  Benger,  1809); 
The  West  Indies  (1810);  The  World  before  the  Flood 
(1813);  Greenland  (1S19);  The  Songs  of  Zion,  being 
Imitations  of  the  Psalms  (1822);  The  Christian 
Psalmist,  or  Hymns,  Sdected  and  Original  (Glasgow, 
1825);  The  Pelican  Island,  and  Other  Poema  (Lon- 
don, 1827);  The  Christian  Poet;  or.  Selections  in 
Verse  on  Sacred  Subjects  (Glasgow,  1827);  Journal 
of  Voyages  and  Travds  by  the  Rev.  D.  Tyerman  and 
G,  Bennet  Esq.,  .  .  .  compiled  by  J.  Montgomery 
(London,  1831);  Lectures  on  Poetry  and  General 
Literature  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  18S0 
and  1831  (1833);  A  Poet's  Portfolio:  or.  Minor 
Poems  (1835);  Lines  of  the  Most  Eminent  Literary 
and  Scientific  Men  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  (in 
collaboration  with  Mrs.  Shelley  and  others,  3  vols., 
1835-37);  Our  Savior's  Miracles.  Six  Original 
Sketches  in  Verse  (Bristol,  1840);  The  Poetical 
Works  of  J.  M.,  Collected  by  hims^  (4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1841);  and  Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Pri- 
vate, and  Social  Devotion  (1853).  He  was  a  favorite 
lyric  poet,  and  many  of  his  works  went  through 
nimierous  editions.  He  was  known  chiefly  for  his 
hynms,  of  which  the  favorites  are  the  missionary 
hymns,  "  O  Spirit  of  the  living  God,"  "  HaU  to  the 
Lord's  Anointed,"  the  fine  advent  hymn,  "  Angels 
from  the  realms  of  glory,"  and  "  Forever  with  the 
Lord." 

Bibuoorapht:  The  main  bioi^raphy  is  by  J.  Holland  and 
J.  Everett,  7  vols.,  London,  1854-56  (expanded  to  a 
tedious  degree).  Others  are  by  J.  W.  King,  ib.  1858: 
A.  8.  Patterson,  in  Poete  and  Preachers  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, Glasgow,  1862:  S.  Ellis,  ib.  1864:  S.  C.  HaU,  in  Book 
of  Memories  of  Great  Men  and  Women,  pp.  81-93,  ib.  188-3; 
8.  W.  Duffield,  Enolieh  Hymns,  pp.  481-483,  New  York, 
1886;  G.  W.  Tallent-Bateman.  in  Papers  of  the  Manches- 
ter Club.  1889,  pp.  385-392,  435-440;  Julian,  Hymnology. 
pp.  763-764. 

MONTH,  THE  HEBREW.  See  Moon;  and 
Year. 

MONUMENTAL  THEOLOGY:  That  branch  of 
Christian  archeology  which  deals  with  monuments 
of  various  descriptions,  inscriptions,  coins,  medals, 
statuaries,  paintings,  and  architectural  construc- 
tions so  far  as  they  are  expressive  of  theological 
ideas.  Comparison  of  the  medieval  cathedral  of 
Europe  with  the  modem  meeting-house  of  America 
shows  that,  though  in  the  congregations  which 
built  those  houses  of  worship  the  piety  may  have 
been  the  same,  the  theology  was  different;  and 
further  comparison  can  not  fail  to  lead  to  a 
definite  conception  of  the  theological  differences, 
since  the  very  outlines  of  the  structures  show  that 
they  were  built  to  realize  different  ideas.  Thu:?!. 
the  study  of  the  literary  monuments  of  theology 
may  at  every  point  be  aided  by  the  study  of  the 
corresponding  archeological  monuments.     In  some 
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cases  it  will  be  supplemented  (a  great  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Rome  during  its  first  cen- 
turies has  been  dug  out  of  the  catacombs) ;  in  others 
it  will  be  strikingly  illustrated.  See  Archeolooy, 
Christian;  Architecture,*  Art  and  Church; 
Sculpture,  Christian  Use  op. 

Bibliographt:  F.  Piper,  Einleitung  in  die  monumentale 
Theologie,  Gotha,  1867;  J.  P.  Lundy,  Monumental  Chris- 
tianity.  New  York,  1881;  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  The  While 
Robe  of  Churchee,  ib.  1900;  and  the  literature  in  and 
under  the  three  articles  referred  to  above. 

MOODY,  DWIGHT  LYMAJT  (RYTHER):  Evan- 
gelist; b.  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1837;  d. 
there  Dec.  22,  1899.  He  was  the  sixth  of  the  nine 
children  of  Edwin  and  Betsy  Moody  (n^  Holton). 
His  father,  who  was  a  mason,  died  in  1841  (aged 
41)  and  the  family  was  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances for  years.  His  mother  died  in  1895,  aged 
ninety.  Moody  received  his  first  religious  impres- 
sions in  the  village  Unitarian  church  and  his  first 
missionary  work  was  in  getting  pupils  for  its  Sun- 
day-school, which  he  attended.  His  schooling  was 
carried  only  as  far  as  the  district  school  could  take 
him,  and  while  a  young  boy  he  had  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing. In  1854  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
Boston,  and  there  was  hired  by  his  uncle,  Samuel 
Ilolton,  as  a  clerk  in  his  boot  and  shoe  store.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  his  engagement  was  that  he 
should  regularly  attend  his  uncle *s  church,  the 
Mount  Vernon  (Orthodox)  Congregational  Church, 
and  also  its  Sunday-school.  This  promise  he  faith- 
fully kept  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  truths 
he  heard  taught  that  in  1855  he  applied  for  admis- 
sion into  the  church.  But  his  examination  was  not 
considered  satisfactory  and  his  application  was  held 
over  for  a  year  when  he  was  thought  to  have  made 
sufficient  attainments  in  theology  for  church  mem- 
bership. In  Sept.,  1850,  he  went  to  Chicago  and 
quickly  found  a  more  lucrative  position  than  his 
uncle  could  offer  him,  and  made  a  reputation  as  a 
salesman  and  traveler  in  the  shoe  trade.  He  also 
accumulated  $7,000  toward  the  $100,000  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  heart.  But  while  diligent  in 
his  business  and  unconunonly  successful  he  became 
absorbed  more  and  more  in  religious  w^ork.  His 
energies  were  first  spent  upon  the  Sunday-school 
as  teacher,  as  gatherer-in  of  new  pupils,  and  most 
unpromising  ones,  who  under  his  instruction  im- 
proved marvelously,  and  then  as  superintendent  of 
the  North  Market  Hall  Sunday-school  which  he 
built  up  until  it  had  a  membership  of  1,500  and 
out  of  it  in  1863  the  Illinois  Street  Church  was 
formed.  He  thus  was  well  known  in  the  state  as 
a  Sunday-school  w^orker.  From  the  time  of  his 
coming  to  Chicago  he  had  entered  heartily  into 
ihe  work  of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association, 
rincl  he  raised  a  large  part  of  the  money  for  its 
building,  not  once  but  twice,  for  the  first  was 
burned  in  1867,  and  the  second  in  1871.  In  1861 
lie  gave  up  business  and  was  an  independent  city 
TJiissionary,  then  agent  of  the  Christian  Commission 
ill  the  Civil  War,  and  after  that  again  in  Sunday- 
school  work  and  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  But  as  yet  he 
.'uid  done  nothing  to  give  him  international  fame. 

In  1867  he  made  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  on  ac- 


count of  his  wife's  health — he  had  married  in  1862. 
He  made  some  valuable  acquaintances  and  did  a 
little  evangelistic  work.  One  of  his  converts  was 
John  Kenneth  Mackenzie  (q.v.).  In  1872  he  was 
again  in  Great  Britain,  held  numerous  meetings 
and  won  the  esteem  of  prominent  Evangelicals. 
From  these  he  received  an  invitation  to  return  for 
general  revival  work.  He  came  the  next  year, 
bringing  with  him  Ira  David  Sankey  (q.v.),  who 
was  henceforth  to  be  linked  with  him  in  fame  as  a 
revivalist.  They  landed  at  Liverpool  on  June  17, 
1873,  and  held  their  first  services  in  York.  Moody's 
downright  preaching  and  Sankey's  simple  but  soul- 
stirring  singing  won  attention,  and  as  tney  passed 
from  city  to  city  they  were  heard  by  great  crowds. 
They  spent  two  years  in  this  arduous  labor,  and 
then  returned  to  America.  Their  fame  was  now  in 
all  the  churches  and  invitations  poured  in  upon 
them  to  do  at  home  what  they  had  done  abroad, 
so  they  repeated  these  services  and  duplicated  their 
successes,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
1881  and  again  in  1891  and  1892  they  were  in  tha 
United  Kingdom.  One  of  their  most  loyal  support- 
ers was  Henry  Drummond,  who  owed  to  them  the 
quickening  of  his  religious  life  in  1874. 

In  1892  Moody  by  invitation  of  friends  made  a 
brief  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  on  his  return 
to  London  that  autumn  that  he  first  knew^  of  the 
heart  difficulty  which  ultimately  caused  his  death. 
It  may  have  been  this  knowledge  that  induced  him 
during  his  remaining  years  to  seek  rather  to  deepen 
the  spiritual  fife  of  professing  Christians  through 
church  services  of  the  ordinary  quiet  type,  than  to 
address  the  enormous  miscellaneous  crowds  in  all 
kinds  of  buildings  as  he  did  in  earlier  days.  It  was 
while  holding  services  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Nov. 
16,  1899,  that  he  broke  down,  and,  although  he 
was  able  to  reach  home,  he  was  fatally  stricken  and 
soon  after  died. 

Moody  had  **  consecrated  common  sense."  He 
was  honest,  preached  a  Calvinistic  creed  which  he 
accepted  with  all  his  heart,  and  was  master  of  an 
effective  style.  His  sermons  and  shorter  addresses 
abound  in  personal  allusions,  in  shrewd  remarks 
and  home  thrusts.  He  had  a  hatred  of  shams  and 
scant  respect  for  persons  who  had  only  place  to 
recommend  them.  He  was  often  abrupt,  some- 
times bnisk.  He  had  no  polish,  small  education, 
but  he  knew  the  English  Bible  and  accepted  it 
literally.  He  was  fond  of  treating  Bible  charac- 
ters very  familiarly  and  enlivening  his  sermons  by 
imaginary  conversations  with  and  between  them. 
But  that  he  was  truly  bent  upon  promoting  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  the  ways  he  thought  most  help- 
ful there  is  no  doubt.  Like  other  great  revivalists 
he  had  much  praise  which  was  undesirable,  but  he 
never  lost  his  head.  He  also  never  allowed  excite- 
ment to  carry  his  audiences  off  their  feet.  For 
sanity,  sincerity,  spirituality,  and  success  Moody 
goes  into  the  very  first  rank  of  revival  preachers. 

During  Moody's  and  Sankey's  mission  at  New- 
castle, England,  in  1873,  the  first  form  of  the  fa- 
miliar hymn-book  which  bears  their  name  appeared 
in  response  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  book  which 
was  adapted  to  their  needs.  This  book  was  orig- 
inally little  better  than  a  small  pamphlet,  but  it 
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was  enlai^ged  and  has  taken  on  various  shapes  and 
had  varied  contents  while  preserving  its  main  fea- 
tures. The  sale  of  the  book  in  its  different  forms 
has  been  enormous.  Up  to  1900  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  of  dollars  had  been  paid  its  com- 
pilers in  royalties.  Of  his  share  in  this  money 
Moody  made  noble  use,  and  thus  opened  a  chapter 
in  his  life  which  is  less  known  to  the  public,  but 
will  have  more  permanent  interest  than  his  preach- 
ing. For  with  it  he  founded,  or  helped  to  found, 
the  chain  of  educational  institutions  which  does 
not  bear  his  name  but  which  is  his  greatest  monu- 
ment. The  first  was  the  Northfield  Seminary  for 
Young  Women,  erected  and  carried  on  in  his  na- 
tive town.  It  dates  from  1879.  This  is  a  school 
which  trains  girls  for  college,  if  they  go  so  far,  but 
in  any  case  gives  them  good  instruction  permeated 
with  religion.  All  the  work  of  the  house  is  done  by 
the  students.  In  1881  Mount  Hermon  School  for 
Young  Men  was  started.  The  two  schools  are  only 
a  few  miles  apart.  The  students  are  taken  at  very 
low  rates,  combine  manual  training  with  the  usual 
school  courses,  and  are  under  strong  religious  in- 
fluences. The  Bible  Institute  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  in  Chicago,  open  to  both  sexes,  is  another 
of  the  educational  aids  which  owe  their  origin  to 
him.  The  Students'  Conferences  and  the  North- 
field  Christian  Workers'  Conference,  both  of  which 
meet  annually  at  Northfield,  were  inaugurated  by 
him.  They  have  exerted  a  great  influence,  and  of 
a  very  sane  and  thoughtful  type. 

In  church  connection  Moody  belonged  to  the  in- 
dependent Chicago  Avenue  Church.    In  his  activi- 
ties he  belonged  to  the  Church  imiversal. 
Bibuooraphy:    The  principal  biography  is  by  hu  son,  W. 
R.  Moody.  New  York,  1900.     Otbere  are  by  H.  Drum- 
mond.  New  York,  1900;    J.  S.  OsUvie,  ib.  1900;    and  A. 
W.  WUliams,  Philadelphia,  1900.     Phases  of  Moody's  life 
and  work  are  treated  in:   T.  S.  J.,  D.  L,  Moody  at  Home, 
New  York.  1886;    H.  M.  Wharton,  A  Month  with  Moody 
in  Chicago,  Baltimore.  1894;    H.  B.  Hartsler,  Moody  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  1894. 

MOON,    HEBREW     CONCEPTIONS    OF    THE. 

Names;  Relation  to  Time  ($1). 
Conception  of  the  Moon  and  its  Functions  (S  2). 
Worship  of  the  Moon  ((  3). 
The  New  Moon  ((  4). 
The  usual  Hebrew  name  for  the  moon  (yareah; 
cf.  Assyr.  inTiw,  arhu^  **  month  ";    Ethiopic  wareh; 
Palmyrene  yrh)  is  evidently  to  be  connected  with 
a  root  yarah  or  warah,  cognate  with  'arah,  "  to  wan- 
der," cf.  Assyr.  urhu,  **  road,"  connoting  the  moon's 
motion  among  the  stars.     With  this 
I.  Names;  Semitic  root  meaning  is  to  be  con- 
Relation     trasted  the  Aryan  idea  of  the  moon 
to  Time,     as  *'  the  measurer  (of  time)."     While 
the  moon  did  not  among  the  Semites 
receive  its  name  from  its  function  as  a  marker  of 
time  periods,  the  regularity  of  its  phases  made  its 
use  general  as  a  fixer  of  times  and  periods,  as  with 
other  i>eople8,  and  with  this  were  connoted  other 
related  conceptions.    Thus  in  Egypt  the  moon-god 
Thoth  was  god  of  measures,  then  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  in  general  (with  which  cf.  the  Assyrian  Sin, 
explained    as    zu-en,    "  knowledge-lord,"   and    the 
Greek  ideas  associated  with  Hermes).     The  Man- 
daeans  (q.v.),  who  derived  a  large  part  of  their  sys- 
tem from  Babylonian  sources,  made  the  demiurge 


Ptahil  say:  "  I  gave  the  moon  as  time-measurer 
for  the  world  "  (A.  J.  H.  W.  Brandt,  Die  mandd- 
ische  Rdiffiofif  p.  61,  Leipsic,  1889).  Similarly  among 
the  Hebrews  the  idea  of  the  moon  as  a  divider  of 
time  was  predominant,  and  its  measuring-function 
is  strikingly  expressed  in  Ps.  civ.  19:  "He  ap- 
pointed the  moon  for  seasons."  The  Hebrews  and 
Phenicians  called  the  new  moon  hodeah,  "  new,"  the 
former  called  the  new  moon  keae*  (cf.  ABsyr.  kns€*u, 
"  cap,"  connected  with  the  idea  that  the  moon-god 
wore  a  cap  when  the  moon  was  full).  A  Hebrew 
poetic  name  for  the  moon  is  lebhenah,  **  white  "; 
and  in  Gen.  i.  the  terminology  used  is  "  the  lesser 
light."  The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  called  the 
moon-god  Sin  (see  above;  from  him  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  drew  its  name),  while  other  names  in  the 
Semitic  region  were  Aku  (Elamitic?),  Nannar,  Aa 
(consort  of  Shamash;  also  frequently  rendered 
"  queen  "),  and  the  Phenician  Ashtaroth-Kamaim. 
The  importance  of  the  moon  to  the  Hebrews  is  seen 
when  it  is  noted  how  fundamental  a  di\'ision  of 
time  the  month  was  for  them.  The  date  of  the  new 
moon  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  reckoning 
of  time  was  by  them  not  calculated  but  observed. 
The  length  of  a  month,  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days, 
depended,  therefore,  upon  the  day  when  the  moon 
was  first  seen,  except  that  in  cloudy  weather  the 
thirtieth  day  was  reckoned  to  the  preceding  month. 
That  thb  basis  of  reckoning  determined  the  cus- 
tom of  counting  the  day,  not  from  morning  till 
morning  or  midnight  to  midnight,  but  from  evening 
to  evening  can  not  be  proved;  but  it  may  be  confi- 
dently assumed,  since  in  general  peoples  who  have 
only  lunar  months  .use  this  method  of  defining  the 
day.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  be  assured  that  the 
week  was  derived  from  the  month  by  division  of 
the  latter  into  four  parts  (see  Week).  There  is 
general  agreement  that  the  seven-day  period  was 
derived  from  Babylonia,  where  it  was  employed  in 
pre-Semitic  times — this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  were  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-first, 
and  twenty-eighth  days  of  the  month  observed,  but 
that  the  nineteenth  was  also  a  special  day,  the  rea- 
son being  apparently  that  thirty  plus  nineteen  are 
forty-nine,  this  number  making  up  a  week  of  weeks. 
The  union  of  the  planetary  bodies  with  the  names 
of  the  days  of  the  week  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
late  phase,  probably  not  completed  till  the  Greek 
period.  While  the  sacred  seasons  of  the  Hebrews 
were  fixed  by  reference  to  lunar  reckoning,  there  is 
a  suggestion  of  solar  reference  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  may  be  mere  coincidence  that  Gen.  viii.  14,  cf. 
vii.  11,  apparently  makes  the  length  of  the  flood  a 
year  and  eleven  days,  i.e.,  a  lunar  year  of  354  days 
plus  eleven,  or  365  days.  The  circumstances  of  hus- 
bandry necessitated  regard  for  the  solar  year,  but 
the  adjustment  of  the  solar  and  the  lunar  periods 
by  intercalation  was  probably  not  made  in  the  He- 
brew region  till  after  Old-Testament  times  (see 
Time,  Biblical  Reckoning  of). 

There  are  a  number  of  indications  that  the  pre- 
Canaanitic  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  moon- 
cult  were  close.  Abraham  is  traced  back  to  Haran 
(q.v.)  and  Ur  (see  Babylonia,  IV.,  §  3),  two  noted 
centers  of  moon-worship.  Moreover,  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  family  names  and  genealogies  the  moon  has 
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left  its  mark.  Thus  with  Terah  may  be  compared 
Assyr.  tarahu,  "  gazelle  "  (sacred  to  Ishtar) ;  Nahor 
is  comiected  with  Namiar,  the  name  of 
2.  Concep-  a  moon-god;  Abram  recalls  a&urammu, 
tion  of  the  **  exalted  father/'  a  frequent  title  of 
Moon  the  moon-deity;  Sarah  ("princess") 
and  Its  and  Milcah  ("  queen  ")  are  titles  of 
Functions,  the  moon-goddess;  Laban  is  to  be 
connected  with  labanu,  "  the  white 
one,"  cf.  lebhenah  above;  while  Lainech  may  be 
brought  into  relations  with  Assyr.  Lamgu,  a  name 
of  Sin.  Yet  with  the  Hebrews  the  moon  was  sub- 
ordinate and  secondary  to  the  sim.  Whether  this 
represents  the  original  Semitic  conception  is  un- 
certain, since  it  b  held,  though  not  demonstrated, 
that  the  moon-cult  represented  an  earlier  Semitic 
stage  of  culture.  The  age  of  the  worship  of  Sin  is 
not  determined;  the  Aramean  cult  at  Haran  was 
of  great  antiquity  and  persisted  into  the  Roman 
period.  Sahar,  the  name  of  a  moon-god,  is  prob- 
ably to  be  seen  in  the  Mandsean  Sauriel,  while  the 
Pahnyrene  deities  Yarfiibaal  and  Aglibaal  were 
moon-deities.  The  Hebrews  were,  therefore,  in  the 
provenance  of  the  moon-cult,  and  their  conceptions 
of  this  body  were  in  general  agreement  with  those 
of  their  neighbors.  The  idea  that  the  moon  influ- 
enced the  earth  and  its  products  was  practically 
universal,  and  this  influence  was  conceived  as  either 
malign  or  benign.  This  body  was  thought  to  be  an 
agent  in  the  production  of  crops,  perhaps  through 
its  supposed  function  as  a  creator  of  dew  (W.  von 
Baudissin,  Jahve  et  Moloch^  p.  24,  Leipsic,  1874; 
W.  H.  Roscher,  Ueber  Selene,  pp.  49-99,  ib.  1890). 
The  Aryans  went  further  than  this  and  attributed 
to  the  moon  the  growth  of  animals  (Aveaia,  Mah 
Yast,  Mah  Nyayis,  SBE,  xxiii.  88-91,  355);  the 
Indo-Iranians  connected  the  moon  with  the  pri- 
meval bull,  itself  a  symbol  of  fertility;  Pliny  (Hist, 
nai.f  ii.  221)  associated  growth  with  the  moon; 
Macrobius  ("  On  the  Dream  of  Scipio,"  I.,  xi.  7) 
attributes  to  the  moon  power  over  terrestrial  ob- 
jects for  increase  or  decline;  while  it  is  a  world- 
wide superstition  that  a  waxing  moon  brings  increase 
of  crops,  and  occasionally  even  the  power  of  im^ 
pregnation  is  attributed  to  that  body.  The  Old- 
Testament  references  to  this  notion  are  necessarily 
scanty,  yet  beyond  question  Deut.  xxxiii.  14,  "  the 
precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon,"  is  to  be 
brought  into  relationship  with  this  idea.  In  the 
Assyrian  hymns  the  moon  is  called  "  the  mighty 
bull,  with  large  horns,  perfect  form,  and  flowing 
beard,  bright  as  crystal  "  (the  bull  is  also  a  Semitic 
symbol  of  fertility) ;  the  supposed  beard  in  seals  is 
probably  the  effect  of  a  necklace  with  pendants. 
On  the  malign  side  pestilence  was  associated  with 
the  moon  (Ps.  cxxi.  6),  while  the  Greek  notion  of 
the  lunar  origin  of  epilepsy  (cf.  the  Greek  verb 
seleniazeatkai,  "  to  be  struck  with  epilepsy,"  from 
aelenif  "  moon  ")  is  shown  to  be  held  by  Jews 
(Matt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15).  With  this  may  be  con- 
nected the  name  of  the  Mandsan  angel  of  death, 
Sauriel,  as  well  as  such  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  Gen.  xxxi.  40  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  In  the 
imagery  of  the  Day  of  Yahweh  (q.v.)  the  moon 
was  to  participate  with  the  other  heavenly  bodies 
in  the  cataclysmic  phenomena  of  that   time  (Isa. 


xiii.  10;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7;  Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  4,  15; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29;  Acts  ii.  20;  Rev.  vi.  12);  also  in 
the  repair  and  glorifying  of  all  nature  (Isa.  xxx. 
26),  though  in  the  new  era  there  will  be  no  need 
for  its  light,  since  God  is  to  be  the  light  of  his  peo- 
ple (Isa.  be.  19;  cf.  Rev.  xxi.  23,  xxii.  5).  Yet  its 
stability  is  one  of  the  images  of  eternal  duration  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  5,  7,  Ixxxix.  37),  and  it  is  also  a  synonym  of 
beauty  (Job  xxxi.  26;  Cant.  vi.  9;  Ecclus.  1.  6). 

Worship  of  the  moon  appears  to  have  been  nar- 
tive  with  the  Semites.  Wadd  in  Arabia,  Sin  and 
Nannar  in  Babylonia,  Sahar  in  Mesopotamia  (ap- 
pearing on  Aramaic  steles  at  Merab  near  Aleppo; 
cf.  C.  Clermont-Ganneau,  in  Bibliothkque  de  V^cole 
dea  hayles  HudeSy  fasc.  113,  pp.  193-195,  211-215, 
Paris,  1897)  are  but  a  few  of  the  examples  which 
might  be  cited,  the  moon  being  rep- 
3.  Worship  resentative  of  both  male  and  female 
of  the  deities.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
Moon.  suggestions  contained  in  the  tracing 
of  Abraham  to  centers  of  moon-wor- 
ship and  in  the  connections  of  names  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  family  with  names  or  titles  of  moon-deities, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Hebrews  to  connect  them  with  worship  of  the 
moon  (cf.  Smith,  Ret.  of  Sem.,  2d  ed.,  p.  135).  It 
was  only  toward  the  end  of  the  monarchy,  in  the 
period  of  declension  and  of  eclectic  religious  prac- 
tises, that  the  worship  of  this  body  appears  among 
them,  when  it  is  registered  by  the  denunciation  of 
the  prophets  (Jer.  viii.  2,  xix.  3;  Zeph.  i.  5),  by 
prohibition  through  legislation  (Deut.  iv.  9,  xvii. 
3),  by  the  repressive  measures  of  Josiah  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  5),  and  later  by  the  disavowal  of  participa- 
tion in  the  cult  by  the  righteous  sufferer  (Job  xxxi. 
26-27).  In  general  the  worship  of  the  moon  was 
associated  with  that  of  other  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  method  was  by  prostration,  and  by  kissing  of 
the  hands  (Job.  xxxi.  26-27),  the  latter  a  custom 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist,  not.,  XXVIII.,  ii.  25). 
In  Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17-19,  25,  there  is  mention  of 
the  **  queen  of  heaven  "  in  which  a  distinct  cult  is 
evidently  distinguished,  and  its  peculiarities  in  part 
given,  as  in  the  offering  by  fire  of  special  cakes  in 
the  preparation  of  which  men,  women,  and  children 
united.  The  prophet  in  chap.  xliv.  represents  the 
people  as  ai*guing  for  this  worship  on  the  experi- 
ential ground  that  its  practise  was  attended  with 
prosperity  and  the  cessation  of  it  was  contempo- 
raneous with  disaster.  It  has  been  the  custom  since 
Jerome  to  identify  this  "  queen  of  heaven  "  with 
the  moon,  though  from  the  time  of  Isaac  of  An- 
tioch  (c.  450)  she  was  also  identified  with  Venus. 
The  concrete  deity  with  whom  identification  was 
made,  however,  was  Ishtar,  whose  most  intimate 
connection  was  with  Venus  and  not  with  the  moon 
(see  AsHTORETH,  §  5);  accordingly  later  scholars 
are  disposed  to  see  in  the  cult  under  question  the 
Ishtar- Venus  t3rpe  and  to  disconnect  it  from  the 
moon.  Perhaps  the  last  word  has  not  been  said  on 
the  subject.  As  cults  passed  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  Ishtar  was  associated  with  the  moon,  and 
this  association  registered  itself  in  the  Greek  religion 
as  well  as  in  the  Sidonian  conception  of  Astarte  aa 
the  moon.  It  is  not  beside  the  mark  to  note  that 
cakes  were  offered  in  Athens  to  Artemis  (the  moon- 
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l^desi),  a  praettse  which  ma.f  be  the  analogue  of 
tbftt  ntited  in  Jeremiah,  On  the  other  handt  olTer- 
i^gi  like  these  were  made  in  Arabia  to  the  sun  and 
to  Yenua.  Other  indications  of  worship  in  the  He- 
brew region  are  seen  in  Isa.  iii.  IS,  in  the  ornaments 
"  round  like  the  moon/*  R.  V,,  ''  crescents  **  (Hebr. 
Mharantm;  ef.  the  proper  name  Sahar  for  the  moon- 
god  in  the  %icinity  of  Aleppo,  mentioned  above), 
which  eeem  to  be  referred  to  in  Judges  viii,  21-26> 
A.  V.  margiD  ''  omatnents  like  the  moon/'  R.  V. 
"  creseentflp''  and  are  by  the  commentatort  asso- 
ciated with  worship  of  the  moon. 

The  new*moon  festival  ^  an  occasion  of  joyous 
character  seems  to  belong  to  tlie  oldest  stratum  of 
Hebrew  observance.  I  Sam,  xx.  B-6  shows  it  in 
connection  with  clan  celebrations,  and  this  implies 
antiquity.  In  II  Kings  iv.  23;  laa.  I  13;  Hos.  it. 
11;  and  Amos  vtti.  5  it  is  placed  apparently  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  sabbath,  and 
4.  The  Ifew  tZie  passage  last  named  involven  oej»* 
Moon.  sation  from  work  on  that  day,  while  it 
was  in  popular  practise  a  day  of  as- 
eembting  at  the  sanctusries  with  ofTerings.  It  la, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  phenomenon  tliat  JE  and  D 
are  silent  regarding  the  festival,  wJiieh  reappears  in 
Ezekiel  and  the  priestly  legislation.  Various  ex- 
planations have  been  ofTen^  for  the  silence  noted. 
Dillmann  (in  his  conimentaty  on  Exodus-Leviti- 
cus, p.  635,  Leipsic,  1S97)  supposes  that  the  ob- 
servance was  so  common  and  such  a  fixture  tiiat 
provision  for  it  was  unneeeRaary;  in  that  case  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  other  provisions  covering 
matters  known  to  be  no  less  flrnily  fixed  (ef.  Ex. 
xxi.-xxiil.).  Benziager  (EE,  iii.  ^02)  thinks  that 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  sabbath  *'  forced 
the  new-moon  festival  into  the  background  ";  if 
this  be  true,  it  is  difhcult  to  say  what  brought  it 
into  notice  in  the  later  codes,  though  it  is  not  im- 
poseible  that  popular  inaistence  made  its  demands 
felt.  Wellhausen  (Prolegomena,  p,  IIS,  Berlin,  1S83) 
makes  the  ignoring  in  the  JE  and  D  legLslation 
purposive,  the  intent  lieing  to  wean  the  |ieople 
away  from  an  obser\''ance  in  which  the  Canaan  it  ic 
rites  were  an  especial  feature.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son for  this  silence,  later  popularity  of  the  festival 
ia  evinced  by  the  fact  tliat  the  prophets  datc?d  their 
oracles  by  it  (Ezek.  xxvi,  I,  xxix.  17,  xxxi,  1,  xxxii, 
1;  Hag.  i.  I),  and  this  further  implies  actual  gath- 
erings of  the  people  at  which  the  prophecies  were 
delivered,  while  it  is  known  that  at  this  time  the 
people  also  visiteti  the  prophets  ( 1 1  Kings  iv.  23).  In 
the  newer  legislation  the  day  was  not  one  of  rest 
(except  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month,  Lev, 
xxlli.  24)  but  of  cxtmonlinary  j^acrifjces,  BUrpaa**ing 
in  richness  those  of  the  sabbath.  Thus  in  Ezekiel 
(xl^^".  4-6)  for  the  new  moon  there  were  prescribed 
a  bullock,  six  Jambs^  and  a  ram;  for  the  «abbath^ 
six  lambs  and  a  ram.  In  Num,  xxviii,  9-13  (which 
prescribes  from  a  national  standpoint)  for  the  sab- 
bath were  prescribed  two  lambs  with  one-tenth  deal 
of  flour  for  each;  for  the  new  moon,  tw^o  bullocks 
with  three-tenths  deal  of  flour  for  eaeh,  a  ram  with 
two- tenths  deal  of  flour,  and  seven  lamias  with  one- 
tenth  deal  for  each.  To  the  daily  burnt  offering 
there  was  addeti  a  festal  offering.  For  notes  of  the 
observance  cf^  1  Chron.  xxiii,  31;    IJ  Chron.  ii,  4, 


viii.  13|  XXXI.  3;   Ezra  Iii.  5;   Nek  x,  33,  which  re- 
gard the  offerings  as  fixed  and  normaL     Further, 
that  the  new  moon  was  regarded  at  one  of  high 
observance  is  sho¥ra  by  the  direetions  to  blow  the 
trumpets >     The  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month 
has  a  sabbatical  character  in  that  cessation  from 
labor  is  directed  together  with  assemblage  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  possibly  after  the  exile  this  took 
the  character  of  a  New  Year's  festival  (Eira  lii.  6; 
Neh.  viii.  I  sqq.),    Judith  viii.  6  shows  the  observ- 
ance »till  later,  while  Gal.  iv.  10  and  CoL  ii,  16  io- 
dicftte  that  Jewish  Christians  were  inclined  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  observance.   See  Fia^bts  and  Fis- 
TiVAtfi.  I.;  Stkaoooue,  II.      Geo.  W,  Giluor£. 
BiBuoaRAPift;    O.    L,    IditJer,    Handbuck  der   Chronsioffie^ 
BerJin,    isau    D.  Chwolnohn.  £H«  Smhi^,  pp,  S&fh^UB, 
LeipNiQ,    iS5G;     R.    PietlM^liEni&nti,    Hetfiyn    TritmeQiMtot, 
L0i|Mic;  1875;    F.  Baethf^n,  BHtrAf^  rur  »emiti*chtn  R0- 
ligwntQetchicKte,  Berlin,  1SS7;    A.  Kueaeti,  De  Godtdientt 
van  laraei,  Ha»xlem,  ISS9.  Eng.   traad..    Tke  Btfioion^  qf 
itmel  LotidoQ,  tB97r  P.  cle  Lfl«nHe,  luGGA,  xxxt  (I8dd), 
4d;    P.  Jvcmeji.  Die  Komtuilaffut  der  Bahjflonier,  pp,  101- 
im.  Struburs,  tmOi    W.  B.  Eowlier,   Urbrr  Seient  und 
Vettrand^M,  I^ipnic,  IBW:    E.  3actuLU,'in  Sitzunfftbtrieht* 
dtr  B^flinfT  Akisdfmiv.  1895,  pp.  119-122;    F,  X,  Kujfler. 
Din  bahiftonUehe  MoruhfchTutniJ,  Fretbuf^,  1900:    £■  MuiAB, 
Die  Taffetffotier  in  Hifm  und  dtn  /•nreipwen,  Berlin,  1902^ 
W,  St.  C.  BcHKsawen,  Fir$t  of  Empittt,  pp.  %\,  SO-Sl,  ^06» 
Londati,    1903;    J.   Q.   Fnii«r,    Adonic.   AUi^  Owiriw,   pp. 
295  JKiq.,  London,  IDOG  (for  ethuicr  aatJotia  r«cudui£  tba 
moon);  Schroder,  KAT.  pp.  361-367;   BeQilnsn:.  AncAa- 
ol&fti^    pgiAaimi     Novi^cIe,   ArfhU^&giB^    ii.    IBS- 144;    BB^ 
ill,  433^135,  fi2l-S23;    SB,  iii.  3101-i7,  3401-04;    JS, 
viLi.  67B-e79.  hi,  243-244. 

BIOORE,  CLEMEHT  CLAHKE:  Protestant  Epis- 
eopal;  b.  in  New  York  July  15*  1779;  d.  in  New- 
port, R.  1,,  July  10,  1S63.  He  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  College,  170S;  though  prepared  for  %\m 
ministry  he  never  took  orders,  but  devoted  Mm- 
eeif  to  literature;  and  from  1821  to  1850  he  wad 
profeasor,  first  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  then  of  Orien- 
tal and  Greek  literature,  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  The  ground  on  which  the 
^minary  now  stands  was  \m  gift.  He  was  the  pi- 
oneer m  ,\merica  of  Hebrew  lexieography,  for  his 
Hebrew  ami  Greek  Lejnicon  (2  vols..  New  York, 
ISOD)  was  the  first  Hebrew  Jexieon  published  in 
the  United  States,  He  wrote  alw:  Poema  (1844); 
George  Ciisiriot,  Surnatiwd  Seanderbeg,  King  of  Al- 
bania (1850);  and  the  favorite  A  Vimt  from  St. 
Nkhoha  (1848;  a  itory  for  children  in  verse), 
beginning  '*  Twas  the  night  before  Christmas." 

HODRB,  DUHLOP:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Lur^ 
gan  (19  m,  b,w,  of  Belfast).  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, July  25,  1830;  d.  at  I^ttsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  14. 
1905.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Belfast^ 
being  graduated  iti  1S54.  He  was  next  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  in  Gujarat, 
India  (1855^7),  and  to  the  Viennese  Jews  {186&- 
1874)-  From  1875  to  1S91  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  but 
after  tlie  latter  year  vva^s  without  charge,  engaged 
in  evangeUstie  and  literary  work.  After  a  year  at 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  he  made  his  home  in  Pjtt.sbun5. 
While  In  India  he  aided  In  preparing  the  Gujarat i 
transbition  of  the  Bible  and  wrote  treatbes  on 
Jainism  and  Mohammedanism  in  the  same  language. 
He  likewise  edited  the  Gujarat t  monthly  JMnadl-^ 
pakUt  and  besides  a  number  of  ooutributions  to  the 
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period EC&l  press,  collaborated  with  S.  T.  Lowrie  in 
translating  C.  W.  £.  N&gekbach's  Isaiah  for  the 
Ajuertcan  Lange  serteiB  (New  York^  1S7S). 

MOORE,  EDWARD:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Cardiff,  Wales,  Feb,  28,  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  College,  C4am bridge  (B.A.,  1857),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1S59  and  ordained  priest 
two  years  lat^r.  Prom  1858  to  1864  he  waa  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford ^  and  since  the 
latter  year  haa  been  principal  of  8t.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  has  been  honorary  fellow  of  Pembroke 
College  since  1899  and  of  Queen's  College  since 
1902,  a»  well  as  canon  of  Canterbyrj  and  librarian 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  since  1903.  He  is  b^t 
known  as  a  Dante  scholar,  and  hail  written  or  edited 
Introdwdion  to  ArislaUe^s  Ethics^  i,-iv,  (London, 
1871);  AristoUe's  Poetics,  with  Not^  {Oxford,  1875); 
Time  References  in  the  DimTia  Comnmlia  (London, 
1887);  Tixtufd  Criticism  of  the  Ditnna  Commedia 
(Oxford,  iSSd);  Da^de  and  his  Earli/  Biographers 
(London,  1890);  TuMe  h  opere  di  DurUe  Abghicri 
n&uvamenU  rii^ute  nd  teato  (Oxford,  1804,  1904); 
Studies  in  Dante  (3  series,  1896-1903);  VAuten- 
ticitd  ddia  Quwstio  de  aqua  et  terra  (London,  1899); 
and  Gti  Accenni  at  tempo  ndla  Divina  Cammedia 
(Florence,  1900), 

MOORE,  EDWARD  CALDWELL:  Congrega- 
tional; b.  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1857. 
He  was  graduated  from  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 
O.  {A.B,,  1877),  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1884), 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Gottingen, 
and  Oiessen  (1884-86).  He  was  pastor  of  the  West- 
miniter  Presbjterian  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (1886- 
1889)  and  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  at 
Providence,  R.  1,  (1889^1902).  He  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  of  Parkman  professor  of 
theology  at  Harvard  Univenity  in  1002.  He  was 
Lowell  lecturer  in  1903  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Preachers  of  Harvard  University  in  1905,  and 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Board  of  Commiaeioners  for 
Foreign  Miasions  since  1899,  being  chairman  since 
1905.  He  has  written  Th&  New  Testanuml  in  the 
Christian  Church  (New  York,  1903). 

MOORE,  GEORGE  FOOTE;  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  We»t  Cheater,  Pa.,  Oet.  15,  185L  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  (A.B.,  IS72)  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (1877),  after  having  taught  in  the  Hop- 
kina  Grammar  School,  New  Haven j  and  privately 
in  Columbus,  O.  (1872-74),  and  after  Imving  been 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Lancaster,  O.  (1874- 
187S),  He  was  then  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Bloomingburg,  O.,  in  1877-78,  and  of  the 
Putnam  Presbyterian  Church,  ZanesvIUe,  O,  (1878- 
1883),  and  Hitchcock  profeasor  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(1883-1902).  Since  1902  he  has  been  professor  of 
the  history  of  religion  in  Harvard  University.  In 
theology  be  balonga  to  the  critical  school,  and  ia  a 
membof  of  the  Eteutsche  morgenlltnd ische  Gesell- 
Bchaft  ainl  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
E%egesb,  and  recordirig  secretary  of  the  American 
Orit*ntal  Society,  Besides  articles  in  the  Encyelo- 
pmiia  Bibiicaj  he  haa  written  Cmimeniarif  &n  Judges  ; 


(New  York,  1895) ;  translated  and  edited  Judge^s  for 

the  Polychrome  Bible  (2  vols.,  1898-1900);  and  as- 
sisted in  editing  Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Stiidies 
in  Memory  of  WiUiam  Raine^  Harper,  2  vols.,  Chi- 
cago, 1908,  to  which  he  also  contributed . 

MOORE,  HENRY:  Wesleyan  Methodist;  b.  in 
Dublin  Dee.  21,  1751;  d,  in  London  Apr.  27,  1844, 
In  1780  he  became  an  Itinerant  on  the  Londonderry 
circuit;  later  as  the  constant  companion  of  John 
Wesley  in  London  he  did  most  efficient  service. 
After  Wesley's  death  he  figured  prominently  In  the 
discussions  from  1791  to  1797  conoerning  the  per^ 
manent  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  Method- 
ists, personally  favoring  the  Episcopal  form.  He 
was  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  authority  of  the 
conference,  even  though  disagreeing  with  its  policy 
in  certain  matters.  He  opposed  the  movement  to 
found  a  theological  institute  for  training  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  as  the  last  survivor  of  those  or- 
dained by  John  Wesley  be  championed  the  right  of 
the  Wesleyan  ministers  to  administer  the  iacra- 
ments.  He  was  active  in  the  itinerant  ministry 
till  1833,  w^hen  he  became  a  suF^mumerary,  His 
works  of  significance  are:  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley^  hvdnding  an  Accmmt  of  the  Great  Remval 
of  ReJigu>n  of  which  he  was  the  .  .  ♦  tnstrumerd 
(in  collaboration  with  T,  Coke,  London,  1792); 
Thoughts  on  the  Eiemat  Sonship  of  the  Second  Per- 
son of  t!ie  Hoiu  TrinUy.  Addres»td  to  the  People 
Called  Methodists,  .  ,  .  (Birmingliam,  1817);  The 
Life  of  Mrs.  M,  Fletcher  ,  .  »  Compiled  from  her 
Journal  (2  vols.,  London^  1817);  The  Life  of  the 
Rev.  J,  Wesley  ...  in  which  are  Included,  the  Life 
of  his  Brother  the  Rev.  C,  Wesley ,  .  .  .  and  Mcm&irs  of 
their  Family ^  ComprehendtKg  an  Accouni  of  the  Great 
Remml  of  Religion  in  which  they  were  the  Chief  ,  ,  . 
Instruments  (2  vols.,  1824-25);  Sermon*  HddonGen' 
ertd  Occasions  ,  .  ,  With  a  Brief  Memoir  {by  the  AiP- 
ihor)  of  his  Life  and  Christian  Ezpenence  from  his 
Birth  to  the  First  Conferenee  Hdd  aft^  the  Deaih 
of  Mr,  Wedey  (1830). 
BiBLiooaAfHT:   Mre*  R,  Smith,  The  Lift  of  R^.  H.  M«wi. 

«  .  «  inct^^inO  thm  A  utobioipicipfty,  London,  iS44;    juid  th« 

titeratura  under  MErnoDrnTB  daaiiuff  with  the  eAriy  hu- 

tory  of  tbmt  people. 

MOORE,  JQHll  HENRY:  Bunker;  b.  at  Salem, 
Va.,  Apr.  8,  1840-  He  was  educated  in  the  lllinoia 
public  schools,  and  in  1868  entered  the  ministry  of 
\m  denomination,  of  which  ha  was  chosen  bishop 
in  1879,  In  1876  he  became  editor  of  The  Brethren 
at  Work,  a  Dunker  weekly  published  at  Lanark, 
111.,  but  later  merged  with  others  and  removed  to 
Elgin,  III.,  and  renamed  The  Goepd  Messenger,  Of 
this  ha  is  still  editor.  In  theology  he  is  strongly 
Puritan,  being  opposed  to  war  and  intemperance  in 
all  forms.  Like  hts  denomination,  be  accepts  only 
the  New  Testament  as  his  creed.  He  has  written; 
Trine  Immersion  Traced  to  the  Aposiiea  (Elgin,  HI., 
1872);  The  Perfed  Plan  of  Salvation  (1874);  and 
One  Baptism  (1876), 

MOORE,    WALTER    WILLIAM:      Preabyteriaa 

(Southern  assembly);  b.  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Jiim 
14,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Davidson  CoUeg», 
N.  C.  (A,B.,  1878),  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
aary,  Va.  (ISSl)*     Ee  waa  an  ovaqgBiiat  in  Bua- 
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oombe  County,  N.  C.  (1881-^2)  and  pastor  at  Mil- 
lersburg,  Ky.  (1882-83).  Since  1883  he  has  been 
professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  of  which  he  has 
also  been  president  since  1904.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Richmond  Education  Association  and  has  been 
a  trustee  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  since  1905. 
He  has  written  A  Year  in  Europe  (Richmond,  Va., 
1904). 

MOORE,  Wn^LIAM  EVES:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Strasburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  1,  1823;  d.  at  Columbus,  O., 
June  5,  1899.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  1847;  studied  theology  imder 
Dr.  Lyman  H.  Atwater  at  Fairfield,  Conn.;  became 
pastor  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  1850;  and  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  1872.  From  1884  he  was  permanent  clerk 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  the  author  of  The  New  Digest  of  the  Acts 
and  Ddiverances  of  the  Presbyterian  Chxtrch,  New 
School  (Philadelphia,  1861);  and  The  Pretbyterian 
Digest,  United  Church  (1873). 

MOORHOUSE,  JAMES:  Church  of  England,  for- 
mer bishop;  b.  at  Sheffield  Nov.  19,  1826.  He 
was  educated   at  St.   John's  College,   Cambridge 


(B.A.,  1853),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1853  and 
ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  cur- 
ate of  St.  Neots  (1853-55),  Sheffield  (1855-59),  and 
Homsey  (1859-61),  and  perpetual  curate  of  St. 
John's,  Fitzroy  Square,  London  (1861-67).  From 
1867  to  1876  he  was  vicar  and  rural  dean  of  Pad- 
dington,  London,  and  in  1876  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Melbourne,  Australia.  In  1886  he  waa 
translated  to  the  see  of  Manchester,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1903.  He  was  Hulsean  lecturer  in  1865 
and  Warburtonian  lecturer  in  1874  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  queen  and  prebendary  of  Cadding- 
ton  Major  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (1874-76).  He 
has  written  iVa^ure  and  Revdation  (London,  1861); 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Subject  of  Growth  in 
Wisdom  (Hulsean  lectures;  1866);  Jacob  (three  ser- 
mons before  the  University  of  Cambridge;  1870); 
The  Expectation  of  the  Christ  (1889);  The  Dangers 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  (Manchester,  1891);  The 
Teaching  of  Christ  (London,  1891);  Church  Work 
(1894);  and  The  Roman  Claim  to  Supremacy  (Man- 
chester, 1894). 

MOORS.     See  Spain. 

MORAL  THEOLOGY.   See  Theoloot,  Moral. 


I.  Introduction. 

II.  Development  of  the  Autonomy  of 
Ethics. 
The  Roman  Cstholio  Theory  (|  1). 
The  Proteetant  Position  (i  2). 
The  State  and  the  Law  of  Nature 
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Influence  of  the  Renaissance  (I  4). 
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Importance  of  Reformed  Protestant 

Ethics  (i  5). 
English  Ethics  under  Puritanism 

(J  6). 
The  New  Psychological  Basis  (|  7). 
Problems  Presented  (|  8). 
III.  Specific  Contributions. 

Hobbes  and  Mandeville  (i  1). 


Cambridge  School,  Cudworth,  More, 
and  Cumberland  (i  2). 

Clarke,  Hartley,  and  Price  (|  3). 

John  Locke  (i  4). 

Shaftesbury,  Butler,  and  Hutchi- 
son (i  5). 

Hume  and  Adam  Smith  (|  6). 

Results  (I  7). 


L  Introduction:  The  British  moralists  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  accomplished 
for  ethics  what  the  English  deists  of  the  same  period 
accomplished  for  the  science  of  religion.  The  deists 
cut  loose  from  the  ideal  conception  of  religion 
founded  on  psychology  and  metaphysics,  and  es- 
tablished an  analysis  of  religion  founded  on  the 
psychological  study  of  its  phenomena.  The  British 
moralists  cut  loose  from  a  dogmatically  founded 
system  of  ethics,  controlling  the  State,  the  Church, 
and  private  life,  and  founded  an  autonomous  sys- 
tem of  modern  scientific  ethics.  In  neither  case 
were  these  movements  isolat<?d,  they  were  a  part 
of  the  social  phenomena  of  an  age  which,  among 
other  things,  tended  to  build  up  independent  treat- 
ment of  the  various  sciences.  Specifically  the  work 
of  the  British  moralists  may  be  dLstinguished  as 
follows.  First  they  gave  a  scientific  form  to  the 
practical  material  furnished  them  by  Christian 
ethics,  to  which  they  stood  sometimes  in  a  hostile 
relation,  sometimes  enlarging  its  conceptions,  some- 
times incorporating  with  it  purely  secular  interests 
and  aims.  Second,  in  place  of  deriving  morality 
from  dogmatic  authoritative  teaching  and  from 
the  supernatural  dualistic  system  of  salvation  and 
grace,  they  introduced  the  method  of  psychological 
analysis. 

II.  Development  of  the  Autonomy  of  Ethics:  The 
first  stage  of  the  discussion  concerns  itself  with  the 
ethical  ideas  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  combina- 
tion of  Christianity  with  the  culture  of  the  ancient 


world  drove  into  the  background  the  primitive  sys- 
tem of  Christian  ethic,  which  concerned  itself  with 
the  end  of  the  world  and  a  life  of  com- 
I.  The  plete  divine  indwelling.  The  great  proo- 
Roman  ess  of  amalgamation  resulted  in  the 
Catholic  objectification  of  Christianity,  with 
Theory,  the  Church  conceived  as  a  superna- 
tural institution  of  grace.  Various  ele- 
ments were  taken  up  in  the  process  of  combina- 
tion. Participation  in  the  divine  was  secured 
through  neo-Platonic  theories,  by  which  the  inter- 
val between  the  natural  and  supernatural  was 
bridged.  As  each  of  these  two  spheres  had  its 
legitimate  existence,  a  place  was  made  for  an  eth- 
ical system  resting  largely  upon  the  traditional  law 
of  nature  as  found  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics, 
while  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  the  State  was 
also  wrought  into  the  scheme.  The  esthetic  ethics 
of  antiquity  completely  disappeared.  The  law  of 
nature  was  made  identical  with  the  decalogue, 
hence  the  sphere  of  a  real  political  and  civil 
ethics  was  very  limited.  Ecclesiastical  ethics 
had  the  predominance.  A  different  value  was 
given  to  the  morality  of  the  layman  from  that 
of  the  clergy.  As  time  went  on,  the  weak  points 
of  this  system  were  criticized  and  the  secular 
element  accentuated,  and  at  the  same  time  direct 
prot.^sts  were  heard  against  the  prevailing  con- 
ception of  ethics  as  a  system  of  laws  and  regu- 
lations enforced  by  the  objectively  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  Church. 
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The  Protestant  movement  accomplished  much 
in  minimizing  the  dualism  between  natural  and 
supernatural  factors.  But  the  distino- 
2.  The  tion  between  natural  powers  weak- 
Protestant  ened  by  original  sin  and  the  super- 
Position,  natural  morality  of  grace  still  remained . 
It  is  true  that  from  the  Protestant 
standpoint  religious  perfection  could  be  attained 
in  the  world.  Normal  man,  not  the  ascetic,  is  the 
object  of  saving  grace.  The  State  with  its  various 
functions  is  allowed  to  be  free  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
scriptions; although  it  represents  fallen  human 
nature,  it  can  be  inspired  by  a  real  Christianity. 
So  the  Christian  as  a  citizen  can  live  as  a  Christian 
without  performing  some  specially  divine  works  at 
the  bidding  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Calvin 
took  an  optimistic  view  of  the  possibility  of  living 
a  Christian  life  according  to  Christian  rules  in  the 
State.  The  primary  authority  was  founded  on  the 
identity  of  the  law  of  nature  with  the  decalogue, 
of  which  the  first  table  contained  the  demands  of  a 
spiritual  character  and  the  second  controlled  the 
natural  forms  of  life  in  a  civilized  state.  The  ob- 
ject of  Christianity  is  to  restore  the  law  of  nature 
in  this  form,  for  heathendom  was  supposed  to  have 
been  forgetful  of  the  natural  law  in  both  directions. 
Protestants  avoided  adding  to  this  scripturally  con- 
tained law  of  nature  by  the  so-called  Evangelical 
Counsels  (see  Consiua  Evangelica).  But  the 
idea  of  secular  law  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  guide 
only  for  the  imregenerate.  The  Christian  could 
not  accept  it  as  a  standard  of  conduct;  it  stood 
only  for  a  natural  form  of  life.  Its  prescriptions 
and  indeed  all  of  the  forms  and  activities  of  the 
State  were  regarded  as  a  species  of  discipline 
prepared  and  ordained  by  God  as  a  part  of  that 
earthly  system  through  which  the  Christian  had  to 
go  as  a  pilgrim  in  his  journey  to  heaven.  As 
to  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  prescriptions  of 
the  State,  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  differed. 
Both  united,  however,  in  denying  any  proper  eth- 
ical aim  to  the  State  and  to  civilized  society  per  ae. 
All  its  rights  in  this  sphere  came  through  the  divine 
ordinance  as  laid  down  in  the  second  table  of  the 
decalogue.  (On  this  cf.  H.  Wiskemann,  Daratein 
lung  der  in  Deutschland  zur  Zeit  der  Reformation 
herrschenden  natwnalokonomischen  Ansichlen,  Leip- 
sic,  1861;  P.  Lobstein,  Ethik  Calmns,  Strasburg, 
1877;  E.  Troeltsch,  Vemunfi  und  Offenbarung  bei 
.  .  .  Gerhard  und  Mdanchthon,  Gottingen,  1891; 
C.  Thieme,  SiUliche  Triebkraft  dea  Glaubens,  Leip- 
sic,  1895;  E.  Brandenburg,  Luthera  Anachauung 
\x)n  Stoat  und  der  Geaellachaft,  Halle.  1901;  M. 
Schulzc,  Meditatio  fuiuras  xitce  in  Syatem  Calvina, 
Leipsic,  1901;  G.  Hdnnicke,  Studien  zur  altprote- 
stantiachen  Ethik,  Beriin.  1902.) 

What  had  been  repressed  by  Roman  Catholicism, 
viz.,  the  free  sphere  and  subjectivity  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  ethics,  was  more  fully  developed,  but  in 
neither  aspect  can  the  development  be  called  com- 
plete. The  existence  of  the  State  and  the  value  of 
the  State's  activity  as  a  religious  entity,  not  in 
opposition  to  spiritual  concerns,  was  acknowledged. 
What  was  omitted  was  the  recognition  that  the 
State  and  social  institutions  were  derivations  from 
the  Christian  idea.     A  necessarily  ethical  aim  was 


not  allowed  to  the  State.     The  State  was  permitted 

as  a  part  of  a  natural  order,  with  the  duty  laid  upon 

it  of  providing  for  the  supremacy  of 

3.  The      Biblical  truth  and  Biblical  moral  law. 

State  and  On  this  ground  its  special  forms  of  ac- 
the  Law  of  tivity  were  acknowledged  as  legiti- 
Nature.  mate.  Secular  ends  alone,  such  as 
the  laying-down  of  systems  of  law, 
and  the  provisions  for  economic  prosperity,  were 
assigned  to  it.  A  further  stage  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  State  came  from  the  conception  of 
the  law  of  nature  that  had  been  made  a  part  of  the 
religious  system  by  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Re- 
formers. This  conception  of  natural  law  can  take 
on  a  thoroughly  conservative  color  if  it  is  made  a 
mere  abstraction  from  existing  political  ordinances 
and  from  commonly  acknowledged  legal  and  ethical 
principles.  These  are  assumed  to  be  a  natural  di- 
vinely created  system,  the  postulates  of  all  social 
life.  This  was  the  point  of  view  taken  in  the  ethics 
of  the  Reformers,  and  on  it  was  built  the  political 
system  and  the  theoretical  ethical  system  of  the 
Reformation.  But  the  law  of  nature  is  capable  of 
being  handled  as  an  instrument  of  criticism  of  the 
actual  and  the  existent.  In  this  fashion  it  is  used 
by  Grotius,  who  gives  it  a  free  sphere,  apart  from 
the  decalogue  or  any  other  theological  sanction. 
Its  power  would  come  from  reason  even  if  there 
were  no  God,  and  it  is  to  be  referred  to  God  only 
because  he  is  the  source  of  human  activity  in  which 
the  ideas  of  reason  work  themselves  out.  In  this 
way  a  path  is  made  for  the  ethical  idea  of  the  State 
and  of  law.  Grotius  wished  to  preserve  this  idea 
on  a  sound  basis,  independent  of  confessional 
contests  and  unmoved  by  theological  subtleties. 
Indeed  his  law  of  nations  is  the  opponent  of  con- 
fessionalism  and  religious  warfare.  The  idea  as 
developed  by  Grotius  strengthened  the  unity  and 
sovereignty  of  the  State,  gave  ethical  and  legal  in- 
dependence to  the  individual,  and  aimed  at  a  rational 
derivation  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  the 
State,  making  legitimate  its  care  for  the  welfare  of 
the  citizens,  and  also  constituting  its  ideal  aim,  the 
realization  of  the  idea  of  law.  Yet  even  here  the 
profounder  ethical  tasks  of  State  life  are  left  out  of 
consideration.  Non-ecclesiastical  morality  still  has 
limitations,  but  the  system  performed  good  serv- 
ice as  being  the  kernel  of  ethical  independence 
from  which  modern  civilization  is  derived.  The 
emancipation  of  the  State  through  the  discussion 
and  supporters  of  the  theory  of  natural  law  became 
complete.  Along  with  the  full  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  as  an  end  in  itself  comes 
also  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  the  State  to  share  in  the  aims  of  the  State's 
life.  The  result  of  the  English  political  movements 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  definite  separa- 
tion between  political  freedom  and  theology.  On 
this  ground,  England  became  a  model,  furnishing 
practical  ideas  and  political  theories  to  the  Conti- 
nent. (Cf.  C.  Kaltenborn,  Vorl&vferdea  Hugo  Grotius, 
Leipsic,  1848;  O.  Gierke,  Johann  Althusiua,  Bres- 
lau,  1880;  G.  Jellinek,  Das  Recht  dea  modernen 
Staatea,  i.  288-301,  399-J24,  Berlm,  1900.) 

Less  important  to  the  question  under  considera- 
tion is  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.    It  is  true 
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it  proclaimed  the  independence  of  secular  morality 
from  the  traditional  transcendent  ethical  theories  of 

the   Middle    Ages,    and    produced    a 

4.  Influence  sharp-cut  expression  of  individualism. 

of  the  Re-  But   the   leaders   in  the  Renaissance 

naissance.  lacked    system;    they  were    inclined 

to  skepticism  and  anarchy  and  rep- 
resented an  exclusive  and  aristocratic  type  of 
thought.  Through  its  great  representative  Machia- 
velli,  the  Renaissance  exercised  strong  influence 
over  Hobbes  and  his  critics.  The  ethical  analysis  of 
the  Renaissance  with  its  dependence  on  a  psycho- 
logical treatment  of  ethics  is  of  importance,  but  on 
the  whole  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  Renaissance  had 
slight  impelling  power  and  were  too  esthetic  in 
character  to  admit  of  wide  application.  In  this 
way  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  remained  in- 
direct and  of  minor  importance. 

Of  really  decisive  importance  was  Protestant 
ethics  in  the  particular  form  assumed  by  it  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Geneva,  France,  Holland,  and 

England,  where  the  supremacy  of  the 

5.  Impor-  Calvinistic   system   of   predestination 

tance  of     worked   out  a  complete   civil  order. 

Reformed   It  recognized  political,  economic,  and 

Protestant  social  elements,   but  its  science  was 

Ethics,      theology,  while  it  left  art  altogether 

out  of  account.  The  law  of  nature  was 
made  identical  with  the  revealed  law;  the  State  was 
to  aid  the  Church  to  advance  pure  teaching  and 
establish  a  civil  life  corresponding  to  Christian 
ideals.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  external 
discipline  keeping  citizens  in  subjection  to  those 
ideals  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  **  guard- 
ianship of  both  tables  "  by  which  civil  discipline 
and  the  purity  of  church  teaching  were  maintained, 
a  combination  of  the  law  of  nature  and  the  procla- 
mation of  salvation.  Calvin's  position  on  this  point 
was  much  more  thoroughgoing  than  Luther's, 
who  left  to  the  State  a  laige  sphere  of  activity  for 
its  natural  functions  and  assigned  to  it  considerable 
control  in  Church  administration  (see  Polity,  IV., 
§  2).  Calvin  provided  for  a  theocracy  by  which 
the  demands  and  forms  of  civil  life  should  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  exact  standards  of 
Christian  ethics,  procbimed  by  an  independently 
organized  Church  acting  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
Bible.  The  various  elements  of  Calvinistic  the- 
ology, its  theory  of  predestination  and  grace,  were 
brought  into  practical  application  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  and  the  State.  But  the  political 
conception  of  Calvinism  was  aristocratic.  It 
thought  of  the  Church  as  the  fellowship  of  the  pre- 
destinated who  were  to  bear  sway  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  life;  the  Bible  in  all  its  details  was  the 
standard  of  ethical  conduct,  not  simply  a  source 
of  grace  and  guide  to  penitence.  Calvinism  was 
not  content  with  the  small  sphere  of  Lutheran- 
ism  in  directing  the  moral  conduct  and  ethical  as- 
pirations of  the  individual  citizen,  it  attacked  also 
directly  the  control  of  important  ecclesiastical 
functions  by  the  State  authorities.  The  State 
indeed  was  bound  to  maintain  order  and  exe- 
cute law,  and  also  by  divine  and  natural  right  it 
had  to  maintain  Biblical  truth  and  Scriptural  or- 
dinances within  its  territory.    If  it  failed  to  do  this 


the  society  of  the  elect  had  the  right  of  revolt,  and 
this  right  was  exercised  in  the  wars  of  the  Hugue- 
nots and  of  the  Netherland  Reformers.  The  Chris- 
tian people  were  sovereign,  and  the  Christian 
democracy  was  the  supreme  court  of  appeal.  This 
was  a  very  different  principle  from  the  Lutheran 
conservatism  with  its  principles  of  practical  pas- 
sive obedience  and  its  inconsistent  distinction  be- 
tween the  Church  with  its  guidance  of  the  individual 
and  the  State  with  its  right  to  carry  out  measures 
of  general  utihty.  With  Calvin  Church  and  State 
worked  together  to  establish  the  Scriptural  social 
order.  So  one  of  the  crucial  stages  in  the  spiritual 
development  of  modern  times  is  reformed  teaching 
and  practise  in  ethics  and  politics  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  state  and  society.  (Cf.  M.  Schneckenbuiigcr, 
VergUichende  DarsteUung  des  lutheriachen  und  re/or- 
mierien  Lehrhegriffea,  Stuttgart,  1855;  Elster,  Calvin 
als  Staatsmann,  GeseUsgeber  und  NaUonalokonom,  in 
JahrbUcher  fur  NcUianaldkonomie  und  Statistik, 
1878;  W.  Walker,  John  Calvin,  chap,  x.,  New  York, 
1906.) 

This  system  found  realization  in  England  on  a 
different  ground  from  that  in  any  other  country,  for 
there  was  a  monarchy  struggling  for  absolutism,  a 
church  catholicizing  in  tendency,  both 
6.  English  set  over  against  a  parliamentary  sys- 
Ethict  tem  standing  for  the  rights  of  the  pco- 
XJnder  pie  and  a  popular  demand  for  a  purely 
Puritanism,  spiritual  ecclesiastical  system.  As  a 
result  there  came  about  a  dissolution 
of  the  old  historical  constitution.  Cromwell  and  his 
army  did  away  with  that  compromise  with  histor- 
ical institutions  which  prevailed  on  the  continent, 
and  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  a  real  Christian 
state  on  a  revolutionary  basis.  Scotch  and  French 
Huguenot  influences  combined  with  the  theory  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  natural  law  to  make 
up  Puritanism.  The  most  radical  religious  ideas, 
the  desire  for  autonomy,  the  claim  for  toleration, 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  found 
a  home  in  Cromwell's  army.  Some  of  these  ideas 
are  due  to  continental  influences,  to  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  others.  A  considerable  mystical  element 
was  also  present  among  the  armed  supporters  of 
the  Commonwealth.  They  were  desirous  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  freedom  in  dogma  and  worship,  but 
their  moral  idea  was  meant  to  be  strictly  and  abso- 
lutely maintained.  So  far  as  Christian  society  went 
Church  and  State  had  a  common  aim,  the  erection 
of  a  Christian  commonwealth  where  the  pious 
minority  would  be  in  control.  The  new  system  was 
to  be  built  on  the  basis  of  specific  English  tradi- 
tions, and  it  held  to  the  old  English  idea  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  Christian  state.  Its  special 
marks  are  religious  and  ecclesiastical  autonomy, 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  puritanical  strict  moral- 
ity, a  continental  policy  based  on  uniting  the  Prot- 
estants and  opposing  Roman  Catholics,  popularizing 
and  Christianizing  law  and  justice.  The  experi- 
ment lasted  only  a  short  time  and  failed  because  of 
its  impracticability,  since  it  not  only  destroyed  the 
existing  church  organization  but  also  conflicted 
with  the  rights  and  interests  of  individuals.  The 
gains  made  by  the  Commonwealth  could  be  main- 
tained in  succeeding  periods  only  by  treating  the 
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idea  of  church  autonomy  as  entirely  distinct  from 
the  idea  of  political  freedom.  The  two  spheres,  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political,  had  to  be  isolated  from 
one  another.  As  to  the  moral  ideal  of  Puritanism, 
it  had  massed  together  State  and  law,  war  and 
politics,  property  and  trade,  trying  to  control  them 
and  the  individual  in  his  private  life  through  the 
conception  of  a  God-serving  and  God-fearing  peo- 
ple. But  the  leaders  of  Puritanism  soon  realized 
that  these  various  elements  could  not  be  developed 
in  such  a  combination.  Cromwell  became  an  op- 
portunist and  gave  up  his  idealistic  religious  inter- 
national policy  for  a  realistic  commercial  policy. 
Milton  allowed  that  true  Christian  morality  could 
be  practised  only  by  the  select  few,  not  by  the 
whole  people.  Among  the  masses  the  problem 
was  solved  in  quite  a  different  way.  There  the  va- 
rious religious  convictions  led  to  the  foundation  of 
numerous  sects,  some  with  extravagant  political 
ideals  like  those  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men  (q.v.), 
or  like  those  of  the  Quakers  and  Ranters,  who  were 
indifferent  to  political  forms  and  secular  ordinances. 
In  this  confusion  there  came  a  severe  crisis  to  a 
purely  Christian  ethics.  Traditional  elements  had 
to  be  sacrificed,  ethical  problems  in  their  practical 
shape  were  reconsidered,  and,  in  the  Restoration, 
the  ethical  consciousness  was  investigated  object- 
ively and  scientifically.  Christian  and  secular  aims 
were  surveyed  under  new  relations,  and  the  oppo- 
sition, combination,  or  compromise  between  the 
two  was  treated  from  the  scientific  point  of  view. 
(Cf.  on  this  section  the  literature  under  Cromwell, 
Olivejr;  and  Puritanism.) 

This  scientific  reconstruction  of  ethics  depends 
first  of  all  on  a  psychological  analysis  which  leaves 
aside  ail  metaphysical  assumptions  of  the  essence 
of  the  soul  and  the  action  of  God  upon 
7.  The      it,  and  devotes  itself  to  discovering 
New  Pay-    the  laws  of  its  own  action  and  nature 
chologtcal  from  a  study  and  classification  of  its 
Basis.       peculiar  processes.    This  marks  a  dis- 
tinct separation  from  the  old  theologi- 
zing ethics.    Psychological  analysis  of  a  sort  entirely 
different  from  its  form  in  the  scholastic  theolog- 
ical system  assumes  the  chief  rdle,  different,  too, 
from  the  old  psychology,  which  was  a  compromise 
between  the  religious  language  of  the  Bible  and  the 
scientific  psychology  of  Greek  philosophy.    The  old 
system  insisted  on  the  eternal  worth,  the  unity, 
and  the  isolation  of  the  soul  from  things  of  sense; 
transcendent  causes  were  introduced  as  its  influ- 
ences— God,  angels,  and  demons — ^just  as  all  ex- 
traordinary natural  processes  were  referred  to  the 
immediate  activity  of  divine  or  diabolic  power. 
This  naive  psychological  supematuralism  had  been 
transmitted  as  a  part  of  the  traditional  system  of 
revelation,  which  worked  upon  the  soul  in  a  miracu- 
lous way  through  its  association  with  the  means 
-  of  revelation  in  the  sacraments  and  ecclesiastical 
ordinances.    Ancient  psychology  was  brought  in  as 
its  support,  and  place  was  made  for  inmianent  psy- 
chological explanation,  which,  however,  played  a 
very  subordinate  rdle.    The  chief  concern  of  both 
Roman  and  Protestant  ethics  was  with  the  proc- 
esses of  salvation,  and  revelation  and  the  power  of 
grace.    The  opposition  to  this  system  started  back 


as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century.  It  had  two  sources, 
the  Stoic  study  of  the  emotions  and  temperament 
and  the  free  poetical  and  artistic  analysis  of  man 
as  found  in  the  literature  and  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance. It  ended  in  the  principle  of  universal  psy- 
chological analysis,  based  on  historic  induction 
and  supported  by  the  achievements  in  the  study 
of  nature.  Especially  original  in  this  respect  is 
Machiavelli,  with  his  psychological  analysis,  his 
historical  comparison,  and  his  empirical  generaliza- 
tion. Men  like  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Malebranche, 
and  Bayle  contributed  also  by  their  study  of  the 
emotions  and  passions.  But  the  chief  impulse  came 
from  Hobbes,  the  founder  of  a  purely  psycholog- 
ical analysis,  intended  to  build  up  an  original  con- 
ception of  morality.  Along  with  Hobbes  must  be 
placed  Spinoza,  the  creator  of  the  mechanical 
method  of  treating  the  emotions  and  passions. 
These  were  the  tendencies  that  were  popularized 
by  English  thinkers.  One  of  the  effects  of  this 
method  was  a  change  in  the  view  of  history.  The 
matter  of  history  had  been  studied  only  in  relation 
to  conceptions  about  the  character  and  purpose  of 
a  world  derived  from  the  revelation  of  the  Church 
and  the  Bible.  A  causal  detennination  of  facts  in 
themselves  had  not  been  attempted;  but  with  this 
new  view  of  psychology  there  came  a  causal  ex- 
planation of  history,  with  its  study  of  historical 
characters  on  the  basis  of  psychological  analysis. 
Nothing  consistent  could  be  achieved  here,  however, ' 
unless  there  were  a  new  foundation  of  ethical  rules 
inductively  derived  from  social  and  historical  facts. 
This  was  really  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
consensus  of  mankind  acknowledged  to  be  valid 
by  theological  ethics.  So  there  came  from  this 
psychological  foundation  a  so-called  natimil  sys- 
tem of  intellectual  sciences,  in  which  the  eighteenth 
century  produced  the  most  original  work,  just  as 
the  seventeenth  century  holds  the  first  place  in  sci- 
entific analysis  of  the  natural  sciences.  Even  when 
a  distinction  was  made  between  natural  and  su- 
pernaturally  caused  processes,  the  fixed  point  of 
departure  was  the  results  of  psychological  analysis 
founded  on  the  assumption  of  regularity  and  nor- 
mality in  the  phenomena  under  review.  Morality 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  grace,  the 
moral  law  was  no  longer  identified  with  the  revealed 
law.  All  of  the  old  dogmatic  scholastic  problems 
either  disappeared  or  became  of  subordinate  inter- 
est, and  an  entirely  new  set  of  fundamental  prol>- 
lems  were  treated  as  of  primary  importance. 

First  in  order  came  psychogenetic  problems.    In 
these  are  discussed  the  sources  of  moral  phenomena, 
whether  they  have  grounds  outside  of  their  own 
sphere,  as  utilitarianism  declares;    or 
8.  Problems  whether  their  source  is  exclusive  and 
Presented*  independent,  according  to  the  stand- 
point of  idealistic  intuitionism.  This  is 
a  crucial  question  for  Christian  morality  as  a  whole; 
all  others,  such  as  the  connection  of  morality  with 
grace  and  its  dependence  on  revelation,  are  con- 
cerned   ultimately   with    this.      Another   primary 
classification  arises  from  the  question  of  determi- 
nism;   not  determinism  in  the  old  sense  of  divine 
predestination,  but  that  scheme  which  brings  moral- 
ity within  a  fixed  causal  nexus  of  psychological  laws. 
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Determmism  seems  to  destroy  the  value  of  ethics 
altogether,  while  indeterminism  may  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  recognition  of  grace.  There  is 
bound  to  come  up  also  the  principle  of  autonomy, 
that  is,  whether  conduct  is  necessarily  subordinated 
to  the  principles  of  rational  insight  or  to  the  effects 
of  psychological  motives.  From  this  point  of  view, 
all  individuals  stand  alike.  It  is  really  an  applica- 
tion of  the  convictions  of  political  equality  and 
ecclesiastical  toleration,  as  they  were  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  next 
problem  is  concerned  with  the  relation  of  morality 
and  religion.  Under  the  older  system  they  were 
identical;  no  true  morality  was  possible  without 
faith.  The  new  point  of  view  was  to  treat  religion 
as  a  kind  of  by-product,  a  special  modification  of  a 
common  natural  morality.  Religion  itself  became 
the  subject  of  psychological  analysis.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  necessary  relation  between  divine 
sanction  or  the  fate  of  man  in  the  next  world  and 
man's  striving  and  iivilling  in  this.  Finally,  it  bc^- 
came  necessary  to  establish  a  formulation  of  the 
content  of  the  moral  law  as  a  psychological  prin- 
ciple in  such  a  way  that  its  obligations  could  be 
established  as  ultimate  derivatives  from  the  prin- 
ciples above  classified  and  analyzed.  If  the  Bib- 
lical standards  were  abandoned  as  necessarily  au- 
thoritative, in  what  way  could  ("hristian  ethics  be 
brought  into  relation  with  this  general  analysis 
outlined  above?  The  problem  was  finally  solved  by 
turning  over  the  discussion  of  Christian  ethics  to 
theology,  although  at  first  the  general  formulation 
of  moral  ideas  was  certainly  influenced  by  Christian 
types  of  thought.  But  these  attempts  were  unsat- 
isfactory, old  scholastic  conceptions  were  seen  to 
lack  clearness,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
removal  of  extraneous  elements  from  the  moral 
idea,  the  more  its  autonomy  became  plain  and  in- 
dependent by  right.  These  were  the  problems 
which  the  political  and  social  condition  of  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century  forced  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  thought  and  discassion,  as  they  are  rep- 
resented in  the  speculations  of  Hobbes,  the  ideas  of 
the  levellers  (q.v.),  and  the  practical  program  of 
the  Erastians  (see  Erasttis,  Thomas,  Erastianism). 
III.  Specific  Contributions:  It  was  Hobbes  (q.v.; 
and  see  Deism,  I.,  §  2),  \^Titing  under  the  influence 
of  the  French  and  Italian  Renaissance,  who  op- 
posed the  practical  workings  of  the 
I.  Hobbes  Reformed  independent  ideal,  the  rig- 
and  Man-  oristic  spiritualism  of  their  Christian 
deville.  social  order,  and  tried  to  found  moral- 
ity on  a  purely  sensualistic  basis.  His 
political  ideal  of  the  State  was  that  of  Machiavelli, 
and  the  weapons  he  employed  against  spiritual- 
ism were  the  sensualistic  ideas  of  I^erre  (jlassendi 
(q.v.).  But  the  whole  structure  of  liis  thought 
is  based  on  keen  psychological  analysis.  He 
accomplished  a  complet<^  and  radical  revolution 
in  etliics,  finding  the  source  of  the  moral  law 
in  the  secular  sphere.  The  law  of  nature  and 
divine  law  he  interprets  in  an  entirely  novel  way. 
The  law  of  nature  is  differentii^ted  from  natural 
law,  which  by  itself  implies  a  primitive  war  of 
all  against  all.  The  law  of  nature  is  maintained 
l^cause   man's   interests  demand   it.     The   abso- 


lute  State  which  comes  into  existence  through 
its  operation  has  also  the  right  to  establish  the 
true  religion,  for  the  divine  law  has  also  its  sanc- 
tions from  the  existence  of  that  absolute  politi- 
cal system  which  man,  coming  out  of  his  orig- 
inal confusion  and  discord,  discovers  as  the  sole 
condition  of  his  social  existence.  Hobbes  brings 
Christianity  into  full  conformity  with  his  absolute 
State.  The  State  decides  what  form  of  Christianity 
shall  be  adopted  by  its  subjects;  even  heathen 
states  have  the  right  of  maintaining  untrue  relig- 
ions for  the  sake  of  conunon  welfare,  and  must  not 
be  resisted  on  this  account.  Hobbes'  originality 
consists  in  his  concentration  on  secular  interests, 
his  psychological  analysis,  and  his  introduction  of 
historical  illustrations  into  his  system.  Mandeville 
(1670-17^13;  see  Deism,  I.,  §  8)  is  important  as  at- 
tempting to  show  that  moral  conceptions  are  arti- 
ficial creatioas  intended  to  hold  the  mass  of  people 
in  subjection,  and  from  his  ailments  that  the 
specific  ideas  of  Christian  ethics  can  not  be  accom- 
modated to  political,  social,  commercial  needs. 

In  the  Restoration  there  was  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  sensualism  and  nominalism  of  Hobbes, 
showing  itself  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  neces- 
sity and  the  apriority  of  moral  ideas  by  metaphysics, 
and  more  particularly  the  metaphysics 
2.  Cam-  of  Platonism.  This  was  the  work  of 
bridge  the  Cambridge  school  (see  Cambridge 
School,  Platonists)  which  allied  itself  with 
Cudworth,  Anglican  rationalism  and  Arminian- 
More,  and  ism  and  was  antagonistic  to  Calvini»- 
Cumberland.  tic  positivism  and  rigorism.  The  law 
of  nature  is  completed,  according  to 
this  school,  in  the  divine  law.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
necessary  element  of  ethics  and  the  impossibility 
of  a  purely  psychological  foundation.  The  head  of 
the  school  was  Cud  worth  (q.v.),  who,  like  Kant 
and  Plato,  insisted  upon  the  absolute  character  of 
morality.  He  asks  whether  the  mind  as  the  source 
of  all  necessary  truth  is  the  first  factor  and  the  ex- 
perience of  sense,  the  simple  material  of  mind,  is 
the  second;  or  whether  the  reverse  is  true,  so  that 
the  spiritual  and  the  necessary  must  be  derived 
from  the  accidental  and  occasional.  He  liimself, 
of  course,  defends  the  necessariness  of  ethical  ideas 
on  the  basis  of  the  eternally  necessary  relations  of 
minds  to  one  another,  which  relation  is  based  ulti- 
mat^jly  on  God  and  is,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  re- 
flected from  the  conceptually  necessary  in  God's 
mind  to  the  mind  of  man.  Henry  More  (q.v.)  intro- 
duces the  element  of  psychological  analysis,  apply- 
ing it  to  the  feelings  and  emotions,  and  combining 
morality  with  the  happiness  of  the  whole  community 
and  the  individual  member.  It  is  in  what  he  calls 
the  '*  boniform  faculty  "  that  he  finds  the  special 
sphere  for  the  moral  principles.  The  coincidence  of 
happiness  with  moral  conduct  follows  from  the  di- 
vine plan  of  the  world.  Richard  Cumberland  (1631- 
1718),  whose  special  interest  lay  in  contesting 
Hobbes'  view  of  the  original  condition  of  man, 
shows  the  a  priori  character  of  the  moral  demands 
by  proving  that  the  faithful  maintenance  of  Hobbes' 
contract  between  the  individual  and  the  State  de- 
pends on  a  previously  existing  moral  element.  The 
operations  and  processes  of  sense  only  bring  out 
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some  latent  element,  while  the  coinddenoe  of  hap- 
piness with  morality  is  teleologicai.  Good-will,  love 
of  one's  neighbor,  altruism,  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  work  in  and  for  the  common  weal. 

Related  to  the  Cambridge  school  is  Samuel 
Clarke  (q.v.),  who  accepts  an  absolute  standard  for 
all  positive  laws.    Moral  distinctions  are  therefore 

not  accidental ;   the  standard  which  is 

3*  Clarke,  represented   in   the   typical   ideas   of 

Hartley,     the  good,  the  righteous,   the  truthful, 

and  Price,  and  so  on,  the  moral  judgment  of  the 

plain  man,  come  from  the  necessary 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  world,  themselves 
all  arising  like  mathematical  relations  from  the  idea 
of  the  whole,  which,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  the 
will  of  God.  The  above  relations  are  assumed  to 
be  normal  because  the  welfare  and  maintenance  of 
the  whole  depends  upon  them.  On  this  law  of 
nature  is  based  both  positive  human  law  and  posi- 
tive divine  law,  the  latter  bringing  the  completion 
of  happiness  through  the  idea  of  immortality.  David 
Hartley  (1705-57)  derives  from  an  original  self- 
love  the  moral  judgment  in  its  objective  shape; 
obligations  associated  with  commands  apart  from 
the  individual  have  the  immediateness  of  an  in- 
stinct. These  different  products  of  the  psycholog- 
ical process  are  parts  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  purpose  in  man,  hence  the  moral  law  has  a 
divine  necessary  character,  representing  a  deter- 
ministic pantheism.  Richard  Price  (1723-91) 
represents  the  defense  of  the  intuitional  character 
of  the  moral  judgments  of  approval  and  disap- 
proval. What  originally  is  confused  in  instinct  is 
clarified  by  thought.  These  judgments  do  not  stand 
for  considerations  of  interest,  are  quite  distinct  from 
any  sensuous  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  rest  ultimately 
on  the  system  of  values  established  in  the  divine 
mind.  This  rationalizing  Christian  ethics  aimed  to 
establish  the  derivation  of  individual  and  social 
moral  ideas  from  the  presence  of  God  in  man's  soul. 
It  recognized  no  distinction  between  religious  and 
secular  aims,  and  had  no  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  grace  and  original  sin.  but 
the  coincidence  in  the  next  world  of  moral  worth 
and  happiness  was  brought  out.  The  autonomy 
and  divine  nature  of  moral  law  was  not  brought 
into  connection  with  the  acts  or  facts  of  individual 
social  life.  These  thinkers  were  not  concerned  with 
the  erection  of  a  Christian  state  nor  the  separation 
between  a  religious  morality  and  the  morality  of  man 
as  citizen  and  subject  of  law. 

Against  such  a  priori  idealistic  theories,  John 
Locke  (see  Deism,  I.,  §  4)  worked  out  his  a  pos- 
teriori sensualistic  system,  opposed  by  his  philoso- 
phy all  innate  ideas,  making  the  foundation  as  well 

for  ethics  as  for  knowledge  the  inves- 
4.  John  tigation  of  the  simplest  elements  of 
Locke,      experience,  viz.,  the  feeling  of  pleasure 

and  pain  and  the  power  of  reflection. 
There  was  no  criterion,  according  to  him,  of  intuitive 
knowledge;  this  was  proved  by  the  great  variety  of 
ethical  ideas  in  the  field  of  ethnography  and  his- 
tory. On  the  simplest  elements  of  consciousness  he 
based  his  principles  of  conduct.  It  is  this  common 
and  simple  basis  that  gives  the  character  of  ne- 
cessity to  morality.    The  law  of  nature  is  only  an 


abstraction  from  the  acts  of  men  directed  toward 
happiness.  But  moral  law  depends  on  a  positive 
legislative  will,  adding  pleasure  and  pain  to  the 
fulfilment  of  these  commands  and  requiting  them 
by  punishment  and  reward.  In  this  way  the  divine 
law  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  is  introduced  into  hia 
S3rstem  as  holding  the  supreme  place,  and  after  that 
the  law  of  civil  society  in  the  State  and  in  justice, 
with  its  ordinances  resting  expressly  or  uncon- 
sciously on  a  social  contract.  A  third  type  of  law, 
lying  outside  of  both  of  these  two,  is  developed 
from  the  free  intercourse  and  judgment  of  society, 
having  its  sanction  in  public  opinion  and  its  motive 
in  social  respect.  These  are  the  chief  rules  of  hu- 
man action,  because  the  highest  attainment  of  hap- 
piness comes  through  their  pursuit;  they  corre- 
spond with  the  law  of  nature,  and  harmonize  with 
the  revealed  law  of  God;  they  represent  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  law  of  the  State  secures  social 
welfare;  they  stand  for  the  principles  by  which 
public  opinion  reaches  its  clearest  form.  The  State 
law  aims  at  the  union  of  the  religious  and  political 
autonomy  of  the  individual  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  while  the  other  two  types  of  law  require 
self-control  and  benevolence.  In  Locke's  system 
the  Christian  character  of  morality  is  preserved, 
but  it  has  a  very  loose  relation  to  the  fundamental 
basis  of  his  thought.  It  comes  into  view  chiefly  in 
his  discussion  of  tolerance,  the  freedom  of  the 
Church,  and  the  political  freedom  of  the  individuaL 
But  Locke's  ethics  was  the  point  of  departure  for 
two  movements,  one  which  further  reduced  the  re- 
ligious element  of  Deism  (q.v.)  contained  in  it, 
while  on  the  other  side  he  was  appealed  to  by  the 
anti-deists  who  established  a  system  of  utility  and 
ethical  law  characterized  by  rational  supernatural 
elements  (William  Warburton,  1698-1779,  and 
William  Paley,  1743-1805,  qq.v.).  But  after  all,  in 
deism  the  chief  point  was  its  criticism  of  positive 
religion,  rather  than  its  ethical  teaching;  nor  can 
any  real  progress  be  shown  by  the  opponents  of 
deism,  in  their  combination  of  a  natural  and  rational 
with  a  supernatural  eudemonism.  The  greatness 
of  Locke's  work  consists  in  his  denial  of  innate  ideas 
and  in  his  establishment  of  moral  rules  adequate  to 
the  manifold  examples  of  historical  morality.  He 
widened  the  sphere  of  ethics  also  by  making  a  place 
for  political  and  social  morality.  The  practical 
side  of  his  teaching  made  him  popular  in  England, 
although  in  appreciating  the  true  character  of 
ethical  study,  he  was  less  profound  than  the  Cam- 
bridge school. 

The   separation    of   this   sensualistic   empiristic 
eudemonism  from  Christian  ethics  was  made  more 
complete  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  (see  Deism,  I.,  §  8), 
who  handled  the  subject  as  a  kind  of  arithmetic  of 
the  feelings.     His  work  shows  the  es- 
5.  Shaftes-  thetic  standpoint  of  ancient  times  and 
bury,  But-  the  Renaissance,  especially  as  he  re- 
ler,  and     produces  many  Stoic  points  of  view. 
Hutcheson.  He   opposes   the    rationalism    of   the 
Cambridge    school,    and    rejects    the 
place  accorded  to  reflection  by  Locke.     Man  ap- 
proves  the  altruistic   impulses  and   feelings   that 
tend  to  social  progress  in  the  State  and  society,  and 
disapproves  whatever  disturbs  the  harmony  of  00- 
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ciety  or  of  his  own  nature.  Ethics  assumes  the 
harmony,  internal  and  external,  between  nature 
and  man.  But  there  is  no  connection  in  the  system 
either  ethically  or  metaphysically  with  positive  re- 
ligion. The  power  of  reflection  and  the  content  of 
consciousness  were  clearly  and  powerfully  analyzed 
by  Bishop  Joseph  Butler  (q.v.).  The  natural  im- 
pulses, the  feelings  of  self-love  and  benevolence,  are 
distinguished  by  the  different  objects  to  which  they 
are  referred.  Moral  judgments  arise  only  after  re- 
flection has  established  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  their  place  in  the  economy  and  constitu- 
tion of  man.  From  these  thoughts  arises  the  au- 
thority of  conscience,  which  acts  as  a  governor  over 
the  interplay  of  the  feelings.  The  central  idea  of 
the  conscience  is  love  to  one's  neighbor,  or  the  ideal 
of  the  harmony  of  society  as  a  whole,  in  which  the 
individual  ego  forms  a  part.  The  idea  of  God  is 
included  in  the  idea  of  morality,  but  the  power  of 
morality  is  strengthened  by  revelation  and  salva- 
tion as  developed  in  Christianity.  Locke  practically 
kept  the  field  in  England,  Shaftesbury  influenced 
both  German  and  Scottish  thought.  The  purely 
human  basis  of  his  system  was  never  recognized  in 
England,  or  in  any  case  it  received  narrow  limita- 
tions and  applications.  At  the  head  of  the  Scotch 
school  stands  Francis  Hutcheson  (1604-1746),  with 
his  development  of  the  life  of  the  soul  from  the 
principle  of  self-love.  He  distinguishes  moral  prin- 
ciples from  sensual  feeling.  An  instinctive  tend- 
ency admires  benevolence  wherever  it  is  seen,  and 
man's  conduct  is  controlled  by  this  feeling  of  ad- 
miration. The  approval  of  altruistic  acts  is  seen 
by  further  reflection  not  to  exclude  a  just  type  of 
self-love.  This  reflection  is  worked  out  in  a  casuis- 
tical and  mathematical  formulation  of  moral  judg- 
ments in  general,  on  which  family  life,  private  life, 
the  society,  and  the  State  are  ordered.  By  the  same 
standard  historical  diversities  in  morality  are  ac- 
counted for.  There  is  no  difference  in  feeUng  itself, 
variations  are  produced  solely  by  reflection  on  the 
feeling,  or  the  conquest  of  the  moral  sense  through 
egoLstic  passions. 

It  is  this  intuitive  moral  sense  that  David  Hume 
opposes  (q.v.;  and  see  Deism,  I.,  §  8).     As  an  em- 
piricist he  desires  to  introduce  nothing  except  the 
sensations  and  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain  for 
the  establishment  of  moral  principles.     Imagina- 
tion, sympathy,  association,  habit,  and 
6.  Hume    custom  are  the  foundation  of  all  eth- 
and  Adam  ical  acts  and  judgments.     Man  can 
Smith.      place  himself  in  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  action  of  others  even  when 
that  action  does  not  personally  concern  him,  and 
can  arrive  at  an  average  conception  of  the  kind  of 
action   that   benefits   the   individual   and   society. 
This  attains  the  character  of  an  objective  ideal 
which  he  uses  as  a  standard  for  his  own  conduct. 
A  common  norm  is  thus  attained  for  all  types  of 
conduct.      By   education,    culture,    tradition,  and 
positive  law,  this  ideal  has  an  objective  power, 
either  as  law  or  in  the  instinct  of  conscience;    its 
origin  is  forgotten.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  sym- 
pathy does  not  aim  at  the  satisfaction  of  common 
self-love  as  such,  but  at  attaining  wliat  is  useful  to 


men  as  a  whole.  So  Hume  ends  with  the  humanity 
idea  of  Shaftesbury  and  his  morality  takes  on  a 
utilitarian  character.  Hume's  system  has  nothing 
to  do  with  positive  religion  or  Christianity,  for  mo- 
rality is  destroyed  by  superstition;  theism  or  pan- 
theism would  form  a  better  combination  with  it. 
Hume's  theory  of  sympathy  was  further  developed 
and  applied  by  Adam  Smith  (1723-90),  who  made 
the  foundation  of  society  enlightened  self-interest. 
Ethics  constituted  only  one  part  of  a  whole;  the 
significance  and  action  of  ethics  on  that  whole  had 
to  be  determined.  Moral  ideas  can  arise  only 
through  association  with  others.  By  reflecting  on 
the  judgments  of  others  sympathetically,  there 
arises  the  idea  of  an  impartial  observer  sympathi- 
zing with  us  with  whom  we  also  can  sympathize; 
this  makes  up  the  corporate  common  conscious- 
ness, giving  a  necessary  character  to  morality.  The 
rules  for  man's  conduct  are  at  the  same  time  the 
rules  for  attaining  happiness  and  the  harmony  of 
society.  Accordingly  ethics,  while  not  created  by 
considerations  of  happiness,  3ret  has  its  ppwer  in- 
creased by  being  brought  into  living  relation  with 
the  harmonious  organization  of  the  whole  of 
nature.  So  the  idea  of  sympathy  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  sphere  of  social  psychology,  and  its 
individual  basis  was  virtually  abandoned.  This 
social  philosophy  is  regarded  as  coinciding  with 
Christian  altruism. 

So  arose  the  conception  of  modern  scientific 
ethics.  Great  continental  teachers  such  as  Kant 
and  Schleiermacher  were  making  their  several  con- 
tributions, contemporaneous  with  the  progress  of 
English  ethical  thought.  But  the  im- 
7.  Results,  pulse  of  the  whole  current  came  from 
English  sources.  Through  the  effects 
on  theology,  a  new  religious  philosophy,  dependent 
on  moral  psychology,  came  into  existence.  Theo- 
logical ethics  was  established  as  a  new  form  of 
study,  made  independent  of  dogmatic  theology 
with  a  far  wider  sphere  of  interest  than  the  old; 
laying  down  the  lines  of  Christian  ethics  by  anal>t- 
ical  processes  without  sacrificing  supernatural  im- 
pulses, it  tried  to  unite  Christian  determination  of 
ethical  value,  originating  in  an  ot her- world  liness, 
with  a  human  "  in-the-worldliness."  See  Ethics; 
Morality,  Moral  Law.  (E.  Troeltsch.) 
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